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INTRODUCTION. 


The  story  of  how  the  Short  History  of  the  English  People  came  to 
be  written  would  be  the  story  of  Mr.  Green's  life,  from  the  time  when 
his  boyish  interest  was  first  awakened  by  the  world  beyond  himself 
until  his  work  was  done.  So  closely  are  the  work  and  the  worker 
bound  together  that  unless  the  biography  be  fully  written  no  real 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  book  can  indeed  be  given.  But  in 
issuing  a  Revised  Eklition  of  the  History,  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
historical  progress  of  the  writer's  mind,  and  of  the  gradual  way  in 
which  the  plan  of  his  work  grew  up,  may  not  seem  out  of  place. 

John  Richard  Green,  who  was  bom  at  Oxford  in  December  1837, 
was  sent  at  eight  years  old  to  Magdalen  Grammar  School,  then  held 
in  a  small  room  within  the  precincts  of  the  College.  The  Oxford  world 
about  him  was  full  of  suggestions  of  a  past  which  very  early  startled 
his  curiosity  and  fired  his  imagination.  The  gossiping  tales  of  an  old 
dame  who  had  seen  George  the  Third  drive  through  the  town  in  a 
coach  and  six  were  his  first  lessons  in  history.  Year  after  year  he  took 
part  with  excited  fancy  in  the  procession  of  the  Magdalen  choir  boys 
to  the  College  tower  on  May  Day,  to  sing  at  the  sunrising  a  Hymn  to 
the  Trinity  which  had  replaced  the  Mass  chanted  in  pre-Reformation 
days,  and  to  "jangle"  the  bells  in  recognition  of  an  immemorial 
festival.  St  Giles'  fair,  the  "beating  of  the  bounds,"  even  the  name 
of  "  Pennyfarthing  Street,"  were  no  less  records  of  a  mysterious  past 
than  Chapel  or  College  or  the  very  trees  of  Magdalen  Walk ;  and  he 
once  received,  breathless  and  awe-struck,  a  prize  from  the  hands  of 
the  centenarian  President  of  the  College,  Dr.  Routh,  the  last  man  who 
ever  wore  a  wig  in  Oxford,  a  man  who  had  himself  seen  Dr.  Johnson 
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stand  in  the  High  Street  with  one  foot  on  either  side  of  the  kennel 
that  ran  down  the  middle  of  the  way,  the  street  boys  standing 
round,  "none  daring  to  interrupt  the  meditations  of  the  great 
lexicographer."  "You  are  a  clever  boy,"  said  the  old  man  as  he 
gave  the  prize  and  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

His  curiosity  soon  carried  him  beyond  Oxford  ;  and  in  very  early 
days  he  learned  to  wander  on  Saints'  days  and  holidays  to  the 
churches  of  neighbouring  villages,  and  there  shut  himself  in  to  rub 
brasses  and  study  architectural  mouldings.  Other  interests  followed 
on  his  ecclesiastical  training.  He  remembered  the  excitement  which 
was  produced  in  Oxford  by  Layard*s  discovery  of  the  Nestorians  in 
the  Euphrates  valley.  One  day  Mr.  Ramsay  gathered  round  him  the 
boys  who  were  at  play  in  Magdalen  Walk  and  told  them  of  his 
journey  to  see  these  people  ;  and  one  at  least  of  his  hearers  plunged 
eagerly  into  problems  then  much  discussed  of  the  relations  of 
orthodox  believers  to  Monophysites,  and  the  distinctions  between 
heresy  and  schism,  questions  vhich  occupied  him  many  years. 
Knowledge  of  this  kind,  he  said  long  afterwards,  had  been  a  real  gain 
to  him.  "  The  study  of  what  the  Monophysites  did  in  Syria,  and 
the  Monothelites  in  Egypt,  has  taught  me  what  few  historians  know 
— the  intimate  part  religion  plays  in  a  nation's  history,  and  how 
closely  it  joins  itself  to  a  people's  life." 

Living  in  a  strictly  Conservative  atmosphere,  he  had  been  very 
diligently  brought  up  as  a  Tory  and  a  High  Churchman.  But  when 
he  was  about  fourteen,  orthodox  Conservatism  and  school  life  came 
to  a  close  which  then  seemed  to  him  very  tragic.  A  school  essay 
was  set  on  Charles  the  First ;  and  as  the  boy  read  earnestly  every 
book  he  could  find  on  the  subject,  it  suddenly  burst  on  him  that 
Charles  was  wrong.  The  essay,  written  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
under  this  new  and  strong  conviction,  gained  the  prize  over  the  heads 
of  boys  older  and  till  then  reputed  abler ;  but  it  drew  down  on  him 
unmeasured  disapproval  Canon  Mozley,  who  examined,  remonstrated 
in  his  grave  way :  "  Your  essay  is  very  good,  but  remember  I  do  not 
agree  with  your  conclusions,  and  you  will  in  all  probability  see  reason 
to  change  them  as  you  grow  older."  The  head-master  took  a  yet  more 
severe  view  of  such  a  change  of  political  creed.     But  the  irajjulse 
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to  Libexalism  haul  been  definitely  given ;  and  had  indeed  brought 
with  it  many  other  grave  questioninga  When  at  the  next  examina- 
tion he  shot  up  to  the  head  of  the  school,  his  master  advised  that  he 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Magdalen,  to  the  dismay  both  of  himself 
and  of  the  uncle  with  whom  he  lived.  The  uncle  indeed  had  his  own 
grounds  of  alarm.  John  had  one  day  stood  at  a  tailor's  window  in 
Oxford  where  Lord  John  Russell's  Duiiiam  Letter  was  spread  out  to 
view,  and,  as  he  read  it,  had  come  to  his  own  conclusions  as  to  its 
wisdom.  He  even  declared  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  to  be 
absuxd.  His  uncle,  horrified  at  so  extreme  a  heresy,  with  angry 
decision  ordered  him  to  find  at  once  another  home  ;  and  when  aftei 
a  time  the  agitation  had  died  away  and  he  was  allowed  to  come 
back,  it  was  on  the  condition  of  never  again  alluding  to  so  painful 
a  subject  The  new-found  errors  dung  to  him,  however,  when  he 
went  shortly  afterwards  to  live  in  the  country  with  a  tutor.  "  I 
wandered  about  the  fields  thinking,''  he  said,  "but  I  never  went 
back  from  the  opinions  I  had  begun  to  form." 

It  was  when  he  was  about  sixteen  that  Gibbon  fell  into  his 
hands ;  and  from  that  moment  the  enthusiasm  of  history  took  hold 
of  him.  "  Man  and  man's  history  "  became  henceforth  the  dominant 
interest  of  his  life.  When  he  returned  to  Oxford  with  a  scholarship 
to  Jesus  College,  an  instinct  of  chivalrous  devotion  inspired  his 
resolve  that  the  study  of  history  should  never  become  vrith  him 
"  a  matter  of  classes  or  fellowships/'  nor  should  be  touched  by  the 
rivalries,  the  conventional  methods,  the  artificial  limitations,  and 
the  utilitarian  aims  of  the  Schools.  College  work  and  history  work 
went  on  apart,  with  much  mental  friction  and  difficulty  of  adjust- 
ment and  sorrow  of  heart  Without  any  advisers,  almost  without 
friends,  he  groped  his  way,  seeking  in  very  solitary  fashion  after  his 
own  particular  vocation*  His  first  historical  efforts  were  spent  on 
that  which  lay  immediately  about  him  ;  and  the  series  of  papers  which 
he  sent  at  this  time  to  the  Oxford  ChroniiU  on  "  Oxford  in  the  last 
Century  "  are  instinct  with  all  the  vivid  imagination  of  his  later  work, 
and  tell  their  tale  after  a  method  and  in  a  style  which  was  already 
perfectly  natural  to  him.  He  read  enormously,  but  history  was 
never  to  him  wholly  a  matter  of  books.     The  Town  was  still  his 
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teacher.  There  was  then  little  help  to  be  had  for  the  history  of 
Oxford  or  any  other  town.  "  So  wholly  had  the  story  of  the  towns," 
he  wrote  later,  ^*  passed  out  of  the  minds  of  men  that  there  is  still 
not  a  history  of  our  country  which  devotes  a  single  page  to  it,  and 
there  is  hardly  an  antiquary  who  lias  cared  to  disentomb  the  tragic 
records  of  fights  fought  for  freedom  in  this  narrow  theatre  from 
the  archives  which  still  contain  them.  The  treatise  of  Brady  written 
from  a  political,  that  of  Madox  from  a  narrow  antiquarian,  point  of 
view ;  the  summaries  of  charters  given  by  the  Commissioners  under 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act ;  the  volumes  of  Stephens  and  Mere- 
wether  ;  and  here  and  there  a  little  treatise  on  isolated  towns  are  the 
only  printed  materials  for  the  study  of  the  subject"  Other  materials 
were  abundant.  St  Giles'  Fair  was  full  of  lessons  for  him.  He 
has  left  an  amusing  account  of  how,  on  a  solemn  day  which  came 
about  once  in  eight  years,  he  marched  with  Mayor  and  Corporation 
round  the  city  boundaries.  He  lingered  over  the  memory  of  St. 
Martin's  Church,  the  centre  of  the  town  life,  the  folk-mote  within 
its  walls,  the  low  shed  outside  where  mayor  and  bailiff  administered 
justice,  the  bell  above  which  rang  out  its  answer  to  the  tocsin  of 
the  gownsmen  in  St.  Mary's,  the  butchery  and  spicery  and  vintnery 
which  clustered  round  in  the  narrow  streets.  '*  In  a  walk  through 
Oxford  one  may  find  illustrations  of  every  period  of  our  annals. 
The  cathedral  still  preserves  the  memory  of  the  Mercian  St.  Frides- 
wide ;  the  tower  of  the  Norman  Earls  frowns  down  on  the  waters 
of  the  Mill ;  around  Merton  hang  the  memories  of  the  birth  of  our 
Constitution ;  the  New  Learning  and  the  Reformation  mingle  in 
Christ  Church ;  a  '  grind '  along  the  Marston  Road  follows  the  track 
of  the  army  of  Fairfax ;  the  groves  of  Magdalen  preserve  the  living 
traditions  of  the  last  of  the  Stewarts." 

Two  years,  however,  of  solitary  effort  to  work  out  problems  of 
education,  of  life,  of  history,  left  him  somewhat  disheartened  and 
bankrupt  in  energy.  A  mere  accident  at  last  brought  the  first  counsel 
and  encouragement  he  had  ever  known.  Some  chance  led  him  one 
day  to  the  lecture-room  where  Stanley,  then  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
was  speaking  on  the  history  of  Dissent.  Startled  out  of  the  in- 
difference with  which  he  had  entered  the  room,  he  suddenly  found 
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himself  listening  with  an  interest  and  wonder  which  nothing  in 
Oxford  had  awakened,  till  the  lecturer  cloeed  with  the  words, 
'*  *  Magma  tst  Veritas  et  pravaUbiiy  words  so  great  that  I  could 
ahnost  prefer  them  to  the  motto  of  our  own  University,  ^  Dominus 
illuminatio  meay  In  his  excitement  he  exclaimed,  as  Stanley, 
on  leaving  the  hall,  passed  close  by  him,  '*  Do  you  know,  sir,  that 
the  wcurds  you  quoted,  ''Magna  est  Veritas  et  prcevalehit^  are  the 
motto  of  the  Town  ?  "  "  Is  it  possible  ?  How  interesting !  When 
will  you  come  and  see  me  and  talk  about  it  ? ''  cried  Stanley ;  and 
from  that  moment  a  warm  friendship  sprang  up.  '*  Then  and  after," 
Mr.  Green  wrote,  ''I  heard  you  speak  of  work,  not  as  a  thing  of 
classes  and  fellowships  but  as  something  worthy  for  its  own  sake, 
worthy  because  it  made  us  like  the  great  Worker.  *  If  you  cannot 
or  will  not  work  at  the  work  which  Oxford  gives  you,  at  any  rate 
work  at  something.'  I  took  up  my  old  boy-dreams  of  history  again. 
I  think  I  have  been  a  steady  worker  ever  since." 

It  was  during  these  years  at  Oxford  that  his  first  large  historical 
schemes  were  laid.  His  plan  took  the  shape  of  a  History  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  ;  and  seeking  in  Augustine  and  his  followers  a 
clue  through  the  maze  of  fifteen  centuries,  he  proposed  under  this  title 
to  write  in  fact  the  whole  story  of  Christian  civilization  in  England. 
'*  No  existing  historians  help  me,''  he  declared  in  his  early  da3rs  of 
planning ;  ''  rather  I  have  been  struck  by  the  utter  blindness  of  one 
and  all  to  the  subject  which  they  profess  to  treat — the  national  growth 
and  developement  of  our  country."  When  in  x86o  he  left  Oxford 
for  the  work  he  had  chosen  as  curate  in  one  of  the  poorest  parishes 
of  East  London,  he  carried  with  him  thoughts  6f  history.  Letters 
full  of  ardent  discussion  of  the  theological  and  social  problems  about 
him  still  tell  of  hours  saved  here  and  there  for  the  British  Museum,  of 
work  done  on  Cuthbert,  on  Columba,  on  Irish  Church  History — of  a 
scheme  for  a  history  of  Somerset,  which  bid  iaxs  to  extend  far,  and 
which  led  direct  to  Glastonbury,  Dunstan,  and  Early  English  matters. 
Out  of  his  poverty,  too,  he  had  gathered  books  about  him,  books 
won  at  a  cost  which  made  them  the  objects  of  a  singular  affection ; 
and  he  never  opened  a  volume  of  his  '*  Acta  Sanctorum  "  without 
a  lingering  memory  of  the  painful  efforts  by  which  he  had  brought 
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together  the  volumes  one  by  one,  and  how  many  days  he  had  gone 
without  dinner  when  there  was  no  other  way  of  buying  them. 

But  books  were  not  his  only  sources  of  knowledge.  To  the  last 
he  looked  on  his  London  life  as  having  given  him  his  best  lessons  in 
history.  It  was  with  his  churchwardens,  his  schoolmasters,  in  vestry 
meetings,  in  police  courts,  at  boards  of  guardians,  in  service  in  chapel 
or  church,  in  the  daily  life  of  the  dock-labourer,  the  tradesman,  the 
costermonger,  in  the  summer  visitation  of  cholera,  in  the  winter  misery 
that  followed  economic  changes,  that  he  learnt  what  the  life  of  the 
people  meant  as  perhaps  no  historian  had  ever  learnt  it  before.  Con- 
stantly struck  down  as  he  was  by  illness,  even  the  days  of  sickness  were 
turned  to  use.  Every  drive,  every  railway  journey,  every  town  he 
passed  through  in  brief  excursions  for  health's  lake,  added  something 
to  his  knowledge  ;  if  he  was  driven  to  recover  strength  to  a  seaside 
lodging  he  could  still  note  a  description  of  Ebbsfieet  or  Richborough 
or  Minster,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  picture  of  scenery  or  of  geo- 
graphical conditions  in  his  book  which  is  not  the  record  of  a  victory 
over  the  overwhelming  languor  of  disease. 

After  two  years  of  observation,  of  reading,  and  of  thought,  the 
Archbishops  no  long^  seemed  very  certain  guides  through  the 
centuries  of  England's  growth.  They  filled  the  place,  it  would 
appear,  no  better  than  the  Kiiigs.  If  some  of  them  were  great 
leaders  among  the  people,  others  were  of  little  account*;  and  after 
the  sixteenth  century  the  upgrowth  of  the  Nonconformists  broke 
the  history  of  the  people,  taken  from  the  merely  ecclesiastical  point 
of  view,  into  two  irreconcilable  fractions,  and  utterly  destroyed  any 
possibility  of  artistic!!  treatment  of  the  story  as  a  whole.  In  a  new 
plan  he  looked  far  behind  Augustine  and  Canterbiuy,  and  threw 
himself  into  jgeology,  the  ph3rsical  geography  of  our  island  in  pre- 
historic times,  and  the  study  of  the  cave-men  and  the  successive  races 
that  peopled  Britain,  as  introductory  to  the  later  history  of  England. 
But  his  first  and  dominating  idea  quickly  thrust  all  others  aside.  It 
was  of  the  English  People  itself  that  he  must  write  if  he  would  write 
after  his  own  heart.  The  nine  years  spent  in  the  monotonous  reaches 
of  dreary  streets  that  make  up  Hoxton  and  Stepney,  the  close  con- 
tact with  sides  of  life  little  known  to  students,  had  only  deepened  the 
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impressions  with  which  the  idea  of  a  people's  life  had  in  Oxford  struck 
on  hi»  imagination.  *'  A  State,"  he  would  say,  "  is  accidental ;  it  can 
be  made  or  unmade,  and  is  no  real  thing  to  me.  But  a  nation  is  very 
real  to  me.  That  you  can  neither  make  nor  destroy."  All  his  writings, 
the  historical  articles  which  he  sent  to  the  Saturday  Review  and  letters 
to  his  much-honoured  friend,  Mr.  Freeman,  alike  tended  in  the  same 
direction,  and  show  how  persistently  he  was  working  out  his  philosophy 
of  history.  The  lessons  which  years  before  he  had  found  written  in  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  his  native  town  were  not  forgotten.  "  History," 
he  wrote  in  1869,  "we  are  told  by  publishers,  is  the  most  unpopular  of 
all  branches  of  literature  at  the  present  day,  but  it  is  only  unpopular 
because  it  seems  more  and  more  to  sever  itself  from  all  that  can  touch 
the  heart  of  a  people.  In  mediaeval  history,  above  all,  the  narrow 
ecclesiastical  character  of  the  annals  which  serve  as  its  base,  instead 
of  being  corrected  by  a  wider  research  into  the  memorials  which  sur 
round  us,  has  been  actually  intensified  by  the  partial  method  of  theii 
study,  till  the  story  of  a  great  people  seems  likely  to  be  lost  in  the 
mere  squabbles  of  priests.  Now  there  is  hardly  a  better  corrective 
for  all  this  to  be  found  than  to  set  a  man  frankly  in  the  streets  of  a 
simple  English  town,  and  to  bid  him  work  out  the  history  of  the  men 
who  had  lived  and  died  there.  The  mill  by  the  stream,  the  tolls  in 
the  market  place,  the  brasses  of  its  burghers  in  the  church,  the 
names  of  its  streets,  the  hngering  memory  of  its  guilds,  the  mace  of  its 
mayor,  tell  us  more  of  the  past  of  England  than  the  spire  of  Sarum 
or  the  martyrdom  of  Canterbury.  We  say  designedly  of  the  past  ol 
England,  rather  than  of  the  past  of  English  towns.  ...  In  England 
the  history  of  the  town  and  of  the  country  are  one.  The  privilege  ol 
the  burgher  has  speedily  widened  into  the  liberty  of  the  people  at 
large.  The  municipal  charter  has  merged  into  the  great  charter  of 
the  realm.  All  the  little  struggles  over  toll  and  tax,  all  the  little 
claims  of  '  custom '  and  franchise,  have  told  on  the  general  advance 
of  liberty  and  law.  The  townmotes  oi  the  Norman  reigns  tided  free 
discussion  and  self-government  over  from  the  Witanagemot  of  the  old 
England  to  the  Parliament  of  the  new.  The  busting  court,  with  its 
resolute  assertion  of  justice  by  one's  peers,  gave  us  the  whole  fabric 
of  our  judicial  legislation.    The  Continental  town  lost  its  individuality 
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by  sinking  to  the  servile  level  o(  the  land  from  which  it  had  isolated 
itself.  The  English  town  lost  its  individuality  by  lifting  the  country 
at  large  to  its  own  level  of  freedom  and  law." 

The  earnestness,  however,  with  which  he  had  thrown  himself  into 
his  parish  work  left  no  time  for  any  thought  of  working  out  his 
cherished  plans.  His  own  needs  were  few,  and  during  nearly  three 
years  he  spent  on  the  necessities  of  schools  and  of  the  poor  more 
than  the  whole  of  the  income  he  drew  from  the  Church,  while  he 
provided  for  his  own  support  by  writing  at  night,  after  his  da/s 
work  was  done,  articles  for  the  Saturday  Review,  At  last,  in 
1869,  the  disease  which  had  again  and  again  attacked  him  fell 
with  renewed  violence  on  a  frame  exhausted  with  labours  and 
anxieties.  All  active  work  was  for  ever  at  an  end — the  doctors 
told  him  there  was  little  hope  of  prolonging  his  life  six  months. 
It  was  at  this  moment,  the  first  moment  of  leisure  he  had  ever 
known,  that  he  proposed  "to  set  down  a  few  notions  which 
I  have  conceived  concerning  history,"  which  "might  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  better  things  if  I  Uved,  and  might  stand  for  some 
work  done  if  I  did  not"  The  "Short  History"  was  thus  begun. 
When  the  six  months  had  passed  he  had  resisted  the  first  severity 
of  the  attack,  but  he  remained  with  scarcely  a  hold  on  life;  and 
incessantly  vexed  by  the  suffering  and  exhaustion  of  constant  ill- 
ness, perplexed  by  questions  as  to  the  mere  means  of  livelihood, 
thwarted  and  hindered  by  difficulties  about  books  in  the  long  winters 
abroad,  he  still  toiled  on  at  his  task.  "  I  wonder,"  he  said  once  in 
answer  to  some  critic,  "how  in  those  years  of  physical  pain  and 
despondency  I  could  ever  have  written  the  book  at  all."  Nearly 
five  years  were  given  to  the  work.  The  sheets  were  written 
and  re-written,  corrected  and  cancelled  and  begun  again  till  it 
seemed  as  though  revision  would  never  have  an  end.  "The 
book  is  full  of  faults,"  he  declared  sorrowfully,  "which  make 
me  almost  hopeless  of  ever  learning  to  write  well."  As  the  work 
went  on  his  friends  often  remonstrated  with  much  energy.  Dean 
Stanley  could  not  forgive  its  missing  so  dramatic  an  opening  as  Caesar's 
landing  would  have  afforded.  Others  judged  severely  his  style,  his 
method,  his  view  of  history,  his   selection   and   rejection   of  facts. 
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Their  judgement  left  him  '*  lonely,"  he  said ;  and  with  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  artistic  nature,  its  quick  apprehension  of  unseen  danger, 
its  craving  for  sympathy,  he  saw  with  perhaps  needless  clearness  of 
vision  the  perils  to  his  chance  of  winning  a  hearing  which  were  pro- 
phesied. He  agreed  that  the  '^  faults "  with  which  he  was  charged 
might  cause  the  ruin  of  his  hopes  of  being  accepted  either  by  historians 
or  by  the  public ;  and  yet  these  very  "  faults,"  he  insisted,  were  bound 
up  with  his  faith.  The  book  was  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  the  same 
as  that  which  he  had  planned  at  Oxford ;  to  correct  its  **  faults " 
he  must  change  his  whole  conception  of  history  ;  he  must  renounce 
his  belief  that  it  was  the  great  impulses  of  national  feeling,  and 
not  the  policy  of  statesmen,  that  formed  the  ground-work  and  basis 
of  the  history  of  nations,  and  his  certainty  that  political  history 
could  only  be  made  intelligible  and  just  by  basing  it  on  social 
history  in  its  largest  sense. 

"  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  theories,"  he  wrote,  "  but  it  is  better  for 
me  to  hold  to  what  I  think  true,  and  to  work  it  out  as  I  best  can, 
even  if  I  work  it  out  badly,  than  to  win  the  good  word  of  some  people 
I  respect  and  others  I  love  "  by  giving  up  a  real  conviction.  Amid 
all  his  fears  as  to  the  failings  of  his  work  he  still  clung  to  the 
belief  that  it  went  on  the  old  traditional  lines  of  English  historians. 
However  Gibbon  might  err  in  massing  together  his  social  facts  in 
chapters  apart,  however  inadequate  Hume's  attempts  at  social  history 
might  be,  however  Macaulay  might  look  at  social  facts  merely  as 
bits  of  external  ornament,  they  all,  he  maintained,  professed  the  faith 
he  held.  He  used  to  protest  that  even  those  English  historians  who 
desired  to  be  merely  "  external  and  pragmatic  "  could  not  altogether 
reach  their  aim  as  though  they  had  been  "  High  Dutchmen."  The 
free  current  of  national  life  in  Elngland  was  too  strong  to  allow 
them  to  become  ever  wholly  lost  in  State-papers ;  and  because  he 
believed  that  Englishmen  could  therefore  best  combine  the  love  of 
accuracy  and  the  appreciation  of  the  outer  aspects  of  national  or 
political  life  with  a  perception  of  the  spiritual  forces  from  which  these 
mere  outer  phenomena  proceed,  he  never  doubted  that  "  the  English 
ideal  of  history  would  in  the  long,  run  be  what  Gibbon  made  it  in 
his  day— the  first  in  the  world." 

When  at   last,  by  a  miracle   of  resolution   and  endurance,  the 
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"Short  History"  was  finished,  discouraging  reports  reached  him 
from  critics  whose  judgement  he  respected ;  and  his  despondency 
increased.  "  Never  mind,  you  mayn't  succeed  this  time,"  said  one 
of  his  best  friends,  "  but  you  are  sure  to  succeed  some  day."  He 
never  forgot  that  in  this  time  of  depression  there  were  two  friends, 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  and  his  publisher,  who  were  unwavering  in 
their  belief  in  his  work  and  in  hopefulness  of  the  result 

The  book  was  published  in  1874,  when  he  was  little  more  than  36 
years  of  age.  Before  a  month  was  over,  in  the  generous  welcome 
given  it  by  scholars  and  by  the  English  people,  he  found  the  reward  of 
his  long  endurance.  Mr.  Green  in  fact  was  the  first  English  historian 
who  had  either  conceived  or  written  of  English  history  from  the  side 
of  the  principles  which  his  book  asserted ;  and  in  so  doing  he  had 
given  to  his  fellow-citizens  such  a  story  of  their  Commonwealth  as 
has  in  fact  no  i)arallel  in  any  other  country.  The  opposition  and 
criticisnv  which  he  met  with  were  in  part  a  measure  of  the  originality 
of  his  conception.  Success,  however,  and  criticism  alike  came  to 
him  as  they  come  to  the  true  scholar.  '^  I  know,"  he  said  in  this 
first  moment  of  unexpected  recognition,  "  what  men  will  say  of  me, 
*  He  died  learning.* " 

I  know  of  no  excuse  which  I  could  give  for  attempting  any 
revision  of  the  "  Short  History,"  save  that  this  was  my  husband's  last 
charge  to  me.  Nor  can  I  give  any  other  safeguard  for  the  way  in 
which  I  have  performed  the  work  than  the  sincere  and  laborious 
effort  I  have  made  to  carry  out  that  charge  faithfully.  I  have  been 
very  careful  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  plan  or  structure 
of  the  book,  and  save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  in  which  I  knew 
Mr.  Green's  wishes,  or  where  a  change  of  chronology  made  some 
slight  change  in  arrangement  necessary,  I  have  not  altered  its  order. 
My  work  has  been  rather  that  of  correcting  mistakes  of  detail  which 
must  of  a  certainty  occur  in  a  story  which  covers  so  vast  a  field  ; 
and  in  this  I  have  been  mainly  guided  throughout  by  the  work  of 
revision  done  by  Mr.  Green  himself  in  his  larger  "  History."  In 
this  History  he  had  at  first  proposed  merely  to  prepare  a  library 
edition  of  the  "Short  History  "  revised  and  corrected.  In  his  hands, 
however,  it  became  a  wholly  different  book,  the  chief  part  of  it  having 
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been  re-written  at  much  greater  length,  and  on  an  altered  plan.  I  have 
therefore  only  used  its  corrections  within  very  definite  limits,  so  far 
as  they  could  be  adapted  to  a  book  of  different  scope  and  arrange^ 
ment.  Though  since  his  death  much  has  been  written  on  Enghsh 
History,  his  main  conclusions  may  be  regarded  as  established,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  would  been  modified,  save  in  a  few  cases  of  detail, 
even  by  such  books  as  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chester's  "Constitutional  History,"  and  his  "Lectures  on  Modern 
History  "  ;  Mr.  Gardiner's  later  volumes  on  Charles's  reign,  and  Mr. 
Skene's  later  volumes  on  "Early  Scottish  History."  In  his  own 
judgement,  severely  as  he  judged  himself,  the  errors  in  the  "Short 
History  "  were  not  the  mistakes  that  show  a  real  mis-reading  of  this 
or  that  period,  or  betray  an  unhistoric  mode  of  looking  at  things  as 
a  whole  ;  nor  has  their  correction  in  fact  involved  any  serious  change. 
In  some  passages,  even  where  I  knew  that  Mr.  Green's  own  criticism 
went  far  beyond  that  of  any  of  his  critics,  I  have  not  felt  justified 
in  making  any  attempt  to  expand  or  re-write  what  could  only  have 
been  re-written  by  himself.  In  other  matters  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  comments  of  some  severity,  the  grounds  of  his  own 
decision  remained  unshaken ;  as  for  example,  the  scanty  part 
played  by  Literature  after  1660,  which  Mr.  Green  regretted  he  had  not 
explained  in  his  first  preface.  It  was  necessary  that  the  book  should 
be  brought  to  an  end  in  about  eight  hundred  pages.  Something 
must  needs  be  left  out,  and  he  deliberately  chose  Literature,  because 
it  seemed  to  him  that  after  1660  Literature  ceased  to  stand  in  the 
fore-fi'ont  of  national  characteristics,  and  that  Science,  Industry,  and 
the  like,  played  a  much  greater  part  So  "  for  truth's  sake  "  he  set 
aside  a  strong  personal  wish  to  say  much  that  was  in  his  mind  on  the 
great  writers  of  later  times,  and  turned  away  to  cotton-spinning  and 
Pitt's  finance.  "It  cost  me  much  trouble,"  he  said,  "and  I  knew 
the  book  would  not  be  so  bright,  but  I  think  I  did  rightly." 

It  was  in  this  temper  that  all  his  work  was  done ;  and  I  would 
only  add  a  few  words  which  I  value  more  especially,  because  they 
tell  how  the  sincerity,  the  patient  self-denial,  the  earnestness  of 
purpose,  that  underlay  all  his  vivid  activity  were  recognized  by  one 
who  was  ever  to  him  a  master  in  English  History,  the  Bishop 
of  Chester.      "Mr.   Green,"   he  wrote,    "ix)ssessed  in   no  scanty 
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measure  all  the  gifts  that  contribute  to  the  making  of  a  great  his- 
torian. He  combined,  so  far  as  the  history  of  England  is  concerned, 
a  complete  and  firm  grasp  of  the  subject  in  its  unity  and  integrity 
with  a  wonderful  command  of  details,  and  a  thorough  sense  of  per- 
spective and  proportion.  All  his  work  was  real  and  original  work ; 
few  people  besides  those  who  knew  him  well  would  see  under  the 
charming  ease  and  vivacity  of  his  style  the  deep  research  and  sus- 
tained industry  of  the  laborious  student.  But  it  was  so ;  there  was 
no  department  of  our  national  records  that  he  had  not  studied  and, 
I  think  I  may  say,  mastered.  Hence  I  think  the  unity  of  his 
dramatic  scenes  and  the  cogency  of  his  historical  arguments.  Like 
other  people  he  made  mistakes  sometimes ;  but  scarcely  ever  does 
the  correction  of  his  mistakes  affect  either  the  essence  of  the  picture 
or  the  force  of  the  argument.  And  in  him  the  desire  of  stating  and 
pointing  the  truth  of  history  was  as  strong  as  the  wish  to  make  both 
his  pictures  and  his  arguments  telling  and  forcible.  He  never  treated 
an  opposing  view  with  intolerance  or  contumely;  his  handling  of 
controversial  matter  was  exemplary.  And  then,  to  add  still  more  to 
the  debt  we  owe  him,  there  is  the  wonderful  simplicity  and  beauty 
of  the  way  in  which  he  tells  his  tale,  which  more  than  anything  else 
has  served  to  make  English  history  a  popular,  and  as  it  ought  to  be, 
if  not  the  first,  at  least  the  second  study  of  all  Englishmen." 

I  have  to  thank  those  friends  of  Mr.  Green,  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  Canon  Creighton,  Professor  Bryce,  and  Mr.  Lecky,  who,  out 
of  their  regard  for  his  memory,  have  made  it  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
ask  their  aid  and  counsel.  I  owe  a  special  gratitude  to  Professor 
Gardiner  for  a  ready  help  which  spared  no  trouble  and  counted  no 
cost,  and  for  the  rare  generosity  which  placed  at  my  disposal  the 
results  of  his  own  latest  and  unpublished  researches  into  such 
matters  as  the  pressing  of  recruits  for  the  New  Model,  and  the  origin 
of  the  term  Ironside  as  a  personal  epithet  of  Cromwell.  Mr.  Osmund 
Airy  has  very  kindly  given  me  valuable  suggestions  for  the  Restora- 
tion period ;  and  throughout  the  whole  work  Miss  Norgate  has 
rendered  services  which  the  mpst  faithful  and  affectionate  loyalty 
could  alone  have  prompted. 

AucE  S.  Green. 
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The  aim  of  the  following  work  is  defined  by  its  title ;  it  is  a  history, 
not  of  English  Kings  or  English  Conquests,  but  of  the  English 
People.  At  the  risk  of  sacrificing  much  that  was  interesting  and 
attractive  in  itself,  and  which  the  constant  usage  of  our  historians 
has  made  familiar  to  English  readers,  I  have  preferred  to  pass  lightly 
and  briefly  over  the  details  of  foreign  wars  and  diplomacies,  the 
personal  adventures  of  kings  and  nobles,  the  pomp  of  courts,  or  the 
intrigues  of  favourites,  and  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  incidents  of 
that  constitutional,  intellectual,  and  social  advance  in  which  we  read 
the  history  of  the  nation  itself  It  is  with  this  purpose  that  I  have 
devoted  more  space  to  Chaucer  than  to  Cressy,  to  Caxton  than  to 
the  petty  strife  of  Yorkist  and  Lancastrian,  to  the  Poor  Law  of 
Elizabeth  than  to  her  victory  at  Cadiz,  to  the  Methodist  revival 
than  to  the  escape  of  the  Young  Pretender. 

Whatever  the  worth  of  the  present  work  may  be,  I  have  striven 
throughout  that  it  should  never  sink  into  a  '^drurn  and  trumpet 
history."  It  is  the  reproach  of  historians  that  they  have  too  often 
turned  history  into  a  mere  record  of  the  butchery  of  men  by  their 
fellow-men.  But  war  plays  a  small  part  in  the  real  story  of  European 
nations,  and  in  that  of  England  its  part  is  smaller  than  in  any.  The 
only  war  which  has  profoundly  affected  English  society  and  English 
government  is  the  Hundred  Years'  War  with  France,  and  of  that 
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war  the  results  were  simply  evil.  If  I  have  said  little  of  the  glories 
of  Cressy,  it  is  because  I  have  dwelt  much  on  the  wrong  and  misery 
which  prompted  the  verse  of  Longland  and  the  preaching  of  BalL 
But  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  never  shrunk  from  telling  at  length 
the  triumphs  of  peace.  I  have  restored  to  their  place  among  the 
achievements  of  Englishmen  the  "  Faerie  Queen  "  and  the  "  Novum 
Organum.*'  I  have  set  Shakspere  among  the  heroes  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan  age,  and  placed  the  scientific  inquiries  of  the  Royal  Society 
side  by  side  with  the  victories  of  the  New  Model.  If  some  of  the 
conventional  figures  of  military  and  political  history  occupy  in 
my  pages  less  than  the  space  usually  given  them,  it  is  because  I 
have  had  to  find  a  place  for  figures  little  heeded  in  common  history 
— the  figures  of  the  missionary,  the  poet,  the  printer,  the  merchant, 
or  the  philosopher. 

In  England,  more  than  elsewhere,  constitutional  progress  has 
been  the  result  of  social  development.  In  a  brief  summary  of  our 
history  such  as  the  present,  it  was  impossible  to  dwell  as  I  could 
have  wished  to  dwell  on  every  phase  of  this  development ;  but 
I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  at  great  crises,  such  as  those  of 
the  Peasant  Revolt  or  the  Rise  of  the  New  Monarchy,  how  much 
of  our  political  history  is  the  outcome  of  social  changes ;  and 
throughout  I  have  drawn  greater  attention  to  the  religious,  intel- 
lectual, and  industrial  progress  of  the  nation  itself  than  has,  so  far 
as  I  remember,  ever  been  done  in  any  previous  history  of  the 
same  extent. 

The  scale  of  the  present  work  has  hindered  me  fi'om  giving  in 
detail  the  authorities  for  every  statement.  But  I  have  prefixed  to 
each  section  a  short  critical  account  of  the  chief  contemporary  autho- 
rities for  the  period  it  represents  as  well  as  of  the  most  useful  modem 
works  in  which  it  can  be  studied.  As  I  am  writing  for  English 
readers  of  a  general  class  I  have  thought  it  better  to  restrict  myself 
in  the  latter  case  to  English  books,  or  to  English  translations  of 
foreign  works  where  they  exist.  This  is  a  rule  which  I  have  only 
broken  in  the  occasional  mention  of  French  books,  such  as  those 
of  Guizot  or  Mignet,  well  known  and  within  reach  of  ordinary 
students.  I  greatly  regret  that  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  invaluable  Constitutional  History  of  Professor  Stubbs  came 
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too  late  for  me  to  use  it  in  my  account  of  those  early  periods  on 
which  it  has  thrown  so  great  a  light. 

I  am  only  too  conscious  of  the  faults  and  oversights  in  a  work, 
much  of  which  has  been  written  in  hours  of  weakness  and  ill  health. 
That  its  imperfections  are  not  greater  than  they  are,  I  owe  to  the 
kindness  of  those  who  have  from  time  to  time  aided  me  with  sugges- 
tions and  corrections ;  and  especially  to  my  dear  friend  Mr.  E.  A. 
Freeman,  who  has  never  tired  of  helping  me  with  counsel  and 
criticism.  Thanks  for  like  friendly  help  are  due  to  Professor  Stubbs 
and  Professor  Bryce,  and  in  literary  matters  to  the  Rev.  Stopford 
Brooke,  whose  wide  knowledge  and  refined  taste  have  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  me.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Miss 
Thompson  for  permission  to  use  the  Genealogical  Tables  prefixed 
to  my  work,  and  to  Mr.  Freeman  for  a  like  permission  to  use  some 
of  the  maps  in  his  "  Old  English  History." 

The  Chronological  Annals  which  precede  the  text  will,  I  trust, 
be  useful  in  the  study  of  those  periods  where  the  course  of  my 
story  has  compelled  me  to  neglect  the  strict  chronological  order 
of  succession.  In  using  this  book  as  a  school  book,  both  teacher 
and  scholar  would  do  well  to  study  them  side  by  side  with  the 
text. 
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ENGLISH     HISTORY. 


THE  ENGLISH  KINGDOMS. 


457 

495 

519 


547 

55a 

560 
568 
571 
577 


6SS 
055 


50S   m 


597 
60S 
616 
617 


Bncli^  land  In  Britain. 

Kent  conquered  by  EngKdL 

Landing  of  South  Saxons. 

Siege  of  Anderida. 

Landing  of  West  Saxons. 

Oerdie  and  Oynrle,  Kings  of  West 

British  victory  at  Mount  Badon. 
Ida  fimnds  kingdom  of  Bemicia. 
West  Saxons  take  Old  Sarum. 
AtbClb«rtlty  King  of  Kent,  died  6i6. 
—^  driven  back  by  West  Saxons. 
West  Saxons  march  into  Mid-Britain., 
— —  cooqner  at  Deorham. 

defoiucd  at  FaddHey. 

Athalrle  creates  Kiogdom  of  North- 

umbria. 
tbClfHtby    King    of    Northumbria, 

died  617. 
Atiguttiiu  amtftrts  Kent, 
Battle  of  Daegsastan. 
Battle  of  Chester. 
■adwlntf  King  of  Northumbria,  died 

633. 

overlord  of  Britidn. 

Panda,  King  of  the  Merdans,  died  655. 
Ead  wine  becomes  Christian. 

slain  at  Hatfield. 

Oswald,  King  of  Beraidaf  died  649. 

defeats  Welsh  at  Hevenfeld. 

Aidam  uttlt*  at  Holy  Itlamd. 
Coovenaon  of  Wessex. 


651 
655 
658 
656 
661 


670 
675 
681 


685 


715 

716 
7SS 
735 
753 
754 

756 
758 
775 
770 
786 
787 


Oswald  slain  at  Maserfeld. 

Os^Rrln,  King  of  Northumbrian  died  67a 

Victory  at  Winward. 

West  Saxons  conquer  as  fiu-  as  the  Parrel. 

l¥nlfhar«  King  in  Mercia. 

drives  West  Saxons  over  Thames. 

ConncU  of  Whitby. 

Ctidmt9H  at  H^kitly. 

Theodore  made  Archbishop  o/Cantef^ury. 

BerftitbyKingofNorthttmbi4a,died685- 

Atbalrady  King  of  Merda,  died  704. 

Wilfrid  coKuerte  South  Saxotu. 

Centwine  of  Wessex  oooquers  Mid-Somer- 
set. 

Ecgfnth  defeated  and  slain  at  Nectans- 
mere. 

Ine,  King  of  West  Saxons,  died  736. 

— —  defeats  Ceolred  of  Mercia  at  Wan- 
borough. 

Attkalbaldy  King  of  Mercia,  died  757. 

Mercian  conquest  of  Wessex. 

Death  of  Beeda, 

Death  of  Boniface, 

Wessex  recovers  freedom  in  battle  of  Bur- 
ford. 

Eadberht  of  Northumbria  takes  Alcluyd. 

Offa,  King  of  Merda,  died  796. 

subdues  Kentish  men  at  Otibrd. 

^-*  defeats  West  Saxons  at  Bensington. 

»— '  places  Beorhtric  on  throne  of  Wessex. 

'—  creates  Archbishopric  at  Lichfield. 

First  landing  of  Danes  fai  England. 
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796 


808 
SOS 

S15 

sai 
sa5 

sa7 


S37 

S39 

BA9 

S51 

S53 

S55 

S57 

seo 


S67 


S70 
S71 

S74 
S76 
S77 
S7S 


8S3 


Ceuwulfy  King  of  Moncia,  died  8a  i. 
ECffbcrht  becomes  King  in  Wessex,  died 

839. 

Cenwulf  suppresses  Archbishopric  of  Lich- 
field. 

Charles  the  Great  restores  Eardwulf  in 
Northumbria. 

Ecgbeilit  subdues  the  West  Welsh  to  the 
Tamar. 

Civil  war  in  Merda. 

Ecgberht  defeats  Mercians  at  Ellandun. 

overlord     of     England     south     of 

Thames. 

Revolt  of  East  Anglia  against  Merda. 

Defeat  of  Mercians  by  Blast  Anglians. 

Merda  and  Northumbria  submit  to  Ecg* 
berht. 

Ecgberht  overlord  of  all  English  kingdoms. 

— —  invades  Wales. 

defeats  Danes  at  Hengestesdun. 

Atbelwnlfy  King  of  Wessex,  died  858. 

ifjfred  bom. 

Danes  defeated  at  Adea. 

i^fred  sent  to  Rome. 

.^hdwolf  goes  to  Rome. 

Atbelbaidy  King  of  Wessex,  died  860. 

Atbelbcrht,  King  of  Wessex,  di«d866. 

JBtbelredy  King  of  Weaaex,  died  871. 

Danes  conquer  Northumbria. 

Peace  of  Nottingham  with  Danes. 

Danes  conquer  and  settle  in  East  Anglia. 

Danes  invade  Wessex. 

Alftredy  King  of  Wessex,  died  90c. 

Danes  conquer  Merda. 

Danes  settle  in  Northumbria. 

iClfined  defeau  Danes  at  Exeter. 

Danes  overrun  Wessex. 

AsAfnd  victor  at  Edingtoo. 

Peace  of  Wedmore. 

Mlfmd  sends  envoys  to  Rome  and  ladk. 


SSS     iElfred  takes  and  refortifies  London. 
S93     Danes  reappear  in  Thames  and  Kent. 
894     iElfred  drives  Hasting  from  Wessex. 
S95     Hasting  invades  Mercia. 

iElfred  drives  Danes  from  Essex. 

Hasting  quits  England. 

iElfred  creates  a  fleet. 

Badward  the  Elder,  died  935. 

Northmen  settle  in  Normandy. 

iCtheUlasd  conquers  Daaish  Mercia. 

Eladward  subdues  East  Anglia  and  Essex. 

owned  as  overiord  by  Northumbria, 

Scots,  and  Strathclyde. 
JBthclstan,  died  94a 

drives  Welsh  from  Exeter. 

invades  Scotland. 

Victory  of  Brunanburh. 

Eadmnnd,  died  946. 

Dunstan  made  Abbot  of  Glastonbury. 

Cumberiand  granted  to  Malcolm,  King  of 

Scots. 
Eadred,  died  955. 
— —  Budoes  Northumbria  an  Earldom. 
Eadwiff,  died  959. 
Banishment  of  Dunstan. 
Revolt  of  Merda  under  Eadgar. 
Eadffar,  died  975. 
Dunstan  Archbishop  of  CmnigHuty, 
Eadward  the  Mart  jr,  died  978. 
JBthelred  the  Unready,  died  1016. 

I  Fulk  the  Black,  Count  of  Anjou. 

Invasion  of  Swein. 

Massacre  of  Danes. 

Swein  harries  Wessex. 

Murder  of  Archbishop  iElfheah. 

All  England  submits  to  Swein. 

Flight  of  iEthelred  to  Normandy. 

Eadmvnd  Ironside,  King,  and  dies. 


S97 

901 

9}a 

VA) 

991 
994 

995 

996 
934 

937 

940 

943 

945 

946 
954 
955 
956 
957 
958 
959 
975 
978 

987 

1040 

994 

1009 

1003 

1019 

1013 

1016 


1016 
lOflO 
1097 

1035 
1037 
1040 

1040 
1060 
1049 
1045 


ENGLAND  UNDER  FOREIGN   KINGS. 

1016-1904. 


Cnnt,  King,  died  X035. 

Godwine  made  Earl  of  Wessex. 

Cnut  goes  to  Rome. 

Birth  of  William  of  Normandy. 

Harald  and  Harthacnut  divide  England. 

Haraldy  King,  died  1040. 

Harthacnnty  Kmg,  died  1043. 

I  Geoffry  Martel,  Count  of  Anjou. 

Eadvrard  the  Confessor,  died  1066. 
Lan/ranc  at  Bee. 


1047 
1051 

1059 
1053 

1054 

1055 

1054 1 
1060/ 

1058 


Victory  of  William  at  VaUMiooes. 
Banishment  of  Godwine. 

William  of  Normandy  visits  Englawi 

Return  of  Godwine. 

Death  of  Godwine. 

Harold  made  Earl  of  West  Saxons, 

William's  victory  at  Mortemtr. 

Harold's  first  campaign  in  Wales. 

Norman  conquest  of  Southern  Italy. 

William's  victory  at  the  Dive. 
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1060    Normans  invade  Sidly. 
10B3    Harold  conqovs  Wale*. 
lOaa    Harold,  King. 

-^  oonquen  at  Stamford  Bridge. 
— —  defaued  at  Senbc  or  Hastings. 
WUliUB  of  Normandy,  King,  died  1087. 

1071  }  ^^""^  Conquest  of  England. 
1070     Reorganisation  of  the  Churdi. 

LanfroMC  Archbishop  of  Ctinterhury. 
1075     Rbing  of  Roger  Fttz-Osbera. 
1081     William  invades  Wales. 
108S     Failure  of  Danish  invauon. 
10S9    Completion  of  Domesday  Book. 
1087    ^RmiUun  the  Red,  died  ifoo. 

1003  Anselm,  Arcklnsko^. 

1004  Revolt   of   Wales  against  the  Norman 

Marchers. 
1095     Revolt  of  Robert  de  Mowbray. 
1006     Normandy  left  in  pledge  to  William. 

1097  William  invades  Wales. 
Anselm  leaves  Engbind. 

1098  War  with  France. 

1100  Henry  the  First,  died  1x35. 
Henry's  Charter. 

1101  Robert  of  Normandy  invades  England. 
1108     Settlement  of  question  of  investitures. 

English  Conquest  of  N<»inandy. 

llSS  }  ^**^  ^^  Jerusalem,  Count  of  Anjou. 

1110  War  with  France. 

1111  War  with  Anjou. 

1113  Peace  of  Gisors. 

1114  Marriage  of  Matilda  with  Henry  V. 
liaO     Wreck  of  White  Ship. 

IISI  Henry's  campaign  in  Wales. 

11  A3  Revolt  of  Norman  baronage. 

Ilft4  France^md  Anjou  rapport  William  Clito. 

lifts  Matilda  married  to  Geoffry  of  Anjou. 
Death  of  the  Clito  in  Flanders. 

1134  Revolt  of  Wales. 

1 135  Stephen  of  Blois,  died  X 154. 
1138  Normandy  repulses  the  Angevins. 


1138  Revolt  of  Eari  Robert. 
Battle  of  the  Standard. 

1139  Seizure  of  the  Bishops. 
Landing  of  Matilda. 

1 1  A\      Battle  of  Li  ncoln. 

1 1 47  Birth  of  Gerald  of  Wales. 

1148  Matilda  withdraws  to  Normandy. 
Archbishop  Theobald  driven  into  exile. 

1140  Henry  of  Anjou  in  England. 
1151      Henry  becomes  Duke  of  Normandy. 
115S     Heiuy  marries  Eleanor  of  Gtiiemic. 

1153  Henry  in  England.  Treaty  of  Waliingford. 

1154  Henry  the  Second,  died  1189. 
1 1 50     Expedition  against  Toulouse. 

The  Great  Scutage. 
113SI     Thomas  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
1134     Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

Council  of  Northampton. 

Flight  of  Archbbhop  Thomas. 
1133     Assize  of  Clarendon. 
1170     Strongbow's  invasion  of  Ireland. 

Inquest  of  Sheriffs. 

Death  of  Archbishop  Thomas.  • 

1173  Henry's  Conquest  of  Ireland. 

1174  }  '^«^^"<*"  of  Hcnr>'s  sons. 
1173  Assize  of  Northampton. 
1178  Reorganization  of  Curia  Regis. 
1181  Assize  of  Arms. 

1 1 80     Revolt  of  Richard. 

Richard  the  First,  di«d  1199. 

1104}  Richard's  Crusade. 

1103  }  ^'^  ^^  ^*"'*^  Augustus. 

ii^ii  1  Llewelyn  ap-Jorwerth  in  North  Wales. 

1107     Richard  buUds  Chilteau  Gaillard. 
1100     John,  dies  13x6. 

ISOO     recovers  Anjou  and  Mwne. 

Layamon  writes  the  Brut. 
1S03     Murder  of  Arthur. 
1304     French  conquest  of  Anjou  and  Normandy 


1805     Barons  refuse  to  fight   for  recovery  of 

Normandy. 
ia08    SU/hen  Langton  Arthbishop  of  Canter- 

bury. 
Ift08     Innocent  III.  puts  England  under  Inter* 

diet. 
ISIO     John  (Uvides  Irish  Pale  into  counties. 


THE  GREAT  CHARTER. 
1804-1305. 
1311 


John  reduces  Llewelyn  •  ap  •  Jorwerth  to 
submission. 

1813  John  becomes  the  Pope's  vassal. 

1814  Battle  of  Bouvines. 
Birth  of  Roger  Bacon, 

1815  The  Great  Charter. 

1813     Lewis  of  France  called  in  by  the  Barons. 
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iai6 

1217 

laio 
laai 
laaa 
laa^ 
laas 
laas 
laaa 
laao 

1231 
1232 
1237 
1238 

1242 


1246  \ 

1283  ( 
1248 


1253 
1258 
1264 


Henry  the  Third,  died  1372. 

Confirmation  of  the  Charter. 

l«wis  returns  to  France. 

Charter  ag.-un  confirmed. 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  Justiciar. 

Friars  land  in  Ef^land. 

Charter  again  confirmed  at  Ix>ndon. 

Revolt  of  Faukc«  de  Breaut^. 

Fresh  confirmation  of  Charter. 

Stephen  Langton's  death. 

Papal  exactions. 

Failure  of  Henry's  campaign  in  Poitoo. 

Conspiracy  against  the  luUan  clergy. 

Fall  of  Hubert  de  Burgh. 

Charter  again  confirmed. 

Earl  Simon  of  Leicester  marries  Henry's 

sister. 
Defeat  of  Henry  at  Taillebourg. 
Barons  refuse  subsidies. 

Llewcl>'n-ap-Gruff'ydd,  Prince    in  North 

Wales. 
Irish  refusal  of  subudies. 
F^rl  Simon  in  Gascony. 
Karl  Simon  returns  to  England. 
Provisions  of  Oxford. 
Mise  of  Amiens. 


1264  Battle  of  Lewes. 

1265  Commons  summoned  to  Parliament. 
Battle  of  Evesham. 

1267    Roger  Bacon  writet  kit  **  O/tu  Afa/us," 
Llewelyn-ap4>uffydd  owned  as  Prince  of 
Wales. 
1270     Edward  goes  on  Crusade. 
1272    Edward  the  First,  died  1307. 
1277     Edward  reduces  Llewelyn-ap-Gruflydd  to 

submission. 
1276    Statute  of  Mortmain. 

1282  Conquest  of  Wales. 

1283  Statute  of  Merchants. 
1285     Statute  of  Winchester. 

1200  Statute  "Quia  EmptoTM." 
Expulsion  of  the  Jews. 
Marriage  Treaty  of  Brigham. 

1201  Parliament  at  Norham  concerning  Scotch 

succession. 

1 202  Edward  claims  appeals  fimn  Scotland. 
Death  of  Roger  Bacon, 

1284  Seizure  of  Guienne  by  Philip  of  France. 
1295     French  fleet  atucks  Dover. 

Final  organiiation  of  the  English  Parlia* 
ment. 


THE   WAR  WITH   SCOTLAND   AND  FRANCE. 


1286-1485. 


1296  Edward  conquers  Scotland. 

1297  Victory  of  Wallace  at  Stirling. 
Outlawry  of  the  Clei^gy. 
Barons  refuse  to  serve  in  Guienne. 

1298  Edward  conquers  Scots  at  Falkirk. 
Truce  with  France. 

1301      Barons  demand  nomination  of  Ministers 
by  Parliament. 
Barons  exact  fresh  Confirmation  of  the 
Charters. 

1304  Submission  of  Scotland. 

1305  Parliament  of  Perth. 

1306  Rising  of  Robert  Bruce. 

1307  Parliament  of  Cariisle. 
Edinrard  the  Second,  died  1327. 

1308  Gaveston  exiled. 

1310     The  Lords  Ordainers  draw  up  Articles  of 

Refonn. 
1312     Death  of  Gaveston. 
1314     Battle  of  Bannockbum. 
1316     Battle  of  Athenree. 
1318     Edward  accepts  the  Ordinances. 

1322  Death  of  Earl  of  Lancaster.    Ordinances 

annulled. 

1323  Truce  with  the  Scots. 


1324 
1325 

1326 
1327 

1328 

1329 
1330 
1332 
1333 


1335  \ 
1336/ 
1336 

13371 

13381 


1339 

1340 

1341  \ 

1342/ 

1346 


French  attack  Aquitaine. 

The     Queen    and    Prince    Edward    in 

France. 
Queen  lands  in  England. 
Deposition  of  Edward  IL 
Edinrard  the  Third^  died  1377. 
Treaty  of  Northampton  recognizes  ind» 

pendence  of  Scotland. 
Death  of  Robert  Bruce. 
Death  of  Roger  Mortimer. 
Eldward  Balliol  invades  Scotland. 
Battle  of  Halidon  HilL 
Balliol  does  homage  to  Edward. 

Edward  invades  Scotland. 

France  again  declares  war. 

War  with  France  and  Scotland. 

Edward  claims  crown  of  France. 
Balliol  driven  from  Scotland. 
Edward  attacks  France  from  Bmboet 
Battle  of  Sluys. 

War  in  Britanny  and  Guienne. 

Battles  of  Crecy  and  Neville's  Cross. 
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1347 

1348 

1S49\ 

13A1/ 

1351 

1353 

1355 

1356 

1333 

1337 

1338 

1370 

1373 

1374 

1373 

1377 


1378 

1380 
1381 


1383 


1383 

1383 

1334 
1333 

1337 
1338 
1339 

1400 

1401 

1408 

1403 

1403\ 
1405/ 

1405 

1407 


Gftptiire  of  Calais. 

TVuoe  with  Fnmoe. 

Fint  appearance  of  the  Black  Death. 

Statutes  of  Labourers. 

First  Statute  of  I*rovisors. 

First  Statute  of  Praemunire. 

Renewal  of  French  War. 

Battle  of  Poitien. 

Statute  of  Kilkenny. 

The  Blade  Prince  victorious  at  Navarete. 

WycUft  irwtiu  "  De  Datnimor 

Storm  of  UoK^ca.  * 

Victory  of  Spanish  fleet  off  Rochelle. 

Revolt  of  Aquitaine. 

The  Good  PariiamenL 

Its  work  undone  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 

Wyclif  befote  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Rlekard  th«  Seeond,  died  1999. 

Gr^ory  XI.  denounces  Wyclif 's  heresy. 
Loni[land*s  **  Pirrs  ifu  PUmgkman,** 
Wyclif 's  declaration  against  Transubstan- 

tiation. 
The  Peasant  Revolt. 
Coodenmation  of  Wyclif  at  Blackfriars. 
Suppression  of  the  Poor  Preachers. 
Death  of  WydiC 
Barons  force  Richard  to  dismiss  the  Earl 

of  Suffolk. 
Truce  with  France. 
Richard  in  Ireland. 
Richard  marries  Isabella  of  France. 
Truce  with  France  prolonged. 
Murder  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Richard's  plans  of  tyranny. 
Deposition  of  Richard. 
Henry  the  Fovrtliy  died  14 13. 
Revolt  of  Owen  Glyndwr  in  Wales. 
Statute  of  Heresy. 
Battle  of  HomUdon  Hill. 
Revolt  of  the  Perdes. 

French  descents  on  England. 

Revolt  of  Archbishop  Scrope. 
French  attack  Gascony. 


1411 

1413 

\A\A 

1415 

1417 

1413 

1430 

1433 

1434 

1438 
1433 

1430 

1431 

1435 

1445 

1447 

1450 


1451 

1454 

1455 

1453 

1453 

1430 


1431 


1461 
1471 


1470 

1471 
1475 
1476 
1483 


1485 


Ei^lish  fimse  sent  to  aid  Duke  a/(  Bur> 

gundy  in  France. 
Henry  the  Fifth,  died  1422. 
Lollard  Conspiracy. 
Battle  of  Agincourt. 
Henry  invades  Normandy. 
Alliance  with  Duke  of  Buigundy. 
Treaty  of  Troyes. 
Henry  the  Sixth,  died  147 1. 
Battle  of  Vemeuil. 

Siege  of  Orleans. 

County  Suffrage  restricted. 

Death  of  Joan  of  Arc 

Congress  of  Arras. 

Marriage  of  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

Death  of  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

Impeachment    and    death   of    Dukr    of 

Suffolk. 
Cade's  Insurrection. 
Loss  of  Normandy. 
Loss  of  Guienne. 
Duke  of  York  named  Protector. 
First  Battle  of  St.  Albans. 
End  of  York's  Protectorate. 
Failure  of  Yorkist  revolt. 
Battle  of  Northampton. 
York  acknowledged  as  successor. 
Battle  of  Wakefield. 
Second  Battle  of  Sl  Albans. 
Battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross. 

Edward  the  Fourth,  died  1483. 
Battle  of  Towton. 

Warwick  the  King-maker. 

Edward  marries  Lady  Grey. 
Warwick  driven  to  France. 
Flight  of  Edward  to  Flanders. 
Battles  of  Bamet  and  Tewkesbury. 
Edward  invades  France. 
Caxton  Mettle*  in  England. 
Murder  of  Edward  the  Fifth. 
Richard  the  Third,  died  1485. 
Buckingham's  Insurrection. 
Battle  of  Bosworth. 


THE  TUDORS. 
1485-1603. 


1485   Henry  the  Serenth,  died  1509. 
1487    Conspiracy  of  Lambert  SimneL 
1430    Treaty  with  Ferdnuuid  and  Isabella. 
1433    Henry  invades  Fnmce. 
1437    Cornish  rebellion. 

Perkin  Warbeck  captured. 


1437  Sebastian  Cabot  lands  in  America. 

1433  CoUt  and  Erasmus  at  Oxfotd, 

1501  Arthur  Tudor  marries  Catharine  of  Aragon. 

1 503  Margaret  Tudor  marries  James  the  Fourth. 

1505  CpUt  Dean  of  S.  PauVs. 

1503  Henry  the  Bichth,  died  1547. 
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1500    Erasmus  writes  tfu  ' '  Praise  4>f  Folly. " 

1512  War  with  France. 

1513  Battles  of  the  Spurs  and  of  Fiodden. 
Wolsey  becomes  chief  Minister. 

1515      Afore's  "  Utopia'* 

1517      Luther  denounces  Indulgences. 

1 5aO     Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold. 

Luther  bums  the  Pope's  Bull. 

1521  Quarrel  of  Luther  with  Henry  the  Eighth. 

1522  Renewal  of  French  war. 

1523  Wolsey  quarrels  with  the  Commons. 

1525  Exaction  of  Benevolences  defeated. 
Peace  with  France. 

Tyndale  translates  the  New  Testament, 

1526  Henry  resolves  on  a  Divorce.   Persecution 

of  Protestants. 
1529     Fall  of  Wolsey.     Ministry  of  Norfolk  and 
More. 

1 531  King  acknowledged  as  "  Supreme  Head  of 

the  Church  of  England." 

1532  Statute  of  Appeals. 

1534  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Succession. 

1535  Cromwell  Vicar-General. 
Death  of  More. 

Overthrow  of  the  Geraldines  In  Ireland. 

1536  Dissolution  of  lesser  Monasteries. 

1537  Pilgnniage  of  Grace. 

1538  English  Bible  issued. 

1539  Execution  of  Lord  Exeter. 
Law  of  Six  Articles. 
Suppression  of  greater  Abbe)-^ 

1542    Completion    of  the   Tudor  Conquest  of 

Ireland. 
1 544    War  with  France. 

1 547  Execution  of  E^rl  of  Surrey. 
Edinrard  the  Sixth,  died  1553* 
Battle  of  Pinkie  Cleugh. 
Suppression  of  Chantries. 

1548  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

1549  Western  Rebellion.    End  of  Somerset's 

Protectorate. 
1551     Death  of  SomerseL 

1553  Mary,  died  1558. 
Chancellor  dUcovers  Archangel. 

1554  Mary  marries  Philip  of  Spain. 
England  absolved  by  Cardinal  Pole. 

1555  Persecution  of  Protestants  begins. 

1556  Burning  of  Archbishop  Cranmer. 

1557  War  with  France. 

1558  Loss  of  Calais. 
Ellsabethj  died  1603. 

1559    restores     Ro^'al     Suprsmacy     and 

English  Prayer  Book. 

1560  War  in  Scotland. 

1561  Mary  Stuart  lands  in  Scotland. 

1562  Rebellion  of  Shane  O'Neill  in  Ulster. 


1 562  Elizabeth  supporu  French  Huguenots. 
Hawkins  begins  Slave  Trade  with  Africa. 

1563  First  penal  statute  against  Catholics. 
English  driven  out  of  Havre. 
Thirty-nine  Articles  imposed  on  clericy. 

1565  Mary  marries  Damley. 

1566  Damley  murders  Rizzlo. 
Royal  Exchange  builL 

1 567  Murder  of  Damley. 

Defeat  and  death  of  Shane  O'Neill. 

1568  Mary  flies  to  England. 

1569  Revolt  of  the  northem  Earls. 

1570  Bull  of  Deposition  published. 

1 571  Conspiracy  and  death  of  Norfolk. 

1 572  Rising  of  the  Low  Countries  against  Alva. 
Cartwright's  "  Admonition  to  the  Parlia- 
ment." 

1575  Queen  refuses  Netheriands. 

1 576  First  public  Theatre  in  Blackfria  n. 
Landing  of  the  Seminary  Priests. 

1577  Drake  sets  sail  for  the  Pacific 

1579  Lyiys  "  Euphues.*' 
Spenserpublishes'^ShephenrsCalendarr 

1580  Campian  and  Parsons  in  England. 
Revolt  of  the  Desmonds. 
Ma.ssacre  of  Smerwick. 

1583  Plots  to  assassinate  Elizabeth. 

New  powers  given  to  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission. 

1584  Murder  of  Prince  of  Orange. 
Armada  gathers  in  the  Tagus. 
Colonization  of  Virginia. 

1585  English  Army  sent  to  Netheriand<i. 
Drake  on  the  Spanish  Coast. 

1586  Battle  of  Zutphen. 
Babington's  Plot. 

1 587  Shakspere  in  London. 
Death  of  Mary  Stuart. 

Drake  bums  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz. 
Marlowe* s  *'  Tamburlaifte." 

1588  Defeat  of  the  Armada. 
Martin  Marprelate  Tracts 

1589  Drake  plunders  Coranna. 

1 590  Publication  of  the  **  Faerie  Queen," 

1593  Shakspere's  "  Venus  and  Adonis," 

1594  Hooker's  "Ecclesiastical  Polity." 

1596  Jonson*s  **  Every  Man  in  his  Humour." 
Descent  upon  Cadiz. 

1597  Ruin  of  the  Second  Arma'!a. 
Bacon  s  **  Essays." 

1598  Revolt  of  Hugh  O'Neill 

1599  Expedition  of  Earl  of  Essex  in  Ireland. 
1601      Execution  of  Essex. 

1603     Moiintjoy  completes  the  conquest  of  Ii^ 
land. 
Death  of  Elizabeth. 
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THE    STUARTS. 
1603-1688. 


160S  James  the  Firat,  died  1635. 
Millenary  Peddoa. 

1604  Parliament    claims    to   deal    with   both 

Church  and  State. 
Hampton  Court  Conference. 

1605  Gunpowder  Ploc 

Bme0m*s  **  Adomtutment  •/  Lemming** 
1610     Parliament*!  Petition  of  Gnerancea. 
Plantation  of  Ulster. 

1613  Marriage  of  the  Elector  FaUtine. 

1614  First  quarrels  with  the  Parliament. 

1616  Trial  of  the  Earl  and  Counter  of  Somer^t. 
Dismissal  of  Chief  Justice  Coke. 
Death  0/  Skaks^ere, 

1617  Bacon  Lord  Keeper. 

Proposals  for  the  Spanish  Marriage. 
The  Declaration  of  Sports. 

1618  }  ^'^P^^'i'^Q  *°<'  death  of  Ralegh. 
1618  Beginning  of  Thirty  Years'  War. 
16&0     Invasion  of  the  Palatinate. 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrim-Fathers  in  New 
England. 
1621      Bacon**  *' Novum  Orgtutum," 

Impeachment  of  Bacon. 

James  tears  out  the  Protestation  of  the 
Commons. 
16SI3    Journey  of  Prince  Charles  to  Madrid. 
16ft4    Resolve  of  War  against  Spain. 
1625    Cluurtos  thb  First,  died  1649- 

First  Parliament  di&solved. 

Failure  of  expedition  against  Cadix. 
16ft6     Budciogham  impeached. 

Second  Parliament  dissolved. 
16S7     Levy  of  Benevolence  and  Forced  Loan. 

Failure  of  expedition  to  Rochelle. 
16ft8    The  Petition  of  Right. 

Murder  of  Buckingham. 

Lnmd  Bishop  of  London, 

1629  DiaaolutioQ  of  Third  Parliament. 
Charter  granted  to  Blassachuaetts. 
Wentworth  Lord  President  of  the  North. 

1630  Puritan  Emigration  to  New  England. 
1669    Wentworth  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland. 

Lentd  Arehhithop  of  CnnUrbury. 

MiUon**  ''AUegro'*  emd  **  Ponservso." 

Prynne's  "  Histrio-mastix." 
1664    miton'e  "Comue." 
1666    JuxoQ  Lord  Treasurer. 

Book   of  Canons  and  Common  Prayer 
issued  for  Scotland. 

Hampden  refines  to  pay  Ship-money. 


1667     Revolt  of  Edinburgh. 

Trial  of  Hampden. 
1638    Milton* s  '' Lycidas.** 

The  Scotch  Covenant. 
1636     Leslie  at  Dunse  Law. 

Pacification  of  Berwidc. 

1640  The  Short  Parliament. 
The  Bishops*  War. 

Great  Council  of  Peers  at  York. 
Long  Parliament  meets,  Nm: 
Pym  leader  of  the  Commons. 

1641  Execution  of  Strafford,  May. 
Charles  visits  Scotland. 
Hyde  organizes  royalist  party. 
The  Irish  Massacre,  Oct. 

The  Grand  Remonstrance,  Nov. 

1642  Impeachment  of  Five  Members,  Jan. 
Charles  before  Hull,  A^ril. 
Royalists  withdraw  from  Parliament. 
Charles  raises  Standard  at  Nottillgtuln^ 

August  3X 
Battle  of  Edgehill,  Oct.  33. 
Hobhes  writes  the  "  De  C/Vy." 

1643  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster. 
Rising  of  the  Conushmen,  May. 
Death  of  Hampden,  June. 

Battle  of  Roundway  Down,  /uiy. 

Siege  of  Gloucester,  Aug. 

Death  of  Falkbnd,  .^e/t. 

Charles  n^otiates  with  Irish  Catholics. 

Taking  of  the  Covenant,  Se/t.  35. 

1644  Fight  at  Cropredy  Bridge,  Juu*. 
Battle  of  Marston  Moor,  /u/y  2. 
Surrender  of  Partiamentary  Army  in  Corn- 
wall, Se/t.  3. 

Battle  of  Tippermuir,  Se/t.  3. 
Battle  of  Newbury,  Oct. 
Mi/ton's  ' '  A  reo/agitica.  '* 

1645  Self-denying  Ordinance,  A/ril. 
New  Model  nused. 

Battle  of  Naseby,  /une  14. 
Battle  of  Philiphaugh,  Se/t. 

1646  Charles  surrenders  to  the  Scots,  May. 

1647  ScuU  surrender  Charles  to  the   Houses, 

/an.  30, 
Army  elects  Agitators,  A/n'i. 
The  King  seized  at  Holmby  House,  /une. 
**  Humble  Representation  "  of  the  Army, 

/une. 
Expulsion  of  the  Eleven  Members. 
Army  occupies  London,  Aur 
Flight  of  the  King,  Nov. 
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ia4>7     Secret  Treaty  of  Charies  with  the  Scots, 
Dec, 

1048  Outbreak  of  the  Royalist  Revolt,  Feb, 
Revolt  of  the  Fleet,  and  of  Kent,  May, 
Fairfax    and   Cromwell    in   Essex    And 

Battle  of  Preston,  Aug,  ij. 
Surrender  of  Coldiesler,  At^.  97 
Pride's  Purse,  Dec. 
RoytU  Society  begin*  at  Oxford. 

1049  Execution  of  Charies  1.,  Jan,  30. 
Scotland  prodaims  Charles  IL  King. 
England  ptoclaiaM  itself  a  Commonwealth. 
Cromwell  storms  Drogheda,  Sept,  xi. 

1650  Cromwell  enters  Scotland. 
Battle  of  Dunbar,  Sept,  3. 

1651  Battle  of  Worcester,  Sept,  3. 
Hobbeis  "Leviathan." 

165S     Union  with  Scotland. 

Outbreak  of  Dutch  War,  May. 
Victory  of  Tromp,  Nov, 

1653  Victory  of  Blake, /^/^. 

Cromwell  drives  out  the  Parliament, 
April  90. 

Constituent  Convention  (Barebones  Par- 
UamentX  Jt^fy, 

Convention  dissolves,  Dec. 

The  Instrument  of  Government. 

OliTer  Crom^relly  Irfird  Pro- 
tectory died  1658. 

1654  Peace  concluded  with  Holland. 
First  Protectomte  Parliament,  Se^t. 

1655  Dissolttdon  of  the  Pau-lianient,  Jan. 
The  Major-Generals. 
Settlement  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Settlement  of  the  Church. 

Blake  in  the  Meditenmnean. 

War  with  Spain  and  Conquest  of  Jamaica. 

1656  Second  Protectorate  Pariiament,  Sept. 

1657  Blake's  victory  at  Sanu  Cms. 
Cromwell  refuses  title  of  King. 
Act  of  GovemmenL 

1658  Pariiament  dissolved,  Feb. 
Battle  of  the  Dunes. 
Capture  of  Dunkirk. 
Death  of  Cromwell,  SepL  3. 

Rlckard  Cromwell,  Iiord  Pro- 
tector, died  xjia. 
1656    Third  Protectorate  Pariiament. 

Parliament  dissolved. 

Long  Pariiament  recalled. 

Long  Parliament  again  driven  out. 
1660     Monk  enters  London. 

The  "Convention"  Parliament. 

Chmrles  the  SecOlld,landsat  Dover, 
Mat,  died  1685. 


1660  Union  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  undone. 

1661  Cavalier  Parliament  begins. 
1666    Act  of  Uniformity  re-enacted. 

Puritan  deigy  driven  out. 
ReyeU  Society  eU  Lomdom. 

1663  Dispensing  BiU  fiuls. 

1664  Cooventide  Act. 

1665  Dutch  War  bogins. 
Five  Mile  AcC 
Plague  of  London. 
Newton's  Tkeory  of  Flmxian*. 

1666  Fire  of  London. 

1667  The  Dutch  in  the  Med%vay. 
Dismissal  of  Clarendon. 
Peace  of  Br^dai 

Lewis  attacks  Flanders. 

Milton'*  '*  Paradise  LosL" 

The  Triple  Alliance. 

Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapdle. 

Ashley   shrinks  back  fiora  toleration  to 

Treaty  of  Dover. 

Bunyan**  ^^  Pilgrim*  s  Progress**  written' 

Milton* s    '^Paradise  Regained*"    and 

**  Samson  Agonistes,** 
Newton* s  Theory  of  Light. 
Closing  of  the  Exchequer. 
Declaration  of  Indulgence. 
War  begins  with  Holland. 
Ashley  made  Chancellor. 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  withdrawiL 
The  Test  Act. 
Shaftesbury  disnussed. 
Shaftesbury  takes  the  lead  of  the  Cotmtry 

Pisrty. 
1674>    Bill  of  Protestant  Securities  fiuls. 

Charles  makes  Peace  with  Holland. 
Danby  Lord  Treasurer. 

1675  Treaty  of  mutual  aid  between  Charies  and 

Lewis. 

1677  Shaftesbury  sent  to  the  Tower. 

Bill  for  Security  of  the  Church  lails. 
Address  of  the    Houses   for  War   with 

France. 
Prince  of  Orange  marries  Mary. 

1678  Peace  of  Nimeguen. 

Oates  invents  the  Popish  Plot. 

1676  New  Pariiament  meets. 
Fall  of  Danby. 

New  Ministry  with  Shaftesbury  at  its  head. 
Temple's  plan  for  a  new  Council. 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed. 
Exclusion  Bill  introduced. 
Pariiament  dissolved. 
Shaftesbury  dismissed. 
1680    Committee  for  agitation  focmed. 


1668 

1670 
1671 

1676 
1673 
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1681 


lesa 


less 


less 


Monmoiith  pcetends  to  the  throne. 

Petitioners  and  Abhorrers. 

Eachwion  Bill  thrown  out  by  the  Lords. 

Trial  of  Lord  Staflbrd. 

Pariiament  at  Oxfbrd. 

Treaty  with  France. 

Limitation  Bill  rejected. 

Shaftesbury  and  Monmouth  arrested. 

Conspiracy  and  flight  of  Shaftesbury. 

P«nn  founds  Pennsyhraimu 

Death  of  Shaftesbury. 

Rye-house  Plot. 

Execution  of  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon 

Sidney. 
Town  charters  quashed. 
Army  increased. 

JmMomm  the  Second,  died  1701. 
Insurrection  of  Argyll  and  Monmouth. 
Battie  of  Sedgemoor,  /ufy  6. 
The  Bloody  CircuiL 
Anny  raised  to  ao^ooo  men. 


1685    Revocation  of  Edict  of  Nantes. 
1 688    Test  Act  dispensed  with  by  royal  authority. 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  set  up. 

1887  Nnoion's^'Prinei^ia." 

Expulsion  of  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen. 
Dismissal  of  Lords  Rochester  and  Cla* 

rendon. 
Declaration  of  Indulgence. 
The  Boroughs  regulated. 
William  of  Orange  protests  against  the 

Declaration. 
Tyroonnell  made  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland. 

1888  Clergy  reftise  to  read  the  new  Declaration 

of  Indulgence. 
Birth  of  James's  son. 
Invitation  to  William. 
Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops. 
Irbh  troops  brought  over  to  England. 
Lewis  attacks  Germany. 
William  of  Orange  lands  at  Torbay. 
Flight  of  James. 


MODERN    ENGLAND. 


1688 

Convention  Pariiament. 

1701 

Declaration  of  Rights. 

1702 

\10A 

end  Queen. 

William  forms  the  Grand  Alliance  against 

1705 

Lewis. 

1708 

Battie  of  Killiecrankie,  July  27. 

1787 

Siege  of  Londonderry. 

1708 

Mutiny  Bill. 

Toleration  Bill. 

1708 

Bin  of  Rights. 

1710 

Secession  of  the  Non-jurors. 

I890 

Abjumtion  Bill  and  Act  of  Grace. 

1718 

Battle  of  Beachy  Head,  Jtrnt  30. 

1713 

Battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  i. 

1714 

William  repulsed  from  Limerick. 

1881 

Battle  of  Aughrim,  July. 

1715 

Capitulation  and  Treaty  of  Limerick. 

1718 

1888 

Mdissacre  of  Glencoe. 
Battle  of  La  Hogue,  May  19. 

1717 

1883 

Sunderland's  plan  of  a  Ministry. 

1718 

1884 

Bank  of  England  set  up. 
Death  of  Mary. 

1780 

1888 

Currency  restored. 

1781 

1887 

Peace  of  Ryswick. 

1783 

1888 

First  Partition  Treaty. 

1787 

1700 

Second  Partition  Treaty. 

1701 

Duke  of  Anjou  becomes  King  of  Spain. 

1788 

Act  of  Settlement  passed. 

1730 

3* 

Death  of  James  II. 

Anne  J  died  17 14. 

Battle  of  Blenheim,  August  13. 

Harley  and  St.  John  take  office. 

Victories  of  Peterborough  in  Spain. 

Battle  of  Ramillies,  May  33. 

Act  of  Union  vrith  Scotland. 

Dismissal  of  Hariey  and  St.  John. 

Battle  of  Oudenarde. 

Battle  of  Malplaquet. 

Trial  of  Sacheverell. 

Tory  Ministry  of  Harley  and  St.  John. 

Dismissal  of  Marlborough. 

Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Oeorire  the  First,  died  1727. 

Ministry  of  Townshend  and  Walpole. 

Jacobite  Revolt  under  Lord  Mar. 

The  Septennial  Bill. 

The  Triple  Alliance. 

Ministry  of  Lord  Stanhope. 

The  Quadruple  Alliance. 

Faihire  of  the  Peerage  Bill. 

The  South  Sea  Company. 

Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Exile  of  Bishop  Atterbury. 

War  with  Austria  and  Spain. 

Oeorire  the  Second,  died  1760. 

Treaty  of  Seville. 

Free  exportation  of  American  rice  allowed. 
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17S1 
17SS 


17S7 
1738 
1739 
1740 
174fl 
17^43 
1745 


1743 

1743 

1751 

1754 

1755 

1753 

1757 

1753 
1753 

1730 
1731 

1733 

1734 

1735 


1733 
1738 


Treaty  of  Vienna. 

Walpole's  Excise  BilL 

War  of  the  Polish  Succession. 

Family   compact    between    France  and 
Spain. 

Death  of  Queen  Caroline. 

The  Methodists  appear  in  London. 

War  declared  with  Spain. 

War  of  the  Austrian  Successioo. 

Resignation  of  Walpole. 

Battle  of  Dettingen,  June  37. 

Ministry  of  Henry  Pelhanu 

Battle  of  Fontenoy,  May  31. 

Charles  EUlward  lands  in  Scotland. 

Battle  of  Prestonpans,  Sept,  sx. 

Charles  Eklward  reaches  Derby,  Dec.  4. 

Battle  of  Falkirk,  Jan.  93. 

Battle  of  Culk>den,  April  16. 

Peace  of  Aix.la-Chapelle. 

Clive's  surprise  of  Arcot. 

Death  of  Henry  Pelham. 

Ministry  of  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

The  Seven  Years'  War. 

Defeat  of  General  Braddock. 

Loss  of  Port  Mahon. 

Retreat  of  Admiral  Byng. 

Convention  of  Closter-Scven. 

Ministry  of  William  Pitt. 

Battle  of  Plassey,  Jnnt  23. 

Capture  of  Louisburg  and  Cape  Breton. 

Capture  of  Fort  Duquesne. 

Battle  of  Minden,  August  z. 

Capture  of  Fort  Niagara  and  Ticonderoga. 

Wolfe's  victory  on  Heights  of  Abraham. 

Battle  of  Qniberon  Bay,  Nov,  ao. 

Oeorffe  the  Third   died  xSaow 

Battle  of  Wandewash. 

Pitt  resigns  office. 

Ministry  of  Lord  Bute. 

Brindley's  Canal  over  tMo  /rwell. 

Peace  of  Paris. 

Ministry  of  George  Grenville. 

Wedgwood  estahliskes  potteries. 

First  expulsion  of  Wilkes  from  House  of 
Commons. 

Hargreaves  invents  Spittning  Jenny. 

Stamp  Act  passed. 

Ministry  of  Lord  Rockingham. 

Meeting  and  Protest  of  American  Con- 
gress. 

Watt  invents  Steam  Engine. 

Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

Ministry  of  Lord  Chatham. 

Ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Second  expulsion  of  Wilkes. 

Ariewrigkt  invents  Spinning  Machine. 


1733 


1770 

1771 

1773 
1774 

1775 


1773 


1777 

1773 

1779 

1730 

1731 

1733 


1733 


1784 


Wilkes  three   times  elected  for 
sex. 

House  of  Commons  seats  CoL  LuttrelL 

Occupation  of  Boston  by  British  troops. 

Letters  of  Junius. 

Chatham's  prc^xMal  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form. 

Ministry  of  Lord  North. 

Last  attempt  to   prevent  Parliamcatarj 
reporting. 

Beginning  of  thg  greeU  English  Jonrmnitm 

Hastings  appointed  Govemor-GeneraL 

Boston  tea-riots. 

Military  occupation  of  Boston. 

Its  port  closed. 

Massachusetts  Charter  adtered. 

Congress  assemUes  at  Philaddphia. 

Rejection  of  Chatham's  plan  of  conciliation. 

Skirmish  at  Lexington. 

Americans,    under   Washington,    besiege 
Boston. 

Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill. 

Southern  Colonies  expel  their  Governors. 

Crompton  invents  the  Mule. 

Arnold  invades  Canada. 

Evacuation  of  Boston. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4. 

Battles  of  Brooklyn  and  Trenton. 

Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations." 

Battle  of  Brandywine. 

Surrender  of  Saratoga,  Oct.  17. 

Chatham  proposes  Federal  Union. 

Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 

Alliance  of  France  and  Spain  with  United 
States. 

Death  of  Chatham. 

Siege  of  Gibraltar. 

Armed  Neutrality  of  Northern  Powers. 

The  Irish  Volunteers. 

Capture  of  Charlestown. 

Descent  of  Hyder  Ali  on  the  Camatic. 

Defeat  of  Hyder  at  Pcuto  Novo. 

Surrender  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown. 

Ministry  of  Lord  Rockingham. 

Victories  of  Rodney. 

Repeal  of  Poynings'  Act. 

Pitt's  Bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 

Burke's  Bill  of  Economical  Reform* 

Shelbume  Ministry. 

Repulse  of  Allies  fixwn  Gibraltar. 

Treaties  of  Paris  and  Versailles. 

Coalition  Ministry  of  Fox  and  North. 

Fox's  India  BUL 

Ministry  of  Pitt. 

Pitt's  India  Bill. 

Financial  Reforms. 
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1706 


1786 
1787 
1788 
1786 


1790 


1761 


1766 


1786 


1784 


1786 
1787 


1788 
1788 
1800 

1801 


1808 

1806 

IBOA 
1805 
1806 

1807 


Fuiiamenury  Refonn  Bill. 

Free  Trade    Bill  between  England  and 

Ireland. 
Trial  of  Wancn  Hastings. 
Treaty  of  Commeroe  with  nance. 
The  Regency  BilL 

Meeting  of  States-General  at  VemiUea. 
New  French  Coostttution. 
Triple  Alliance  ibr  defence  of  Turkey. 
Quarrel  over  Nootka  Sound. 
Pitt  defends  Poland. 
Bunkt's    "Xi^tciioMs    tm  tfu    Frttuh 

Retwluium." 
Representative   Government    set   up  in 

Canada. 
Fox's  Ubd  AcL 
Burk^»  ^*  Appeal  Jr0m  the  New  to  the 

Old  Whigsr 
Pitt  hinders  Holland  from  joining   the 

Coalition. 
France  opens  the  ScheldL 
Pitt's  eflforts  for  peace. 
The  United  Irishmen. 
France  declares  War  on  England. 
Part  of  Whigs  join  Pitt. 
English  army  lands  in  Flanders. 
English  driven  from  Toulon. 
English  driven  from  Holland. 
Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
Victory  of  Lord  Howe,  June  i. 
BmriuTs  *'  Leiten  on  a  Regicide  Pemet," 
England  alone  in  the  War  with  France. 
Battle  of  Camperdown. 
Battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
Irish  revolt  crushed  at  Vinegar  Hill. 
Battle  of  the  Nile. 

Pitt  revives  the  Coalition  against  France. 
Conquest  of  Mysore. 
Surrender  of  Malta  to  English  Fleet. 
Armed  Neutrality  of  Northern  Powers. 
Act  of  Union  %rith  Ireland. 
George  the  Third  rejects  Pitt's  Plan  of 

Catholic  Emancipation. 
Administration  of  Mr.  Addington. 
Surrender  of  French  army  in  Egypt. 
Battle  of  Copenhagen. 
Peace  of  Amiens. 

Publicati4m  of  *^ Edinburgh  Review." 
War  declared  against  Buonaparte. 
Battle  of  Assaye. 
Second  Ministry  of  Pitt. 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21. 
Death  of  Pitt,  Jan.  23. 
Mhiistry  of  Lord  Grenville. 
Death  of  Fox. 
Orders  in  Council. 


1807  AboUtion  of  Slave  Trade. 
Ministry  of  Duke  of  Portland. 
Seizure  of  Danish  Fleet. 

1808  Battle  of  Vimiera,   and   Convuition   of 

Cintra. 
1808    America  passes  Non-Intercotirse  Act. 
Battle  of  Corunna,  /an.  16. 
Wellesley  drives  Soult  from  Oporto. 
Battle  of  Talavera,  Jniy  sS. 
Expedition  against  Walcheren. 
Minbtry  of  Spencer  Perceval. 
Revival  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

1810  Battle  of  Busaco. 
Lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 

1811  Prince  of  Wales  becomes  Regent. 
Battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onore,  May  5. 
Luddite  Riots. 

1818     Assassination  of  Spencer  Perceval. 

Ministry  of  Lord  Liverpool. 

Storm  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz. 

America-declares  War  against  England. 

Battle  of  Salamanca,  July  22. 

Wellington  retreats  from  Burgos. 

Victories  of  American  Frigates. 
1816     Battle  of  Vitoria,  June  sz. 

Battles  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Wellington  enters  France,  Oct. 

Americans  attack  Canada. 

1814  Battle  of  Orthes. 

Battle  of  Toulouse,  April  10. 
Battle  of  Chippewa,  July 
Raid  upon  Washington.  , 

British  repulses  at  Plattsburg  and   New 
Orleans. 

1815  Battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  June  16. 
Battle  of  Waterloo.  June  j8. 
Treaty  of  Vienna. 

1818     Manchester  Massacre. 
18flO    Cato  Street  Conspiracy. 

G^orire  the  Fourth,  died  1830. 

Bill  for  the  Queen's  Divorce. 
1888    Canning  Foreign  Minister. 
1886     Mr.  Huskisson  joins  the  Ministry. 

1886  Expedition  to  Portugal. 
Recognition  of  South  American  Slateii. 

1887  Ministry  of  Mr.  Canning. 
Ministry  of  Lord  Goderich. 
Battle  of  Navarino. 

1888  Ministry  of  Duke  of  Wellington. 
1828    Catholic  Emancipation  B.11. 

1860  WillUm  the  Fourth,  died  1837. 
Ministry  of  Lord  Grey. 

opening  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway. 

1861  Reform  Agitation. 

1868    Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  passed,/ivi«r  7. 
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1883 

Suppresnon  of  Colonial  Slavery. 
East  Indian  trade  thrown  open. 

1848 

1884 

Ministry  of  Lord  Melboome. 
New  Poor  Law. 

1848 

System  of  National  Education  begun. 

1858 

Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL 

1835 

Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  replaced. 
Municipal  Corporation  Act. 

1854 

1838 

General  Registratioa  Acu 

Civil  Marriages  AcL 

1855 

1837 

Victoria. 

1838 

Formation  of  Anti*Com-Law  League. 

1858 

1838 

Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Education 

1857 

instituted. 

1858 

Demands  for  a  People's  Charter. 

Revolt  in  Canada. 

War  with  China. 

Occupation  of  Cabul. 

1858 

1840 

Quadruple  Alliance  with  France,  Portugal 

1885 

and  Spain. 

1888 

Bombardment  of  Acre. 

1887 

1841 
1848 

Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

1888 

Peace  with  China. 

1888 

Massacre  of  English  Army  in  AfTghanistan. 

Victories  of  Pollock  in  Affghanistan. 

1870 

Annexation  of  Sonde. 

1845 

Battles  of  Moodkee  and  Feroieshah. 

1871 

1848 

Battle  of  Sobraon. 

Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 

1878 

Ministry  of  Lotd  John  RussdL 

1874 

Suppression  of  the  Chartists  and  Iriih 

rebels. 
Victory  of  Goojerat. 
Annexation  of  the  Punjaub. 
Ministry  of  Lord  Derby. 
Ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 
Alliance  with  France  against  Russia. 
Siege  of  SebastopoL 
Battle  of  Inkermann,  Nov.  5. 
Ministry  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
Capture  of  SebastopoL 
Peace  of  Paris  with  Russia. 
Sepoy  Mutiny  in  Bengal. 
Sovereignty  of  India  transferred  to  the 

Crown. 
Volunteer  movement 
Second  Ministry  of  Lord  Derby. 
Second  Ministry  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
Ministry  of  Lord  Russell. 
Third  Ministry  of  Lord  Derby. 
Pariiamentary  Reform  BilL 
Ministry  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 
Ministry  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Disestablishment  of  Episcopal  Church  in 

Ireland. 
Irish  Land  BiU. 
Education  BilL 

Abolition  of  religious  tests  in  Univerritiee. 
Army  KIL 
Balfot  Bilk 
Second  Ministry  of  Mr.  DisnwlL 
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KINGS    OP    THE    HOUSE    OP   CERDIC,   FROM    ECQBERHT. 


iETHELBALD, 
r.  857-860. 


ECGBERHT, 
r.  803-839. 

.ETHELWULF, 
r.  830-857. 


iETHELBERHT,       iETHELRED  I. 

r.  860-866.  r.  866-871. 


MLFRED-EaiAswith. 
r.  8/1-90X. 


LJ 


i 

EADWARD 

THB  BLDER, 

r.  901-925. 


iCTHELSTAN,      EADMUND,  =  y«(/i7/«.        EADRED, 
r.  925-940-  T.  940-94^      I  r.  946-955. 


EADWIG, 

r.  955-959- 


1 


EADWARD 

THB  MAKTYK, 

r.  975-978. 


X.  ^thel/lted  a  EADGAR,  =  2.  Mlfthryth. 
I   r.  939-975- 


X.  Namt  =  iCTHELRED  11.  =  a.  Emma  of 

tanay  =  3. 

r.  XOX7-X035. 


MMCtrtuin 


r.  978-10x6. 


r 


Normti 


Cnut, 


EADMUND  IKONSIDB, 
r.  Ap.  23-Nov.  30, 
xox6, 
m.  EaldgyiJu 

I 


I 
iElfr«d, 
killed  X036. 


1 

EADWARD 

THE 
CONFESSOR, 

r.  X042  xu66. 


L 


1 

Harthacnut, 
r.  XQ40-X042. 


Eadmund. 


I 
Eadward, 
d.  X057, 
m,  Agatha, 


I  I 

Eadgar,  Bifaigaret, 

elected  d.  10Q3. 

King  in  m.  Malcolm  If  I. 

X066.  Kiftg  of  Scots. 

Matilda, 

d.  ixx8, 

m,  Henry  I. 

Kmr  of 

England, 


Christina, 
a  nun. 


DANISH  KINGS. 


xxzv 


THE    DANISH     KINGS. 


SWEIN  FORKBEARD. 
d.  i«4. 

CNUT== 
r.  xoa6»io35. 


Swcgen. 


HARALD, 
r.  1035-X040. 


\ 


JSmma  of  Normandy^  widow 
o/KingjKtktlrtdlL 


"S^- 


I 

HARTHACNUT, 
r.  1040-1042. 


llUgiUmaU, 
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DUKB8  OP  THB  NORMANS. 


HROLF. 

lit  Duke  of  the  N 

r.  91X-927. 

WILLIAM 

LONGSWORD, 

RICHARD 

THB  rSASLBSS, 
f'  943-99^- 


■L 


■r 


RICHARD 

THB  GOOD, 

r.  996-1036. 


1 

Emma. 
m,  t.  /Etktlrtd  It.  of 

England, 
m.  3.  Cnnt  of  England 
€uui  Denmark. 


RICHARD  in. 
r.  lozt-iosS. 


ROBERT 

THB  MAGNIFICENT, 

r.  1038-1035. 
WILLIAM 

THB  CONQUEROK, 

r.  1035-1087. 


/ 

ROBERT  II. 

r.  1087- 1096. 

(frum  109^  to  iioo 

the  Duchy  was 

held  hv  hi* 

brother  William,) 

and  1100-1106, 
(when  he  was  over- 
thrown at  Tinchfc- 
brai  by  his 
brother  Henry.) 


[LL! 


WILLIAM 

Kuros, 
r.  1096-1100. 


HENRY  L 
r.  1106-1135. 


Matilda, 
m.  GEOFFRY, 

C01;NT  Off   ANJOU 
AND  MAINE 

(who  won  the 

Duchy  from 

Ste|Nien)i 


Adela, 

nt.  SU^ktn^ 

Count  of  Bloi*. 

I 
STEPHEN 

OF   BIX>1S, 

s.  1135. 


fl 


( 

RICHARD 

THB  LION   HBAET, 

r.  1189-1199. 


HENRY  IL 

invested  with  the 

Duchy  1 151, 

d.  1189. 

I 


) 

JOHN, 

r.  119^1304. 

(when  Normandy  was  cooqaered 

by  France.) 


EDWARD  III.     HENRY  IV. 


zxxmi 


Claim  of  EDWARD    III.  to  the  French  Crown. 


LEWIS  X. 
r.  13x4-1316. 

JOHN  I. 

15  N0V.-19  Not. 

13x61 


PHILIP  IV. 

THB  FAIS, 

r.  1385-13x4. 


PHILIP  in. 

THE  BOLD, 

r.  1370-1385. 

I 


,L 


PHILIP  V. 

THB  LONG, 
r.  I3l6-X333. 


.1 


CHARLES  IV. 

THB  FAIR. 

r.  X333-X338. 


\ 

Iiabd. 

m.  Edward  11. 

of  EngUutd, 

Edward  III. 
of  England. 


\ 
Charles,  Count 
of  Valois, 
d. 


X325- 


PHILIP  VL 

OF   VALOIS. 

r.  1338-1350. 
JOHN  IL 

THE  GOOD, 

r.  X350-1364. 


Descent  of  HENRY    IV. 


)W/ 


EDWARD  I. 


EDWARD  II. 


SDW. 


in. 


HENRY  IIL 

I 


Tboaias, 

Earl  of  Lancaster, 

beheaded  X333. 


Edmund, 
Earl  of  Lancaster. 

I 


Henry, 
Earl  of  Lancaster. 


Henry. 
Duke  of  Lancaster. 


:  1 

JohnofGMmt,        =        Bbuxrhe 
Duke  of  LancaMcr.      I      of  Lancaster. 


HENRY  IV. 
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DUKES  OP  THB  NORMANS. 


HROLF. 

ist  Duke  of  the  N 

r.  91 1-937- 

WILLIAM 

LONGSWORD, 

RICHARD 

THE  FBAKLESS, 

«••  9<3-99«- 


■L 


RICHARD 

THE  GOOD, 

r.  996-1036. 


1 

Einiiuii 
m,  1.  /Etkelred  It.  of 

England. 

m.  7.  Cnut  of  EngUutd 

€uui  Dentnark, 


I 
RICHARD  in. 

r.  io2t-io28. 


ROBERT 

THE  MAGNIFICENT, 

r.  1038-1035. 
WILLIAM 

THE  CONQUEROK, 

r.  1035-1087. 


/ 

ROBERT  IL 

r.  1 087- 1096. 

(fn»m  loq^  to  iioo 

the  Ihichy  was 

held  hv  nis 

brother  William,) 

and  1100-1106, 
(when  he  was  over- 
thrown at  Tinchfc- 
brai  by  hb 
brother  Henry.) 


I 
WILLIAM 

Kurus, 
r.  1096-1 100. 


HENRY  L 
r.  1106-1x35. 


Matilda, 

m.  GEOFFRY, 

coi;nt  of  anjou 

and  maine 

(who  won  the 

Duchy  from 

Stc]Mien)i 

HENRY  IL 

invested  with  the 

Duchy  1151, 

d.  1 189. 

I 


Adela, 

m.  Steplun, 

Count  of  Blot*. 

STEPHEN 

OF   BLOIS, 
5.  1135. 


RICHARD 

THE  LION   HEAKT, 

r.  1189-1199. 


) 

JOHN, 
r.  119^1204. 
(when  Normandy  was  conquered 
by  France.) 


EDWARD  III.     HENRY  IV. 


xxxvu 


Claim  of  EDWARD    III.  to  the  French  Crown. 


LEWIS  X. 
r.  T3X4-13161. 

JOHN  I. 

15  N0V.-19  Not. 

13x61 


L 


PHILIP  IV. 

THE  FAIR, 

r.  1385-1314. 


T 


PHILIP  in. 

THB  BOLD, 

r.  ia7o-i2&5. 


,L 


PHILIP  V. 

THS  LONG, 

r.  1316-1333. 


CHARLES  IV. 

THS   FAIK, 

r.  1333-1338. 


Iiabel. 

m.  Edwaind  II. 

of  England, 

Edward  III. 
of  England. 


\ 
Charles,  Count 
of  Valois, 
d. 


13*5. 


PHILIP  VL 

OF   VALOIS. 

r.  1338-1350. 
JOHN  IL 

THS  GOOD, 

r.  1350-1364. 


Descent  of  HENRY    IV. 


EDWARD  I. 


EDWARD  II. 


SDWARD  III. 


HENRY  in. 

I 


I 

Thomas, 
Earl  of  Lancaster, 
beheaded  1333. 


Edmund, 
Earl  of  Lancaster. 

I 


1 

Henry, 
Earl  of  LancBStcr. 


JohnofGannt,        =        Blanche 
Duke  of  LencaMcr.     I      of  Lancaster. 


Henry, 
Duke  of  Lancaster. 


HENRY  IV. 
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HOU8B   OP 


EDWARD 
I 


/ 


Lionel,  Duke 
of  Clarence. 

PhiUpiM, 

m.  Edmund 

Mortimer^ 

Earl  of  March. 

I 

Roger  Mortimer, 

Earl  of  March. 

I 


EUlmund 

Mortimer, 

Earl  of  March, 

d.  1424. 


I 
Anne  Morti- 


Richani 
Duke  of 
dain  at 


\ 
EDWARD  IV. 


Edmund, 
Earl  of  Rutland, 
slaiQ  at  Wake- 
field, t46ow 


i 
EDWARD 
V. 


Richard, 
Duke  of 
York. 


EUxabeth. 

m.  HENRY 

K//. 


Katharine, 
m.  Sir 
William 
Ctmrienay. 


Henry 
Courtenay, 

Marquis 
of  Exeter, 
beheaded 

«s». 

Edwwd 


of  Devon. 


George, 
Duke  of 
Clarence. 
m,  Isabel^evOU, 
J 


f 

Edward. 

Earl  of 

Warwick, 

beheaded 

M99- 


Margaret, 
Countess  of 
Salisbary. 
beheaded 

m,  Sirkichmtd 
P0U. 

I 


r" 

Henry  Pole, 

Lord 

Montaoote. 

beheaded 


HOUSE  OF  YORK. 


YORK. 


IIL 


EdmuDdof 

Langley 

DukeorVork. 


j:       Richvd, 

I    Eariof  Oun- 

bridge. 
I  beheaded  1415. 


York, 
Wakefiekl.  146a 

I 


RICHARD  IIL 
NariUt, 


isaoeth  ?= 


EUal 


Edtnud. 

Prince  of  Wales. 

d.  1484. 


John  d«  la  PoU^ 
Duke  of  Suffolk. 


Margiret, 

m,  CkarUi^  Duko  of 

Burgundy. 


Edmund  de  la  Pole, 
Lincoln,  Earl  of  Suffolk, 

slain  at  Scoke,  14B7.       beheaded  i5x> 


John  de  la  Pole, 
Earl  of  Lin 


I 
Richard  de  la  Pole, 
slain  at  the  battle 
of  Pavia,  1525. 


Resinald  Pole, 

Aidibishop  of 

Canterbury, 

and  Cardinal, 

d.isst> 
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WILLIAM  I. 
m,  MoHUm 

I 


Robert, 

Duke  of  Normandy, 

b.  about  1056, 

d.  1134. 

William. 

Count  of  Flanden, 

b.  iioi,  d.  ttaSi. 


WILLIAM  IL 

b.  about  1060. 

d.  tioo. 


Hemy. 
b.  ZX5S,  d.  1183. 


:ha] 


RICHARD  I. 
b.  1157,  <^  xx99> 
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Norman  Conquest. 


bw  about  1097,  d.  1087. 
of  FUuuUrs. 


I 

HENRY  I. 

b.1068. 

d.  X135. 

tit,  t.  Matilda  of 

Scotland, 

Matilda. 

d.  1 167. 

m.  3.  Gooffrty^ 

Count  of 

AfUOM, 

HENRY  II. 

h.  1133.  d.  1189. 

m.  Eleanor  of 

Aouitaimo. 

I 


I 

GeoflBney. 

b.  X158,  d.  ii86w 

«.  Constance, 

keiret*  of 

Britame^, 

Artnnr, 

Duke  of 

Britanny, 

bw  SS87. 


{ 

Eustace, 
Count  of 
Boulogne, 
d.  1153. 


1 

Adda, 

d.  Z137. 

M.  Stephen, 

Count  of 

Bhris, 

I 
STEPHEN, 

d.  1154. 
m.  Matilda 
of  Boulogne. 

I 


>HN. 


JOl 

b.  1166.  d.  I3i6. 

nr.  s.  Isai>elof 

Angoulhne. 

HENRY  III. 

b.  iao6,  d.  1377. 

Mr.  Eleanor  of 

Provence, 

EDWARD  I. 

b.  1339.  dL  1307. 

M.  I.  Eleanor 

of  Castile. 

I 
EDWARD  II. 

b.  1384, 

murdered  tyn. 

m.  Isabel  of 

Franee. 

EDWARD  III. 

b.  1313,  d.  1377. 

m.  Pkilippa  of 

Hainault. 

ISee  next /age.] 


Willianu 

Count  of 

Boulogne, 

d.  ii6a 
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EDWARD 

I 


I 

Edward, 

Prince  of 

Wales. 

b.  i33o» 

d.  1376. 

Lionel, 
Duke  of 
Clarence, 
b.  1338. 
d.  1-368. 

PhUippa, 

m.  'Edmund 

Martimgr, 

Earlcf 

MarcL 

1 

t.  Blanch*^  - 
daughter  of 
Henry ^  Duke  of 
Lancaster, 

1 

=:  John  of  Gaunt,  = 

Duke  of 

Lancaster, 

b.  about  134a 

A  1.199. 

=  3.  Katharine 
Swynford, 

RICH.  11 
b.1366. 
dcp<»ed 

1399- 

1 

HENRY  IV. 

b.  1366,  d.  1413. 

m.  I.  Mary  de 

Bohun, 

John  Beanibrt, 
£arl  of  Somerset. 

Ro^er 

Mortimer, 

Earl  of 

March. 

1 

HENRY  V. 
b.  1^88,  d.  1 422. 
m.  Katharine  of 
France^  who  =  3. 

L.. 

HENRY  VL 

b.  i4a»» 

d.  1471. 

m,  Margaret  of 

Anjou. 

Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales, 

Owen  Tudor. 

Edmund        = 
Tudor.  Earl 
of  Ricnmund. 

John  Beaolbfft, 
Duke  of 
5«omerset. 

1 

Edmund             Anne 
Mortimer,        Mortimer, 
Earl  of        m,  Richard^ 
March,            Earl  of 
d.  14C4.             Cam- 
hridgtt 
who  was 
beheadtdt 

Marx) 
Beau 

u«t 
fort. 

i 

Y  vn, 

d.  1509. 

HENR 
b.  1456. 

b.  1453. 

slain  at 

Tewkesbury, 

1471. 

t.  Katharine 
of  Aragon. 


f 

HENRY  VIIL 
b.  1491,  d.  1547. 


=        3.  Anne  Boieyn.        =        3.  fane  Seymour, 


MARY. 

b.  1516,  d.  1558. 
(.  Phiii/  ofSpaim. 


ELIZABETH, 
b.  I533i  d'  >6o3. 


EDWARD  VL 
b.  1537.  A  «553- 
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Edmund  of 

Langley, 

Duke  of  York, 

b.  134X,  d.  1402. 


Richard, 

Earl  of  Cammdge, 

beheaded  1415. 

m,  Anne 

Mortimur. 

Richard  Plantiffieiiet, 

DukeofYoric, 

slain  at 

Wakefield.  1460. 


r 

EDWARD  IV. 
b.  1443.  d.  1483. 
m,  Eliuibeih 
WoodviUe, 


I 


George,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  b.  1449.  d.  1478. 


( 

Eliabeth, 
d.  i5o> 


EDWARD 

v. 

b.  1470. 


Richard. 

Duke  of 

York, 

b.  1473. 


\ 
Edward, 

Earl  of 
Warwick, 
beheaded 

«499. 


\ 

Margaret, 

Countess  of 

Salisbury, 

beh.  1541, 

nt.  Sir 

Richard 

PoU, 


Margaret, 

K  1489^  d.  1541. 

m,  I.  Jamut  IV, 

KingpfSceU, 


r 


Mary, 

b.  1498,  d.  1533. 

m.  a.  CkarUs 

Brand^m.  DtJu  of 

Suffolk, 


JamisV. 

Kii»  of  Scots, 

d.  154a. 

Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots, 
beheaded,  1587. 

JAMES  I. 
b.  X566,  d.  1695. 
Ammt  0f  D€n$matk. 

I 
\Stt  m»xt  Pagt,^ 


^ 


Frances  brandon, 
m.  Henry  Grey t 
Duke  ef  Suffolk, 

I 

Jane  Grey, 

beheaded,  1554. 

m.  Lord  Guildford 

Dudley. 


) 
RICHARD  III. 

b.  XA53,  d.  1485. 
tn.  Anne  Neville. 


Edward. 
Prince  of  Wales, 
b.  1473,  d.  1484. 
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JAMES 
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b.  1600,  beheaded  1640. 
m,  HtHfittta  Maria  of  Fra$ue. 


CHARLES  II. 
b.  1630,  d.  1685. 


X.  Amm€  Hyde  -p  JAMES  IL 

d.  X70X. 


( 

MARY, 
b.  x66a, 
d.  1694. 

WILLiAM 
III. 


ANNE, 
b.  1665, 
d.  17x4. 


2.  Mary  of 
Modtna. 


James  Francis 

Edward  Scuart, 

the  Old 

Pretender, 

b.  x688,  d.  X766. 

I 


I 
Charles 
Edward 

Stuart,  the 
Youne 

Pretender, 
b.  xTao^ 
d.  17B8. 


\ 

Henry 
Benedict 

Stuart, 
Cardinal 

York, 
b.  lyas, 
d.  1807. 


1 

Mary, 
b.  1631,  dtcMl  x66a 

m.  IVii/iam, 
Prince  ofOru$tge. 


WILLI 


AM 


in. 


b.  1650,  d.  1702. 
m.  MARY  OF 
ENGLAND, 
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1 

Elizabeth, 

b.  1596,  d.  166s. 

ttt,  FTwtnch^ 

Elector  Pal^itu, 

I 

Sofrfiuu 

d.  1714. 
fH,  Enust  Augustus, 
EUctor  of  Hanavtr. 


GEORGE  I. 

b.  1660,  d.  1737. 

Mr.  Sophia  Dorothea 

o/ZeU, 


GEORGE  11 

b.    1683,  d.    Iy6L 

Mr.  Caroline  of 

Brattdenburg- 

/  As^ach. 

I 

Frederick, 

Prince  of  Wales. 

b.  1707,  d.  X751. 

GEORGE  III. 

b.  2738,  d.  (8ao. 

Mr.  Charlotte  of 

MechUnburg" 

Strelits, 


I 

GEORGE  IV. 

K  T769,  d.  1830. 

Mr.  Caroline  of 

BrunswUh- 

IVolfenHUteL 

Charlotte, 
K  2796,  d.  1B17. 


I 


WILLIAM  IV. 
b,  1765,  d.  1837. 


Edward, 

Duke  of  Kent, 

b.  17^,  d.  18301. 


VICTORIA, 

b.  18 10. 

Mr.  Prince  Albert  of 

Saxo'Coburg  atid 

Gotha, 


Ernest   Augustus. 

King  of  Hanover. 

b.  X771,  d.  1851. 
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a  number  of  German  tribes  had  drawn  together  in  their  home- 
land between  the  Elbe  and  the  Ems,  and  in  a  wide  tract  across  the 
Ems  to  the  Rhine,  into  the  people  of  the  Saxons.  Engle,  Saxon, 
and  Jute  all  belonged  to  the  same  Low  German  branch  of  the  Teutonic 
family  ;  and  at  the  moment  when  history  discovers  them,  they  were 
being  drawn  together  by  the  ties  of  a  common  blood,  common  speech, 
common  social  and  political  institutions.  Each  of  them  was  destined 
to  share  in  the  conquest  of  the  land  in  which  we  live  ;  and  it  is  from 
the  union  of  all  of  them  when  its  conquest  was  complete  that  the 
English  people  has  sprung. 

Of  the  temper  and  life  of  the  folk  in  this  older  England  we  know 
little.  But,  from  the  glimpses  which  we  catch  of  them  when  conquest 
had  brought  them  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  their  political  and  social 
organization  must  have  been  that  of  the  German  race  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  basis  of  their  society  was  the  free  man.  He  alone 
was  known  as  "  the  man,"  or  "  the  churl ; "  and  two  phrases  set  his 
freedom  vividly  before  us.  He  was  "  the  free- necked  man,"  whose 
long  hair  floated  over  a  neck  that  had  never  bent  to  a  lord.  He  was 
"  the  weaponed  man,**  who  alone  bore  spear  and  sword,  for  he  alone 
possessed  the  right  which  in  such  a  state  of  society  formed  the  main 
check  upon  lawless  outrage,  the  right  of  private  war.  Among  the 
English,  as  among  all  the  races  of  mankind,  justice  had  originally 
sprung  from  each  man's  personal  action.  There  had  been  a  time 
when  every  freeman  was  his  own  avenger.  But  even  in  the  earliest 
forms  of  English  society  of  which  we  catch  traces  this  right  of  self- 
defence  was  being  modified  and  restricted  by  a  growing  sense  of  puHic 
justice.  The  ''blood-wite,"  or  compensation  in  money  for  personal 
wrong,  was  the  first  effort  of  the  tribe  as  a  whole  to  regulate  private 
revenge.  The  freeman's  life  and  the  freeman's  limb  had  each  on  this 
system  its  legal  price.  "  Eye  for  eye,"  ran  the  rough  customary  code, 
and  "  limb  for  limb,"  or  for  each  fair  damages.  We  see  a  further  step 
towards  the  recognition  of  a  wrong  as  done  not  to  the  individual  man, 
but  to  the  people  at  large,  in  another  custom  of  early  date.  The  price 
of  life  or  limb  was  paid,  not  by  the  wrong-doer  to  the  man  he  wronged, 
but  by  the  family  or  house  of  the  wrong-doer  to  the  family  or  house 
of  the  wronged.  Order  and  law  were  thus  made  to  rest  in  each  little 
group  of  English  people  upon  the  blood-bond  which  knit  its  families 
together  ;  every  outrage  was  held  to  have  been  done  by  all  who  were 
linked  by  blood  to  the  doer  of  it,  every  crime  to  have  been  done 
against  all  who  were  linked  by  blood  to  the  sufferer  from  it  From 
this  sense  of  the  value  of  the  family  bond,  as  a  means  of  restraining 
the  wrong-doer  by  forces  which  the  tribe  as  a  whole  did  not  as  yet 
possess,  sprang  the  first  rude  forms  of  English  justice.  Each  kinsman 
was  his  kinsman's  keeper,  bound  to  protect  him  from  wrong,  to  hinder 
hiro  from  wrong-doing,  and  to  suffer  with  and  pay  for  hin^  if  wrong 
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were  done.  So  fully  was  this  principle  recognized  that,  even  if  any 
man  was  charged  before  his  fellow-tribesmen  with  crime,  his  kinsfolk 
still  remained  in  fact  his  sole  judges  ;  for  it  was  by  their  solemn  oath 
of  his  innocence  or  his  guilt  that  he  had  to  stand  or  fall. 

The  blood-bond  gave  both  its  military  and  social  form  to  Old  English 
society.  Kinsmen  fought  side  by  side  in  the  hour  of  battle,  and  the 
feelings  of  honour  and  discipline  which  held  the  host  together  were 
drawn  from  the  common  duty  of  every  man  in  each  little  g^'oup  of 
warriors  to  his  house.  And  as  they  fought  side  by  side  on  the  field, 
so  they  dwelled  side  by  side  on  the  soil.  Harling  abode  by  Harling, 
and  Billing  by  Billing  ;  and  each  "  wick "  or  "  ham  ^  or  "  stead  '*  or 
"  tun  "  took  its  name  from  the  kinsmen  who  dwelt  together  in  it.  The 
home  or  "  ham  "  of  the  Billings  would  be  Billingham,  and  the  "  tun  " 
or  township  of  the  Harlings  would  be  Harlington.  But  in  such 
settlements,  the  tie  of  blood  was  widened  into  the  larger  tie  of  land. 
Land  with  the  German  race  seems  at  a  very  early  time  to  have  become 
the  accompaniment  of  full  freedom.  The  freeman  was  strictly  the 
freeholder,  and  the  exercise  of  his  full  rights  as  a  free  member  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belonged  was  inseparable  from  the  possession 
of  his  ''  holding."  The  landless  man  ceased  for  all  practical  purposes  to 
be  free,  though  he  was  no  man's  slave.  In  the  very  earliest  glimpse 
we  get  of  the  German  race  we  see  them  a  race  of  land-holders  and 
land-tillers.  Tacitus,  the  first  Roman  who  sought  to  know  these 
destined  conquerors  of  Rome,  describes  them  as  pasturing  on 
the  forest  glades  around  their  villages,  and  ploughing  their  village 
fields.  A  feature  which  at  once  struck  him  as  parting  them  from  the 
civilized  world  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  was  their  hatred  of  cities, 
and  their  love  even  within  their  little  settlements  of  a  jealous  indepen- 
dence. "  They  live  apart,"  he  says, "  each  by  himself,  as  woodside, 
plain,  or  fresh  spring  attracts  him."  And  as  each  dweller  within  the 
settlement  was  jealous  of  his  own  isolation  and  independence  among 
his  fellow  settlers,  so  each  settlement  was  jealous  of  its  independence 
amorg  its  fellow  settlements.  Of  the  character  of  their  life  in  this 
early  world,  however,  we  know  little  save  what  may  be  gathered  from 
the  indications  of  a  later  time.  Each  little  farmer  co'.nmonwealth  was 
girt  in  by  its  own  border  or  "  mark,"  a  belt  of  forest  or  waste  or  fen 
which  parted  it  from  its  fellow  villages,  a  ring  of  common  ground 
which  none  of  its  settlers  might  take  for  his  own,  but  which  sometimes 
served  as  a  death-ground  where  criminals  met  their  doom,  and  was 
held  to  be  the  special  dwelling-place  of  the  nixie  and  the  will-o'-thc- 
wisp.  If  a  stranger  came  through  this  wood,  or  over  this  waste, 
custom  bade  him  blow  his  horn  as  he  came,  for  if  he  stole  throu;;h 
secretly  he  was  taken  for  a  foe,  and  any  man  might  lawfully  slay  hini. 
Inside  this  boundary  the  '*  township,''  as  the  village  was  then  called 
from  the  *'  tun  "  or  rough  fence  and  trench  that  served  as  its  simple 
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fortification,  formed  a  ready-made  fortress  in  war,  while  in  peace  its 
entrenchments  were  serviceable  in  the  feuds  of  village  with  village,  or 
house  with  house.  Within  the  village  we  find  from  the  first  a  marked 
social  difference  between  two  orders  of  its  indwellers.  The  bulk  of 
its  homesteads  were  those  of  its  freemen  or  "  ceorls ; "  but  amongst 
these  were  the  larger  homes  of  *^  eorls,''  or  men  distinguished  among 
their  fellows  by  noble  blood,  who  were  held  in  an  hereditary  reverence, 
and  from  whom  the  leaders  of  the  village  were  chosen  in  war  time, 
or  rulers  in  time  of  peace.  But  the  choice  was  a  purely  voluntary 
one,  and  the  man  of  noble  blood  enjoyed  no  legal  privilege  among 
his  fellows.  The  holdings  of  the  freemen  clustered  round  a  moot- 
hill  or  sacred  tree  where  the  community  met  from  time  to  time  to 
order  its  own  industry  and  to  frame  its  own  laws.  Here  plough-land 
and  meadow-land  were  shared  in  due  lot  among  the  villagers,  and 
Held  and  homestead  passed  from  man  to  man.  Here  strife  of  farmer 
with  farmer  was  settled  according  to  the  "  customs  "  of  the  township 
as  its  "  elder  men  "  stated  them,  and  the  wrong-doer  was  judged  and 
his  fine  assessed  by  the  kinsfolk  ;  and  here  men  were  chosen  to  foUow 
headman  or  ealdorman  to  hundred  court  or  war.  It  is  with  a  reverence 
such  as  is  stirred  by  the  sight  of  the  head-waters  of  some  mighty 
river  that  one  looks  back  to  these  tiny  moots,  where  the  men  of  the 
village  met  to  order  the  village  life  and  the  village  industry,  as  their 
descendants,  the  men  of  a  later  England,  meet  in  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  to  frame  laws  and  do  justice  for  the  great  empire 
which  has  sprung  from  this  little  body  of  farmer-commonwealths  in 
Sleswick. 

The  religion  of  the  English  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  whole 
German  family.  Christianity,  which  had  by  this  time  brought  about 
the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  had  not  penetrated  as  yet  among 
the  forests  of  the  North.  Our  own  names  for  the  days  of  the  week  still 
recall  to  us  the  gods  whom  our  fathers  worshipped.  Wednesday 
is  the  day  of  Woden,  the  war-god,  the  guardian  of  ways  and  boundaries, 
the  inventor  of  letters,  the  common  god  of  the  whole  conquering  people, 
whom  every  tribe  held  to  be  the  first  ancestor  of  its  kings.  Thursday 
is  the  day  of  Thunder,  or,  as  the  Northmen  called  him,  Thor,  the  god 
of  air  and  storm  and  rain  ;  as  Friday  is  Frea's-day,  the  god  of  peace 
and  joy  and  fruitfulness,  whose  emblems,  borne  aloft  by  dancing 
maidens,  brought  increase  to  every  field  and  stall  they  visited.  Saturday 
may  commemorate  an  obscure  god  Saetere  ;  Tuesday  the  dark  god, 
Tiw,  to  meet  whom  was  death.  Behind  these  floated  dim  shapes  of  an 
older  mythology  ;  Eostre,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn,  or  of  the  spring,  who 
lends  her  name  to  the  Christian  festival  of  the  Resurrection ;  "Wyrd," 
the  death-goddess,  whose  memory  lingered  long  in  the  "  weird  "  of 
northern  superstition  ;  or  the  Shield- Maidens,  the  "  mighty  women  ** 
who,  an  old  rime  tells  us,  *'  wrought  on  the  battle-field  their  toil,  and 
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hurled  the  thrilling  javelins.''  Nearer  to  the  popular  fancy  lay  deities 
of  wood  and  fell^  or  the  hero-gods  of  legend  and  song ;  **  Nicor/'  the 
water-sprite,  who  gave  us  our  water-nixies  and  "  Old  Nick" ;  "  Weland/' 
the  foiger  of  mighty  shields  and  sharp-biting  swords,  whose  memory 
lingers  in  the  stories  of  **  Weyland's  Smithy  "  in  Berkshire ;  while  the 
name  of  Ailesbury  may  preserve  the  last  trace  of  the  legend  of  Weland's 
brother,  the  sun-archer  i£gil.  But  it  is  only  in  broken  fragments 
that  this  mass  of  early  faith  and  early  poetry  still  lives  for  us,  in  a 
name,  in  the  grey  stones  of  a  cairn,  or  in  snatches  of  our  older  song  : 
and  the  faint  traces  of  worship  or  of  priesthood  which  we  find  in  later 
history  show  how  lightly  it  clung  to  the  national  life. 

From.  Sleswick  and  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Sea  we  must  pass, 
before  opening  our  story,  to  a  land  which,  dear  as  it  is  now  to  Eng- 
lishmen, had  not  as  yet  been  trodden  by  English  feet.  The  island  of 
Britain  had  for  nearly  four  hundred  years  been  a  province  of  the  Empire. 
A  descent  of  Julius  Caesar  revealed  it  (b.C.  55)  to  the  Roman  world,  but 
nearly  a  century  elapsed  before  the  Emperor  Claudius  attempted  its 
definite  conquest  The  victories  of  Julius  Agricola  (A.D.  78 — 84)  carried 
the  Roman  frontier  to  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  of  Clyde,  and  the  work 
of  Roman  civilization  followed  hard  upon  the  Roman  sword.  Popula- 
tion was  grouped  in  cities  such  as  York  or  Lincoln,  cities  governed  by 
their  own  municipal  officers,  guarded  by  massive  walls,  and  linked 
together  by  a  network  of  roads,  which  extended  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other.  Commerce  sprang  up  in  ports  like  that  of  London ; 
agriculture  flourished  till  Britain  was  able  at  need  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  Gaul ;  its  mineral  resources  were  explored  in  the  tin 
mines  of  Cornwall,  the  lead  mines  of  Somerset  and  Northumberland, 
and  the  iron  mines  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  The  wealth  of  the  island 
grew  fast  during  centuries  of  unbroken  peace,  but  the  evils  which  were 
slowly  sapping  the  strength  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  large  must  have 
told  heavily  on  the  real  wealth  of  the  province  of  Britain.  Here,  as  in 
Italy  or  Gaul,  the  population  probably  declined  as  the  estates  of  the 
landed  proprietors  grew  larger,  and  the  cultivators  sank  into  serfs  whose 
cabins  clustered  round  the  luxurious  villas  of  their  lords.  The  mines, 
if  worked  by  forced  labour,  must  have  been  a  source  of  endless  oppres- 
sion. Town  and  country  were  alike  crushed  by  heavy  taxation,  while 
industry  was  fettered  by  laws  that  turned  every  trade  into  an  hereditary 
caste.  Above  all,  the  purely  despotic  system  of  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment, by  crushing  all  local  independence,  crushed  all  local  vigour. 
Men  forgot  how  to  fight  for  their  country  when  they  forgot  how  to 
govern  it 

Such  causes  of  decay  were  common  to  every  province  of  the  Empire ; 
but  there  were  others  that  sprang  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Britain  itself.  The  island  was  weakened  by  a  disunion  within,  which 
arose  from  the  partial  character  of  its  civilization.     It  was  only  in  the 
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towns  that  the  conquered  Britons  became  entirely  Romanized.  Over 
large  tracts  of  country  the  rural  Britons  seemed  to  have  remained 
apart,  speaking  their  own  tongue,  owning  some  traditional  allegiance 
to  their  native  chiefs,  and  even  retaining  their  native  laws.  The  use 
of  the  Roman  language  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  progress  of 
Roman  civilization,  and  though  Latin  had  wholly  superseded  the 
language  of  the  conquered  peoples  in  Spain  or  Gaul,  its  use  seems  to 
have  been  confined  in  Britain  to  the  townsfolk  and  the  wealthier 
landowners  without  the  towns.  The  dangers  that  sprang  from  such  a 
severance  between  the  two  elements  of  the  population  must  have  been 
stirred  into  active  life  by  the  danger  which  threatened  Britain  from  the 
North.  The  Picts  who  had  been  sheltered  from  Roman  conquest  by 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Highlands  were  roused  in  their  turn  to  attack  t^ 
the  weakness  of  the  province  and  the  hope  of  plunder.  Their  inva- 
sions penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  island.  Raids  so  extensive  could 
hardly  have  been  effected  without  help  from  within,  and  the  dim 
history  of  the  time  allows  us  to  see  not  merely  an  increase  of  disunion 
between  the  Romanized  and  un-Romanized  population  of  Britain,  but 
even  an  alliance  between  the  last  and  their  free  kinsfolk,  the  Picts. 
The  struggles  of  Britain,  however,  lingered  on  till  dangers  nearer 
home  forced  the  Empire  to  recall  its  legions  and  leave  the  province 
to  itself.  Ever  since  the  birth  of  Christ  the  countries  which  lay  round 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  which  then  comprehended  the  whole  of 
the  civilized  world,  had  rested  in  peace  beneath  the  rule  of  Rome. 
During  four  hundred  years  its  frontier  had  held  at  bay  the  barbarian 
world  without — the  Parthian  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Numidian  of  the 
African  desert,  the  German  of  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine.  It  was  this 
mass  of  savage  barbarism  that  at  last  broke  in  on  the  Empire  as  it 
sank  into  decay.  In  the  western  dominions  of  Rome  the  triumph  of 
the  invaders  was  complete.  The  Franks  conquered  and  colonized 
Gaul.  The  West-Goths  conquered  and  colonized  Spain.  The  Vandals 
founded  a  kingdom  in  Africa.  The  Burgundians  encamped  in  the 
border-land  between  Italy  and  the  Rhone.  The  East-Goths  ruled  at 
last  in  Italy  itself.  And  now  that  the  fated  hour  was  come,  the  Saxon 
and  the  Engle  too  closed  upon  their  prey. 

It  was  to  defend  Italy  against  the  Goths  that  Rome  in  410  recalled 
her  legions  from  Britain.  The  province,  thus  left  unaided,  seems  to 
have  fought  bravely  against  its  assailants,  and  once  at  least  to  have 
driven  back  the  Picts  to  their  mountains  in  a  rising  of  despair.  But 
the  threat  of  fresh  inroads  found  Britain  torn  with  civil  quarrels  ndiich 
made  a  united  resistance  impossible,  while  its  Pictish  enemies 
strengthened  themselves  by  a  league  with  marauders  from  Ireland, 
(Scots  as  they  were  then  called),  whose  pirate-boats  were  harrying  the 
western  coast  of  the  island,  and  with  a  yet  more  formidable  race  of 
pirates  who  had  long  been  pillaging  along  the  British  Channel.     These 
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were  the  English.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  pressure  of 
other  trihes  or  the  example  of  their  German  brethren  who  were  now 
moving  in  a  general  attack  on  the  Empire  from  their  forest  homes,  or 
simply  the  barrenness  of  their  coast,  which  drove  the  hunters,  farmers, 
fishermen,  of  the  EngUsh  tribes  to  sea.  But  the  daring  spirit  of  their 
race  already  broke  out  in  the  secresy  and  suddenness  of  their  swoop, 
in  the  fierceness  of  their  onset,  in  the  careless  glee  with  which  they 
seized  either  sword  or  oar.  "  Foes  are  they,''  sang  a  Roman  poet  of 
the  time, ''  fierce  beyond  other  foes,  and  cunning  as  they  are  fierce  ; 
the  sea  is  their  school  of  war,  and  the  storm  their  friend  ;  they  are  sea- 
wolves  that  live  on  the  pillage  of  the  world.''  To  meet  the  league  of 
Pict,  Scot,  and  Saxon  by  the  forces  of  the  province  itself  became  im- 
possible ;  and  the  one  course  left  was  to  imitate  the  fatal  policy  by 
which  the  Empire  had  invited  its  own  doom  while  striving  to  avert  it, 
the  policy  of  matching'  barbarian  against  barbarian.  The  rulers  of 
Britain  resolved  to  break  the  league  by  detaching  from  it  the  free- 
booters who  were  harrying  her  eastern  coast,  and  to  use  their  new  allies 
against  the  Pict  By  the  usual  promises  of  land  and  pay,  a  band  of 
warriors  from  Jutland  were  drawn  for  this  purpose  in  449  to  the  shores 
of  Britain,  with  their  chiefs,  Hengest  and  Horsa,  at  their  head. 
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[Amtk&ritiet  for  the  Conqtuit  of  Britain, — The  only  extant  British  account  is 
that  of  the  monk  didas,  diffuse  and  inflated,  but  valuable  as  the  one  authority 
for  the  state  of  the  island  at  the  time,  and  as  giving,  in  the  conclusion  of  hLs 
work,  the  native  story  of  the  conquest  of  Kent.  I  have  examined  his 
general  character,  and  the  objections  to  his  authenticity,  &c.,  in  two  papers 
in  the  Saturday  Revirw  for  April  24  and  May  8,  1869.  The  conquest  of  Kent 
b  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any  record  from  the  side  of  the  conquered. 
The  English  conquerors  have  left  brief  jottings  of  the  conquest  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Wesscx,  in  the  curious  annals  which  form  the  opening  of  the 
compilation  now  known  as  the  "  English  Chronicle."  They  are  undoubtedly 
historic,  though  with  a  slight  mythical  intermixture.  We  possess  no  materials 
lor  the  history  of  the  English  in  their  invasion  of  Mid>Britain  or  Mercia,  and  a 
fragment  of  the  annals  of  Northumbria  embodied  in  the  later  compilation 
which  bean  the  name  of  Nennius  alone  throws  light  upon  their  actions  in 
the  North.  Dr.  Guest's  papers  in  the  "Origines  Celticse  "  are  the  best 
modem  narratives  of  the  conquest.  The  story  has  since  been  told  by  Mr. 
Green  in  '<  The  Makmg  of  England.] 

It  is  with  the  landing  of  Hengest  and  his  war-band  at  Ebbsfleet 
on  the  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  that  English  history  begins.  No 
spot  in  Britain  can  be  so  sacred  to  Englishmen  as  that  which  first  felt 
the  tread  of  English  feet.  There  is  little  indeed  to  catch  the  eye  in 
Ebbsfleet  itself,  a  mere  lift  of  higher  ground,  with  a  few  grey  cottages 
dotted  over  it,  cut  off  nowadays  from  the  sea  by  a  reclaimed  meadow 
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and  a  sea-wall.  But  taken  as  a  whole,  the  scene  has  a  wild  beauty  of 
its  own.  To  the  right  the  white  curve  of  Ramsgate  cliffs  looks  down 
on  the  crescent  of  Pegwell  Bay  ;  far  away  to  the  left,  across  grey 
marsh-levels,  where  smoke-wreaths  mark  the  sites  of  Kichborough 
and  Sandwich,  the  coast-line  bends  dimly  to  the  fresh  rise  of  diffs 
beyond  Deal  Everything  in  the  character  of  the  ground  confirms  the 
national  tradition  which  fixed  here  the  first  landing-place  of  our  English 
fathers,  for  great  as  the  physical  changes  of  the  country  have  been 
since  the  fifth  century,  they  have  told  little  on  its  main  features.  It  is 
easy  to  discover  in  the  misty  level  of  the  present  Minster  marsh  what 
was  once  a  broad  inlet  of  sea  parting  Thanet  from  the  mainland  of 
Britain,  through  which  the  pirate-boats  of  the  first  Englishmen  came 
sail.ng  with  a  fair  wind  to  the  little  gravel-spit  of  Ebbsfleet ;  and 
Kichborough,  a  fortress  whose  broken  ramparts  still  rise  above  the 
grey  flats  which  have  taken  the  place  of  this  older  sea-channel,  was 
the  common  landing-place  of  travellers  from  Gaul.  If  the  war-ships 
of  the  pirates  therefore  were  cruising  off  the  coast  at  the  moment 
when  the  bargain  with  the  Britons  was  concluded,  their  disembarka- 
tion at  Ebbsfleet  almost  beneath  the  walls  of  Kichborough  would  be 
natural  enough.  But  the  after-current  of  events  serves  to  show  that 
the  choice  of  this  landing-place  was  the  result  of  a  settled  design. 
Between  the  Briton  and  his  hirelfng  soldiers  there  could  be  little  trust 
Quarters  in  Thanet  would  satisfy  the  followers  of  Hengest,  who  still 
lay  in  sight  of  their  fellow-pirates  in  the  Channel,  and  who  felt  them- 
selves secured  against  the  treachery  which  had  so  often  proved  fatal  to 
the  barbarian  by  the  broad  inlet  which  parted  their  camp  from  the 
mainland.  Nor  was  the  choice  less  satisfactory  to  the  provincial, 
trembling — and,  as  the  event  proved,  justly  trembling — lest  in  his  zeal 
against  the  Pict  he  had  introduced  an  even  fiercer  foe  into  Britain. 
His  dangerous  allies  were  cooped  up  in  a  comer  of  the  land,  and 
parted  from  it  by  a  sea-channel  which  was  guarded  by  the  strongest 
fortresses  of  the  coast. 

The  need  of  such  precautions  was  seen  in  the  disputes  which  arose 
as  soon  as  the  work  for  which  the  mercenaries  had  been  hired  was 
done.  The  Picts  were  hardly  scattered  to  the  winds  in  a  great  battle 
when  danger  came  fi*om  the  Jutes  themselves.  Their  numbers  probably 
grew  fast  as  the  news  of  the  settlement  spread  among  the  pirates  in  the 
Channel,  and  with  the  increase  of  their  number  must  have  grown  the 
difficulty  of  supplying  rations  and  pay.  The  dispute  which  rose  over 
these  questions  was  at  last  closed  by  Hengest's  men  with  a  threat  of 
war.  The  threat,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no  easy  one  to  cany 
out  Right  across  their  path  in  any  attack  upon  Britain  stretched 
the  inlet  of  sea  that  parted  Thanet  from  the  mainland,  a  strait  which 
was  then  traversable  only  at  low  water  by  a  long  and  dangerous  ford, 
and  guarded  at  either  mouth  by  the  fortresses  of  Kichborough  and 
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Reculver.  The  channel  of  the  Medway,  with  the  forest  of  the  Weald 
bending  round  it  from  the  south,  furnished  another  line  of  defence  in 
the  rear,  while  strongholds  on  the  sites  of  our  Canterbury  and  Rochester 
guarded  the  road  to  London  ;  and  all  around  lay  the  soldiers  placed 
at  the  conunand  of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  to  hold  the  coast 
against  the  barbarian.  Great  however  as  these  difficulties  were,  they 
failed  to  check  the  shdden  onset  of  the  Jutes.  The  inlet  seems  to 
have  been  crossed,  the  coast-road  to  London  seized,  before  any  force 
could  be  collected  to  oppose  the  English  advance ;  and  it  was  only 
when  they  passed  the  Swale  and  looked  to  their  right  over  the 
potteries  whose  refuse  still  strews  the  mudbanks  of  Upchurch,  that 
their  march  seems  to  have  swerved  abruptly  to  the  south.  The  guarded 
walls  of  Rochester  probably  forced  them  to  turn  southwards  along  the 
ridge  of  low  hills  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Medway 
valley.  Their  way  led  them  through  a  district  full  of  memories  of  a 
past  which  had  even  then  faded  from  the  minds  of  men  ;  for  the  hill- 
slopes  which  they  traversed  were  the  g^ave-g^ound  of  a  vanished  race, 
and  scattered  among  the  boulders  that  strewed  the  ground  rose  the 
cromlechs  and  huge  barrows  of  the  dead.  One  mighty  relic  survives 
in  the  monument  now  called  Kit's  Coty  House,  which  had  been  linked 
in  old  days  by  an  avenue  of  huge  stones  to  a  burial-ground  near 
Addington.  It  was  from  a  steep  knoll  on  which  the  g^ey  weather- 
beaten  stones  of  this  monument  are  reared  that  the  view  of  their  first 
battle-field  would  break  on  the  English  warriors;  and  a  lane  which  still 
leads  down  from  it  through  peaceful  homesteads  would  guide  them 
across  the  ford  which  has  left  its  name  in  the  little  village  of  Aylesford. 
The  Chronicle  of  the  conquering  people  tells  nothing  of  the  rush  that 
may  have  carried  the  ford,  or  of  the  fight  that  went  struggling  up 
through  the  village.  It  only  tells  that  Horsa  fell  in  the  moment  of 
victory  ;  and  the  flint-heap  of  Horsted,  which  has  long  preserved  his 
name,  and  was  held  in  after-time  to  mark  his  grave,  is  thus  the  earliest 
of  those  monuments  of  English  valour  of  which  Westminster  is  the 
last  and  noblest  shrine. 

The  victory  of  Aylesford  did  more  than  give  East  Kent  to  the  English  ;- 
it  struck  the  key-note  of  the  whole  English  conquest  of  Britain.  The 
massacre  which  followed  the  battle  indicated  at  once  the  merciless 
nature  of  the  struggle  which  had  begun.  While  the  wealthier  Kentish 
landowners  fled  in  panic  over  sea,  the  poorer  Britons  took  refuge  in 
hill  and  forest  till  hunger  drove  them  from  their  Jurking-places  to  be 
cut  down  or  enslaved  by  their  conquerors.  It  was  in  vain  that  some 
sought  shelter  within  the  walls  of  their  churches  ;  for  the  rage  of  the 
English  seems  to  have  burned  fiercest  against  the  clergy.  The  priests 
were  slain  at  the  altar,  the  churches  fired,  the  peai;ants  driven  by  the 
flames  to  fling  themselves  on  a  ring  of  pitiless  steol.  It  is  a  picture 
such  as  this  which  distinguishes  the  conquest  of  Britain  from  that  of 
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the  other  provinces  of  Rome.  The  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Frank,  or 
cf  Italy  by  the  Lombard,  proved  little  more  than  a  forcible  settlement 
of  the  one  or  the  other  among  tributary  subjects  who  were  destined  in 
a  long  course  of  ages  to  absorb  their  conquerors.  French  is  the  tongue, 
not  of  the  Frank,  but  of  the  Gaul  whom  he  overcame ;  and  the  fiur 
hair  of  the  Lombard  is  now  all  but  unknown  in  Lombardy.  But  the 
English  conquest  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  was  a  sheer  disposses- 
sion and  driving  back  of  the  people  whom  the  English  conquered.  In 
the  world-wide  struggle  between  Rome  and  the  German  invaders  no 
land  was  so  stubbornly  fought  for  or  so  hardly  won.  The  conquest  of 
Britain  was  indeed  only  partly  wrought  out  after  two  centuries  of  bitter 
warfare.  But  it  was  just  through  the  long  and  merciless  nature  of  the 
struggle  that  of  all  the  German  conquests  this  proved  the  most  thorough 
and  complete.  So  far  as  the  English  sword  in  these  earlier  days 
reached,  Britain  became  England,  a  land,  that  is,  not  of  Britons,  but 
of  Englishmen.  It  is  possible  that  a  few  of  the  vanquished  people 
may  have  lingered  as  slaves  round  the  homesteads  of  their  English 
conquerors,  and  a  few  of  their  household  words  (if  these  were  not 
brought  in  at  a  later  time)  mingled  oddly  with  the  English  tongue. 
But  doubtful  exceptions  such  as  these  leave  the  main  facts  untouched. 
When  the  steady  progress  of  English  conquest  was  stayed  for  a  while 
by  civil  wars  a  century  and  a  half  after  Aylesford,  the  Briton  had  dis- 
appeared from  half  of  the  land  which  had  been  his  own,  and  the  tongue, 
the  religion,  the  laws  of  his  English  conqueror  reigned  without  a  rival 
from  Essex  to  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  and  the  mouth  of  the  Severn, 
and  from  the  British  Channel  to  the  Firth  of  F^orth. 

Aylesford,  however,  was  but  the  first  step  in  this  career  of  conquest. 
How  stubborn  the  contest  was  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  took 
sixty  years  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Southern  Britain  alone.  It  was 
twenty  years  before  Kent  itself  was  won.  After  a  second  defeat  at 
the  passage  of  the  Cray,  the  Britons  *'  forsook  Kent-land  and  fled  with 
much  fear  to  London  ; "  but  the  ground  was  soon  won  back  again,  and 
it  was  not  until  465  that  a  series  of  petty  conflicts  made  way  for  a 
decisive  struggle  at  Wippedsfleet.  Here  however  the  overthrow  was 
so  terrible  that  all  hope  of  saving  the  bulk  of  Kent  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned,  and  it  was  only  on  its  southern  shore  that  the  Britons  held 
their  ground.  Eight  years  later  the  long  contest  was  over,  and  with 
the  fall  of  Lymne,  whose  broken  walls  look  from  the  slope  to  which 
they  cling  over  the  great  flat  of  Romney  Marsh,  the  work  of  the  first 
conqueror  was  done.  But  the  greed  of  plunder  drew  fresh  war-bands 
from  the  German  coast.  New  invaders,  drawn  from  among  the  Saxon 
tribes  that  lay  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  were  seen  in  477, 
only  four  years  later,  pushing  slowly  along  the  strip  of  land  which  lay 
westward  of  Kent  between  the  Weald  and  the  sea.  Nowhere  has  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  coimtry  been  more  utterly  changed.    The  vafit 
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sheet  of  scrub,  woodland,  and  waste  which  then  bore  the  name  of  the 
Andredsweald  stretched  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
borders  of  Kent  to  the  Hampshire  Downs,  extending  northward 
almost  to  the  Thames,  and  leaving  only  a  thin  strip  of  coast  along  its 
southern  edge.  This  coast  was  guarded  by  a  great  fortress  which 
occupied  the  spot  now  called  Pevensey,  the  future  landing-place  of  the 
Norman  Conqueror.  The  fall  of  this  fortress  of  Anderida  in  491 
established  the  kingdom  of  the  South-Saxons ;  "  MWe  and  Cissa/'  ran 
the  pitiless  record  of  the  conquerors,  ''beset  Anderida,  and  slew 
all  that  were  therein,  nor  was  there  afterwards  one  Briton  left.'' 
Another  tribe  of  Saxons  was  at  the  same  time  conquering  on  the  other 
side  of  Kent,  to  the  north  of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  and  had 
founded  the  settlement  of  the  East-Saxons,  as  these  warriors  came  to 
be  called,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Colne  and  the  Stour.  To  the  north- 
ward of  the  Stour,  the  work  of  conquest  was  takeA  up  by  the  third  of 
the  tribes  whom  we  have  seen  dwelling  in  their  German  homeland, 
whose  name  was  destined  to  absorb  that  of  Saxon  or  Jute,  and  to 
stamp  Itself  on  the  land  they  won.  These  were  the  Engle,  or  English- 
men. Their  first  descents  seem  to  have  fallen  on  the  great  district 
which  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Britain  by  the  Wash  and  the  Fens 
and  long  reaches  of  forest,  the  later  East  Anglia,  where  the  conquerors 
settled  as  the  North-folk  and  the  South-folk,  names  still  preserved  to 
us  in  the  modem  counties.  With  this  settlement  the  first  stage  in  the 
conquest  was  complete.  By  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  the  whole 
coast  of  Britain,  from  the  Wash  to  Southampton  Water,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  invaders.  As  yet,  however,  the  enemy  had  touched  little 
more  than  the  coast ;  great  masses  of  woodland  or  of  fen  still  prisoned 
the  Engle,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Jute  alike  within  narrow  limits.  But 
the  sixth  century  can  hardly  have  been  long  begun  when  each  of  the 
two  peoples  who  had  done  the  main  work  of  conquest  opened  a  fresh 
attack  on  the  flanks  of  the  tract  they  had  won.  On  its  northern  flank 
the  Engle  appeared  in  the  estiiaries  of  the  Forth  and  of  the  Humber. 
On  its  western  flank,  the  Saxons  appeared  in  the  Southampton 
Water. 

The  true  conquest  of  Southern  Britain  was  reserved  for  a  fresh  band 
of  Saxons,  a  tribe  whose  older  name  was  that  of  the  Gewissas,  but 
who  were  to  be  more  widely  known  as  the  West- Saxons.  Landing 
westward  of  the  strip  of  coast  which  had  been  won  by  the  war-bands 
of  idle,  they  struggled  imder  Cerdic  and  Cynric  up  from  Southampton 
Water  in  495  to  the  great  downs  where  Winchester  oflered  so  rich  a 
prize.  Five  thousand  Britons  fell  in  a  fight  which  opened  the  country 
to  these  invaders,  and  a  fresh  victory  at  Charford  in  519  set  the  crown 
of  the  West-Saxons  on  the  head  of  Cerdic.  We  know  little  of  the 
incidents  of  these  conquests ;  nor  do  we  know  why  at  this  juncture 
they  seem  to  have  been  suddenly  interrupted.     But  it  is  certain  that  a 
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victory  of  the  Britons  at  Mount  Badon  in  the  year  520  checked  the 
progress  of  the  West-Saxons,  and  was  followed  by  a  long  pause  in 
their  advance ;  for  thirty  years  the  great  belt  of  woodland  which  then 
curved  round  from  Dorset  to  the  valley  of  the  Thames  seems  to  have 
barred  the  way  of  the  assailants.  What  finally  broke  their  inaction  we 
cannot  tell.  We  only  know  that  Cynric,  whom  Cerdids  death  left  king  of 
the  West-Saxons,  again  took  up  the  work  of  invasion  by  a  new  advance 
in  552.  The  capture  of  the  hill-fort  of  Old  Sarum  threw  open  the  reaches 
of  the  Wiltshire  Downs ;  and  pushing  northward  to  a  new  battle  at 
Barbury  Hill,  they  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Marlborough  Downs. 
From  the  bare  uplands  the  invaders  turned  eastward  to  the  richer 
valleys  of  our  Berkshire,  and  after  a  battle  with  the  Kentish  men  at 
Wimbledon,  the  land  south  of  the  Thames  which  now  forms  our 
Surrey  was  added  to  their  dominions.  The  road  along  the  Thames 
was  however  barred  to  them,  for  the  district  round  London  seems  to 
have  been  already  won  and  colonized  by  the  East- Saxons.  But  a  march 
of  their  King  Cuthwulf  made  them  masters  in  571  of  the  districts 
which  now  form  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  ;  and  a  few  years 
later  they  swooped  from  the  Wiltshire  uplands  on  the  rich  prey  that 
lay  along  the  Severn.  Gloucester,  Cirencester,  and  Bath,  cities  which 
had  leagued  under  their  British  kings  to  resist  this  onset,  became  the 
spoil  of  a  Saxon  victory  at  Deorham  in  577,  and  the  line  of  the  great 
western  river  lay  open  to  the  arms  of  the  conquerors.  Under  a  new 
king,  Ceawlin,  the  West-Saxons  penetrated  to  the  borders  of  Chester, 
and  Uriconium,  a  town  beside  the  Wrekin,  recently  again  brought  to 
light,  went  up  in  flames.  A  British  poet  sings  piteously  the  death-song 
of  Uriconium,  "  the  white  town  in  the  valley,"  the  town  of  white  stone 
gleaming  among  the  green  woodland,  the  hall  of  its  chieftain  left 
"  without  fire,  without  light,  without  songs,"  the  silence  broken  only 
by  the  eagle's  scream,  ^*  the  eagle  who  has  swallowed  fresh  drink, 
heart's  blood  of  Kyndylan  the  fair."  The  raid,  however,  was  repulsed, 
and  the  blow  proved  fatal  to  the  power  of  Wessex.  Though  the 
West-Saxons  were  destined  in  the  end  to  win  the  overlordship  over 
every  English  people,  their  time  had  not  come  yet,  and  the  leadership 
of  the  English  race  was  to  fall,  for  nearly  a  century  to  come,  to  the 
tribe  of  invaders  whose  fortunes  we  have  now  to  follow. 

Rivers  were  the  natural  inlets  by  which  the  northern  pirates  every- 
where made  their  way  into  the  heart  of  Europe.  In  Britain  the 
fortress  of  London  barred  their  way  along  the  Thames  from  its 
mouth,  and  drove  them,  as  we  have  seen,  to  an  advance  along  the 
southern  coast  and  over  the  downs  of  Wiltshire,  before  reaching  its 
upper  waters.  But  the  rivers  which  united  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Humber  led  like  open  highways  into  the  heart  of  Britain,  and  it  was 
by  this  inlet  that  the  great  mass  of  the  invaders  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  the  island.     Like  the  invaders  of  East  Anglia,  they  were 
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of  the  English  tribe  from  Sleswick.  As  the  storm  fell  in  the  opening 
of  the  sixth  century  on  the  Wolds  of  Lincolnshire  that  stretch  south- 
ward from  the  H umber,  the  conquerors  who  settled  in  the  deserted 
country  were  known  as  the  "  Lindiswara,"  or  "  dwellers  about 
Lindum.*  A  part  of  the  warriors  who  had  entered  the  H umber, 
turned  southward  by  the  forest  of  Elmet  which  covered  the  district 
around  Leeds,  followed  the  course  of  the  Trent.  Those  who 
occupied  the  wooded  country  between  the  Trent  and  the  H  umber 
took  from  their  position  the  name  of  Southumbrians.  A  second 
division,  advancing  along  the  curve  of  the  former  river  and  creeping 
down  the  line  of  its  tributary,  the  Soar,  till  they  reached  Leicester, 
became  known  as  the  MiddJe-English.  The  marshes  of  the  Fen 
country  were  settled  by  tribes  known  as  the  Gyrwas.  The  head 
waters  of  the  Trent  were  the  seat  of  those  invaders  who  penetrated 
furthest  to  the  west,  and  camped  round  Lichfield  and  Repton.  This 
country  became  the  borderland  between  Englishmen  and  Britons,  and 
the  settlers  bore  the  name  of  "  Mercians,"  men,  that  is,  of  the 
March  or  border.  We  know  hardly  anything  of  this  conquest  of 
Mid-Britain,  and  little  more  of  the  conquest  of  the  North.  Under 
the  Romans,  political  power  had  centred  in  the  vast  district 
between  the  H umber  and  the  Forth.  York  had  been  the  capital  of 
Britain  and  the  seat  of  the  Roman  prefect ;  and  the  bulk  of  the 
garrison  maintained  in  the  island  lay  cantoned  along  the  Roman 
wall.  Signs  of  wealth  and  prosperity  appeared  everywhere ;  cities 
rose  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  Roman  camps  ;  villas  of  British  land- 
owners studded  the  vale  of  the  Ouse  and  the  far-oflf  uplands  of  the 
Tweed,  where  the  shepherd  trusted  for  security  against  Pictish 
marauders  to  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name.  This  district  was 
assailed  at  once  from  the  north  and  from  the  south.  A  part  of  the 
invading  force  which  entered  the  Humber  marched  over  the  Yorkshire 
wolds  to  found  a  kingdom,  which  was  known  as  that  of  the  Deiri,  in 
the  fens  of  Holderness  and  on  the  chalk  downs  eastward  of  York.  But 
they  were  soon  drawn  onwards,  and  after  a  struggle  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  York,  like  its  neighbour  cities,  lay  a  desolate  ruin,  while  the 
conquerors  spread  northward,  slaying  and  burning  along  the  valley  of 
the  Ouse.  Meanwhile  the  pirates  had  appeared  in  the  Forth,  and 
won  their  way  along  the  Tweed  ;  Ida  and  the  men  of  fifty  keels 
which  followed  him  reared  the  capital  of  the  northernmost  kingdom 
of  the  English,  that  of  Bemicia,  on  the  rock  of  Bamborough,  and  won 
their  way  slowly  along  the  coast  against  a  stubborn  resistance  which 
formed  the  theme  of  British  songs.  The  strife  between  the  kingdoms 
of  Deira  and  Bemicia  for  supremacy  in  the  North  was  closed  by  their 
being  united  under  King  ^thelric  of  Bemicia  ;  and  from  this  union 
was  formed  a  new  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria. 

It  was  this  century  of  conquest  by  the  English  race  which  really 
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made  Britain  England.  In  our  anxiety  to  know  more  of  our  fathers^ 
we  listen  to  the  monotonous  plaint  of  Gildas,  the  one  writer  whom 
Britain  has  left  us,  with  a  strange  disappointment  Gildas  had  seen 
the  invasion  of  the  pirate  hosts,  and  it  is  to  him  we  owe  our  know- 
ledge of  the  conquest  of  Kent.  But  we  look  in  vain  to  his  book  for  any 
account  of  the  life  or  settlement  of  the  English  conquerors.  Across  the 
border  of  the  new  England  that  was  growing  up  along  the  southern 
shores  of  Britain,  Gildas  gives  us  but  a  glimpse — doubtless  he  had  but  a 
glimpse  himself — of  forsaken  walls,  of  shrines  polluted  by  heathen  im- 
piety. His  silence  and  his  ignorance  mark  the  character  of  the  struggle. 
No  British  neck  had  as  yet  bowed  before  the  English  invader,  no 
British  pen  was  to  record  his  conquest.  A  century  after  their  landing 
the  English  are  still  known  to  their  British  foes  only  as  "  barbarians," 
"  wolves,"  "  dogs,"  "  whelps  from  the  kennel  of  barbarism,"  "  hateftul 
to  God  and  man."  Their  victories  seemed  victories  of  the  powers  of 
evil,  chastisements  of  a  divine  justice  for  national  sin.  Their  ravage, 
terrible  as  it  had  been,  was  held  to  be  almost  at  an  end  :  in  another 
century — so  ran  old  prophecies — their  last  hold  on  the  land  would  be 
shaken  off.  But  of  submission  to,  or  even  of  intercourse  with  the 
strangers  there  is  not  a  word.  Gildas  tells  us  nothing  of  their  fortunes, 
or  of  their  leaders. 

In  spite  of  his  silence,  however,  we  may  still  know  something  of  the 
way  in  which  the  new  English  society  grew  up  in  the  conquered 
country,  for  the  driving  back  of  the  Briton  was  but  the  prelude  to  the 
settlement  of  his  conqueror.  What  strikes  us  at  once  in  the  new 
England  is,  that  it  was  the  one  purely  German  nation  that  rose  upon 
the  wreck  of  Rome.  In  other  lands,  in  Spain,  or  Gaul,  or  Italy, 
though  they  were  equally  conquered  by  German  peoples,  religion, 
social  life,  administrative  order,  still  remained  Roman.  In  Britain 
alone  Rome  died  into  a  vague  tradition  of  the  past.  The  whole 
organization  of  government  and  society  disappeared  with  the  people 
who  used  it  The  villas,  the  mosaics,  the  coins  which  we  dig  up  in 
our  fields  are  no  relics  of  our  English  fathers,  but  of  a  Roman  world 
which  our  fathers'  sword  swept  utterly  away.  Its  law,  its  literature, 
its  manners,  its  faith,  went  with  it  The  new  England  was  a  heathen 
country.  The  religion  of  Woden  and  Thunder  triumphed  over  the 
religion  of  Christ  Alone  among  the  German  assailants  of  Rome  the 
English  rejected  the  faith  of  the  Empire  they  helped  to  overthrow. 
Elsewhere  the  Christian  priesthood  served  as  mediators  between  the 
barbarian  and  the  conquered,  but  in  the  conquered  part  of  Britain 
Christianity  wholly  disappeared.  River  and  homestead  and  boundary, 
the  very  days  of  the  week,  bore  the  names  of  the  new  gods  who  dis- 
placed Christ.  But  if  England  seemed  for  the  moment  a  waste  from 
which  all  the  civilization  of  the  world  had  fled  away,  it  contained 
within  itself  the  germs  of  a  nobler  life  than  that  which  had  been 
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destroyed.  The  base  of  the  new  English  society  was  the  freeman 
whom  we  have  seen  tilling,  judging,  or  sacrificing  for  himself  in  his 
far-off  fatherland  by  the  Northern  Sea.  However  roughly  he  dealt 
while  the  struggle  went  on  with  the  material  civilization  of  Britain,  it 
was  impossible  that  such  a  man  could  be  a  mere  destroyer.  War  was 
no  sooner  over  than  the  warrior  settled  down  into  a  farmer,  and  the 
home  of  the  peasant  churl  rose  beside  the  heap  of  goblin-haunted 
stones  that  marked  the  site  of  the  villa  he  had  burnt.  Little  knots 
of  kinsfolk  drew  together  in  "  tun  "  and  "  ham  "  beside  the  Thames 
and  the  Trent  as  they  had  settled  beside  the  Elbe  or  the  Weser, 
not  as  kinsfolk  only,  but  as  dwellers  in  the  same  plot,  knit 
together  by  their  conmion  holding  within  the  same  bounds.  Each 
little  village-commonwealth  lived  the  same  life  in  Britain  as  its  f  irmers 
had  lived  at  home.  Each  had  its  moot  hill  or  sacred  tree  as  a  centre, 
its  "mark"  as  a  border  ;  each  judged  by  witness  of  the  kinsfolk  and 
made  laws  in  the  assembly  of  its  freemen,  and  chose  the  leaders  for 
its  own  governance,  and  the  men  who  were  to  follow  headman  or 
ealdorman  to  hundred-court  or  war. 

In  more  ways  than  one,  indeed,  the  primitive  organization  of  English 
society  was  affected  by  its  transfer  to  the  soil  of  Britain.  Conquest 
begat  the  King.  It  is  probable  that  the  English  had  hitherto  known 
nothing  of  kings  in  their  own  fatherland,  where  each  tribe  lived  under 
the  rule  of  its  own  customary  Ealdorman.  But  in  a  war  such  as  that  which 
they  waged  against  the  Britons  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  common  leader 
whom  the  various  tribes  engaged -in  conquests  such  as  those  of  Kent 
or  Wessex  might  follow ;  and  such  a  leader  soon  rose  into  a  higher 
position  than  that  of  a  temporary  chief.  The  sons  of  Ilcngest  became 
kings  in  Kent ;  those  of  i£lle  in  Sussex ;  the  West-S<ixons  chose 
Cerdic  for  their  king.  Such  a  choice  at  once  drew  the  various  villages 
and  tribes  of  each  community  closer  together  than  of  old,  while  the 
new  ruler  strrrounded  himself  with  a  chosen  war-band  of  companions, 
servants,  or  "ihegns"  as  they  were  called,  who  were  rewarded  for  their 
service  by  gifts  from  the  public  land.  Their  distinction  rested,  not  on 
hereditary  rank,  but  on  service  done  to  the  King,  and  they  at  last 
became  a  nobility  which  superseded  the  "  corls  "  of  the  original  English 
constitution.  And  as  war  begat  the  King  and  the  military  noble,  so  it 
all  but  begat  the  slave.  There  had  always  been  a  slave  class,  a  class 
of  the  unfree,  among  the  English  as  among  all  German  peoples  ;  but 
the  numbers  of  this  class,  if  unaffected  by  the  conquest  of  Britain,  were 
swelled  by  the  wars  which  soon  sprang  up  among  the  English  con- 
querors. No  rank  saved  the  prisoner  taken  in  battle  from  the  doom 
of  slavery,  and  slavery  itself  was  often  welcomed  as  saving  the  prisoner 
from  death.  We  see  this  in  the  story  of  a  noble  warrior  who  had  fallen 
wounded  in  a  fight  between  two  English  tribes,  and  was  carried  as  a 
bond-slave  to  the  house  of  a  tbegn  hard  by.     lie  declared  himself  a 
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peasant,  but  his  master  penetrated  the  disguise.  "  You  deserve  death," 
he  said,  "  since  all  my  brothers  and  kinsfolk  fell  in  the  fight ;"  but  for 
his  oath's  sake  he  spared  his  life  and  sold  him  to  a  Frisian  at  London, 
probably  a  merchant  such  as  those  who  were  carrying  English  captives 
at  that  time  to  the  market-place  of  Rome.  But  war  was  not  the  only 
cause  of  the  increase  of  this  slave  class.  The  number  of  the  "  unfree  " 
were  swelled  by  death  and  crime.  Famine  drove  men  to  "  bend  their 
heads  in  the  evil  days  for  meat ; "  the  debtor  unable  to  discharge  his 
debt  flung  on  the  ground  the  freeman's  sword  and  spear,  took  up  the 
labourer's  mattock,  and  placed  his  head  as  a  slave  within  a  master's 
hands.  The  criminal  whose  kinsfolk  would  not  make  up  his  fine 
became  a  crime-serf  of  the  plaintiff  or  the  king.  Sometimes  a  father, 
pressed  by  need,  sold  children  and  wife  into  bondage.  The  slave 
became  part  of  the  live-stock  of  the  estate,  to  be  willed  away  at  death 
with  horse  or  ox  whose  pedigree  was  kept  as  carefully  as  his  own. 
His  children  were  bondsmen  like  himself;  even  the  freeman's  children 
by  a  slave-mother  inherited  the  mother's  taint  *'  Mine  is  the  calf  that 
is  born  of  my  cow,"  ran  the  English  proverb.  The  cabins  of  the  un- 
free clustered  round  the  home  of  the  rich  landowner  as  they  had 
clustered  round  the  villa  of  the  Roman  gentleman  ;  ploughman,  shep- 
herd, goatherd,  swineherd,  oxherd  and  cowherd,  dairymaid,  bamman, 
sower,  hay  ward  and  woodward,  were  often  slaves.  It  was  not  such  a 
slavery  as  that  we  have  known  in  modern  times,  for  stripes  and  bonds 
were  rare  ;  if  the  slave  were  slain,  it  was  by  an  angry  blow,  not  by  the 
lash.  But  his  lord  could  slay  him  if  he  would  ;  it  was  but  a  chattel 
the  less.  The  slave  had  no  place  in  the  justice-court,  no  kinsman  to 
claim  vengeance  for  his  wrong.  If  a  stranger  slew  him,  his  lord 
claimed  the  damages ;  if  guilty  of  wrong-doing,  "  his  skin  paid  for 
him"  under  the  lash.  If  he  fled  he  might  be  chased  like  a  strayed 
beast,  and  flogged  to  death  for  his  crime,  or  burned  to  death  if  the 
slave  were  a  woman.  • 


Section  III.— The  Northumbrian  Kingdom,  588—685. 

[Authorities. — Uscda's  **  Historia  Ecclcsiastica  Gentis  Anglonim  "  is  the  one 
primary  authority  for  this  period.  I  have  spoken  fully  of  it  and  its  writer  in 
the  text.  The  meagre  regnal  and  episcopal  annals  of  the  West -Saxons  have 
been  brought  by  numerous  insertions  from  Bxda  to  the  shape  in  which  tbej  at 
present  appear  in  the  **  English  Chronicle."  The  Poem  of  Csedmon  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  and  copious  summaries  of  it  are  given  by  Sharon 
Turner  (**  Hist  of  Anglo-Saxons,  '  vol.  iii.  cap.  3)  and  Mr.  Morley  (**  English 
Writers,"  vol.  i.)  The  life  of  Wilfrid  by  Eddi,  and  those  of  Cuthbert  by 
I'.rda  and  an  earlier  contemporary  biographer,  which  are  appended  to 
Mr.  Stevenson's  edition  of  the  "  Historia  Ecclesiastica, "  throw  great  light  on 
the  religious  condition  of  the  North*  For  Guthlac  of  Crowland,  see  the  "  Acta 
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SaQCtorum  '*  for  April  xi.  For  Theodore,  and  the  English  Church  which 
He  organized,  see  Kemble  ("Saxons  in  England.'*  vol.  ii.  cap.  8 — 10),  and 
above  all  the  inTaluabIc  remarks  of  Dr.  Stubbs  in  his  ''Constitutional 
HUtory.'' 

The  conquest  of  the  bulk  of  Britain  was  now  complete.  Eastward 
of  a  line  which  may  be  roughly  drawn  along  the  moorlands  of  North- 
umberland and  Yorkshire,  through  Derbyshire  and  skirting  the  Forest 
of  Arden,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  and  thence  by  Mendip  to  the 
sea,  the  island  had  passed  into  English  hands.  From  this  time  the 
character  of  the  English  conquest  of  Britain  was  wholly  changed.  The 
older  wars  of  extermination  came  to  an  end,  and  as  the  invasion  pushed 
westward  in  later  times  the  Britons  were  no  longer  wholly  driven  from 
the  soil,  but  mingled  with  their  conquerors.  A  far  more  important 
change  was  that  which  was  seen  in  the  attitude  of  the  English  con- 
querors from  this  lime  towards  each  other.  Freed  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  common  pressure  of  the  war  against  the  Britons,  the^r 
energies  turned  to  combats  with  one  another,  to  a  long  struggle  for 
overlordship  which  was  to  end  in  bringing  about  a  real  national  unity. 
The  Wcst-Saxons,  beaten  back  from  their  advance  alon j  the  Severn 
valley,  and  overthrown  in  a  terrible  defeat  at  Faddiley,  were  torn  by 
intemal  dissensions,  even  while  they  were  battling  for  life  against  the 
Britons.  Strife  between  the  two  rival  kingdoms  of  Bemicia  and  Deira 
in  the  north  absorbed  the  power  of  the  Engle  in  that  quarter,  till  in 
588  the  strength  of  Deira  suddenly  broke  down,  and  the  Bernician 
king,  itthelric,  gathered  the  two  peoples  into  a  realm  wliich  was  to 
form  the  later  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  Amid  the  confusion  of  north 
and  south,  the  primacy  among  the  conquerors  was  seized  by  Kent, 
where  the  kingdom  of  the  Jutes  rose  suddenly  into  greatness  under  a 
king  called  y^Lthelberht,  who  before  597  established  his  supremacy 
over  the  Saxons  of  Middlesex  and  Essex,  as  well  as  over  the  English 
of  East  An^dia  and  of  Mercia  as  far  north  as  the  H umber  and  the 
Trent 

The  overlordship  of  yEthelberht  was  marked  by  a  renewal  of  that 
mtercourse  of  Britain  with  the  Continent  which  had  been  broken  off  by 
the  conquests  of  the  English.  His  marriage  with  Bertha,  the  daughter 
i-f  the  Frankish  King  Charibert  of  Paris,  created  a  fresh  tie  between 
Kent  and  GauL  But  the  union  had  far  more  important  results  than 
those  of  which  >Ethelberht  may  have  dreamed.  Bertha,  like  her 
Frankish  kinsfolk,  was  a  Christian.  A  Christian  bishop  accompanied 
her  from  Gaul  to  Canterbury,  the  royal  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent ; 
and  a  ruined  Christian  church,  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  was  given 
them  for  their  worship.  The  marriage  of  Bertha  was  an  opportunity 
which  was  at  once  seized  by  the  bishop  who  at  this  time  occupied 
the  Roman  See,  and  who  is  justly  known  as  Grcgor>'  the  Great  A 
memorable   story  tells  us  how,  when   but  a  young  Roman  deacon, 
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Gregor/  had  noted  the  white  bodies,  the  fair  faces,  the  golden  hair  of 
some  youths  who  stood  bound  in  the  market-place  of  Rome.  "From 
what  country  do  these  slaves  come  ? "  he  asked  the  traders  who  brought 
them.  **  They  are  English,  Angles  !  "  the  slave- dealers  answered.  The 
deacon's  pity  veiled  itself  in  poetic  humour.  "  Not  Angles  but  Angek,*' 
he  said,  "  with  faces  so  angel-like  !  From  what  country  come  they  ?" 
"  They  come,"  said  the  merchants,  "  from  Deira.*'  "  De  ira  ! "  was  the 
untranslateable  reply ;  "  aye,  plucked  from  God^s  ire,  and  called  to 
Christ's  mercy  !  And  what  is  the  name  of  their  king  ?  "  "  iClla,"  they 
told  him  ;  and  Gregory  seized  on  the  words  as  of  good  omen.  "  Alle- 
luia shall  hz  sung  in  i^^lla's  land  ! "  he  cried,  and  passed  on,  musing 
how  the  angcl-faces  should  be  brought  to  sing  it.  Only  three  or  four 
years  had  gone  by,  when  the  deacon  had  become  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
Bertha's  marriage  gave  him  the  opening  he  sought.  After  cautious 
negotiations  with  the  rulers  of  Gaul,  he  sent  a  Roman  abbot,  Augustine, 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  monks,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  English 
people.  The  missionaries  landed  in  597  on  the  very  spot  where 
Hengest  had  landed  more  than  a  century  before  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ; 
and  the  king  received  them  sitting  in  the  open  air  on  the  chalk-down 
above  Minster,  where  the  eye  nowadays  catches  miles  away  over  the 
marshes  the  dim  tower  of  Canterbury.  He  listened  to  the  long  sermon 
as  the  interpreters  whom  Augustine  had  brought  with  him  from  Gaol 
translated  it.  "  Your  words  are  fair,"  yEthclberht  replied  at  last  with 
English  good  sense,  "  but  they  are  new  and  of  doubtful  meaning ; "  for 
himself,  he  said,  he  refused  to  forsake  the  gods  of  his  fathers,  but  he 
promised  shelter  and  protection  to  the  strangers.  The  band  of  monks 
entered  Canterbury  bearing  before  them  a  silver  cross  with  a  picture 
of  Christ,  and  singing  in  concert  the  strains  of  the  litany  of  their 
church.  "  Turn  from  this  city.  Lord,"  they  sang,  "  Thine  anger  and 
wrath,  and  turn  it  from  Thy  holy  house,  for  we  have  sinned."  And 
then  in  strange  contrast  came  the  jubilant  cry  of  the  older  Hebrew 
worship,  the  cry  which  Gregory  had  wrested  in  prophetic  earnestness 
from  the  name  of  the  Yorkshire  king  in  the  Roman  market-place, 
"  Alleluia ! " 

It  is  strange  that  the  spot  which  witnessed  the  landing  of  Hengest 
should  be  yet  better  known  as  the  landing-place  of  Augustine.  But 
the  second  landing  at  Ebbsfleet  was  in  no  small  measure  the  reversal 
and  undoing  of  the  first.  "  Strangers  from  Rome  "  was  the  title  with 
which  the  missionaries  first  fronted  the  English  king.  The  march  of 
the  monks  as  they  chanted  their  solemn  litany  was,  in  one  sense,  the 
return  of  the  Roman  legions  who  had  retired  at  the  trumpet-call  of 
Alaric.  It  was  to  the  tongue  and  the  thought  not  of  Gregory  only  but 
of  such  men  as  his  own  Jutish  fathers  had  slaughtered  and  driven 
over  sea  that  >4^thelberht  listened  in  the  preaching  of  Augustine. 
Canterbur)-,  the  earliest  royal  city  of  the  new  England,  became  the 
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centre  of  Latin  influence.  The  Roman  tongue  became  again  one  of 
the  tongues  of  Britain,  the  language  of  its  worship,  its  correspondence, 
its  literature.  But  more  than  the  tongue  of  Rome  returned  with 
Augustine.  Practically  his  landing  renewed  the  union  with  the 
western  world  which  the  landing  of  Hengest  had  all  but  destroyed. 
The  new  England  was  admitted  into  the  older  commonwealth  of 
nations.  The  civilization,  arts,  letters,  which  had  fled  before  the  sword 
of  the  English  conquest,  returned  with  the  Christian  faith.  The  fabric 
of  the  Roman  law  indeed  never  took  root  in  England,  but  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  recognize  the  result^  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
missionaries  in  the  fact  that  the  codes  of  customary  English  law  began 
to  be  put  into  writing  soon  after  their  arrival. 

As  yet  these  great  results  were  still  distant ;  a  year  passed  before 
jl^thelberht  yielded,  and  though  after  his  conversion  thousands  of  the 
Kentish  men  crowded  to  baptism,  it  was  years  before  he  ventured  to 
urge  the  undei^-lcings  of  Essex  and  East  Anglia  to  receive  the  creed  of 
their  overlord.  This  effort  of  iCthelberht  however  only  heralded  a 
revolution  which  broke  the  power  of  Kent  for  ever.  The  tribes  of 
Mid-Britain  revolted  against  hi^  supremacy,  and  gathered  under  the 
overlordship  of  Raedwald  of  East  Anglia.  The  revolution  clearly 
marked  the  change  which  had  passed  over  Britain.  Instead  of  a  chaos 
of  isolated  peoples,  the  conquerors  were  now  in  fact  gathered  into  three 
great  groups.  The  Engle  kingdom  of  the  north  reached  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Forth.  The  southern  kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons 
stretched  from  Watling  Street  to  the  Channel.  And  between  these 
was  roughly  sketched  out  the  great  kingdom  of  Mid-Britain,  which, 
however  its  limits  might  vary,  retained  a  substantial  identity  from  the 
time  of  iCthelberht  till  the  final  fall  of  the  Mercian  kings.  For  the 
next  two  hundred  years  the  history  of  England  lies  in  the  struggle  of 
Northumbrian,  Mercian,  and  West-Saxon  kings  to  establish  their 
supremacy  over  the  general  mass  of  Englishmen,  and  unite  them  in  a 
single  England. 

In  this  struggle  the  lead  was  at  once  taken  by  Northumbria,  which 
was  rising  into  a  power  that  set  all  rivalry  at  defiance.  Under  yEthcl- 
frith,  who  had  followed  iEthelric  in  593,  the  work  of  conquest  went  on 
rapidly.  In  603  the  forces  of  the  northern  Britons  were  annihilated  in 
a  great  battle  at  Daegsastan,  and  the  rule  of  Northumbria  was  estab- 
lished from  the  Hiunber  to  the  Forth.  Along  the  west  of  Britain 
there  stretched  the  unconquered  kingdoms  of  Strathclyde  and  Cumbria, 
which  extended  from  the  river  Clyde  to  the  Dee,  and  the  smaller  British 
states  which  occupied  what  we  now  call  Wales.  Chester  formed  the 
link  between  these  two  bodies ;  and  it  was  Chester  that  if£thelfrith 
chose  in  613  for  his  next  point  of  attack.  Some  miles  from  the  city 
(WO  thousand  monks  were  gathered  in  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  and 
after  imploring  in  a  three  days'  fast  the  help  of  Heaven  for  their 
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country,  a  crowd  of  these  ascetics  followed  the  British  army  to  the 
field.  ^Ethelfrith  watched  the  wild  gestures  and  outstretched  arms  of 
the  strange  company  as  it  stood  apart,  intent  upon  prayer,  and 
took  the  monks  for  enchanters.  "  Bear  they  arms  or  no,"  said 
the  king,  "they  war  against  us  when  they  cry  against  us  to  their 
God,*'  and  in  the  surprise  and  rout  which  followed  the  monks  were 
the  first  to  fall. 

The  British  kingdoms  were  now  utterly  parted  from  one  another. 
By  their  victory  at  Deorham  the  West-Saxons  had  cut  off  the  Britons 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  from  the  general  body  of  their  race.  By  his 
victory  at  Chester  ^tthelfrith  broke  this  body  again  into  two  several 
parts,  by  parting  the  Britons  of  Wales  from  those  of  Cumbria  and 
Strathclyde.  From  this  time  the  warfare  of  Briton  and  Englishman 
died  down  into  a  warfare  of  separate  English  kingdoms  against  separate 
British  kingdoms,  of  Northumbria  against  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde, 
of  Mercia  against  modem  Wales,  of  Wcssex  against  the  tract  of  British 
country  from  Mendip  to  the  Land's  End.  Nor  was  the  victory  of  Chester 
of  less  importance  to  England  itself.  With  it  y'Ethelfrith  was  at  once 
drawn  to  new  dreams  of  ambition  as  he  looked  across  his  southern 
border,  where  Rajdwald  of  East  Anglia  was  drawing  the  peoples  of 
Mid-Britain  under  his  overlordship. 

The  inevitable  struggle  between  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria 
seemed  for  a  time  averted  by  the  sudden  death  of  i^thelfrith.  March- 
ing in  617  against  RredwalH,  who  had  sheltered  Eadwine,  an  exile 
from  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  he  perished  in  a  defeat  at  the  river 
Idle.  Eadwine  mounted  the  Northumbrian  throne  on  the  fall  of  his 
enemy,  and  carried  on  the  work  of  government  with  an  energy  as 
ceaseless  as  that  of  ^ILthelfrith  himself.  His  victories  over  Pict  and 
Briton  were  followed  by  the  winning  of  lordship  over  the  English  of 
Mid-Britain  ;  Kent  was  bound  to  him  in  close  political  alliance  ;  and 
the  English  conquerors  of  the  south,  the  people  of  the  West-Saxons, 
alone  remained  independent.  But  revolt  and  slaughter  had  fatally 
broken  the  power  of  the  West-Saxons  when  the  Northumbrians 
attacked  them.  A  story  preser\'ed  by  B<cda  tells  something  of  the 
fierceness  of  the  struggle  which  ended  in  the  subjection  of  the  south 
to  the  overlordship  of  Northumbria.  Eadwine  gave  audience  in  an 
Piaster  court  which  he  held  in  a  king's  town  near  the  river  Derwent 
to  Eumer,  an  envoy  of  Wessex,  who  brought  a  message  from  its  king. 
In  the  midst  of  the  conference  the  envoy  started  to  his  feet,  drew  a 
dagger  from  his  robe,  and  rushed  madly  on  the  Northumbrian  sovereign. 
Lilla,  one  of  the  king's  war-band,  threw  himself  between  Eadwine  and 
his  assassin  ;  but  so  furious  was  the  stroke  that  even  through  Lilla*s 
body  the  dagger  still  reached  its  aim.  The  king  however  recovered 
from  his  wound  to  march  on  the  West-Saxons  ;  he  slew  and  subdued 
all  who  had  conspired  against  him.  and  returned  victorious  to  his 
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own  country.  The  greatness  of  Northumbria  now  reached  its  height. 
Within  his  own  dominions  Eadwine  displayed  a  genius  for  civil 
government  which  shows  how  completely  the  mere  age  of  conquest 
had  passed  away.  With  him  began  the  English  proverb  so  often 
applied  to  after  kings, "  A  woman  with  her  babe  might  walk  scathe- 
less from  sea  to  sea  in  Eadwine's  day."  Peaceful  communication 
revived  along  the  deserted  highways ;  the  springs  by  the  roadside  were 
marked  with  stakes,  and  a  cup  of  brass  set  beside  each  for  the  traveller's 
refreshment.  Some  faint  traditions  of  the  Roman  past  may  have 
flung  their  glory  round  this  new  ''  Empire  of  the  English  ; "  some  6f 
its  majesty  had  at  any  rate  come  back  with  its  long-lost  peace.  A 
royal  standard  of  purple  and  gold  floated  before  Eadwine  as  he  rode 
through  the  villages  ;  a  feather-tuft  attached  to  a  spear,  the  Roman 
tufa,  preceded  him  as  he  walked  through  the  streets.  The  Northum- 
brian king  was  in  fact  supreme  over  Britain  as  no  king  of  English 
blood  had  been  before.  Northward  his  frontier  reached  the  Forth, 
and  was  guarded  by  a  city  which  bore  his  name,  Edinburgh,  Eadwine's 
burgh,  the  city  of  Eadwine.  Westward,  he  was  master  of  Chester, 
and  the  fleet  he  equipped  there  subdued  the  isles  of  Anglesey  and 
Man.  South  of  the  H umber  he  was  owned  as  overlord  by  the  whole 
English  race,  save  Kent ;  and  even  Kent  was  bound  to  him  by  his 
marriage  with  its  king's  sister. 

With  the  Kentish  queen  came  Paulinus,  one  of  Augustine's  followers, 
whose  tall  stooping  form,  slender  aquiline  nose,  and  black  hair  falling 
round  a  thin  worn  face,  were  long  remembered  in  the  north  ;  and  the 
Wise  Men  of  Nortbumbria  gathered  to  deliberate  on  the  new  faith  to 
which  Paulinus  and  his  queen  soon  converted  Eadwine.  To  finer 
minds  its  charm  lay  in  the  light  it  threw  on  the  darkness  which 
encompassed  men's  lives,  the  darkness  of  the  future  as  of  the  past. 
^  So  seems  the  life  of  man,  O  king,"  burst  forth  an  aged  Ealdorman, 
*'  as  a  sparrow's  flight  through  the  hall  when  you  are  sitting  at  meat 
in  winter-tide,  with  the  warm  fire  lighted  on  the  hearth,  but  the  icy 
rain-storm  without  The  sparrow  flies  in  at  one  door  and  tarries  for 
a  moment  in  the  light  and  heat  of  the  hearth-fire,  and  then  flying  forth 
from  the  other  vanishes  into  the  wintry  darkness  whence  it  came.  So 
tarries  for  a  moment  the  life  of  man  in  our  sight,  but  what  is  before 
it,  what  after  it,  we  know  not  If  this  new  teaching  tells  us  aught 
certainly  of  these,  let  us  follow  it"  Coarser  argument  told  on  the 
crowd.  *'  None  of  your  people,  Eadwine,  have  worshipped  the  gods 
more  busily  than  I,"  said  Coifi  the  priest,  ^'  yet  there  are  many  more 
favoured  and  more  fortunate.  Were  these  gods  good  for  anything 
they  would  help  their  worshippers."  Then  leaping  on  horseback,  he 
buried  his  spear  into  the  sacred  temple  at  Godmanham,  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  Witan  embraced  the  religion  of  the  king. 

But  the  faith  of  Woden  and  Thunder  was  not  to  fall  without  a 
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struggle.  Even  in  Kent  a  reaction  against  the  new  creed  began  with 
the  death  of  iCthelberht.  Raedwald  of  East  Anglia  resolved  to  serve 
Christ  and  the  older  gods  together ;  and  a  pagan  and  Christian  altar 
fronted  one  another  in  the  same  royal  temple.  The  young  kings  of  the 
East-Saxons  burst  into  the  church  where  Mellitus,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  was  administering  the  Eucharist  to  the  people,  crying,  ^  Give 
us  that  white  bread  you  gave  to  our  father  Saba,"  and  on  the  bishop^s 
refusal  drove  him  from  their  realm.  The  tide  of  reaction  was  checked 
for  a  time  by  Eadwine's  conversion,  until  Mercia  sprang  into  a  sadden 
greatness  as  the  champion  of  the  heathen  gods.  Under  Eadwine 
Mercia  had  submitted  to  the  lordship  of  Northumbria  ;  but  its  king, 
Penda,  saw  in  the  rally  of  the  old  religion  a  chance  of  winning  back 
its  independence.  Penda  had  not  only  united  under  his  own  rule  the 
Mercians  of  the  Upper  Trent,  the  Middle- English  of  Leicester,  the 
Southumbrians,  and  the  Lindiswaras,  but  he  had  even  been  strong 
enough  to  tear  from  the  West- Saxons  their  possessions  along  the 
Severn.  So  thoroughly  indeed  was  the  union  of  these  provinces 
effected,  that  though  some  were  detached  for  a  time  after  Penda's 
death,  the  name  of  Mercia  from  this  moment  must  be  generally  taken 
as  covering  the  whole  of  them.  Alone,  however,  he  was  as  yet  no 
match  for  Northumbria.  But  the  old  severance  between  the  English 
people  and  the  Britons  was  fast  dying  down,  and  Penda  boldly  broke 
through  the  barrier  which  parted  the  two  races,  and  allied  himself  with 
the  Welsh  king,  Cadwallon,  in  an  attack  on  Eadwine.  The  armies 
met  in  633  at  Hatfield,  and  in  the  fight  which  followed  Eadwine  was 
defeated  and  slain.  The  victory  was  turned  to  profit  by  the  ambition 
of  Penda,  while  Northumbria  was  torn  with  the  strife  which  followed 
Eadwine*  s  fall.  To  complete  his  dominion  over  Mid-Britain,  Penda 
marched  against  East  Anglia.  The  East  Engle  had  returned  to 
heathendom  from  the  oddly  mingled  religion  of  their  first  Christian 
king,  Raedwald ;  but  the  new  faith  was  brought  back  by  the  present 
king,  Sigeberht.  Before  the  threat  of  Penda's  attack  Sigeberht  left 
his  throne  for  a  monastery,  but  his  people  dragged  him  again  from  his 
cell  on  the  news  of  Penda's  invasion  in  634,  in  faith  that  his  presence 
would  bring  them  the  favour  of  Heaven.  The  monk-king  was  set  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle,  but  he  would  bear  no  weapon  save  a  wand, 
and  his  fall  was  followed  by  the  rout  of  his  army  and  the  submission 
of  his  kingdom.  Meanwhile  Cadwallon  remained  harrying  in  the  heart 
of  Deira,  and  made  himself  master  even  of  York.  But  the  triumph  of 
the  Britons  was  as  brief  as  it  was  strange.  Oswald,  a  second  son  of 
^thelfrith,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  race,  and  a  small  North- 
umbrian force  gathered  in  635  under  their  new  king  near  the  Roman 
Wall.  Oswald  set  up  a  cross  of  wood  as  his  standard,  holding  it  with 
his  own  hands  till  the  hollow  in  which  it  was  fixed  was  filled  in  by  his 
soldiers ;  then  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  he  cried  to  his  host  to 
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pray  to  the  living  God.  Cadwallon,  the  last  great  hero  of  the  .British 
race,  fell  fighting  on  the  "  Heaven's  Field,"  as  after  times  called  the 
field  of  batde,  and  for  seven  years  the  power  of  Oswald  equalled  that 
of  i£thelfrith  and  Eadwine. 

It  was  not  the  Church  of  Paulinus  which  nerved  Oswald  to  this 
struggle  for  the  Cross.  Paulinus  had  fled  from  Northumbria  at 
Eadwine's  fall ;  and  the  Roman  Church  in  Kent  shrank  into  inactivity 
before  the  heathen  reaction.  Its  place  in  the  conversion  of  England 
was  taken  by  missionaries  from  Ireland  To  understand,  however,  the 
true  meaning  of  the  change,  we  must  remember  that  before  the  landing 
of  the  Enghsh  in  Britain,  the  Christian  Church  comprised  every  country, 
save  Germany,  in  Western  Europe,  as  far  as  Ireland  itself.  The  con- 
quest of  Britain  by  the  pagan  English  thrust  a  wedge  of  heathendom 
into  the  heart  of  this  great  communion  and  broke  it  into  two  unequal 
parts.  On  the  one  side  lay  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  whose  Churches 
owned  obedience  to  the  See  of  Rome,  on  the  other  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  But  the  condition  of  the  two  portions  of  Western  Christen- 
dom was  very  different  While  the  vigour  of  Christianity  in  Italy  and 
Gaul  and  Spain  was  exhausted  in  a  bare  struggle  for  life,  Ireland, 
which  remained  unscourged  by  invaders,  drew  from  its  conversion  an 
energy  such  as  it  has  never  known  since.  Christianity  had  been 
received  there  with  a  burst  of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  letters  and  arts 
sprang  up  rapidly  in  its  train.  The  science  and  Biblical  knowledge 
which  fled  from  the  Continent  took  refuge  in  famous  schools  which 
made  Durrow  and  Armagh  the  universities  of  the  West.  The  new 
Christian  life  soon  beat  too  strongly  to  brook  confinement  within  the 
bounds  of  Ireland  itself.  Patrick,  the  first  missionary  of  the  island, 
had  not  been  half  a  century  dead  when  Irish  Christianity  flung  itself 
with  a  fiery  zeal  into  battle  with  the  mass  of  heathenism  which  was 
rolling  in  upon  the  Christian  world.  Irish  missionaries  laboured  among 
the  Picts  of  the  Highlands  and  among  the  Frisians  of  the  northern 
seas.  An  Irish  missionary,  Columban,  founded  monasteries  in  Bur- 
gundy and  the  Apennines.  The  canton  of  St.  Gall  still  commemorates 
in  its  name  another  Irish  missionary  before  whom  the  spirits  of  flood 
and  fell  fied  wailing  over  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  as  if  the  course  of  the  world' s  history  was  to  be  changed, 
as  if  the  older  Celtic  race  that  Roman  and  German  had  swept  before 
them  had  turned  to  the  moral  conquest  of  their  conquerors,  as  if  Celtic 
and  not  Latin  Christianity  was  to  mould  the  destinies  of  the  Churches 
of  the  West. 

On  a  low  island  of  barren  gneiss-rock  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland 
an  Irish  refugee,  Columba,  had  raised  the  famous  monastery  of  lona. 
C  swald  in  youth  found  refuge  within  its  walls,  and  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Northumbria  he  called  for  missionaries  from  among  its 
monks.     The  first  despatched  in  answer  to  his  call  obtained   little 
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success.  He  declared  on  his  return  that  among  a  people  so  stubborn 
and  barbarous  success  was  impossible.  "  Was  it  their  stubbornness 
or  your  severity  ?  "  asked  Aidan,  a  brother  sitting  by  :  "  did  you  forget 
God's  word  to  give  them  the  milk  first  and  then  the  meat  ?"  All  eyes 
turned  on  the  speaker  as  fittest  to  undertake  the  abandoned  mission, 
and  Aidan  sailing  at  their  bidding  fixed  his  bishop's  stool  or  see  in 
the  island-peninsula  of  Lindisfame.  Thence,  from  a  monastery 
which  gave  to  the  spot  its  after  name  of  Holy  Island,  preachers 
poured  forth  over  the  heathen  realms.  Boisil  guided  a  little  troop 
of  missionaries  to  the  valley  of  the  Tweed.  Aidan  himself  wandered  on 
foot  preaching  among  the  peasants  of  Bernicia.  The  new  religion 
served  as  a  prelude  to  the  Northumbrian  advance.  If  Oswald  was  a 
saint,  he  was  none  the  less  resolved  to  build  up  again  the  realm  of 
Eadwine.  Having  e.xtended  his  supremacy  over  the  Britons  of  Strath- 
Clyde  and  won  the  submission  of  the  Lindiswaras.  he  turned  to  reassert 
his  supremacy  over  Wessex.  The  reception  of  the  new  faith  became 
the  mark  of  submission  to  his  ovcrlordship.  A  preacher,  Birinus,  bad 
already  penetrated  from  Gaul  into  Wessex  ;  in  Cswald's  presence  its 
king  received  baptism,  and  established  with  his  assent  a  see  for  his 
people  in  the  royal  city  of  Dorchester  on  the  Thames.  Oswald  ruled 
as  wide  a  realm  as  his  predecessor  ;  but  for  after  times  the  memory  of 
his  greatness  was  lost  in  the  legends  of  his  piety.  A  new  conception  of 
kingship  began  to  blend  itself  with  that  of  the  warlike  glory  of  iCthel- 
frith  or  the  wise  administration  of  Eadwine.  The  moral  power  which 
was  to  reach  its  height  in  Alfred  first  dawns  in  the  story  of  Oswald. 
In  his  own  court  the  king  acted  as  interpreter  to  the  Irish  missionaries 
in  their  efforts  to  convert  his  thegns.  **  By  leason  of  his  constant 
habit  of  praying  or  giving  thanks  to  the  Lord  he  was  wont  whereveir 
he  sat  to  hold  his  hands  upturned  on  his  knees."  As  he  feasted  with 
Bishop  Aidan  by  his  side,  the  thegn,  or  noble  of  his  war-band,  whom 
he  had  set  to  give  alms  to  the  poor  at  his  gate,  told  him  of  a  multitude 
that  still  waited  fasting  without.  The  king  at  once  bade  the  untasted 
meat  before  him  be  carried  to  the  poor  and  his  silver  dish  be  divided 
piecemeal  among  them.  Aidan  seized  the  royal  hand  and  blessed  it 
"  May  this  hand,"  he  cried,  *' never  grow  old." 

Prisoned,  however,  as  it  was  by  the  conversion  of  Wessex  to  the 
central  districts  of  England,  heathendom  fou^^ht  desperately  for  life. 
Penda  was  still  its  rallying-point ;  but  if  his  long  reign  was  one 
continuous  battle  with  the  new  religion,  it  was  in  fact  rather  a  struggle 
against  the  supremacy  of  Northunibria  than  against  the  supremacy  of 
the  Cross.  East  Anglia  became  at  last  the  field  of  contest  between  the 
two  powers.  In  642  (  swald  marched  to  deliver  it  from  Penda  ;  but  in  a 
battle  called  the  battle  of  the  Mascrfeld  he  was  overthrown  and  slain. 
His  body  was  mutilated  and  his  limbs  set  on  stakes  by  the  brutal  con- 
queror ;  but  legend  told  that  when  all  else  of  Oswald  had  perished,  the 
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**  white  hand "  that  Aidan  had  blessed  still  remained  white  and  un- 
comipted.  For  a  few  years  after  his  victory  at  the  Maserfeld  Penda 
stood  supreme  in  Britain.  Wessex  owned  his  overlordship  as  it  had 
owned  that  of  Oswald,  and  its  king  threw  off  the  Christian  faith  and 
married  Penda's  sister.  £ven  Deira  seems  to  have  bowed  to  him, 
and  Bernicia  alone  refused  to  yield.  Year  by  year  Penda  carried  his 
ravages  over  the  north  ;  once  he  reached  even  the  royal  city,  the  im- 
pregnable rock-fortress  of  Bamborough.  Despairing  of  success  in  an 
assault,  he  pulled  down  the  cottages  around,  and,  piling  their  wood 
against  its  walls,  fired  the  mass  in  a  fair  wind  that  drove  the  flames 
on  the  town.  "  See,  Lord,  what  ill  Penda  is  doing,''  cried  Aidan  from 
his  hermit  cell  in  the  islet  of  Fame,  as  he  saw  the  smoke  drifting  over 
the  city  ;  and  a  change  of  wind — so  ran  the  legend  of  Northumbria's 
agony — drove  back  at  the  words  the  flames  on  those  who  kindled  them. 
But  in  spite  of  Penda's  victories,  the  faith  which  he  had  so  often  struck 
down  revived  everywhere  around  him.  Burnt  and  harried  as  it  was, 
Bernicia  still  clung  to  the  Cross.  The  East-Saxons  again  became 
Christian.  Penda's  own  son,  whom  be  had  set  over  the  Middle-Eng- 
lish, received  baptism  and  teachers  from  Lindisfame.  The  mission- 
aries of  the  new  faith  appeared  fearlessly  among  the  Mercians  them- 
selves, and  Penda  gave  no  hindrance.  Heathen  to  the  last,  he  stood  by 
unheeding  if  any  were  willing  to  hear ;  hating  and  scorning  with  a 
certain  grand  sincerity  of  nature  "  those  whom  he  saw  not  doing  the 
works  of  the  faith  they  had  received."  But  the  track  of  Northumbrian 
missionaries  along  the  eastern  coast  marked  the  growth  of  Northum- 
brian overlordship,  and  the  old  man  roused  himself  for  a  last  stroke 
at  his  foes.  On  the  death  of  Oswald  Oswiu  had  been  called  to  fill 
his  throne,  and  in  655  he  met  the  pagan  host  near  the  river  Winwa^d. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Northumbrians  had  sought  to  avert  Penda's 
attack  by  offers  of  ornaments  and  costly  gifts.  *' Since  the  pagans 
will  not  take  our  gifts,"  Oswiu  cried  at  last,  ^*  let  us  offer  them  to  One 
that  will ; "  and  he  vowed  that  if  successful  he  would  dedicate  his 
daughter  to  God  and  endow  twelve  monasteries  in  his  realm.  Victory 
at  last  declared  for  the  faith  of  Christ.  The  river  over  which  the 
Mercians  fled  was  swollen  with  a  great  rain  ;  it  swept  away  the  frag- 
ments of  the  heathen  host,  Penda  himself  was  slain,  and  the  cause  of 
the  older  gods  was  lost  for  ever. 

The  terrible  struggle  was  followed  by  a  season  of  peace.  For  four 
years  after  the  battle  of  Winwsed  Mercia  was  subject  to  Oswiu's 
overlordship.  But  in  659  a  general  rising  of  the  people  threw  off  the 
Northumbrian  yoke.  The  heathendom  of  Mercia  however  was  dead 
with  Penda.  "  Being  thus  freed,"  Baeda  tells  us,  "  the  Mercians  with 
their  1  ing  rejoiced  to  serve  the  true  King,  Christ."  Its  three  provinces, 
the  earlier  Mercia,  the  Middle-English,  and  the  Lindiswaras,  were 
united  in  the  bishopric  of  Ceadda,  the  St.  Chad  to  whom  the  Mercian 
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see  of  Lichfield  still  looks  as  its  founder.  Ceadda  was  a  monk  of 
Lindisfame,  so  simple  and  lowly  in  temper  that  he  travelled  on  foot 
on  his  long  mission  journeys,  till  Archbishop  Theodore  in  later  days 
with  his  own  hands  lifted  him  on  horsebaqk.  The  poetry  of  Christian 
enthusiasm  breaks  out  in  his  death-legend,  as  it  tells  us  how  voices  of 
singers  singing  sweetly  descended  from  Heaven  to  the  little  cell  beside 
St  Mary's  church  where  the  bishop  lay  dying.  Then  "  the  same  song 
ascended  from  the  roof  ag^in,  and  returned  heavenward  by  the  way 
that  it  came."  It  was  the  soul  of  his  brother,  the  missionary  Cedd, 
come  with  a  choir  of  angels  to  solace  the  last  hours  of  Ceadda.  In 
Northumbria  the  work  of  his  fellow  missionaries  has  almost  been  lost 
in  the  glory  of  Cuthbert.  No  story  better  lights  up  for  us  the  new 
religious  life  of  the  time  than  the  story  of  this  apostle  of  the  Lowlands. 
It  carries  us  at  its  outset  into  the  northernmost  part  of  Northumbria, 
the  country  of  the  Teviot  and  the  Tweed.  Bom  on  the  southern  edge 
of  the  Lammermoor,  Cuthbert  found  shelter  at  eight  years  old  in  a 
widow's  house  in  the  little  village  of  Wrangholm.  Already  in  youth 
there  was  a  poetic  sensibility  beneath  the  robust  frame  of  the  boy 
which  caught  even  in  the  chance  word  of  a  game  a  call  to  higher 
things.  Later  on,  a  traveller  coming  in  his  white  mantle  over  the  hill- 
side and  stopping  his  horse  to  tend  Cuthbert's  injured  knee  seemed  to 
him  an  angel  The  boy's  shepherd  life  carried  him  to  the  bleak 
upland,  still  famous  as  a  sheep-walk,  though  the  scant  herbage  scarce 
veils  the  whinstone  rock,  and  there  meteors  plunging  into  the  night 
became  to  him  a  company  of  angelic  spirits,  carrying  the  soul  of 
Bishop  Aidan  heavenward.  Slowly  Cuthbert's  longings  settled  into  a 
resolute  will  towards  a  religious  life,  and  he  made  his  way  at  last  to  a 
group  of  log-shanties  in  the  midst  of  an  untilled  solitude  where  a  few 
Irish  monks  from  Lindisfame  had  settled  in  the  mission-station  of 
Melrose.  To-^ay  the  land  is  a  land  of  poetry  and  romance.  Cheviot 
and  Lammermoor,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale,  Yarrow  and  Annan-water, 
are  musical  with  old  ballads  and  border  minstrelsy.  Agriculture  has 
chosen  its  valleys  for  her  favourite  seit,  and  drainage  and  steam-power 
have  tumed  sedgy  marshes  into  farm  and  meadow.  But  to  see  the 
Lowlands  as  they  were  in  Cuthbert's  day  we  must  sweep  meadow  and 
farm  away  again,  and  replace  them  by  vast  solitudes,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  clusters  of  wooden  hovels,  and  crossed  by  boggy  tracks  over 
which  travellers  rode  spear  in  hand  and  eye  kept  cautiously  about 
them.  The  Northumbrian  peasantry  among  whom  he  joumeyed  were 
for  the  most  part  Christians  only  in  name.  With  Teutonic  indiffer- 
ence they  had  yielded  to  their  thegns  in  nominally  accepting  the  new 
Christianity,  as  these  had  yielded  to  the  king.  But  they  retained  their 
old  superstitions  side  by  side  with  the  new  worship ;  plague  or  mishap 
drove  them  back  to  a  reliance  on  their  heathen  charms  and  amulets ; 
and  if  trouble  befell  the  Christian  preachers  who  came  settling  among 
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them  they  took  it  as  proof  of  the  wrath  of  the  older  gods.  When 
some  log-rafts  which  were  floating  down  the  Tyne  for  the  construction 
of  an  abbey  at  its  mouth  drifted  with  the  monks  who  were  at  work  on 
them  out  to  sea,  the  rustic  bystanders  shouted,  **  Let  nobody  pray  for 
them ;  let  nobody  pity  these  men,  who  have  taken  away  from  us  our 
old  worship ;  and  how  their  new-fangled  customs  are  to  be  kept  nobody 
knows."  On  foot,  on  horseback,  Cuthbert  wandered  among  listeners 
such  as  these,  choosing  above  all  the  remoter  mountain  villages  from 
whose  roughness  and  poverty  other  teachers  turned  aside.  Unlike  his 
Irish  comrades,  he  needed  no  interpreter  as  he  passed  from  village  to 
village ;  the  frugal,  long-headed  Northumbrians  listened  willingly  to 
<me  who  was  himself  a  peasant  of  the  Lowlands,  and  who  had  caught 
the  rough  Northumbrian  burr  along  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  His 
patience,  his  humorous  good  sense,  the  sweetness  of  his  look,  told  for 
him,  and  not  less  the  stout  vigorous  frame  which  fitted  the  peasant- 
preacher  for  the  hard  life  he  had  chosen.  ^*  Never  did  man  die  of 
hunger  who  served  God  faithfully,"  he  would  say,  when  nightfall  found 
them  supperless  in  the  waste.  "  Look  at  the  eagle  overhead  !  God 
can  feed  us  through  him  if  He  will  ** — and  once  at  least  he  owed  his  meal 
to  a  fish  that  the  scared  bird  let  fall.  A  snow-storm  drove  his  boat  on 
the  coast  of  Fife.  ''The  snow  closes  the  road  along  the  shore/' 
mourned  his  comrades ;  "  the  storm  bars  our  way  over  sea.''  "  There 
is  still  the  way  of  Heaven  that  lies  open,"  said  Cuthbert. 

While  missionaries  were  thus  labouring  among  its  peasantry, 
Northumbria  saw  the  rise  of  a  number  of  monasteries,  not  bound 
indeed  by  the  strict  ties  of  the  Benedictine  rule,  but  gathered  on  the 
loose  Celtic  model  of  the  family  or  the  clan  round  some  noble  and 
wealthy  person  who  sought  devotional  retirement.  The  most  notable 
and  wealthy  of  these  houses  was  that  of  Streoneshealh,  where  Hild,  a 
woman  of  royal  race,  reared  her  abbey  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  dark  cliffs 
of  Whitby,  looking  out  over  the  Northern  Sea.  Her  counsel  was  sought 
even  by  nobles  and  kings  ;  and  the  double  monastery  over  which  she 
ruled  became  a  seminary  of  bishops  and  priests.  The  sainted  John  of 
Beverley  was  among  her  scholars.  But  the  name  which  really  throws 
glory  over  Whitby  is  the  name  of  a  lay-brother  from  whose  lips  flowed 
the  first  great  English  song.  Though  well  advanced  in  years,  Ca^dmon 
had  learnt  nothing  of  the  art  of  verse,  the  alliterative  jingle  so  common 
among  his  fellows,  ''  wherefore  being  sometimes  at  feasts,  when  all 
agreed  for  glee's  sake  to  sing  in  tiu'n,  he  no  sooner  saw  the  harp  come 
towards  him  than  he  rose  from  the  board  and  turned  homewards. 
Cnce  when  he  had  done  thus,  and  gone  from  the  feast  to  the  stable 
where  he  had  that  night  charge  of  the  cattle,  there  appeared  to  him  in 
his  sleep  One  who  said,  greeting  him  by  name, '  Sing,  Caedmon,  some 
song  to  Me.'  '  I  cannot  sing,'  he  answered ;  '  for  this  cause  left  I  the 
feast  and  came  hither.'    He  who  talked  with  him  answered, '  However 
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that  be,  you  shall  sing  to  Me.'  *  What  shall  I  sing  ? '  rejoined  Caedmon. 
'  The  banning  of  created  things/  replied  He.  In  the  morning  the 
cowherd  stood  before  Hild  and  told  his  dream.  Abbess  and  brethren 
alike  concluded  *  that  heavenly  grace  had  been  conferred  on  him  by 
the  Lord."  They  translated  for  Caedmon  a  passage  in  Holy  Writ, 
'  bidding  him,  if  he  could,  put  the  same  into  verse.'  The  next  morning 
he  gave  it  them  composed  in  excellent  verse,  whereon  the  abbess, 
understanding  the  divine  grace  in  the  man,  bade  him  quit  the  secular 
habit  and  take  on  him  the  monastic  life."  Piece  by  piece  the  sacred 
story  was  thus  thrown  into  Caedmon's  poem.  "  He  sang  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  of  the  origin  of  man,  and  of  all  the  history  of  Israel ;  of 
their  departure  from  Egypt  and  entering  into  the  Promised  Land ;  of 
the  incarnation,  passion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  of  his  ascen- 
sion ;  of  the  terror  of  future  judgment,  the  horror  of  hell-pangs,  and 
the  joys  of  heaven." 

To  men  of  that  day  this  sudden  burst  of  song  seemed  a  thing 
necessarily  divine.  *' Others  after  him  strove  to  compose  religious 
poems,  but  none  could  vie  with  him,  for  he  learned  the  art  of  poetry  not 
from  men  nor  of  men,  but  from  God."  It  was  not  indeed  that  any 
change  had  been  wrought  by  Csedmon  in  the  outer  form  of  English 
song.  The  collection  of  poems  which  is  connected  with  his  name  has 
come  down  to  us  in  a  later  West-Saxon  version,  and  though  modem 
criticism  is  still  in  doubt  as  to  their  authorship,  they  are  certainly  the 
work  of  various  hands.  The  verse,  whether  of  Caedmon  or  of  other 
singers,  is  accented  and  alliterative,  without  conscious  art  or  develop- 
ment or  the  delight  that  springs  from  reflection,  a  verse  swift  and 
direct,  but  leaving  behind  it  a  sense  of  strength  rather  than  of 
beauty,  obscured  too  by  harsh  metaphors  and  involved  construc- 
tion. But  it  is  eminently  the  verse  of  warriors,  the  brief  passionate 
expression  of  brief  passionate  emotions.  Image  after  image,  phrase 
after  phrase,  in  these  early  poems,  start  out  vivid,  harsh  and  em- 
phatic. The  very  metre  is  rough  with  a  sort  of  self-violence  and 
repression  ;  the  verses  fall  like  sword-strokes  in  the  thick  of  battle. 
The  love  of  natural  description,  the  background  of  melancholy  whidi 
gives  its  pathos  to  English  verse,  the  poet  only  shared  with  earlier 
singers.  But  the  faith  of  Christ  brought  in,  as  we  have  seen,  new 
realms  of  fancy.  The  legends  of  the  heavenly  light,  Baeda's  story  of 
"The  Sparrow,"  show  the  side  of  English  temperament  to  which 
Christianity  appealed — its  sense  of  the  vague,  vast  mystery  of  the 
world  and  of  man,  its  dreamy  revolt  against  the  narrow  bounds  of 
experience  and  life.  It  was  this  new  poetic  world  which  combined 
with  the  old  in  the  so-called  epic  of  Caedmon.  In  its  various  poems 
the  vagueness  and  daring  of  the  Teutonic  imagination  pass  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Hebrew  story  to  a  "swart  hell  without  light  and  full 
of  flame,"  swept  only  at  dawn  by  the  icy  east  wind,  on  whose  floor  lie 
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bound  the  apostate  angels.  The  human  energy  of  the  German  race, 
its  sense  of  the  might  of  individual  manhood,  transformed  in  English 
vtTse  the  Hebrew  Tempter  into  a  rebel  Satan,  disdainful  of  vassalage 
to  God.  ^  I  may  be  a  God  as  He,''  Satan  cries  amidst  his  torments. 
**  Evil  it  seems  to  me  to  cringe  to  Him  for  any  good."  Even  in  this 
terrible  outburst  of  the  fallen  spirit,  we  catch  the  new  pathetic  note 
whicJi  the  Northern  melancholy  was  to  give  to  our  poetry.  "  This  is 
to  me  the  chief  of  sorrow,  that  Adam,  wrought  of  earth,  should  hold 
my  strong  seat — should  dwell  in  joy  while  we  endure  this  torment 
Ohy  that  for  one  winter  hour  I  had  power  with  my  hands,  then  with 
this  host  would  I — but  around  me  lie  the  iron  bonds,  and  this  chain 
gaDs  me."  On  the  other  hand  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Christian  God, 
faith  in  whom  had  been  bought  so  dearly  by  years  of  desperate 
struggle,  breaks  out  in  long  rolls  of  sonorous  epithets  of  praise  and 
adoration.  The  temper  of  the  poets  brings  them  near  to  the  earlier 
fire  and  passion  of  the  Hebrew,  as  the  events  of  their  time  brought 
them  near  to  the  old  Bible  history  with  its  fights  and  wanderings. 
"  The  wolves  sing  their  dread  evensong  ;  the  fowls  of  war,  greedy  of 
battle,  dewy-feathered,  scream  around  the  host  of  Pharaoh,''  as  wolf 
howled  and  e^le  screamed  round  the  host  of  Penda.  Everywhere 
nre  mark  the  new  grandeur,  depth,  and  fervour  of  tone  which  the 
Gennan  race  was  to  give  to  the  religion  of  the  East. 

But  even  before  Caedmon  had  begun  to  sing,  the  Christian  Church  of 
Noithumbria  was  torn  in  two  by  a  strife  whose  issue  was  decided  in 
the  same  abbey  of  Whitby  where  Caedmon  dwelt.  The  labours  of 
\idan,  the  victories  of  Oswald  and  Oswiu,  seemed  to  have  annexed 
England  to  the  Irish  Church.  The  monks  of  Lindisfame,  or  of  the 
lew  religious  houses  whose  foundation  followed  that  of  Lindisfame, 
looked  for  their  ecclesiastical  tradition,  not  to  Rome  but  to  Ireland : 
and  quoted  for  their  guidance  the  instructions,  not  of  Gregory,  but  of 
Columba.  Whatever  claims  of  supremacy  over  the  whole  English 
Church  might  be  pressed  by  the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  real  metropo- 
litan of  the  Church  as  it  existed  in  the  north  of  England  was  the  Abbot 
3f  lona.  But  Oswiu's  queen  brought  with  her  from  Kent  the  loyalty 
9f  the  Kentish  church  to  the  Roman  see,  and  a  Roman  party  at  once 
formed  about  her.  Her  efforts  were  seconded  by  those  of  two  young 
thq;ns  whose  love  of  Rome  mounted  to  a  passionate  fanaticism.  The 
life  of  Wilfrid  of  York  was  a  series  of  flights  to  Rome  and  returns  to 
England,  of  wonderful  successes  in  pleading  the  right  of  Rome  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Church  of  Northumbria,  and  of  as  wonderful  defeats. 
Benedict  Biscop  worked  towards  the  same  end  in  a  quieter  fashion, 
zoming  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  sea  with  books  and  relics 
indctmning  masons  and  painters  to  rear  a  great  church  and  monastery 
It  Wearmouth,  whose  brethren  owned  obedience  to  the  Roman  See. 
[n  652  they  first  set  out  for  a  visit  to  the  imperial  city  ;  and  the  elder, 
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Benedict  Biscop,  soon  returned  to  preach  ceaselessly  against  the  Irish 
usages.  He  was  followed  by  Wilfrid,  whose  energy  soon  brought  the 
quarrel  to  a  head.  The  strife  between  the  two  parties  rose  so  high  at  last 
that  Oswiu  was  prevailed  upon  to  summon  in  664  a  great  council  at 
Whitby,  where  the  future  ecclesiastical  allegiance  of  England  should 
be  decided.  The  points  actually  contested  were  trivial  enough. 
Colman,  Aidan's  successor  at  Holy  Island,  pleaded*  for  the  Irish 
fashion  of  the  tonsure,  and  for  the  Irish  time  of  keeping  Easter; 
Wilfrid  pleaded  for  the  Roman.  The  one  disputant  appealed  to  the 
authority  of  ColUmba,  the  other  to  that  of  St.  Peter.*  **  You  own,* 
cried  the  king  at  last  to  Colman,  *^  that  Christ  gave  to  Peter  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — has  He  given  such  power  to  Columba?" 
The  bishop  could  but  answer  "  No."  "Then  will  I  rather  obey  the 
porter  of  Heaven,"  said  Oswiu,  "  lest  when  I  reach  its  gates  he  who 
has  the  keys  in  his  keeping  turn  his  back  on  me,  and  there  be  none  to 
open."  The  importance  of  Oswiu's  judgment  was  never  doubted  at 
Lindisfame,  where  Colman,  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  Irish-bom 
brethren  and  thirty  of  their  English  fellows,  forsook  the  see  of  Aidan 
ahd  sailed  away  to  lona.  Trivial  in  fact  as  were  the  actual  points  of 
difference  which  sevtred  the  Roman  Church  from  the  Irish,  the  question 
to  which  communion  Northumbria  should  belong  was  of  immense 
moment  to  the  after  fortunes  of  England.  Had  the  Church  of  Aidan 
finally  won,  the  later  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  would  probably 
have  resembled  that  of  Ireland.  Devoid  of  that  power  of  organization 
which  was  the  strength  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  Celtic  Church  in  its 
own  Irish  home  took  the  clan  system  of  the  country  as  the  basis  of 
Church  government.  Tribal  quarrels  and  ecclesiastical  controversies 
became  inextricably  confounded  ;  and  the  clerg>',  robbed  of  all  really 
spiritual  influence,  contributed  no  element  save  that  of  disorder  to  the 
state.  Hundreds  of  wandering  bishops,  a  vast  religious  authority 
wielded  by  hereditary  chieftains,  the  dissociation  of  piety  from  rooralityy 
the  absence  of  those  larger  and  more  humanizing  influences  whtdi 
contact  with  a  wider  world  alone  can  give,  this  is  the  picture  which 
the  Irish  Church  of  later  times  presents  to  us.  It  was  from  such  a 
chaos  as  this  that  England  was  saved  by  the  victory  of  Rome  in  the 
Synod  of  Whitby. 

The  Church  of  England,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  is  the  work,  so  far  as 
its  outer  form  is  concerned,  of  a  Greek  monl<,  Theodore  of  Tarsus, 
whom  Rome,  after  her  victory  at  Whitby,  despatched  in  669  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  secure  England  to  her  sway.  Theodore's  work 
was  determined  in  its  main  outlines  by  the  previous  history  of  the 
English  people.  The  conquest  of  the  Continent  had  been  wrought 
either  by  races  such  as  the  Goths,  who  were  already  Christian,  or  by 
heathens  like  the  Franks,  who  bowed  to  the  Christian  faith  of  the 
nations  they  conquered.     To  this  oneness  of  religion  between  the 
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Gennan  invaders  of  the  Empire  and  their  Roman  subjects  was  owing 
the  preservation  of  all  that  survived  of  the  Roman  world.  The  Church 
everywhere  remained  untouched.  The  Christian  bishop  became  the 
defender  of  the  conquered  Italian  or  Gaul  against  his  Gothic  and 
Lombard  conqueror,  the  mediator  between  the  German  and  his  sub- 
jects, the  one  bulwark  against  barbaric  violence  and  oppression.  To 
the  barbarian  on  the  other  hand  he  was  the  representative  of  all  that 
was  venerable  in  the  past,  the  Viving  record  of  law,  of  letters,  and 
of  art  But  in  Britain  priesthood  and  people  had  been  extermi- 
nated together.  When  Theodore  came  to  organize  the  Church  of 
England,  the  very  memor)'  of  the  older  Christian  Church  which  existed 
in  Roman  Britain  had  passed  away.  The  first  Christian  missionaries, 
strangers  in  a  heathen  land,  attached  themselves  necessarily  to  the 
courts  of  the  kings,  who  were  their  first  converts,  and  whose  conversion 
was  generally  followed  by  that  of  their  people.  The  English  bishops 
were  thus  at  first  royal  chaplains,  and  their  diocese  was  naturally 
nothing  but  the  kingdom.  The  kingdom  of  Kent  became  the  diocese 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  the  diocese  of  York. 
In  this  way  too  realms  which  are  all  but  forgotten  are  commemoratecf 
in  the  limits  of  existing  sees.  That  of  Rochester  represented  till  of 
late  an  obscure  kingdom  of  West  Kent,  and  the  frontier  of  the  original 
kingdom  of  Mercia  might  be  recovered  by  following  the  map  of  the 
ancient  bishopric  of  Lichfield.  Theodore's  first  work  was  to  order 
the  dioceses  ;  his  second  was  to  add  many  new  sees  to  the  old  ones, 
and  to  group  all  of  them  round  the  one  centre  of  Canterbury'.  All  ties 
between  England  and  the  Irish  Church  were  roughly  broken.  Lindis- 
fame  sank  into  obscurity  with  the  flight  of  Colman  and  his  monks. 
The  new  prelates,  gathered  in  synod  after  synod,  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  their  one  primate.  The  organization  of  the  episcopate 
was  followed  during  the  next  hundred  years  by  the  development  of  the 
parish  system.  The  loose  system  of  the  mission-station,  the  monastery 
from  which  prie-jt  and  bishop  went  forth  on  journey  after  journey  to 
preach  and  baptize,  as  Aidan  went  forth  from  Lindisfarne  or  Cuthbert 
from  Melrose,  naturally  disappeared  as  the  land  became  Christian. 
The  missionaries  became  settled  clergy.  The  holding  of  the  English 
noble  or  landownar  became  the  parish,  and  his  chaplain  the  parish 
priest,  as  the  king's  chaplain  had  become  the  bishop,  and  the  kingdom 
his  diocese.  A  sour.'e  of  permanent  endowment  for  the  clergy  was 
found  at  a  later  time  in  the  revival  of  the  Jewish  system  of  tithes,  and 
in  the  annual  gift  to  Church  purposes  of  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil ;  while  discipline  within  the  Church  itself  was  provided  for  by  an 
elaborate  code  of  sin  and  penance  in  which  the  principle  of  compen- 
sation which  lay  at  the  root  of  Teutonic  legislation,  crept  into  the 
relations  between  God  and  the  soul. 
In  his  work  of  organization,  in  his  increase  of  bishoprics,  in  h'** 
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arrangement  of  dioceses,  and  the  way  in  which  he  grouped  them  roimd 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  in  his  national  synods  and  ecclesiastical  canons, 
Theodore  was  unconsciously  doing  a  political  work.  The  old  divisions 
of  kingdoms  and  tribes  about  him,  divisions  which  had  sprung  for  the 
most  part  from  mere  accidents  of  the  conquest,  were  fast  breaking 
down.  The  smaller  states  were  by  this  time  practically  absorbed  by 
the  three  larger  ones,  and  of  these  three  Mercia  and  Wessex  had  for  a 
time  bowed  to  the  overlordship  of  Northumbria.  The  tendency  to 
national  unity  which  was  to  characterize  the  new  England  had  thus 
already  declared  itself;  but  the  policy  of  Theodore  clothed  with  a 
sacred  form  and  surrounded  with  divine  sanctions  a  unity  which  as  yet 
rested  on  no  basis  but  the  sword.  The  single  throne  of  the  one 
primate  at  Canterbury  accustomed  men's  minds  to  the  thought  of  a 
single  throne  for  their  one  temporrl  overlord  at  York,  or,  as  in  later 
days,  at  Lichfield  or  at  Winchester.  The  regular  subordination  of 
priest  to  bishop,  of  bishop  to  primate,  in  the  administration  of  the 
Church,  supplied  a  mould  on  which  the  civil  organization  of  the  state 
quietly  shaped  it^.elf.  Above  all,  the  councils  gathered  by  Theodore 
were  the  first  of  all  national  gatherings  for  general  legislation.  It  was 
at  a  much  later  time  that  the  Wise  Men  of  Wessex,  or  Northumbria,  or 
Mercia,  learned  to  come  together  in  the  Witenagemot  of  all  England. 
It  was  the  ecclesiastical  synods  which  by  their  example  led  the  way  to 
our  national  parliament,  as  it  was  the  canons  enacted  in  such  synods 
which  led  the  way  to  a  national  system  of  law.  But  if  the  movement 
towards  national  unity  was  furthered  by  the  centralizing  tendencies  of 
the  Church,  it  was  as  yet  hindered  by  the  upgrowth  of  a  great  rival 
power  to  contest  the  supremacy  with  Northumbria.  Mercia,  as  wc 
have  seen,  had  recovered  from  the  absolute  subjection  in  which  it  was 
left  after  Penda's  fall  by  shaking  ofif  the  supremacy  of  Oswiu,  and  by 
choosing  Wulfherc  for  its  king.  Wulfhere  was  a  vigorous  and  active 
ruler,  and  the  peaceful  reign  of  Oswiu  left  him  free  to  build  up  again 
during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  rule  the  power  which  had  been  lost  at 
Penda's  death.  Penda*s  realm  in  Central  Britain  was  quickly  restored, 
and  Wulfhere's  dominion  extended  even  over  the  Severn  and  cm- 
braced  the  lower  valley  of  the  Wye.  He  had  even  more  than  his 
father's  success.  After  a  great  victory  in  661  over  the  W^est-Saxonsj 
his  ravages  were  carried  into  the  heart  of  Wessex,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Thames  opened  to  his  army.  To  the  eastward,  the  East-Saxons 
and  London  came  to  own  his  supremacy  ;  while  southward  he  pushed 
across  the  river  over  Surrey.  In  the  same  year,  661,  Sussex,  perhaps 
in  dread  of  the  West-Saxons,  found  protection  in  accepting  Wulfliere*s 
overlordship,  and  its  king  was  rewarded  by  a  gift  of  two  outlying 
settlements  of  the  Jute 5,  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  lands  of  the 
Meon-wara  alon^  the  Southampton  Water,  which  we  must  suppose  had 
3cen  reduced  by  Mercian  arms.     The  M-ercian  supremacy  which  thus 
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reached  from  the  H umber  to  the  Channel  and  stretched  westward  to 
the  Wye  was  the  main  political  fact  in  Britain  when  Theodore  landed 
on  its  shores.  In  fact,  with  the  death  of  Oswiu  in  670  all  effort  was 
finally  abandoned  by  Northumbria  to  crush  the  rival  states  in  Central 
or  Southern  Britain. 

The  industrial  progress  of  the  Mercian  kingdom  went  hand  in  hand 
with  its  military  advance.  The  forests  of  its  western  border,  the 
marshes  of  its  eastern  coast,  were  being  cleared  and  drained  by 
monastic  colonies,  whose  success  shows  the  hold  which  Christianity 
had  now  gained  over  its  people.  Heathenism  indeed  still  held  its 
own  in  the  western  woodhmds  ;  we  may  perhaps  see  Woden-worship- 
ping miners  at  Alcester  in  the  daemons  of  the  legend  of  Bishop  Ecgwinc 
of  Worcester,  who  drowned  the  preacher's  voice  with  the  din  of  their 
hammers.  But  in  spite  of  their  hammers  Ecgwine's  preaching  left 
one  lasting  mark  behind  it.  The  bishop  heard  how  a  swineherd, 
coming  out  from  the  forest  depths  on  a  sunny  gladc,  saw  forms  which 
were  possibly  those  of  theThree  Fair  Women  of  the  old  German  mytho- 
logy, seated  round  a  mystic  bush,  and  singing  their  unearthly  song. 
In  his  fancy  the  fair  women  transformed  themselves  into  a  vision  of 
the  Mother  of  Christ;  and  the  silent  glade  soon  became  the  site 
of  an  abbey  dedicated  to  her,  and  of  a  town  which  sprang  up  under 
its  shelter — the  Evesham  which  was  to  be  hallowed  in  after  time 
by  the  fall  of  Earl  Simon  of  Leicester.  Wilder  even  than  the  western 
woodland  was  the  desolate  fen-country  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
kingdom,  stretching  from  the  ^*  Holland,'^  the  sunk,  hollow  land  of 
Lincolnshire,  to  the  channel  of  the  Ouse,  a  wilderness  of  shallow  waters 
and  reedy  islets  wrapped  in  its  own  dark  mist-veil  and  tenanted  only 
by  flocks  of  screaming  wild-fowl  Here  through  the  hberality  of  King 
Wulfhere  rose  the  abbey  of  Medeshamstead,  our  later  Peterborough. 
On  its  northern  border  a  hermit,  Botulf,  founded  a  little  house  which 
as  ages  went  by  became  our  Botulf  s  town  or  Hoston.  The  abbey 
of  Ely  was  founded  in  the  same  wild  fen-country  by  the  Lady  yKthcl- 
thryth,  the  wife  of  King  Ecgfrith,  who  in  the  year  670  succeeded  Oswiu 
on  the  throne  of  Northumbria.  Here,  too,  Guthlac,  a  youth  of  the 
royal  race  of  Mercia,  sought  a  refuge  from  the  world  in  the  solitude 
of  Crowland,  and  so  great  was  the  reverence  he  won,  that  only  two 
years  h  id  passed  since  his  death  when  the  stately  abbey  of  Crowland 
rose  over  his  tomb.  Earth  was  brought  in  boats  to  form  a  site  ;  the 
buildings  rested  on  oaken  piles  driven  into  the  marsh,  a  stone  church 
replaced  the  hermit's  cell,  and  the  toil  of  the  new  brotherhood  changed 
the  pools  around  them  into  fertile  meadow-land. 

But  while  Mercia  was  building  up  its  dominion  in  Mid-Britain, 
Northumbria  was  far  from  having  sunk  from  its  old  renown  either  in 
government  or  war.  Ecgfrith  had  succeeded  his  father  Oswiu  in  670, 
and  made  no  effort  to  reverse  his  policy,  or  attempt  to  build  up  again 
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a  supremacy  over  the  states  of  southern  Britain.  His  ambition  turned 
rather  to  conquests  over  the  Briton  than  to  victories  over  his  fellow 
Englishmen.  The  war  between  Briton  and  Englishman,  which  had 
languished  since  the  battle  of  Chester,  had  been  revived  some  twenty 
years  before  by  an  advance  of  the  West- Saxons  to  the  south-west 
Unable  to  save  the  possessions  of  Wessex  in  the  Severn  valley  and 
on  the  Cotswolds  from  the  grasp  of  Penda,  the  West-Saxon  king, 
Cenwealh,  seized  the  moment  when  Mercia  was  absorbed  in  the  last 
struggle  of  Penda  against  Northumbria  to  seek  for  compensation  in 
an  attack  on  his  Welsh  neighbours.  A  victory  at  Bradford  on  the 
Avon  enabled  him  to  overrun  the  country  north  of  Mendip  which  had 
till  then  been  held  by  the  Britons ;  and  a  second  campaign  in  658, 
which  ended  in  a  victory  on  the  skirts  of  the  great  forest  that  covered 
Somerset  to  the  east,  settled  the  West-Saxons  as  conquerors  round 
the  sources  of  the  Parret  It  may  have  been  the  example  of  the  West- 
Saxons  which  spurred  Ecgfrith  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom 
by  a  series  of  attacks  upon  his  British  neighbours  in  the  west.  His 
armies  chased  the  Britons  from  southern  Cumbria  and  made  the 
districts  of  Carlisle,  the  Lake  country,  and  our  Lancashire  English 
ground.  His  success  in  this  quarter  was  quickly  followed  by  fresh 
gain  in  the  north,  where  he  pushed  his  conquests  over  the  Scots 
beyond  Clydesdale,  and  subdued  the  Picts  over  the  Firth  of  Forth,  so 
that  their  territory  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Forth  was  from  this 
time  reckoned  as  Northumbrian  ground.  The  monastery  of  Abercom 
on  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  which  a  few  years  later  a 
Northumbrian  bishop,  Trumwine,  fixed  the  seat  of  a  new  bishopric, 
was  a  sign  of  the  subjection  of  the  Picts  to  the  Northumbrian  over- 
lordship.  Even  when  recalled  from  the  wars  to  his  southern  border 
by  an  attack  of  Wulfhere's  in  675,  the  vigorous  and  warlike  Ecgfrith 
proved  a  different  foe  from  the  West-Saxon  or  the  Jute,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  king  of  Mercia  was  so  complete  that  he  was  glad  to  purchase 
peace  by  giving  up  to  his  conqueror  the  province  of  the  Lindiswaras 
or  Lincolnshire.  A  large  part  of  the  conquered  country  of  the  Lake 
district  was  bestowed  upon  the  see  of  Lindisfame,  wh^ch  was  at  this 
time  filled  by  one  whom  we  have  seen  before  labouring  as  the  Apostle 
of  the  Lowlands.  After  years  of  mission  labour  at  Melrose,  Cuthbert 
had  quitted  it  for  Holy  Island,  and  preached  among  the  moors  of 
Northumberland  as  he  had  preached  beside  the  banks  of  the  Tweed. 
He  remained  there  through  the  great  secession  which  followed  on  the 
Synod  of  Whitby,  and  became  prior  of  the  dwindled  company  of 
brethren,  now  torn  with  endless  disputes,  against  which  his  patience 
and  good  humour  struggled  in  vain.  Worn  out  at  last  he  fled  to  a 
little  island  of  basaltic  rock,  one  of  a  group  not  far  from  Ida's  fortress 
of  Bamborough,  strewn  for  the  most  part  with  kelp  and  seaweed,  the 
home  of  the  gull  and  the  seal.    In  the  midst  of  it  rose  his  hut  of  rough 
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stones  and  turf,  dug  deep  into  the  rock  and  roofed  with  logs  and 
straw. 

The  reverence  for  his  sanctity  dragged  Cuthbert  back  in  old  age  to 
fill  the  vacant  see  of  Lindisfame.  He  entered  Carlisle,  which  the  king 
had  bestowed  upon  the  bishopric,  at  a  moment  when  all  Northumbria 
was  waiting  for  news  of  a  fresh  campaign  of  Ecgfrith's  against  the 
Britons  in  the  north.  The  power  of  Northumbria  was  already  however 
fatally  shaken.  In  the  south,  Mercia  had  in  679  renewed  the  attempt 
which  had  been  checked  by  Wulf here's  defeat.  His  successor,  the 
Mercian  king  i^thelred,  again  seized  the  province  of  the  Lindiswaras, 
and  the  war  he  thus  began  with  Northumbria  was  only  ended  by  a 
peace  negotiated  through  Archbishop  Theodore,  which  left  him  master 
of  Middle  England.  Old  troubles  too  revived  on  Ecgfrith's  northern 
frontier,  where  a  rising  of  the  Picts  forced  him  once  more  to  cross  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  and  march  in  the  year  685  into  their  land.  A  sense 
of  coming  ill  weighed  on  Northumbria,  and  its  dread  was  quickened 
by  a  memory  of  the  curses  which  had  been  pronounced  by  the  bishops 
of  Ireland  on  the  king,  when  his  navy,  setting  out  a  year  before  from 
the  newly-conquered  western  coast,  swept  the  Irish  shores  in  a  raid 
which  seemed  like  sacrilege  to  those  who  loved  the  home  of  Aidan 
and  Columba.  As  Cuthbert  bent  over  a  Roman  fountain  which  still 
stood  unharmed  amongst  the  ruins  of  Carlisle,  the  anxious  bystanders 
thought  they  caught  words  of  ill  omen  falling  from  the  old  man's  lips. 
"Perhaps,"  he  seemed  to  murmur,  "at  this  very  hour  the  peril  of 
the  fight  is  over  and  done."  "  Watch  and  pray,"  he  said,  when  they 
questioned  him  on  the  morrow  ;  "watch  and  pray."  In  a  few  days 
more  a  solitary  fugitive  escaped  from  the  slaughter  told  that  the  Picts 
had  turned  desperately  to  bay  as  the  English  army  entered  Fife  ;  and 
that  Ecgfrith  and  the  flower  of  his  nobles  lay,  a  ghastly  ring  of  corpses, 
on  the  far-off  moorland  of  Nectansmere. 

To  Cuthbert  the  tidings  were  tidings  of  death.  His  bishopric  was 
soon  laid  aside,  and  two  months  after  his  return  to  his  island-hermitage 
the  old  man  lay  dying,  murmuring  to  the  last  words  of  concord  and 
peace.  A  signal  of  his  death  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  one  of  those 
who  stood  by  ran  with  a  candle  in  each  hand  to  a  place  whence  the 
light  might  be  seen  by  a  monk  who  was  looking  out  from  the  watch- 
tower  of  Lindisfame.  As  the  tiny  gleam  flashed  over  the  dark  reach 
of  sea,  and  the  watchman  hurried  with  his  news  into  the  church,  the 
brethren  of  Holy  Island  were  singing,  as  it  chanced,  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist :  "  Thou  hast  cast  us  out  and  scattered  us  abroad  ;  Thou  hast 
also  been  displeased ;  Thou  hast  shown  thy  people  heavy  things  ;  Thou 
hast  given  us  a  drink  of  deadly  wine."  The  chant  was  the  dirge,  not 
of  Cuthbert  only,  but  of  his  Church  and  his  people.  Over  both  hung 
the  gloom  of  a  seeming  failure.  Strangers  who  knew  not  lona  and 
Columba  entered  into  the  heritage  of  Aidan  and  Cuthbert.     As  the 
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Roman  communion  folded  England  again  beneath  her  wing,  men 
forgot  that  a  Church  which  passed  utterly  away  had  battled  with  Rome 
for  the  spiritual  headship  of  Western  Christendom,  and  that  through- 
out the  great  struggle  with  the  heathen  reaction  of  Mid-Britain  the 
new  religion  had  its  centre  not  at  Canterbury,  but  at  Lindisfame.  Nor 
were  men  long  to  remember  that  from  the  days  of  iCthelfrith  to  the 
days  of  Ecgfrith  English  politics  had  found  their  centre  at  York. 
But  forgotten  or  no,  Northumbria  had  done  its  work.  By  its  mission- 
aries and  by  its  sword  it  had  won  England  from  heathendom  to  the 
Christian  Church.  It  had  g^ven  her  a  new  poetic  literature.  Its 
monasteries  were  already  the  seat  of  whatever  intellectual  life  the 
country  possessed.  Above  all  it  had  first  gathered  together  into  a 
loose  political  unity  the  various  tribes  of  the  English  people,  and  by 
standing  at  their  head  for  half  a  century  had  accustomed  them  to 
a  national  life,  out  of  which  England,  as  we  have  it  now,  was  to 
spring. 


Section  IV.— The  Tbree  Kingdoms,  685— 8S8. 

[A  ut /tor  it  Us.-  -A  few  incidents  of  Mercian  history  are  preserved  among  the 
meagre  annals  of  Wcsscx,  which  form,  during  this  period,  "  The  English 
C!hronicle."  But  for  the  most  part  we  are  thrown  upon  later  writers,  esped- 
ally  Henry  of  Huntingdcm  and  William  of  Malmesbury,  both  authors  ot  the 
twelfth  century,  but  having  access  to  older  materials  now  lost.  The  letters 
of  Boniface  and  those  of  Alcuin,  which  form  the  mast  valuable  contem- 
|)orary  materials  for  this  period,  are  given  by  Dr.  Giles  in  his  **  Patres  Ecdesiae 
Anfjlicana\"  They  have  also  been  carefully  edited  byjaffeinhis  series  of 
*' Monumenta  Germanica."] 

The  supremacy  of  Northumbria  over  the  English  people  had  fallen 
for  ever  with  the  death  of  Oswiu,  and  its  power  over  the  tribes  of  the 
north  was  as  completely  broken  by  the  death  of  Ecgfrith  and  the 
defeat  of  Nectansmere.  To  the  north,  the  flight  of  Bishop  Trumwine 
from  Abercorn  announced  the  revolt  of  the  Picts  from  her  rule.  In 
the  south,  Mercia  proved  a  formidable  rival  under  iCthelred,  who  had 
succeeded  Wulfhere  in  675.  Already  his  kingdom  reached  from  the 
H umber  to  the  Channel ;  and  -/Ethelred  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign 
had  finally  reduced  Kent  beneath  his  ovcrlordship.  All  hope  of  national 
union  seemed  indeed  at  an  end,  for  the  revival  of  the  West-Saxon  power 
at  this  moment  completed  the  parting  of  the  land  intothree  states  of  nearly 
equal  power  out  of  which  it  seemed  impossible  that  unity  could  come. 
Since  their  overthrow  at  Faddiley,  a  hundred  years  before,  the  West- 
Saxons  had  been  weakened  by  anarchy  and  civil  war,  and  had  been  at 
the  mercy  alike  of  the  rival  English  states  and  of  the  Britons.  Wc 
have  seen  however  that  in  652  a  revival  of  power  had  enabled  them 
to  drive  back  the  Britons  to  the  Parret.     A  second  interval  of  order 
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in  682  strengthened  King  Centwine  again  to  take  up  war  with  the 
BritonSy  and  push  his  frontier  as  far  as  the  Quantocks.  A  third  rally 
of  the  West-Saxons  in  685  under  Ceadwalla  enabled  them  to  turn  on 
their  English  enemies  and  conquer  Sussex.  Ine,  the  greatest  of  their 
early  kings,  whose  reign  covered  the  long  period  from  688  to  726, 
carried  on  during  the  whole  of  it  the  war  for  supremacy.  Eastward, 
he  forced  Kent,  Essex  and  London  to  own  his  rule.  On  the  west,  he 
pushed  his  way  southward  round  the  marshes  of  the  Parrot  to  a  more 
fertile  territory,  and  guarded  the  frontier  of  his  new  conquests  by  a 
fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  Tone,  which  has  grown  into  the  present 
Taunton.  The  West-Saxons  thus  became  masters  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict which  now  bears  the  name  of  Somerset,  the  land  of  the  Somer- 
saetas,  where  the  Tor  rose  like  an  island  out  of  a  waste  of  flood-drowned 
fen  that  stretched  westward  to  the  Channel.  At  the  base  of  this  hill 
Ine  established  on  the  site  of  an  older  British  foundation  his  famous 
monastery  of  Glastonbury.  The  little  hamlet  in  which  it  stood  took 
its  English  name  from  one  of  the  English  families,  the  Glaestings,  who 
chose  the  spot  for  their  settlement ;  but  it  had  long  been  areligious  shrine 
of  the  Britons,  and  the  tradition  that  a  second  Patrick  rested  there  drew 
thither  the  wandering  scholars  of  Ireland.  The  first  inhabitants  of 
Ine's  abbey  found,  as  they  allied,  "  an  ancient  church,  built  by  no  art 
of  man  ;"  and  beside  this  relic  of  its  older  Welsh  owners,  Inc  founded 
his  own  abbey-church  of  stone.  The  spiritual  charge  of  his  conquests 
he  committed  to  his  kinsman  Ealdhelm,  the  most  famous  scholar  of 
bis  day,  who  became  the  first  bishop  of  the  new  see  of  Sherborne, 
which  the  king  formed  out  of  the  districts  west  of  Selwood  and  the 
Frome,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  parts  of  his  kingdom.  Inc's 
code,  the  earliest  collection  of  West-Saxon  laws  which  remains  to  us, 
shows  a  wise  solicitude  to  provide  for  the  civil  as  well  as  the  eccle- 
siastical needs  of  the  mixed  population  over  which  he  now  ruled.  His 
repulse  of  the  Mercians,  when  they  at  last  attacked  Wessex,  proved 
how  well  he  could  provide  for  its  defence.  yEthelred's  reign  of  thirty 
years  was  one  of  almost  unbroken  peace,  and  his  activity  mainly 
showed  itself  in  the  planting  and  endowment  of  monasteries,  which 
gradually  changed  the  face  of  the  realm.  Ceolred  however,  who  in  709 
became  king  of  Mercia,  took  up  the  strife  with  Wessex  for  the  over- 
lordship  of  the  south,  and  in  715  he  marched  into  the  very  heart  of 
Wessex  ;  but  he  was  repulsed  in  a  bloody  encounter  at  Wanborough. 
Able  however  as  Ine  was  to  hold  Mercia  at  bay,  he  was  unable  to 
hush  the  civil  strife  that  was  the  curse  of  Wessex,  and  a  wild  legend 
tells  the  story  of  the  disgust  which  drove  him  from  the  world.  He 
oad  feasted  royally  at  one  of  his  country  houses,  and  on  the  morrow, 
as  he  rode  from  it,  his  queen  bade  him  turn  back  thither.  The  king 
returned  to  find  his  house  stripped  of  curtains  and  vessels,  and  foul 
with  refuse  and  the  dung  of  cattle,  while  in  the  royal  bed  where  he  had 
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slept  with  yEthelburh  rested  a  sow  with  her  farrow  of  pigs.  The  scene 
had  no  need  of  the  queen's  comment :  "  See,  my  lord,  how  the  foshion 
of  this  world  passeth  away  !  *^  In  726  Ine  laid  down  his  crown,  and 
sought  peace  and  death  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

The  anarchy  that  had  driven  Ine  from  the  throne  broke  out  on  his 
departure  in  civil  strife  which  left  Wessex  an  easy  prey  to  the  suc- 
cessor of  Ceolred.  Among  those  who  sought  Guthlac's  retirement  at 
Crowland  came  i£thelbald,  a  son  of  Penda's  brother,  flying  from 
Ceolred's  hate.  Driven  off  again  and  again  by  the  king's  pursuit, 
iEthelbald  still  returned  to  the  little  hut  he  had  built  beside  the 
hermitage,  and  comforted  himself  in  hours  of  despair  with  his  com- 
panion's words.  "  Know  how  to  wait,''  said  Guthlac,  *'  and  the  kingdom 
will  come  to  thee  ;  not  by  violence  or  rapine,  but  by  the  hand  of  CkkL" 
In  716  Ceolred  fell  frenzy-smitten  at  his  board,  and  Mercia  chose 
i^thelbald  for  its  king.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign  he  shrank 
from  a  conflict  with  the  victor  of  Wanborough;  but  with  Ine's  withdrawal 
he  took  up  again  the  flerce  struggle  with  Wessex  for  the  complete 
supremacy  of  the  south.  He  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
West-Saxon  kingdom,  and  his  siege  and  capture  of  the  royal  town  of 
Somerton  in  733  ended  the  war.  For  twenty  years  the  overlordship 
of  Mercia  was  recognized  by  all  Britain  south  of  the  Humber.  It 
was  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  not  of  Mercia  only,  but  of  East  Anglia 
and  Kent,  as  well  as  of  the  West- Saxons,  that  iCthelbald  marched 
against  the  Welsh  ;  and  he  styled  himself  ''  King  not  of  the  Mercians 
only,  but  of  all  the  neighbouring  peoples  who  arc  called  by  the  common 
name  of  Southern  English."  But  the  aim  of  iEthelbald  was  destined 
to  the  same  failure  as  that  of  his  predecessors.  For  twenty  years 
indeed  he  met  the  constant  outbreaks  of  his  new  subjects  with  success ; 
and  it  was  not  till  754  that  a  general  rising  forced  him  to  call  his  whole 
strength  to  the  fleld.  At  the  head  of  his  own  Mercians  and  of  the 
subject  hosts  of  Kent,  Essex  and  East  Anglia,  i^thelbald  marched  to 
the  fleld  of  Burford,  where  the  West-Saxons  were  again  marshalled 
under  the  golden  dragon  of  their  race  :  but  after  hours  of  desperate 
flghting  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  a  sudden  panic  seized  the  Mercian 
king,  and  the  supremacy  of  Mid- Britain  passed  away  for  ever  as  he 
fled  flrst  of  his  army  from  the  fleld.  Three  years  later  he  was  surprised 
and  slain  in  a  night  attack  by  his  ealdormen  ;  and  in  the  anarchy  that 
followed,  Kent,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Merda. 

While  the  two  southern  kingdoms  were  wasting  their  energies  in  this 
desperate  struggle,  Northumbria  had  set  aside  its  eflbrts  at  conquest  for 
the  pursuits  of  peace.  Under  the  reigns  of  Ecgfrith's  successors,  Aldfrith 
the  Learned  and  the  four  kings  who  followed  him,  the  kingdom  became 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  literary  centre  of  Western  Europe. 
No  schools  were  more  famous  than  those  of  Jarrow  and  York,  llie 
whole  learning  of  the  age  seemed  to  be  summed  up  in  a  Northumbrian 
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scholaf.  Baeda — the  Venerable  Bede,  as  later  times  styled  him — was 
bom  in  673,  nine  years  after  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  on  ground  which 
passed  a  year  later  to  Benedict  Biscop  as  the  site  of  the  great  abbey 
which  he  reared  by  the  mouth  of  the  Wear.  His  youth  was  trained 
and  his  long  tranquil  life  was  wholly  spent  in  an  off-shoot  of  Benedict's 
house  which  was  founded  by  his  friend  Ceolfrid.  Baeda  never  stirred 
from  Jarrow.  "  I  have  spent  my  whole  life  in  the  same  monastery/' 
he  says,  **  and  while  attentive  to  the  rule  of  my  order  and  the  ser\Mce 
of  the  Church  my  constant  pleasure  lay  in  learning,  or  teaching,  or 
writing."  The  words  sketch  for  us  a  scholar's  life,  the  more  touching 
in  its  simplicity  that  it  is  the  life  of  the  first  great  English  scholar. 
The  quiet  grandeur  of  a  life  consecrated  to  knowledge,  the  tranquil 
pleasure  that  lies  in  learning  and  teaching  and  writing,  dawned  for 
Englishmen  in  the  story  of  Bseda.  While  still  young,  he  became 
teacher  ;  and  six  hundred  monks,  besides  strangers  that  flocked  thither 
for  instruction,  formed  his  school  of  Jarrow.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
how  among  the  toils  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  duties  of  the  monk 
Baeda  could  have  found  time  for  the  composition  of  the  numerous 
works  that  made  his  name  famous  in  the  west.  But  materials  for 
study  had  accumulated  in  Northumbria  through  the  journeys  of 
Wilfrid  and  Benedict  Biscop  and  the  libraries  which  were  forming  at 
Wearmouth  and  York.  The  tradition  of  the  older  Irish  teachers  still 
lingered  to  direct  the  young  scholar  into  that  path  of  Scriptural  inter- 
pretation to  which  he  chiefly  owed  his  fame.  Greek,  a  rare  accom- 
plishment in  the  west,  came  to  him  from  the  school  which  the  Greek 
Archbishop  Theodore  founded  beneath  the  walls  of  Canterbury.  His 
skill  in  the  ecclesiastical  chant  was  derived  from  a  Roman  cantor 
whom  Pope  Vitalian  sent  in  the  train  of  Benedict  Biscop.  Little  by 
little  the  young  scholar  thus  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  range 
of  the  science  of  his  time ;  he  became,  as  Burke  rightly  styled  him. 
''  the  father  of  English  learning.''  The  tradition  of  the  older  classic 
culture  was  first  revived  for  England  in  his  quotations  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  of  Seneca  and  Cicero,  of  Lucretius  and  Ovid.  Virgil  cast 
over  him  the  same  spell  that  he  cast  over  Dante ;  verses  from  the 
i£neid  break  his  narratives  of  martyrdoms,  and  the  disciple  ventures 
on  the  track  of  the  great  master  in  a  little  eclogue  descriptive  of  the 
approach  of  spring.  His  work  was  done  with  small  aid  from  others. 
"  I  am  my  own  secretary,"  he  writes  ;  "  I  make  my  own  notes.  I  am 
my  own  librarian.''  But  forty-five  works  remained  after  his  death  to 
attest  his  prodigious  industry.  In  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries the  most  important  among  these  were  the  commentaries 
and  homihes  upon  various  books  of  the  Bible  which  he  had  drawn  from 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  But  he  was  far  from  confining  himself  to 
theology.  In  treatises  compiled  as  text-books  for  his  scholars  Bo^da 
threw  together  all  that  the  world  had  then  accumulated  in  astronomy 
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and  meteorology,  in  physics  and  music,  in  philosophy,  graonmar, 
rhetoric,  arithmetic,  medicine.  But  the  encyclopaedic  character  of  his 
researches  left  him  in  heart  a  simple  Englishman.  He  loved  his  own 
English  tongue  ;  he  was  skilled  in  English  song ;  his  last  work  was 
a  translation  into  English  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  almost 
the  last  words  that  broke  from  his  lips  were  some  English  rimes 
upon  death. 

But  the  noblest  proof  of  his  love  of  England  lies  in  the  work  which 
immortalizes  his  name.  In  his  '*  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English 
Nation''  Bzeda  became  the  first  English  historian.  All  that  we  really 
know  of  the  century  and  a  half  that  follows  the  landing  of  Augustine 
we  know  from  him.  Wherever  his  own  personal  observation  extended 
the  story  is  told  with  admirable  detail  and  force.  He  is  hardly  less 
full  or  accurate  in  the  portions  which  he  owed  to  his  Kentish  fnends, 
Albinus  and  Nothelm.  What  he  owed  to  no  informant  was  his  own 
exquisite  faculty  of  story-telling,  and  yet  no  story  of  his  own  telling 
is  so  touching  as  the  story  of  his  death.  Two  weeks  before  the  Easter 
of  735  the  old  man  was  seized  with  an  extreme  weakness  and  loss  of 
breath.  He  still  preserved,  however,  his  usual  pleasantness  and 
good  humour,  and  in  spite  of  prolonged  sleeplessness  continued  his 
lectures  to  the  pupils  about  him.  Verses  of  his  own  English  tongue 
broke  from  time  to  time  from  the  master's  lips— rude  rimes  that  told 
how  before  the  "  need-fare,"  Death's  stern  "  must-go,"  none  can  enough 
Ijethink  him  what  is  to  be  his  doom  for  good  or  ill.  The  tears  of 
Bseda's  scholars  mingled  with  his  song.  "We  never  read  without 
weeping,"  writes  one  of  them.  So  the  days  rolled  on  to  Ascension- 
tide, and  still  master  and  pupils  toiled  at  their  work,  for  Bseda  longed 
to  bring  to  an  end  his  version  of  St.  John's  Gospel  into  the  English 
tongue,  and  his  extracts  from  Bishop  Isidore.  "  I  don't  want  my  boys 
to  read  a  lie,"  he  answered  those  who  would  have  had  him  rest,  **  or  to 
work  to  no  purpose  after  I  am  gore."  A  few  days  before  Asoension- 
tide  his  sickness  grew  upon  him,  but  he  spent  the  whole  day  in 
teaching,  only  saying  cheerfully  to  his  scholars,  '*  Learn  with  what 
speed  you  may  ;  I  know  not  how  long  I  may  last."  The  dawn  broke 
on  another  sleepless  night,  and  again  the  old  man  called  his  scholars 
round  him  and  bade  them  write.  "  There  is  still  a  chapter  wanting," 
said  the  scribe,  as  the  morning  drew  on,  "and  it  is  hard  for  thee  to 
question  thyself  any  longer."  *'  It  is  easily  done,"  said  Baeda;  ^take 
thy  pen  and  write  quickly."  Amid  tears  and  farewells  the  day  wore 
away  to  eventide.  "  There  is  yet  one  sentence  unwritten,  dear  master," 
said  the  boy.  "Write  it  quickly,"  bade  the  dying  man.  **It  is 
finished  now,"  said  the  little  scribe  at  last.  "  You  speak  truth/'  said 
the  master ;  "  all  is  finished  now."  Placed  upon  the  pavement,  his 
head  supported  in  his  scholars'  arms,  his  face  turned  to  the  spot 
where  he  was  wont  to  pray,  Bajda  chanted  the   solemn  "Glory  to 
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GocL"  As  his  voice  reached  the  close  of  his  song  he  passed  quietly 
away. 

First  among  English  scholars,  first  among  English  theologians,  first 
among  English  historians,  it  is  in  the  monk  of  J  arrow  that  English 
literature  strikes  its  roots.  In  the  six  hundred  scholars  who  gathered 
round  him  for  instruction  he  is  the  father  of  our  national  education. 
In  his  physical  treatises  he  is  the  first  figure  to  which  our  science  looks 
back.  Baeda  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  scholar,  and  the  letter  which 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  addressed  to  Ecgberht  of  York  shows 
how  vigorously  he  proposed  to  battle  against  the  growing  anarchy  of 
Northumbria.  But  his  plans  of  reform  came  too  late,  though  a  king 
like  Eladberht,  with  his  brother  Ecgberht,  the  first  Archbishop  of  York, 
might  for  a  time  revive  the  fading  glories  of  his  kingdom.  Kadbcrht  re- 
pelled an  attack  of  ^thelbald  on  his  southern  border  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  the  Picts.  Ten  years  later 
he  penetrated  into  Ayrshire,  and  finaUy  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Picts,  which  enabled  him  in  756  to  conquer  Strathclyde  and  take  its 
capital  Alcluyd,  or  Dumbarton.  But  at  the  moment  when  his  triumph 
seemed  complete,  his  army  was  utterly  destroyed  as  it  withdrew  home- 
wards, and  so  crushing  was  the  calamity  that  even  Eadberht  could 
only  fling  down  his  sceptre  and  withdraw  with  his  brother  the  Arch- 
bishop to  a  monastery.  From  this  time  the  history  of  Northumbria 
is  only  a  wild  story  of  lawlessness  and  bloodshed.  King  after  king 
was  swept  away  by  treason  and  revolt,  the  country  fell  into  the  hands 
of  its  turbulent  nobles,  the  very  fields  lay  waste,  and  the  land  was 
scourged  by  famine  and  plague.  Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
during  fifty  years  of  anarchy,  the  northern  realm  hardly  seemed  to  form 
part  of  the  English  people. 

The  work  in  fact  of  national  consolidation  among  the  English 
seemed  to  be  fatally  arrested.  The  battle  of  Burford  had  finally 
settled  the  division  of  Britain  into  three  cqu  il  powers.  Wessex  was 
now  as  firmly  planted  south  of  the  Thames  as  Northumbria  north  of 
the  Humber.  But  this  crushing  defeat  was  !ar  from  having  broken  the 
Mercian  power;  and  under  OfTa,  whose  reign  from  758  to  796  covers 
with  that  of  iEthelbald  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eighth  century,  it  rose 
:o  a  height  unknown  since  the  days  of  Wulfhcre.  Years  however 
had  to  pass  before  the  new  king  could  set  about  the  recovery  of  Kent ; 
and  it  was  only  after  a  war  of  three  years  that  in  775  a  victory  at 
Otford  gave  it  back  to  the  Mercian  realm.  With  Kent  Offa  doubt- 
less recovered  Sussex  and  Surrey,  as  well  as  Essex  and  London  ; 
and  four  years  later  a  victory  at  Bensington  completed  the  con- 
quest of  the  district  that  now  forms  the  shires  of  Oxford  and 
Buckingham.  For  the  nine  years  that  followed  however  Mcrcia 
ventured  on  no  further  attempt  to  extend  her  power  over  her  Enj;lish 
neighbours.      Like  her  rivals,  she   turned   on   the   Welsh.     Pushing 
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Britons  of  Wales  had  owned  by  tribute  to  Offa  the  supremacy  of 
Mercia ;  the  last  unconquered  British  state  of  West  Wales  as  fiir  as 
the  Land's  End  now  passed  under  the  mastery  of  Wessex. 

While  Wessex  was  regaining  the  strength  it  had  so  long  lost,  its 
rival  in  Mid-Britain  was  sinking  into  helpless  anarchy.  Within,  Mercia 
was  torn  by  a  civil  war  which  broke  out  on  Cenwulfs  death  in  821 ; 
and  the  weakness  which  this  left  behind  was  seen  when  the  old  strife 
with  Wessex  was  renewed  by  his  successor  Beomwuif,  who  in  825 
penetrated  into  Wiltshire,  and  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  at 
Ellandun.  All  England  south  of  the  Thames  at  once  submitted  to 
Ecgberht  of  Wessex,  and  East  Anglia  rose  in  a  desperate  revolt  which 
proved  fatal  to  its  Mercian  rulers.  Two  of  its  kings  in  succession  fell 
fighting  on  East- Anglian  soil ;  and  a  third,  Wiglaf,  had  hardly  mounted 
the  Mercian  throne  when  his  exhausted  kingdom  was  called  on  again 
to  encounter  the  West- Saxon.  Ecgberht  saw  that  the  hour  had  come 
for  a  decisive  onset.  In  828  his  army  marched  northward  without  a 
struggle ;  Wiglaf  fled  helplessly  before  it ;  and  Mercia  bowed  to  the 
West-Saxon  overlordship.  From  Mercia  Ecgberht  marched  on  North- 
umbria  ;  but  half  a  century  of  anarchy  had  robbed  that  kingdom  of  all 
vigour,  and  pirates  were  already  harrying  its  coast ;  its  nobles  met  him 
at  Dore  in  Derbyshire,  and  owned  him  as  their  overlord.  The  work 
that  Oswiu  and  i^thelbald  had  failed  to  do  was  done,  and  the  whole 
English  race  in  Britain  was  for  the  first  time  knit  together  under  a 
single  ruler.  Long  and  bitter  as  the  struggle  for  independence  was 
still  to  be  in  Mercia  and  in  the  north,  yet  from  the  moment  that 
Northumbria  bowed  to  its  West- Saxon  overlord,  England  was  made 
in  fact  if  not  as  yet  in  name. 

Section  V.-'Wessez  and  the  Danes,  80fl— 880, 

[Autkoritus. — Our  history  here  rests  mainly  on  the  English  (or  Anglo* Sazoo) 
Chronicle.  'I1ie  earlier  part  of  this  is  a  compilation,  and  consists  of  (i)  Annals 
of  the  conquest  of  South  Britain,  (2)  Short  notices  of  the  kings  and  bishops  of 
Wessex,  expandt  d  into  larger  form  by  copious  insertions  from  Baeda,  and  after 
his  death  by  briefer  additions  from  some  northern  sources.  (3)  It  is  probable 
that  these  materials  were  thrown  together,  and  perhaps  translated  from  Latin 
into  English,  in  Ai  Ifred's  time,  as  a  preface  to  the  far  fuller  annals  which  begin 
with  the  reign  of  iCthelwulf,  and  widen  into  a  great  contemporary  history  when 
they  reach  that  of  i*!lfred  himself.  Of  their  character  and  import  as  a  part  of 
English  literature,  I  have  spoken  in  the  text.  The  **  Life  of  i1£lfred  "  which 
bears  the  name  of  Asser  is  probably  contemporary,  or  at  any  rate  founded  on 
contemporary  authority.  There  is  an  admirable  modem  life  of  the  king  by 
Dr.  Pauli.  For  the  Danish  wars,  see  "The  Conquest  of  England"  by  J  R. 
Green.] 

The  effort  after  a  national  sovereignty  had  hardly  been  begun,  when 
the  Dane  struck  down  the  short-lived  greatness  of  Wessex.  While 
Britain  was  passing  through  her  ages  of  conquest  and  settlement,  the 
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dwellers  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  the  isles  of  the  Baltic  had 
lain  hidden  from  Christendom,  waging  their  battle  for  existence  with  a 
stem  climate,  a  barren  soil,  and  stormy  seas.  Forays  and  plunder-raids 
over  sea  eked  out  their  scanty  livelihood,  and  as  the  eighth  century 
closed,  these  raids  found  a  wider  sphere  than  the  waters  of  the  north. 
Ecgboiit  had  not  yet  brought  all  Britain  under  his  sway  when  the  Wi- 
kings  or  "  creek-men,"  as  the  adventurers  were  called,  were  seen  hover- 
ing off  the  English  coast,  and  growing  in  numbers  and  hardihood  as 
they  crept  southward  to  the  Thames.  The  first  sight  of  the  northmen 
is  as  if  the  hand  on  the  dial  of  history  had  gone  back  three  hundred 
years.  The  Norwegian  fiords,  the  Frisian  sandbanks,  poured  forth 
pirate  fleets  such  as  had  swept  the  seas  in  the  days  of  Hengest  and 
Cerdic  There  was  the  same  wild  panic  as  the  black  boats  of  the 
invaders  struck  inland  along  the  river-reaches,  or  moored  around  the 
river  islets,  the  same  sights  of  horror,  firing  oif  homesteads,  slaughter 
of  men,  women  driven  off  to  slavery  or  shame,  children  tossed  on  pikes 
or  sold  in  the  market-place,  as  when  the  English  invaders  attacked 
Britain.  Christian  priests  were  again  slain  at  the-altar  by  worshippers 
of  Woden  ;  letters,  arts,  religion,  government  disappeared  before 
these  northmen  as  before  the  northmen  of  old.  But  when  the  wild 
burst  of  the  storm  was  over,  land,  people,  government  reappeared 
unchanged.  England  still  remained  England ;  the  conquerors  sank 
quietly  into  the  mass  of  those  around  them  ;  and  Woden  yielded 
without  a  stniggle  to  Christ.  The  secret  of  this  difference  between  the 
two  invasions  was  that  the  battle  was  no  longer  between  men  of  differ- 
ent races.  It  was  no  longer  a  fight  between  Briton  and  (German, 
between  Englishman  and  Welshman.  The  life  of  these  northern  folk 
was  in  the  main  the  life  of  the  earlier  Englishmen.  Their  customs, 
their  religion,  their  social  order  were  the  same  ;  they  were  in  fact 
kinsmen  bringing  back  to  an  England  that  had  forgotten  its  origins 
the  barbaric  England  of  its  pirate  forefathers.  Nowhere  over  Europe 
was  the  fight  so  fierce,  because  nowhere  else  were  the  combatants 
men  of  one  blood  and  one  speech.  But  just  for  this  reason  the  fusion 
of  the  northmen  with  their  foes  was  nowhere  so  peaceful  and  so 
complete. 

Britain  had  to  meet  a  double  attack  from  its  new  assailants.  The 
northmen  of  Norway  had  struck  westward  to  the  Siietlands  and 
Orkneys,  and  passed  thence  by  the  Hebrides  to  Ireland  ;  while  their 
kinsmen  who  now  dwelt  in  the  old  Engle-land  steered  along  the  coasts 
of  Frisia  and  Gaul.  Shut  in  between  the  two  lines  of  their  advance, 
Britain  lay  in  the  very  centre  of  their  field  of  operations  ;  and  at  the 
close  of  Ecgberht's  reign,  when  the  decisive  struggle  first  began,  their 
atucks  were  directed  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  West-Saxon  realm. 
After  having  harried  East  Anglia  and  slain  in  Kent,  they  swept  up  the 
Thames  to  the  plunder  of  London ;  while  the  pirates  in  the  Irish 
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Channel  roused  all  Cornwall  to  revolt.  It  was  in  the  alliance  of  the 
northmen  with  the  Britons  that  the  danger  of  these  earlier  inroads  lay. 
Ecgberht  indeed  defeated  the  united  forces  of  these  two  enemies  in  a 
victory  at  Hengest-dun,  but  an  unequal  struggle  was  carried  on  for 
years  to  come  in  the  Wessex  west  of  Selwood.  King  iCthelwulf,  who 
followed  Ecgberht  in  839,  fought  strenuously  in  the  defence  of  his  realm; 
in  the  defeat  of  Charmouth,  as  in  the  victory  at  Aclea,  he  led  his  troops 
in  person  against  the  sea-robbers ;  and  he  drove  back  the  Welsh  of 
North  Wales,  who  were  encouraged  by  the  invaders  to  rise  in  arms. 
Northmen  and  Welshmen  were  beaten  again  and  again,  and  yet  the 
peril  grew  greater  year  by  year.  The  dangers  to  the  Christian  fiiith 
from  these  heathen  assailants  roused  the  clergy  to  his  aid.  Swithun, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  became  yEthelwulf s  minister ;  Ealhstan,  Bishop 
of  Sherborne,  was  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  and  with  the 
ealdormen  led  the  fyrds  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  to  drive  the  invaders 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Parret.  At  last  hard  fighting  gained  the 
realm  a  little  respite  ;  in  858  ^Ethelwulf  died  in  peace,  and  for  eight 
years  the  Northmen  left  the  land  in  quiet.  But  these  earlier  forays  had 
been  mere  preludes  to  the  real  burst  of  the  storm.  When  it  broke  in 
its  full  force  upon  the  island,  it  was  no  longer  a  series  of  plunder-raids, 
but  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  a  host  of  conquerors  who  settled  as  they 
conquered.  The  work  was  now  taken  up  by  another  people  of  Scan- 
dinavian blood,  the  Danes.  At  the  accession  of  i^thelred,  the  third  of 
/Ethelwulfs  sons,  who  had  mounted  the  throne  after  the  short  reigns  of 
his  brothers,  these  new  assailants  fell  on  Britain.  As  they  came  to  the 
front,  the  character  of  the  attack  wholly  changed.  The  petty  squadrons 
which  had  till  now  harassed  the  coast  of  Britain  made  way  for  lai^ger 
hosts  than  had  as  yet  fallen  on  any  country  in  the  west ;  while  raid  and 
foray  were  replaced  by  the  regular  campaign  of  armies  who  marched 
to  conquer,  and  whose  aim  was  to  settle  on  the  land  they  won.  In 
866  the  Danes  landed  in  East  Anglia,  and  marched  in  the  next  spring 
across  the  I  lumber  upon  York.  Civil  strife  as  usual  distracted  the 
energies  of  Northumbria.  Its  subject-crown  was  disputed  by  two 
claimants,  and  when  they  united  to  meet  this  common  danger  both  fell 
in  the  same  defeat  before  the  walls  of  their  capital.  Northumbria  at 
once  submitted  to  the  Danes,  and  Mcrcia  was  only  saved  by  a  hasty 
march  of  King -^thelred  to  its  aid.  But  the  Peace  of  Nottingham,  by 
which  iCthclred  rescued  Mercia  in  868,  left  the  Danes  free  to  turn  to 
i  the  rich  spoil  of  the  great  abbeys  of  the  Fen.  Peterborough,  Crow- 
land,  Ely,  went  up  in  flames,  and  their  monks  fled  or  were  slain  among 
the  ruins.  From  thence  they  struck  suddenly  for  East  Anglia  itself, 
whose  king,  Eadmund,  brought  prisoner  before  the  Danish  leaders,  was 
bound  to  a  tree  and  shot  to  death  with  arrows.  His  martyrdom  by 
the  heathen  made  him  the  St.  Sebastian  of  English  legend  ;  in  later 
days  his  figure  gleamed  from  the  pictured  windows  of  church  after 
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church  along  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  stately  abbey  of  St.  Edmunds- 
bury  rose  over  his  relics.  With  Eadmund  ended  the  line  of  East 
Anglian  under-kings,  for  his  kingdom  was  not  only  conquered,  but  ten 
years  later  it  was  divided  among  the  soldiers  of  a  Danish  host,  whose 
leader,  Guthrum,  assumed  its  crown.  How  great  was  the  terror  stirred 
by  these  successive  victories  was  shown  in  the  action  of  Mercia,  which, 
though  it  was  as  yet  still  spared  from  actual  conquest,  crouched  in 
terror  before  the  Danes,  acknowledged  them  in  870  as  its  overlords, 
and  paid  them  tribute. 

In  four  years  the  work  of  Ecgberht  had  been  undone,  and  England 
north  of  the  Thames  had  been  torn  from  the  overlordship  of  Wessex. 
So  rapid  a  conquest  as  the  Danish  conquests  of  Northumbria,  Mercia, 
and  East  Anglia,  had  only  been  made  possible  by  the  temper  of  these 
kingdoms  themselves.  To  them  the  conquest  was  simply  their  transfer 
from  one  overlord  to  another,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  they  preferred 
the  lordship  of  the  Dane  to  the  overlordship  of  the  West-Saxon.  It 
was  another  sign  of  the  enormous  difficulty  of  welding  these  kingdoms 
together  into  a  single  people.  The  time  had  now  come  for  Wessex  to 
fight,  not  for  supremacy,  but  for  life.  As  yet  it  seemed  paralyzed  by 
terror.  With  the  exception  of  his  one  march  on  Nottingham,  King 
yEthelred  had  done  nothing  to  save  his  under-kingdoms  from  the 
vreclc  But  the  Danes  no  sooner  pushed  up  Thames  to  Reading  than 
the  West-Saxons,  attacked  on  their  own  soil,  turned  fiercely  at  bay.  The 
enemy  penetrated  indeed  into  the  heart  of  Wessex  as  far  as  the 
heights  that  overlook  the  Vale  of  White  Horse.  A  desperate  battle 
drove  them  back  from  Ashdown  ;  but  their  camp  in  the  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Kennet  and  Thames  proved  impregnable,  and  fresh 
forces  pushed  up  the  Thames  to  join  their  fellows.  In  the  midst  of  1 
the  struggle  ^tthelred  died,  and  left  his  youngest  brother  JElfrcd  to 
meet  a  fresh  advance  of  the  foe.  They  had  already  encamped  at 
Wilton  before  the  young  king  could  meet  them,  and  a  series  of  defeats  ' 
forced  him  to  buy  the  withdrawal  of  the  pirates  and  win  a  few  years'  | 
breathing-space  for  his  realm.  It  was  easy  for  the  quick  eye  of  yElfred 
to  see  that  the  Danes  had  withdrawn  simply  with  the  view  of  gaining 
firmer  footing  for  a  new  attack  ;  indeed,  three  years  had  hardly  passed 
before  Mercia  was  invaded,  and  its  under-king  driven  over  sea  to 
make  place  for  a  tributary  of  the  Danes.  From  Repton  half  their 
host  marched  northwards  to  the  Tyne,  dividing  a  land  where  there 
was  little  left  to  plunder,  colonizing  and  tilling  it,  while  Guthrum 
led  the  rest  into  East  Anglia  to  prepare  for  their  next  year*s  attack  on 
Wessex.  The  greatness  of  the  contest  had  now  drawn  to  Britain  the 
whole  strength  of  the  northmen ;  and  it  was  with  a  host  swollen  by 
reinforcements  from  every  quarter  that  Guthrum  at  last  set  sail  for  the 
south.  In  876  the  Danish  fleet  appeared  before  Wareham,  and  when 
a  treaty  with  iElfred  won  their  withdrawal,  they  threw  themselves 
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into  Exeter  and  allied  themselves  with  the  Welsh.  Through  the  winter 
ALlfred  girded  himself  for  this  new  peril.  At  break  of  spring  his 
army  closed  round  the  town,  while  a  hired  fleet  cruised  off  the  coast 
to  guard  against  rescue.  The  peril  of  their  brethren  in  Exeter  forced 
a  part  of  the  Danish  host  which  had  remained  at  Wareham  to  put  to 
sea  with  the  view  of  aiding  them,  but  they  were  driven  by  a  storm  on 
the  rocks  of  Swanage,  and  Exeter  was  at  last  starved  into  surrender, 
while  the  Danes  again  swore  to  leave  Wessex. 

They  withdrew  in  fact  to  Gloucester,  but  ^Elfred  had  hardly  dis- 
banded his  troops  when  his  enemies,  roused  by  the  arrival  of  fresh 
hordes  eager  for  plunder,  reappeared  at  Chippenham,  and  at  the 
opening  of  878  marched  ravaging  over  the  land.  The  surprise  was 
complete,  and  for  a  month  or  two  the  general  panic  left  no  hope  of 
resistance.  yfClfrcd,  with  his  small  band  of  followers,  could  only  throw 
himself  into  a  fort  raised  hastily  in  the  isle  of  Athclney,  among  the 
marshes  of  the  Parrot.  It  was  a  position  from  which  he  could  watch 
closely  the  movements  of  his  foes,  and  with  the  first  burst  of  spring  he 
called  the  thegns  of  Somerset  to  his  standard,  and  still  gathering  his 
troops  as  he  moved,  marched  through  Wiltshire  on  the  Danes.  He 
found  their  host  at  Edington,  defeated  it  in  a  great  battle,  and  after  a 
siege  of  fourteen  days  forced  them  to  surrender.  Their  leader,  Guthrum, 
was  baptized  as  a  Christian  and  bound  by  a  solemn  peace  or  "  frith  ** 
at  Wedmore  in  Somerset.  In  form  the  Peace  of  Wedmorc  seemed 
indeed  a  surrender  of  the  bulk  of  Britain  to  its  invaders.  All  North- 
umbria,  all  East  Anglia,  the  half  of  Central  England  was  left  subject  to 
the  northmen.  Throughout  this  Dane-law,  as  it  was  called,  the  con- 
querors settled  down  among  the  conquered  population  as  lords  of  the 
soil,  thickly  in  the  north  and  east,  more  thinly  in  the  central  districts, 
but  everjwhere  guarding  jealously  their  old  isolation,  and  gathering  in 
separate  "  heres "  or  armies  round  towns  which  were  only  linked  in 
loose  confederacies.  The  peace  had  in  fact  saved  little  more  than 
Wessex  itself.  But  in  saving  Wessex  it  saved  England.  The  spell  of 
terror  was  broken.  The  title  of  invasion  was  turned.  Only  one  short 
struggle  broke  a  peace  of  fifteen  years. 

With  the  Peace  of  Wedmore  in  878  began  a  work  even  more  noble 
than  this  deliverance  of  Wessex  from  the  Dane.  "  So  long  as  I  have 
lived,''  wrote  y^lfred  in  later  days,  "  I  have  striven  to  live  worthily.* 
He  longed  when  death  overtook  him  "  to  leave  to  the  men  that  come 
after  a  remembrance  of  him  in  good  works."  The  aim  has  been  more 
than  fulfilled.  The  memory  of  the  life  and  doings  of  the  noblest  of 
English  rulers  has  come  down  to  us  living  and  distinct  through  the 
mist  of  exaggeration  and  legend  that  gathered  round  it.  Politically  or 
intellectually,  the  sphere  of  Alfred's  action  may  seem  too  small  to 
justify  a  comparison  of  him  with  the  few  whom  the  world  claims  as  its 
greatest  men.   What  really  lifts  him  to  their  level  is  the  moral  grandeur 
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of  his  life.  He  lived  solely  for  the  good  of  his  people.  He  is  the  first 
instance  in  the  history  of  Christendom  of  a  ruler  who  put  aside  every 
personal  aim  or  ambition  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  welfare  of 
those  whom  he  ruled.  In  his  mouth  "  to  live  worthily  "  meant  a  life 
of  iusticCy  temperance,  self-sacrifice.  The  Peace  of  Wedmore  at  once 
marked  the  temper  of  the  man.  Warrior  and  conqueror  as  he  was, 
with  a  disorganized  England  before  him,  he  set  aside  at  thirty  the 
dream  of  conquest  to  leave  behind  him  the  memory  not  of  victories 
but  of  "good  works,**  of  daily  toils  by  which  he  secured  peace,  good 
government,  education  for  his  people.  His  policy  was  one  of  peace. 
He  abandoned  all  thought  of  the  recovery  of  the  West-Saxon  over- 
lordship.  With  £n;;land  across  the  Watling  Street,  a  Roman  road 
which  ran  from  Chester  to  London,  in  other  words  with  Northumbria, 
East-Anglia,  and  the  half  of  Mercia,  vElfred  had  nothing  to  do.  All 
that  he  retained  was  his  own  Wessex,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Thames,  the  whole  valley  of  the  Severn,  and  the  rich  plains  of 
the  Mersey  and  the  Dee.  Over  these  latter  districts,  to  which  the 
name  of  Mercia  was  now  confined,  while  the  rest  of  the  Mercian 
kingdom  became  known  as  the  Five  Boroughs  of  the  Danes,  i^i^lfred 
set  the  ealdorman  iCthelred,  the  husband  of  his  daughter  i^^thelfla^,  a 
ruler  well  fitted  by  his  courage  and  activity  to  guard  Wessex  against 
inroads  from  the  north.  Against  invasion  from  the  sea,  he  provided 
by  the  better  organization  of  military  service,  and  by  the  creation  of 
a  fleet  The  country  was  divided  into  military  districts,  each  five 
hides  sending  an  armed  man  at  the  king's  summons  and  providing 
him  with  food  and  pay.  The  duty  of  every  freeman  to  join  the  host 
remained  binding  as  before  ;  but  the  host  orfyrd  was  divided  into  two 
halves,  each  of  which  took  by  turns  its  service  in  the  field,  while  the 
other  half  guarded  its  own  burhs  and  townships.  To  win  the  sea  was 
a  harder  task  than  to  win  the  land,  and  /Klfred  had  not  to  organize, 
but  to  create  a  fleet  He  steadily  developed  however  his  new  naval 
force,  and  in  the  reign  of  his  son  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  English  ships 
held  the  mastery  of  the  Channel 

The  defence  of  his  realm  thus  provided  for,  he  devoted  himself  to 
its  good  government.  In  Wessex  itself,  spent  by  years  of  deadly 
struggle,  with  law,  order,  the  machinery  of  justice  and  government 
weakened  by  the  pirate  storm,  material  and  moral  civilization  had 
alike  to  be  revived.  His  work  was  of  a  simple  and  practical  order. 
In  politics  as  in  war,  or  in  his  after  dealings  with  letters,  he  took  what 
was  closest  at  hand  and  made  the  best  of  it.  In  the  reorganization  of 
public  justice  his  main  work  was  to  enforce  submission  to  the  justice 
of  hundred-moot  and  shire-moot  alike  on  noble  and  ceorl,  "  who  were 
constantly  at  obstinate  variance  with  one  another  in  the  folk-moots,  so 
that  hardly  any  one  of  them  would  grant  that  to  be  true  doom  that  had 
been  judged  for  doom  by  the  ealdorman  and  reeves."    "All  the  law 
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dooms  of  his  land  that  were  given  in  his  absence  he  used  to  keenly 
question,  of  what  sort  they  were,  just  or  unjust ;  and  if  he  found  any 
wrongdoing  in  them  he  would  call  the  judges  themselves  before  him.* 
''  Day  and  night/'  says  his  biog^pher,  he  was  busied  in  the  correction 
of  local  injustice  :  "  for  in  that  whole  kingdom  the  poor  had  no  helpers, 
or  few,  save  the  king  himself  Of  a  new  legislation  the  king  had  no 
thought  '*  Those  things  which  I  met  with,"  he  tells  us,  "  either  of  the 
days  of  Ine,  my  kinsman,  or  of  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians,  or  of 
iCthelberht,  who  first  among  the  English  race  received  baptism,  those 
which  seemed  to  me  rightest,  those  I  have  gathered,  and  rejected  the 
others."  But  unpretending  as  the  work  might  seem,  its  importance 
was  great.  With  it  began  the  conception  of  a  national  law.  The 
notion  of  separate  systems  of  tribal  customs  for  the  separate  peoples 
passed  away  ;  and  the  codes  of  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Kent  blended  io 
the  doom-book  of  a  common  England. 

The  new  strength  which  had  been  won  for  ^dfred's  kingdom 
in  six  years  of  peace  was  shown  when  the  next  pirate  onset  fell 
on  the  land.  A  host  from  Gaul  pushed  up  the  Thames  and  thence 
to  Rochester,  while  the  Danes  of  Guthrum's  kingdom  set  aside  the 
Peace  of  Wedmore  and  gave  help  to  their  brethren.  The  war  how- 
ever was  short,  and  ended  in  victory  so  complete  on  i£lfred's  side  that 
in  886  a  new  peace  was  made  which  pushed  the  West-Saxon  frontier 
forward  into  the  realm  of  Guthrum,  and  tore  from  the  Danish  hold 
London  and  half  of  the  old  East-Saxon  kingdom.  From  this  moment 
the  Danes  were  thrown  on  an  attitude  of  defence,  and  the  change  made 
itself  at  once  felt  among  the  English.  The  foundation  of  a  new  national 
monarchy  was  laid.  "  All  the  Angel-cyn  turned  to  i^lfred,"  says  the 
chronicle,  *^save  those  that  were  under  bondage  to  Danish  men.' 
Hardly  had  this  second  breathing-space  been  won  than  the  king  turned 
af^ain  to  his  work  of  restoration.  The  spirit  of  adventure  that  made 
him  to  the  last  a  mighty  hunter,  the  reckless  daring  of  his  early  man- 
hood, took  graver  form  in  an  activity  that  found  time  amidst  the  cares 
of  state  for  the  daily  duties  of  religion,  for  converse  with  strangers,  for 
study  and  translation,  for  learning  poems  by  heart,  for  planning  build- 
ings and  instructing  craftsmen  in  gold-work,  for  teaching  even  falconers 
and  dog-keepers  their  business.  But  his  mind  was  far  from  being 
prisoned  within  his  own  island.  He  listened  with  keen  attention  to 
tales  of  far-off  lands,  to  the  Norwegian  Othere's  account  of  his 
journey  round  the  North  Cape  to  explore  the  White  Sea,  and  Wulf- 
stan's  cruise  along  the  coast  of  Esthonia  ;  envoys  bore  his  presents  to 
the  churches  of  India  and  Jerusalem,  and  an  annual  mission  carried 
Peter's-pence  to  Rome.  Restless  as  he  was,  his  activity  was  the 
activity  of  a  mind*  strictly  practical.  yElfred  was  pre-eminently  a  man 
of  business,  careful  of  detail,  laborious  and  methodical.  He  carried  in 
his  bosom  a  little  hand-book  in  which  he  jotted  down  things  as  they 
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struck  him,  now  a  bit  of  family  genealogy,  now  a  prayer,  now  a  story 
such  as  that  of  Bishop  Ealdhelm  singing  sacred  songs  on  the  bridge. 
Each  hour  of  the  king's  day  had  its  peculiar  task  ;  there  was  the  same 
order  in  the  division  of  his  revenue  and  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
court  But  active  and  busy  as  he  was,  his  temper  remained  simple 
and  kindly.  We  have  few  stories  of  his  life  that  are  more  than  mere 
legends,  but  even  legend  itself  never  ventured  to  depart  from  the  outlines 
of  a  character  which  men  knew  so  well.  During  his  months  of  waiting 
at  Athelney,  while  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Danes,  he  was  said 
to  have  entered  a  peasant's  hut,  and  to  have  been  bidden  by  the  house- 
wife, who  did  not  recognize  him,  to  turn  the  cakes  which  were  bakmg  on 
the  hearth.  The  young  king  did  as  he  was  bidden,  but  in  the  sad 
thoughts  which  came  over  him  he  forgot  his  task,  and  bore  in  amused 
silence  the  scolding  of  the  good  wife,  who  found  her  cakes  spoilt  on 
her  return.  This  tale,  if  nothing  more  than  a  tale,  could  never  have 
been  told  of  a  man  without  humour.  Tradition  told  of  his  genial 
good-nature,  of  his  chattiness  over  the  adventures  of  his  life,  and 
above  all  of  his  love  for  song.  In  his  busiest  days  Alfred  found  time 
to  learn  the  old  songs  of  his  race  by  heart,  and  bade  them  be  taught 
in  the  palace-schoo].  As  he  translated  the  tales  of  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy he  lingered  fondly  over  and  expanded  them,  and  in  moments  of 
gloom  he  found  comfort  in  the  music  of  the  Psalms. 

Neither  the  wars  nor  the  legislation  of  vCIfred  were  destined  to  leave 
such  lasting  traces  upon  England  as  the  impulse  he  gave  to  its  litera- 
ture. His  end  indeed  even  in  this  was  practical  rather  than  literary. 
What  he  aimed  at  was  simply  the  education  of  his  people.  Letters 
and  civilization  had  almost  vanished  in  Great  Britain.  In  Wessex 
itself  learning  had  disappeared.  "  When  I  began  to  reign,"  said 
Wilfred,  "  I  cannot  remember  one  south  of  Thames  who  could  explain 
his  service-book  in  English."  The  ruin  the  Danes  had  wrought  had 
been  no  mere  material  ruin.  In  Northumbria  the  Danish  sword  had 
left  but  few  survivors  of  the  school  of  Ecgberht  or  Hicda.  To  remedy 
this  ignorance  itlfred  desired  that  at  least  every  free-born  youth  who 
possessed  the  means  should  '*  abide  at  his  book  till  he  can  well  under- 
stand English  writing."  He  himself  superintended  a  school  which  he 
had  established  for  the  young  nobles  of  his  court.  At  home  he  found 
none  to  help  him  in  his  educational  efforts  but  a  few  prelates  and 
priests  who  remained  in  the  fragment  of  Mercia  which  had  been  saved 
from  the  invaders,  and  a  Welsh  bishop,  Asser.  "  Formerly,"  the  king 
writes  bitterly,  "  men  came  hither  from  foreign  lands  to  seek  for 
instruction,  and  now  when  we  desire  it  we  can  only  obtain  it  from 
abroad."  He  sought  it  among  the  West-Franks  and  the  East-Franks. 
A  scholar  named  Grimbald  came  from  St.  Omer  to  preside  over  the 
abbey  he  founded  at  Winchester;  and  John  the  Old-Saxon  was 
fetched,  it  may  be  from  the  Westphalian  abbey  of  Corbey,  to  rule  a 
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monastery  that  iCIfred's  gratitude  for  his  deliverance  from  the  Danes 
raised  in  the  marshes  of  Athelney. 

The  work,  however,  which  most  told  on  English  culture  was  done 
not  by  these  scholars  but  by  the  king  himself.  iClfred  resolved  to 
throw  open  to  his  people  in  their  own  tongue  the  knowledge  which 
had  till  then  been  limited  to  the  clergy.  He  took  his  books  as  he 
found  them  ;  they  were  the  popular  manuals  of  his  age  ;  the  compila- 
tion of  Orosius,  then  the  one  accessible  book  of  universal  history,  the 
history  of  his  own  people  by  Bseda,  the  Consolation  of  Boethius,  the 
Pastoral  of  Pope  Gregory.  He  translated  these  works  into  English, 
but  he  was  far  more  than  a  translator,  he  was  an  editor  for  the  people. 
Here  he  omitted,  there  he  expanded.  He  enriched  Orosius  by  a  sketch 
of  the  new  geographical  discoveries  in  the  north.  He  gave  a  West- 
Saxon  form  to  his  selections  from  Ba^da.  In  one  place  he  stops  to 
explain  his  theory  of  government,  his  wish  for  a  thicker  population,  his 
conception  of  national  welfare  as  consisting  in  a  due  balance  of  the 
priest,  the  soldier,  and  the  churl.  The  mention  of  Nero  spurs  him  to 
an  outbreak  on  the  abuses  of  power.  The  cold  Providence  of  Boethius 
gives  way  to  an  enthusiastic  acknowledgement  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
As  iClfred  writes,  his  large-hearted  nature  flings  off  its  royal  mantle, 
and  he  talks  as  a  man  to  men.  "  Do  not  blame  me,"  he  prays  with  a 
charming  simplicity,  "if  any  know  Latin  better  than  I,  for  every  man 
must  say  what  he  says  and  do  what  he  does  according  to  his  ability." 
But  simple  as  was  his  aim,  ALUrcd  created  English  literature.  Before 
him,  England  possessed  noble  poems  in  the  work  of  Caedmon,  and 
his  fellow-singers,  and  a  train  of  ballads  and  battle-songs.  Prose  she 
had  none.  The  mighty  roll  of  the  books  that  fill  her  libraries  begins 
with  the  translations  of  Alfred,  and  above  all  with  the  chronicle  of 
his  reign.  It  seems  likely  that  the  king's  rendering  of  Baeda's  his- 
tory gave  the  first  impulse  towards  the  compilation  of  what  is  known 
as  the  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  which  was  certainly  thrown 
into  its  present  form  during  his  reign.  The  meagre  lists  of  the  kings 
of  Wessex  and  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  which  had  been  preserved 
from  older  times,  were  roughly  expanded  into  a  national  history  by 
insertions  from  Barda  ;  but  it  is  when  it  reaches  the  reign  of  iCIfred 
that  the  Chronicle  suddenly  widens  into  the  vigorous  narrative,  full  of 
life  and  originality,  that  marks  the  gift  of  a  new  power  to  the  English 
tongue.  Var>'ing  as  it  does  from  age  to  age  in  historic  value,  it  re- 
mains the  first  vernacular  history  of  any  Teutonic  people,  the  earliest 
and  most  venerable  monument  of  Teutonic  prose.  The  writer  of 
English  history  may  be  pardoned  if  he  lingers  too  fondly  over  the 
figure  of  the  king  in  whose  court,  at  whose  impulse,  it  may  be  in  whose 
very  words,  English  history  begins. 
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[Auik^riius. — Mainly  the  English  Chronicle,  which  varies  much  during  this 
period.  Through  the  reign  of  Eadward  it  is  copious,  and  a  Mercian  chronicle 
IS  embedded  in  it  ;  its  entries  then  become  scanty,  and  are  broken  with  grand 
English  songs  till  the  reign  of  iCthclred,  when  its  fulness  returns.  "  Florence 
of  Worcester"  is  probably  a  translation  of  a  copy  of  the  Chronicle  now  lost 
The  '*  Laws  "  form  the  basis  of  our  constitutional  knowledge  of  the  time,  and 
fall  into  two  classes.  Those  of  Eadwanl,  /Ethelstan,  Eadmund,  and  Eadgar 
are,  like  the  earlier  laws  of  iCthclberht  and  Ine,  "  mainly  of  the  nature  of 
amendments  of  custom.'*  Those  of  i^lfred,  ^-Ethelred,  Cnut,  with  those  that 
bemr  the  name  of  Eadward  the  Confessor,  **  aspire  to  the  character  of  co<les.*' 
AH  are  printed  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  "  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons;"  but  the  extracts  given  by  Dr.  Stubl)s  (**  Select  Charters,"  pp. 
59 — 74)  contain  all  that  directly  bears  on  our  constitution.  Mr.  Kemble's 
"Codex  Diplomaticus  M,\\  Saxonici "  contains  a  vast  mass  of  charters,  &c., 
belonging  to  this  period.  The  lives  of  Dunstan  are  collectwl  ])y  Dr.  Stuhbs 
in  one  of  the  Rolls  volumes.  For  this  period  see  also  Mr.  Clreen's 
''Conquest  of  England."] 

iClfred's  work  of  peace  was  however  to  be  once  more  interrupted  by  a 
new  invasion  which  in  893  broke  under  the  Danish  leader  Hasting  upon 
Elngland.  After  a  year's  fruitless  struggle  to  force  the  strong  position 
in  which  itlfred  covered  Wcssex,  the  Danish  forces  left  their  fastnesses 
in  the  Andredsweald  and  crossed  the  Thames,  while  a  rising  of  the 
Danelaw  in  their  aid  revealed  the  secret  of  this  movement.  Followed 
by  the  Londoners,  the  king's  son  Eadward  and  the  Mercian  Ealdor- 
man  iEthelred  stormed  the  Danish  camp  in  Essex,  followed  the  host 
as  it  rode  along  Thames  to  rouse  new  revolts  in  Wales,  caught  it  on 
the  Severn,  and  defeating  it  with  a  great  slaughter,  drove  it  back  to  its 
old  quarters  in  Essex.  i€^lfred  himself  held  Exeter  against  attack 
from  a  pirate  fleet  and  their  West- Welsh  allies ;  and  when  Hasting 
once  more  repeated  his  dash  upon  the  west  and  occupied  Chester, 
^thelred  drove  him  from  his  hold  and  forced  him  to  fall  back  to  his 
camp  on  the  Lea.  Here  i^lfred  came  to  his  lieutenant's  aid,  and  the 
capture  of  the  Danish  ships  by  the  two  forts  with  which  the  king 
barred  the  river  virtually  ended  the  war.  The  Danes  streamed  back 
from  Wales,  whither  they  had  retreated,  to  their  old  quarters  in 
Frankland,  and  the  new  English  fleet  drove  the  freebooters  from  the 
Channel. 

The  last  years  of  iClfred's  life  seem  to  have  been  busied  in  providing 
a  new  defence  for  his  realm  by  the  formation  of  alliances  with  states 
whom  a  common  interest  drew  together  against  the  pirates.  Hut  four 
years  had  hardly  passed  since  the  victory  over  Hasting  when  his  death 
left  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Eadward.  Eadward,  though  a  vigorous 
and  active  ruler,  clung  to  his  father's  policy  of  rest.  It  was  not  till 
910  that  a  rising  of  the  Danes  on  his  northern  frontier,  and  an  attack 
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of  a  pirate  fleet  on  the  southern  coast,  forced  him  to  re-open  the  war. 
With  his  sister  i^^thelflsed,  who  was  in  912  left  sole  ruler  of  Mercla  by 
the  death  of  the  Ealdorman  iCthelred,  he  undertook  the  systematic 
reduction  of  the  Danelaw.  While  he  bridled  East  Anglia  by  the  seizure 
of  southern  Essex,  and  the  erection  of  the  forts  of  Hertford  and 
Witham,  the  fame  of  Mercia  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  its  ^  Lady." 
iCthelflaed  girded  her  strength  for  the  conquest  of  the  "Five  Boroughs," 
the  rude  Danish  confederacy  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  eastern 
half  of  the  older  Mercian  kingdom.  Derby  represented  the  original 
Mercia  on  the  upper  Trent,  Lincoln  the  Lindiswaras,  Leicester  the 
Middle-English,  Stamford  the  province  of  the  Gyrwas — the  marshmen 
of  the  Fens — Nottingham  probably  that  of  the  Southumbrians.  Each 
of  the  "  Five  Boroughs  **  seems  to  have  been  ruled  by  its  earl  with  lus 
separate  "  host ;  **  within  each  twelve  "  lawmen  "  administered  Danish 
law,  while  a  common  justice-court  existed  for  the  whole  confederacy. 
In  her  attack  upon  this  powerful  league  iCthelflaed  abandoned  the 
older  strategy  of  battle  and  raid  for  that  of  siege  and  fortress-buikling. 
Advancing  along  the  line  of  Trent,  she  fortified  Tamworth  and  Stafford 
on  its  head-waters,  then  turning  southward  secured  the  valley  of  the 
Avon  by  a  fort  at  Warwick.  With  the  lines  of  the  great  rivers  alike 
secure,  and  the  approaches  to  Wales  on  either  side  of  Arden  in  her 
hands,  she  in  917  closed  on  Derby.  The  raids  of  the  Danes  of 
Middle-England  failed  to  draw  the  Lady  of  Mercia  from  her  prey ; 
and  Derby  was  hardly  her  own  when,  turning  southward,  she  forced 
the  surrender  of  Leicester. 

i^thelflaed  died  in  the  midst  of  her  triumphs,  and  Eadward  at  once 
annexed  Mercia  to  Wessex.  The  brilliancy  of  her  exploits  had 
already  been  matched  by  his  own  successes  as  he  closed  in  on  the 
district  of  the  Five  Boroughs  from  the  south.  South  of  the  Middle- 
English  and  the  Fens  lay  a  tract  watered  by  the  Ouse  and  the  Ncn — 
originally  the  district  of  a  tribe  known  as  the  South-English,  and  now, 
like  the  Five  Boroughs  of  the  north,  grouped  round  the  towns  of  Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon,  and  Northampton.  The  reduction  of  these  was 
followed  by  that  of  East  Anglia ;  the  Danes  of  the  Fens  submitted 
with  Stamford,  the  Southumbrians  with  Nottingham.  Lincoln,  the 
last  of  the  Five  Boroughs  as  yet  unconquered,  no  doubt  submitted  at  the 
same  time.  From  Mid-Britain  the  king  advanced  cautiously  to  an 
attack  on  Nortbumbria.  He  had  already  seized  Manchester,  and  was 
preparing  to  complete  his  conquests,  when  the  whole  of  the  North  sud- 
denly laid  itself  at  his  feet.  Not  merely  Northumbria  but  the  Scots 
and  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde  "  chose  him  to  father  and  lord."  The 
submission  had  probably  been  brought  about,  like  that  of  the  North- 
Welsh  to  iClfred,  by  the  pressure  of  mutual  feuds,  and  it  was  as  value- 
less as  theirs.  Within  a  year  after  Eadward*s  death  the  north  was 
again  on  fire,    i^thelstan,  ilillfred's  golden- haired  grandson  whom  the 
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King  had  girded  as  a  child  with  a  sword  set  in  a  golden  scabbard  and 
a  gem-studded  belt,  incorporated  Northumbria  with  his  dominions  ; 
then  tmning  westward  broke  a  league  which  had  been  formed  between 
the  North-Welsh  and  the  Scots,  forced  them  to  pay  annual  tribute,  to 
march  in  his  armies,  and  to  attend  his  councils.  The  West -Welsh  of 
Cornwall  were  reduced  to  a  like  vassalage,  and  the  Britons  driven 
from  Exeter,  which  they  had  shared  till  then  with  its  English  in- 
habitants. A  les^ue  of  the  Scot  King,  Constant ine  with  the  Irish 
Ostmen  was  punished  by  an  army  w^hich  i^-asted  his  kingdom,  while  a 
fleet  ravaged  its  coasts.  But  the  revolt  only  heralded  the  formidable 
confederacy  in  which  Scotland,  Cumberland, and  the  British  and  Danish 
chiefs  of  the  west  and  east  rose  at  the  appearance  of  the  fleet  of  Olaf  in 
the  Humber.  The  king's  victor)*  at  Brunanburh,  sung  in  noblest  wvlt- 
song,  seemed  the  wreck  of  Danish  hopes,  but  the  work  of  conquest  was 
still  to  be  done.  On  i£thelstan*s  death  and  the  accession  of  his  young 
brother  Eadmund,  the  Danelaw  rose  again  in  revolt ;  the  men  of  the 
Five  Boroughs  joined  their  kinsmen  in  Northumbria,  and  a  peace  which 
was  negotiated  by  the  two  archbishops,  Odo  and  Wulfstan,  practically 
restored  the  old  balance  of  yElfred's  day,  and  re-established  Watling 
Street  as  the  boundar)-  between  Wessex  and  the  Danes.  Eadmund 
however  possessed  the  political  and  militar>'  ability  of  his  house.  The 
Danelaw  was  once  more  reduced  to  submission ;  he  seized  on  an 
alliance  with  the  Scots  as  a  balance  to  the  Danes,  and  secured  the  aid 
of  their  king  by  investing  him  with  the  fief  of  Cumberland.  But  his 
triumphs  were  suddenly  cut  short  by  his  death.  As  the  king  feasted 
at  Pucklechurch  a  robber,  Leofa,  whom  he  had  banished,  seated  him- 
self at  the  royal  board,  and  drew  his  sword  on  the  cupbearer  who  bade 
him  retire.  Eadmund,  springing  to  his  thcgn's  aid,  seized  the  robber 
by  his  hair  and  flung  him  to  the  ground,  but  Leofa  had  stabbed  the 
king  ere  rescue  could  arrive. 

The  completion  of  the  West-Saxon  realm  was  in  fact  ^eser^'ed  for 
the  hands,  not  of  a  king  or  warrior,  but  of  a  priest.  With  the  death  of 
Eadmund  a  new  figure  comes  to  the  front  in  English  affairs.  Dunstan 
stands  first  in  the  line  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen  who  counted  among 
them  Lanfiranc  and  Wolsey,  and  ended  in  Laud.  He  is  still  more  rc- 
maricable  in  himself,  in  his  own  vivid  personality  after  nine  centuries 
of  revolution  and  change.  He  was  bom  in  the  little  hamlet  of  (ilaston- 
bury,  beside  Ine's  church  ;  his  father,  Hcorstan,  was  a  man  of  wealth 
and  kinsman  of  three  bishops  of  the  time  and  of  many  thegns  of  the 
courL  It  must  have  been  in  his  father's  hall  that  the  fair  diminutive 
boy,  with  his  scant  but  beautiful  hair,  caught  his  love  for  "  the  vain 
songs  of  ancient  heathendom,  the  trilling  legends,  the  funeral 
chants,"  which  afterwards  roused  against  him  the  charge  of  sorcery. 
Thence  too  he  may  have  derived  his  passionate  love  of  nuisic,  and 
his  custom  of  carrying  his  harp  in  hand  on  journey  or  visit.      The 
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wandering  scholars  of  Ireland  left  their  books  in  the  monastery  of 
Glastonbury,  as  they  left  them  along  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  ;  and 
Dunstan  plunged  into  the  study  of  sacred  and  profane  letters  till  his 
brain  broke  down  in  delirium.  His  knowledge  became  famous  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  reached  the  court  of  y^thelstan,  but  his  appear- 
ance there  was  the  signal  for  a  burst  of  ill-will  among  the  courtiers, 
though  many  of  them  were  kinsmen  of  his  own,  and  he  was  forced  to 
withdraw.  Even  when  Eadmund  recalled  him  to  the  court,  his  rivals 
drove  him  from  the  king's  train,  threw  him  from  his  horse  as  he  passed 
through  the  marshes,  and  with  the  wild  passion  of  their  age  trampled 
him  underfoot  in  the  miie.  The  outrage  ended  in  fever,  and  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  disappointment  and  shame  Dunst<in  rose  from  his 
sick  bed  a  monk.  But  in  England  at  this  time  the  monastic  profes- 
sion seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  vow  of  celibacy,  and  his 
devotion  took  no  ascetic  turn.  His  nature  was  sunny,  versatile, 
artistic,  full  of  strong  affections  and  capable  of  inspiring  others  with 
affections  as  strong.  Quick-witted,  of  tenacious  memory,  a  ready  and 
fluent  speaker,  gay  and  genial  in  address,  an  artist,  a  musician,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  an  indefatigable  worker,  busy  at  books,  at  building, 
at  handicraft.  Throughout  his  life  he  won  the  love  of  women  ;  he  now 
became  the  spiritual  guide  of  a  woman  of  high  rank,  who  lived  only 
for  charity  and  the  entertainment  of  pilgrims.  **  He  ever  clave  to  her, 
and  K)ved  her  in  wondrous  fashion."  His  sphere  of  activity  widened 
as  the  wealth  of  his  devotee  was  placed  unreservedly  at  his  command ; 
we  see  him  followed  by  a  train  of  pupils,  busy  with  literature,  writing, 
harping,  painting,  designing.  One  morning  a  lady  summons  him  to 
her  house  to  design  a  robe  which  she  is  embroidering.  As  he  bends 
with  her  maidens  over  their  toil,  his  harp  hung  upon  the  wall  sounds 
without  mortal  touch  tones  which  the  startled  ears  around  frame  into 
a  joyt)us  antiphon.  The  tie  which  bound  him  to  this  scholar-life  was 
broken  by  the  death  of  his  patroness :  and  towards  the  close  of 
Eadmund's  reign  Dunstan  was  again  called  to  the  court.  But  the  old 
jealousies  revived,  and  counting  the  game  lost  he  prepared  again  to 
withdraw.  The  King  had  spent  the  day  in  the  chase  ;  the  red  deer 
which  he  was  pursuing  dashed  over  Cheddar  cliffs,  and  his  horse  only 
checked  itself  on  the  brink  of  the  ravine  while  Eadmund  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  death  was  repenting  of  his  injustice  to  Dunstan.  He  was  at 
once  summoned  on  the  King's  return.  "Saddle  your  horsey**  said 
Eadmund,  "  and  ride  with  me ! "  The  royal  train  swept  over  the 
marshes  to  Dunstan's  home  ;  and  greeting  him  with  the  kiss  of  peace, 
the  king  seated  him  in  the  priestly  chair  as  Abbot  of  Glastonbury. 

Kroni  that  moment  Dunstan  may  have  exercised  influence  on  public 
affairs  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  accession  of  Eadred,  Eadmund's  brother, 
that  his  inllucnce  became  supreme  as  leading  counsellor  of  the  crown. 
We  may  trace  his  hand  in  the  solemn  proclamation  of  the  king's 
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crowning.  Eadred's  election  was  the  first  national  election  where 
Briton^  Dane,  and  Englishman  were  alike  represented  ;  his  coronation 
was  the  first  national  coronation,  the  first  union  of  the  primate  of  the 
north  and  the  primate  of  the  south  in  setting  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  one  who  was  to  rule  from  the  Forth  to  the  Channel  A 
revolt  of  the  north  two  years  later  was  subdued  ;  at  the  outbreak  of  a 
fresh  rising  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Wulfstan,  was  thrown  into  prison  : 
and  with  the  submission  of  the  Danelaw  in  954  the  long  work  of 
/Elfred's  house  was  done.  Dogged  as  his  fight  had  been,  the  Dane  at 
last  owned  himself  beaten.  From  the  moment  of  Kadred's  final 
triumph  all  resistance  came  to  an  end.  The  north  was  finally 
brought  into  the  general  organization  of  the  English  realm,  and  the 
Northumbrian  under-kingdom  sank  into  an  earldom  under  Oswulf. 
The  new  might  of  the  royal  power  was  expressed  in  the  lofty  titles 
assumed  by  Eladred  ;  he  was  not  only  **  King  of  the  Anglo- Saxons,'* 
but  *'  Caesar  of  the  whole  of  Britain.'' 

The  death  of  Eadred  however  was  a  signal  for  the  outbreak  of 
political  strife.  The  boy-king  Eadwig  was  swayed  by  a  woman  of 
high  lineage,  if^thelgifu  ;  and  the  quarrel  between  her  and  the  older 
counsellors  of  Eadred  broke  into  open  strife  at  the  coronation  feast. 
On  the  young  king*s  insolent  withdrawal  to  her  chiimber  Dunstan,  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Witan,  drew  him  roughly  back  to  the  hall.  But 
before  the  year  was  over  the  wrath  ot  the  boy-king  drove  the  abbot 
over  sea,  and  his  whole  system  went  with  him.  The  triumph  of 
>Ethelgifu  was  crowned  in  957  by  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  to  the 
king.  The  marriage  was  uncanonical,  and  at  the  opening  of  958 
Archbishop  Odo  parted  the  king  from  his  wife  by  solemn  sentence : 
while  tbe  Mercians  and  Northumbrians  rose  in  revolt,  proclaimed 
Eadwig's  brother  Eadgar  their  king,  and  recalled  Dunstan,  who 
received  successively  the  sees  of  Worcester  and  of  London.  The 
death  of  Eadwig  restored  the  unity  of  the  realm.  Wessex  submitted 
to  the  king  who  had  been  already  accepted  by  the  north,  and  Dunstan, 
now  raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury-,  wielded  for  sixteen  years  as  the 
minister  of  Eadgar  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  realm. 
Never  had  England  seemed  so  strong  or  so  peaceful  Without,  a 
fleet  cruising  round  the  coast  swept  the  sea  of  pirates  ;  the  Danes  of 
Ireland  had  turned  from  foes  to  friends ;  eight  vassal  kings  rowed 
Eadgar  (so  ran  the  legend)  in  his  boat  on  the  Dee.  The  settlement  of 
the  north  indicated  the  large  and  statesmanlike  course  which  Dunstan 
was  to  pursue  in  the  general  administration  of  the  realm.  He  seems 
to  have  adopted  from  the  beginning  a  national  rather  than  a  W^st- 
Saxon  policy.  The  later  charge  against  his  rule,  that  he  gave  too 
much  power  to  the  Dane  and  too  much  love  to  strangers,  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  unprovincial  temper  of  his  administration.  He  employed 
Danes  in  the  royal  service  and  promoted  them  to  high  posts  in  Church 
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and  State.  In  the  code  which  he  promulgated  he  expressly  reserved 
to  the  north  its  old  Danish  rights,  "  with  as  good  laws  as  they  best 
might  choose."  His  stem  hand  restored  justice  and  order,  while  his 
care  for  commerce  was  shown  in  the  laws  which  regulated  the  coinage 
and  the  enactments  of  conmion  weights  and  measures  for  the  realm. 
Thanet  was  ravaged  when  the  wreckers  of  its  coast  plundered  a  trading 
ship  from  York.  Commerce  sprang  into  a  wider  life.  "  Men  of  the 
Empire,"  traders  of  Lower  Lorraine  and  the  Rhine-land,  "men  of 
Rouen,"  were  seen  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  it  was  by  the  foreign 
trade  which  sprang  up  in  Dunstan's  time  that  London  rose  to  the 
commercial  greatness  it  has  held  ever  since.  But  the  aims  of  the 
primate-minister  reached  beyond  this  outer  revival  of  prosperity  and 
good  government.  The  Danish  wars  had  dealt  rudely  with  idfred's 
hopes ;  his  educational  movement  had  ceased  with  his  death,  the 
clergy  had  sunk  back  into  worldliness  and  ignorance,  not  a  single 
book  or  translation  had  been  added  to  those  which  the  king  had  left. 
Dunstan  resumed  the  task,  if  not  in  the  larger  spirit  of  iElfred,  at 
least  in  the  spirit  of  a  great  administrator.  The  reform  of  monasticism 
which  had  begun  in  the  abbey  of  Cluny  was  stirring  the  zeal  of 
English  churchmen,  and  Eadgar  showed  himself  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  introducing  it  into  England.  With  his  support,  vCthelwold,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  carried  the  new  Benedictinism  into  his  diocese,  and 
a  few  years  later  Oswald,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  brought  monks  into 
his  own  cathedral  city.  Tradition  ascribed  to  Eadgar  the  formation 
of  forty  monasteries,  and  it  was  to  his  time  that  English  monasticism 
looked  back  in  later  days  as  the  beginning  of  its  continuous  life. 
But  after  all  his  efforts,  monasteries  were  in  fact  only  firmly  planted 
in  Wesscx  and  East  Anglia,  and  the  system  took  no  hold  in  North- 
umbria  or  in  the  bulk  of  Mercia.  Dunstan  himself  took  little  part 
in  it,  though  his  influence  was  strongly  felt  in  the  literary  revival 
which  accompanied  the  revival  of  religious  activity.  He  himself  while 
abbot  was  famous  as  a  teacher.  His  great  assistant  vCthelwold  raised 
Abingdon  into  a  school  second  only  to  Glastonbury.  His  other  great 
helper,  Oswald,  laid  the  first  foundations  of  the  historic  school  of 
Worcester.  Abbo,  the  most  notable  scholar  in  Gaul,  came  from 
Fleury  at  the  primate's  invitation. 

After  times  looked  back  fondly  to  "  Eadgar's  Law,"  as  it  was  called, 
in  other  words  to  the  English  Constitution  as  it  shaped  itself  in  the 
hands  of  Eladgar's  minister.  A  number  of  influences  had  greatly 
modified  the  older  order  which  had  followed  on  the  English  con- 
quest. Slavcr>'  was  gradually  disappearing  before  the  efforts  of  the 
Church.  Theodore  had  denied  Christian  burial  to  the  kidnapper,  and 
prohibited  the  sale  of  children  by  their  parents,  after  the  age  of  seven. 
Ecgberht  of  York  punished  any  sale  of  child  or  kinsfolk  with  excom- 
munication.     The  murder  of  a  slave  by  lord  or  mistress,  though  no 


crime  in  the  cycof  ihe  Slate,  became  a.  sin  fur  which  petiance  was  due 
to  the  Church.  The  slave  was  cxempled  from  toil  on  Sundays  and 
bolydays ;  here  and  there  he  became  attached  to  the  soil  and  could 
only  be  sold  with  it ;  sometimes  he  acquired  a  plot  of  ground,  and  was 
suflered  to  purchase  his  own  release.  .-Eihcisian  gave  the  slave-class 
a  new  lank  in  the  realm  by  extending  lo  it  the  same  principles  of 
mutual  responsibility  for  crime  which  were  the  basis  of  order  among 
Ihe  free.  The  Church  was  far  from  contenting  herself  with  ihisj^adual 
elevation  ;  Wilfrid  led  the  way  in  the  work  of  emancipation  by  freeing 
two  hundred  and  fifty  serfs  whom  he  found  atlached  to  his  estate  at 
Selsey.  Manumission  became  frequent  in  wills,  as  the  clei^  taught 
that  such  a  gift  was  a  boon  to  the  soul  of  the  dead.  At  the  Synod  of 
Chelsea  the  bishops  bound  themsel\-es  to  free  nl  their  decease  all  serfs 
on  their  estates  who  had  been  reduced  to  serfdom  by  want  or  crime. 
Usually  the  slave  was  set  free  before  Ihe  altar  or  in  the  church-porch, 
and  the  Gospel-book  bore  written  on  its  margins  (he  record  of  his 
emancipation.  Sometimes  his  lord  placed  him  at  the  spot  where  four 
roads  met.  and  bade  him  go  whither  he  would  In  the  more  solemn 
form  of  the  law  his  master  took  him  by  the  hand  in  full  shire-meeting, 
showed  him  open  road  and  door,  and  gave  him  the  lance  and  sword  of 
the  freeman.  The  slave-trade  from  English  ports  was  prohibited  by 
!>*>,  but  the  prohibition  long  remained  ineffective.  A  hundred  years 
"iter  than  Dunstan  the  wealth  of  English  nobles  wa^said  sometimes  to 
tng  from  breeding  slaves  for  the  market.  Il  was  not  till  the  reign 
:<tl  Ihe  first  Norman  king  that  the  preaching  of  Wulfstan  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Lanfranc  suppressed  the  Irade  In  its  last  stronghold,  the 
port  of  Bristol. 

But  the  decrease  of  slavery  went  on  side  by  side  with  an  increasing 
degradation  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Political  and  social  changes 
had  long  been  modifying  the  whole  structure  of  society  ;  and  the  very 
foundations  of  the  old  order  were  broken  up  in  the  degradation  of  the 
freeman,  and  the  upgrowth  of  Ihe  lord  wiih  his  dependent  villeins. 
The  political  changes  which  were  annihilating  the  older  English  liberty 
were  in  great  measure  due  to  a  change  in  the  character  of  English 
kingship.  As  the  lesser  English  kingdoms  hail  drawn  together,  the 
wider  dominion  of  the  King  had  removed  him  further  and  further  from 
his  people,  and  clothed  him  with  a  mysterious  dignity.  Every  reign 
raised  him  higher  in  the  social  scale.  The  bishop,  once  ranked  his 
equal  in  value  of  life,  sank  to  the  level  or  the  ealdorman.  The  ealdor- 
inan  himself,  once  the  hereditary  ruler  of  a  smaller  slate,  became  a 
authority  c 
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against  him  became  the  worst  of  crimes.  The  older  nobility  of  blood 
died  out  before  the  new  nobility  of  the  court.  From  the  oldest 
times  of  Germanic  history  each  chief  or  king  had  his  war-band,  his 
comrades,  warriors  bound  personally  to  him  by  their  free  choice,  sworn 
to  fight  for  him  to  the  death,  and  avenge  his  cause  as  their  own. 
When  Cynewulf  of  Wessex  was  foully  slain  at  Merton  his  comrades 
^*  ran  at  once  to  the  spot,  each  as  he  was  ready  and  as  fast  as  he 
could/'  and  despising  all  offers  of  life,  fell  fighting  over  the  corpse  of 
their  lord.  The  fidelity  of  the  war-band  was  rewarded  with  grants  from 
the  royal  domain  ;  the  king  became  their  lord  or  hlaford, "  the  dispenser 
of  gifts ; "  the  comrade  became  his  "  servant "  or  thegn.  Personal  service 
at  his  court  was  held  not  to  degrade  but  to  ennoble.  "  Cup-th^gny^and 
"  horse-thegn,"  and  "  hordere,'*  or  treasurer,  became  great  officers  of 
state.  The  thegn  advanced  with  the  advance  of  the  king.  He  absorbed 
every  post  of  honour ;  he  became  ealdorman,  reeve,bishop,  judge;  while 
his  wealth  increased  as  the  common  folkland  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  king,  and  was  carved  out  by  him  into  estates  for  his  dependents. 

The  principle  of  personal  allegiance  embodied  in  the  new  nobility 
tended  to  widen  into  a  theory  of  general  dependence.  From  iElfred's 
day  it  was  assumed  that  no  man  could  exist  without  a  lord.  The  ravages 
and  the  long  insecurity  of  the  Danish  wars  aided  to  drive  the  free 
farmer  to  seek  protection  from  the  thegn.  His  freehold  was  sur- 
rendered to  be  received  back  as  a  fief,  laden  with  service  to  its  lord. 
(Gradually  the  "  lordless  man  "  became  a  sort  of  outlaw  in  the  realm. 
The  free  churl  sank  into  the  villein,  and  changed  from  the  freeholder 
who  knew  no  superior  but  God  and  the  law,  to  the  tenant  bound  to  do 
service  to  his  lord,  to  follow  him  to  the  field,  to  look  to  his  court  for 
justice,  and  render  days  of  service  in  his  demesne.  While  he  lost  his 
older  freedom  he  gradually  lost,  too,  his  share  in  the  government  of 
the  state.  The  life  of  the  earlier  English  state  was  gathered  up  in  its 
folk-moot.  There,  through  its  representatives  chosen  in  every  hundred- 
moot,  the  folk  had  exercised  its  own  sovereignty  in  matters  of  justice  as 
of  peace  and  war  ;  while  beside  the  folk-moot,  and  acting  with  it,  had 
stood  the  Witenagemot,  the  group  of  "  wise  men  '*  gathered  to  give 
rede  to  the  king  and  through  him  to  propose  a  course  of  action  to  the 
folk.  The  preliminary  discussion  rested  with  the  nobler  sort,  the  final 
decision  with  all.  The  clash  of  arms,  the  "  Yea  "  or  "  Nay  "  of  the 
crowd,  were  its  vote.  But  when  by  the  union  of  the  lesser  realms  the 
folk  sank  into  a  portion  of  a  wider  state,  the  folk-moot  sank  with  it ; 
political  supremacy  passed  to  the  court  of  the  far-off  lord,  and  the 
influence  of  the  people  on  government  came  to  an  end.  Nobles  indeed 
could  still  gather  round  the  king  ;  and  while  the  folk-moot  passes  out 
of  political  notice,  the  Witenagemot  is  heard  of  more  and  more  as  a 
royal  cuuncil.  It  shared  in  the  higher  justice,  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
the  making  of  laws,  the  conclusion  of  treaties,  the  control  of  war,  the 
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disposal  of  public  lands,  the  appointment  of  great  officers  of  state. 
There  were  times  when  it  even  claimed  to  elect  or  depose  the  king. 
But  with  these  powers  the  bulk  of  the  nobles  had  really  less  and  less 
to  do.  The  larger  the  kingdom  the  greater  grew  the  distance  from 
their  homes  ;  and  their  share  in  the  general  deliberations  of  the  realm 
dwindled  to  nothing.  Practically  the  national  council  shrank  into 
a  gathering  of  the  great  officers  of  Church  and  State  with  the  royal 
thegns,  and  the  old  English  democracy  passed  into  an  oligarchy  of 
the  closest  kind.  The  only  relic  of  the  popular  character  of  English 
government  lay  at  last  in  the  ring  of  citizens  who  at  London  or 
Winchester  gathered  round  the  wise  men  and  shouted  their  "Ay" 
or  •*  Nay  "  at  the  election  of  a  king. 

It  is  in  the  degradation  of  the  class  in  which  its  true  strength  lay  that 
we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  the  ruin  which  already  hung  over  the 
West-Saxon  realm.  Eadgar  was  but  thirty-two  when  he  died  in  975  ; 
and  the  children  he  left  were  mere  boys.  His  death  opened  the  way 
for  bitter  political  strife  among  the  nobles  of  his  court,  whose  quarrel 
took  the  form  of  a  dispute  over  the  succession.  Civil  war  was,  in  fact, 
only  averted  by  the  energy  of  the  primate  ;  seizing  his  cross,  he  settled 
the  question  of  Eadgar's  successor  by  the  coronation  of  his  son 
Eadward,  and  confronted  his  enemies  successfully  in  two  assemblies  of 
the  Wise  Men.  In  that  of  Calne  the  floor  of  the  room  gave  way,  and 
according  to  monkish  tradition  Dunstan  and  his  friends  alone  re- 
mained unhurt.  But  not  even  the  fame  of  a  miracle  sufficed  to  turn 
the  tide.  The  assassination  of  Eadward  was  followed  by  the  triumph 
of  Dunstan  s  opponents,  who  broke  out  in  "  great  joy  "  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Eadward's  brother  itthelrcd,  a  child  of  ten  years  old.  The 
government  of  the  realm  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  great  nobles 
who  upheld  >Ethelred,  and  Dunstan  withdrew  powerless  to  Canterbur)', 
where  he  died  nine  years  later. 

During  the  eleven  years  from  979  to  990,  when  the  young  king 
reached  manhood,  there  is  scarcely  any  internal  history  to  record. 
New  danger  however  threatened  from  abroad.  Tlie  North  was  gird- 
ing itself  for  a  fresh  onset  on  England.  The  Scandinavian  peoples  had 
drawn  together  into  their  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ; 
and  it  was  no  longer  in  isolated  bands  but  in  national  hosts  that  they 
were  about  to  seek  conquests  in  the  South.  The  seas  were  again 
thronged  with  northern  freebooters,  and  pirate  fleets,  as  of  old,  appeared 
on  the  English  coast.  In  991  came  the  first  burst  of  the  slomi,  when 
a  body  of  Norwegian  Wikings  landed,  and  utterly  defeated  the  host  of 
East  Anglia  on  the  field  of  Maldon.  In  the  next  year  /Kthelred  was 
forced  to  buy  a  truce  from  the  invaders  and  to  suffer  them  to  settle  in 
the  land  ;  while  he  strengthened  himself  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Normandy,  which  was  now  growing  into  a  great  power  over  sea. 
A  fresh  attempt  to  expel  the  invaders  only  proved  the  signal  for  the 
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gathering  of  pirate-hosts  such  as  England  had  never  seen  before,  under 
Swein  and  Olaf,  claimants  to  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  thrones. 
Their  withdrawal  in  995  was  followed  by  fresh  attacks  in  997  ;  danger 
threatened  from  Normans  and  from  Ost-men,  with  wikings  from  Man, 
and  northmen  from  Cumberland  ;  while  the  utter  weakness  of  the  realm 
was  shown  by  ^thelred's  taking  into  his  service  Danish  mercenaries, 
who  seem  to  have  been  quartered  through  Wessex  as  a  defence  against 
their  brethren.  Threatened  with  a  new  attack  by  Swein,  who  was  now 
king,  not  only  of  Denmark,  but  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Olaf,  of 
Norway  itself,  i^thelred  bound  Normandy  to  his  side  by  a  marriage 
with  its  duke's  sister  Emma.  But  a  sudden  panic  betrayed  him  into 
an  act  of  basest  treachery  which  ruined  his  plans  of  defence  at  home. 
Urged  by  secret  orders  from  the  king,  the  West-Saxons  rose  on  St 
Brice's  day  and  pitilessly  massacred  the  Danes  scattered  among  them. 
Gunhild,  the  sister  of  their  king  Swein,  a  Christian  convert,  and  one 
of  the  hostages  for  the  peace,  saw  husband  and  child  butchered  before 
her  eyes  ere  she  fell  threatening  vengeance  on  her  murderers.  Swein 
swore  at  the  news  to  wrest  England  from  ^Ethelred.  For  four  years 
he  marched  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  southern  and  eastern 
England,  '^  lighting  his  war-beacons  as  he  went ''  in  blazing  homestead 
and  town.  Then  for  a  heavy  bribe  he  withdrew,  to  prepare  for  a  later 
and  more  terrible  onset.  But  there  was  no  rest  for  the  rcalnnu  The 
fiercest  of  the  Norwegian  jarls  took  his  place,  and  from  Wessex  the  war 
extended  over  East  Anglia  and  Mercia.  Canterbury  was  taken  and 
sacked,  i^Llfheah  the  Archbishop  dragged  to  Greenwich,  and  there  in 
default  of  ransom  brutally  slain.  The  Danes  set  him  in  the  midst«of 
their  busting,  pelting  him  with  stones  and  ox-horns,  till  one  more 
pitiful  than  the  rest  clave  his  skull  with  an  axe. 

But  a  yet  more  terrible  attack  was  preparing  under  Swein  in  the 
North,  and  in  1013  his  fleet  entered  the  H umber,  and  called  on  the 
Danelaw  to  rise  in  his  aid.  Northumbria,  East  Anglia,  the  Five 
Boroughs,  all  England  north  of  Watling  Street,  submitted  to  him  at 
(Gainsborough,  i^i^thclrcd  shrank  into  a  King  of  Wessex,  and  of  a 
Wessex  helpless  before  the  foe.  Resistance  was  impossible.  The  war 
was  terrible  but  short.  Everywhere  the  country  was  pitilessly 
harried,  churches  plundered,  men  slaughtered.  But  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  London,  there  was  no  attempt  at  defence.  Oxford  and 
Winchester  flung  open  their  gates.  The  thegns  of  Wessex  submitted 
to  the  northmen  at  Bath.  Even  London  was  forced  at  last  to  give 
way,  and  yEthelred  fled  over  sea  to  a  refuge  in  Normandy.  With  the 
flight  of  the  king  ended  the  long  struggle  of  Wessex  for  supremacy 
over  Britain.  The  task  which  had  baffled  the  energies  of  Eadwine 
and  Offa,  and  had  proved  too  hard  for  the  valour  of  Eadward  and  the 
statesmanship  of  Dunstan,  the  task  of  imiting  England  finally  into  a 
single  nation,  was  now  to  pass  to  other  hands. 
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CHAPTER   II. 
ENGLAND  UNDER  FOREIGN  KINGS. 

Section  I.— The  Danish  Kince. 

\AuihoriiU5. — We  are  still  aide<I  by  the  collections  of  ruyal  laws  and  char- 
ters. The  English  Chronicle  is  here  of  great  importance  ;  its  various  copies 
differ  much  in  tone,  &c.,  from  one  another,  and  may  to  some  extent  be  re- 
garded as  distinct  works.  Florence  of  Worcester  is  probibly  the  translator 
of  a  valuable  copy  of  the  Chronicle  which  has  disappeared.  For  the  reign  of 
Cnut  sec  Green's  "Conquest  of  England.*'  The  authority  of  the  contemix>- 
rary  biographer  of  Eadward  (in  Luard's  **  Lives  of  Eadward  the  Confessor," 
pablbhed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls)  is  *'  primary,"  says  Mr.  F'recman,  *'for 
all  matters  strictly  personal  to  the  King  and  the  whole  family  of  Go<Iwinc. 
He  is,  however,  very  distinctly  not  an  historian,  but  a  biographer,  sometimes 
a  laureate."  All  modem  accounts  of  this  reign  have  been  superseded  by  the 
elaborate  history  of  Mr.  Freeman  (**  Norman  Conquest,"  vol.  ii.)  For  the 
Danish  kings  and  the  House  of  Godwine,  see  the  *'  Conquest  of  England," 
by  Mr.  Green.] 

Britain  had  become  EngLind  in  the  five  hundred  years  that  followed 
the  landing  of  Hengest,  and  its  conquest  had  ended  in  the  settlement 
of  its  conquerors,  in  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  in  the  birth  of  a 
national  literature,  of  an  imperfect  civilization,  of  a  rough  political 
order.  But  through  the  whole  of  this  earlier  age  ever>'  attempt  to  fuse 
the  various  tribes  of  conquerors  into  a  single  nation  had  failed.  The 
effort  of  Northumbria  to  extend  her  rule  over  all  Enj^land  had  been 
foiled  by  the  resistance  of  Mer:ia  ;  that  of  Mercia  by  the  resistance  of 
Wcssex.  Wessex  herself,  even  under  the  guidance  of  great  kings  and 
statesmen,  had  no  sooner  reduced  the  country  to  a  seeming  unity  than 
local  independence  rose  again  at  the  call  of  the  Danes.  Die  tide  of 
supremacy  rolled  in  fact  backwards  and  forwards  ;  now  the  South  won 
lordship  over  the  North,  now  the  North  won  lordship  over  the  South. 
But  whatever  titles  kings  might  assume,  or  however  imposing  their 
rule  might  appear,  Northumbrian  renained  apart  from  Wcst-Saxon, 
Dane  from  Englishman.  A  common  national  sympathy  held  the 
country  roughly  together,  but  a  real  national  union  had  yet  to  come. 

Through  the  two  hundred  years  that  lie  between  the  flight  of 
.4i)theh^  from  England  to  Normandy  and  that  of  John  from  Nor- 
mandy to  England  our  story  is  a  story  of  foreign  rule.  Kings  from 
Denmark  were  succeeded  by  kings  from  Normandy,  and  these  by 
kings  from  Anjou.     Under  Dane,  Norman,  or  Angevin,  Englishmen 
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were  a  subject  race,  conquered  and  ruled  by  foreign  masters ;  and 
yet  it  was  in  these  years  of  subjection  that  England  first  became  really 
England.  Provincial  differences  were  crushed  into  national  unity  by 
the  pressure  of  the  stranger.  The  same  pressure  redressed  the  wrong 
which  had  been  done  to  the  fabric  of  national  society  by  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  free  landowner  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  age  into  a 
feudal  dependent  on  his  lord.  The  English  lords  themselves  sank 
into  a  middle  class  as  they  were  pushed  from  their  place  by  t'le  foreign 
baronage  who  settled  on  English  soil  ;  and  this  change  was  accom- 
panied by  a  gradual  elevation  of  the  class  of  servile  and  semi-servile 
cultivators  which  gradually  lifted  them  into  almost  complete  freedom. 
The  middle-class  which  was  thus  created  was  reinforced  by  the  up- 
growth of  a  corresponding  class  in  our  towns.  Commerce  and  trade 
were  promoted  by  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  foreign  kings ;  and 
with  their  advance  rose  the  political  importance  of  the  trader.  The 
boroughs  of  England,  which  at  the  opening  of  this  period  were  for  the 
most  part  mere  villages,  were  rich  enough  at  its  close  to  buy  liberty 
from  the  Crown.  Rights  of  self-government,  of  free  speech,  of  conunon 
deliberation,  which  had  passed  from  the  people  at  large  into  the  hands 
of  its  nobles,  revived  in  the  charters  and  councils  of  the  towns.  A 
moral  revival  followed  hard  on  this  political  developement.  The  occu- 
pation of  every  see  and  abbacy  by  strangers  who  could  only  speak  to 
iheir  flocks  in  an  unknown  tongue  had  severed  the  higher  clergy  from 
the  lower  priesthood  and  the  people  ;  but  religion  became  a  living 
thing  as  it  passed  to  the  people  themselves,  and  hermit  and  friar 
carried  spiritual  life  home  to  the  heart  of  the  nation  at  large.  At  the 
same  time  the  close  connexion  with  the  Continent  which  foreign  con- 
quest brought  about  secured  for  England  a  new  communion  with  the 
artistic  and  intellectual  life  of  the  world  without  her.  The  old  mental 
stagnation  was  broken  up,  and  art  and  literature  covered  England 
with  great  buildings  and  busy  schools.  Time  for  this  varied  progress 
was  gained  by  the  lon^  peace  which  England  owed  to  the  firm 
government  of  her  Kings,  while  their  political  ability  gave  her  adminis- 
trative order,  and  their  judicial  reforms  built  up  the  fabric  of  her  law. 
In  a  word,  it  is  to  the  stern  discipline  of  these  two  hundred  years  that  we 
owe  not  merely  English  wealth  and  English  freedom,  but  England  itself. 
The  first  of  our  foreign  masters  was  the  Dane.  The  countries  of 
Scandinavia  which  had  so  long  been  the  mere  starting-points  of  the 
pirate-bands  who  had  ravaged  England  and  Ireland  had  now  settled 
down  into  comparative  order.  It  was  the  aim  of  Swein  to  unite  them 
in  a  great  Scandinavian  Empire,  of  which  England  should  be  the  head ; 
and  this  project,  interrupted  for  a  time  by  his  death,  was  resumed  wiih 
yet  greater  vigour  by  his  son  Cnut.  P'ear  of  the  Dane  was  still  great  in 
the  land,  and  Cnut  had  no  sooner  app)eared  off  the  English  coast  than 
VVessex,  Meicia,  and  Northumberland  joined  in  owning  him  for  their 
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1,  And  in  discarding  again  the  rule  of  ./Ethelred,  who  had  returned 

!  death  of  Swcin.    When  idbelred's  death  in  1016  raised  his 

d  Ironside  to  the  throne,  the  loyalty  of  London  enabled  him 

e  bravely  for  a  few  months  again  si  the  Danes  ;  but  3  decisive 

y  at  Assandun  and  the  deaih  of  his  rival  left  Cnui  master  of  the 

Conqueror  as  he  was,  ihe  Dane  was  no  foreigner  in  ihc  sense 

t  the  Norman  was  a  foreigner  after  him.     His  language  differed 

■  from  the  English  tongue.     He  brought  in  no  new  system  of 

ir  government.    Cnut  ruled,  in  fact,  not  as  a  foreign  conqueror  1 

.  naiiv-e  king.     The  goodwill  and  tranquillity  of  England  were 

MCcssaty  for  the  success  of  his  larger  schemes  in  the  north,  where 

the  arms  of  his  English  subjects  aided  him  in  later  years  in  uniting 

Uentnark  and  Norway  beneath  his  sway.      Dismissing  therefore  his 

misfa  "  host,"  and  retaining  only  a  trained  body  of  household  troops 

f  huvcarls  10  serve  m  sudden  emergencies,  Cnut  boldly  relied  foi 

9pon  mthin  his  realm  on  the  justice  and  good  government  he 

ICured  it.     His  aim  during  twenty  years    seems  to  have  been  10 

Uiieraie  from  men's  mmds  the  foreign  character  of  his  rule,  and  the 

kdshed  in  wluch  it  had  begun.     The   change  in  himself  was  a 

rtling  as  the  change   in  his  policy.     When  he  first  appears  t 

Igtaitd,  it  is  as  the  mere  northman,  passionate,  revengeful,  uniting 

ige  with  his  thirst  for  blood.     His  first  acts 

:ries  of  mutders.     Eadric  of  Mcrcia,  whose  a 

1  given  him  the  crown,  was  felled  by  an  axe-blow  at  the  King's 

■ ;  a  murder  removed  Eadwig,  the  brother  of  Eadmund  Ire 
i,  while  the  children  of  Eadmund  were  hunted  even  into  Hungary 
f  his  ruthless  hate.      But  from  a  savage    such  as  this  Cnut  1 
idcniy  into  a  wise  and  lenipcraie  king.    Stranger  as  lie  was, 
B  back  00  "  Eadgar's  law,"  on  the  old  constitution  of  the  realm,  and 
mcd  no  dilTercnic  between  conqueror  and  conquered,  between  Dane 
d  Englishman.     By  the  creation  of  four  earldoms,  those  of  Mei 
lliambcrland,  Wessex,  and  East  Anglia,  he  recogniied  provincial 
»cc,  but  he  drew  closer  than  of  old  the  lies  which  bound 
■  of  these  great  dependencies  to  the  Crown.     He  even  idenli- 
t  with  the  patriotism  which  had  withstood  the  stranger. 
h  had  been  the  centre  of  national  resistance  to  the  Dane, 

t  sought  above  all  its  friendship.     He  paid  homage  to 

Wse  for  which  /Elfhcah  had  died,  by  his  translation  of  the  Arch- 
Iwp's  body  to  Canterbury.  He  aloned  for  his  father's  ravages  by 
•tly  gifts  to  the  religious  houses.  He  protected  English  pilgrim 
jain»  Ihe  robber-lords  of  the  Alps.  His  love  for  monks  broke  out 
h  tlie  song  which  he  composed  as  he  lislened  lo  iheir  chant  at  1 
BUcrrily  sang  the  monks  in  Ely  when  Cnut  King  rowed  by  "  at 
E  vast  fcn-waiers  that  surrounded  their  abbey.  "  Row.  boatmen, 
,r  the  land,  and  hear  we  these  monks  sing." 
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Cnut's  letter  from  Rome  to  his  English  subjects  marks  the  grandeur 
of  his  character  and  the  noble  conception  he  had  formed  of  Idngship. 
"  I  have  vowed  to  God  to  lead  a  right  life  in  all  things/'  wrote  the 
King,  "to  rule  justly  and  piously  my  realms  and  subjects,  and  to 
administer  just  judgement  to  all.  If  heretofore  1  have  done  aught 
beyond  what  was  just,  through  headiness  or  negligence  of  youth,  I  am 
ready  with  God's  help  to  amend  it  utterly."  No  royal  officer,  either 
for  fear  of  the  King  or  for  favour  of  any,  is  to  consent  to  injustice,  none 
is  to  do  wrong  to  rich  or  poor  "  as  they  would  value  my  friendship 
and  their  own  well-being."  He  especially  denounces  unfair  exactions : 
*'  I  have  no  need  that  money  be  heaped  together  for  me  by  unjust 
demands.''  **  I  have  sent  this  letter  before  me,"  Cnut  ends,  "  that  all 
the  people  of  my  realm  may  rejoice  in  my  well-doing ;  for  as  you  your- 
selves know,  never  have  I  spared  nor  will  I  spare  to  spend  myself  and 
my  toil  in  what  is  needful  and  good  for  my  people." 

Cnut's  greatest  gift  to  his  people  was  that  of  peace.  With  him 
began  the  long  internal  tranquillity  which  was  from  this  time  to  be 
the  special  note  of  our  national  history.  During  two  hundred  years, 
with  the  one  terrible  interval  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the 
disturbance  under  Stephen,  England  alone  among  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  enjoyed  unbroken  repose.  The  wars  of  her  Kings  lay  hr 
from  her  shores,  in  France  or  Normandy,  or,  as  with  Cnut,  in  the 
more  distant  lands  of  the  North.  The  stern  justice  of  their  government 
secured  order  within.  The  absence  of  internal  discontent  under  Cnut, 
perhaps  too  the  exhaustion  of  the  kingdom  after  the  terrible  Danish 
inroads,  is  proved  by  its  quiet  during  his  periods  of  absence.  Every* 
thing  witnesses  to  the  growing  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
A  great  part  of  English  soil  was  indeed  still  utterly  uncultivated. 
Wide  reaches  of  land  were  covered  with  wood,  thicket,  and  scrub ;  or 
consisted  of  heaths  and  moor.  In  both  the  east  and  the  west  there 
were  vast  tracts  of  marsh  land  ;  fens  nearly  one  hundred  miles  long 
severed  East  Anglia  from  the  midland  counties ;  sites  like  that  of 
Glastonbur)'  or  Athelncy  were  almost  inaccessible.  The  beaver  still 
haunted  marshy  hollows  such  as  those  which  lay  about  Beverley,  the 
London  craftsmen  chased  the  wild  boar  and  the  wild  ox  in  the  woods 
of  Hampstead,  while  wolves  prowled  round  the  homesteads  of  the 
North.  But  peace  and  the  industry  it  encouraged  were  telling  on  this 
waste ;  st.ig  and  wolf  were  retreating  before  the  face  of  man,  the 
farmer's  axe  was  ringing  in  the  forest,  and  villages  were  springing  up 
in  the  clearings.  The  growth  of  commerce  was  seen  in  the  rich 
trading-ports  of  the  eastern  coast.  The  main  trade  lay  probably  in 
skins  and  ropes  and  ship  masts  ;  and  above  all  in  the  iron  and  steel 
that  the  Scandinavian  lands  so  long  supplied  to  Britain.  But  Dane 
and  Norwegian  were  traders  over  a  yet  wider  field  than  the  northern 
seas ;  their  barks  entered  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  overland  route 
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through  Russia  brought  the  wares  of  Constantinople  and  the  East. 
''What  do  you  bring  to  us?"  the  merchant  is  asked  in  an  old  English 
dialogue.  **  I  bring  skins,  silks,  costly  gems,  and  gold,"  he  answers, 
"  besides  various  garments,  pigment,  wine,  oil,  and  ivory,  with  brass, 
and  copper,  and  tin,  silver  and  gold,  and  such  like."  Men  from  the 
Rhineland  and  from  Normandy,  too,  moored  their  vessels  along  the 
Thames,  on  whose  rude  wharves  were  piled  a  strange  medley  of  goods : 
pepper  and  spices  from  the  far  East,  crates  of  gloves  and  gray  cloths, 
it  may  be  from  the  Lombard  looms,  sacks  of  wool,  iron-work  from 
Li^ge,  butts  of  French  wine  and  vinegar,  and  with  them  the  rural 
products  of  the  country  itself — cheese,  butter,  lard,  and  eggs,  with  live 
swine  and  fowls. 

Cnut's  one  aim  was  to  win  the  love  of  his  people,  and  all  tradition 
shows  how  wonderful  was  his  success.  But  the  greatness  of  his  rule 
hung  solely  on  the  greatness  of  his  temper,  and  at  his  death  the 
empire  he  had  built  up  at  once  fell  to  pieces.  Denmark  and  England, 
parted  for  a  few  years  by  the  accession  of  his  son  Harald  to  the  throne 
of  the  last,  were  re*united  under  a  second  son,  Harthacnut;  but  the 
love  which  Cnut's  justice  had  won  turned  to  hatred  before  the  law- 
lessness of  his  successors.  The  long  peace  sickened  men  of  this 
firesh  outburst  of  bloodshed  and  violence.  "Never  was  a  bloodier 
deed  done  in  the  land  since  the  Danes  came,''  ran  the  popular  song, 
when  Harald's  men  seized  iClfred,  a  brother  of  Eadmund  Ironside, 
who  had  returned  to  England  from  Normandy.  Every  tenth  man  was 
killed,  the  rest  sold  for  slaves,  and  JElfred  himself  blinded  and  left  to 
die  at  Ely.  Harthacnut,  more  savage  even  than  his  predecessor,  dug  up 
his  brother's  body  and  flung  it  into  a  marsh  ;  while  a  rising  at  Wor- 
cester against  his  hus-carls  was  punished  by  the  burning  of  the  town 
and  the  pillage  of  the  shire.  His  death  was  no  less  brutal  than  his 
Hfe ;  "  he  died  as  he  stood  at  his  drink  in  the  house  of  Osgod  Clapa 
at  Lambeth.'*  England  wearied  of  kings  like  these  :  but  their  crimes 
helped  her  to  free  herself  from  the  impossible  dream  of  Cnut.  The 
North,  still  more  barbarous  than  herself,  could  give  her  no  new  element 
of  progress  or  civilization.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  this  and  the 
hatred  of  such  rulers  as  Harald  and  Harthacnut  which  co-opcratcd 
with  the  old  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  past  in  calling  back  the 
line  of  iElfred  to  the  throne. 


Secttim  II.-Th#  BnglUb  RMtoratUm,  1040—1066. 

It  is  in  such  transitional  moments  of  a  nation's  history  that  it 
needs  the  cool  prudence,  the  sensitive  selfishness,  the  quick  perception 
of  what  is  possible,  which  distinguished  the  adroit  politician  whom  the 
death  of  Cnut  left  supreme  in  England.    Godwine  is  memorable  in  our 
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hisiory  as  the  first  English  statesman  who  was  neither  king  nor  priest 
Originally  of  obscure  origin,  his  abihty  had  raised  him  high  in  the 
royal  favour ;  he  was  allied  to  Cnut  by  marriage,  entrusted  by  him 
with  the  earldom  of  Wessex,  and  at  last  made  Viceroy  or  justiciar  in 
the  government  of  the  realm.  In  the  wars  of  Scandinavia  he  had 
shown  courage  and  skill  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  English  troops  who 
supported  Cnut,  but  his  true  field  of  action  lay  at  home.  Shrewd, 
eloquent,  an  active  administrator,  Godwine  united  vigilance,  industry, 
and  caution  with  a  singular  dexterity  in  the  management  of  men. 
During  the  troubled  years  that  followed  the  death  of  Cnut  he  had  done 
his  best  to  continue  his  master's  policy  in  securing  the  internal  union 
of  England  under  a  Danish  sovereign  and  in  preserving  her  con- 
nexion with  the  North.  But  at  the  aeath  of  Harthacnut  Cnut's  policy 
had  become  impossible,  and  abandoning  the  Danish  cause  Godwine 
drifted  with  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  which  called  Eadward,  the 
son  of /Ethelred,  to  the  throne. 

Eadward  had  lived  from  his  youth  in  exile  at  the  court  of  Normandy. 
A  halo  of  tenderness  spread  in  after-time  round  this  last  King  of  the 
old  English  stock ;  lc;[^ends  told  of  his  pious  simplicity,  his  blitheness 
and  gentleness  of  mood,  the  holiness  that  gained  him  his  name  of 
"Confessor"  and  enshrined  him  as  a  saint  in  his  abbey-church  at 
Westminster.  Glccmen  sang  in  manlier  tones  of  the  long  peace  and 
glories  of  his  reign,  how  warriors  and  wise  counsellors  stood  round  his 
throne,  and  Welsh  and  Scot  and  Briton  obeyed  him.  His  was  the  one 
figure  that  stood  out  bright  against  the  darkness  when  England  lay 
trodden  under  foot  by  Norman  conquerors  ;  and  so  dear  became  his 
memory  that  liberty  and  independence  itself  seemed  incarnate  in  his 
name.  Instead  of  freedom,  the  subjects  of  William  or  Henry  called  for 
the  *'good  laws  of  Eadward  the  Confessor."  But  it  was  as  a  mere 
shadow  of  the  past  that  the  exile  really  returned  to  the  throne  of 
ALUred ;  there  was  something  shadow-like  in  the  thin  form,  the  delicate 
complexion,  the  transparent  womanly  hands  that  contrasted  with  the 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  of  his  race  ;  and  it  is  almost  as  a  shadow 
that  he  glides  over  the  political  stage.  The  work  of  government  was 
done  by  sterner  hands.  The  King's  weakness  left  Godwine  master  of 
the  realm,  and  he  ruled  firmly  and  wisely.  Abandoning  with  reluctance 
all  interference  in  Scandinavian  politics,  he  guarded  England  with  a 
Aeet  which  cruised  along  the  coast.  Within,  though  the  earldoms  still 
remained  jealously  independent,  there  were  sig^s  that  a  real  political 
unity  was  being  slowly  brought  about  It  was  rather  within  than 
without  that  Godwine's  work  had  to  be  done,  and  that  it  was  well 
done  was  proved  by  the  peace  of  the  land. 

Throughout  Eadward's  earlier  reign  England  lay  in  the  hands  of  its 
three  carls,  Siward  of  Northumbria,  Leofric  of  Mercia,  and  Godwine 
of  Wessex,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  tendency  to  provincial  separa- 
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i  triumph  with  ihe  dcaih  of  Cnut-     Wliai  hindered  tliis 

•as  ihe  ainbitinn  of  Codwinc.     His  whale  mind  seemed  set 

fc  the  aggTBjuiiiement  of  his  family.     He  had  given  his  daughter  to 

e  king  as  wife.     His  nwn  earldom  embrai-ed  alt  KngLind  smith  of 

.     His  son  Harold  was  Earl  of  East  Atiglia  ;  his  son  Swein 

an  earldom  in  the  west ;  and  his  nephew  Georn  was  eslab- 

1  central  England.     But  the  Rrst  blow  to  Godwine's  power 

■DC  fiom  the  lawlessness  of  Swein.     He  seduced  the  abljess  of 

minster,  sent  her  home  again  with  a  yet  more  outrageous  demand 

PbCT  hand  in  mairiage,  and  on  ihc  King's  refusal  to  gracit  it  dcd  from 

e  leahn.    Godwine's  inlluence  secured  his  pardon,  but  on  his  very 

)  seek  it  Swein  murdered  his  cousin  Beom,  who  had  opposed 

b  lecuncilialion.    He  again  fled  to  Flanders,  and  a  storm  of  national 

lolsnaiion  followed  him  over  sea.    The  meeting  of  the  Wise  Men 

ulcd  him  as  "  nilhing,"  the  "  utterly  worthless,"  yet  in  a  year  his 

wrested  a  new  pardon  from  the  King  and  restored  him  to  his 

Idnm.    The  scandalous  inlawing  of  such  a  criminal  left  Godwiac 

.1  struggle  which  soon  arose  with  Eadward  himself.     The 

s  a  stranger  in  his  realm,  and  his  sympathies  lay  naturally 

I  the  home  and  friends  of  his  youth  and  exile.     He  spoke  the 

n  tongue.     He  used  in  Norman  fashion  a  seal  for  his  charters. 

Nortiian  favourites  in  the  highest  posts  of  LThurch  and  State. 

■angers  such  as  these,  though  hostile  to  the  minister,  were  powerless 

t  Godwine's  intluence  and  ability,  and  when  at  a  later  time 

y  ventured  tu  stand  alone  against  him  they  fell  without  a  blow. 

I   tho   general   ill-will  at   Swein's   inlawing  enabled  ihcin   Id  Hit 

irfward  to  attack  tite  EarL     A  trivial  (juarrel  brought  the  oppor- 

On  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  court   Eustace  Count  of 

^e,  the  husband  of  the  King's  sister,  demanded  quarters  for  his 

:t.     Strife  arose,  and  many  both  of  the  burghers  and 

t:  sUin.    All  Gndwine's  better  nature  withstood  Eadward 

a  the  King  angrily  bade  hint  exact  vengeance  from  the  town  for 

a  his  kinsman  ;  and  he  claimed  a  fair  trial  for  the  towns- 

Eadward  looked  on  his  refusal  as  an  outrage,  and  the  quarrel 

into  open  strife.    Godwine  at  once  g.ithered  his  forces  and 

opon  Gloucester,  demanding  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign 

s  ;  but  even  in   a  just  quarrel  the  country  was  cold  in  his 

The  Earls  of  Mercia  and  N  orthiunberland  united  their 

o  those  of  Eadward  ;  and  in  a  gathering  of  the  Wise  Men  at 

mdon   Swein's  outlawry  was   renewed,  while   Godwine,  declining 

I   his   usual  prudence   a   useless  struggle,   withdrew   over-sea   to 

iBut  the  vrrath  of  the  nation  was  appeased  by  his  fell.  Great  as 
c  Oidwine's  faults,  he  was  the  one  man  who  now  stood  between 
d  and  the  rule  of  the  strangers  who  Hocked  to  the  Court  ;  and 
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a  year  had  hardly  passed  when  at  the  appearance  of  his  fleet  in  the 
Thames  Eadward  was  once  more  forced  to  yield.  The  foreign  prelates 
and  bishops  fled  over-sea,  outlawed  by  the  same  meeting  of  the  Wise 
Men  which  restored  Godwine  to  his  home.  He  returned  only  to  die, 
and  the  direction  of  aflairs  passed  quietly  to  his  son. 

Harold  came  to  power  unfettered  by  the  obstacles  which  had  beset 
his  father,  and  for  twelve  years  he  was  the  actual  governor  of  the 
realm.  The  courage,  the  ability,  the  genius  for  administration,  the 
ambition  and  subtlety  of  Godwine  were  found  again  in  his  son.  In  the 
internal  government  of  England  he  followed  out  his  father's  policy 
while  avoiding  its  excesses.  Peace  was  preserved,  justice  adminis- 
tered, and  the  realm  increased  in  wealth  and  prosperity.  Its  gold 
work  and  embroidery  became  famous  in  the  markets  of  Flanders  and 
France.  Disturbances  from  without  were  crushed  sternly  and  rapidly ; 
Harold's  military  talents  displayed  themselves  in  a  campaign  against 
Wales,  and  in  the  boldness  and  rapidity  with  which,  arming  his  troops 
with  weapons  adapted  for  mountain  conflict,  he  penetrated  to  the  heart 
of  its  fastnesses  and  reduced  the  country  to  complete  submission. 
But  it  was  a  prosperity  poor  in  the  nobler  elements  of  national  activity, 
and  dead  to  the  more  vivid  influences  of  spiritual  life.  Literature, 
which  on  the  Continent  was  kindling  into  a  new  activity,  died  down 
in  England  into  a  few  psalters  and  homilies.  The  few  minsters 
raised  by  king  or  carls  contrasted  strangely  with  the  religious  en* 
thusiasm  which  was  covering  Normandy  and  the  Rhineland  with 
stately  buildings.  The  Church  sank  into  lethargy.  Stigand,  the  .Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  the  adherent  of  an  an ti pope,  and  the  highest 
dignity  of  the  English  Church  was  kept  in  a  state  of  suspension.  No 
important  ecclesiastical  synod,  no  Church  reform,  broke  the  slumbers 
of  its  clergy.  Abroad  Europe  was  waking  to  a  new  revival  of  litera- 
ture, of  art,  of  religion,  but  England  was  all  but  severed  from  the  Con- 
tinent. Like  Godwine,  Harold's  energy  seemed  to  devote  itself  whoUy 
to  self-aggrandizement  With  the  gift  of  the  Northumbrian  earldom 
on  Siward's  death  to  Harold's  brother  Tostig,  all  England,  save  a  small 
part  of  the  older  Mercia,  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  house  of  ( vodwine.  As 
the  childless  Eadward  drew  to  the  grave  his  minister  drew  closer  and 
closer  to  the  throne.  One  obstacle  after  another  was  swept  from  his 
path.  A  revolt  of  the  Northumbrians  drove  Tostig,  his  most  dangerous 
opponent,  to  Flanders,  and  the  Earl  was  able  to  win  over  the  Mercian 
house  of  Leofric  to  his  cause  by  owning  Morkere,  the  brother  of  the 
Mercian  Earl  Eadwine,  as  Tostig's  successor.  His  aim  was  in  fact 
attained  without  a  struggle,  and  the  nobles  and  bishops  who  were 
gathered  round  the  death-bed  of  the  Confessor  passed  quietly  at  once 
from  it  to  the  election  and  coronation  of  Harold. 


Ill 
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lictluii  IZZ.—NomAady  and  the  Normaas,  01ft— 1066. 

{jIuiAaritfes. — Dodo  of  S.  Quentin,  a  verbose  and  confused  writer,  has  pre- 
fcrved  the  earliest  Norman  traditions.  His  work  is  abridged  an<l  continue<l  by 
William  of  Jumi^^  a  contemporary  of  the  Conqueror,  whose  work  forms  the 
base  of  the  '*  Roman  de  Rou,  composed  by  Wace  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
SeccHid.  The  religious  movement  is  l>est  told  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  Norman 
writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  gossiping  and  confused,  but  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation. For  Lanfranc  see  "L4uifranci  Opera,  ed.  Giles,"  and  the  life  in 
Hook's  "  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.''  For  Anselm  see  the  admirable  biogra- 
phy by  Dean  Church.  The  general  history  of  Normandy  is  told  diffusely 
but  picturesquely  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  *' Normandy  and  England,"  more 
accurately  and  succinctly  by  Mr.  Freeman,  "History  of  Norman  Conquest," 
▼ols.  L  and  ii.] 

The  quiet  of  Harold's  accession  was  at  once  broken  by  news  of 
danger  from  a  land  which,  strange  as  it  seemed  then,  was  soon  to 
become  almost  a  part  of  England  itself.  A  walk  through  Normandy 
teaches  one  more  of  the  age  of  our  history  which  we  arc  about  to 
traverse  than  all  the  books  in  the  world.  The  stor\'  of  the  Conquest 
stands  written  in  the  stately  vault  of  the  minster  at  Caen  which  still 
covers  the  tomb  of  the  Conqueror.  The  name  of  each  hamlet  by  the 
roadside  has  its  memories  for  English  ears  ;  a  fragment  of  castle  wall 
marks  the  home  of  the  Bruce,  a  tiny  little  village  preserves  the  name 
of  the  Percy.  The  very  look  of  the  country  and  its  people  seem 
familiar  to  us  ;  the  peasant  in  his  cap  and  blouse  recalls  the  build  and 
features  of  the  small  English  farmer ;  the  fields  about  Caen,  with  their 
dense  hedgerows,  their  elms,  their  apple-orchards,  are  the  very  picture 
of  an  English  country-side.  On  the  windy  heights  around  rise  the  square 
grey  keeps  which  Normandy  handed  on  to  the  cliffs  of  Richmond 
or  the  banks  of  Thames,  while  huge  cathedrals  lift  themselves 
over  the  red-tiled  roofs  of  little  market  towns,  the  models  of  the 
stately  fabrics  which  superseded  the  lowlier  churches  of  yElfred  or 
Dunstan. 

Hrolf  the  Ganger,  or  Walker,  a  Norwegian  and  a  pirate  leader 
like  Guthrum  or  Hasting,  had  wrested  the  land  on  either  side  the 
mouth  of  Seine  from  the  French  king,  Charles  the  Simple,  at  the 
moment  when  i£lfred's  children  were  beginning  their  conquest  of  the 
English  Danelaw.  The  treaty  in  which  France  purchased  peace  by 
this  cession  of  the  coast  was  a  close  imitation  of  the  peace  of  Wed- 
more.  Hrolf,  like  Guthrum,  was  baptized,  received  the  king's  daughter 
in  marriage,  and  became  his  vassal  for  the  territory  which  now  took 
the  name  of  **  the  Northman's  land  "  or  Normandy.  But  vassalage  and 
the  new  faith  sat  alike  lightly  on  the  pirate.  No  such  ties  of  blood  and 
speech  tended  to  unite  the  northman  with  the  Krench  among  whom  he 
settled   along  the  Seine  as  united  him   to   the    Englishmen  among 
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whom  he  settled  along  the  Humber.  William  Longsword,  the  son 
of  Hrolf,  though  wavering  towards  France  and  Christianity,  remained 
a  northman  in  heart ;  he  called  in  a  Danish  colony  to  occupy  his 
conquest  of  the  Cotentin,  the  peninsula  which  runs  out  from  St. 
Michael's  Mount  to  the  cliffs  of  Cherbourg,  and  reared  his  boy  among 
the  northmen  of  Bayeux,  where  the  Danish  tongue  and  fashions  most 
stubbornly  held  their  own.  A  heathen  reaction  followed  his  death, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Normans,  with  the  child  Duke  Richard,  fell  away 
for  the  time  from  Christianity,  while  new  pirate-fleets  came  swann- 
ing  up  the  Seine.  To  the  close  of  the  century  the  whole  people  are 
still  "  Pirates "  to  the  French  around  them,  their  land  the  "  Pirates* 
land,"  their  Duke  the  "  Pirates'  Duke." 

Yet  in  the  end  the  same  forces  which  merged  the  Dane  in  the 
Englishman  told  even  more  powerfully  on  the  Dane  in  France.  No 
race  has  ever  shown  a  greater  power  of  absorbing  all  the  nobler 
characteristics  of  the  peoples  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  or  of 
infusing  their  own  energy  into  them.  During  the  long  reign  of  Duke 
Richard  the  Fearless,  the  son  of  William  Longsword,  heathen  Nor- 
man pirates  became  French  Christians,  and  feudal  at  heart.  The 
old  Norse  language  lived  only  at  liayeux,  and  in  a  few  local  names. 
As  the  old  northern  freedom  died  silently  away,  the  descendants  of  the 
pirates  became  feudal  nobles,  and  the  "  Pirates*  land  "  sank  into  the 
most  loyal  of  the  fiefs  of  France.  The  change  of  manners  was  accom- 
panied by  a  change  of  faith,  a  change  which  bound  the  land  where 
heathendom  had  fought  stubbornly  for  life  to  the  cause  of  Christianity 
and  the  Church.  The  Dukes  were  the  first  to  be  touched  by  the  new 
faith,  but  as  the  religious  movement  spread  to  the  people  it  was  wel- 
comed with  an  almost  passionate  fanaticism.  Every  road  was  crowded 
with  pilgrims.  Monasteries  rose  in  every  forest  glade.  Herlouin,  a 
knight  of  Brionne,  sought  shelter  from  the  world  in  a  little  valley  edged 
in  with  woods  of  ash  and  elm,  through  which  a  beck  or  rivulet  (to  which 
his  house  owed  its  after-name)  runs  down  to  the  Risle.  He  was  one 
day  busy  building  an  oven  with  his  own  hands  when  a  stranger  greeted 
him  with  "  God  save  you  !  *'  "  Are  you  a  Lombard  1 "  asked  the  knight- 
abbot,  struck  with  the  foreign  look  of  the  man.  "  I  am,"  he  replied  : 
and  praying  to  be  made  a  monk,  the  stranger  fell  down  at  the  mouth  of 
the  oven  and  kissed  Herlouin's  feet.  The  Lombard  was  Lanfranc  of 
Pavia,  a  scholar  especially  skilled  in  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  law, 
who  had  wandered  across  the  Alps  to  found  a  school  at  Avranches,  and 
was  now  drawn  to  a  religious  life  by  the  fame  of  Herlouin's  sanctity. 
The  religious  impulse  was  a  real  one,  but  Lanfranc  was  destined  to  be 
known  rather  as  a  great  administrator  and  statesman  than  as  a  saint 
His  teaching  raised  Bee  in  a  few  years  into  the  most  famous 
school  of  Christendom  :  it  was  in  fact  the  first  wave  of  the  intel- 
lectual movement  which    was   spreading  from   Italy  to   the    ruder 
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countries  of  the  West.  The  whole  mental  activity  of  the  time  seemed 
concentrated  in  the  group  of  scholars  who  gathered  round  him  ;  the 
fabric  of  the  canon  law  and  of  mediaeval  scholasticism,  with  the  philo- 
sophical scepticism  which  first  awoke  under  its  influence,  all  trace  their 
origin  to  Bee. 

The  most  famous  of  these  scholars  was  Anselm  of  Aosta,  an  Italian 
like  Lanfranc  himself,  and  who  was  soon  to  succeed  him  as  Prior  and 
teacher  at  Bee.  Friends  as  they  were,  no  two  men  could  be  more 
strangely  unlike.  Anselm  had  grown  to  manhood  in  the  quiet  solitude 
of  his  mountain-valley,  a  tender-hearted  poet-dreamer,  with  a  soul 
pure  as  the  Alpine  snows  above  him,  and  an  intelligence  keen  and 
clear  as  the  mountain  air.  The  whole  temper  of  the  man  was  painted 
in  a  dream  of  his  youth.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though  heaven  lay,  a 
stately  palace,  amid  the  gleaming  hill-peaks,  while  the  women  reaping 
in  the  corn-fields  of  the  valley  became  harvest  maidens  of  its  heavenly 
King.  They  reaped  idly,  and  Anselm,  grieved  at  their  sloth,  hastily 
climbed  the  mountain-side  to  accuse  them  to  their  lord.  As  he 
reached  the  palace  the  King's  voice  called  him  to  his  feet,  and  he 
poured  forth  his  tale ;  then  at  the  royal  bidding  bread  of  an  unearthly 
whiteness  was  set  before  him,  and  he  ate  and  was  refreshed.  The  dream 
passed  with  the  morning ;  but  the  sense  of  heaven's  nearness  to  earth, 
the  fervid  loyalty  to  the  service  of  his  Lord,  the  tender  restfulness 
and  peace  in  the  Divine  presence  which  it  reflected  became  the 
life  of  Anselm.  Wandering  like  other  Italian  scholars  to  Normandy, 
he  became  a  monk  under  Lanfranc,  and  on  his  teacher's  removal  to 
higher  duties  succeeded  him  in  the  direction  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee.  No 
teacher  has  ever  thrown  a  greater  spirit  of  love  into  his  toil.  "  Force 
your  scholars  to  improve  ! "  he  burst  out  to  another  teacher  who  relied 
on  blows  and  compulsion.  '*  Did  you  ever  see  a  craftsman  fashion  a 
£iir  image  out  of  a  golden  plate  by  blows  alone  ?  Does  he  not  now 
gently  press  it  and  strike  it  with  his  tools,  now  with  wise  art  yet  more 
gently  raise  and  shape  it  ?  What  do  your  scholars  turn  into  under 
this  ceaseless  beating  ? "  "  They  turn  only  brutal,"  was  the  reply. 
•*  You  have  bad  luck,*'  was  the  keen  answer,  "  in  a  training  that  only 
turns  men  into  beasts."  The  worst  natures  softened  before  this  ten- 
derness and  patience.  Even  the  Conqueror,  so  harsh  and  terrible 
to  others,  became  another  man,  gracious  and  easy  of  speech,  with 
Anselm. 

But  amidst  his  absorbing  cares  as  a  teacher,  the  Prior  of  Bee  found 
time  for  philosophical  speculations,  to  which  we  owe  the  great  scientific 
inquiries  which  built  up  the  theology  of  the  middle  ages.  His  famous 
works  were  the  first  attempts  of  any  Christian  thinker  to  elicit  the  idea 
of  God  from  the  very  nature  of  the  human  reason.  His  passion  for 
abstruse  thought  robbed  him  of  food  and  sleep.  Sometimes  he  could 
hardly  pray.     Often  the  night  was  a  long  watch  till  he  could  seize  his 
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conception  and  write  it  on  the  wax  tablets  which  lay  beside  him.  But 
not  even  a  fever  of  intense  thought  such  as  this  could  draw  Anselin's 
heart  from  its  passionate  tenderness  and  love.  Sick  monks  in  the 
infirmary  could  relish  no  drink  save  the  jui:e  which  his  hand  had 
squeezed  for  them  from  the  grape-bunch.  In  the  later  diys  of  his 
archbishoprick  a  hare  chased  by  the  hounds  took  refuge  under  his 
horse,  and  his  voice  grew  loud  as  he  forbade  a  huntsman  to  stir  in  the 
chase  while  the  creature  darted  off  again  to  the  woods.  Even  the 
greed  of  lands  for  the  Church  to  which  so  many  religious  men  y  iekled 
found  its  characteristic  rebuke,  as  the  battling  lawyers  saw  Ansdm 
quietly  close  his  eyes  in  court  and  go  peacefully  to  sleep. 


Beetlon  IV.— The  Conqueror,  104SI— 1066. 

[Authoriiies. — Primarily  the  "Gcsta  Willelmi  "  of  his  chaplain,  William  of 
Poitiers,  a  violent  partizan  of  the  Duke.  William  of  Jumicges  is  here  a  contem- 
porary, and  of  great  value.  Orderic  and  Wace,  with  the  other  riming  chiooide 
of  Bcnoit  de  Sainte-More,  come  in  the  second  place.  For  the  invasion  and 
Senlac  we  have,  in  addition,  the  contcmix)rary  '*  Carmen  de  Bello  Hastingensi,'' 
l)y  Guy,  Hishop  of  Amiens,  and  the  invaluable  pictures  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestiy. 
The  English  accounts  are  most  meagre.  The  invasion  and  battle  of  Seniac 
nre  the  subject  of  Mr.  Freeman's  third  volume  (**  Hist,  of  Norman  Conquest  **).] 

It  was  not  this  new  fervour  of  faith  only  which  drove  Norman 
pilgrims  in  flocks  to  the  shrines  of  Italy  and  the  Holy  Land.  The  old 
northern  spirit  of  adventure  turned  the  pilgrims  into  Crusaders,  and 
the  flower  of  Norman  knighthood,  impatient  of  the  stem  rule  of  their 
Dukes,  followed  Roger  de  Toesny  against  the  Moslem  of  Spain,  or 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Greeks  in  their  war  with  the  Arabs 
who  had  conquered  Sicily.  The  Normans  became  conquerors  under 
Robert  Guiscard,  a  knight  who  had  left  his  home  in  the  Cotentin  with 
a  single  follower,  but  whose  valour  and  wisdom  soon  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  his  fellow-soldiers  in  Italy.  Attacking  the  Greeks,  whom  they 
had  hitherto  served,  the  Norman  knights  wrested  Apulia  from  them  in 
an  overthrow  at  Canna:,  Guiscard  himself  led  them  to  the  conquest  of 
Calabria  and  the  great  trading  cities  of  the  coast,  while  thirty  years  of 
warfare  gave  Sicily  to  the  followers  of  his  brother  Roger.  The  two 
conquests  were  united  under  a  line  of  princes  to  whose  munificence  art 
owes  the  splendour  of  Palermo  and  Monreale,  and  literature  the  first 
outburst  of  Italian  song.  Normandy,  still  seething  with  vigorous  life, 
was  stirred  to  greed  and  enterprize  by  this  plunder  of  the  South,  and 
the  rumour  of  (]uiscard*s  exploits  roused  into  more  ardent  life  the 
daring  ambition  of  its  Duke. 

William  the  Great,  as  men  of  his  own  day  styled  him,  William  the 
Conqueror,  as  by  one  event  he  stamped  himself  on  our  history,  was 
now  Duke  of  Normandy.      The  full  grandeur  of  his  indomitable  will. 
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his  large  and  patient  statesmanship,  the  loftiness  of  aim  which  lifts  him 
out  of  the  petty  incidents  of  his  age,  were  as  yet  only  partly  disclosed. 
But  there  never  was  a  moment  from  his  boyhood  when  he  was  not 
among  the  greatest  of  men.  His  life  was  one  long  mastering  of  diffi- 
culty after  difficulty.  The  shame  of  his  birth  remained  in  his  name  of 
**the  Bastard."  His  father,  Duke  Robert,  had  seen  Arietta,  the 
daughter  of  a  tanner  of  the  town,  washing  her  linen  in  the  little  brook 
by  Falaise,  and  loving  her  had  made  her  the  mother  of  his  boy. 
Ri>beit's  departure  on  a  pilgrimage  from  which  he  never  returned  left 
William  a  child-ruler  among  the  most  turbulent  baronage  in  Christen- 
dom, and  treason  and  anarchy  surrounded  him  as  he  g^cw  to  manhood. 
Oisorder  broke  at  last  into  open  revolt.  Surprised  in  his  hunting-seat 
at  Valognes  by  the  rising  of  the  Ressin  and  Cotcntin  districts,  in  which 
the  pirate  tem(>er  and  lawlessness  lingered  longest,  William  had  only 
time  to  dash  through  the  fords  of  Vire  with  the  rebels  on  his  track.  A 
fierce  combat  of  horse  on  the  slopes  of  Val-^s-dunes,  to  the  south-east- 
ward of  Caen,  left  him  master  of  the  duchy,  and  the  old  Scandinavian 
Normandy  yielded  for  ever  to  the  new  civilization  which  streamed  in 
with  French  alliances  and  the  French  tongue.  William  was  himself  a 
type  of  the  transition.  In  the  young  duke's  character  the  old  world 
mingled  strangely  with  the  new,  the  pirate  jostled  roughly  with  the 
statesman.  William  was  the  most  terrible,  as  he  was  the  last  outcome 
of  the  northern  race.  The  very  spirit  of  the  "  sea-wolves  "  who  had  so 
long  "lived  on  the  pillage  of  the  world''  seemed  embodied  in  his  gigantic 
form,  his  enormous  strength,  his  savage  countenance,  his  desperate 
bravery,  the  fury  of  his  wrath,  the  ruthlessness  of  his  revenge.  *'  No 
knight  under  heaven,"  his  enemies  confessed,  **  was  William's  peer.' 
Boy  as  he  was,  horse  and  man  went  down  before  his  lance  at  Val-cs- 
dunes.  All  the  fierce  gaiety  of  his  nature  broke  out  in  the  chivalrous 
adventures  of  his  youth,  in  his  rout  of  fifteen  Angevins  with  but  five 
soldiers  at  his  back,  in  his  defiant  ride  over  the  ground  which  Gcoffry 
Martel  claimed  from  him,  a  ride  with  hawk  on  fist  as  though  war  and 
the  chase  were  one.  N  o  man  could  bend  his  bow.  His  mace  crashed  its 
way  through  a  ring  of  English  warriors  to  the  foot  of  the  Standard. 
He  rose  to  his  greatest  heights  in  moments  when  other  men  despaired. 
His  voice  rang  out  like  a  trumpet  to  rally  his  soldiers  as  they  fled 
before  the  English  charge  at  Senlac.  In  his  winter  march  on  Chester 
he  strode  afoot  at  the  head  of  his  fainting  troops,  and  helped  with  his 
owrn  hands  to  clear  a  road  through  the  snowdrifts.  With  the  north- 
man's  daring  broke  out  the  northman's  pitilessness.  W^hen  the  towns- 
men of  Alen^on  hung  raw  hides  along  their  walls  in  sconi  of  the 
baseness  of  his  birth,  with  cries  of  "  Work  for  the  Tanner  !  "  William 
tore  out  his  prisoners'  eyes,  cut  off  their  hands  and  feet,  and  flung  them 
into  the  town.  At  the  close  of  his  greatest  victory  he  refused  Harold's 
body  a  grave.      Hundreds  of  Hampshire  men  were  driven  from  their 
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homes  to  make  him  a  hunting-ground,  and  his  harrying  of  Northmn- 
bria  left  the  north  of  England  a  desolate  waste.  There  is  a  grim,  ruth- 
less ring  about  his  very  jests.  In  his  old  age  Philip  of  France  noocked 
at  the  Conqueror's  unwieldy  bulk  and  at  the  sickness  which  confined 
him  to  his  bed  at  Rouen.  '^  King  William  has  as  long  a  lying-in," 
laughed  his  enemy,  "  as  a  woman  behind  her  curtains ! "  "  When  I 
get  up,"  swore  William,  "  I  will  go  to  mass  in  Philip's  land,  and  bring 
a  rich  offering  for  my  churching.  I  will  offer  a  thousand  candles  for 
my  fee.  Flaming  brands  shall  they  be,  and  steel  shall  glitter  over  the 
fire  they  make."  At  har\'est-tide  town  and  hamlet  flaring  into  ashes 
along  the  French  border  fulfilled  the  Conqueror's  vow.  There  is  the 
same  savage  temper  in  the  loneliness  of  his  life.  He  recked  little  of 
men's  love  or  hate.  His  grim  look,  his  pride, his  silence,  his  wild  out- 
bursts of  passion,  spread  terror  through  his  court.  "  So  stark  and 
fierce  was  he,"  says  the  English  Chronicler,  "  that  none  dared  resist 
his  will."  His  graciousness  to  Anselm  only  brought  out  into  stronger 
relief  the  general  harshness  of  his  tone.  His  very  wrath  was  solitai}*. 
"  To  no  man  spake  he,  and  no  man  dared  speak  to  him,"  when  the 
news  reached  him  of  Harold's  accession  to  the  throne.  It  was  only 
when  he  passed  from  the  palace  to  the  loneliness  of  the  woods  that 
the  King's  temper  unbent.  "He  loved  the  wild  deer  as  though  he 
had  been  their  father.  Whosoever  should  slay  hart  or  hind  man 
should  blind  him."  Death  itself  took  its  colour  from  the  savage  soli- 
tude of  his  life.  Priests  and  nobles  fled  as  the  last  breath  left  him, 
and  the  Conqueror's  body  lay  naked  and  lonely  on  the  floor 

It  was  the  genius  of  William  which  lifted  him  out  of  this  mere  north- 
man  into  a  great  general  and  a  great  statesman.  The  growth  of  the 
Norman  power  was  jealously  watched  by  Geoffry  Martel,  the  Count  of 
Anjou,  and  his  influence  succeeded  in  converting  France  from  friend  to 
foe.  The  danger  changed  William  at  once  from  the  chivalrous  knight- 
errant  of  Val-es-dunes  into  a  wary  strategist.  As  the  French  army 
crossed  the  border  he  hung  cautiously  on  its  flanks,  till  a  division 
which  had  encamped  in  the  little  town  of  Mortemer  had  been  surprised 
and  cut  to  pieces  by  his  soldiers.  A  second  division  was  still  held  at 
bay  by  the  duke  himself,  when  Ralph  de  Toesny,  climbing  up  into  a 
tree,  shouted  to  them  the  news  of  their  comrades'  fall.  **  Up,  up. 
Frenchmen  !  you  sleep  too  long :  go  bury  your  friends  that  lie  slain 
at  Mortemer."  A  second  and  more  formidable  invasion  four  years 
later  was  met  with  the  same  cautious  strategy.  William  hung  on  the 
Frenchmen's  flank,  looking  coolly  on  while  town  and  abbey  were 
plundered,  the  Bessin  ravaged,  Caen  sacked,  and  the  invaders  pre- 
pared to  cross  the  Dive  at  Varaville  and  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the 
rich  land  of  Lisieux.  But  only  half  the  army  was  over  the  river  when 
the  Duke  fell  suddenly  upon  its  rear.  The  fight  raged  till  the  rising  of 
the  tide  cut  the  French  forces,  as  William  had  foreseen,  hopelccsly  in 
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two.  Huddled  together  on  a  narrow  causeway,  swept  by  the  Norman 
arrows,  knights,  footmen,  and  baggage  train  were  involved  in  the 
same  ruin.  Not  a  man  escaped,  and  the  French  king,  who  had 
been  forced  to  look  on  helplessly  ^om  the  opposite  bank,  fled  home 
to  die.  The  death  of  Geoffry  Martel  left  William  without  a  rival 
among  the  princes  of  France.  Maine,  the  border  land  between 
Norman  and  Angevin,  and  which  had  for  the  last  ten  years  been 
hcki  by  Anjou,  submitted  without  a  struggle  to  his  rule.  Britanny, 
which  had  joined  the  league  of  his  foes,  was  reduced  to  submission  by 
a  single  march. 

AH  this  activity  abroad  was  far  from  distracting  the  Duke's  attention 
from  Normandy  itself.  It  was  hard  to  secure  peace  and  order  in  a 
land  filled  with  turbulent  robber-lords.  "The  Normans  must  be  trodden 
down  and  kept  under  foot,*'  said  one  of  their  poets,  "  for  he  only  who 
bridles  them  may  use  them  at  his  need."  William  "  could  never  love 
a  robber."  His  stem  protection  of  trader  and  peasant  roused  the 
baron^e  through  his  first  ten  years  to  incessant  revolt.  His  ver>' 
kinsfolk  headed  the  discontent,  and  summoned  the  French  king  to 
their  aid.  But  the  victories  of  ^Iortcmcr  and  Varaville  left  the  rebels 
at  his  mercy.  Some  rotted  in  his  dungeons,  some  were  driven  into 
exile,  and  joined  the  conquerors  of  Apulia  and  Sicily.  The  land 
settled  down  into  peace  and  order,  and  William  turned  to  the  reform 
of  the  Church.  Malger,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  a  mere  hunting  and 
feasting  prelate,  was  summarily  deposed,  and  his  place  filled  by 
Maurilius,  a  French  ecclesiastic  of  piety  and  learning.  Frequent 
councils  under  the  Duke's  guidance  amended  the  morals  of  the  clergy. 
The  school  of  Bee,  as  we  have  seen,  had  become  a  centre  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  William,  with  the  keen  insight  into  men  which  formed  so 
marked  a  feature  in  his  genius,  selected  its  prior  as  his  chief  adviser. 
In  a  strife  with  the  Papacy  which  the  Duke  had  provoked  by  his 
marriage  with  Matilda  of  Flanders,  Lanfranc  tOok  the  side  of  Rome, 
and  his  opposition  had  been  punished  by  a  sentence  of  banishment. 
The  Prior  set  out  on  a  lame  horse,  the  only  one  his  house  could  afford, 
and  was  overtaken  by  the  Duke,  impatient  that  he  should  quit  Nor- 
mandy. "  Give  me  a  better  horse  and  I  shall  go  the  quicker/'  replied 
the  imperturbable  Lombard,  and  the  Duke's  wrath  passed  into  laughter 
and  good-will.  From  that  hour  Lanfranc  became  his  minister  and 
coonsellor,  whether  for  affairs  in  the  duchy  itself  or  for  the  more 
daring  schemes  of  ambition  which  were  opened  up  to  him  by  the 
position  of  England. 

For  half  a  century  the  two  countries  had  been  drawing  nearer 
together.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Fearless  the 
Danish  descents  upon  the  English  coast  had  found  support  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  their  fleet  had  wintered  in  her  ports.  It  was  to  revenge 
these  attacks  that  ^thelred  had  despatched  a  fleet  across  the  Channel 
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to  ravage  the  Cotentin,  but  the  fleet  was  repulsed,  and  the  strife 
appeased  by  ^^thelred's  marriage  with  Emma,  a  sister  of  Richard  the 
Good.  i^Ithelred  with  his  children  found  shelter  in  Normandy  from 
the  Danish  kings,  and,  if  Norman  accounts  are  to  be  trusted,  contiary 
winds  alone  prevented  a  Norman  fleet  from  undertaking  their  restora- 
tion. The  peaceful  recall  of  Eadward  to  the  throne  seemed  to  open 
England  to  Norman  ambition,  and  Godwine  was  no  sooner  bani^ed 
than  Duke  William  appeared  at  the  English  court,  and  received,  as 
he  afterwards  asserted,  a  promise  of  succession  to  its  throne  from  the 
King.  Such  a  promise,  unconflrmed  by  the  national  assembly  of  the 
Wise  Men,  was  utterly  valueless,  and  for  the  moment  Godwine's  recall 
put  an  end  to  William's  hopes.  They  are  said  to  have  been  revived 
by  a  storm  which  threw  Harold,  while  cruising  in  the  Channel,  on  the 
French  coast,  and  William  forced  him  to  swear  on  the  relics  of 
saints  to  support  the  Duke's  claim  as  the  price  of  his  own  return  to 
England :  but  the  news  of  the  King's  death  was  at  once  followed  by 
that  of  Harold's  accession,  and  after  a  burst  of  furious  passion  the 
Duke  prepared  to  enforce  his  claim  by  arms.  William  did  not  claim 
the  Crown.  He  claimed  simply  the  right  which  he  afterwards  used 
when  his  sword  had  won  it,  of  presenting  himself  for  election  by  the 
nation,  and  he  believed  himself  entitled  so  to  present  himself  by  the 
direct  commendation  of  the  Confessor.  The  actual  election  of  Harold 
which  stood  in  his  way,  hurried  as  it  was,  he  did  not  recognize  as 
valid.  But  with  this  constitutional  claim  was  inextricably  mingled  his 
resentment  at  the  private  wrong  which  Harold  had  done  him,  and  a 
resolve  to  exact  vengeance  on  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  untrue 
to  his  oath. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  enterprise  were  indeed  enormous. 
He  could  reckon  on  no  support  within  England  itself.  At  home  he 
had  to  extort  the  consent  of  his  own  reluctant  baronage  ;  to  gather  a 
motley  host  from  every  quarter  of  France,  and  to  keep  it  together 
for  months ;  to  create  a  fleet,  to  cut  down  the  very  trees,  to  build, 
to  launch,  to  man  the  vessels ;  and  to  And  time  amidst  all  this  for  the 
common  business  of  government,  for  negotiations  with  Denmark  and 
the  Empire,  with  France,  Britanny,  and  Anjou,  with  Flanders  and  with 
Rome.  His  rival's  difficulties  were  hardly  less  than  his  own.  Harold 
was  threatened  with  invasion  not  only  by  William  but  by  his  brother 
Tostig,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Norway  and  secured  the  aid  of  its 
king,  Harald  Hardrada.  The  fleet  and  army  he  had  gathered  lay 
watching  for  months  ^ong  the  coast.  His  one  standing  force  was  his 
body  of  hus-carls,  but  their  numbers  only  enabled  them  to  act  as  the 
nucleus  of  an  army.  On  the  other  hand  the  Land-fyrd,  or  general  levy 
of  fighting-men,  was  a  body  easy  to  raise  for  any  single  encounter,  but 
hard  to  keep  together.  To  assemble  such  a  force  was  to  bring  labour 
to  a  standstill.     The  men  gathered  under  the  King's  standard  were  the 
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fanners  and  ploughmen  of  their  fields.  The  ships  were  the  fishing- 
vessds  of  the  coast  In  September  the  task  of  holding  them  together 
became  impossible,  but  their  dispersion  had  hardly  taken  place  when 
the  two  clouds  which  had  so  long  been  gathering  burst  at  once  upon 
the  realm.  A  change  of  wind  released  the  landlocked  armament  of 
William  ;  but  before  changing,  the  wind  which  prisoned  the  Duke  had 
flung  the  host  of  Haunld  Hardrada  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  The 
King  hastened  with  his  household  troops  to  the  north,  and  repulsed  the 
invaders  in  a  decisive  overthrow  at  Stamford  Bridge,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Yorit ;  but  ere  he  could  hurry  back  to  London  the  Norman 
host  had  crossed  the  sea,  and  William,  who  had  anchored  on  the  28th 
off  Pcvcnsey,  was  ravs^ng  the  coast  to  bring  his  rival  to  an  engage- 
ment. His  merciless  ravages  succeeded,  as  they  were  intended,  in 
drawing  Harold  from  London  to  the  south  ;  but  the  King  wisely  refused 
to  attack  with  the  forces  he  had  hastily  summoned  to  his  banner.  If 
he  was  forced  to  give  battle,  he  resolved  to  give  it  on  ground  he  had 
himself  chosen,  and  advancing  near  enough  to  the  coast  to  check 
William's  ravages,  he  entrenched  himself  on  a  hill  known  afterwards 
as  that  of  Senlac,  a  low  spur  of  the  Sussex  Downs  near  Hastings. 
His  position  covered  London,  and  drove  William  to  concentrate  his 
forces.  With  a  host  subsisting  by  pillage,  to  concentrate  is  to 
starve ;  and  no  alternative  was  left  to  William  but  a  decisive  victory 
or  ruin. 

Along  the  higher  ground  that  leads  from  Hastings  the  Duke  led  his 
men  in  the  dim  dawn  of  an  October  morning  to  the  mound  of  Telham. 
It  was  from  this  point  that  the  Normans  saw  the  host  of  the  English 
gathered  thickly  behind  a  rough  trench  and  a  stockade  on  the  height 
of  Senlac  Marshy  ground  covered  their  right  ;  on  the  left,  the  most 
exposed  part  of  the  position,  the  hus-carls  or  body-guard  of  Harold, 
men  in  full  armour  and  wielding  huge  axes,  were  grouped  round  the 
Golden  Dragon  of  Wessex  and  the  Standard  of  the  King.  The  rest  of 
the  ground  was  covered  by  thick  masses  of  half-armed  rustics  who  had 
flocked  at  Harold* s  summons  to  the  fight  with  the  stranger.  It  was 
against  the  centre  of  this  formidable  position  that  William  arrayed  his 
Ncyrman  knighthood,  while  the  mercenary  forces  he  had  gathered  in 
France  and  Britanny  were  ordered  to  attack  its  flanks.  A  general 
chai^  of  the  Norman  foot  opened  the  battle  ;  in  front  rode  the  minstrel 
Taillefer,  tossing  his  sword  in  the  air  and  catching  it  again  while  he 
chaunted  the  song  of  Roland.  He  was  the  first  of  the  host  who  struck 
a  blow,  and  he  was  the  first  to  fall.  The  charge  broke  vainly  on  the 
stout  stockade  behind  which  the  English  warriors  plied  axe  and  javelin 
with  fierce  cries  of  "  Out,  out,"  and  the  repulse  of  the  Norman  footmen 
was  followed  by  a  repulse  of  the  Norman  horse.  Again  and  again 
the  Duke  rallied  and  led  them  to  the  fatal  stockade.  All  the  fury  of 
tight  that  glowed  in  his  Norseman's  blood,  all  the  headlong  valour 
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that  had  spurred  him  over  the  slo(>es  of  Val-^s-dunes,  mingled  that 
day  with  the  coolness  of  head,  the  dogged  perseverance,  the  inex- 
haustible faculty  of  resource  which  had  shone  at  Mortemer  and  Van- 
ville.  His  Breton  troops,  entangled  in  the  marshy  ground  on  his  left, 
broke  in  disorder,  and  as  panic  spread  through  the  army  a  cry 
arose  that  the  Duke  was  slain.  "  I  live,''  shouted  WiUiam,  as  he  tore 
off  his  helmet,  "  and  by  God's  help  will  conquer  yet"  Maddened 
by  repulse,  the  Duke  spurred  right  at  the  Standard ;  unhorsed,  his 
terrible  mace  struck  down  Gyrth,  the  King's  brother;  again  dismounted, 
a  blow  from  his  hand  hurled  to  the  ground  an  unmannerly  rider  who 
would  not  lend  him  his  steed.  Amidst  the  roar  and  tumult  of  the 
battle  he  turned  the  flight  he  had  arrested  into  the  means  of  victory. 
Broken  as  the  stockade  was  by  his  desperate  onset,  the  shield-wall  of 
the  warriors  behind  it  still  held  the  Normans  at  bay  till  William  by 
a  feint  of  flight  drew  a  part  of  the  English  force  from  their  post  of 
vantage.  Turning  on  his  disorderly  pursuers,  the  Duke  cut  them  to 
pieces,  broke  through  the  abandoned  line,  and  made  himself  masterof 
the  central  ground.  Meanwhile  the  French  and  Bretons  made  good 
their  ascent  on  either  flank.  At  three  the  hill  seemed  won,  at  six  the 
fight  still  raged  around  the  Standard,  where  Harold's  hus-carls  stood 
stubbornly  at  bay  on  a  spot  marked  afterwards  by  the  high  altar  of 
Battle  Abbey.  An  order  from  the  Duke  at  last  brought  his  archers  to 
the  front,  and  their  arrow-flight  told  heavily  on  the  dense  masses 
crowded  around  the  King.  As  the  sun  went  down  a  shaft  pierced 
Harold's  right  eye ;  he  fell  between  the  royal  ensigns,  and  the  battle 
closed  with  a  desperate  melly  over  his  corpse.  While  night  covered 
the  flight  of  the  English,  the  Conqueror  pitched  his  tent  on  the  very 
spot  where  his  rival  had  fallen,  and  **  sate  down  to  eat  and  drink 
among  the  dead." 

Securing  Romney  and  Dover,  the  Duke  marched  by  Canterbury 
upon  London.  Faction  and  intrigue  were  doing  his  work  for  him  as 
he  advanced.  Harold's  brothers  had  fallen  with  the  King  on  the  field 
of  Sen  lac,  and  there  was  none  of  the  house  of  God  wine  to  contest  the 
crown ;  while  of  the  old  royal  line  there  remained  but  a  single  boy, 
Eadgar  the  ^Etheling,  son  of  the  eldest  of  Eadmund  Ironside's  children, 
who  had  fled  before  Cnut's  (>ersecution  as  far  as  Hungary  for  shelter. 
Ik)y  as  he  was,  he  was  chosen  king ;  but  the  choice  gave  tittle  strength 
to  the  national  cause.  The  widow  of  the  Confessor  surrendered 
Winchester  to  the  Duke.  The  bishops  gathered  at  London  inclined  to 
submission.  The  citizens  themselves  faltered  as  William,  pfOssing  by 
their  walls,  gave  Southwark  to  the  flames.  The  throne  of  the  boy-king 
really  rested  for  support  on  the  Earls  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria, 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  ;  and  William,  crossing  the  Thames  at  Walhng- 
ford  and  marching  into  Hertfordshire,  threatened  to  cut  them  off  from 
their  earldoms.     The  masterly  movement  brought  about  an  instant 
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submission.  Eadwine  and  Morkere  retreated  hastily  home  fro.n 
London,  and  the  city  gave  way  at  once.  Eadgar  himself  was  at  tl.e 
head  of  the  deputation  who  came  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  Norman 
Duke.  ^They  bowed  to  him/  says  the  English  annalist  pathetically^ 
**  lor  need.'*  They  bowed  to  the  Norman  as  they  had  bowed  to  the 
Dane,  and  William  accepted  the  crown  in  the  spirit  of  Cnut  London 
indeed  was  secured  by  the  erection  of  a  fortress  which  afterwards  grew 
into  the  Tower,  but  William  desired  to  reign  not  as  a  conqueror  but  as 
a  lawful  king.  He  received  the  crown  at  Westminster  from  the  hands 
of  Archbishop  Ealdred,  amidst  shouts  of  *'  Yea,  Yea,"  from  his  new 
English  subjects.  Fines  from  the  greater  landowners  atoned  for  a 
resistance  which  was  now  counted  as  rebellion  ;  but  with  this  excep- 
tion every  measure  of  the  new  sovereign  indicated  his  desire  of 
ruling  as  a  successor  of  Eadward  or  i^ilfred.  As  yet  indeed  the 
greater  part  of  England  remained  quietly  aloof  from  him,  and  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  recognized  as  king  by  Northumberland 
or  the  greater  part  of  Mercia.  But  to  the  east  of  a  line  which 
stretched  from  Norwich  to  Dorsetshire  his  rule  was  unquestioned, 
and  over  this  portion  he  ruled  as  an  English  king.  His  soldiers 
were  kept  in  strict  order.  No  change  was  made  in  law  or  custom. 
The  privileges  of  London  were  recognized  by  a  royal  writ  which  still 
remains,  the  most  venerable  of  its  muniments,  among  the  city's 
archives.  Peace  and  order  were  restored.  William  even  attempted, 
thou|^  in  vain,  to  learn  the  English  tongue  that  he  might  personally 
administer  justice  to  the  suitors  in  his  court.  The  kingdom  seemed  so 
tranquil  that  only  a  few  months  had  passed  after  the  battle  of  Senlac 
when  William,  leaving  England  in  charge  of  his  brother,  Odo  Hishop 
of  Bayeux,  and  his  minister,  William  Fitz-Osbern,  returned  for  a  while 
to  Normandy. 
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Section  v.— The  Norman  Conquest,  1068— 1071. 

[Aut!u>riiUs, — The  Norman  writers  as  Inrforc,  Orderic  being  parlicularly 
vahimble  and  detailed.  The  Chronicle  and  Florence  of  Worcester  are  the  pri- 
mary English  authorities  (for  the  so-called  "  Ingulf  of  Croyland"  is  a  fui^cry 
of  the  14th  century).  Domesday  Book  is  of  course  indispensable  for  the  Norman 
settlement ;  the  introduction  to  it  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  gives  a  brief  account  of 
its  chief  results.  Among  secondary  authorities  Simeon  of  Durham  is  useful  f<jr 
northern  matter's,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  valuable  from  his  remarkable 
oombiiiatioa  of  Norman  and  English  feeling.  The  Norman  Constitution  is 
descrihed  at  length  by  Lingard,  but  best  studied  in  the  Constitutional  History 
and  Select  Charters  of  Dr.  Stubbs.  The  **  Anglia  Judaica "  of  Toovey 
gives  some  account  of  the  Jewish  colonics.  For  the  history  as  a  whole,  see 
Mr.  Freeman's  "Norman  Conquest,"  vol.  iv.] 

It  is  not  to  his  victory  at  Senlac,  but  to  the  struggle  which  followed 
his  return  from  Normandy,  th.it  William  owes  his  title  of  the  "  Con- 
queror."    During  his  absence  Bishop  Odo's  tyranny  had  forced  the 
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Kentishmen  to  seek  aid  from  Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne ;  while  the 
Welsh  princes  supported  a  similar  rising  against  Norman  oppression 
in  the  west.  But  as  yet  the  bulk  of  the  land  held  fairly  to  the  new 
king.  Dover  was  saved  from  Eustace  ;  and  the  discontented  fled  over 
sea  to  seek  refuge  in  lands  as  far  off  as  Constantinople,  where  English- 
men from  this  time  formed  great  part  of  the  body-guard  or  Varangians 
of  the  Eastern  Emperors.  William  returned  to  take  his  place  agam 
as  an  English  King.  It  was  with  an  English  force  that  he  subdued 
a  rising  in  the  south-west  led  by  Exeter,  and  it  was  at  the  head 
of  an  English  army  that  he  completed  his  work  by  marching  to  the 
North.  His  march  brought  Eadwine  and  Morkere  again  to  submission ; 
a  fresh  rising  ended  in  the  occupation  of  York,  and  England  as  far  as 
the  Tees  lay  quietly  at  William's  feet 

It  was  in  fact  only  the  national  revolt  of  1068  that  transformed  the 
King  into  a  Conqueror.     The  signal  for  this  revolt  came  from  without 
Swcin,  the   king  of  Denmark,  had   for  two  years  been   preparing 
to  dispute  England  with  the  Norman,  and  on  the  appearance  of  his 
fleet  in  the  Humber  all  northern,  all  western  and  south-western  England 
rose  as  one  man.     Eadgar  the  /Ethel  ing  with  a  band  of  exiles  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  Scotland  took  the  head  of  the  Northumbrian 
revolt ;  in  the  south-west  the  men  of  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Dorset 
gathered  to  the  sieges  of  Exeter  and  Montacute  ;  while  a  new  Norman 
castle  at  Shrewsbury  alone  bridled  a  rising  in  the  west.     So  ably  had 
the  revolt  been  planned  that  even  William  was  taken  by  surprise. 
The  news  of  the  loss  of  York  and  of  the  slaughter  of  three  thousand 
Normans  who  formed  its  garrison  reached  him  as  he  was  hunting  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean  ;  and  in  a  wild  outburst  of  wrath  the  king  swore 
"  by  the  splendour  of  God  "  to  avenge  himself  on  the  North.    But  wrath 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  coolest  statesmanship.    W^illiam  saw  clearly 
that  the  centre  of  resistance  lay  in  the  Danish  fleet,  and  pushing 
rapidly  to  the  Humber  with  a  handful  of  horsemen,  he  purchased  by  a 
heavy  bribe  its  inactivity  and  withdrawal.     Then  leaving  York  to  the 
last,  William  turned  rapidly  westward  with  the  troops  w  liich  gathered 
round  him,  and  swept  the  Welsh  border  as  far  as  Shrewsbury,  while 
William  Fitz-Osbem  broke  the  rising  round  Exeter.     His  success  set 
the  king  free  to  fulfil  his  oath  of  vengeance  on  the  North.     After  a  long 
delay  before  the  flooded  waters  of  the  Aire  he  entered  York,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Tees  with  fire  and  sword. 
Town  and  village  were  harried  and  burnt,  their  inhabitants  slain  or 
driven  over  the  Scotch  border.     The  coast  was  especially  wasted  that 
no  hold  might  remain  for  any  future  invasion  of  the  Danes.     Harvest, 
cattle,  the  very  implements  of  husbandry  were  so  mercilessly  destroyed 
that  the  famine  which  followed  is  said  to  have  swept  off  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  victims,  and  half  a  century  later  the  land  still  lay 
bare  of  culture  and  deserted  of  men  for  sixty  miles  northward  of  York. 
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The  work  of  vengeance  was  no  sooner  over  than  William  led  his 
army  back  from  the  Tees  to  York,  and  thence  to  Chester  and  the 
West.  Never  had  he  shown  the  grandeur  of  his  character  so  memor- 
ably as  in  this  terrible  march.  The  winter  was  severe,  the  roads 
choked  with  snowdrifts  or  broken  by  torrents ;  provisions  failed,  and 
the  army,  drenched  with  rain  and  forced  to  consume  its  horses  for 
food,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny  at  the  order  to  advance  across  the 
bleak  moorlands  that  part  Yorkshire  from  the  West.  The  merce- 
naries from  Anjou  and  Britanny  demanded  their  release  from  service, 
and  William  granted  their  prayer  with  scorn.  On  foot,  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  which  remained  faithful,  the  King  forced  his  way  by  paths 
inaccessible  to  horses,  often  aiding  his  men  with  his  own  hands  to 
clear  the  road.  The  last  hopes  of  the  English  ceased  on  his  arrival 
at  Chester ;  the  King  remained  undisputed  master  of  the  conquered 
country,  and  busied  himself  in  the  erection  of  numerous  castles  which 
were  henceforth  to  hold  it  in  subjection.  Two  years  passed  quietly 
ere  the  last  act  of  the  conquest  was  reached.  By  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Dane  the  hopes  of  England  rested  wholly  on  the  aid  it  looked  for 
from  Scotland,  where  Eadgar  the  /Etheling  had  taken  refuge,  and 
where  bis  sister  Margaret  had  become  the  wife  of  King  Malcolm.  It 
was  probably  some  assurance  of  Malcolm's  aid  which  roused  Eadwine 
and  Morkere  to  a  new  revolt,  which  was  at  once  foiled  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  Conqueror.  Eadwine  fell  in  an  obscure  skirmish,  while  Morkere 
found  refuge  for  a  time  in  the  marshes  of  the  eastern  counties,  where 
a  desperate  band  of  patriots  gathered  round  an  outlawed  leader, 
Hereward.  Nowhere  had  William  found  so  stubborn  a  resistance  ;  but 
a  causeway  two  miles  long  was  at  last  driven  across  the  fens,  and  the 
last  bop2S  of  English  freedom  died  in  the  surrender  of  Ely.  Malcolm 
alone  held  out  till  the  Conqueror  summoned  the  whole  host  of  the 
crown,  and  crossing  the  Lowlands  and  the  Forth  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Scotland.  He  had  reached  the  Tay  when  the  king's  resistance 
gave  way,  and  Malcolm  appeared  in  the  English  camp  and  swore  fealty 
at  William*  s  feet 

The  struggle  which  ended  in  the  fens  of  Ely  had  wholly  changed 
WiUiam's  position.  He  no  longer  held  the  land  merely  as  elected  kinj;, 
he  added  to  his  elective  right  the  right  of  conquest.  The  system  (»t 
government  which  he  originated  was,  in  fact,  the  result  of  the  double 
character  of  his  power.  It  represented  neither  the  purely  feudal  system 
of  the  Continent  nor  the  system  of  the  older  English  royalty.  More 
truly  perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  have  represented  both.  .As  the 
successor  of  Eadward,  William  retained  the  judicial  and  administrative 
organization  of  the  older  English  realm.  As  the  conqueror  of  England 
he  introduced  the  mihtary  organization  of  feudalism  so  far  as  was 
necessary  for  the  secure  possession  of  his  conquests.  The  ground 
was  already  prepared  for  such  an  organization  ;   we  have  seen  the 
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beginnings  of  English  feudalism  in  the  warriors,  the  '*  companions"  or 
"  thegns  "  who  were  personally  attached  to  the  king's  war-band,  and 
received  estates  from  the  folk-land   in    reward   for  their   personal 
services.     In  later  times  this  feudal  distribution  of  estates  had  greatly 
increased,  as  the  bulk  of  the  nobles  followed  the  king's  example  and 
bound  their  tenants  to  themselves  by  a  similar  process  of  subin- 
feudation.    On  the  other  hand,  the  pure  freeholders,  the  class  whidi 
formed  the  basis  of  the  original  English  society,  had  been  gradually 
reduced  in  number,  partly  through  imitation  of  the  class  above  tbem, 
but  still  more  through  the  incessant  wars  and  invasions  which  drove 
them  to  seek  protectors  among  the  thegns  at  the  cost  of  their  indepen- 
dence.    Feudalism,  in  fact,  was  superseding  the  older  freedom  in 
England  even  before  the  reign  of  William,  as  it  had  already  superseded 
it  in  Germany  or  France.     But  the  tendency  was  quickened  and  inten- 
sified by  the  Conquest ;  the  desperate  and  universal  resistance  of  his 
English  subjects  forced  William  to  hold  by  the  sword  what  the  swofd 
had  won,  and  an   army  strong  enough  to  crush  at  any  moment  a 
national  revolt  was  necess:iry  for  the  preservation  of  his  throne.    Such 
an  army  could  only  be  maintained  by  a  vast  confiscation  of  the  soil 
The  failure  of  the  English  risings  cleared  the  way  for  its  estaUish- 
ment ;  the  greater  part  of  the  higher  nobility  fell  in  battle  or  fled  into 
exile,  while  the  lower  t^iegnhood  either  forfeited  the  whole  of  their 
lands  or  redeemed  a  portion  of  them  by  the  surrender  of  the  rest.   We 
see  the  completeness  of  the   confiscation  in  the  vast  estates  which 
William  was  enabled  to  grant  to  his  more  powerful  followers.     Two 
hundred  manors  in  Kent,  with  an  equal  number  elsewhere,  rewarded 
the  services  of  his  brother  (  do,  and  grants  almost  as  large  fell  to 
William's  counsellors,  Fitz-Osbern  and  Montgomery,  or  to  barons  like 
the  Mowbrays  and  the  Clares.      I>ut  the  poorest  soldier  of  fortune 
fiiund  his  part  in  the  spoil.     The  meanest  Norman  rose  to  wealth  and 
power  in  the  new  dominion  of  his  lord.     Great  or  small,  however, 
each  estate  thus  granted  was  granted  on  condition  of  its  holder's 
service  at  the  king's  call ;  and  when  the  larger  holdings  were  divided 
by  their  ow.ers  into  smaller  sub-tenancies,  the  under-tenants  were 
bound  by  the  same  conditions  of  service  to  their  lord.    "  Hear,  my 
lord,"  swore  the  feudal  dependant,  as  kneeling  without  arms  and  bare- 
headed he  pl.iced  his  hands  within  those  of  his  superior :  "  I  become 
liege  man  of  yours  for  life  and  limb  and  earthly  regard,  and  I  will  keep 
faith  and  loyalty  to  you  for  life  and  death,  God  help  me."    The  kiss  of 
his  lord  invested  him  with  land  or  "fief"  to  descend  to  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever.    A  whole  army  was  by  this  means  encamped  upon  the 
soil,  and  William's  summons  could  at  any  moment  gather  an  over^ 
whelming  force  around  his  standard. 

Such  a  force  however,  effective  as  it  was  against  the  conquered, 
was  hardly  lees  formidable  to  the  Crown  itself.     William  found  himself 
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fronted  in  his  new  realm  by  the  feudal  baronage  whom  he  had  so 
hardly  subdued  to  his  will  in  Normandy,  nobles  impatient  of  law,  as 
jealous  of  the  royal  power,  and  as  eager  for  unbridled  military  and 
judicial  independence  within  their  own  manors  here  as  there.  The 
genius  of  the  Conqueror  was  shown  in  his  quick  discernment  of  this 
danger,  and  in  the  skill  with  which  he  met  it  He  availed  himself  of 
the  old  legal  constitution  of  the  country  to  hold  justice  firmly  in  his  own 
hands.  He  retained  the  local  courts  of  the  hundred  and  the  shire, 
where  every  freeman  had  a  place,  while  he  subjected  all  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  King's  Court,  which  towards  the  close  of  the  earlier 
English  monarchy  had  assumed  the  right  of  hearing  appeals  and  of 
calling  up  cases  from  any  quarter  to  its  bar.  The  authority  of  the 
crown  was  maintained  by  the  abolition  of  the  great  earldoms  which 
had  overshadowed  it,  those  of  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumberland, 
and  by  the  royal  nomination  of  sheriffs  for  the  government  of  the 
shires.  I^arge  as  the  estates  he  granted  were,  they  were  scattered  over 
the  country  in  a  way  which  made  union  between  the  landowners,  or 
the  hereditary  attachment  of  great  masses  of  vassals  to  a  separate  lord, 
equally  impossible.  In  other  countries  a  vassal  owed  fealty  to  his  lord 
against  all  foes,  be  they  king  or  no.  Hy  a  usage  however  which 
William  enacted,  and  which  was  jxjculiar  to  England,  each  sub-tenant, 
in  addition  to  his  oath  of  fealty  to  his  lord,  swore  fealty  directly  to  the 
Crown,  and  loyaltyto  the  King  was  thus  established  as  the  supreme 
and  universal  duty  of  all  Englishmen.  The  feudal  obligations,  too, 
the  rights  and  dues  owing  from  each  estate  to  the  King,  were  enforced 
with  remarkable  strictness.  Each  tenant  was  bound  to  appear  if 
needful  thrice  a  year  at  the  royal  court,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  or  rent  on 
succession  to  his  estate,  to  contribute  an  "  aid  "  in  money  in  case  of 
the  King's  capture  in  war,  or  the  knighthood  of  the  King's  eldest  son, 
or  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter.  An  heir  who  was  still  a  minor 
passed  into  the  crown's  wardship,  and  all  protit  from  his  estate  went 
for  the  time  to  the  King.  If  the  estate  devolved  upon  an  heiress,  her 
hand  was  at  the  King's  disposal,  and  was  generally  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Over  the  whole  face  of  the  land  most  manors  were  burthened 
with  their  own  *' customs,"  or  special  dues  to  the  Crown  :  and  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  recording  these  that  William  sent 
into  each  county  the  commissioners  whose  inquiries  arc  presi  rved  in 
Domesday  Book.  A  jury  empanelled  in  each  hundred  declared  on 
oath  the  extent  and  nature  of  each  estate,  the  names,  number,  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants,  its  value  before  and  after  the  Conquest,  and 
the  sums  due  from  it  to  the  Crown. 

William  found  another  check  on  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  feudal 
baronage  in  his  organization  of  the  Church.  One  of  his  e.irliest  a(.t^> 
was  to  summon  Lanfranc  from  Normandy  to  aid  him  in  its  reform;  and 
the  deposition  of  Stigand,  which  raised  Lanfranc  to  the  sec  of  Cantcr- 
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bury,  was  followed  by  the  removal  of  most  of  the  English  prelates  and 
abbots,  and  by  the  appointment  of  Norman  ecclesiastics  in  their  place. 
The  new  archbishop  did  much  to  restore  discipline,  and  William's  own 
efforts  were  no  doubt  partly  directed  by  a  real  desire  for  the  religioas 
improvement  of  his  realm.  'Mn  choosing  abbots  and  bishops,"  says 
a  contemporary,  "  he  considered  not  so  much  men's  riches  or  power  as 
their  holiness  and  wisdom.  He  called  together  bishops  and  abbots 
and  other  wise  counsellors  in  any  vacancy,  and  by  their  advice  inquired 
very  carefully  who  was  the  best  and  wisest  man,  as  well  in  divine 
things  as  in  worldly,  to  rule  the  Church  of  God.*'  But  honest  as  they 
were,  the  King's  reforms  tended  directly  to  the  increase  of  the  royal 
power.  The  new  bishops  and  abbots  were  cut  off  by  their  foreign 
origin  from  the  flocks  they  ruled,  while  their  popular  influence  was 
lessened  by  the  removal  of  ecclesiastical  cases  from  shire  or  hun- 
dred-court, where  the  bishop  had  sat  side  by  side  with  the  civil 
magistrate,  to  the  separate  court  of  the  bishop  himself.  The  chai^ 
was  pregnant  with  future  trouble  to  the  Crown  ;  but  for  the  moment  it 
told  mainly  in  removing  the  bishop  from  his  traditional  contact  with 
the  popular  assembly,  and  in  effacing  the  memory  of  the  original 
equality  of  the  religious  with  the  civil  power.  The  dependence  of 
the  Church  on  the  royal  power  was  strictly  enforced.  Homage  was 
exacted  from  bishop  as  from  baron.  No  royal  tenant  could  be  excom- 
municated without  the  King's  leave.  No  synod  could  legislate  without 
his  previous  assent  and  subsequent  confirmation  of  its  decrees.  No 
papal  letters  could  be  received  within  the  realm  save  by  his  permis- 
sion. William  6rmly  repudiated  the  claims  which  were  now  beginning 
to  be  put  forward  by  the  court  of  Rome.  When  Gregory  VI L  called 
on  him  to  do  fealty  for  his  realm,  the  King  sternly  refused  to  admit 
the  claim.  "  Fealty  I  have  never  willed  to  do,  nor  do  I  will  to  do  it 
now.  I  have  never  promised  it,  nor  do  I  find  that  my  predecessors 
did  it  to  yours." 

But  the  greatest  safeguard  of  the  crown  lay  in  the  wealth  and 
personal  power  of  the  kings.  Extensive  as  had  been  his  grants  to 
noble  and  soldier,  William  remained  the  greatest  landowner  in  his 
realm.  His  rigid  exaction  of  feudal  dues  added  wealth  to  the  great 
Hoard  at  Winchester,  which  had  been  begun  by  the  spoil  of  the  con- 
quered. But  William  found  a  more  ready  source  of  revenue  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Jewish  traders,  who  followed  him  from  Normandy, 
and  who  were  enabled  by  the  royal  protection  to  establish  themselves 
in  separate  quarters  or  "  Jewries  "  of  the  chief  towns  of  England.  The 
Jew  had  no  right  or  citizenship  in  the  land ;  the  Jewry  in  which  be 
lived  was,  like  the  King's  forest,  exempt  from  the  common  law.  He 
was  simply  the  King's  chattel,  and  his  life  and  goods  were  absolutely 
at  the  King's  mercy.  But  he  was  too  valuable  a  possession  to  be 
lightly  thrown  away.     A  royal  justiciary  secured  law  to  the  Jewish 
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merchant,  who  had  no  standing-ground  in  the  local  courts  ;  his  bonds 
were  deposited  for  safety  in  a  chamber  of  the  royal  palace  at  West- 
minster ;  he  was  protected  against  the  popular  hatred  in  the  free 
exercise  of  his  religion,  and  allowed  to  build  synagogues  and  to  direct 
his  own  ecclesiastical  affairs  by  means  of  a  chief  Kabbi.  That  the 
presence  of  the  Jew  was,  at  least  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  settlement, 
beneficial  to  the  kingdom  at  large  there  can  be  little  doubt.  His 
arrival  was  the  arrival  of  a  capitalist ;  and  heavy  a5  was  the  usur>'  he 
necessarily  exacted  in  the  general  insecurity  of  the  time,  his  loans  gave 
an  impulse  to  industry  such  as  England  had  never  felt  before.  The 
century  which  followed  the  Conquest  witnessed  an  outburst  of  archi- 
tectural energy  which  covered  the  land  with  castles  and  cathedrals  ; 
but  castle  and  cathedral  alike  owed  their  existence  to  the  loans  of  the 
Jew.  His  own  example  gave  a  new  direction  to  domestic  architecture. 
The  buildings  which,  as  at  Lincoln  and  S.  Edmundsbury,  still  retain 
their  title  of  "Jews'  Houses"  were  almost  the  first  houses  of  stone 
m'hich  superseded  the  mere  hovels  of  the  English  burghers.  Nor  was 
the  influence  of  the  Jews  simply  industrial.  Through  their  connection 
with  the  Jewish  schools  in  Spain  and  the  East  they  opened  a  way  for 
the  revival  of  physical  science.  A  Jewish  medical  school  seems  to 
have  existed  at  Oxford  ;  Roger  Bacon  himself  studied  under  English 
Rabbis.  But  to  the  kings  the  Jew  was  simply  an  engine  of  finance. 
The  wealth  which  his  industry  accumulated  was  wrung  from  him  when- 
ever the  Crown  had  need,  and  torture  and  imprisonment  were  resorted 
to  if  milder  entreaties  failed.  It  was  the  gold  of  the  Jew  that  filled 
the  royal  exchequer  at  the  outbreak  qf  war  or  of  revolt.  It  was  in 
the  Hebrew  coffers  that  the  Norman  kings  found  strength  to  hold  their 
baronage  at  bay. 

Section  VI.-The  BnclUih  ReriTBl,  1071—11117. 

[d4Mtkcrities. — Orderic  and  the  English  chroniclers,  as  before.  Eadmcr,  a 
monk  of  Canterbury,  in  his  "  Historia  Novorum  "  and  his  "  Life  of  Anselm," 
is  the  chief  source  of  information  for  the  reign  of  William  the  Second.  William 
of  Malmesbtny  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  are  both  contemporary  authorities 
during  that  of  Henry  the  First  j  the  latter  remains  a  brief  hut  accurate  annalist ; 
the  former  is  the  leader  of  a  new  historic  school,  who  treat  English  events  as 
part  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and  emulate  classic  mo<Icls  by  a  more  philo- 
sophical arrangement  of  their  materials.  See  for  them  the  opening  section  of 
the  next  chapter.  On  the  early  history  of  our  towns  the  reader  may  gain  some- 
thing from  Mr.  Thompson's  "English  Municipal  History  *' (London,  1857); 
more  from  the  **  Charter  Rolls  "  (published  by  the  Record  Commissioners) ;  for 
S.  Edmundsbury  see  **  Chronicle  of  Jocelyn  de  Brakelond  *'  (Camden  Socic»y\ 
The  records  of  tne  Cistercian  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire  in  '*  1  >ugdale's  Monasticon,' 
illustrate  the  religious  revival.  Henry's  administration  is  adminibly  explained 
for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Stubbs  in  his  "Constitutional  History."] 

The  Conquest  was  hardly  over  when  the  stnit^^gle  between  the 
baronage  and  the  Crown  began.     The  wisdom  of  William's  policy  in 
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the  destruction  of  the  great  earldoms  which  had  overshadowed  the 
throne  was  shown  in  an  attempt  at  their  restoration  made  by  Roger, 
the  son  of  his  minister  William  Fiiz-Osbern,  and  by  the  Breton,  Ralf 
de  Guader,  whom  the  King  had  rewarded  for  his  services  at  Senlac 
with  the  earldom  of  Norfolk.  The  rising  was  quickly  suppressed, 
Roger  thrown  into  prison,  and  Ralf  driven  over  sea  ;  but  the  intrigues  of 
the  baronage  soon  found  another  leader  in  William's  half-brother,  the 
Hishop  of  Bayeux.  Under  pretence  of  aspiring  by  arms  to  the  papacy, 
Bishop  Cdo  collected  money  and  men,  but  the  treasure  was  at  once 
seized  by  the  royal  oflficers,  and  the  Bishop  arrested  in  the  midst  of 
the  court.  Even  at  the  King's  bidding  no  officer  would  venture  to 
seize  on  a  prelate  of  the  Church  ;  it  was  with  his  own  hands  that 
William  was  forced  to  effect  his  arrest  "  I  arrest  not  the  Bishop, 
but  the  Earl  of  Kent,"  laughed  the  Conqueror,  and  Cdo  remained  a 
prisoner  till  William's  death.  It  was  in  fact  this  vigorous  personality 
of  William  which  proved  the  chief  safeguard  of  his  throne.  "  Stark 
he  was,"  says  the  English  chronicler,  "  to  men  that  withstood  hinu 
Earls  that  did  aught  against  his  bidding  he  cast  into  bonds  ;  bishops 
he  stripped  of  their  bishopricks,  al)bots  of  their  abbacies.  He  spared 
not  his  own  brother  :  first  he  was  in  the  land,  but  the  King  cast  him 
into  bondage.  If  a  man  would  live  and  hold  his  lands,  need  it  were 
that  he  followed  the  King's  will."  But  stern  as  his  rule  was,  it  gave 
peace  to  the  land.  Even  amidst  the  sufferings  which  necessarily  sprang 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  Conquest  itself,  from  the  erection  of 
castles,  or  the  enclosure  of  forest?,  or  the  exactions  which  built  up  the 
great  hoard  at  Winchester,  Englishmen  were  unable  to  forget  "the 
good  peace  he  made  in  the  land,  so  that  a  man  might  fare  over  his 
realm  with  a  bosom  full  of  gold."  Strange  touches  of  a  humanity 
far  in  advance  of  his  age  contrasted  with  the  general  temper  of  his 
government.  One  of  the  strongest  traits  in  his  character  was  his  aver- 
sion to  shed  blood  by  process  of  law  ;  he  formally  abolished  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  and  only  a  single  execution  stains  the  annals  of  his  reign. 
An  edict  yet  more  honourable  to  him  put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade 
which  had  till  then  been  carried  on  at  the  port  of  Bristol.  The  pitiless 
warrior,  the  stern  and  aweful  king  was  a  tender  and  faithful  husband, 
an  affectionate  father.  The  lonely  silence  of  his  bearing  broke  into 
gracious  converse  with  pure  and  sacred  souls  like  Anselm.  If 
William  was  "stark"  to  rebel  and  baron,  men  noted  that  he  was 
**  mild  to  those  that  loved  God." 

In  power  as  in  renown  the  Conqueror  towered  high  above  his  pre- 
decessors on  the  throne.  The  fear  of  the  Danes,  which  had  so  long 
hung  like  a  thunder-cloud  over  England,  passed  away  before  the  host 
which  William  gathered  to  meet  a  great  armament  assembled  by  King 
Cnut.  A  mutiny  dispersed  the  Danish  fleet,  and  the  murder  of  its 
Kini;  removed  all  peril  from  the  Noith.     Scotland,  already  humbled  by 
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William's  invaision,  was  bridled  by  the  erection  of  a  strong  fortress  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  and  after  penetrating  with  his  army  to  the 
heart  of  Wales,  the  King  commenced  its  systematic  reduction  by 
settling  barons  along  its  frontier.  It  was  not  till  his  closing  years 
that  his  unvarying  success  was  disturbed  by  a  rebellion  of  his  son 
Robert  and  a  quarrel  with  France ;  as  he  rode  down  the  steep  street 
of  Mantes,  which  he  had  given  to  the  flames,  his  horse  stumbled 
among  the  embers,  and  William,  flung  heavily  against  his  saddle,  was 
borne  home  to  Rouen  to  die.  The  sound  of  the  minster  bell  woke  him 
at  dawn  as  he  lay  in  the  convent  of  St.  Gen-ais,  overlooking  the  city — 
it  was  the  hour  of  prime— and  stretching  out  his  hands  in  prayer  the 
Conqueror  passed  quietly  away.  With  him  passed  the  terror  which 
had  held  the  baronage  in  awe,  while  the  severance  of  his  dominions 
roused  their  hopes  of  successful  resistance  to  the  stem  rule  beneath 
which  they  had  bowed.  William  bequeathed  Normandy  to  his  eldest 
son  Robert ;  William,  his  second  son,  hastened  with  his  father's 
ring  to  England,  where  the  influence  of  Lanfranc  at  once  secured  him 
the  crown.  The  baronage  seized  the  opportunity  to  rise  in  arms  under 
pretext  of  supporting  the  claims  of  Robert,  whose  weakness  of  character 
gave  full  scope  for  the  growth  of  feudal  independence,  and  Bishop  Odo 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolt  The  new  King  was  thrown 
almost  wholly  on  the  loyalty  of  his  English  subjects.  But  the  national 
stamp  which  William  had  given  to  his  kingship  told  at  once.  Bishop 
Wulfstan  of  Worcester,  the  one  surviving  bishop  of  English  blood, 
defeated  the  insurgents  in  the  West ;  while  the  king,  summoning  the 
freemen  of  countr>'  and  town  to  his  host  under  pain  of  being  branded 
as  '^nithing"  or  worthless,  advanced  with  a  large  force  against 
Rochester,  where  the  barons  were  concentrated.  A  plague  which 
broke  out  among  the  garrison  forced  them  to  capitulate,  and  as  the 
prisoners  passed  through  the  royal  army,  cries  of  ^  gallows  and  cord  " 
burst  from  the  English  ranks.  At  a  later  period  of  his  reign  a  con- 
spiracy was  organized  to  place  Stephen  of  Albemarle,  a  near  cousin 
of  the  royal  house,  upon  the  throne ;  but  the  capture  of  Robert 
Mowbray,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  placed  himself  at  its 
headland  the  imprisonmei^  and  exile  of  his  fellow-cunspirators,  again 
crushed  the  hopes  of  the  baronage. 

While  the  spirit  of  national  patriotism  rose  to  life  again  in  this 
struggle  of  the  crown  against  the  baronage,  the  boldness  of  a  sin*;lc 
ecclesiastic  revived  a  national  opposition  to  the  mere  administratixe 
despotism  which  now  pressed  heavily  on  the  land.  If  William  the 
Red  inherited  much  of  his  father's  energy  as  well  as  his  policy  towards 
the  conquered  English,  he  inherited  none  of  his  moral  grandeur.  His 
profligacy  and  extravagance  soon  exhausted  the  royal  hoard,  and  the 
death  of  Lanfranc  left  him  free  to  fill  it  at  the  expense  of  the  Church. 
During  the  vacancy  of  a  see  or  abbey  its  revenues  went  to  the  royal 
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treasury,  and  so  steadily  did  William  refuse  to  appoint  successors  to 
the  prelates  whom  death  removed,  that  at  the  close  of  bis  reign  one 
archbishoprick,  four  bishopricks,  and  eleven  abbeys  were  found  to  be 
without  pastors.  The  see  of  Canterbury  itself  remained  vacant  till  a 
dangerous  illness  frightened  the  king  into  the  promotion  of  Anselm, 
who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  in  England  on  the  business  of  his 
house.  The  Abbot  of  Bee  was  dragged  to  the  royal  couch  and  the 
cross  forced  into  his  hands,  but  William  had  no  sooner  recovered  from 
his  sickness  than  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  an  opponent  whose 
meek  and  loving  temper  rose  into  firmness  and  grandeur  when  it 
fronted  the  tyranny  of  the  King.  The  Conquest,  as  we  have  seen,  bad 
robbed  the  Church  of  all  moral  power  as  the  representative  of  the 
higher  national  interests  against  a  brutal  despotism  by  placing  it  in  a 
position  of  mere  dependence  on  the  crown  ;  and  though  the  struggle 
between  William  and  the  archbishop  turned  for  the  most  part  on 
points  which  have  no  direct  bearing  on  our  history,  the  boldness  of 
Anselm's  attitude  not  only  broke  the  tradition  of  ecclesiastical  servi- 
tude, but  infused  through  the  nation  at  large  a  new  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence. The  real  character  of  the  contest  appears  in  the  Primate's 
answer,  when  his  remonstrances  against  the  lawless  exactions  from  tbe 
Church  were  met  by  a  demand  for  a  present  on  his  own  promotion,  and 
liis  first  offer  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  contemptuously  refused. 
"  Treat  me  as  a  free  man,"  Anselm  replied,  "and  1  devote  myself  and 
all  that  I  have  to  your  service,  but  if  you  treat  me  as  a  slave  you  shall 
have  neither  me  nor  mine."  A  burst  of  the  Red  King's  fury  drove  tbe 
Archbishop  from  court,  and  he  finally  decided  to  quit  the  country,  but 
his  example  had  not  been  lost,  and  the  close  of  William's  reign  found 
a  new  spirit  of  freedom  in  England  with  which  the  greatest  of  tbe 
Conqueror's  sons  was  glad  to  make  terms. 

As  a  soldier  the  Red  King  was  little  inferior  to  his  father.  Normandy 
had  been  pledged  to  him  by  his  brother  Robert  In  exchange  for  a  sum 
which  enabled  the  Duke  to  march  in  the  first  Crusade  for  the  delivery 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  a  rebellion  at  Le  Mans  was  subdued  by  tbe 
fierce  energy  with  which  William  flung  himself  at  the  news  of  it  into 
the  first  boat  he  found,  and  crossed  the  Channel  in  face  of  a  storm. 
*'  Kings  never  drown,"  he  replica  contemptuously  to  the  remonstrances 
of  his  followers.  Homage  was  again  wrested  from  Malcolm  by  a 
march  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the  subsequent  death  of  that  king 
threw  Scotland  into  a  disorder  which  enabled  an  army  under  Eadgar 
y^Ltheling  to  establish  Eadgar,  the  son  of  Margaret,  as  an  English 
feudatory  on  the  throne.  In  Whales  William  was  less  triumphant,  and 
the  terrible  losses  inflicted  on  the  heavy  Norman  cavahy  in  tbe 
fastnesses  of  Snowdon  forced  him  to  fall  back  on  the  slower  but  wiser 
policy  of  the  Conqueror.  Triumph  and  defeat  alike  ended  in  a  strange 
and  tragical  close ;  the  Red  King  was  found  dead  by  peasants  in  a  glade 
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of  the  New  Forest,  with  the  arrow  either  of  a  hunter  or  an  assassin  in 
his  breasL  Robert  was  still  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  where 
his  bravery  had  redeemed  much  of  his  earlier  ill-fame,  and  the 
English  crown  was  at  once  seized  by  his  younger  brother  Henr>',  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  baronage,  who  clung  to  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  and  the  union  of  their  estates  on  both  sides  the  Channel 
under  a  single  ruler.  Their  attitude  threw  Henr>',  as  it  had  thrown 
RufiiSy  on  the  supix>rt  of  the  English,  and  the  two  great  measures 
which  followed  his  coronation,  his  grant  of  a  charter,  and  his  marriage 
with  Matilda,  mark  the  new  relation  which  was  thus  brought  about 
between  the  people  and  :kcir  King.  Henry's  Charter  is  important,  not 
merely  as  a  direct  precedent  ibr  the  Greet  Charter  of  John,  but  as 
the  first  limitation  which  had  been  imposed  on  the  despotism  esta- 
blished by  the  Conquest.  The  *'  evil  customs  "  by  which  the  Red  King 
had  enslaved  and  plundered  the  Church  were  explicitly  renounced  in 
it,  the  unlimited  demands  made  by  both  the  Conqueror  and  his  son  on 
the  baronage  exchanged  for  customar>'  fees,  while  the  rights  of  the 
people  itself,  though  recognized  more  vaguely,  were  not  forgotten. 
The  barons  were  held  to  do  justice  to  their  under-tenants  and  to 
renounce  tyrannical  exactions  from  them,  the  King  promising  to  restore 
order  and  the  "law  of  Eadward,"  the  old  constitution  of  the  realm, 
with  the  changes  which  his  father  had  introduced.  His  marriage  gave 
a  significance  to  these  promises  v/hich  the  meanest  English  peasant 
cculd  understand.  Edith,  or  Matilda,  was  the  daughter  of  King 
Malcolm  of  Scotland  and  of  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Eadgar  iEtheling. 
She  had  been  brought  up  in  the  nunner>'  of  Romsey  by  its  abbess,  her 
aunt  Christina,  and  the  veil  which  she  had  taken  there  formed  an 
obstacle  to  her  union  with  the  King  which  was  only  removed  by  the 
wisdom  of  Anselm.  The  Archbishop's  recall  had  been  one  of  Henry's 
first  acts  after  his  accession,  and  Matilda  appeared  before  his  court  to 
tell  her  tale  in  words  of  passionate  earnestness.  She  had  been  veiled 
in  her  childhood,  she  asserted,  only  to  save  her  from  the  insults  of  the 
rude  soldiery  who  infested  the  land,  had  flung  the  veil  from  her  again 
and  again,  and  had  yielded  at  last  to  the  unwomanly  taunts,  the  actual 
blows  of  her  aunt.  "As  often  as  I  stood  in  her  presence,"  the  girl 
pleaded,  "  I  wore  the  veil,  trembling  ac  I  wore  it  with  indignation  and 
grie£  But  as  soon  as  I  could  get  out  of  her  sight  I  used  to  snatch  it 
from  my  head,  fling  it  on  the  ground,  and  trample  it  under  foot.  That 
was  the  way,  and  none  other,  in  which  I  was  veiled/'  Anselm  at  once 
declarcil  her  free  from  conventual  bonds,  and  the  shout  of  the  English 
multitude  when  he  set  the  crown  on  Matilda's  brow  drowned  the  mur- 
mur of  Churchman  or  of  baron.  The  taunts  of  the  Norman  nobles, 
who  nicknamed  the  King  and  his  spouse*^  Godric  and  Godgifu,"  were  lost 
in  the  joy  of  the  peopb  at  large.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Conquest 
an  English  sovereign  sat  on  the  English  throne.     The  blood  of  Cerdic 
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and  yElfred  was  to  blend  itself  with  that  of  Hrolf  and  the  Conqueror. 
Henceforth  it  was  impossible  that  the  two  peoples  should  remain 
parted  from  each  other ;  so  quick  indeed  was  their  union  that  the 
very  name  of  Norman  had  passed  away  in  half  a  century,  and  at 
the  accession  of  Henry's  grandson  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors  and  those  of  the  con- 
quered at  Senlac. 

We  can  dimly  trace  the  progress  of  this  blending  of  the  two  races 
together  in  the  case  of  the  burgher  population  in  the  towns. 

One  immediate  result  of  the  Conquest  had  been  a  great  immigration 
into  England  from  the  Continent.  A  peaceful  invasion  of  the  indus- 
trial and  trading  classes  of  Normandy  followed  quick  on  the  conquest 
of  the  Norman  soldiery.  Every  Norman  noble  as  he  quartered  himself 
upon  English  lands,  every  Norman  abbot  as  he  entered  his  English 
cloister,  gathered  French  artists  or  French  domestics  around  his  new 
castle  or  his  new  church.  Around  the  Abbey  of  Battle,  for  instance, 
which  William  had  founded  on  the  site  of  his  great  victory,  "  Gilbert 
the  Foreigner,  Gilbert  the  Weaver,  Benet  the  Steward,  Hugh  the 
Secretary',  Baldwin  the  Tailor,"  mixed  with  the  English  tenantry. 
More  especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  capital.  Long  before  the 
landing  of  William,  the  Normans  had  had  mercantile  establishments 
in  London.  Such  settlements  however  naturally  formed  nothing  more 
than  a  trading  colony  ;  but  London  had  no  sooner  submitted  to  the 
Conqueror  than  "  many  of  the  citizens  of  Kouen  and  Caen  passed  over 
thither,  preferring  to  be  dwellers  in  this  city,  inasmuch  as  it  was  fitter 
for  their  trading  and  better  stored  with  the  merchandize  in  which  they 
were  wont  to  traflfic."  In  some  cases,  as  at  Norwich,  the  French  colony 
isolated  itself  in  a  separate  French  town,  side  by  side  with  the  English 
borough.  But  in  London  it  seems  to  have  taken  at  once  the  position 
of  a  governing  class.  Gilbert  Beket,  the  father  of  the  famous  arch- 
bishop, was  believed  in  later  days  to  have  been  one  of  the  portreeves 
of  London,  the  predecessors  of  its  mayors  ;  he  held  in  Stephen's  time 
a  large  property  in  houses  within  the  walls,  and  a  proof  of  his  civic 
importance  was  preserved  in  the  annual  visit  of  each  newly-elected 
chief  magistrate  to  his  tomb  in  the  little  chapel  which  he  had  founded 
in  the  churchyard  of  S.  Paul's.  Yet  Gilbert  was  one  of  the  Norman 
strangers  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Conqueror  ;  he  was  by  birth 
a  burgher  of  Rouen,  as  his  wife  was  of  a  burgher  family  from  Caen. 

It  was  partly  to  this  infusion  of  foreign  blood,  partly  no  doubt  to  the 
long  internal  peace  and  order  secured  by  the  Norman  rule,  that  the 
English  towns  owed  the  wealth  and  importance  to  which  they  attained 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First.  In  the  silent  growth  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  English  people  the  boroughs  led  the  way :  unnoticed  and 
despised  by  prelate  and  noble  they  had  alone  preserved  or  won  back 
again  the  full  tradition  of  Teutonic  liberty.     The  rights  of  self-govern- 
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ment,  of  free  speech  in  free  meeting,  of  equal  justice  by  one's  equals, 
were  brought  safely  across  the  ages  of  tyranny  by  the  burghers  and 
shopkeepers  of  the  towns.  In  the  quiet,  quaintly -named  streets, 
in  town-mead  and  market-place,  in  the  lord's  mill  beside  the  stream, 
in  the  bell  that  swung  out  its  summons  to  the  crowded  borough-mote, 
in  merchant-gild  and  church-gild  and  craft-gild,  lay  the  life  of  English- 
men who  were  doing  more  than  knight  and  baron  to  make  England 
what  she  is,  the  life  of  their  home  and  their  trade,  of  their  sturdy 
battle  with  oppression,  their  steady,  ceaseless  struggle  for  right  and 
freedom.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  borough  after 
borough  won  its  freedom.  The  bulk  of  them  were  situated  in  the 
royal  demesne,  and,  like  other  tenants,  their  customary  rents  were 
collected  and  justice  administered  by  a  royal  officer.  Amongst  our 
towns  London  stood  chief,  and  the  charter  which  Henry  granted  it 
became  the  model  for  the  rest.  The  King  yielded  the  citizens  the  right 
of  justice :  every  townsman  could  claim  to  be  tried  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen  in  the  town-court  or  hustings,  whose  sessions  took  place 
every  week.  They  were  subject  only  to  the  old  English  trial  by  oath, 
and  exempt  from  the  trial  by  battle  which  the  Normans  had  intro- 
duced. Their  trade  was  protected  from  toll  or  exaction  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  King  however  still  nominated  in 
London  as  elsewhere  the  portreeve,  or  magistrate  of  the  town,  nor 
were  the  citizens  as  yet  united  together  in  a  commune  or  corporation  ; 
but  an  imperfect  civic  organization  existed  in  the  '*  wards  "  or  quarters 
of  the  town,  each  governed  by  its  own  alderman,  and  in  the  "  gilds  " 
or  voluntary  associations  of  merchants  or  traders  which  ensured  order 
and  mutual  protection  for  their  members.  Loose  too  as  these  bonds 
may  seem,  they  were  drawn  firmly  together  by  the  older  English  tradi- 
tions of  freedom  which  the  towns  preserved.  In  London,  for  instance, 
the  burgesses  gathered  in  town-mote  when  the  bell  swung  out  from 
S.  Paul's  to  deliberate  freely  on  their  own  affairs  under  the  presidency 
of  their  aldermen.  Here  too  they  mustered  in  anns  if  danger 
threatened  the  city,  and  delivered  the  city-banner  to  their  captain,  the 
Norman  baron  Fitz-Walter,  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy.  Few 
boroughs  had  as  yet  attained  to  power  such  as  this,  but  charter  after 
charter  during  Henry's  reign  raised  the  townsmen  of  boroughs  from 
mere  traders,  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  their  lord,  into  customary  tenants, 
who  had  purchased  their  freedom  by  a  fixed  rent,  regulated  their  own 
trade,  and  enjoyed  exemption  from  all  but  their  own  justice. 

The  advance  of  towns  which  had  grown  up  not  on  the  royal  domain 
but  around  abbey  or  castle  was  slower  and  more  difficult.  The  story 
of  S.  Edmundsbury  shows  how  gradual  was  the  transition  from  pure 
serfage  to  an  imperfect  freedom.  Much  that  had  been  plough-land  in 
the  time  of  the  Confessor  was  covered  with  houses  under  the  Norman 
rule.    The  building  of  the  great  abbey- church  drew  its  craftsmen  and 
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masons  to  mingle  with  the  ploughmen  and  reapers  of  the  Abbot's 
domain.  The  troubles  of  the  time  helped  here  as  elsewhere  the 
progress  of  the  town  ;  serfs,  fugitives  from  justice  or  their  lord,  the 
trader,  the  Jew,  naturally  sought  shelter  under  the  strong  hand  of 
S.  Edmund.  But  the  settlers  were  wholly  at  the  Abbot's  mercy.  Not 
a  settler  but  was  bound  to  pay  his  pence  to  the  Abbot's  treasur)*,  to 
plough  a  rood  of  his  land,  to  reap  in  his  harvest-field,  to  fold  his  sheep 
in  the  Abbey  fold  >,  to  help  bring  the  annual  catch  of  eels  from  the 
Abbey  waters.  Within  the  four  crosses  that  bounded  the  Abbot's 
domain  land  and  water  were  his  ;  the  cattle  of  the  townsmen  paid  for 
their  pasture  on  the  common  ;  if  the  fullers  refused  the  loan  of  their 
cloth,  the  cellarer  would  refuse  the  use  of  the  stream,  and  seize  their 
cloths  wherever  he  found  them.  No  toll  might  be  levied  from  tenants 
of  the  Abbey  farms,  and  customers  had  to  wait  before  shop  and 
stall  till  the  buyers  of  the  Abbot  had  had  the  pick  of  the  market 
There  was  little  chance  of  redress,  for  if  burghers  complained  in  folk- 
mote,  it  was  before  the  Abbot's  officers  that  its  meeting  was  held ;  if 
they  appealed  to  the  alderman,  he  was  the  Abbot's  nominee,  and 
received  the  horn,  the  symbol  of  his  office,  at  the  Abbot's  hands. 

Like  all  the  greater  revolutions  of  society,  the  advance  from  this  mere 
serfage  was  a  silent  one  ;  indeed  its  more  galling  instances  of  oppres- 
sion seem  to  have  slipped  unconsciously  away.  Some,  like  the  ecl- 
fishing,  were  commuted  for  an  easy  rent ;  others,  like  the  slavery  of  the 
fullers  and  the  toll  of  flax,  simply  disappeared.  By  usage,  by  omission, 
by  downright  forgetfulness,  here  by  a  little  struggle,  there  by  a  present 
to  a  needy  abbot,  the  town  won  freedom.  But  progress  was  not  al^%'ays 
unconscious,  and  one  incident  in  the  history  of  S.  Kdmundsbury  is 
remarkable,  not  merely  as  indicating  the  advance  of  law,  but  yet 
more  as  marking  the  part  which  a  new  moral  sense  of  man's  right 
to  equal  justice  was  to  play  in  the  general  advance  of  the  realm. 
Rude  as  the  borough  was,  it  had  preserved  its  right  of  meeting  in 
full  assembly  of  the  townsmen  for  government  and  law.  justice  was 
administered  in  presence  of  the  burgesses,  and  the  accused  acquitted 
or  condemned  by  the  oath  of  his  neighbours.  Without  the  borough 
bounds  however  the  system  of  the  Norman  judicature  prevailed  ;  and 
the  rural  tenants  who  did  suit  and  service  at  the  Cellerar's  court  were 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  trial  by  battle.  The  execution  of  a  farmer 
named  Ketel,  who  was  subject  to  this  feudal  jurisdiction,  brought  the 
two  systems  into  vivid  contrast.  He  seems  to  have  been  guiltless  of 
the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  but  the  duel  went  against  him,  and  he  was 
lunged  just  without  the  gates.  The  taunts  of  the  townsmen  woke  his 
fellow-farmers  to  a  sense  of  wrong.  **  Had  Ketel  been  a  dweller  within 
the  borough,"  said  the  burgesses,  "  he  would  have  got  his  acquittal 
from  the  o.ths  of  his  neighbours,  as  our  liberty  is  ;"  and  even  the 
monks  were  moved  to  a  decision  that  their  tenants  should  enjoy  equal 
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liberty  an«i  justice  with  the  townsmen.  The  franchise  of  the  town  was 
extended  to  the  rural  possessions  of  the  Abbey  without  it ;  the  farmers 
"  came  to  the  toll-house,  were  written  in  the  alderman's  roll,  and  paid 
the  town-penny." 

The  moral  revolution  which  events  like  this  indicate  was  bac'  ed  bv 

m 

a  religious  revival  which  forms  a  marked  feature  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  First.  Pious,  learned,  and  energetic  as  the  bishops  of  William's 
appointment  had  been,  they  were  not  Englishmen.  Till  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  First  no  Englishman  occupied  an  English  see.  In  language, 
in  manner,  in  sympathy,  the  higher  clergy  were  completely  severed 
from  the  lower  priesthood  and  the  people,  and  the  severance  went 
far  to  paralyze  the  constitutional  influence  of  the  Church.  Anselm  stood 
alone  against  Rufus,  and  when  Anselm  was  gone  no  voice  of  eccle- 
siastical freedom  broke  the  silence  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First 
But  at  the  close  of  Henr>''s  reign  and  throughout  that  of  Stephen,  : 
England  was  stirred  by  the  first  of  those  great  religious  movements 
which  it  was  afterwards  to  experience  in  the  preaching  of  the  Friars, 
the  Lollardism  of  Wyclif,  the  Reformation,  the  Puritan  enthusiasm, 
and  the  mission  work  of  the  Wesleys.  Everywhere  in  town  and 
country  men  banded  themselves  together  for  prayer ;  hermits  flocked 
to  the  woods  ;  noble  and  churl  welcomed  the  austere  Cistercians,  a 
reformed  outshoot  of  the  Benedictine  order,  as  they  spread  over  the 
moors  and  forests  of  the  North.  A  new  spirit  of  devotion  woke  the 
slumber  of  the  religious  houses,  and  penetrated  alike  to  the  home  of 
the  noble  Walter  dc  TEspec  at  Rievaulx,  or  of  the  trader  (Gilbert 
Beket  in  Cheapsidc.  London  took  its  full  share  in  the  revival.  The 
city  was  proud  of  its  religion,  its  thirteen  conventual  and  more  than  a 
hundred  parochial  churches.  The  new  impulse  changed  its  very 
aspect.  In  the  midst  of  the  city  Bishop  Richard  busied  himself  with 
the  vast  cathedral  church  of  S.  Paul  which  Bishop  Maurice  had 
begun  ;  barges  came  up  the  river  with  stone  from  Caen  for  ihe  grrat 
arches  that  moved  the  popular  wonder,  while  street  and  lane  were 
being  levelled  to  make  space  for  its  famous  churchyard.  Kaherc,  tho 
King*s  minstrel,  raised  the  Priory  of  S.  Bartholomew  beside  Smithficld. 
Alfune  built  S.  Giles's  at  Cripplegate.  The  old  English  Cnichtenagild 
surrendered  their  soke  of  Aldgate  as  a  site  for  the  new  priory  of  Holy 
Trinity.  The  tale  of  this  house  paints  admirably  the  temper  of  the 
citizens  at  the  time.  Its  founder,  Prior  Norman,  had  built  church  and 
cloister  and  bought  books  and  vestments  in  so  liberal  a  fashion  that  at 
last  no  money  remained  to  buy  bread.  The  canons  were  at  their  last 
gasp  when  many  of  the  city  folk,  looking  into  the  refectory  as  they 
paced  round  the  cloister  in  their  usual  Sunday  procession,  saw  the 
tables  laid  but  not  a  single  loaf  on  them.  "  Here  is  a  fine  set-out,' 
cried  the  citizens,  "but  where  is  the  bread  to  come  from.^"  The 
women  present  vowed  to  bring  a  loaf  every  Sunday,  and  there  was 
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soon  bread  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  priory  and  its  priests.  We 
see  the  strength  of  the  new  movement  in  the  new  class  of  ecclesiastics 
that  it  forced  on  the  stage  ;  men  like  Anselm  or  John  of  Salisbury, 
or  the  two  great  prelates  who  followed  one  another  after  Henry's 
death  in  the  see  of  Canterbury'.  Theobald  and  Thomas,  drew  what- 
ever influence  they  wielded  from  a  belief  in  their  holiness  of  life  and 
unselfishness  of  aim.  The  paralysis  of  the  Church  ceased  as  the 
new  impulse  bound  the  prelacy  and  people  together,  and  its  action, 
when  at  the  end  of  Henry's  reign  it  started  into  a  power  strong 
enough  to  save  England  from  anarchy,  has  been  felt  in  our  history 
ever  since. 

From  this  revival  of  English  feeling  Henry  himself  stood  jealously 
aloof;  but  the  enthusiasm  which  his  marriage  had  excited  ooabled 
him  to  defy  the  claims  of  his  brotlier  and  the  disaffection  of  his 
nobles.  Robert  landed  at  Portsmouth  to  fnid  himself  face  to  face 
with  an  English  army  which  Anselm's  summons  had  gathered  round 
the  King;  and  his  retreat  left  Henry  free  to  deal  sternly  with  the  rebel 
barons.  Robert  of  Belesme,  the  son  of  Roger  of  Montgomery,  was 
now  their  chief;  but  60,000  English  footmen  followed  the  kiqg 
through  the  rough  passes  which  led  to  Shrewsbury,  and  an  early 
surrender  alone  saved  Robert's  life.  Master  of  his  own  realm  and  en- 
riched by  the  confiscated  lands  of  the  revolted  baronage,  Henry  crossed 
into  Normandy,  where  the  misgovemment  of  Robert  had  alienated 
the  clergy  and  trades,  and  where  the  outrages  of  the  Norman  nobles 
forced  the  more  peaceful  classes  to  call  the  King  to  their  aid.  Cn  the 
field  of  Tenchebray  his  forces  met  those  of  the  Duke,  and  a  decisive 
English  victory  on  Norman  soil  avenged  the  shame  of  Hastings.  The 
conquered  duchy  became  a  dependency  of  the  English  crown,  and 
Henry's  energies  were  frittered  away  through  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
crushing  its  revolts,  the  hostility  of  the  French,  and  the  efforts  of  his 
nephew,  William  the  son  of  Robert,  to  regain  the  crown  which  his 
father  had  lost  at  Tenchebray.  In  England,  however,  all  was  peace. 
The  vigorous  administration  of  Henry  the  First  completed  in  fullest 
detail  the  system  of  government  which  the  Conqueror  had  sketched. 
The  vast  estates  which  had  fallen  to  the  crown  through  revolt  and 
forfeiture  were  granted  out  to  new  men  dependent  on  royal  flavour. 
On  the  ruins  of  the  gresLt  feudatories  whom  he  had  crushed  the  King 
built  up  a  class  of  lesser  nobles,  whom  the  older  barons  of  the  Con- 
quest looked  down  on  in  scorn,  but  who  formed  a  counterbalancing 
force  and  furnished  a  class  of  useful  administrators  whom  Henry 
employed  as  his  sheriffs  and  judges.  A  new  organization  of  justice 
and  finance  bound  the  kingdom  together  under  the  royal  administra- 
tion. The  clerks  of  the  Royal  Chapel  were  formed  into  a  body  ol 
secretaries  or  royal  ministers,  whose  head  bore  the  title  of  Chancellor. 
Above  them  stood  the  Justiciar,  or  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
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^  and  whose  siaif,  selected  rrom  the  barons  connected  with  the  roya) 
hoasehald,  were  formed  into  a  Supreme  Coitrt  of  the  realm.  The 
King's  Court,  as  this  was  called,  pennanently  represented  the  whole 
court  of  royal  vassals,  which  had  hitherto  been  summoned  thrice  in 
the  year.  As  the  royal  council,  it  revised  and  registered  laws,  and  its 
"  couns«)  and  consent,"  though  merely  formal,  preserved  the  principle 
of  the  older  popular  legislation.  As  a  court  of  justice  it  formed  the 
highest  court  of  appeal :  it  could  call  up  any  suit  from  a  lower  tribunal 
«in  the  application  of  a  suitor,  while  the  union  of  several  sheriffdoms 
under  some  of  its  members  connected  it  closely  with  the  local  courts. 
As  a  financial  body,  its  chief  work  lay  in  the  assessment  and  colleciion 
»>f  the  revenue.  In  this  capacity  it  too*;  the  name  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  from  the  chequered  table,  much  like  a  chess-board,  at 
which  it  sat,  and  on  which  accounts  were  rendered.  In  their  financial 
capacity  its  justices  became  "barons  of  the  Eichcquer."  Twice  every 
r  the  sherifT  of  each  county  appeared  before  these  barons  and  ren- 

L  derrd  the  sum  of  the  fixed  rent  from  royal  domains,  the  Danegeld  or 

|)land  tax,  the  fines  of  the  local  courts,  the  feudal  aids  from  the  baronial 

niAlcK,  which  formed  the  chief  part  of  ihe  royal  revenue.     Local 

disputes  respecting  these  paymenisor  the  assessment  of  the  town -rents 

etc  scided  by  a  detachment  of  barons  from  the  court  who  made  the 

circtiii  of  the  shires,  and  whose  fiscal  visitations  led  to  Ihc  judicial 

P"Vnit>Iions,  the"judges'ciTcuits,"which  still  form  so  marked  a  feature 
II  legal  system. 

Fr«m  this  work  of  internal  reform  Henry's  attention  was  called  sud- 
denly by  one  terrible  loss  to  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  Hisson  William  "the  .^theling,"  as  the  English  fondly  styled 
(be  child  of  their  own  Matilda,  had  with  a  crowd  of  nobles  accom- 
panied Ihe  King  on  his  return  from  Normandy  ;  but  the  White  Ship 
in  which  he  had  embarked  lingered  behind  Ihe  rest  of  the  royal  fleet 
while  the  young  nobles,  excited  with  wine,  hung  over  [he  ship's  side 
and  chased  away  with  taunts  the  priest  who  came  to  give  the  customary 
iKnedtciion.  At  last  the  guatds  of  the  King's  treasure  pressed  the 
vestel's  departure,  and,  driven  by  the  arms  of  fifty  rowers,  it  swept 
(wtltly  out  to  sea.    All  at  once  the  ship's  side  struck  on  a  rock  at 

^■be  ;aouih  of  the  harbour,  and  in  an  mstant  it  sank  beneath  the 
travcB.  One  Icthblc  cry,  ringing  through  the  stillness  of  the  night,  was 
be^rd  by  the  royal  ileet :  but  it  was  not  till  the  morning  thai  the  fatal 
Bcwfc  reached  the  King.  He  fell  unconscious  to  the  ground,  and  rose 
nerer  to  smile  again.  Henry  had  no  other  son,  and  the  whole  circle  of 
his  foreign  foes  closed  round  him  the  more  fiercely  that  the  son  of 
Kobctt  was  now  his  natural  heir.  The  king  hated  WiUiain,  while  he 
tilda,  the  daughter  who  still  remained  lo  hini,  who  had  been 
,o  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  who!>e  husband's  death 
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now  restored  her  to  her  father.  He  recognized  her  as  his  heir,  though  the 
succession  of  a  woman  seemed  strange  to  the  feudal  baronage ;  noUes 
and  priests  were  forced  to  swear  allegiance  to  her  as  their  future  mis- 
tress, and  Henry  affianced  her  to  the  son  of  the  one  foe  he  really 
feared,  Count  Fulk  of  Anjou. 


The 

Ckrants 

of  Aajon 


Section  VII.—Bngland  and  Anjon,  870—115^ 

[Authoritifs, — The  chief  documents  for  Angevin  history  have  been  coHecten 
in  the  **  Chroniques  d' Anjou,"  published  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Fimnoe 
(Paris,  1856-187 1 ).  The  best  known  of  these  is  the  **Gesta  Consulum,*' a 
compilation  of  the  twelfth  century  {given  also  by  D*Achery,  **  Spicil^ium,"  4to. 
vol.  X.  p.  534),  in  which  the  earlier  romantic  traditions  are  simply  dressed  ap 
into  historical  shape  by  copious  quotations  from  the  French  historians.  Save 
for  the  reigns  of  Geoffry  Marte),  and  Fulk  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  nearly  valueless. 
The  short  autobiography  of  Fulk  Kcchin  is  the  most  authentic  memorial  of  the 
earlier  Angevin  history  ;  and  much  can  be  gleaned  from  the  verbose  life  of 
GeofTry  the  Handsome  by  John  of  Marmoutier.  For  England,  Orderic  and 
the  Chronicle  <Ue  out  in  the  midst  of  .Stephen's  rei^  ;  here,  too,  end  William 
of  Malmesbury,  Huntingdon,  the  **Gesta  Stephani,"  a  record  in  great  detail 
by  one  of  Stephen's  clerks,  and  the  Hexham  Chroniclers,  who  are  most  valuable 
for  its  opening  (pul)lished  by  Mr.  Kaine  for  the  Surtees  Society).  The  blank 
in  our  historical  literature  extends  over  the  first  years  of  Henry  the  Second. 
The  lives  and  letters  of  Beket  have  be^  industriously  collected  and  published 
by  Canon  Robertson  in  the  Rolls  Series.] 


To  understand  the  history  of  England  under  its  Angevin  rulers, 
must  first  know  something  of  the  Angevins  themselves.  The  character 
and  the  policy  of  Henry  the  Second  and  his  sons  were  as  much  a 
heritage  of  their  race  as  the  broad  lands  of  Anjou.  The  fortunes 
of  England  were  being  slowly  wrought  out  in  every  incident  of  the 
histor>'  of  the  Counts,  as  the  descendants  of  a  Breton  woodman  became 
masters  not  of  Anjou  only,  but  of  Touraine,  Maine,  and  Poitou,  of 
Gascony  and  Auvergne,  of  Aquitaine  and  Normandy,  and  sovereigns 
at  last  of  the  great  realm  which  Normandy  had  won.  The  legend  of 
the  father  of  their  race  carries  us  back  to  the  times  of  our  own 
.-Elfred,  when  the  Danes  were  ravaging  along  Loire  as  they  ravaged 
along  Thames.  In  the  heart  of  the  Breton  border,  in  the  debateable 
land  between  France  and  Britanny,  dwelt  Tortulf  the  Forester,  half- 
brigand,  half-hunter  as  the  gloomy  days  went,  living  in  free  outlaw- 
fashion  in  the  woods  about  Rennes.  Tortulf  had  learned  in  his  rough 
forest  school  "  how  to  strike  the  foe,  to  sleep  on  the  bare  g^und,  to 
bear  hunger  and  toil,  summer's  heat  and  winter's  frost,  how  to  fear 
nothing  save  ill-fame.**  Following  King  Charles  the  Bald  in  his 
struggle  with  the  Danes,  the  woodman  won  broad  lands  along  Loire, 
and  his  son  Ingelger,  who  had  swept  the  northmen  from  Touraine  and 
the  land  to  the  west,  which  they  had  burned  and  wasted  into  a  vast 
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solitude,  became  the  first  Count  of  Anjou.  But  the  tale  of  Tortulf  and 
Ingelger  is  a  mere  creation  of  some  twelfth  century  jongleur^  and  tlie 
earliest  Count  whom  history  recognizes  is  Fulkthe  Red.  Fulk  attached 
himself  to  the  Dukes  of  France  who  were  now  drawing  nearer  to  the 
throne,  and  received  from  them  in  guerdon  the  county  of  Anjou.  The 
story  of  his  son  is  a  story  of  peace,  breaking  like  a  quiet  idyll  the  war- 
storms  of  his  house.  Alone  of  his  race  Fulk  the  Good  waged  no  wars : 
his  delight  was  to  sit  in  the  choir  of  Tours  and  to  be  called  **  Canon." 
One  Martinmas  eve  Fulk  was  singing  there  in  clerkly  guise  when  the 
king,  Lewis  d'Outremer,  entered  the  church.  "He  sings  like  a 
priest,"  laughed  the  King,  as  his  nobles  pointed  mockingly  to  the  figure 
o\  the  Count-Canon  ;  but  Fulk  was  ready  with  his  reply.  *'  Know,  my 
lord,''  wrote  the  Count  of  Anjou,  **  that  a  king  unlearned  is  a  crowned 
ass."  Fulk  was  in  fact  no  priest,  but  a  busy  ruler,  governing,  enforcing 
peace,  and  carrying  justice  to  every  corner  of  the  wasted  land.  To 
him  alone  of  his  race  men  gave  the  title  of  **  the  Good.'' 

Himself  in  character  little  more  than  a  bold  dashing  soldier,  Fulk's 
son,  G«offr>'  Grey-gown,  sank  almost  into  a  vassal  of  his  powerful 
neighbours,  the  Counts  of  Blois  and  Champagne.  The  vassalage  was 
roughly  shaken  off  by  his  successor.  *  Fulk  Nerra,  Fulk  the  Black,  is 
the  greatest  of  the  Angevins,  the  first  in  -whom  we  can  trace  that 
marked  type  of  character  which  their  house  was  to  preser\'c  with  a 
fatal  constancy  through  two  hundred  years.  He  was  without  natural 
affection.  In  his  youth  he  burnt  a  wife  at  the  stake,  and  legend 
told  how  he  led  her  to  her  doom  decked  out  in  his  gayest  attire.  In  I 
his  old  age  he  waged  his  bitterest  war  against  his  son,  and  exacted  ! 
from  him  when  vanquished  a  humiliation  which  men  reserved  for  the 
deadliest  of  their  foes.  "  You  are  conquered,  you  are  conquered  I  ' 
shouted  the  old  man  in  fierce  exultation,  as  Geoffr>',  bridled  and 
saddled  like  a  beast  of  burden,  crawled  for  pardon  to  his  father's  feet. 
In  Fulk  first  appeared  the  low  type  of  superstition  which  startled  even 
superstitious  ages  in  the  early  Plantagenets.  Robber  as  he  was  of  j 
Church  lands,  and  contemptuous  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  the  fear  of  ! 
the  judgement  drove  Fulk  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Barefoot  and  with 
the  strokes  of  the  scourge  falling  heavily  on  his  shoulders,  the  Count 
had  himself  dragged  by  a  halter  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and 
courted  the  doom  of  martyrdom  by  his  wild  outcries  of  penitence.  He 
rewarded  the  fidelity  of  Herbert  of  Le  Mans,  whose  aid  saved  him 
from  utter  ruin,  by  entrapping  him  into  captivity  and  robbing  him  of 
his  lands.  He  secured  the  terrified  friendship  of  the  French  king  by 
despatching  twelve  assassins  to  cut  down  before  his  eyes  the  minister 
who  had  troubled  it.  Familiar  as  the  age  was  with  treason  and  rapine 
and  blood,  it  recoiled  from  the  cool  cynicism  of  his  crimes,  and  be- 
]ie\'ed  the  wrath  of  Heaven  to  have  been  revealed  against  the  union  of 
the  worst  forms  of  evil  in  Fulk  the  Black.     But  neither  the  wrath  of 
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Heaven  nor  the  curses  of  men  broke  with  a  single  mishap  the  fifty 
years  of  his  success. 

At  his  accession  Anjou  was  the  least  important  of  the  greater  pro- 
vinces  of  France.  At  his  death  in  1040  it  stood,  if  not  in  extent,  at 
least  in  real  power,  first  among  them  all.  Cool-headed,  clear-sighted, 
quick  to  resolve,  quicker  to  strike,  Fulk*s  career  was  one  long  series  of 
victories  over  all  his  rivals.  He  was  a  consummate  general,  and  be 
had  the  gift  of  personal  braver)',  which  was  denied  to  some  of  his 
greatest  descendants.  There  was  a  moment  in  the  first  of  his  battles 
when  the  day  seemed  lost  for  Anjou  ;  a  feigned  retreat  of  the  Bretons 
had  drawn  the  Angevin  horsemen  into  a  line  of  hidden  pitfalls,  and 
the  Count  himself  was  flung  heavily  to  the  ground.  Dragged  from  the 
medley  of  men  and  horses,  he  swept  down  almost  singly  on  the  foe 
"  as  a  storm-wind  "  (so  rang  the  pccan  of  the  Angevins)  "  sweeps  down 
on  the  thick  com-rows,**  and  the  field  was  won.  To  these  qualities  of 
the  warrior  he  added  a  power  of  political  organization,  a  capacity  for 
far-reaching  combinations,  a  faculty  of  statesmanship,  which  became 
the  heritage  of  the  Angevins,  and  lifted  them  as  high  above  the  intel- 
lectual level  of  the  rulers  of  their  time  as  their  shameless  wickedness 
degraded  them  below  the  level  of  man.  His  overthrow  of  Britanny 
on  the  field  of  Conqucreux  was  followed  by  the  gradual  absorption  of 
Southern  Touraine,  while  his  restless  activity  covered  the  land  with 
castles  and  abbeys.  The  very  spirit  of  the  Black  Count  seems  still  to 
frown  from  the  dark  tower  of  Durtal  on  the  sunny  valley  of  the  Loire. 
A  victory  at  Pontlevoi  crushed  the  rival  house  of  Blois ;  the  seizure 
of  Saumur  completed  his  conquests  in  the  south,  while  Northern 
Touraine  was  won  bit  by  bit  till  only  Tours  resisted  the  Angevin.  The 
treacherous  seizure  of  its  count,  Herbert  Wake-dog,  left  Maine  at  his 
mercy  ere  the  old  man  bequeathed  his  unfinished  work  to  his  son.  As 
a  warrior  Gcoffry  Martel  was  hardly  inferior  to  his  father.  A  decisive 
victory  left  Poitou  at  his  mercy,  a  second  wrested  Tours  from  the 
Count  of  Blois ;  and  the  seizure  of  Le  Mans  brought  him  to  the 
Norman  border.  Here  however  his  advance  was  checked  by  the 
genius  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  with  his  death  the  greatness  of 
Anjou  seemed  for  the  time  to  have  come  to  an  end. 

Stripped  of  Maine  by  the  Normans  and  weakened  by  internal  dis- 
sensions, the  weak  administration  of  the  next  count,  Fulk  Rechin,  left 
Anjou  powerless  against  its  rivals.  It  woke  to  fresh  energy  with  the 
accession  of  his  son,  Fulk  of  Jerusalem.  Now  urging  the  turbulent 
Norman  nobles  to  revolt,  now  supporting  Robert's  son  William  s^inst 
his  uncle,  offering  himself  throughout  as  the  loyal  supporter  of  France, 
which  was  now  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  forces  of  the  English 
king  and  of  his  allies  the  Counts  of  Blois  and  Champagne,  Fulk  was  the 
one  enemy  whom  Henry  the  First  really  feared.  It  was  to  disarm  his 
restless  hostility  that  the  king  gave  to  his  son,  Geoffry  the  Handsome, 
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the  hand  of  his  daughter  Matilda.  No  marriage  could  have  been  more 
unpopular,  and  the  secrecy  with  which  it  was  effected  was  held  by  the 
b  irons  as  freeing  them  from  the  oath  which  they  had  sworn  ;  for  no 
baron,  if  he  was  without  sons,  could  give  a  husband  to  his  daughter 
save  by  his  lord's  consent,  and  by  a  strained  analogy  the  nobles  con- 
tended that  their  own  assent  was  necessary  to  the  marriage  of  Matilda. 
A  more  pressing  danger  lay  in  the  greed  of  her  husband  C^eoffry,  who 
from  his  habit  of  wearing  the  common  broom  of  Anjou  (the  planta 
genista)  in  his  helmet  had  acquired,  in  addition  to  his  surname  of 
*'  the  Handsome,"  the  more  famous  title  of  ^'  Plantagenet."  His  claims 
ended  at  last  in  intrigues  with  the  Norman  nobles,  and  Henry  hurrie<l 
to  the  border  to  meet  an  expected  invasion  ;  but  the  plot  broke  down 
at  his  presence,  the  Angevins  retired,  and  the  old  man  withdrew  to 
the  forest  of  Lions  to  die. 

•*  God  give  him,"  wrote  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  from  Henry's  death- 
bed, "  the  peace  he  loved.'*  With  him  indeed  closed  the  long  peace  of 
the  Norman  rule.  An  outburst  of  anarchy  followed  on  the  news  of  his 
departure,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  Earl  Stephen,  his  nephew, 
appeared  at  the  gates  of  London.  Stephen  was  a  son  of  the  Con- 
queror's daughter,  Adela,  who  had  married  a  Count  of  Blois ;  he  had 
been  brought  up  at  the  English  court,  and  his  claim  as  nearest  male 
heir,  save  his  brother,  of  the  Conqueror's  blood  (for  his  cousin,  the  son 
of  Robert,  had  fallen  in  Flanders)  was  supported  by  his  personal  popu- 
larity. Mere  swordsman  as  he  was,  his  good-humour,  his  generosity, 
his  very  prodigality  made  him  a  favourite  with  all.  No  noble  however 
had  as  yet  ventured  to  join  him,  nor  had  any  town  opened  its  gates 
when  London  poured  out  to  meet  him  with  uproarious  welcome. 
Neither  barons  nor  prelates  were  present  to  constitute  a  National 
Council,  but  the  great  city  did  not  hesitate  to  take  their  place.  The 
voice  of  her  citizens  had  long  been  accepted  as  representative  of  the 
popular  assent  in  the  election  of  a  king  ;  but  it  marks  the  progress  of 
English  independence  under  Henry  that  London  now  claimed  of  itself 
the  right  of  election.  Undismayed  by  the  absence  of  the  hereditary 
counsellors  of  the  crown,  its  "  Aldermen  and  wise  folk  gathered  toge- 
ther the  folkmoot,  and  these  providing  at  their  own  will  for  the  good 
of  the  realm,  unanimously  resolved  to  choose  a  king."  The  solemn 
dehberation  ended  in  the  choice  of  Stephen ;  the  citizens  swore  to 
defend  the  King  with  money  and  blood,  Stephen  swore  to  apply 
his  whole  strength  to  the  pacification  and  good  government  of  the 
realm. 

If  London  was  true  to  her  oath,  Stephen  was  false  to  his.  The 
nineteen  years  of  his  reign  are  years  of  a  misrule  and  disorder  unknown 
in  our  history.  Stephen  had  been  acknowledged  even  by  the  partizans 
of  Matilda,  but  his  weakness  and  prodigality  soon  gave  room  to  feudal 
revolL     In   I138  a  rising  of  the  barons,  planned  by  Earl  Robert  of 
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Gloucester,  in  southern  and  western  England  was  aided  by  the  King 
of  Scots,  who  poured  his  forces  over  the  northern  border.  Stephen 
himself  marched  on  the  western  rebels,  and  left  them  few  strongholds 
save  Bristol.  The  pillage  and  cruelties  of  the  wild  tribes  of  Galioway 
and  the  Highlands  roused  the  spirit  of  the  north  ;  baron  and  freeman 
gathered  at  York  round  Archbishop  Thurstan,  and  marched  to  the 
field  of  Northallerton  to  await  the  foe.  'The  sacred  banners  of  S. 
Cuthbert  of  Durham,  S.  Peter  of  York,  S.  John  of  Beverley,  and  S. 
Wilfrid  of  Ripon  hung  from  a  pole  fixed  in  a  four-wheeled  car  which 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  host.  "  I  who  wear  no  armour,"  shouted  the 
chief  of  the  Galwegians,  "will  go  as  far  this  day  as  any  one  with 
breastplate  of  mail ; "  his  men  charged  with  wild  shouts  of  "  Albin, 
Albin,"  and  were  followed  by  the  Norman  knighthood  of  the  Lowlands. 
The  rout,  however,  was  complete ;  the  fierce  hordes  dashed  in  vain 
against  the  close  English  ranks  around  the  Standard,  and  the  whole 
army  fled  in  confusion  to  Carlisle. 

But  Stephen  had  few  kingly  qualities  save  that  of  a  soldier's 
bravery,  and  the  realm  soon  began  to  slip  from  his  grasp.  Released 
from  the  stern  hand  of  Henry,  the  barons  fortified  their  castles,  and 
their  example  was  necessarily  followed,  in  self-defence,  by  the  g^reat 
prelates  and  nobles  who  had  acted  as  ministers  to  the  late  King.  Roger, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  justiciar,  and  his  son  Roger  the  Chancellor, 
were  carried  away  by  the  panic.  They  fortified  their  castles,  and 
appeared  at  court  followed  by  a  strong  force  at  their  back.  The  weak 
violence  of  the  king's  temper  suddenly  broke  out.  He  seized  Roger  with 
his  son  the  Chancellor  and  his  nephew  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  at  Oxford, 
and  forced  them  to  surrender  their  strongholds.  Shame  broke  the  justi- 
ciar's heart ;  he  died  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  his  nephew  Nigel  erf 
Ely,  the  Treasurer,  was  driven  from  the  realm.  The  fall  of  Roger's  house 
shattered  the  whole  system  of  government.  The  King's  violence,  while 
it  cost  him  the  support  of  the  clerg>',  opened  the  way  for  Matilda's  landing 
in  England  ;  and  the  country  was  soon  divided  between  the  adherents 
of  the  two  rivals,  the  West  supporting  Matilda,  London  and  the  East 
Stephen.  A  defeat  at  Lincoln  left  the  latter  a  captive  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  while  Matilda  was  received  throughout  the  land  as  its 
"  Lady."  But  the  disdain  with  which  she  repulsed  the  claim  of 
London  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  older  privileges  called  its  burghers  to 
arms,  and  her  resolve  to  hold  Stephen  a  prisoner  roused  his  party 
again  to  life.  Flying  to  Oxford,  she  was  besieged  there  by  Stephen, 
who  had  obtained  his  release ;  but  she  escaped  in  white  robes  by  a 
postern,  and  crossing  the  river  unobserved  on  the  ice,  made  her  way  to 
Abingdon.  Six  years  later  she  returned  to  Normandy.  The  war  had  in 
fact  become  a  mere  chaos  of  pillage  and  bloodshed.  The  outrages  of  the 
feudal  baronage  showed  from  what  horrors  the  rule  of  the  Norman  kings 
had  saved  England.     No  more  ghastly  picture  of  a  nation's  misery  has 
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ever  been  painted  than  that  which  closes  the  Enghsh  Chronicle,  whose 
last  accents  falter  out  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  time.  **  They  hanged 
up  men  by  their  feet  and  smoked  them  with  foul  smoke.  Some  were 
hanged  up  by  their  thumbs,  others  by  the  head,  and  burning  things 
were  hung  on  to  their  feet.  They  put  knotted  strings  about  n.en's 
heads  and  wTithed  them  till  they  went  into  the  brain.  They  put  men  into 
prisons  where  adders  and  snakes  and  toads  were  crawling,  and  so  they 
tormented  them.  Some  (hey  put  into  a  chest  short  and  narrow  and 
not  deep,  and  that  had  sharp  stones  within,  and  forced  men  therein  so 
that  they  broke  all  their  limbs.  In  many  of  the  castles  were  hateful  and 
grim  things  called  rachenteges,  which  two  or  three  men  had  enough  to 
do  to  carr)'.  It  was  thus  made  :  it  was  fastened  to  a  beam  and  had  a 
sharp  iron  to  go  about  a  man's  neck  and  throat,  so  that  he  might  noways 
sit,  or  lie,  or  sleep,  but  he  bore  all  the  iron.  Many  thousands  they 
starved  with  hunger.'^ 

England  was  rescued  from  this  feudal  anarchy  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Church.  In  the  early  part  of  Stephen's  reign  his  brother  Ilenr\-,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  acting  as  Papal  Legate  for  the  realm,  had 
striven  to  supply  the  absence  of  any  royal  or  national  authority  by 
convening  synods  of  bishops,  and  by  asserting  the  moral  right  of  the 
Church  to  declare  sovereigns  unworthy  of  the  throne.  The  compact 
between  king  and  people  which  became  a  part  of  constitutional  law  in 
the  Charter  of  Henr>'  had  gathered  new  force  in  the  Charter  of 
Stephen,  but  its  legitimate  consequence  in  the  responsibility  of  the 
crown  for  the  execution  of  the  compact  was  first  drawn  out  by  these 
ecclesiastical  councils.  From  their  alternate  depositions  of  Stephen 
and  Matilda  flowed  the  after  depositions  of  Edward  and  Richard,  and 
the  solemn  act  by  which  the  succession  was  changed  in  the  case  of 
James.  Extravagant  and  unauthorized  as  their  expression  of  it  may 
appear,  they  expressed  the  right  of  a  nation  to  good  government. 
Henry  of  Winchester,  however,  "  half  monk,  half  soldier,"  as  he  was 
called,  possessed  too  little  religious  influence  to  wield  a  really  spiritual 
power  ;  it  was  only  at  the  close  of  Stephen's  reign  that  the  nation  really 
found  a  moral  leader  in  Theobald,  the  .Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
"  To  the  Church,"  Thomas  justly  said  aftenivards,  with  the  proud 
consciousness  of  having  been  Theobald's  right  hand,  "  Henry  owed 
his  crown  and  England  her  deliverance."  Thomas  was  the  son  of 
Gilbert  Beket,  the  portreeve  of  London,  the  site  of  whose  house  is  still 
marked  by  the  Mercers'  chapel  in  Cheapside.  His  mother  Rohese 
was  a  type  of  the  devout  woman  of  her  day  ;  bhe  weighed  her  boy  each 
year  on  his  birthday  against  money,  clothes,  and  provisions  which  she 
gave  to  the  poor.  Thomas  grew  up  amidst  the  Norman  barons  and 
clerks  who  frequented  his  father's  house  with  a  genial  freedom  of 
character  tempered  by  the  Norman  refinement ;  he  passed  from  the 
school  of  Merton  to  the  University  of  Paris,  and  returned  tu  tling 
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himself  into  the  life  of  the  young  nobles  of  the  time.  Tall,  handsome, 
bright-eyed,  ready  of  wit  and  speech,  his  firmness  of  temper  showed 
itself  in  his  very  sp>orts  ;  to  rescue  his  hawk  which  had  fallen  into  the 
water  he  once  plunged  into  a  millrace,  and  was  all  but  crushed  by  the 
wheel.  The  loss  of  his  father's  wealth  drove  him  to  the  court  of 
Archbishop  Theobald,  and  he  soon  became  the  Primate's  confidant  in 
his  plans  for  the  rescue  of  England.  Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda  and 
Geoffry,  had  now  by  the  death  of  his  father  become  master  of 
Normandy  and  Anjou,  while  by  his  marriage  with  its  duchess,  Eleanor 
of  Poitou,  he  had  added  Aquitaine  to  his  dominions.  Thomas,  as 
Theobald's  agent,  invited  Henry  to  appear  in  England,  and  on  the 
Duke*s  landing  the  Archbishop  interposed  between  the  rival  claimants 
to  the  crown.  The  Treaty  of  Wallingford  abolished  the  evils  of  the 
long  anarchy  ;  the  castles  were  to  be  razed,  the  crown  lands  resumed, 
the  foreign  mercenaries  banished  from  the  country.  Stephen  was 
recognized  as  King,  and  in  turn  acknowledged  Henry  as  his  heir. 
But  a  year  had  hardly  passed  when  Stephen's  death  gave  his  rival 
the  crown. 


Section  VIII.— Henry  the  Second,  1154>-1180. 

[Auihorififs, — Up  to  the  death  of  Archbishop  Thomas  we  have  only  the  letteis 
of  Beket  himself,  Foliot,  and  John  of  Salisbury,  collected  by  Canon  Robertsoo 
and  Dr.  Giles ;  but  this  dearth  is  followed  by  a  vast  outburst  of  historical 
industry.  From  1 169  till  1 192  our  primary  authority  is  the  Chronicle  known 
as  that  of  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  whose  authorship  Dr.  Stubbs  has  shown 
to  be  more  probably  due  to  the  royal  treasurer,  Bishop  Richard  Fitz-Neal.  It 
is  continued  to  1 201  by  Rc^er  of  Howden.  Both  are  works  of  the  highest 
value,  and  have  been  edited  for  the  Rolls  series  by  Dr.  Stubbs,  whose  prefaces 
have  thrown  a  new  light  on  the  constitutional  history  of  Henry's  reign.  The 
history  by  William  of  Newburgh  (which  ends  in  1 198)  is  a  work  of  the  classiod 
school,  like  William  of  Malmesbury,  but  distinguished  by  its  fairness  and  good 
sense.  To  these  may  be  added  the  chronicles  of  Ralf  Niger,  with  the  addi- 
tions of  Ralf  of  Coggeshall,  that  of  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Life  of 
S.  Hugh  of  Lincoln.  A  mass  of  general  literature  lies  behind  these  distinc- 
tively historical  sources,  in  the  treatises  of  John  of  Salisbury,  the  v.^luminous 
works  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the  "trifles"  and  satires  of  Walter  Map, 
Glanvill's  treatise  on  Law,  Fitz-Neal's  *'  Dialogue  on  the  Exchequer,"  the 
romances  of  Gaimar  and  Wace,  the  poem  of  the  San  Graal.  Lord  Lyttelton's 
*'  Life  of  Henry  the  Second*'  is  a  full  and  sober  account  of  the  time ;  Canon 
Robertson's  Biography  of  Beket  is  accurate,  but  hostile  in  tone.  In  his 
"Select  Charters"  Dr.  Stubbs  has  printed  the  various  "Assizes,"  and  the 
Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  which  explains  the  financial  administration  of  the  Curia 
Regis.  ] 

Young  as  he  was,  Henry  mounted  the  throne  with  a  resolute  purpose 
of  government  which  his  reign  carried  steadily  out.  His  practical, 
serviceable  frame  suited  the  hardest  worker  of  his  time.  There  was 
something  in  his  build  and  look,  in  the  square  stout  frame,  the  fiery 
face,  the  close-cropped  hair,  the  prominent  eyes,  the  bull  neck,  the 
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strong  hands,  ihe  bowed  legs,  that  marked  out  the  keen, 
stirring,  coarse-fibred  man  of  business.  "  He  never  sits  dowti,"  said 
■  who  observed  him  closely  ;  "  he  is  always  on  his  legs  from  morn- 
till  night."  Orderly  in  business,  careless  in  appearance,  sparing  in 
diet,  never  resting  or  giving  his  servants  rest,  chatty,  inquisitive,  en- 
dowed with  a  singular  charm  of  address  and  strength  of  memory, 
obstinate  in  love  or  hatred,  a  fair  scholar,  a  great  hunier,  his  general 
lugh,  passionaie,  busy  man,  Henry's  personal  character 
told  directly  on  the  character  of  his  reign.  His  accession  marks  the 
period  of  amalgamation,  when  neighbourhood  and  trafiRc  and  inter- 
marriage drew  Englishmen  and  Normans  rapidly  into  a  single 
^people.  A  national  feeling  was  thus  springing  up  before  which  the 
(barriers  of  the  older  feudalism  were  to  be  swept  away.  Henry  had 
less  reverence  for  the  feudal  past  than  the  men  of  his  day  ;  he 
irtdeed  utterly  without  the  imagination  and  reverence  which 
ienabte  men  to  sympathiie  with  any  past  at  all.  He  had  a  practical 
impatience  of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  reforms  by 
the  older  constitution  of  the  realm,  nor  could  he  understand  other 
[ice  to  purchase  undoubted  improvements  by  the  sacrifice 
id  traditions  of  bygone  days.  Without  any  theoretical 
hostility  to  the  co-ordinate  powers  of  the  slate,  it  seemed  to  him  a  per- 
fectly reasonable  and  natural  course  to  trample  either  baronage  or 
Church  under  foot  to  gain  his  end  of  good  government.  He  saw 
clearly  that  the  remedy  for  such  anarchy  as  England  had  endured 
under  Stephen  lay  in  the  establishment  of  a  kingly  government  unem- 
barrassed by  any  privileges  of  order  or  class,  administered  by  royal 
servants,  and  In  whose  public  administration  the  nobles  acted  simply 
as  delegates  of  tlie  sovereign.  His  work  was  to  lie  in  the  organization 
of  judicial  and  administrative  reforms  which  realized  this  idea.  But 
of  the  great  currents  of  thought  and  feeling  which  were  tending  in  the 
same  direction  he  knew  nothing.  What  he  did  for  the  moral  and 
social  impulses  which  were  telling  on  men  about  him  was  simply  to  let 
them  alone.  Religion  grew  more  and  more  identified  ivith  patriotism 
under  the  eyes  of  a  King  who  whispered,  and  scribbled,  and  looked  at 
picture-books  during  mass,  who  never  confessed,  and  cursed  God  in 
wild  frenzies  of  blasphemy.  Great  peoples  formed  themselves  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea  round  a  sovereign  who  bent  the  whole  force  of  his 
mind  to  hold  together  an  Empire  which  the  growth  of  nationality  must 
inevitably  destroy.  There  is  throughout  a  tragic  grandeur  in  the  irony 
of  Henry's  position,  that  of  a  Sfona  of  the  lifteenth  century  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  twelfth,  building  up  by  patience  and  policy  and  craft  a 
dominion  alien  to  the  deepest  sympathies  of  his  age,  and  fated  to  be 
swept  away  in  the  end  by  popular  forces  to  whose  existence  his  very 
cleverness  and  activity  blinded  him.  But  indirectly  and  uncon- 
sciously, his  policy  did  more  than  that  of  all  his  predecessors  to  pre- 
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pare  England  for  the  unity  and  freedom  which  the  fail  of  his  house  was 
to  reveal. 

He  had  been  placed  on  the  throne,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Church. 
His  first  work  was  to  repair  the  evils  which  England  had  endured  till 
his  accession  by  the  restoration  of  the  system  of  Henry  the  First ;  and 
it  was  with  the  aid  and  counsel  of  Theobald  that  the  foreign  marauders 
were  driven  from  the  realm,  the  castles  demolished  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  baronage,  the  King's  Court  and  Exchequer  restored. 
Age  and  infirmity  however  warned  the  Primate  to  retire  from  the  post 
of  minister,  and  his  power  fell  into  the  younger  and  more  vigorous 
hands  of  Thomas  Beket,  who  had  long  acted  as  his  confidential  ad- 
viser and  was  now  made  Chancellor.  Thomas  won  the  personal 
favour  of  the  King.  The  two  young  men  had,  in  Theobald's  words, 
"but  one  heart  and  mind;"  Henry  jested  in  the  Chancellor's  hall, 
or  tore  his  cloak  from  his  shoulders  in  rough  horse-play  as  they  rode 
through  the  streets.  He  loaded  his  favourite  with  riches  and  honours, 
but  there  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  Thomas  in  any  degree  in- 
fluenced his  system  of  rule.  Henry's  policy  seems  for  good  or  evil  to 
have  been  throughout  his  own.  His  work  of  reorganization  went 
steadily  on  amidst  troubles  at  home  and  abroad.  Welsh  outbreaks 
forced  him  in  1 157  to  lead  an  army  across  the  border.  The  next  >"ear 
saw  him  drawn  across  the  Channel,  where  he  was  already  master  of  a 
third  of  the  present  France.  He  had  inherited  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Touraine  from  his  father,  Normandy  from  his  mother,  and  the  seven 
provinces  of  the  South,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  the  Angoumois,  La  Marche, 
the  Limousin,  P^rigord,  and  Gascony  belonged  to  his  wife.  As 
Duchess  of  Aquitaine  Eleanor  had  claims  on  Toulouse,  and  these 
Henry  prepared  in  1159  to  enforce  by  arms.  He  was  however  luck- 
less in  the  war.  King  Lewis  of  France  threw  himself  into  Toulouse. 
Conscious  of  the  ill-compacted  nature  of  his  wide  dominions,  Henry 
shrank  from  an  open  contest  with  his  suzerain  ;  he  withdrew  his  forces, 
and  the  quarrel  ended  in  1 160  by  a  formal  <illiance  and  the  betrothal 
of  his  eldest  son  to  the  daughter  of  Lewis.  Thomas  had  fought 
bravely  throughout  the  campaign,  at  the  head  of  the  700  knights  who 
formed  his  household.  But  the  King  had  other  work  for  him  than  war. 
On  Theobald's  death  he  at  once  forced  on  the  monks  of  Canterbury, 
and  on  Thomas  himself,  his  election  as  Archbishop.  His  purpose  in 
this  appointment  was  soon  revealed.  Henry  proposed  to  the  bishops 
that  a  clerk  convicted  of  a  crime  should  be  deprived  of  his  orders, 
and  handed  over  to  the  King's  tribunals.  The  local  courts  of  the  feudal 
baronage  had  been  roughly  shorn  of  their  power  by  the  judicial  reforms 
of  Henrv'  the  First ;  and  the  Church  courts,  as  the  Conqueror  had 
created  them,  with  their  exclusive  right  of  justice  over  the  clerical 
order,  in  other  words  over  the  whole  body  of  educated  men  throughout 
the  realm,  formed  the  one  great  exception  to  the  system  which  was 
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Kentrating  all  jurisdiction  in  ilie  hands  of  tlie  king.      The  bishops 
I,  but  opposition  came  from  the  very  prelate  whom  Henry  had 
41  cd  Ui  enforce  his  will      From  the  moment  of  his  appointmeni 
s  hod  flung  himself  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  nature  into  the 
n  he  bod  to  piay.     At  the  first  intimation  of  Henry's  purpose  he  had 
pointed  with  a  laugh  to  his  gay  attire — "  Vou  are  choosing  a  fine  dress 
lo  figare  al  the  head  of  your  Canterbury  monks  ;  "  but  once  monk  and 
prituale.  he  passed  with  a  fevered  earnestness  from  luxury  to  asceti- 
cism.    Even  as  minister  he  had  opposed  the  King's  designs,  and  fore- 
~      d  their  future  op|:ositton  :  '■  You  will  soon  hate  me  as  much  ,is  you 
e  me  now,"  he  sxid,  "  for  you  assume  an  authority  in  the  affairs  of 
C  Church  to  whirh  I  shall  never  assent"  A  prudent  man  might  have 
Kibtcd  tfae  wisdom  of  destroying  the  only  shelter  which  protected 
r  learning  against  a  despot  like  the  Red  Kinf,  and  in  the  mind 
t  TbomAs  the  ecclesiastical  immunities  were  parts  of  the  sacred  heri- 
t  of  the   Chnich.      He   stood  without  support  ;  the  Popcadvist-d 
HiceMion.  the  bishops  foisook  him,  and  Thomas  bent  at  last  to  agree 
imions  drawn  up  at  the  Council  of  Clarendon.     The  King 
d  ftppAoled  to  the  ancient  "  customs  "  of  the  realm,  and  it  was  to 
■  ttiete  "cuiiomi''  that  a  court  was  held  at  Clarendon  nt^ar 
The  report    presented   by   bishops   iind   bitrons   formed 
"  Caostitulions  of  Clarendon,"  a  code  which  in  the  bulk  of  its 
ous  simply  re-emacled  the  system  of  the  Conqueror.      Every 
n  of  bishop  or   abbot  was  to   take  place  before  royal  officers. 
C  Kii^s  chape),  and  with  the  King's  asscnL  The  prelate  elect  was 
^and  tn  do  bom.ijfc  lo  the  King  (or  his  lands  before  consecration,  and 
t  bold  his  Innds  as  a  barony  from   the  king,  subject  lo  ail  feudal 
Miftbras  of  taxation  and  nttcndance  in  the  King's  court.     No  bishop 
"  t  leave  the  realm  without  the  royal  permission.      No  tenant  in 
■for  royal  servant  might  be  excommunicmed,  or  their  land  placed 
*  interdict,  but  by  the  King's  assent.   What  was  new  was  the  lejjia. 
1  respecting  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.      The  King's  court  was  to 
cide  whctlwr  a  suit  between  cictk  and  layman,  whose  nature  was 
paptuetl,  belonjjed  tu  the  Church  courts  or  the  King's.     A  royal  officer 
«  to  be  present  at   ull  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  in  order  lo  confine 
E  Bishop't  court  within  its  own  due  limits,  and  a  clerk  once  con - 
d  there  passed  al  once  under  the  civil  jurisdiction.      An  appeal 
M  left  from  ihe  .Archbishop's  court  to  the  King's  court  for  defect  of 
L'C.  IniE  none  might  Appeal  to  the  Papal  court  save  with  the  King's 
The  privilege  of  sanctuary  in  churches  or  churchj-ards  was 
.  Mt  br  as  properly  and  not  persons  was  concerned     After  a 
le  refusal  ihe  Pnmate  at  last  gave  his  assert  to  the  Constitu- 
II  this  assent  was  soon  retmcied,  and  llie  King's  s.ivage  tescnt- 
^pt  threw  the  moral  advantage  of  the  position  into  the  Archbishop's 
Vexatious  charges  were  bruuglil  .-i^.-iin^t  liitn  ;  in  llic  I~iiuiKil 
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of  Northampton  a  few  months  later  his  life  was  said  to  be  in  danger, 
and  all  urged  him  to  submit.  But  in  the  presence  of  danger  the 
courage  of  the  man  rose  to  its  full  height.  Grasping  his  archiepiscopal 
cross  he  entered  the  royal  court,  forbade  the  nobles  to  condemn  him, 
and  appealed  to  the  Papal  See.  Shouts  of  **  Traitor !  traitor ! "  fol- 
lowed him  as  he  retired.  The  Primate  turned  fiercely  at  the  word : 
*'  Were  I  a  knight,"  he  retorted,  "  my  sword  should  answer  that  foul 
taunt ! ''  At  nightfall  he  fied  in  disguise,  and  reached  France  through 
Flanders.  For  six  years  the  contest  raged  bitterly ;  at  Rome,  at  Paris,  the 
agents  of  the  two  powers  intrigued  against  each  other.  Henry  stooped 
to  acts  of  the  meanest  persecution  in  driving  the  Primate's  kinsmen  from 
England,  and  in  threats  to  confiscate  the  lands  of  the  Cistercians  that  he 
might  force  the  monks  of  Pontignyto  refuse  Thomas  a  home ;  while  Beket 
himself  exhausted  the  patience  of  his  friends  by  his  violence  and  ex- 
communications, as  well  as  by  the  stubbornness  with  which  he  clung  to 
the  offensive  clause  "  Saving  the  honour  of  my  order,"  the  addition  of 
which  would  have  practically  neutralized  the  King's  reforms.  The  Pope 
counselled  mildness,  the  French  king  for  a  time  withdrew  his  support, 
his  own  clerks  gave  way  at  last.  "  Come  up,"  said  one  of  them  bitterly 
when  his  horse  stumbled  on  the  road,  "  saving  the  honour  of  the  Church 
and  my  order."  But  neither  warning  nor  desertion  moved  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Primate.  Henry,  in  dread  of  papal  excommunication,  re- 
solved at  last  on  the  coronation  of  his  son,  in  defiance  of  the  privileges 
of  Canterbury,  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  But  the  Pope's  hands 
were  now  freed  by  his  successes  in  Italy,  and  his  threat  of  an  inter- 
dict forced  the  king  to  a  show  of  submission.  The  Archbishop  was 
allowed  to  return  after  a  reconciliation  with  Henry  at  Frdteval,  and  the 
Kentishmen  flocked  around  him  with  uproarious  welcome  as  he  entered 
Canterbury.  "  This  is  England,"  said  his  clerks,  as  they  saw  the  white 
headlands  of  the  coast.  **  You  will  wish  yourself  elsewhere  before  fifty 
days  are  gone,"  said  Thomas  sadly,  and  his  foreboding  showed  his 
appreciation  of  Henry's  character.  He  was  now  in  the  royal  power, 
and  orders  had  already  been  issued  in  the  younger  Henry's  name  for 
his  arrest,  when  four  knights  from  the  King's  court,  spurred  to  outrage 
by  a  passionate  outburst  of  their  master's  wrath,  crossed  the  sea  and 
forced  their  way  into  the  Archbishop's  palace.  After  a  stormy  parley 
with  him  in  his  chamber  they  withdrew  to  arm.  Thomas  was  hurried 
by  his  clerks  into  the  cathedral,  but  as  he  reached  the  steps  leading 
from  the  transept  to  the  choir  his  pursuers  burst  in  from  the  cloisters. 
"  Where,"  cried  Reginald  Fitzurse  in  the  dusk  of  the  dimly-lighted 
minster,  "  where  is  the  traitor,  Thomas  Beket  ?  "  The  Primate  turned 
resolutely  back :  "  Here  am  I,  no  traitor,  but  a  priest  of  God,"  he  re- 
plied, and  again  descending  the  steps  he  placed  himself  with  his  back 
against  a  pillar  and  fronted  his  foes.  All  the  bravery,  the  violence  of 
his  old  knightly  life  seemed  to  revive  in  Thomas  as  he  tossed  back  the 
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>  and  demands  of  his  assailants.      "You  ai 
1  Kiliarse,  i-nd  the  four  knights  seiied  him  to  drag  li 
iich,      "  Do   not  touch  me,   Reginald,"  shouted  ihe   Primate, 
ir  ihat  you  arc,  you  owe  me  fealty  ;  "  and  availing  himself  of 
toaal  sirctiglh  he  shook  him   roufi'hlj'  ofT      "  Strike,  strike," 
I   Fitituse,  and  blow  after  blow  struck  Thomas  to  the  ground, 
r  of  Ranuif  de  Broc  with  the  point  of  his  sword  scattered 
ute's   brains   on   (he   ground.      "  Li;!   us   be   ofT,"  he  Cried 
mlly,  "this  traitor  will  never  rise  again." 
(The  braUl  murder  was  received  with  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout 
;  miracles  were  wrought  at  the  martyr's  tomb  ;  he  was 
J.andbecamethemast  popular  of  English  saints;  but  Henry's 
4  submission  to  the  I'apacy  averted  the  excommunication  which 
ri  thir-uencd  to  avenge  the  deed  of  blood.     The  judicial  pro- 
is  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  in  form  annulled,  and 
rly  of  election  was  restored  to  bishopric  ks  and  abbacies.     In  reality 
levei  ihe   victory   rested  with  the  King.      Throughout   his  reign 
cJew^isikal  appointments  were  practically  iti  his   hands,  while  the 
s  Court  asserted  its  power  over  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  rhe 
d)Op«.    The  dose  of  the  siruggle  left  Henry  free  to  complete  his 
i[  work  of  legal  refonn.     He  had  already  availed  himself  of  the 
lun  attains!  Toulouse  (o   deliver  a  blow  at  the  baronage  by 
»  the  lower  tenants  to  commute  their  personal  service  in  the 
■  a  money  payment  under  the  name  of  "  scutage,"  or  shield- 
The   King  thus  became  master  of  resources  which  enabled 

0  dispense  wllh  the  military  support  of  his  tenants,  and  to  main- 

1  force  of  mercenary  soldiers  in  their  place.      7  he   diminution 
ilitary  power  of  the   nobles  was  accompanied  by  measures 

hri^bei)  themof  their  legal  jurisdiction.  Thecircuilsof  ihe  judges 
1  restored,  and  instructions  were  given  them  to  enter  the  manors 
e  turnns  nnd  make  inquiry  into  their  privileges ;  while  the  ofltce  of 
ft  was  withdrawn  from  the  great  nobles  of  the  shire  and  entrusted 
cUwyers  and  courtiers  who  already  furnished  the  staff  of  justices. 
e  r**enimont  of  the  barons  found  an  opportunity  of  displaying  itself 
ft  ihe  Kmg's  eldest  son,  whose  coronation  had  given  him  the  title 
King,  demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  of  his  English  realm,  and 
I  fiber's  refusal  took  refuge  with  Lewis  of  France.  France, 
koden,  and  Scotland  Joined  the  league  against  Henry  ;  hi^  younger 
>,Kictutil  and  GMf&y,  took  up  arms  in  Aquii.iine.  In  England 
t  of  Flemish  mercenaries  under  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was 
Mh*d  by  the  loyal  justiciars  ncnr  5,  Edmundsbury  ;  but  Lewis  h4d 
iKtner  entered  Normandy  and  invested  Kouen  th^ui  the  whole 
It  of  the  danger  was  revealed.  The  Scots  crossed  ihe  border, 
r  Mowtray  rose  in  revolt  m  Yorkshire,  Ferwrs,  Karl  of  Derby, 
I  the  midbnd  shires.  Hugh  liigod  In  the  eastern  counties,  while  a 
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Flemish  fleet  prepared  to  support  the  insurrection  by  a  descent  upon 
the  coast.  The  murder  of  Archbishop  Thomas  still  hung  aroand 
Henry's  neck,  and  his  first  act  in  hurr>'ing  to  England  to  meet  these 
perils  was  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  shrine  of  the  new  martyr, 
and  to  submit  to  a  public  scourging  in  expiation  of  his  sin.  But  the 
penance  was  hardly  wfought  when  all  danger  was  dispelled  by  a 
series  of  triumphs.  The  King  of  Scotland,  William  the  Lion,  surjNrised 
by  the  English  under  cover  of  a  mist,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
minister,  Ranulf  de  Glanvill,  and  at  the  retreat  of  the  Scots  the 
English  rebels  hastened  to  lay  down  their  arms.  With  the  army  of 
mercenaries  which  he  had  brought  over  sea  Henry  was  able  to  return 
to  Normandy,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rouen,  and  to  reduce  his  sons  to 
submission.  The  revolt  of  the  baronage  was  followed  by  fresh  blows  at 
their  power.  A  further  step  was  taken  a  few  years  later  in  the  military 
organization  of  the  realm  by  the  Assize  of  Arms,  which  restored  the 
national  militia  to  the  place  which  it  had  lost  at  the  Conquest.  The 
substitution  of  scutage  for  military  service  had  freed  the  crown  from  its 
dependence  on  the  baronage  and  its  feudal  retainers ;  the  Assize  of 
Arms  replaced  this  feudal  organization  by  the  older  obligation  of  every 
freeman  to  serve  in  the  defence  of  the  realm.  Every  knight  was  bound 
to  appear  at  the  King's  call  in  coat  of  mail  and  with  shield  and  lance, 
ever)'  freeholder  with  lance  and  hauberk,  ever>'  burgess  and  poorer 
freeman  with  lance  and  helmet.  The  levy  of  an  armed  nation 
was  thus  placed  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  for  purposes  of 
defence. 

The  measures  we  have  named  were  only  part  of  Henry's  legislation. 
His  reign,  it  has  been  truly  said,  "initiated  the  rule  of  law"  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  despotism,  whether  personal  or  tempered  by  routine,  of 
the  Norman  kings.  It  was  in  successive  "Assizes"  or  codes  issued 
with  the  sanction  of  great  councils  of  barons  and  prelates,  that  he 
perfected  by  a  system  of  reforms  the  administrative  measures  which 
Henry  the  First  had  begun.  The  fabric  of  our  judicial  legislation 
commences  with  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  the  first  object  of  which  was 
to  provide  for  the  order  of  the  realm  by  reviving  the  old  English 
system  of  mutual  security  or  frankpledge.  No  stranger  might  abide 
in  any  place  save  a  borough,  and  there  but  for  a  single  night,  unless 
sureties  were  given  for  his  good  behaviour;  and  the  list  of  such 
strangers  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  itinerant  justices.  In  the  pro- 
visions of  this  assize  for  the  repression  of  crime  we  find  the  origin  of 
trial  by  jur)',  so  often  attributed  to  earlier  times.  Twelve  lawful  men 
of  each  hundred,  with  four  from  each  township,  were  sworn  to  present 
those  who  were  known  or  reputed  as  criminals  within  their  district  for 
trial  by  ordeal.  The  jurors  were  thus  not  merely  witnesses,  but  sworn 
to  act  as  judges  also  in  determining  the  value  of  the  charge,  and  it  is 
this  double  character  of  Henry's  jurors  that  has  descended  to  our 
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^  grand  jury,"  who  still  remain  charged  with  the  duty  of  presenting 
criminals  for  trial  after  examination  of  the  witnesses  against  them. 
Two  later  steps  brought  the  jury  to  its  modem  condition.  Under 
Edward  the  First  witnesses  acquainted  with  the  particular  fact  in 
question  were  added  in  each  case  to  the  general  jury,  and  by  the 
separation  of  these  two  classes  of  jurors  at  a  later  time  the  last  became 
simply  *'  witnesses  "  without  any  judicial  power,  while  the  first  ceased 
to  be  witnesses  at  all,  and  became  our  modem  jurors,  who  are  only 
judges  of  the  testimony  given.  With  this  assize,  too,  the  practice 
which  had  prevailed  fit)m  the  earliest  English  times  of  *'  compur- 
gation'* passed  away.  Under  this  system  the  accused  could  be 
acquitted  of  the  charge  by  the  voluntary  oath  of  his  neighbours  and 
kinsmen  ;  but  this  was  abolished  by  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  and  for 
the  next  (ifty  years  his  trial,  after  the  investigation  of  the  grand  jury, 
was  found  solely  in  the  ordeal  or  '' judgement  of  God,'*  where  innocence 
was  proved  by  the  power  of  holding  hot  iron  in  the  hand,  or  by  sinking 
when  flung  into  the  water,  for  swimming  was  a  proof  of  guilt  It  was 
the  abolition  of  the  whole  system  of  ordeal  by  the  Council  of  Lateran 
which  led  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  what  is  called  a  ''  petty 
jury"  for  the  final  trial  of  prisoners.  The  Assize  of  Clarendon  was 
expanded  in  that  of  Northampton,  which  was  drawn  up  immediately 
after  the  rebellion  of  the  Barons.  Henry,  as  we  have  seen,  had  restored 
the  King's  Court  and  the  occasional  circuits  of  its  justices  :  by  the 
Assize  of  Northampton  he  rendered  this  institution  permanent  and 
regular  by  dividing  the  kingdom  into  six  districts,  to  each  of  which  he 
assigned  three  itinerant  justices.  The  circuits  thus  defined  correspond 
roui^hly  with  those  that  still  exist.  The  primar>'  object  of  these  circuits 
was  financial,  but  the  rendering  of  the  King's  justice  went  on  side  by 
side  with  the  exaction  of  the  King's  dues,  and  this  carryin;^  of  justice 
to  every  comer  of  the  realm  was  made  still  more  effective  by  the 
abolition  of  all  feudal  exemptions  from  the  royal  jurisdiction.  The 
chief  danger  of  the  new  system  lay  in  the  opportunities  it  afforded  to 
judicial  corruption  ;  and  so  great  were  its  abuses  that  Henry  was  soon 
forced  to  restrict  for  a  time  the  number  of  justices  to  five,  and  to 
reserve  appeals  from  their  court  to  himself  in  council.  The  Court 
of  Appeal  which  he  thus  created,  that  of  the  King  in  Council, 
gave  birth  as  time  went  on  to  tribunal  after  tribunal.  It  is  from  it 
that  the  judicial  powers  now  exercised  by  the  Privy  Council  are 
derived,  as  well  as  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor.  In 
:hc  next  century  it  becomes  the  Great  Council  of  the  realm,  from 
which  the  Privy  Council  drew  its  legislative,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
its  judicial  character.  The  Court  of  Star  Chamber  and  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  are  later  offshoots  of  Henry's  Court  of 
Appeal.  The  King's  Court,  which  became  inferior  to  this  higher 
jurisdiction,  was  divided  after  the  Great  Charter  into  the  three  distinct 
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courts  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Conunon  Pleas, 
which  by  the  time  of  Edward  the  First  received  distinct  judges,  and 
became  for  all  pur{)oses  separate. 

For  the  ten  years  which  followed  the  revolt  of  the  barons  Henry's 
power  was  at  its  height ;  and  an  invasion,  which  we  shall  teU  hereafter, 
had  annexed  Ireland  to  his  English  crown.  But  the  course  of  triumph 
and  legislative  reform  was  rudely  broken  by  the  quarrels  and  revolts 
of  his  sons.  The  successive  deaths  of  Henry  and  Geoffry  were 
followed  by  intrigues  between  Richard,  now  his  father's  heir,  who  had 
been  entrusted  with  Aquitaine,  and  Philip,  who  had  succeeded  Lewis 
on  the  throne  of  France.  The  plot  broke  out  at  last  in  actual  conflict ; 
Richard  did  homage  to  Philip,  and  their  allied  forces  suddenly 
appeared  before  Le  Mans,  from  which  Henry  was  driven  in  headlong 
flight  towards  Normandy.  From  a  height  where  he  halted  to  look 
back  on  the  burning  city,  so  dear  to  him  as  his  birthplace,  the  King 
hurled  his  curse  against  God :  ^*  Since  Thou  hast  taken  from  me  the 
town  I  loved  best,  where  1  was  bom  and  bred,  and  where  my  father 
lies  buried,  1  will  have  my  revenge  on  Thee  too — I  will  rob  Thee  of 
that  thing  Thou  lovest  most  in  me."  Death  was  upon  him,  and  the 
longing  of  a  dying  man  drew  him  to  the  home  of  his  race,  but  Tours 
fell  as  he  lay  at  Saumur,  and  the  hunted  King  was  driven  to  beg 
mercy  from  his  foes.  They  gave  him  the  list  of  the  conspirators 
against  him :  at  the  head  of  them  was  his  youngest  and  best-loved 
son,  John.  "  Now,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall, '^ let 
things  go  as  they  will— 1  care  no  more  for  myself  or  for  the  world.** 
He  was  borne  to  Chinon  by  the  silvery  waters  of  Vienne,  and  muttering, 
"  Shame,  shame  on  a  conquered  King,"  passed  sullenly  away. 


Section  IX.-The  FaU  of  the  AnyeTins,  1180-iaO4^ 

[AutA&rities, — In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  last  Section,  the 
Chronicle  of  Richard  of  Devizes,  and  the  "Itinemrium  Regis  Ricardi,"  edited 
by  Dr.  Stubbs,  are  useful  for  Richard's  reign.  Rigord's  "  Gesta  Philippi,"  and 
(he  "  Philippis  Willelmi  Britonis,"  the  chief  authorities  on  the  French  side, 
are  given  in  Duchesne,  **IIist.  Franc.  Scriptores,"  vol.  v.] 

We  need  not  follow  Richard  in  the  Crusade  which  occupied  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  and  which  left  England  for  four  years  without  a 
ruler, — in  his  quarrels  in  Sicily,  his  conquest  of  Cyprus,  his  victory  at 
Jaffa,  his  fruitless  march  upon  Jerusalem,  the  truce  he  concluded  with 
Saladin,  his  shipwreck  as  he  returned,  or  his  two  imprisonments  in 
Germany.  Freed  at  last  from  his  captivity,  he  returned  to  &ce  new 
perils.  During  his  absence,  the  kingdom  had  been  entrusted  to 
William  of  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  head  of  Church  and  State,  as  at 
once  Justiciar  and  Papal  Legate.  Longchamp  was  loyal  to  the  King 
but  his  exactions  and  scorn  of  Englishmen  roused  a  fierce  hatred 
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among  the  baronage,  and  this  hatred  found  a  head  in  John,  traitor  to 
his  brother  as  to  his  father.  John's  intrigues  with  the  baronage  and 
the  French  king  ended  at  last  in  open  revolt,  which  was,  however, 
diecked  by  the  ability  of  the  new  Primate,  Hubert  Walter;  and 
Richard's  landing  in  1194  was  followed  by  his  brother's  complete  sub- 
mission. But  if  Hubert  Walter  had  secured  order  in  England,  oversea 
Richard  found  himself  face  to  face  with  dangers  which  he  was  too 
clear-sighted  to  undervalue.  Destitute  of  his  father's  administrative 
genius,  less  ingenious  in  his  political  conceptions  than  John,  Richard 
was  £ar  from  being  a  mere  soldier.  A  love  of  adventure,  a  pride  in 
sheer  physical  strength,  here  and  there  a  romantic  generosity,  jostled 
roughly  with  the  craft,  the  unscrupulousness,  the  violence  of  his  race  ; 
but  he  was  at  heart  a  statesman,  cool  and  patient  in  the  execution  of 
his  plans  as  he  was  bold  in  their  conception.  ''  The  devil  is  loose  ;  take 
care  of  yourself,"  Philip  had  written  to  John  at  the  news  of  the  king's 
release.  In  the  French  king's  case  a  restless  ambition  was  spurred  to 
action  by  insults  which  he  had  borne  during  the  Crusade,  and  he  had 
availed  himself  of  Richard's  imprisonment  to  invade  Normandy,  while 
the  lords  of  Aquitaine  rose  in  revolt  under  the  troubadour  Bertrand  de 
Bom.  Jealousy  of  the  rule  of  strangers,  weariness  of  the  turbulence  of 
the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  Angevins  or  of  the  greed  and  oppression 
of  their  financial  administration,  combined  with  an  impatience  of  their 
firm  government  and  vigorous  justice  to  alienate  the  nobles  of  their 
provinces  on  the  Continent  Loyalty  among  the  people  there  was 
none  ;  even  Anjou,  the  home  of  their  race,  drifted  towards  Philip  as 
steadily  as  Poitou.  But  in  warlike  ability  Richard  was  more  than 
Philip's  peer.  He  held  him  in  check  on  the  Norman  frontier  and  sur- 
prised his  treasure  at  Fr^eval,  while  he  reduced  to  submission  the 
rebels  of  Aquitaine.  England,  drained  by  the  tax  for  Richard's  ransom, 
groaned  under  its  burdens  as  Hubert  Walter  raised  vast  sums  to 
support  the  army  of  mercenaries  which  Richard  led  against  his  foes 

Crushing  taxation  had  wrung  from  England  wealth  which  a^ain 
fiOed  the  royal  treasury,  and  during  a  short  truce  Richard's  bribes  de- 
tached Flanders  from  the  French  alliance,  and  united  the  Counts  of 
Chartres,  Champagne,  and  Boulogne  with  the  Bretons  in  a  revolt 
against  Philip.  He  won  a  valuable  aid  by  the  election  of  his  nephew 
Otto  to  the  German  throne,  and  his  envoy,  William  Longchamp, 
knitted  an  alliance  which  would  bring  the  German  lances  to  bear  on 
the  King  of  Paris.  But  the  security  of  Normandy  was  requisite  to  the 
success  of  these  wider  plans,  and  Richard  saw  that  its  defence  could 
no  longer  rest  on  the  lojralty  of  the  Norman  people.  Mis  father  might 
trace  his  descent  through  Matilda  from  the  line  of  Hrolf,  but  the 
Angevin  ruler  was  in  fact  a  stranger  to  the  Norman.  It  was  im- 
possible for  a  Norman  to  recognize  his  Duke  with  any  real  sympathy 
in  the  Angevin  prince  whom  he  saw  moving  along  the  border  at  the 
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head  of  Brabangon  mercenaries,  in  whose  camp  the  old  names  of  the 
Norman  baronage  were  missing,  and  Merchad6,  a  Proven^  niffian, 
held  supreme  command.  The  purely  military  site  which  Richaid 
selected  for  the  new  fortress  with  which  he  guarded  the  border  showed 
his  realization  of  the  fact  that  Normandy  could  now  only  be  held  by 
force  of  arms.  As  a  monument  of  warlike  skill  his  ^  Saucy  Castle,' 
Ch^teau-Gaillard,  stands  first  among  the  fortresses  of  the  middle  ages. 
Richard  fixed  its  site  where  the  Seine  bends  suddenly  at  Gaillon  in  a 
great  semicircle  to  the  north,  and  where  the  valley  of  Les  Anddys 
breaks  the  line  of  the  chalk  cliffs  along  its  banks.  Blue  masses  of 
woodland  crown  the  distant  hills  ;  within  the  river  curve  lies  a  dull 
reach  of  flat  meadow,  round  which  the  Seine,  broken  with  green  islets, 
and  dappled  with  the  grey  and  blue  of  the  sky,  flashes  like  a  sih'er 
bow  on  its  way  to  Rouen.  The  castle  formed  a  part  of  an  entrenched 
camp  which  Richard  designed  to  cover  his  Norman  capital  Approach 
by  the  river  was  blocked  by  a  stockade  and  a  bridge  of  boats,  by  a 
fort  on  the  islet  in  mid  stream,  a-d  by  the  fortified  town  which  the 
King  built  in  the  valley  of  the  Gambon,  then  an  impassable  marsh. 
In  the  angle  between  this  valley  and  the  Seine,  on  a  spur  of  the 
chalk  hills  which  only  a  narrow  neck  of  land  connects  with  the 
general  plateau,  rose  at  the  height  of  300  feet  above  the  river  the 
crowning  fortress  of  the  whole.  Its  outworks  and  the  walls  which 
connected  it  with  the  town  and  stockade  have  for  the  most  fiait 
gone,  but  time  and  the  hand  of  man  have  done  little  to  destroy  the 
fortifications  themselves-  the  fosse,  hewn  deep  into  the  solid  rock, 
with  casemates  hollowed  out  along  its  sides,  the  fluted  walls  of  the 
citade^,  the  huge  donjon  looking  down  on  the  brown  roofs  and 
hu  idled  gables  of  Les  Andelys.  Even  now  in  its  ruin  we  can  under- 
stand the  triumphant  outburst  of  its  royal  builder  as  he  saw  it  rising 
against  the  sky  :  **  How  pretty  a  child  is  mine,  this  child  of  but  one 
year  old !  " 

The  eiisy  reduction  of  Normandy  on  the  fall  of  Chiteau-Gaillard  at 
a  later  time  proved  Richard's  foresight ;  but  foresight  and  sagacity 
were  mingled  in  him  with  a  brutal  violence  and  a  callous  indifference 
to  honour.  "  I  would  take  it,  were  its  walls  of  iron,"  Philip  exclaimed 
in  wrath  as  he  saw  the  fortress  rise.  *'  I  would  hold  it,  were  its  walls  of 
butter,''  was  the  defiant  answer  of  his  foe.  It  was  Church  land,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  laid  Normandy  under  interdict  at  its 
seizure,  but  the  King  met  the  interdict  with  mockery,  and  intrigued 
with  Rome  till  the  censure  was  withdrawn.  He  was  just  as  defiant 
of  a  "  rain  of  blood,"  whose  fall  scared  his  courtiers.  "  Had  an  angel 
from  heaven  bid  him  abandon  his  work,'*  says  a  cool  observer,  ''he 
would  have  answered  with  a  curse."  The  twelvemonth's  hard  work, 
in  fact,  by  securing  the  Norman  frontier,  set  Richard  free  to  deal  his 
long- planned  blow  at  Philip.     Money  only  was  wanting,  and  the 
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listened  with  more  than  the  greed  of  his  race  to  the  ni incur  that  a 
treasure  had  been  found  in  the  fields  of  the  Limousin.  Twelve  kni,^hts  ' 
of  gold  seated  round  a  golden  table  were  the  find,  it  was  said,  of  the 
Lord  of  Cbllus.  Treasure-trove  at  any  rate  there  was,  and  Richard 
prowled  around  the  walls,  but  the  castle  held  stubbornly  out  till  the 
King's  greed  passed  into  sa\'age  menace  ;  he  would  hang  all.  he  swore 
— man,  woman,  the  very  child  at  the  breast.  In  the  midst  of  his 
threats  an  arrow  from  the  walls  struck  him  down.  He  died  as  he  had 
lived,  owning  the  wild  passion  which  for  seven  years  past  had  kept 
him  from  confession  lest  he  should  be  forced  to  pardon  Philip,  for- 
giving with  kingly  generosity  the  archer  who  had  shot  him. 

The  Angevin  dominion  broke  to  pieces  at  his  death.  John  was 
acknowledged  as  king  in  England  and  Normandy,  Aquitaine  was 
secured  for  him  by  its  Duchess,  his  mother ;  but  Anjou,  Maine, 
and  Touraine  did  homage  to  Arthur,  the  son  of  his  elder  brother 
Geofiry,  the  late  Duke  of  Britanny.  The  ambition  of  Phil :p,*  who 
protected  his  cause,  turned  the  day  against  Arthur ;  the  Angevin s 
rose  against  the  French  garrisons  with  which  the  French  king  prac- 
tically annexed  the  country,  and  John  was  at  last  owned  as  master  of 
the  whole  dominion  of  his  house.  A  fresh  outbreak  of  war  in  Poitoii 
was  fatal  to  his  rival ;  surprised  at  the  siege  of  Mirebeau  by  a  rapid 
march  of  the  King,  Arthur  was  taken  prisoner  to  Rouen,  and  murdered 
there,  as  men  believed,  by  his  uncle*s  hand.  The  brutal  outrage  at  once 
roused  the  French  provinces  in  revolt,  while  the  French  king  marched 
straight  on  Normandy.  The  ease  with  which  its  conquest  was  etVected 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  utter  absence  of  any  popular  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Normans  themselves.  Half  a  century  before  the  sight 
of  a  Frenchman  in  the  land  would  have  roused  every  peasant  to  ar:ns 
from  Avranches  to  Dieppe,  but  town  after  town  surreniicred  at  the 
mere  summons  of  Phihp,  and  the  conquest  was  hardly  over  before 
'  Normandy  settled  down  into  the  most  loyal  of  the  provinces  of  France 
Much  of  this  was  due  to  the  wise  liberality  with  which  Philip  met  the 
claims  of  the  towns  to  independence  and  self-government,  as  well  as  to 
the  overpowering  force  and  mihtar)'  ability  with  which  the  conquest  was 
effected.  But  the  utter  absence  of  all  opposition  sprang  from  a  deeper 
cause.  To  the  Norman  his  transfer  from  John  to  Philip  was  a  mere 
passing  from  one  foreign  master  to  ai  other,  and  foreigner  for  foreigner 
Philip  was  the  less  alien  of  the  two.  Between  France  and  Norni:indy 
ihere  had  been  as  many  years  of  friendship  as  of  strife  ;  between 
Norman  and  Angevin  lay  a  century  of  bitterest  hate.  Moreover,  the 
subjection  to  France  was  the  realization  in  fact  of  a  dependence  which 
had  always  existed  in  theory  ;  Philip  entered  Rouen  as  the  over-lord  of 
its  Dukes ;  while  the  submission  to  the  hou>e  of  Anjou  had  been  the 
most  humiliating  of  all  submissions,  the  submission  to  an  equal. 

It  was  the  consciousness  of  this  temper  in  the  Norman  people  that 
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forced  John  to  abandon  all  hope  of  resistance  on  the  failure  of  his 
attempt  to  relieve  Chiteau-Gaillard,  by  the  siege  of  which  Philip  com- 
menced his  invasion.  The  skill  with  which  the  combined  movements  for 
its  relief  were  planned  proved  the  King's  military  ability.  The  besi^;ers 
were  parted  into  two  masses  by  the  Seine  ;  the  bulk  of  their  forces  were 
camped  in  the  level  space  within  the  bend  of  the  river,  while  one 
division  was  thrown  across  it  to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Gambon,  and 
sweep  the  country  around  of  its  provisions.  John  proposed  to  cut  the 
French  army  in  two  by  destroying  the  bridge  of  boats  which  formed 
the  only  communication  between  the  two  bodies,  while  the  whole  of 
his  own  forces  flung  themselves  on  the  rear  of  the  French  division 
encamped  in  the  cul-de-sac  formed  by  the  river-bend,  and  without  any 
exit  save  the  bridge.  Had  the  attack  been  carried  out  as  ably  as  it 
was  planned,  it  must  have  ended  in  Philip's  ruin ;  but  the  two  assaults 
were  not  made  simultaneously,  and  were  successively  repulsed.  The 
repulse  was  followed  by  the  utter  collapse  of  the  military  system  by 
which  the  Angevins  had  held  Normandy ;  John's  treasury  was  ex- 
hausted, and  his  mercenaries  passed  over  to  the  foe.  The  King's 
despairing  appeal  to  the  Duchy  itself  came  too  late  ;  its  nobles  were 
already  treating  with  Philip,  and  the  towns  were  incapable  of  resisting 
the  siege  train  of  the  French.  It  was  despair  of  any  aid  from  Nor- 
mandy that  drove  John  over  sea  to  seek  it  as  fruitlessly  from  England, 
but  with  the  fall  of  ChAteau-Gaillard,  after  a  gallant  struggle,  the  pro- 
vince passed  without  a  struggle  into  the  French  King's  hands.  In  1204 
Philip  turned  on  the  south  with  as  startling  a  success.  Maine,  Anjou, 
and  Tourainc  passed  >^'ith  little  resistance  into  his  hands,  and  the  death 
of  Eleanor  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  bulk  of  Aquitaine. 
r.ittle  was  left  save  the  country  south  of  the  Ciaronne ;  and  from  the 
lordship  of  a  vast  c:npire  that  stretched  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Pyrenees 
John  saw  himself  reduced  at  a  blow  to  the  realm  of  England.  On  the^ 
loss  of  ChAtcau-Gaillard  in  fact  hung  the  destinies  of  England,  and  the 
intcre:>t  that  attaches  one  to  the  grand  ruin  on  the  heights  of  Les 
Andelys  is,  that  it  represents  the  ruin  of  a  system  as  well  as  of  a  camp. 
From  its  dark  donjon  and  broken  walls  we  see  not  merely  the  pleasant 
vale  of  Seine,  but  the  sedgy  flats  of  our  own  Runnymede. 
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\AuikoriHis. — For  the  general  literature  of  this  peri-Kl,  see  Mr.  Moriey's 
"Ei^lish  Writers  from  the  Comjuest  to  Chaucer,"  v«il.  i.  part  ii.  The 
prefaces  of  Mr.  Bre*ver  and  Mr.  Dimock  to  his  collected  works  in  the  Rolls 
Series  give  all  thai  can  be  known  of  Gerald  de  BarrL  The  Poems  of  Walter 
Map  have  been  edited  by  Mr.  Wright  for  the  Camden  Society  ;  I-ayamon,  by 
Sir  F.  Madden.] 

It  is  in  a  review  of  the  literature  of  England  during  the  period  that 
we  have  just  traversed  that  we  shall  best  understand  the  new  English 
people  with  which  John,  when  driven  from  Normandy,  found  himself 
face  to  £aLce. 

In  his  contest  with  Beket,  Henry  the  Second  had  been  powerfully 
aided  by  the  silent  revolution  which  now  began  to  part  the  purely 
literary  class  from  the  purely  clerical.  During  the  earlier  ages  of  our 
history  we  have  seen  literature  springing  up  in  ecclesiastical  schools, 
and  protecting  itself  against  the  ignorance  and  violence  of  the  time 
under  ecclesiastical  privil^es.  Almost  all  our  writers  from  Ba^da  to 
the  days  of  the  Angevins  are  clerg)'  or  monks.  The  revival  of  letters 
which  followed  the  Conquest  was  a  purely  ecclesiastical  revival :  the 
intellectual  impulse  which  Bee  had  given  to  Normandy  travelled  across 
the  Channel  with  the  new  Norman  abbots  who  were  established  in  the 
greater  English  monasteries  ;  and  writing-rooms  or  scriptoria,  where 
the  chief  works  of  Latin  literature,  patristic  or  classical,  were  copied 
and  iUuminated,  the  lives  of  saints  compiled,  and  entries  noted  in  the 
monastic  chronicle,  formed  from  this  time  a  part  of  ever\'  religious 
house  of  any  importance.  But  the  literature  which  found  this  religious 
shelter  was  not  so  much  ecclesiastical  as  secular.  Even  the  philoso- 
phical and  devotional  impulse  given  by  Anselm  produced  no  English 
work  of  theology  or  metaphysics.  The  literary  revival  which  followed 
the  Conquest  took  mainly  the  old  historical  form.  At  Durham,.Turgot 
and  Simeon  threw  into  Latin  shape  the  national  annals  to  the  time  of 
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Henry  the  First  with  an  especial  regard  to  northern  afiairs,  while  the 
earlier  events  of  Stephen's  reign  were  noted  down  by  two  Priors  of 
Hexham  in  the  wild  border-land  between  England  and  the  Scots. 
These  however  were  the  colourless  jottings  of  mere  annalists  ;  it  was 
in  the  Scriptorium  of  Canterbury,  in  Osbem's  lives  of  the  English 
saints,  or  in  Eadmer's  record  of  the  struggle  of  Anselm  against  the 
Red  King  and  his  successor,  that  we  see  the  first  indications  of  a 
distinctively  English  feeling  telling  on  the  new  literature.  The  national 
impulse  is  yet  more  conspicuous  in  the  two  historians  that  followed. 
The  war-songs  of  the  English  conquerors  of  Britain  were  preserved  by 
Henry,  an  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  who  wove  them  into  annals 
compiled  from  Baeda  and  the  Chronicle  ;  while  William,  the  librarian 
of  Malmesbury,  as  industriously  collected  the  lighter  ballads  wluch 
embodied  the  popular  traditions  of  the  English  Kings. 

It  is  in  William  above  all  others  that  we  see  the  new  tendency  of 
English  literature.  In  himself,  as  in  his  work,  he  marks  the  fusion  of 
the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  for  he  was  of  both  English  and 
Norman  parentage,  and  his  sympathies  were  as  divided  as  his  blood. 
The  form  and  style  of  his  writings  show  the  influence  of  those  classical 
studies  which  were  now  reviving  throughout  Christendom.  Monk  as 
he  is,  he  discards  the  older  ecclesiastical  models  and  the  annaiistic 
form.  Events  are  grouped  together  with  no  strict  reference  to  time, 
while  the  lively  narrative  flows  rapidly  and  loosely  along,  with  constant 
breaks  of  digression  over  the  general  history  of  Europe  and  the 
Church.  It  is  in  this  change  of  historic  spirit  that  William  takes  his 
place  as  flrst  of  the  more  statesmanlike  and  philosophic  school  of 
historians  who  began  soon  to  arise  in  direct  connection  with  the  Court, 
and  amongst  whom  the  author  of  the  chronicle  which  commonly  bears 
the  name  of  "  Benedict  of  Peterborough,"  with  his  continuator  Roger 
of  Howden,  are  the  most  conspicuous.  Both  held  judicial  Qffict% 
under  Henry  the  Second,  and  it  is  to  their  position  at  Court  that  they 
owe  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  their  information  as  to  affairs  at  home 
and  abroad,  their  copious  supply  of  official  documents,  and  the  purdy 
political  temper  with  which  they  regard  the  conflict  of  Church  and 
State  in  their  time.  The  same  freedom  from  ecclesiastical  bias,  com- 
bined with  remarkable  critical  ability,  is  found  in  the  history  of 
William,  the  Canon  of  Newburgh,  who  wrote  far  away  in  his  Yorkshire 
monastery.  The  English  court,  however,  had  become  the  centre  of  a 
distinctly  secular  literature.  The  treatise  of  Ranulf  de  Glanvil],  the 
justiciar  of  Henry  the  Second,  is  the  earliest  work  on  English  law,  as 
that  of  the  royal  treasurer,  Richard  Fitz-Neal,  on  the  Exchequer  is  the 
earliest  on  English  government. 

Still  more  distinctly  secular  than  these,  though  the  work  of  a  priest 
who  claimed  to  be  a  bishop,  are  the  writings  of  Gerald  de  Barri. 
Gerald  is  the  father  of  our  popular  literature,  as  he  is  the  originator  of 
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the  political  and  ecclesiastical  pamphlet.     Weish  blood    as  his  u»ua* 
name  of  Ginildus  Cambrensis  implies;  mixed  \ki:h  Norman  in  h.s 
veins,  and  something  of  the  restless  Celtic  tire  runs  alike  through  his 
writings  and  his  life.    A  busy  scholar  at  Paris,  a  reforming  archdeacon 
in  Wales,  the  wittiest  of  Court  chaplains,  the  most  troub!es>'ime  of 
bishops,  Gerald  became  the  gayest  and  moat  amusing  of  all  the  authors  i 
of  his  time.     In  his  hands  the  stately  Latin  tongue  took  the  \-iv2c.:y 
and  picturesqueness  of  the  jongleurs  verse.     Reared  21s  he  had  been 
in  classical  studies,  be  threw  pedantry*  contemptuously  aside.    "^  It  is  ■ 
better  to  be  dumb  than  not  to  be  understood.'*  is  his  charaaenstic  ; 
apology  for  the  novelty  of  his  style :  **new  times  require  new  fashions. 
and  so  I  have  thrown  utterly  aside  the  old  and  dn-  method  of  some 
authors,  and  aimed  at  adopting  the  fashion  of  speech  which  is  actually  1 
in   vogue  to-day."     His  tract   on  the  conquest  of  Ireland  and  his 
account  of  Wales,  which  are  in  fact  reports  of  two  journeys  under-  . 
taken  in  those  countries  with  John  and  .Archbishop  Baldwin,  illustrate  > 
his  rapid  faculty  of  careless  obser>'ation,  his  audacity,  and  his  good 
sense.     They  are  just  the  sort  of  lively,  dashing  letters  that  we  find 
in  the  correspondence  of  a  modem  journal.     There  is  the  same  modem  i 
tone  in  his  political   pamphlets ;  his  profusion  of  jests,  his  fund  of  | 
anecdote,  the  aptness  of  his  quotations,  his  natural  shrewdne-s  and 
critical  acumen,  the  clearness  and  vivacity  of  his  ^tyle,  are  backed  by 
a  fearlessness  and  impetuosity  that  made  him  a  dangerous  assailant 
even  to  such  a  mler  as  Henry  the  Second.    The  invectives  in  which 
Gerald  poured  out  his  resentment  against  the  Angelina  are  the  cause 
of  half  the  scandal  about  Henry  and  his  sons  which  has  found  its  way 
into  history.     His  life  was  wasted  in  an  ineffectual  struggle  to  secure 
the  see  of  St.  David's,  but  his  pungent  pen  played  its  part  in  rousing 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  to  its  struggle  with  the  Crown. 

A  tone  of  distinct  hostility  to  the  Church  developed  itself  almost 
from  the  first  among  the  singers  of  romance.  Romance  had  long 
before  taken  root  in  the  court  of  Henry  the  First,  where  under  the 
patronage  of  Queen  Maud  the  dreams  of  Anhur.  so  long  cherished  by 
the  Celts  of  Britanny,  and  which  had  travelled  to  Wales  in  the  train  of 
the  exile  Rhys  ap  Tewdor,  took  shape  in  the  Histor>'  of  the  Britons 
by  GeofTry  of  Monmouth.  Myth,  legend,  tradition,  the  classical  pe- 
dantry of  the  day,  Welsh  hopes  of  future  triumph  over  the  Saxon,  the 
memories  of  the  Crusades  and  of  the  world-wide  dominion  of  Charles 
the  Great,  were  mingled  together  by  this  daring  fabulist  in  a  work 
whose  popularity  became  at  once  immense.  Alfred  of  Beverley  trans- 
ferred Geofrr>''s  inventions  into  the  region  of  sober  history,  while  two 
Norman  trouve-res^  Gaimar  and  Wace,  translated  them  into  French 
verse.  So  complete  was  the  credence  they  obiained,  that  Arthur's 
tomb  at*  Glastonbury  was  vistted  by  Henr\'  the  Second,  while  the  child 
of  his  son  Geoffry  and  of  Constance  of  Britanny  bore  the  name  of  the 
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Celtic  hero.  Out  of  Geoflfiy's  creation  grew  little  by  little  the  poem  of 
the  Table  Round.  Britanny,  which  had  mingled  with  the  story  of 
Arthur  the  older  and  more  mysterious  legend  of  the  Enchanter  Merlin, 
lent  that  of  Lancelot  to  the  wandering  minstrels  of  the  day,  who 
moulded  it,  as  they  wandered  from  hall  to  hall,  into  the  familiar  talc 
of  knighthood  wrested  from  its  loyalty  by  the  love  of  woman.  The 
stories  of  Tristram  and  Gawayne,  at  first  as  independent  as  that  of 
Lancelot,  were  drawn  with  it  into  the  whirlpool  of  Arthurian  romance ; 
and  when  the  Church,  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  the  legends  of 
chivalry,  invented  as  a  counteracting  influence  the  poem  of  the  Sacred 
Dish,  the  San  (}raal  which  held  the  blood  of  the  Cross  invisible  to  all 
eyes  but  those  of  the  pure  in  heart,  the  genius  of  a  court  poet,  Walter 
de  Map,  wove  the  rival  legends  together,  S3nt  Arthur  and  his  knights 
wandering  over  sea  and  land  in  the  quest  of  the  San  Graal,  and 
crowned  the  work  by  the  figure  of  Sir  Galahad,  the  type  of  ideal 
knighthood,  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

Waller  stands  before  us  as  the  representative  of  a  sudden  outburst 
of  literary,  social,  and  religious  criticism  which  followed  the  growth  of 
romance  and  the  appearance  of  a  freer  historical  tone  in  the  court  of 
the  two  Henries.  Horn  on  the  Welsh  border,  a  student  at  Paris,  a 
favourite  with  the  King,  a  royal  chaplain,  justiciar,  and  ambassador, 
the  genius  of  Walter  de  Map  was  as  various  as  it  was  prolific.  He  is 
as  much  at  his  ease  in  sweeping  together  the  chit-chat  of  the  time  in 
his  "  Courtly  Trifles  "as  in  creating  the  character  of  Sir  Galahad.  But 
he  only  rose  to  his  fullest  strength  when  he  turned  from  the  fields  of 
romance  to  that  of  Church  reform,  and  embodied  the  ecclesiastical 
abuses  of  his  day  in  the  figure  of  his  "  Bishop  Goliath."  The  whole 
spirit  of  Henr>'  and  his  court  in  their  struggle  with  Beket  is  reflected 
and  illustrated  in  the  apocalypse  and  confession  of  this  imaginary 
prelate.  Picture  after  picture  strips  the  veil  from  the  corruption  of  the 
mediaeval  Church,  its  indolence,  its  thirst  for  gain,  its  secret  immorality. 
The  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  from  Pope  to  hedge-priest,  is  painted  as 
busy  in  the  chase  for  gain  ;  what  escapes  the  bishop  is  snapped  up  by 
the  archdeacon,  what  escapes  the  archdeacon  is  nosed  and  hunted 
down  by  the  dean,  while  a  host  of  minor  officials  prowl  hungrily  around 
these  greater  marauders.  Out  of  the  crowd  of  figures  which  fills  the 
canvas  of  the  satirist,  pluralist  vicars,  abbots  "purple  as  their  wines," 
monks  feeding  and  chattering  together  like  parrots  in  the  refectory, 
rises  the  Philistine  Bishop,  light  of  purpose,  void  of  conscience,  lost  in 
sensuality,  drunken,  unchaste,  the  Cioliath  who  sums  up  the  enormities 
of  all,  and  against  whose  forehead  this  new  David  slings  his  sharp 
pebble  of  the  brook. 

It  is  only,  however,  as  the  writings  of  Englishmen  that  Latin  or 
French  works  like  these  can  be  claimed  as  part  of  English  literature. 
The  spoken  tongue  of  the  nation  at  large  remained  of  course  English 
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It  a  century  after  the  Conquest 
Illy  a  ferw  new  words  crept  in  from  the  langu.tge  of  the  conquerors. 
Kvcn  English  litcmCure,  banished  as  it  was  from  the  court  of  the 
^iraoKer  and  exposed  lu  the  fashionable  rivalry  of  Lalin  scholars, 
^arvived  not  only  in  religious  works,  in  poetic  paraphrases  of  gospels 
and  psalms,  but  in  the  great  monument  of  our  prose,  ihe  English 
Chronicle,  It  was  not  till  ihc  miserable  reign  of  Stephen  that  the 
Chronicle  died  out  in  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough.  But  the  "  Sayings 
jf  vElfrecl,'  which  embodied  the  ideal  of  an  English  king  and  gathered 
"^ " SKendaJy  worship  round  the  great  name  of  the  English  past,  show 
:  going  on  through  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 
r  Appearance  of  a  great  work  of  English  verse  coincides  in  point 
of  titne  B'ith  the  loss  of  Normandy,  and  the  return  of  John  to  his 
isiantl  realai.  "  There  was  a  priest  in  the  land  whose  name  wns  Laya- 
mou  ;  he  was  son  of  Leovenath ;  may  the  Lord  be  gracious  to  him  I 
U«  dwelt  al  tarnlcy,  a  noble  church  on  the  bank  of  Severn  (good  it 
KciDCd  to  biin  ij  near  Kadstone,  where  he  read  books.  It  came  in 
mind  lo  him  and  in  his  chiefest  thought  that  he  would  tell  the  noble 
dteds  of  Kngland,  whst  Ihe  men  were  itained,  iind  whence  they  e&Tivt, 
who  first  had  English  land."  Journeying  far  and  wide  over  Ihe  land, 
the  priesl  of  Eamley  found  Bieda  and  Wace,  the  books  too  fif  S.  Albin 
and  S.  Austin.  "  Layainon  laid  down  these  books  and  turned  the 
■s;  he  belield  ibem  lovingly:  may  the  Lord  be  {{racious  to  him  ! 
B  be  took  with  lingers  and  wrote  a  book-skin,  and  the  true  words  set 
_clhe:T,nnd  compressed  the  three  books  into  one."  Layamon's  church 
iiBtiw  A  re  ley,  near  Ucwdley,  in  Worcestershire.  His  poem  was  in 
I  cxpaitsion  ot  Wace's  ''  Brut,"  with  insertions  from  Bieda. 
Hbioncalty  it  is  worthless,  but  as  a  monument  of  our  language  it  is 
heyvod  all  pnce.  After  Norman  and  Angevin  English  remained  un- 
thadgcd.  In  more  than  thirty  thousand  lines  not  more  than  fifty 
^Jiornwn  words  are  to  be  found.  Even  the  old  poetic  tradition  remains 
^Kjw  vaXM  ;  the  alliterative  metre  of  the  earlier  verse  is  only  slightly 
^HK^ted  by  riming  terminations,  the  similes  are  Ihe  few  natural 
BSnilc*  of  Cxdmon,  the  battles  are  painted  with  the  same  rough, 
"  sffnple  joy.  It  is  by  no  mere  accident  that  the  English  tongue 
'^'.is  wakes  again  into  written  life  on  the  eve  of  the  great  struggle 
'K-iwccn  the  nation  and  its  King.  The  artificial  forms  imposed 
'<-■  (lie  Coi»{uest  were  falling  away  from  the  people  as  from  its 
iiientur^  and  a  new  England,  quickened  by  the  Celtic  vivacity  of 
de  Map  and  ibc  Norman  daring  of  lii/rald.  stood  forth  lo  its  runllict 
with  JdluL 
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Section  II John^  IflOA— lfll5. 

[Authorities.—  Our  chief  sources  of  information  are  the  Chronicle  embodied 
in  the  ''Memoriale"  of  Walter  of  Coventry;  and  the  "Chronideof  Roger 
of  Wendover,'*  the  first  of  the  publishetl  annalists  of  S.  Alhui's,  whose  won 
was  subsequently  revised  and  continued  in  a  more  patriotic  tone  by  another 
monk  of  the  same  abbey,  Matthew  Paris.  The  Annals  of  Waverley,  Dunstable, 
and  Burton  are  important  for  the  period.  The  (p'eat  series  of  the  Royal 
Rolls  begin  now  to  be  of  the  highest  value.  1'he  Frendi  authorities  as 
before.  For  Langton,  see  Hook's  bioeraph^  in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops." The  best  modem  account  of  this  reign  is  in  Mr.  Pearson's  "History 
of  England,"  vol.  ii.] 

"  Foul  as  it  is,  hell  itself  is  defiled  by  the  fouler  presence  of  John." 
The  terrible  verdict  of  the  King's  contemporaries  has  passed  into  the 
sober  judgement  of  history.  Externally  John  possessed  all  the  quick* 
ness,  the  vivacity,  the  cleverness,  the  good-humour,  the  social  charm 
which  distinguished  his  house.  His  worst  enemies  owned  that  be 
toiled  steadily  and  closely  at  the  work  of  administration.  He  was 
fond  of  learned  men  like  Gerald  of  Wales.  He  had  a  strange  gift  of 
attracting  friends  and  of  winning  the  love  of  women.  But  in  his  inner 
soul  John  WIS  the  worst  outcome  of  the  Angevins.  He  united  into  one 
mass  of  wickedness  their  insolence,  their  selfishness,  their  unbridled 
lust,  their  cruelty  and  tyranny,  their  shamelessness,  their  superstition, 
their  cynical  indifference  to  honour  or  truth.  In  mere  boyhood  he  had 
torn  with  brutal  levity  the  beards  of  the  Irish  chieftains  who  came  to 
own  him  as  their  lord.  His  ingratitude  and  perfidy  had  brought 
down  his  father  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  To  his  brother  he  had 
been  the  worst  of  traitors.  All  Christendom  believed  him  to  be  the 
murderer  of  his  nephew,  Arthur  of  Britanny.  He  abandoned  one  wife 
and  was  faithless  to  another.  His  punishments  were  refinements  of 
cruelty — the  starvation  of  children,  the  crushing  old  men  under  copes 
of  lead.  His  court  was  a  brothel  where  no  woman  was  safe  from  the 
royal  lust,  and  where  his  cynicism  loved  to  publish  the  news  of  his 
victims'  shame.  He  was  as  craven  in  his  superstition  as  he  was 
daring  in  his  impiety.  He  scofTed  at  priests  and  turned  his  back  on 
the  mass  even  amidst  the  solemnities  of  his  coronation,  but  he  never 
stirred  on  a  journey  without  hanging  relics  round  his  neck.  But  willi 
the  supreme  wickedness  of  his  race  he  inherited  its  profound  ability. 
His  plan  for  the  relief  of  Chdteau-Ciaillard,  the  rapid  march  by  which 
he  shattered  Arthur*s  hopes  at  Mirebeau,  showed  an  inborn  genius  for 
war.  In  the  rapidity  and  breadth  of  his  political  combinations  he  far 
surpassed  the  statesmen  of  his  time.  Throughout  his  reign  we  see 
him  quick  to  discern  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  inexhaustible 
in  the  resources  with   which  he  met  them.     The  overthrow  of  his 


cantiaental  power  only  spurred  him  to  Ihe  formation  of  a  great  league 
which  ^1  but  brought  Philip  lo  the  ground  :  and  the  sudden  revolt  of 
all  England  was  parried  by  a  shameless  alliance  with  the  Papacy. 
The  closer  study  of  John's  history  clears  awaythecharges  of  sloth  and 
incapacity  with  which  men  tried  to  explain  the  greatness  of  bis  fall. 
The  awful  lesson  of  his  life  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  was  no  weak  and 
iodoleni  voluptuary-,  but  the  ablest  and  most  ruthless  of  the  Angevins 
who  lost  Normandy,  became  Ihe  vassal  of  the  Pope,  and  perished  in  a 
sUuggtc  of  despair  against  English  freedom. 

The  whole  energies  of  the  King  were  bent  on  Ihe  recovet^  of  his  lost 
dominions  on  iheConlineaL  He  impatiently  collected  money  and  men 
fur  the  support  of  the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Anjou  who  were  still 
struggling  against  the  arms  of  France  in  Poitou  andGuienne.and  had 
assembled  an  anny  at  Portsmouth  in  the  summer  of  1305,  when  his 
project  wa&  suddenly  thwarted  by  the  resolute  opposition  of  the 
I'rini-uc  and  the  Eatl  of  Pembroke,  William  Marshal.  So  completely 
had  t<oth  the  baronage  and  the  Church  been  humbled  by  his  father, 
that  the  attitude  of  their  representatives  indicated  the  new  spirit  of 
national  freedom  which  was  rising  around  the  King.  John  at  once 
braced  htinself  lo  a  struggle  with  II  The  death  of  Hubert  Walter,  a 
few  weeks  after  his  protest,  enabled  him,  as  it  seemed,  to  neutralize 
the  oppusttion  of  the  Church  by  placing  a  creature  of  his  own  at  its 
hcML  John  tie  Grey,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  elected  by  the  mon!<s 
of  Canterbury  at  his  bidding  and  enthroned  as  Primate.  In  a  previous 
ibiMigh  informal  gathering,  however,  the  convent  had  already  chosen 
III  Mib-prior,  Reginald,  as  Archbishop,  and  the  rival  clainiaiiis  hastened 
to  appeal  to  Rome ;  but  the  result  of  their  appeal  was  a  startling  one 
both  fur  themselves  and  for  the  King.  Innocent  the  Third,  who  now 
occupied  the  Papal  throne,  had  pushed  its  claims  of  supremacy  over 
Christendom  further  than  any  of  his  predecessors  ;  after  a  careful 
examination  he  quashed  both  the  contested  elections.  The  decision 
was  probably  a  just  one  ;  but  innocent  did  not  slop  there  ;  whether 
(ram  love  of  power,  or,  as  may  fairly  be  supposed,  in  despair  of  a  free 
election  within  English  bounds,  he  commanded  the  monks  who  ap- 
ptared  before  him  to  elect  in  his  presence  Stephen  Langiun  to  the 
^■Kbiepiscopal  sec.  Personally  a  belter  choice  could  not  have  been 
^^be,  for  Stephen  was  a  man  who  by  sheer  weight  of  learning  and 
^^■less  of  Mh  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  and  whose  after 
^^■Cr  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  English  patriots.  But  in  itsdl 
^PMep  waa  an  usurpation  of  the  rights  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
'OowB.  The  King  at  once  met  it  with  resistance,  and  replied  to  the 
Papal  threats  of  interdict  if  Langton  were  any  longer  excluded  from 
*  'a  *ec,  by  a  counter  threat  that  the  interdict  should  be  followed  by 
bbanishment  of  the  clergy  and  the  nnitilalion  of  every  Italian  he 
I  in  the  realm,     Innocent,  however,  was  not  a  man  lu  druw 
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back  from  his  purpose,  and  the  interdict  fell  at  last  upon  the  land. 
All  worship  save  that  of  a  few  privileged  orders,  all  administration  of 
the  Sacraments  save  that  of  private  baptism,  ceased  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country  :  the  church- bells  were  silent,  the  dead  lay 
unburied  on  the  ground.    The  King  replied  by  confiscating  the  lands 
of  tfic  clergy  who  observed  the  interdict,  by  subjecting  them  in  spite 
of  their  privileges  to  the  royal  courts,  and  often  by  leaving  outrages  on 
them  unpunished.     "  Let  him  go,"  said  John,  when  a  Welshman  was 
brought  before  him  for  the  murder  of  a  priest,  "he  has  killed  my 
enemy  ! "    A  year  passed  before  the  Pope  proceeded  to  the  furthor 
sentence  of  excommunication.     John  was  now  formally  cut  off  fixmi 
the  pale  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  new  sentence  was  met  with  the  same 
defiance  as  the  old.     P'ive  of  the  bishops  fled  over  sea,  and  secret 
disaffection  was  spreading  widely,  but  there  was  no  public  avoidance 
of  the  excommunicated  King.      An  Archdeacon   of  Norwich   who 
withdrew  from  his  service  was  crushed  to  death  under  a  cope  of  lead, 
and  the  hint  was  sufficient  to  prevent  either  prelate  or  noble  from 
following  his  example.     Though  the  King  stood  alone,  with  nobles 
estranged  from  him  and  the  Church  against  him,  his  strength  seemed 
utterly  unbroken.     P'rom  the  first  moment  of  his  rule  John  had  defied 
the  baronage.     T\t  promise  to  satisfy  their  demand  for  redress  of 
wrongs  in  the  pr»st  reign,  a  promise  made  at  his  election,  remained 
unfulfilled  ;  when  the  demand  was  repeated  he  answered  it  by  seizing 
their  castles  and  tciking  their  children  as  hostages  for  their  loyalty. 
The  cost  of  his  fruitless  threats  of  war  had  been  met  ify  heavy  and 
repeated  taxation.     The  quarrel  with  the  Church  and  fear  of  their 
reA'olt  only  deepened  his  oppression  of  the  nobles.     He  drove  Dc 
Hraose,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  to  die  in 
exile,  while  his  wife  «ind  grandchildren  were  believed  to  have  been 
starved  to  death  in  the  royal  prisons.     On  the  nobles  who  still  clung 
paniC'Strickcn  to  the  court  of  the  excommunicate  king  John  heaped 
outrages  worse  than  death.     Illegal  exactions,  the  seizure  of  their 
castles,  the  preference  shown  to  foreigners,  were  small  provocations 
compared  with  his  attacks  on  the  honour  of  their  wives  and  daughters^ 
Hut  the  baronage  still  submitted  ;  and  the  King's  vigour  was  seen  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  crushed  a  rising  of  the  nobles  in  Ireland, 
and  foiled  an  outbreak  of  the  Welsh.     Hated  as  he  was  the  land 
remained  still.     Only  one  weaptm  now  remained  in  Innocent^s  hands. 
An  excommunicate  king  had  ceased  to  be  a  Christian,  or  to  have 
claims  on  the  obedience  of  Christian  subjects.     As  spiritual  heads  of 
Christendom,  the  Popes  had  ere  now  asserted  their  right  to  remove 
such  a  ruler  from  his  throne  and  to  give  it  to  a  worthier  than  he  ;  and 
this  right  Innocent  at  last  felt  himself  driven  to  exercise.     He  issued  a 
bull  of  deposition  against  John,  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  him, 
and  committed  the  execution  of  his  sentence  to  Philip  of  France. 
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net  it  with  ihe  same  scorn  as  before.     His  insolent  disdain 
il  the  Roman  legate,  Cardinal  Pandulf,  to  proclaim  his  deposi- 
I  to  his  face  at  Northampton.     An  enormous  army  gathered  al  his 
B  on  Barham  Down  ;  and  the  English  fleet  dispelled  all  danger  of 
1  by  crossing  the  Channel,  by  capturing  a  number  of  French 
i,  and  by  burning  Dieppe. 

not  in  Kngland  only  that  the  King  showed  his  strength 

1  activity.     Vile  as  he  was,  John  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the 

hucal  Hbihty  of  hi^  nice,  and  in   ihc  diplomatic  efforts  with  which 

t  the  danger  (mm  France  he  showed  himself  his  father's  equal. 

1  bttrans  o(  foitou  wen;  roused  to  attack  Philip  from  the  south. 

B  bought  the  aid  of  the  Count  of  Flanders  on  his  northern  border. 

r  iTfce  trtirmao  King,  i  Ho,  pledged  himself  to  bring  the  tnighthood  of 

I  i^rmany  to  support  an  invasion  of  France.     But  at  the  moment  of  his 

II  cess  in  diplomacy  John  suddenly  gave  way.  It  was  in  fact  the 
i.vclalicm  of  a  danger  M  home  which  »li<>ok  him  from  his  attitude  of 
...^□tenipluouE  deliance.  The  hull  of  deposition  gave  fresh  energy  to 
eirry  enemy.  The  Scotch  Kingwas  in  correspondence  with  Innoceni. 
The  Welsh  princes  who  had  just  been  forced  to  submission  broke  out 
agiin  in  wsr.  John  hanged  their  hostages,  and  called  hi^host  lo  muster 

I  frcsli  inroad  into  Wales,  but  the  army  met  only  to  become  a 

b  source  of  danger.     Powerless  to  resist  openly,  the  baronage  had 

Kged  almost  to  a  man  into  secret  conspiracies ;  many  pmniised  aid 

VPbilip  on  his  landing.    John,  in  the  midst  of  hidden  enemies,  was 

^(  sarcd  by  the  haste  with  which  he  disbanded  his  army  and  took 

n  Nottingham  CasUe.      His  daring  self-confidence,  the  skill  of 

III  diplomacy,  could  no  longer  hide  from  him  the  uller  Innehness  of 
'k  pasit;on.     At  war  with  Rome,  with  France,  with  Scotland,  Ireland 

1  Wales,  at  war  with  the  Church,  he  saw  himself  disarmed  by  this 
iddcn  revelation  of  treason  in  the  one  force  left  at  his  disposal. 
Pth  rbaraaerisHc  suddenness  he  gave  way.  He  endeavoured  by 
a  of  fines  to  win  b.nck  his  people.     He  negotiated  eagerly  with 

B  Pope,  consented  to  receive  the  Archbishop,  and  promised  to  repay 

0  money  be  had  extorted  from  the  Church.  The  shameless  ingenuity 

1  the    King's   temper  was  seen  in  his   immediate  resolve   to  make 
e  his  ally,  lo  turn  its  spiritual  thunder  against  his  foes,  to  use  it 

k  breaking  up  ihe  confederacy  it  l>ad  formed  against  him.  His  quick 
tatllo  temper  su*  the  momentary  gain  ti>  be  won.  On  the  15th  of 
!I3  be  knell  before  the  legate  P a ndulf,  surrendered  his  kingdom 
it. the  Koman  See.  took  it  back  again  as  a  tributary  vassal,  swore 
pllty  and  did  liegc  homage  to  the  Pope, 

~a  after  times  men  believed  that  England  thrilled  at  the  news  with  a 

e  of  lalional  shame  such  as  she  bad  never  felt  before.     "  He  has 

IDQ  the  Pope's  man,"  the  whole  country  was  said  to  have  mur- 

"  he  has  forfeited  the  very  name  of  King  ;  from  a  free  man  he 
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has  degraded  himself  into  a  serf  But  we  see  little  trace  of  such  a 
feeling  in  the  contemporary  accounts  of  the  time.  As  a  political 
measure  indeed  the  success  of  John's  submission  was  complete.  The 
French  army  at  once  broke  up  in  impotent  rage,  and  when  Philip 
turned  against  the  enemy  whom  John  had  raised  up  for  him  in 
Flanders,  five  hundred  English  ships  under  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  fdl 
upon  the  fleet  which  accompanied  his  army  along  the  coast  and 
utterly  destroyed  it.  The  league  which  John  had  so  long  matured  at 
last  disclosed  itself.  The  King  himself  landed  in  Poitou,  rallied  its 
nobles  round  him,  crossed  the  Loire  in  triumph,  and  won  back  AngaS| 
the  home  of  his  race.  At  the  same  time  Otto,  reinforcing  his  German 
army  by  the  knighthood  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne  as  well  as  by  a 
body  of  English  troops,  threatened  France  from  the  north.  For  the 
moment  Philip  seemed  lost,  and  yet  on  the  fortunes  of  Philip  hung  die 
fortunes  of  English  freedom.  But  in  this  crisis  of  her  fate  France  was 
true  to  herself  and  her  King ;  the  townsmen  marched  from  every 
borough  to  Philip's  rescue,  priests  led  their  flocks  to  battle  with  the 
Church  banners  flying  at  their  head.  The  two  armies  met  near  the 
bridge  of  Bouvines,  between  Lille  and  Tournay,  and  from  the  first  the 
day  went  against  the  allies.  The  Flemish  were  the  first  to  fly  ;  then 
the  Germans  in  the  centre  were  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  of  the 
French  ;  last  of  all  the  English  on  the  right  were  broken  by  a  fierce 
onset  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  charged  mace  in  hand  and 
struck  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  the  ground.  The  news  of  this  complete 
overthrow  reached  John  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs  in  the  South,  and 
scattered  his  hopes  to  the  winds.  He  was  at  once  deserted  by  the 
Foitevin  nobles,  and  a  hasty  retreat  alone  enabled  him  to  return, 
baffled  and  humiliated,  to  his  island  kingdom. 

It  is  to  the  victory  of  Bouvines  that  England  owes  her  Great 
Charter.  From  the  hour  of  his  submission  to  the  Papacy,  John's  ven- 
geance on  the  barons  had  only  been  delayed  till  he  should  return  a 
conqueror  from  the  fields  of  France.  A  sense  of  their  danger  nerved 
the  baronage  to  resistance ;  they  refused  to  follow  the  King  on  his 
foreign  campaign  till  the  excommunication  were  removed,  and  when  it 
was  removed  they  still  refused,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  not  bound 
to  serve  in  wars  without  the  realm.  Furious  as  he  was  at  this  new  atti- 
tude of  resistance,  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  vengeance,  and  John 
sailed  for  Poitou  \inth  the  dream  of  a  great  victory  which  should  lay 
Philip  and  the  barons  alike  at  his  feet.  He  returned  from  his  defeat 
to  find  the  nobles  no  longer  banded  together  in  secret  conspiracies,  but 
openly  united  in  a  definite  claim  of  hberty  and  law.  The  leader  in 
this  great  change  was  the  new  Archbishop  whom  Innocent  had  set  on 
the  throne  of  Canterbury.  From  the  moment  of  his  landing  in  Eng- 
land, Stephen  Langton  had  assumed  the  constitutional  position  of  the 
Primate  as  champion  of  the  old  EngUsh  customs  and  law  against  the 
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personal  despotism  of  the  kings.     As  Anselm  had  withstood  William 
the  Red,  as  Theobald  had  rescued  England  from  the  lawlessness  of 
Stephen,  so  Langton  prepared  to  withstand  and  rescue  his  country 
fnm  the  t>Tanny  of  John.     He  had  already  forced  him  to  swear  to 
obser%'e  the  laws  of  the  Confessor,  a  phrase  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
national  liberties  were  summed  up.     When  the  baronage  refused  to 
sail  to  Poitou,  he  compelled  the  King  to  deal  with  the.u  not  by  arms 
but  by  process  of  law.     Far  however  from  being  satisfied  with  resist- 
ance such  as  this  to  isolated  acts  of  t\Tanny,  it  was  the  Archbishop's 
aim  to  restore  on  a  formal  basis  the  older  freedom  of  the  realm.    The 
pledges  of  Henry  the  First  had  long  been  forgotten  when  the  Justiciar, 
Geoffrey  Fitz- Peter,  brought  them  to  light  at  a  Council  held  at  S. 
Albans.     There  in  the  King's  name  the  Justiciar  promised  good 
government  for  the  time  to  come,  and  forbade  all  royal  officers  to 
practise  extortion  as  they  prized  life  and  limb.    The  King's  peace  was 
pledged  to  those  who  had  opposed  him  in  the  past ;  and  obser\-ance 
of  the  laws  of  Henry  the  First  was  enjoined  upon  all  within  the  realm. 
Lani^on  saw  the  vast  importance  of  such  a  precedent.     In  a  fresh 
meeting  of  the  barons  at  S.  Paul's  he  produced  the  Charter  of  Henr)- 
the  First,  and  it  was  at  once  welcomed  as  a  ba-e  for  the  needed 
reforms.     All  hope  however  hung  on  the  fortunes  of  the  French  cam- 
paign ;  the  victory  at  Bouvines  gave  strength  to  John's  opponents,  and 
after  the  King's  landing  the  barons  secretly  met  at  S.  Kdmiindsbur\-, 
and  swore  to  demand  from  him,  if  needful  by  force  <»f  arms,  the  re- 
storation of  their  liberties  by  Charter  under  the  King's  seal     Karly  in 
Januar}'  in  the  year  1215  they  presented  themselves  in  arms  before 
the  King,  and  preferred  their  claim.     The  few  months  that  followed 
showed  John  the  uselessness  of  resistance ;  nobles  and  Churchmen 
were  alike  arrayed  against  him,  and  the  commissioners  whom  he  sent 
to  plead  his  cause  at  the  shire-courts  brouj;ht  back  the  news  that  no 
man  would  help  him  against  the  Charter.    At  Kastcr  the  barons  again 
gathered  in  arms  at  Brackley,  and  renewed  their  claim.     "  Why  do 
they  not  ask  for  my  kingdom  ?^  cried  John  in  a  burst  of  passion  ;  but 
the  whole  country  rose  as  one  man  at  his  refusal.    London  threw  open 
her  gates  to  the  forces  of  the  barons,  now  organised  under  Robert 
Fit2-\V^aIter  as  "  Marshal  of  the  Army  of  God  and  Holy  Church.'*   The 
example  of  the  capital  was  followed  by  Exeter  and  Lincoln  ;  promises 
of  aid  came  from  Scotland  and  Wales  ;  the  northern  barons  marched 
hastily  to  join  their  comrades  in  London.     There  was  a  moment  when 
John  found  himself  with  seven  knights  at  his  back,  and  before  him  a 
nation  in  arms.     He  had  summoned  mercenaries  and  appealed  to  his 
liege  lord,  the  Pope ;  but  summons  and  appeal  were  alike  too  late. 
Nursing  wrath  in  his  heart  the  tyrant  bowed  to  necessity,  and  called 
the  barons  to  a  conference  at  Runnymedc. 
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Section  III.— The  Great  Cluurter,  1815—1817. 


\Authorities, — The  text 
valuable  cominentSy  in  his 
analysis  of  it.] 


of  the   Charter  is  given   by  Dr.    Stubbs,   with 
''Select  Charters.'*    Mr.  Tcarson  gives  a  osdU 


An  island  in  the  Thames  between  Staines  and  Windsor  had  been 
chosen  as  the  place  of  conference :  the  King  encamped  on  one  t>a«lr^ 
while  the  barons  covered  the  marshy  flat,  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Runnymede,  on  the  other.  Their  delegates  met  in  the  island  between 
them,  but  the  n^otiations  were  a  mere  cloak  to  cover  John's  purpose 
of  unconditional  submission.  The  Great  Charter  was  discussed,  agreed 
to,  and  signed  in  a  single  day. 

One  copy  of  it  still  remains  in  the  British  Museum,  injured  by  age 
and  Are,  but  with  the  royal  seal  still  hanging  from  the  brown,  shrivelled 
{parchment.  It  is  impossible  to  gaze  without  reverence  on  the  earliest 
monument  of  English  freedom  which  we  can  see  with  our  own  eyes 
and  touch  with  our  own  hands,  the  great  Charter  to  which  from  age 
to  age  patriots  have  looked  back  as  the  basis  of  English  liberty.  But 
in  itself  the  Charter  was  no  novelty,  nor  did  it  claim  to  establish  any 
new  constitutional  prihciples.  The  Charter  of  Henry  the  First  formed 
the  basis  of  the  whole,  and  the  additions  to  it  are  for  the  most  part 
formal  recognitions  of  the  judicial  and  administrative  changes  intro- 
duced by  Henry  the  Second.  But  the  vague  expressions  of  the  older 
charter  were  now  exchanged  for  precise  and  elaborate  provisions. 
The  bonds  of  unwritten  custom  which  the  older  grant  did  little  more 
than  recognize  had  proved  too  weak  to  hold  the  Angevins  ;  and  the 
baronage  now  threw  them  aside  for  the  restraints  of  written  law.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  the  Great  Charter  marks  the  transition  from  the  age 
of  traditional  rights,  preserved  in  the  nation's  memory  and  officially 
declared  by  the  Primate,  to  the  age  of  written  legislation,  of  Parlia- 
ments and  Statutes,  which  was  soon  to  come.  The  Church  had  shown 
ijs  jjower  of  self-defence  in  the  struggle  over  the  interdict,  and  the 
clause  which  recognized  its  rights  alone  retained  the  older  and  general 
form.  But  all  vagueness  ceases  when  the  Charter  passes  on  to  deal 
with  the  rights  of  Englishmen  at  large,  their  right  to  justice,  to  security 
of  person  and  property,  to  good  government  "  No  freeman,"  ran  the 
memorable  article  that  lies  at  the  base  of  our  whole  judicial  system, 
^'  shall  be  seized  or  imprisoned,  or  dispossessed,  or  outlawed,  or  in  any 
way  brought  to  ruin  :  we  will  not  go  against  any  man  nor  send  against 
him,  save  by  legal  judgement  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land." 
"To  no  man  will  we  sell,"  runs  another,  "or  deny,  or  delay,  right  or 
justice."  The  great  reforms  of  the  past  reigns  were  now  formally 
recognized  ;  judges  of  assize  were  to  hold  their  circuits  four  times  in 
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t  year,  luid  ihe  King's  Court  was  no  longer  lo  follow  the  King  in  his 

indcrJngs  over  the  realm,  but  lo  sit  in  a  Sxeil  place.     Hut  the  denial 

Mice  under  John  was  a  small  danger  compared  with  the  lawless 

tnclinns  both  of  himself  and  his  predecessor.    Richard  had  increased 

loiint  ofthescuTage  which  Henry  the  Second  had  introduced,  and 

i  it  lo  raise  funds  for  his  ransom.     He  had  restored  the  Dane- 

iT  land-tax,  so  often  abolished,  under  the  new  name  of "  carucage," 

d  seiied  the  wool  of  the  Cistercians  and  the  plate  of  the  churches, 

il  rated  moveables  a.s  well  ns  land.   Jfihn  had  again  raised  the  rate  of 

e,  and  iinpiised  aids,  fines,  and  ransoms  at  his  pleasure  without 

I  of  the  baion.ige.     The  Great  Charier  met  this  abuse  by  the 

ion  on  K'bich  our  constitutional  syitem  resti>.     With  the  excep- 

t  of  the  three  customary  feudal  aids  which  still  remained  to  (he 

in,  "  no  scutagc  or  aid  shall  he  imposed  in  our  realm  save  by  the 

kincil  of  the  realm  ; "  and  lo  this  Great  Council  it  was  pro- 

1  that  prcUtei  and  the  greater  barons  should  be  summoned  by 

■  il  writ,  and  all  tenants  in  thief  through  the  shctilTs  and  baililfs, 

»st  forty  days  befnrc.     The  provision  detined  what  haH  probiibly 

mmon  usage  of  the  realm  ;  but  the  definition  turned  it  into 

L  natiuiiiil   nghl,  a  right  so  momentous  that   on  It  rests  our  whole 

^rliatnenLar)'  life. 

e  rights  which  the  baron.s  claimed  for  themselves  they  claimed 

le  nation  at  l.irgc.     The  boon  of  free  and  unbougbl  justice  was 

in  for  all,  but  a  special  provision  proiecicd  the  poor.    The  for- 

e  of  the  freeman  on  conviction  of  felony  "was  never  to  include  his 

,  or  that  of  the  merchant  his  wares,  or  that  of  the  coiinti-yman 

The  means  of  actual  livelihood  were  to  be  left  even  lo  the 

The  under-tenants  or  farmers  were  protected  against  nil  law- 

A  exactions  of  their  lords  in  precisely  the  same  terms  as  these  were 

Kted  against  the  lawless  exactions  of  the  Crown.-  The  towns  were 

■  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  municipal  privileges,  their  freedom 

bitrary  taxation,  their  rights  of  justice,  of  common  dcliberuiion, 

tguJaiion  of  trade.    "  Let  the  city  of  London  have  all  its  old  liber- 

and  its  free  customs,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water.     Besides  this, 

nil  .ind  grant  iJiat  all  other  cities,  and  boroughs,  and  to«ns,  arid 

s,  have  all  their  liberties  and  free  customs/'    The  influence  of  the 

i/lmg  class  is  seen  in  two  other  cn^clnients,  by  which  freedom  of 

and  trade  was  secured  to  foreign  merchants,  and  an  uni- 

roity  of  weights  and  me;isures  was  r)r[icred  to  be  enforced  thniughoul 

!  realm.     There  remained  only  one  question,  and  that  the  moM 

It  of  all ;  the  question  how  to  secure  this  order  which  the  Charier 

idtMsblishcd  in  theactualgovemment  of  the  realm.    The  immediaic 

verc  easily  swept  nway,  the  hostages  restored  lo  llicir  homes, 

ignefs  banished  from  the   country      But   it  was   iess  easy  to 

rH<le  means  for  the  control  of  a  King  whom  no  man  could  trust, 
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and  a  council  of  twenty-five  barons  were  chosen  from  the  general  body 
of  their  order  to  enforce  on  John  the  observance  of  the  Charter,  with 
the  right  of  declaring  war  on  the  King  should  its  provisions  be 
infringed.  Finally,  the  Charter  was  published  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  sworn  to  at  every  hundred-mote  and  town-mote  by  order 
from  the  King. 

"  They  have  given  me  five-and-twenty  over-kings,"  cried  John  in  a 
burst  of  fury,  flinging  himself  on  the  floor  and  gnawing  sticks  and  straw 
in  his  impotent  rage.  But  the  rage  soon  passed  into  the  subtle  policy 
of  which  he  was  a  master.  Some  days  after  he  left  Windsor,  and 
lingered  for  months  along  the  southern  shore,  waiting  for  news  oif  the 
aid  he  had  solicited  from  Rome  and  from  the  Continent  It  was  not 
without  definite  purpose  that  he  had  become  the  vassal  of  Rome. 
While  Innocent  was  dreaming  of  a  vast  Christian  Empire  wilh  the 
Pope  at  its  head  to  enforce  justice  and  religion  on  his  under-kings^ 
John  believed  that  the  Papal  protection  would  enable  him  to  rule  as 
tyrannically  as  he  would.  The  thunders  of  the  Papacy  were  to  be 
ever  at  hand  for  his  protection,  as  the  armies  of  England  are  at  hand 
to  protect  the  vileness  and  oppression  of  a  Turkish  Sultan  or  a  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad.  His  envoys  were  already  at  Rome,  and  Innocent, 
indignant  that  a  matter  which  might  have  been  brought  before  his 
court  of  appeal  as  overlord  should  have  been  dealt  with  by  armed 
revolt,  annulled  the  Great  Charter  and  suspended  Stephen  Langton 
from  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  Primate.  Autumn  brought  a  host  of 
foreign  soldiers  from  over  sea  to  the  King's  standard,  and  advancing 
against  the  disorganized  forces  of  the  barons,  John  starved  Rochester 
into  submission  and  marched  ravaging  through  the  midland  counties 
to  the  North,  while  his  mercenaries  spread  like  locusts  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  land.  From  Berwick  the  King  turned  back  triumphant  to 
coop  up  his  enemies  in  London,  while  fresh  Papal  excommunications 
fell  on  the  barons  and  the  city.  But  the  burghers  set  Innocent  at 
defiance.  "  The  ordering  of  secular  matters  appertaineth  not  to  the 
Pope,"  they  said,  in  words  that  seem  like  mutterings  of  the  coming 
Lollardry  ;  and  at  the  advice  of  Simon  Langton,  the  Archbishop's 
brother,  bells  swung  out  and  mass  was  celebrated  as  before.  With 
the  undisciplined  militia  of  the  country  and  the  towns,  however,  suc- 
cess was  impossible  against  the  trained  forces  of  the  King,  and  despair 
drove  the  barons  to  seek  aid  from  France.  Philip  had  long  been 
waiting  the  opportunity  for  his  revenge  upon  John,  and  his  son  Lewis 
at  once  accepted  the  crown  in  spite  of  Innocent's  excommunications, 
and  landed  in  Kent  with  a  considerable  force.  As  the  Ixirons  had 
foreseen,  the  French  mercenaries  who  constituted  John's  host  refused 
lo  fight  against  the  French  sovereign.  The  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was 
suddenly  reversed.  Deserted  by  the  bulk  of  his  troops,  the  King  was 
forced  to  fall  rapidly  back  on  the  Welsh  Marches,  while  his  rival 
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entered  London  and  received  the  submission  of  the  larger  pan  of 
England.  Only  Dover  held  out  obstinately  against  Lewis.  By  a 
series  of  rapid  marches  John  succeeded  in  distracting  the  plans  of  the 
barons  and  in  relieving  Lincoln  ;  then  after  a  shon  stay  at  Lynn  he 
crossed  the  Wash  in  a  fresh  movement  to  the  nonh.  In  crossing. 
however,  his  army  was  surprised  by  the  tide,  and  his  baggage  with 
the  royal  treasures  washed  away. 

The  fever  which  seized  the  baffled  t>Tant  in  the  abbey  of  Swineshead 
was  inflamed  by  a  gluttonous  debauch,  and  John  entered  Newark  only 
to  die:  His  death  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs,  for  his  son  Henr>' 
was  but  a  child  of  nine  years  old,  and  the  royal  authority  passed  into 
the  hands  of  one  who  stands  high  among  English  patriots,  William 
Marshal  The  boy-king  was  hardly  crowned  when  the  Earl  and  the 
Papal  Legate  issued  in  his  name  the  very  Charter  against  which  his 
father  had  died  fighting  ;  only  the  clauses  which  regulated  taxation 
and  the  summoning  of  Parliament  were  as  yet  declared  to  be  sus- 
pended. The  nobles  soon  streamed  away  from  the  F*rench  camp  ;  for 
national  jealousy  and  suspicions  of  treason  told  heavily  against  Lewis, 
while  the  pity  which  was  excited  by  the  youth  and  helplessness  of 
Henry  was  aided  by  a  sense  of  injustice  in  burthening  the  child  with 
the  iniquity  of  his  father.  One  bold  stroke  of  William  Marshal 
decided  the  struggle.  A  joint  army  of  French  and  English  barons 
under  the  Count  of  Perche  and  Robert  Fitz- Walter  was  besiegini^ 
Lincoln,  when  the  Earl,  rapidly  gathering  forces  from  the  royal  castles, 
marched  to  its  reUefl  Cooped  up  in  the  steep  narrow  streets,  and 
attacked  at  once  by  the  Earl  and  the  garrison,  the  barons  fled  in 
hopeless  rout ;  the  Count  of  Perche  fell  on  the  field  ;  Robert  Fitz- 
Walter  was  taken  prisoner.  Lewis,  who  was  investing  Dover,  retreated 
to  London,  and  called  for  aid  from  France.  But  a  more  terrible 
defeat  crushed  his  remaining  hopes.  A  small  English  fleet,  which  had 
set  sail  from  Dover  under  Hubert  de  Burgh,  fell  boldly  on  the  rein- 
forcements which  were  crossing  under  the  escort  of  Eustace  the  Monk, 
a  well-known  freebooter  of  the  Channel  The  fight  admirably  illus- 
trates the  naval  warfare  of  the  time.  From  the  decks  of  the  English 
vessels  bowmen  poured  their  arrows  into  the  crowded  transports,  others 
hurled  quicklime  into  their  enemies'  faces,  while  the  more  active 
vessels  crashed  with  their  armed  prows  into  the  sides  of  the  French 
ships.  The  skill  of  the  mariners  of  the  Cinque  Ports  decided  the  day 
against  the  larger  forces  of  their  opponents,  and  the  fleet  of  Eustace 
was  utterly  destroyed.  The  royal  army  at  once  closed  in  upon 
Tendon,  but  resistance  was  really  at  an  end.  By  the  treaty  of 
Lambeth  Lewis  promised  to  withdraw  from  England  on  payment  of 
a  sum  which  he  claimed  as  debt ;  his  adherents  were  restored  to  their 
possessions,  the  liberties  of  London  and  other  towns  confirmed,  and 
the  prisoners  on  either  side  set  at  liberty.    The  expulsion  of  the  stranger 
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left  English  statesmen  free  to  take  up  again  the  work  of  reform  ;  and 
a  fresh  issue  of  the  Charter,  though  in  its  modified  form,  proclaimed 
clearly  the  temper  and  policy  of  the  Earl  Marshal. 


Section  IV. -The  UniTemities. 

[Authorities. — For  the  Universities  we  have  the  collection  of  in«Xertals 
edited  by  Mr.  Anstcy  under  the  name  of  **  Munimenta  Academica." 
I  have  ])orrowed  much  from  two  papers  of  my  own  in  **  Macmillan's 
Magazine,"  on  **The  Early  History  of  Oxfonl."  For  Bacon,  see  his 
**  Opera  Inedita,"  in  the  Rolls  Series,  with  Mr.  Brewer's  admirable  intro- 
duction, and  Dr.  Whcwell's  estimate  of  him  in  his  **  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences."] 

From  the  turmoil  of  civil  politics  we  turn  to  the  more  silent  but 
hardly  less  important  revolution  from  which  we  may  date  our  national 
education.  It  is  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  that  the  English 
universities  begin  to  exercise  a  definite  influence  on  the  intellectual  life 
of  Englishmen.  Cf  the  early  history  of  Cambridge  we  know  little  or 
nothing,  but  enough  remains  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  early  steps  by 
which  Oxford  attained  to  its  intellectual  eminence.  The  establishment 
of  the  great  schools  which  bore  the  name  of  Universities  was  every- 
where throughout  Europe  a  special  mark  of  the  new  impulse  that 
Christendom  had  gained  from  the  Crusades.  A  new  fervour  of  study 
sprang  up  in  the  West  from  its  contact  with  the  more  cultured  East 
Travellers  like  Adelard  of  Bath  brought  back  the  first  rudiments  of 
physical  and  mathematical  science  from  the  schools  of  Cordova  or 
Bagdad.  In  the  twelfth  century  a  classical  revival  restored  Csesar  and 
Vergil  to  the  list  of  monaUic  studies,  and  left  its  stamp  on  the  pedantic 
style,  the  profuse  classical  quotations  of  writers  like  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  or  John  of  Salisbury.  The  scholastic  philosophy  sprang  up  in  the 
schools  of  Paris.  The  Roman  law  was  revived  by  the  imperialist 
doctors  of  Bologna.  The  long  mental  inactivity  of  feudal  Europe 
broke  up  like  ice  before  a  summer's  sun.  Wandering  teachers  such  as 
Lanfranc  or  Ansel  in  crossed  sea  and  land  to  spread  the  new  power  of 
knowledge.  The  same  spirit  of  restlessness,  of  inquiry,  of  impatience 
with  the  older  traditions  of  mankind,  either  local  or  intellectual,  that 
had  hurried  half  Christendom  to  the  tomb  of  its  Lord,  crowded  the 
roads  with  thousands  of  young  scholars  hurrying  to  the  chosen  seats 
where  teachers  were  gathered  together.  A  new  power  had  sprung  up 
in  the  midst  of  a  world  as  yet  under  the  rule  of  sheer  brute  force. 
Poor  as  they  were,  sometimes  even  of  servile  race,  the  wandering 
scholars  who  lectured  in  ever>'  cloister  were  hailed  as  "  masters  "  by  the 
crowds  at  their  feet    Abelard  was  a  foe  worthy  of  the  menaces  of 
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councils,  of  the  thunders  of  the  Church.  The  teaching  of  a  single 
Lombard  was  of  note  enough  in  England  to  draw  down  the  prohibition 
of  a  King.  When  Vacarius,  probably  a  guest  in  the  court  of  Archbishop 
Theobald,  where  Beket  and  John  of  Salisbury  were  already  busy  with 
the  study  of  the  Civil  [.aw,  opened  lectures  on  it  at  Oxford,  he  was  at 
once  silenced  by  Stephen,  who  was  then  at  war  with  the  Church,  and 
jealous  of  the  power  which  the  wreck  of  the  royal  authority  was  throwing 
into  Theobald's  hands. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Vacarius  Oxford  stood  in  the  first  rank 
among  English  towns.  Its  town  church  of  S.  Martin  rose  from  the 
midst  of  a  huddled  group  of  houses,  girt  in  with  massive  walls,  that  lay 
along  the  dry  upper  ground  of  a  low  peninsula  between  the  streams  of 
Cherwell  and  the  upper  Thames.  The  ground  fell  gently  on  either 
side,  eastward  and  westward,  to  these  rivers,  while  on  the  south  a 
sharper  descent  led  down  across  swampy  meadows  to  the  city  bridge. 
Around  lay  a  wild  forest  country,  the  moors  of  Cowley  and  Hullingdon 
fringing  the  course  of  Thames,  the  great  woods  of  Shotover  and 
Bagley  closing  the  horizon  to  the  south  and  east.  Though  the  two  huge 
towers  of  its  Norman  castle  marked  the  strategic  importance  of  Oxford 
as  commanding  the  river  valley  along  which  the  commerce  of  Southern 
England  mainly  flowed,  its  walls  formed,  perhaps,  the  least  element  in 
its  military  strength,  for  on  every  side  but  the  north  the  town  was 
guarded  by  the  swampy  meadows  along  Cherwell,  or  by  the  intricate 
network  of  streams  into  which  the  Thames  breaks  among  the  meadows 
of  Osncy.  From  the  midst  of  these  meadows  rose  a  mitred  abbey  of 
Austin  Canons,  which,  with  the  older  prior>'  of  S.  Kridcswide,  gave  the 
town  some  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  residence  of  the  Norman  house 
of  the  D'Oillis  within  its  castle,  the  frequent  visits  of  EngHsh  kings  to 
a  palace  without  its  walls,  the  presence  again  and  again  of  important 
councils,  marked  its  political  weight  within  the  realm.  The  settlement 
of  one  of  the  wealthiest  among  the  English  Jewries  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  town  indicated,  while  it  promoted,  the  activity  of  its  trade.  No 
place  better  illustrates  the  transformation  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  its 
Norman  masters,  the  sudden  outburst  of  industrial  effort,  the  sudden 
expansion  of  commerce  and  accumulation  of  wealth  which  followed  the 
Conquest.  To  the  west  of  the  town  rose  one  of  the  stateliest  of  English 
castles,  and  in  the  meadows  beneath  the  hardly  less  stately  abbey  of 
Osney.  In  the  fields  to  the  north  the  last  of  the  Norman  kings  raised 
his  palace  of  Beaumont.  The  canons  of  S.  Frideswide  reared  the  church 
which  still  exists  as  the  diocesan  cathedral,  while  the  piety  of  the 
Nonnan  Castellans  rebuilt  almost  all  the  parish  churches  of  the  city, 
and  founded  within  their  new  castle  walls  the  church  of  the  Canons  of 
S.  George.  We  know  nothing  of  the  causes  which  drew  students  and 
teachers  within  the  walls  of  Oxford.  It  is  possible  that  here  as  else- 
where a  new  teacher  had  quickened  older  educational  foundations,  and 
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that  the  cloisters  of  Osney  and  S.  Frideswide  already  possessed  schools 
which  burst  into  a  larger  life  under  the  impulse  of  Vacarius.  As  yet, 
however,  the  fortunes  of  the  University  were  obscured  by  the  glories 
of  Paris.  English  scholars  gathered  in  thousands  round  the  chairs  of 
William  of  Champeaux  or  Abelard.  The  English  took  their  place  as 
one  of  the  "nations"  of  the  French  University.  John  of  Salisbury 
became  famous  as  one  of  the  Parisian  teachers.  Beket  wandered  to 
Paris  from  his  school  at  Merton.  But  through  the  peaceful  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second  Oxford  was  quietly  increasing  in  numbers  and 
repute.  Forty  years  after  the  visit  of  Vacarius  its  educational  position 
was  fully  established.  When  Gerald  of  Wales  read  his  amusing 
Topography  of  Ireland  to  its  students,  the  most  learned  and  famous 
of  the  English  clergy  were,  he  tells  us,  to  be  found  within  its  walls. 
At  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century  Oxford  was  without  a  rival  in 
its  own  country,  while  in  European  celebrity  it  look  rank  with  the 
greatest  schools  of  the  Western  world.  But  to  realize  this  Oxford  of 
the  past  we  must  dismiss  from  our  minds  all  recollections  of  the  Oxford 
of  the  present.  In  the  outer  aspect  of  the  new  University  there  was 
nothing  of  the  pomp  that  overawes  the  freshman  as  he  first  paces  the 
"  High,"  or  looks  down  from  the  gallery  of  S.  Mary's.  In  the  stead  of 
long  fronts  of  venerable  colleges,  of  stately  walks  beneath  immemorial 
elms,  history  plunges  us  into  the  mean  and  filthy  lanes  of  a  media^al 
town.  Thousands  of  boys,  huddled  in  bare  lodging-houses,  clustering 
round  teachers  as  poor  as  themselves  in  church  porch  and  house  porch, 
drinking,  quarrelling,  dicing,  begging  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  take 
the  place  of  the  brightly-coloured  train  of  doctors  and  Heads.  Mayor 
and  Chancellor  struggled  in  vain  to  enforce  order  or  peace  on  Uiis 
seething  mass  of  turbulent  life.  The  retainers  who  followed  their  young 
lords  to  the  University  fought  out  the  feuds  of  their  houses  in  the 
streets.  Scholars  from  Kent  and  scholars  from  Scotland  waged  the 
bitter  struggle  of  North  and  South.  At  nightfall  roysterer  and  reveller 
roamed  with  torches  through  tlie  narrow  lanes,  defying  bailiffs,  and 
cutting  down  burghers  at  their  doors.  Now  a  mob  of  clerks  plunged 
into  the  Jewry,  and  wiped  off  the  memory  of  bills  and  bonds  by  sacking 
a  Hebrew  house  or  two.  Now  a  tavern  row  between  scholar  and 
townsman  widened  into  a  general  broil,  and  the  academical  bell 
of  S.  Mary's  vied  with  the  town  bell  of  S.  Martin's  in  clanging 
to  arms.  Every  phase  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  or  political 
strife  was  preluded  by  some  fierce  outbreak  in  this  turbulent, 
surging  mob.  When  England  growled  at  the  exactions  of  the  Papacy, 
the  students  besieged  a  legate  in  the  abbot's  house  at  Osney.  A 
murderous  town  and  gown  row  preceded  the  opening  of  the  Barons' 
War.  "When  Oxford  draws  knife,"  ran  the  old  rime,  "England's 
soon  at  strife." 

But  the  turbulence  and  stir  was  a  §tir  and  turbulence  of  life.  A  keen 
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>t  tot  knowledge  a.  pasaioaate  poelry  of  devotion,  gathered  thou- 
round  the  poorest  scholar,  and  welcorned  the  b;Lrefoot  friar. 
nl  Rich— Archbishop  of  Cantetbury  and  mint  in  later  days— 
lo  Oxford,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  from  the  little  lane  at 
ingdon  thai  still  bears  his  name.     He  found  his  schnol  in  an  inn 
\t  IteUraged  to  the  abbey  of  Eynsham,  where  his  futher  had  tnken 
e  from  the  world.     His  mother  was  a  pious  woman  of  the  day,  too 
to  give  her  buy  much  outtit  besides  the  hair  shirt  that  he  promised 
I  eicry  Wednesday  ;  but  Edmund  was  no  poorer  than  his  neigh- 
He  plunged  at  once  into  the  nobler  Ufeof  the  place, its  ardour 
owledgc,  its  mystical  piety.      "  SecreUy,"  perhaps  at  eventide 
n  the  sb-tduws  were  gathering  in  the  church  of  S.  Mary's,  and  the 
il  of  leacbers  and  students  had  left  its  aisles,  the  boy  s'ood  before 
n  imaee  of  the  Virgin,  and  placing  a  ring  of  gold  upon  its  linger  took 
y  Ibr  his  bride.     Years  of  study,  bioken  by  a  fever  thai  raged  among 
e  crowded,  noisome  streets,  brought   the  time  for  completing  his 
hication  U  I*>iris  ;  and  Kdniund,  hand  in  hand  with  a  brother  Robert 
'I  t>«g&ed  his  way,ns  poor  scholars  were  wont,  to  the  great  school  of 
;eni  Christendom.     Here  a  damsel,  heedless  of  his  tonsure,  wooed 
n  so  pertinaciously  that  Edmund  consented  at  last  to  an  assignation  ; 
ten  he  appeared  it  was  in  compitny  of  grave  academical  nflicials, 
s  tlic  maiden  declired  in  the  hour  of  penitence  which  followed, 
nigbtway  whipped  the  offending  Eve  out  of  her."    Siill  true  lo 
n  bridal,  Rdround,  on  his  return  from  Paris,  became  the  most 
>piilaT  of  Oxford  teachers.     It  is  to  him  that  Oxford  ones  her  first 
lotluction  to  the  Li^c  of  Aristotle.     We  sec  him  in  the  little  room 
e  hired,  with  the  Virgin's  chapel  hard  by,  his  grey  gown  reach- 
g  lo  his  feel,  ascetic  in  his  devotion,  faJling  asleep  in  lecture  time 
r  a  sleepless  night  of  prayer,  with  a  grace  and  cheerfulness  of 
mcr  which  told  of  his  French  training,  and  a  chivoltous  love  of 
lowledge  that  let  his  pupils  pay  wh.it  they  would,     '■  Ashes  to  ashes, 
lo  dust,"  the  young  tutor  would  say,  a  totieh  of  scholarly  pride 
»ps  mingling  with  his  contempt  of  worldly  things,  as  he  threw 
k  the  fee  on  the  dusty  window-ledge,  whence  a  thievish  student 
d  sometimes  run  otf  with  it     But  even  knowledge  brought  its 
es ;  the  (.Id  Testament,  which  with  a  copy  of  the  Decretals  long 
it  his  iole  library,  frowned  down  upon  a  love  of  secular  learning 
I  which   Edmund  found  il  hard  to  wean  himself.     At  last,  in 
B  hour  of  dream,  the  form  of  his  dcnd  mother  floated  into  the 
I  where  [he  teacher  stood  among  his  mathematic.il  di;igrams. 
at  arc  these  ?  "  she  seemed  to  say;  and  selling  Edmund's  right 
the  drew  on  the  palm  three  circles  interlaced,  each  of  which 
the  name  of  one  of  Ihe  Persons  of  the  Christian  Trinity.     "  He 
r  she  cried,  as  liet  fi),-\i re  faded  (iway,  "ihy  diaiftams  lieiicefonh, 
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The  story  admirably  illustrates  the  real  character  of  the  new  train- 
ing, and  the  latent  opposition  between  the  spirit  of  the  Universities 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Church.  The  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  order  of 
the  old  mediaeval  world  were  both  alike  threatened  by  the  power  that 
had  9o  strangely  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  them.  Feudalism  rested 
on  local  isolation,  on  the  severance  of  kingdom  fro  n  kingdom  and 
barony  from  barony,  on  the  distinction  of  blood  and  race,  on  the 
supremacy  of  material  or  brute  force,  on  an  allegiance  determined  by 
accidents  of  place  and  social  position.  The  University,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  protest  against  this  isolation  of  man  from  man.  The 
smallest  school  was  European  and  not  local.  Not  merely  every  pro- 
vince of  PVance,  but  every  people  of  Christendom,  had  its  place  among 
the  ** nations"  of  Paris  or  Padua.  A  common  language,  the  Latin 
tongue,  superseded  within  academical  bounds  the  warring  tongues  of 
Europe.  A  common  intellectual  kinship  and  rivalry  took  the  place  of 
the  petty  strifes  which  parted  province  from  province  or  realm  from 
realm.  What  the  Church  and  Empire  had  both  aimed  at  and  both 
failed  in,  the  knitting  of  Christian  nations  together  into  a  vast  common- 
wealth, the  Universities  for  a  time  actually  did.  Dante  felt  himself  as 
little  a  stranger  in  the  "  Latin  "  quarter  around  Mont  Ste.  Genevi^eas 
under  the  arches  of  Bologna.  Wandering  Oxford  scholars  carried  the 
writings  of  Wyclif  to  the  libraries  of  Prague.  In  England  the  work  of 
provincial  fusion  was  less  difficult  or  important  than  elsewhere,  but 
even  in  England  work  had  to  be  done.  The  feuds  of  Northerner  and 
Southerner  which  so  long  disturbed  the  discipline  of  Oxford  witnessed 
at  any  rate  to  the  fact  that  Northerner  and  Southerner  had  at  last  bem 
brought  face  to  face  in  its  streets.  And  here  as  elsewhere  the  spirit  of 
national  isolation  was  held  in  check  by  the  larger  comprehensiveness 
of  the  University.  After  the  dissensions  that  threatened  the  prosperity 
of  Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Norman  and  Gascon  mingled  with 
Englishmen  in  Oxford  lecture-halls.  At  a  later  time  the  rebellion  c$ 
Owen  Glyndwr  found  hundreds  of  Welshmen  gathered  round  its 
teachers.  And  within  this  strangely  mingled  nuiss,  society  and 
government  rested  on  a  purely  democratic  basis.  Among  Oxford 
scholars  the  son  of  the  noble  stood  on  precisely  the  same  footing  with 
the  poorest  mendicant.  W^ealth,  physical  strength,  skill  in  arms, 
pride  of  ancestry  and  blood,  the  very  grounds  on  which  feudal  society 
rested,  went  for  nothing  in  the  lecture-room.  The  University  was 
a  state  absolutely  self-governed,  and  whose  citizens  were  admitted  by 
a  purely  intellectual  franchise.  Knowledge  made  the  "  master."  To 
know  more  than  one*s  fellows  was  a  man's  sole  claim  to  be  a  "  ruler  " 
in  the  schools  :  and  within  this  intellectual  aristocracy  all  were  equal 
W'hen  the  free  commonwealth  of  the  masters  gathered  in  the  aisles  of 
S.  Mar\'*s  all  had  an  equal  right  to  counsel,  all  had  an  equal  vote  in 
the  final  decision.     Treasury  and  library  were  at  their  complete  dis- 
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posaL  It  was  their  voice  that  named  every  officer,  that  proposed 
and  sanctioned  every  statute.  Even  the  Chancellor,  their  head,  who 
Had  at  first  been  an  officer  of  the  Bishop,  became  an  elected  officer  of 
their  own. 

If  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Universities  threatened  feudalism, 
their  spirit  of  intellectual  inquiry  threatened  the  Church.  To  all  outer 
seeming  they  were  purely  ecclesiastical  bodies.  The  wide  extension 
which  mediaeval  usage  gave  to  the  word  *'  orders  "  gathered  the  whole 
educated  world  within  the  pale  of  the  clergy.  Whatever  might  be 
their  age  or  proficiency,  scholar  and  teacher  were  alike  clerks,  free 
from  lay  responsibilities  or  the  control  of  civil  tribunals,  and  amenable 
only  to  the  rule  of  the  Bishop  and  the  sentence  of  his  spiritual  courts 
This  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  University  appeared  in  that  of  its 
heacL  The  Chancellor,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at  first  no  officer  of  the 
University,  but  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  under  whose  shadow  it  had 
sprung  into  life.  At  Oxford  he  was  simply  the  local  officer  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  within  whose  immense  diocese  the  University  was 
then  situated.  But  this  identification  in  outer  form  with  the  Church 
only  rendered  more  conspicuous  the  difference  of  its  spirit.  The 
sudden  expansion  of  the  field  of  education  diminished  the  importance 
of  those  purely  ecclesiastical  and  theological  studies  which  had 
hitherto  absorbed  the  whole  intellectual  energies  of  mankind.  The 
revival  of  classical  literature,  the  rediscovery  as  it  were  of  an  older 
and  a  greater  world,  the  contact  with  a  larger,  freer  life,  whether  in 
mindy  in  society,  or  in  politics,  introduced  a  spirit  of  scepticism,  of 
doubt,  of  denial  into  the  realms  of  unquestioning  belief.  Abelard 
claimed  for  reason  the  supremacy  over  faith.  Florentine  poets  dis- 
cussed with  a  smile  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Even  to  Dante,  while 
he  censures  these,  Vergil  is  as  sacred  as  Jeremiah.  The  imperial  ruler 
in  whom  the  new  culture  took  its  most  notable  form,  Frederic  the 
Second,  the  "  World's  Wonder "  of  his  time,  was  regarded  by  half 
Europe  as  no  better  than  an  infidel.  A  faint  revival  of  physical  science, 
so  long  crushed  as  magic  by  the  dominant  ecclesiasticism,  brought 
Christians  into  perilous  contact  with  the  Moslem  and  the  Jew.  The 
txmks  of  the  Rabbis  were  no  longer  a  mere  accursed  thing  to  Roger 
Bacon.  The  scholars  of  Cordova  were  no  mere  Paynim  swine  to 
Abelard  of  Bath.  How  slowly  indeed  and  against  what  obstacles 
science  won  its  way  we  know  from  the  witness  of  Roger  Bacon. 
"  Slowly,"  he  tells  us,  "  has  any  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
come  into  use  among  the  Latins.  His  Natural  Philosophy  and  his 
Metaphysics,  with  the  Commentaries  of  Avcrroes  and  others,  were 
translated  in  my  time,  and  interdicted  at  Paris  up  to  the  year  of  grace 
1237  because  of  their  assertion  of  the  eternity  of  the  world  and  of 
time,  and  because  of  the  book  of  the  divinations  by  dreams  (which  is 
the  third  book,  De  Somniis  et  Vigiliis),  and  because  of  many  passages 
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erroneously  translated.  Even  his  Logic  was  slowly  received  and 
lectured  on.  For  St.  Edmund,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
the  first  in  my  time  who  read  the  Elements  at  Oxford.  And  I  have 
seen  Master  Hugo,  who  first  read  the  book  of  Posterior  Analytics, and 
I  have  seen  his  writing.  So  there  were  but  few,  considering  the 
multitude  of  the  Latins,  who  were  of  any  account  in  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  ;  nay,  very  few  indeed,  and  scarcely  any  up  to  this  year  of 
grace  1292." 

We  shall  see  in  a  later  page  how  fiercely  the  Church  fought  against 
this  tide  of  opposition,  and  how  it  won  back  the  allegiance  of  the 
Universities  through  the  begging  Friars.  But  it  was  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Friars  themselves  that  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  Universities 
found  its  highest  representative.  The  life  of  Roger  Bacon  almost 
covers  the  thirteenth  century ;  he  was  the  child  of  royalist  parents, 
who  had  been  driven  into  exile  and  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  civil 
wars.  From  Oxford,  where  he  studied  under  Edmund  of  Abingdon, 
to  whom  he  owed  his  introduction  to  the  works  of  Aristotle,  he  passed 
to  the  University  of  Paris,  where  his  whole  heritage  was  spent  in 
costly  studies  and  experiments.  "  From  my  youth  up,"  he  writes,  "  I 
have  laboured  at  the  sciences  and  tongues.  I  have  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  all  men  among  the  Latins  who  had  any  reputation  for  know- 
ledge. I  have  caused  youths  to  be  instructed  in  languages,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  the  construction  of  tables  and  instruments,  and  many 
needful  things  besides."  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  studies 
as  he  had  resolved  to  pursue  were  immense.  He  was  without  instru- 
ments or  means  of  experiment.  "  Without  mathematical  instruments 
no  science  can  be  mastered,"  he  complains  afterwards,  "  and  these 
instruments  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  Latins,  nor  could  they  be 
made  for  two  or  three  hundred  pounds.  Besides,  better  tables  are 
indispensably  necessary,  tables  on  which  the  motions  of  the  heavens 
are  certified  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world  without  daily 
labour,  but  these  tables  are  worth  a  king's  ransom,  and  could  not  be 
made  without  a  vast  expense.  I  have  often  attempted  the  composi- 
tion of  such  tables,  but  could  not  finish  them  through  failure  of  means 
and  the  folly  of  those  whom  I  had  to  employ."  Books  were  difficult 
and  sometimes  even  impossible  to  procure.  '*  The  philosophical 
works  of  Aristotle,  of  Avicenna,of  Seneca,  of  Cicero,  and  other  ancients 
cannot  be  had  without  great  cost ;  their  principal  works  have  not  been 
translated  into  Latin,  and  copies  of  others  are  not  to  be  found  in 
ordinary  libraries  or  elsewhere.  The  admirable  books  of  Cicero  de 
Repubiica  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere,  so  far  as  I  can  hear,  though  I 
have  made  anxious  inquiry  for  them  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  by  various  messengers.  I  could  never  find  the  works  of  Seneca, 
though  I  made  diligent  search  for  them  during  twenty  years  and  more. 
.And  so  it  is  with  many  more  most  useful  books  connected  with  the 
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science  of  morals."  It  is  only  words  like  these  of  his  own  that  bring 
home  to  us  the  keen  thirst  for  knowledge,  the  patience,  the  energy  of 
Roger  Bacon.  He  returned  as  a  teacher  to  Oxford,  and  a  touching 
record  of  his  devotion  to  those  whom  he  taught  remains  in  the  story  of 
John  of  London,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  whose  ability  raised  him  above  the 
general  level  of  his  pupils.  "  When  he  came  to  me  as  a  poor  boy,'* 
says  Bacon,  in  recommending  him  to  the  Pope,  "  I  caused  him  to  be 
nurtured  and  instructed  for  the  love  of  God,  especially  since  for 
aptitude  and  innocence  I  have  never  found  so  towardly  a  youth.  Five 
or  six  years  ago  I  caused  him  to  be  taught  in  languages,  mathematics, 
and  opticSy  and  I  have  gratuitously  instructed  him  with  my  own  lips 
since  the  time  that  I  received  your  mandate.  There  is  no  one  at  Paris 
who  knows  so  much  of  the  root  of  philosophy,  though  he  has  not 
produced  the  branches,  flowers,  and  fruit  because  of  his  youth,  and 
because  he  has  had  no  experience  in  teaching.  But  be  has  the  means 
of  surpassing  all  the  Latins  if  he  live  to  grow  old  and  goes  on  as  he 
has  begun.*' 

The  pride  with  which  he  refers  to  his  system  of  instruction  was 
justified  by  the  ^de  extension  which  he  gave  to  scientific  teaching  in 
Oxford.  It  is  probably  of  himself  that  he  speaks  when  he  tells  us 
that  **  the  science  of  optics  has  not  hitherto  been  lectured  on  at  Paris 
or  elsewhere  among  the  Latins,  save  twice  at  Oxford."  It  was  a 
science  on  which  he  had  laboured  for  ten  years.  Hut  his  teaching 
seems  to  have  fallen  on  a  barren  soil.  From  the  moment  when  the 
friars  settled  in  the  Universities  scholasticism  absorbed  the  whole 
mental  energy  of  the  student  world.  The  temper  of  the  age  was 
against  scientific  or  philosophical  studies.  The  older  enthusiasm  for 
knowledge  was  dying  down  ;  the  study  of  law  was  the  one  source  of 
promotion,  whether  in  Church  or  state  ;  philosophy  was  discredited, 
literature  in  its  purer  forms  became  almost  extinct.  After  forty  years 
of  incessant  study.  Bacon  found  himself  in  his  own  words  ''  unheard, 
forgotten,  buried.''  He  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  wealthy,  but 
his  wealth  was  gone.  **  During  the  twenty  years  that  I  have  specially 
laboured  in  the  attainment  of  wisdom,  abandoning  the  path  of  common 
men,  I  have  spent  on  these  pursuits  more  than  two  thousand  pounds, 
on  account  of  the  cost  of  books,  experiments,  instruments,  tables,  the 
acquisition  of  languages,  and  the  like.  Add  to  all  this  the  sacrifices  I 
have  made  to  procure  the  friendship  of  the  wise,  and  to  obtain  well- 
instructed  assistants.''  Ruined  and  bafided  in  his  hopes,  Bacon  listened 
to  the  counsels  of  his  friend  Grosscteste  and  renounced  the  world.  He 
became  a  friar  of  the  order  of  S.  Francis,  an  order  where  books  and 
study  were  looked  upon  as  hindrances  to  the  work  which  it  had 
specially  undertaken,  that  of  preaching  among  the  masses  of  the  poor. 
He  had  written  hardly  anything.  So  far  was  he  from  attempting  to 
wnte,  that  his  new  superiors  had  prohibited  him  from  publishing  any- 
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thing  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  book  and  penance  of  bread  and 
water.  But  we  can  see  the  craving  of  his  mind,  the  passionate  instinct 
of  creation  which  marks  the  man  of  genius,  in  the  joy  with  which  he 
seized  the  strange  opportunity  which  suddenly  opened  before  him. 
"  Some  few  chapters  on  different  subjects,  written  at  the  entreaty  of 
friends/'  seem  to  have  got  abroad,  and  were  brought  by  one  of  his 
chaplains  under  the  notice  of  Clement  the  Fourth.  The  Pope  at  once 
invited  him  to  write.  Again  difficulties  stood  in  his  way.  Materials, 
transcription,  and  other  expenses  for  such  a  work  as  he  projected 
would  cost  at  least  ;£6o,  and  the  Pope  had  not  sent  a  penny.  He 
begged  help  from  his  family,  but  they  were  ruined  like  himself.  No 
one  would  lend  to  a  mendicant  friar,  and  when  his  friends  raised  the 
money  it  was  by  pawning  their  goods  in  the  hope  of  repayment  from 
Clement.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the  work  itself,  abstruse  and  scientific  as 
was  its  subject,  had  to  be  treated  in  a  clear  and  popular  form  to  gain 
the  Papal  ear.  Hut  difficulties  which  would  have  crushed  another 
man  only  roused  Roger  Bacon  to  an  almost  superhuman  energy.  In 
little  more  than  a  year  the  work  was  done.  The  "  greater  work,"  itself 
in  modern  form  a  closely  printed  folio,  with  its  successive  summaries 
and  appendices  in  the  "  lesser  "  and  the  **  third  "  works  (which  make  a 
good  octavo  more)  were  produced  and  forwarded  to  the  Pope  within 
fifteen  months. 

No  trace  of  this  fiery  haste  remains  in  the  book  itself.  The  "  Opus 
Majus ''  is  alike  wonderful  in  plan  and  detail.  Bacon's  main  plan,  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Whewell,  is"  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the 
mode  of  philosophizing,  to  set  forth  the  reasons  why  knowledge  had 
not  made  a  greater  progress,  to  draw  back  attention  to  sources  of 
knowledge  which  had  been  unwisely  neglected,  to  discover  other 
sources  which  were  yet  wholly  unknown,  and  to  animate  men  to  the 
undertaking  by  a  prospect  of  the  vast  advantages  which  it  offered." 
The  developement  of  his  scheme  is  on  the  largest  scale ;  he  gathers 
together  the  whole  knowledge  of  his  time  on  every  branch  of  science 
which  it  possessed,  and  as  he  passes  them  in  review  he  suggests  im- 
provements in  nearly  all.  His  labours,  both  here  and  in  his  after 
works,  in  the  field  of  grammar  and  philology,  his  perseverance  in 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  correct  texts,  of  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  languages,  of  an  exact  interpretation,  arc  hardly  less  remarkable  than 
his  scientific  investigations.  But  from  grammar  he  passes  to  mathe- 
matics, from  mathematics  to  experimental  philosophy.  Under  the 
name  of  mathematics  was  included  all  the  physical  science  of  the  time. 
"  The  neglect  of  it  for  nearly  thirty  or  forty  years,"  pleads  Bacon  passion- 
ately, "  hath  nearly  destroyed  the  entire  studies  of  Latin  Christendom. 
For  he  who  knows  not  mathematics  cannot  know  any  other  sciences ; 
and  what  is  more,  he  cannot  discover  his  own  ignorance  or  find  its 
proper  remedies."      Geography,  chronology,  arithmetic,  music,  art 
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brought  into  something  of  scientific  form,  and  the  same  rapid  examina- 
tion is  devoted  to  the  question  of  climate,  to  hydrography,  geography, 
and  astrdogy.  The  subject  of  optics,  his  own  especial  study,  is  treated 
with  greater  fulness  ;  he  enters  into  the  question  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
eye,  besides  discussing  the  problems  which  lie  more  strictly  within  the 
province  of  optical  science.  In  a  word,  the  "  Greater  Work,'*  to  borrow 
the  phrase  of  Dr.  Whewell,  is  *^  at  once  the  Encyclopaedia  and  the 
Novum  Organum  of  the  thirteenth  century.*'  The  whole  of  the  after 
works  of  Roger  Bacon — and  treatise  after  treatise  has  of  late  been 
disentombed  from  our  libraries— are  but  developements  in  detail  of  the 
magnificent  conception  he  had  laid  before  Clement.  Such  a  work  was 
its  own  great  reward.  From  the  world  around  Roger  Bacon  could 
look  for  and  found  small  recognition.  No  word  of  acknowledgement 
seems  to  have  reached  its  author  from  the  Pope.  If  we  may  credit  a 
more  recent  story,  his  writings  only  gained  him  a  prison  from  his 
order.  "  Unheard,  foigotten,  buried,"  the  old  man  died  as  he  had 
lived,  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  later  ages  to  roll  away  the  obscurity 
that  had  gathered  round  his  memory,  and  to  place  first  in  the  great 
roll  of  modem  science  the  name  of  Roger  Bacon. 


Section  V.-Henry  the  Third,  1216-1257. 

[AuiMcritii  t. — The  two  great  authorities  for  this  period  are  the  hislorio- 

fraphen  of  St.  Albans,  Roger  of  \Vcndover,  whose  work  ends  in  1235,  and 
is  editor  and  continuatnr  Matthew  Paris.  The  first  is  full  but  inaccurate,  and 
with  strons  royal  and  ecclesiastical  sympathies  :  of  the  character  of  Matthew, 
I  have  spoken  at  the  close  of  the  present  section.  The  Chronicles  of  Dunstable, 
Waverley,  and  Burton  (published  in  Mr.  Luard's  "  Annales  Monastici ")  supply 
many  details.  The  '*  Koyal  Letters,"  edited  by  Dr.  Shirley,  with  an  admirable 
preface,  are,  like  the  Patent  and  Close  Rolls,  of  the  highest  value.  For 
opposition  to  Rome,  see  "Grosseteste's  Letters,"  edited  by  Mr.  Luard.] 

The  death  of  the  Earl  Marshal  in  1219  left  the  direction  of  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  a  new  legate,  Pandulf,  of  Stephen  Langton  who  had  just 
returned  forgiven  from  Rome,  and  of  the  Justiciar,  Hubert  de  Burgh. 
It  was  an  age  of  transition,  and  the  temper  ofthe  Justiciar  was  eminently 
transitional.  Bred  in  the  school  of  Henry  the  Second,  he  had  little 
sympathy  with  national  freedom ;  his  conception  of  good  government, 
like  that  of  his  master,  lay  in  a  wise  personal  administration,  in  the 
preservation  of  order  and  law.  But  he  combined  with  this  a  thoroughly 
English  desire  for  national  independence,  a  hatred  of  foreigners,  and  a 
reluctance  to  waste  English  blood  and  treasure  in  Continental  struggles. 
Able  as  he  proved  himself,  his  task  was  one  of  no  common  difficulty. 
He  was  hampered  by  the  constant  interference  of  Rome.  A  Papal 
legate  resided  at  the  EngUsh  court,  and  claimed  a  share  in  the  admin- 
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istration  of  the  realm  as  the  representative  of  its  over-lord,  and  as 
guardian  of  the  young  sovereign.  A  foreign  party,  too,  had  still  a  foot- 
ing in  the  kingdom,  for  William  Marshal  had  been  unable  to  rid  him- 
self of  men  like  Peter  des  Roches  or  Faukes  de  Breaut^,  who 
had  fought  on  the  royal  side  in  the  struggle  against  Lewis.  Hubert 
had  to  deal  too  with  the  anarchy  which  that  struggle  left  behind 
it.  From  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  centre  of  England  had  been 
covered  with  the  domains  of  great  nobles,  whose  longings  were  for 
feudal  independence,  and  whose  spirit  of  revolt  had  been  held  in  check, 
partly  by  the  stem  rule  of  the  Kings,  and  partly  by  their  creation  of  a 
baronage  sprung  from  the  Court  and  settled  for  the  most  part  in  the 
North.  The  oppression  of  John  united  both  the  older  and  these  newer 
houses  in  the  struggle  fur  the  Charter.  But  the  character  of  each 
remained  unchanged,  and  the  close  of  the  struggle  saw  the  feudal  party 
break  out  in  their  old  lawlessness  and  defiance  of  the  Crown.  For  a 
time  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  days  seemed  revived.  But  the  Justiciar 
was  resolute  to  crush  it,  and  he  was  backed  by  the  strenuous  eflbrts  of 
Stephen  Langton.  The  Earl  of  Chester,  the  head  of  the  feudal 
baronage,  though  he  rose  in  armed  rebellion,  quailed  before  the  march 
of  Hubert  and  the  Primate's  threats  of  excommunication.  A  more 
formidable  foe  remained  in  the  Frenchman,  Faukes  de  Breaut^  the 
sheriff  of  six  counties,  with  six  royal  castles  in  his  hands,  and  allied 
both  with  the  rebel  barons  and  Llewelyn  of  Wales.  His  castle  of 
Bedford  was  besieged  for  two  months  before  its  surrender,  and  the 
stem  justice  of  Hubert  hanged  the  twenty-four  knights  and  their  retainers 
who  formed  the  garrison  before  its  walls.  The  blow  was  effectual; 
the  royal  castles  were  surrendered  by  the  barons,  and  the  land  was 
once  more  at  peace.  Freed  from  foreign  soldiery,  the  country  was 
freed  also  from  the  presence  of  the  foreign  legate.  Langton  wrested  a 
promise  from  Rome  that  so  long  as  he  lived  no  future  legate  should  be 
sent  to  England,  and  with  Pandulfs  resignation  in  1221  the  direct 
interference  of  the  Papacy  in  the  government  of  the  realm  came  to  an 
end.  But  even  these  services  of  the  Primate  were  small  compared 
with  his  services  to  English  freedom.  Throughout  his  life  the  Charter 
was  the  6rst  object  of  his  care.  The  omission  of  the  articles  which 
restricted  the  royal  power  over  taxation  in  the  Charter  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Henry's  accession  was  doubtless  due  to  the  Archbishop's 
absence  and  disgrace  at  Rome.  The  suppression  of  disorder  seems  to 
have  revived  the  older  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  royal  ministers ; 
when  Langton  demanded  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  Charter  in  Parlia- 
ment at  London,  William  Brewer,  one  of  the  King's  councillors,  pro- 
tested that  it  had  been  extorted  by  force,  and  was  without  legal  validity. 
"  If  you  loved  the  King,  William,"  the  Primate  burst  out  in  anger,  "you 
would  not  throw  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  peace  of  the 
realm."    The  King  was  cowed  by  the  Archbishop's  wrath,  and  at  once 
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promised  observance  of  the  Charter.  Two  years  after,  its  solemn  pro- 
mulgation was  demanded  by  the  Archbishop  and  the  barons  as  the 
price  of  a  subsidy,  and  Henry's  assent  established  the  principle,  so 
fruitful  of  constitutional  results,  that  redress  of  wrongs  precedes  a  grant 
to  the  Crown. 

The  deatlv  of  Stephen  Langton  in  1228  proved  a  heavy  blow  to 
English  freedom.  In  1227  Henr>'  had  declared  himself  of  age  ;  and 
though  Hubert  still  remained  Justiciar,  every  year  saw  him  more 
powerless  in  his  struggle  with  Rome  and  with  the  tendencies  of  the 
King.  In  the  mediaeval  theor)'  of  the  Papacy,  the  constitution  of 
Christendom  as  a  spiritual  realm  took  the  feudal  form  of  the  secular 
kingdoms  within  its  pale,  with  the  Pope  for  sovereign,  bishops  for  his 
barons,  the  clerg>'  for  his  under  vassals.  As  the  King  demanded  aids 
and  subsidies  in  case  of  need  from  his  liegemen,  so  it  was  believed 
might  the  head  of  the  Church  from  the  priesthood.  At  this  moment 
the  Papacy,  exhausted  by  its  long  struggle  with  Frederick  the  Second, 
grew  more  and  more  extortionate  in  its  demands.  It  regarded 
England  as  a  vassal  kingdom,  and  as  bound  to  aid  its  overlord.  The 
baronage,  however,  rejected  the  demand  of  aid  from  the  laity,  and  the 
Pope  fell  back  on  the  clergy.  He  demanded  a  tithe  of  all  the  move- 
ables ofthe  priesthood,  and  a  threat  of  excommunication  silenced  their 
murmurs.  Exaction  followed  exaction,  the  very  rights  of  the  lay 
patrons  were  set  aside,  and  under  the  name  of  "  reserves  "  presenta- 
tions to  English  benefices  were  sold  in  the  Papal  market,  while  Italian 
clergy  were  quartered  on  the  best  livings  of  the  Church.  The  general 
indignation  found  vent  at  last  in  a  wide  conspiracy  ;  letters  from  **  the 
whole  body  of  those  who  prefer  to  die  rather  than  be  ruined  by  the 
Romans "  were  scattered  over  the  kingdom  by  armed  men  ;  tithes 
gathered  for  the  Pope  and  foreign  clergy  were  seized  and  given  to  the 
poor,  the  Papal  commissioners  beaten,  and  their  bulls  trodden  under 
foot.  The  remonstrances  of  Rome  only  revealed  the  national  character 
of  the  movement ;  but  as  inquiry  proceeded  the  hand  of  the  Justiciar 
himself  was  seen  to  have  been  at  work.  Sheriffs  had  stood  idly  by 
while  the  violence  was  done ;  royal  letters  had  been  shown  by  the 
rioters  as  approving  their  acts  ;  and  the  Pope  openly  laid  the  charge  of 
the  outbreak  on  the  secret  connivance  of  Hubert  de  Burgh.  The  charge 
came  at  a  time  when  Henry  was  in  full  collision  with  his  minister,  to 
whom  he  attributed  the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  regain  the  foreign 
dominions  of  his  house.  An  invitation  from  the  barons  of  Normandy 
had  been  rejected  through  Hubert's  remonstrances,  and  when  a  great 
armament  gathered  at  Portsmouth  for  a  campaign  in  Poitou,  it  was 
dispersed  for  want  of  transport  and  supplies.  The  young  King  drew 
his  sword  and  rushed  madly  on  the  Justiciar,  whom  he  charged  with 
treason  and  corruption  by  thegold  of  France  ;  but  the  quarrel  was 
appeased,  and  the  expedition  deferred  for  the  year.     The  failure  of  the 
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campaign  in  the  following  year,  when  Henry  took  the  field  in  Britanny 
and  Poitou,  was  again  laid  at  the  door  of  Hubert,  whose  opposition 
was  said  to  have  prevented  an  engagement.  The  Papal  accusadon 
filled  up  the  measure  of  Henry's  wrath.  Hubert  was  dragged  from  a 
chapel  at  Brentwood  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  a  smith  was 
ordered  to  shackle  him.  "  I  will  die  any  death,"  replied  the  smith, 
''before  I  put  iron  on  the  man  who  freed  England  from  the  stranger 
and  saved  Dover  from  France."  On  the  remonstrances  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  Hubert  was  replaced  in  sanctuary,  but  hunger  compdied 
him  to  surrender ;  he  was  thrown  a  prisoner  into  the  Tower,  and 
though  soon  released  he  remained  powerless  in  the  realm.  His  hXi 
left  England  without  a  check  to  the  rule  of  Henry  himself. 

There  was  a  certain  refinement  in  Henry's  temper  which  won  him 
affection  even  in  the  worst  days  of  his  rule.  The  Abbey-church  of 
Westm inciter,  with  which  he  replaced  the  ruder  minster  of  the  Con- 
fessor, remains  a  monument  of  his  artistic  taste.  He  was  a  patron 
and  friend  of  artists  and  men  of  letters,  and  himself  skilled  in  the 
"gay  science"  of  the  troubadour.  From  the  cruelty,  the  lust,  the 
impiety  of  bis  father  he  was  absolutely  free.  But  of  the  political 
capacity  which  had  been  the  char«icteristic  of  his  house  he  had  litdc 
or  none.  Profuse,  changeable,  impulsive  alike  in  good  and  ill,  un- 
bridled in  temper  and  tongue,  reckless  in  insult  and  wit,  Henry's 
delight  was  in  the  display  of  an  empty  and  prodigal  magnificence,  his 
one  notion  of  government  a  dream  of  arbitrary  power.  But  frivolous 
as  the  King's  mood  was,  he  clung  with  a  weiik  man's  obstinacy  to  a 
distinct  line  of  policy.  He  cherished  the  hope  of  recovering  his 
heritage  across  the  sea.  He  believed  in  the  absolute  power  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  looked  on  the  pledges  of  the  Great  Charter  as  promises 
which  force  had  wrested  from  the  King  and  which  force  could  wrest 
back  again.  The  claim  which  the  French  kings  were  advancing  to  a 
divine  and  absolute  power  gave  a  sanction  in  Henry's  mind  to  the 
claim  of  absolute  authority  which  was  still  maintained  by  his  favourite 
advisers  in  the  royal  council.  The  death  of  Langton,  the  fall  of  Hubert 
de  Hurgh,  left  him  free  to  surround  himself  with  dependent  ministers, 
mere  agents  of  the  royal  will.  Hosts  of  hungry  Poitevins  and  Bretons 
were  at  once  summoned  over  to  occupy  the  royal  castles  and  fill  the 
judicial  and  administrative  posts  about  the  Court.  His  marriage  with 
Eleanor  of  Provence  was  followed  by  the  arrival  in  England  of  the 
Queen's  uncles.  The  "  Savoy,"  as  his  house  in  the  Strand  was  named, 
still  recalls  Peter  of  Savoy,  who  arrived  five  years  later  to  take  for  a 
while  the  chief  place  at  Henry's  council-board  ;  another  brother,  Boni- 
face, was  on  Archbishop  Edmund's  death  consecrated  to  the  highest 
post  in  the  realm  save  the  Crown  itself,  the  Archbishoprick  of  Canter- 
bury. The  young  Primate,  like  his  brother,  brought  with  him  foreign 
fashions  strange  enough  to  English  folk.   His  armed  retainers  pillaged 
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the  markets.  His  own  archiepiscopal  fist  felled  to  the  ground  the  prior 
of  St.  Bartholomew-by'Smithfield,  who  opposed  his  visitation.  London 
was  roused  by  the  outrage  ;  on  the  King^s  refusal  to  do  justice  a  noisy 
crowd  of  citizens  surrounded  the  Primate's  house  at  Lambeth  with 
cries  of  vengeance,  and  the  "  handsome  archbishop, **  as  his  followers 
styled  him,  was  glad  to  escape  over  sea.  This  brood  of  Provencals 
was  followed  in  1243  by  the  arrival  of  the  Poitevin  relatives  of  John's 
queen,  Isabella  of  Angoulemc.  Aymer  was  made  liishop  of  Win- 
chester ;  William  of  Valence  received  the  earldom  of  Pembroke.  Even 
the  King's  jester  was  a  Poitevin.  Hundreds  of  their  dependants  fol- 
lowed these  great  lords  to  find  a  fortune  in  the  English  realm.  The 
Poitevin  lords  brought  in  their  train  a  bevy  of  ladies  in  search  of 
husbands,  and  three  English  earls  who  were  in  royal  wardship  were 
wedded  by  the  King  to  foreigners.  The  whole  machinery  of  adminis- 
tration passed  into  the  hands  of  men  ignorant  and  contemptuous  of 
the  principles  of  English  government  or  English  law.  Their  rule  was 
;i  mere  anarchy ;  the  very  retainers  of  the  royal  household  turned 
robbers,  and  pillaged  foreign  merchants  in  the  precincts  of  the  Court ; 
corruption  invaded  the  judicature ;  Henry  de  Bath,  a  justiciar,  was 
provcid  to  have  openly  taken  bribes  and  to  have  adjudged  to  himself 
disputed  estates. 

That  roisgovernment  of  this  kind  should  have  gone  on  unchecked, 
in  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  was  owing  to  the  disunion 
and  sluggishness  of  the  English  baronage.  On  the  first  arrival  of  the 
foreigners,  Richard,  the  Earl  Marshal,  a  son  of  the  great  Regent,  stood 
forth  as  their  leader  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  strangers  from  the 
royal  Council,  and  though  deserted  by  the  bulk  of  the  nobles,  he 
ddfeated  the  foreign  forces  sent  against  him,  and  forced  the  King  to 
treat  for  peace.  But  at  this  moment  the  Earl  was  drawn  by  an  intrigue 
of  Peter  des  Roches  to  Ireland  ;  he  fell  in  a  petty  skirmish,  and  the 
barons  were  left  without  a  head.  Edmund  Rich,  whom  we  have  seen 
as  an  Oxford  teacher  and  who  had  risen  to  the  .Archbishoprick  of  Can- 
terbury, forced  the  King  to  dismiss  Peter  from  court  ;  but  there  was 
no  real  change  of  system,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  Archbishop 
and  of  Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  remained  fruitless.  In 
the  long  interval  of  misrule,  which  followed,  the  financial  straits  of  the 
King  forced  him  to  heap  exaction  on  exaction.  The  Forest  Laws  were 
used  as  a  means  of  extortion,  sees  and  abbeys  were  kept  vacant,  loans 
were  wrested  from  lords  and  prelates,  the  Court  itself  lived  at  free 
quarters  wherever  it  moved.  Supplies  of  this  kind  however  were 
utterly  insufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  King's  prodigality.  A 
sixth  of  the  royal  revenue  was  wasted  in  pensions  to  foreign  favourites. 
The  debts  of  the  Crown  mounted  to  four  times  its  annual  income.  Henry 
was  forced  to  appeal  to  the  Great  Council  of  the  realm,  and  aid  was 
granted   on   condition  that  the  King  confirmed  the  Charter.     The 
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Charter  was  confirmed  and  steadily  disregarded  ;  and  the  resentment 
of  the  barons  expressed  itself  in  a  determined  protest  and  a  refusal  ol 
further  subsidies.  In  spite  of  their  refusal  however  Henry  gathered 
money  enough  for  a  costly  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Poitou.  The 
attempt  ended  in  failure  and  shame.  At  Taillebourg  the  forces  under 
Henry  fled  in  disgraceful  rout  before  the  French  as  far  as  Saintes,and 
only  the  sudden  illness  of  Lewis  the  Ninth  and  a  disease  which  scat- 
tered his  army  saved  Bordeaux  from  the  conquerors.  The  treasury 
was  drained,  and  Henry  was  driven  to  make  a  fresh  appeal  to  the 
baronage.  The  growing  resolution  of  the  nobles  to  enforce  good 
government  was  seen  in  their  demand  that  the  confirmation  of  the 
Charter  was  to  be  followed  by  the  election  of  Justiciar,  Chancellor, 
and  Treasurer  in  the  Great  Council,  and  that  a  perpetual  Council  was  to 
.attend  the  King  and  devise  further  reforms.  The  plan  broke  against 
Henry's  resistance  and  a  Papal  prohibition.  The  scourge  of  Papal 
taxation  fell  heavily  on  the  clergy.  After  vain  appeals  to  Rome  and 
to  the  King,  Archbishop  Edmund  retired  to  an  exile  of  despair  at 
Pontigny,  and  tax-gatherer  after  tax-gatherer  with  powers  of  excom- 
munication, suspension  from  orders,  and  presentation  to  benefices, 
descended  on  the  unhappy  priesthood.  The  wholesale  pillage  kindled 
a  wide  spirit  of  resistance.  Oxford  gave  the  signal  by  hunting  a  Papal 
legate  out  of  the  city,  amid  cries  of  "  usurer  *'  and  "  simoniac  "  from  the 
mob  of  students.  Fulk  Fitz-Warenne  in  the  name  of  the  barons 
bade  a  Papal  collector  begone  out  of  England.  "  If  you  tarry  three 
days  longer,"  he  added,  "you  and  your  company  shall  be  cut  to  pieces.* 
For  a  time  Henry  himself  was  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  national 
indignation.  Letters  from  the  King,  the  nobles  and  the  prelates  pn>> 
tested  against  the  Papal  exactions,  and  orders  were  given  that  no 
money  should  be  exported  from  the  realm.  But  the  threat  of  interdict 
soon  drove  Henry  back  on  a  policy  of  spoliation,  in  which  he  went 
hand  in  hand  with  Rome. 

The  story  of  this  period  of  misrule  has  been  preserved  for  us  by 
an  annalist  whose  pages  glow  with  the  new  outburst  of  patriotic 
feeling  which  this  common  oppression  of  the  people  and  the  clergy 
had  produced.  Matthew  Paris  is  the  greatest,  as  he  is  in  reality 
the  last,  of  our  monastic  historians.  The  school  of  S.  Alban's  sur- 
vived indeed  till  a  far  later  time,  but  the  writers  dwindle  into  mere 
annalists  whose  view  is  bounded  by  the  abbey  precincts,  and  whose 
work  is  as  colourless  as  it  is  jejune.  In  Matthew  the  breadth  and 
precision  of  the  narrative,  the  copiousness  of  his  information  on 
topics  whether  national  or  European,  the  general  fairness  and  justice 
of  his  comments,  are  only  surpassed  by  the  patriotic  fire  and  enthu* 
siasm  of  the  whole.  He  had  succeeded  Roger  of  Wendover  as 
chronicler  at  S.  Alban's  ;  and  the  Greater  Chronicle  with  an  abridge- 
ment of  it  which  has  long  passed  under  the  name  of  Matthew  of 
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Westminster,  a  "  History  of  the  English,"  and  the  **  Lives  of  the 
Eartier  Abbots,"  were  only  a  few  among  the  voluminous  works  which 
ittest  his  prodigious  industry.  He  was  an  artist  as  well  as 
.in  historian,  and  many  of  the  manuscripts  which  are  preserved  are 
illustrated  by  his  own  hand.  A  large  circle  of  correspondents— bishops 
like  Grosseteste,  ministers  like  Hubert  de  Burgh,  officials  like  Alex- 
ander de  Swereford— furnished  him  with  minute  accounts  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  proceedings.  Pilgrims  from  the  East  and  Papal 
agents  brought  news  of  foreign  events  to  his  scriptorium  at  S.  Alban's. 
He  had  access  to  and  quotes  largely  from  state  documents,  charters, 
and  exchequer  rolls.  The  frequency  of  the  royal  visits  to  the  abbey 
brought  him  a  store  of  political  intelligence,  and  Henr)'  himself  con- 
tributed to  the  great  chronicle  which  his  preserved  with  so  terrible  a 
&ithfiilness  the  memory  of  his  weakness  and  misgovemnient.  On 
one  solemn  feast-day  the  King  recognized  Matthew,  and  bidding  him 
sit  on  the  middle  step  between  the  floor  and  the  throne,  begged  him 
to  write  the  story  of  the  day's  proceedings.  While  on  a  visit  to  S. 
Alban's  he  invited  him  to  his  table  and  chamber,  and  enumerated  by 
name  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  English  baronies  for  his  information. 
But  all  this  royal  patronage  has  left  little  mark  on  his  work.  **  The 
case,"  as  he  says,  "  of  historical  writers  is  hard,  for  if  they  tell  the 
truth  they  provoke  men,  and  if  they  write  what  is  false  they  offend 
God."  With  all  the  fulness  of  the  school  of  court  historians,  such  as 
Benedict  or  Hoveden,  Matthew  Paris  combines  an  independence  and 
patriotism  which  is  strange  to  their  pages.  He  denounces  with  the 
same  unsparing  energy  the  oppression  of  the  Papacy  and  the  King. 
His  point  of  view  is  neither  that  of  a  courtier  nor  of  a  churchman,  but 
of  an  Englishman,  and  the  new  national  tone  of  his  chronicle  is  but 
an  echo  of  the  national  sentiment  which  at  last  bound  nobles  and 
yeomen  and  churchmen  together  into  a  people  resolute  to  wrest 
freedom  from  the  Crown. 
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Seetiom  VI.— The  Primrs. 

[AutkcrHus. — Kccleslon's  Tract  on  their  arrival  in  England  and  Adam 
Manh's  Letters,  whh  Mr.  Brewer's  admirable  Preface,  in  the  **  Monumcnta 
Franciscana  **  of  the  Rolls  series.  Grossetcste's  Letters  in  the  same  scries, 
edited  by  Mr.  Luard.  For  a  genera]  account  of  the  whole  movement,  sec 
Milman*s  "  Latin  Christianity,"  vol.  iv.  caps.  9  and  10.] 

From  the  tedious  record  of  misgovemment  and  political  weakness 
which  stretches  over  the  forty  years  we  have  passed  through,  we  turn 
with  relief  to  the  story  of  the  Friars. 

Never,  as  we  have  seen,  had  the  priesthood  wielded  such  boundless 
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power  over  Christendom  as  in  the  days  of  Innocent  the  Third  and  his 
immediate  successors.  But  its  religious  hold  on  the  people  was 
loo  ening  day  by  day.  The  old  reverence  for  the  Papacy  was  fading 
away  before  the  universal  resentment  at  its  political  ambition,  its  lavish 
use  of  interdict  and  excommunication  for  purely  secular  ends,  its 
degradation  of  the  most  sacred  sentences  into  means  of  financial 
extortion.  In  Italy  the  struggle  that  was  opening  between  Rome  and 
Frederick  the  Second  disclosed  a  spirit  of  scepticism  which  among  the 
Epicurean  poets  of  Florence  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
attacked  the  very  foundations  of  the  faith  itself.  In  Southern  Gaul, 
Languedoc  and  Provence  had  embraced  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses, 
and  thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  the  Papacy.  Even  in  England,  though 
there  were  no  signs  as  yet  of  religious  revolt,  and  though  the  politkal 
action  of  Rome  had  been  in  the  main  on  the  side  of  freedom,  there  was 
a  spirit  of  resistance  to  its  interference  with  national  concerns  which 
broke  out  in  the  struggle  against  John.  '*  The  Pope  has  no  part  in 
secular  matters,"  had  been  the  reply  of  London  to  the  interdict  of 
Honorius.  And  within  the  English  Church  itself  there  was  much  t3 
call  for  reform.  Its  attitude  in  the  strife  for  the  Charter  as  well  as  the 
after  work  of  the  Primate  had  made  it  more  popular  than  ever  ;  but 
its  spiritual  enerp^y  was  Ics^  than  its  political.  The  disuse  of  preaching, 
the  decline  of  the  monastic  orders  into  rich  landowners,  the  non- 
residence  and  ignorance  of  the  parish  priests,  robbed  the  clergy  of 
spiritual  influence.  The  abuses  of  the  time  foiled  even  the  energy  of 
such  men  as  Bishop  Grosseteste  of  Lincoln.  His  constitutions  forbid 
the  clergy  to  haunt  taverns,  to  gamble,  to  share  in  drinking  bouts,  to 
mix  in  the  riot  and  debauchery  of  the  life  of  the  baronage.  But  such 
prohibitions  only  witness  to  the  prevalence  of  the  evils  they  denounce. 
Bishops  and  deans  were  withdrawn  from  their  ecclesiastical  duties  to 
act  as  ministers,  judges,  or  ambassadors.  Benefices  were  heaped  in 
hundreds  at  a  time  on  royal  favourites  like  John  ManseL  Abbeys 
absorbed  the  tithes  of  parishes,  and  then  served  them  by  half-starved 
vicars,  while  exemptions  purchased  from  Rome  shielded  the  scandal- 
ous lives  of  canons  and  monks  from  all  episcopal  discipline.  And 
f)chind  all  this  was  a  group  of  secular  statesmen  and  scholars,  waging 
indeed  no  open  warfare  with  the  Church,  but  noting  with  bitter  sarcasm 
its  abuses  and  its  f  ailts. 

To  bring  the  workl  back  again  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  wastlie 
aim  of  two  religious  orders  which  sprang  suddenly  to  life  at  the  opening 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  zeal  of  the  Spaniard  Dominic  was  roused 
at  the  sight  of  the  lordly  prelates  who  sought  by  fire  and  sword  to  win 
the  Albigensian  heretics  to  the  faith.  "Zeal,"  he  cried,  "must  be  met 
by  zeal,  lowliness  by  lowliness,  false  sanctity  by  real  sanctity,  preaching 
lies  by  preaching  truth."  His  fiery  ardour  and  rigid  orthodoxy  were 
seconded  by  the  mystical  piety,  the  imaginative  enthusiasm  of  Fnuicis 
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of  Assist.  The  life  of  Francis  falls  like  a  stream  of  tender  light  across 
the  daricness  of  the  time.  In  the  frescoes  of  Giotto  or  the  verse  of 
Dante  we  see  him  take  Poverty  for  his  bride.  He  strips  himself  of  all, 
he  flings  his  very  clothes  at  his  father's  feet,  that  he  may  be  one  with 
Nature  and  God.  His  passionate  verse  claims  the  Moon  for  his  sister 
and  the  Sun  for  his  brother,  he  calls  on  his  brother  the  Wind,  and  his 
sister  the  Water.  His  last  faint  cry  was  a  "  Welcome,  Sister  Death  !  '* 
Strangely  as  the  two  men  differed  from  each  other,  their  aim  was  the 
same — to  convert  the  heathen,  to  extirpate  heresy,  to  reconcile  know- 
ledge with  orthodoxy,  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  The  work  was 
to  be  done  by  the  entire  reversal  of  the  older  monastic  ism,  by  seeking 
persona!  salvation  in  effort  for  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men,  by 
exchanging  the  solitary  of  the  cloister  for  the  preacher,  the  monk  for 
the  friar.  To  force  the  new  "  brethren  "  into  entire  dependence  on 
those  among  whom  they  laboured  their  vow  of  Poverty  was  turned  into  a 
stem  reality  ;  the"  Begging  Friars  "were  to  subsist  on  the  alms  of  the 
poor,  they  might  possess  neither  money  nor  lands,  the  very  houses  in 
which  they  lived  were  to  be  held  in  trust  for  them  by  others.  The  tide 
of  popular  enthusiasm  which  welcomed  their  appearance  swept  before 
it  the  reluctance  of  Rome,  the  jealousy  of  the  older  orders,  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  parochial  priesthood.  Thousands  of  brethren  gathered  in 
a  few  years  round  Francis  and  Dominic ;  and  the  begging  preachers, 
clad  in  their  coarse  frock  of  serge,  with  a  girdle  of  rope  round  their 
waist,  wandered  barefooted  as  missionaries  over  Asia,  battled  with 
heresy  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  lectured  in  the  Universities,  and  preached 
and  toiled  among  the  poor. 

To  the  towns  especially  the  coming  of  the  Friars  was  a  religious 
revolution.  They  had  been  left  for  the  most  part  to  the  worst  anrj 
most  ignorant  of  the  clergy,  the  mass-priest,  whose  sole  subsistence 
lay  in  his  fees.  Burgher  and  artisan  were  left  to  spell  out  what 
religious  instruction  they  might  from  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  the 
Church's  ritual,  or  the  scriptural  pictures  and  sculptures  which  were 
graven  on  the  walls  of  its  minsters.  We  can  hardly  wonder  at  the 
burst  of  enthusiasm  which  welcomed  the  itinerant  preacher,  whose 
fervid  appeal,  coarse  wit,  and  familiar  story  brought  religion  into  the 
fskir  and  the  market-place.  The  Black  Friars  of  Dominic,  the  Grey 
Friars  of  Francis,  were  received  with  the  same  delight  As  the  older 
orders  had  chosen  the  country,  the  Friars  cho^e  the  town.  They  had 
hardly  landed  at  Dover  before  they  made  straight  for  London  and 
C  xford.  In  their  ignorance  of  the  road  the  two  first  (rrey  Brothers 
lost  their  way  in  the  woods  between  Oxford  and  Baldon,  and  fearful 
of  night  and  of  the  floods,  turned  aside  to  a  grange  of  the  monks  of 
Abingdon.  Their  ragged  clothes  and  foreign  gestures,  as  they  prayed 
for  hospitality,  led  the  porter  to  take  them  for  jongleurs,  the  jesters 
and  jugglers  oif  the  day,  and  the  news  of  this  break  in  the  monotony 
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of  their  lives  brought  prior,  sacrist,  and  cellarer  to  the  door  to 
welcome  them  and  witness  their  tricks.  The  disappointment  was  too 
much  for  the  temper  of  the  monks,  and. the  brothers  were  kicked 
roughly  from  the  gate  to  find  their  night's  lodging  under  a  tree.  But 
the  welcome  of  the  townsmen  made  up  everywhere  for  the  ill-will  and 
opposition  of  both  clergy  and  monks.  The  work  of  the  Friars  was 
physical  as  well  as  moral  The  rapid  progress  of  population  within 
the  boroughs  had  outstripped  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  fever  or  plague  or  the  more  terrible  scourge  of  leprosy 
festered  in  the  wretched  hovels  of  the  suburbs.  It  was  to  haunts  such 
as  these  that  Francis  had  pointed  his  disciples,  and  the  Grey  Brethren 
at  once  fixed  themselves  in  the  meanest  and  poorest  quarters  of  each 
town.  Their  first  work  lay  in  the  noisome  laiar-houses ;  it  was 
amongst  the  lepers  that  they  commonly  chose  the  site  of  their  homes. 
At  London  they  settled  in  the  shambles  of  Newgate  ;  at  Oxford  they 
made  their  way  to  the  swampy  ground  between  its  walls  and  the 
streams  of  Thames.  Huts  of  mud  and  timber,  as  mean  as  the  huts 
around  them,  rose  within  the  rough  fence  and  ditch  that  bounded  the 
Friary.  The  order  of  Francis  made  a  hard  fight  against  the  taste  for 
sumptuous  buildings  and  for  greater  personal  comfort  which  charac- 
terized the  time.  "  I  did  not  enter  into  religion  to  build  walls,"  pro- 
tested an  English  provincial  when  the  brethren  pressed  for  a  larger 
house ;  and  Albert  of  Pisa  ordered  a  stone  cloister,  which  the  burgesses 
of  Southampton  had  built  for  them,  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  *'  Yoo 
need  no  little  mountains  to  lift  your  heads  to  heaven,"  was  his  scornful 
reply  to  a  claim  for  pillows.  None  but  the  sick  went  shod.  An  Oxford 
Friar  found  a  pair  of  shoes  one  morning,  and  wore  them  at  matins. 
At  night  he  dreamt  that  robbers  leapt  on  him  in  a  dangerous  pass 
between  Gloucester  and  Oxford  with  shouts  of  **  Kill,  kill !  "  ''I  ami 
friar,"  shrieked  the  terror-stricken  brother.  "  You  lie,"  was  the  instact 
answer,  "  for  you  go  shod."  The  Friar  lifted  up  his  foot  in  disproof,  but 
the  shoe  was  there.  In  an  agony  of  repentance  he  woke  and  flung  the 
pair  out  of  window. 

It  was  with  less  success  that  the  order  struggled  against  the  passion 
for  knowledge.  Their  vow  of  poverty,  rigidly  interpreted  as  it  was  by 
their  founders,  would  have  denied  them  the- possession  of  books  or 
materials  for  study.  "  I  am  your  breviary,  I  am  your  breviary,"  Francis 
cried  passionately  to  a  novice  who  asked  for  a  psalter.  When  the 
news  of  a  great  doctor's  reception  was  brought  to  him  at  Paris,  his 
countenance  fell.  **I  am  afraid,  my  son,"  he  repUed,  "that  such 
doctors  will  be  the  destruction  of  my  vineyard.  They  are  the  true 
doctors  who  with  the  meekness  of  wisdom  show  forth  good  works  for 
the  edification  of  their  neighbours."  At  a  later  time  Roger  Bacon,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  suiiered  to  possess  neither  ink,  parchment,  nor 
books ;    and  only   the   Pope's  injunctions  could   dispense  with  the 
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stringent  observance  of  the  rule.  But  one  kind  of  knowledge  indeed 
their  work  almost  forced  on  them.  The  popularity  of  their  preaching 
soon  led  them  to  the  deeper  study  of  theology.  Within  a  short  time 
after  their  establishment  in  England  we  find  as  many  as  thirty  readers 
or  lecturers  appointed  at  Hereford,  Leicester,  Bristol,  and  other  places, 
and  a  regular  succession  of  teachers  provided  at  each  University. 
The  Oxford  Dominicans  lectured  on  theology  in  the  nave  of  their  new 
church,  while  philosophy  was  taught  in  the  cloister.  The  first  pro- 
vincial of  the  Grey  Friars  built  a  school  in  their  Oxford  house,  and 
persuaded  Grosseteste  to  lecture  there.  His  influence  after  his  pro- 
motion to  the  see  of  Lincoln  was  steadily  exerted  to  secure  study 
among  the  Friars,  and  their  establishment  in  the  University.  He  was 
ably  seconded  by  his  scholar,  Adam  Marsh,  or  de  Marisco,  under 
whom  the  Franciscan  school  at  Oxford  attained  a  reputation  through- 
out Christendom.  Lyons,  Paris,  and  Koln  borrowed  from  it  their 
professors  :  it  was  owing,  indeed,  to  its  influence  that  Oxford  now  rose 
to  a  position  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Paris  itself  as  a  centre  of 
scholasticisnL  The  three  most  profound  and  original  of  the  school- 
men— Roger  Bacon,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Ockham — were  among  its 
scholars ;  and  they  were  followed  by  a  crowd  of  teachers  hardly  less 
illustrious  in  their  day. 

But  the  result  of  this  powerful  impulse  was  soon  seen  to  be  fatal  to 
the  wider  intellectual  activity  which  had  till  now  characterized  the 
Universities.  Theology  in  its  scholastic  form,  which  now  found  its 
only  efficient  rivals  in  practical  studies  such  as  medicine  and  law, 
resumed  its  supremacy  in  the  schools ;  while  Aristotle,  who  had 
been  so  long  held  at  bay  as  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  mediaeval 
£uth,  was  now  turned  by  the  adoption  of  his  logical  method  in 
the  discussion  and  definition  of  theological  dogma  into  its  unex- 
pected ally.  It  was  this  very  method  that  led  to  *'  that  unprofitable 
subtlety  and  curiosity"  which  Lord  Bacon  notes  as  the  vice  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy.  But  "  certain  it  is  " — to  continue  the  same  great 
thinker's  comment  on  the  Friars — **  that  if  these  schoolmen  to  their 
great  thirst  of  truth  and  unwearied  travel  of  wit  had  joined  variety  of 
reading  and  contemplation,  they  had  proved  excellent  lights  to  the 
great  advancement  of  all  learning  and  knowledge.''  What,  amidst  all 
their  errors,  they  undoubtedly  did  was  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  rigid 
demonstration  and  a  more  exact  use  of  words,  to  introduce  a  clear  and 
methodical  treatment  of  all  subjects  into  discussion,  and  above  all  to 
substitute  an  appeal  to  reason  for  unquestioning  obedience  to  autho- 
rity. It  was  by  this  critical  tendency,  by  the  new  clearness  and 
precision  which  scholasticism  gave  to  enquiry,  that  in  spite  of  the 
trivial  questions  with  which  it  often  concerned  itself,  it  trained  the 
human  mind  through  the  next  two  centuries  to  a  temper  which  Htted 
it  to  profit  by  the  great  disclosure  of  knowledge  that  brought  about  the 
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Renascence.  And  it  is  to  the  same  spirit  of  fearless  enquiry  as  well 
as  to  the  strong  popular  sympathies  which  their  very  constitntion 
necessitated  that  we  must  attribute  the  influence  which  the  Friars 
undoubtedly  exerted  in  the  coming  struggle  between  the  people  and 
the  Crown.  Their  position  is  clearly  and  strongly  marked  throu^^UHit 
the  whole  contest  The  University  of  Oxford,  which  had  now  fallen 
under  the  direction  of  their  teaching,  stood  first  in  its  resistance  to 
Papal  exactions  and  its  claim  of  English  liberty.  The  classes  in  the 
towns  on  whom  the  influence  of  the  Friars  told  most  directly  were  the 
steady  supporters  of  freedom  throughout  the  Barons'  war.  Adam 
Marsh  was  the  closest  friend  and  confidant  both  of  Grosseteste  and 
Earl  Simon  of  Montfort. 


Section  VII.-The  Barons'  War,  lASS— 1265. 

[Authorities, — At  the  very  outset  of  this  important  period  we  lose  the  price- 
less aid  of  Matthew  Paris.  He  is  the  last  of  tne  great  chroniclers  ;  the  Chroni- 
cles of  his  successor  at  S.  Alban's,  Rishanger  (published  by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls),  are  scant  and  lifeless  jottings,  somewhat  enlarged  for  this  period  by  his 
fragment  on  the  Barons'  War  (published  by  Camden  Society).  Something  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  annals  of  Burton,  Melrose,  Dunstable,  Waverley,  Osnejr> 
an(l  Lanercost,  the  Royal  Letters,  the  (royalist)  Chronicle  of  Wykes,  and  (for 
London)  the  *'  Liber  de  Anticjuis  Legibus."  Mr.  Blaauw  has  given  a  uscfol 
summar)'  of  the  perio<l  in  his  *'  Barons'  War.  "J 

When  a  thunderstorm  once  forced  the  King,  as  he  was  rowing  on 
the  Thames,  to  take  refuge  at  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Karl  Simon  of  Montfort,  who  was  a  guest  of  the  prelate,  met  the 
royal  barge  with  assurances  that  the  storm  was  drifting  away,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  to  fear.  Henr/s  petulant  wit  broke  out  in  his  reply. 
**  If  1  fear  the  thunder,*'  said  the  King,  "  I  fear  you,  Sir  Earl,  more  than 
I  alltiie  thunder  in  the  world." 

The  man  whom  Henry  dreaded  as  the  champion  of  English  freedom 

was  himself  a  foreigner,  the  son  of  a  Simon  de  Montfort  whose  name 

had  become  memorable  for  his  ruthless  crusade  against  the  Albigensian 

heretics  in  Southern  Gaul.     Though  fourth  son  of  this  crusader,  Simon 

became  possessor  of  the   English  earldom   of  Leicester,  which  he 

inherited  ihrouj^h  his  mother,  and  a  secret  match  with  Eleanor,  the 

King's  sister  ami  widow  of  the  second  William  Marshal,  linked  him 

to  the  royal  house.     The  baronage,  indignant  at  this  sudden  alliance 

with  a  stranger,  rose  in  a  revolt  which  failed  only  through  the  deser- 

j  tion  of  their  head,  Earl  Richard  of  Cornwall ;  while  the  censures  of 

;  the  Church  on  Eleanor's  breach  of  a  vow  of  chastity,  which  she  had 

1 239- 1 24 1  '  made  at  her  first  husband's  death,  were  hardly  averted  by  a  journey 
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|Rame.     Simoa   relumed   tn    find    ibc   changeable    King  quickly 

laied  fnini  him  and  to  be  driven  by  a  burst  of  royal  passion  from 

b  realm.     He  was,  however,  srwr  re-tored  to  favour,  and  before  long 

s  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  p.itriot  leaders.     In  124S  he 

•  appoinrcd  (Governor  of  Gascony,   where  [he  siern  justice  of  hh 

and   the  heavy  taxation  which   his  enforcement  nf  order  made 

..earned  the  hatred  of  the  disorderly  nobles.     The  complaints 

C  the   Gascons  brought  about  nn  open   breach  with  ihe  King. 

■i  Simon's  offer  of  the  surrender  of  his  post  if  the  money  he  hud 

n  ibc  royal  service  were,  ms  Henry  had  promised,  repaid  him, 

e  King  hotly  retorted  that  he  was  bound  by  no  promise  to  a  fals 

btor.     Simon    at   once  yavo   Henry  the  lie;  "and   bnt   that   llio 

^resl  the  name  of  King  it  had  been  a  bad  hour  for  thee  when  thou 

1st  such  a  word  ! "    A  formal  reconciliation  was  brought  about, 

I  the  Eari  once  more  returned  lo  Gascony,  but  before  winter  had 

me  be  was  forced  10   withdraw  to  France,     The  greatness  of  his 

Ipntaiioi]  was  shown  in  an  offer  which  its  nobles  m.ide  him  i>f  the 

icyoflhcif  realm  during  the  absence  (if  King  Lewis  on  thecresade. 

"ei  was  refused  :    and  Henry,  who  had  himself   undcr- 

n  il»e  pacificaiion  of  Gascony,  was  glad  before  the  close  of  115J 

Krrcall  ils  old  ruler  tn  do  the  work  he  had  failed   to  do,     Simon's 

ricr  had  now  thoroughly  developed.     He  had  inherited  ihe  t>irict 

^'ere  piety  of  his  father  ;  he  was  assiduous  in  his  attendance  on 

bitpous  services  whether  by  night  or  day ;   he  was  the  friend    of 

isseltQlc  and  the  patron  of  the  Friars.     In  his  correspondence  with 

3  Marsh  we  see  him  finding  patience  under  his  Gascon  ironbles 

bihe  perusal  of  the  Book  of  Job.     His  life  was  pure  and  singularly 

mpcraie  1  he  wjs  noted  for  his  scajit  indulgence  in  mc.-ti,  drink,  □ 

Socially  he  was  checrftil  and  pleasant  in  talk  ;  but  his  natural 

T  was  quick  and  aident,  his  sense  of  honour  keen,  his  speech 

pt'd  and  Irenchnnt.     His  inipalience  nl  contradiction,  his  fiery  temper, 

c  (n  fact  the  great  stumbling-blocks  in  his  after  career.     Hut  the 

e  chnracterisiic  which  overmastered  all  was  what  men  at  that  1 

■Ifed  his  "  constancy,"  the  firm  immoveable  resolve  which  trampIM 

I  death  under  fool  in  its  loyalty  to  the  righL    The  moiio  which 

Uward  Ihe  Fir.l  chose  as  his  device,  "  Keep  troth,''  was  far  true 

e  device  of  F.arl  Simon.     We  see  in  his  correspondence  with  what 

I  idcaf  discernment  of  its  difficulties  both  at  home  and  abroad  he 

ftthiNIKhc  il  unbecoming  lo  decline  the  danger  of  so  great  an  exploit  " 

B  the  teduaiou  of  Gascony  to  peare  and  order  j  but  once  undertaken, 

e  penevered  m  spile  nl  the  opposition  he  met  with,  the  failure  of  all 

Ipport  iir  funds  from  England,  and  the  King's  desertion  of  his  o 

I  tile  work  was  done.    There  is  the  same  steadiness  of  will  and 

n  his  patriotism.     The  lelteis  of  Grosselcsle  show  how  early 

e  had  Icanted  to  sympathize  with  the  bishop  in  his  resistance  to  Rome, 
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and  at  the  crisis  of  the  contest  he  offers  him  his  own  support  and  that 
of  his  associates.  He  sends  to  Adam  Marsh  a  tract  of  Grosseteste's 
on  "  the  rule  of  a  kingdom  and  of  a  tyranny/'  sealed  with  his  own  se:iL 
He  listens  patiently  to  the  advice  of  his  friends  on  the  subject  of  his 
household  or  his  temper.  "  Better  is  a  patient  man,"  writes  honest 
Friar  Adam, ''  than  a  strong  man,  and  he  who  can  rule  his  own  temper 
than  he  who  storms  a  city."  "  What  use  is  it  to  provide  for  the  peace 
of  your  fellow-citizens  and  not  guard  the  peace  of  your  own  house- 
hold?" It  was  to  secure  **the  peace  of  his  fellow-citiiens  "  that  the 
Earl  silently  trained  himself  as  the  tide  of  misgovemment  mounted 
higher  and  higher,  and  the  fruit  of  his  discipline  was  seen  when  the 
crisis  came.  While  other  men  wavered  and  faltered  and  fell  away, 
the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  people  gathered  itself  round  the  stem, 
grave  soldier  who  "  stood  like  a  pillar,"  unshaken  by  promise  orthreat 
or  fear  of  death,  by  the  oath  he  had  sworn. 

In  England  affairs  were  going  from  bad  to  worse.  The  Pope  still 
weighed  heavily  on  the  Church.  Two  solemn  confirmations  of  the 
Charter  failed  to  bring  about  any  compliance  with  its  provisions.  In 
1248,  in  1249,  and  again  in  1255,  the  Great  Council  fruitlessly  renewed 
its  demand  for  a  regular  ministry,  and  the  growing  resolve  of  the 
nobles  to  enforce  good  government  was  seen  in  their  offer  of  a  grant 
on  condition  that  the  chief  officers  of  the  Crown  were  appointed  by  the 
Council.  Henry  indignantly  refused  the  offer,  and  sold  his  plate  to 
the  citizens  of  London  to  find  payment  for  his  household.  The  barons 
were  mutinous  and  defiant.  *'  I  will  send  reapers  and  reap  your  fields 
for  you,"  Henry  had  threatened  Earl  Bigod  of  Norfolk  when  he  refused 
him  aid.  **  And  I  will  send  you  back  the  heads  of  your  reapers," 
retorted  the  Earl.  Hampered  by  the  profusion  of  the  court  and  hy 
the  refusal  of  supplies,  the  Crown  was  penniless,  yet  new  expenses  were 
incurred  by  Henry *s  acceptance  of  a  Papal  offer  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  in  favour  of  his  second  son  Edmund.  Shame  had  fallen  on  the 
English  arms,  and  the  King's  eldest  son,  Edward,  had  been  disastroasly, 
defeated  on  the  Marches  by  Llewelyn  of  Wales.  The  tide  of  dis- 
content, which  was  heightened  by  a  grievous  famine,  burst  its  bounds 
in  the  irritation  excited  by  the  new  demands  from  both  Henry  and 
Rome  with  which  the  year  1258  opened,  and  the  barons  repaired  in 
arms  to  a  Great  Council  summoned  at  London.  The  past  half-century 
had  shown  both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Charter  :  its  strength 
as  a  rallying-point  for  the  baronage,  and  a  definite  assertion  of  rights 
which  the  King  could  be  made  to  acknowledge  ;  its  weakness  in  pro- 
viding no  means  for  the  enforcement  of  its  own  stipulations^  Henry 
had  sworn  again  and  again  to  observe  the  Charter,  and  his  oath  was 
no  sooner  taken  than  it  was  unscrupulously  broken.  The  barons  had 
secured  the  freedom  of  the  realm  ;  the  secret  of  their  long  patience 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  lay  in  the  difficulty  of  securing  its  right 
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vas  this  difficuli)'  which  Earl  Simon 
solve.  With  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  he  now  appeared 
the  baronage  in  arms,  and  demanded  the  appointmenl  o 
of  twenty-four  to  draw  up  terms  for  the  reform  of  ihe  slate.  Although 
half  the  committee  consisted  of  royal  ministers  and  favourites,  it  was 
impossible  to  resist  the  tide  of  popular  feeling.  By  the  "  Provisions 
of  Oxford"  it  was  agreed  that  the  Great  Council  should  assemhlc 
thrice  in  the  year,  whether  summoned  by  the  King  or  no ;  and  on  each 
the  Common.dly  shall  elect  twelve  honest  men  who  shall 
:o  ihe  Parliaments,  and  at  other  limes  when  occasion  shall  be 
when  the  King  and  his  Council  shall  send  for  them,  to  treat  of  Ihe 
wants  of  the  King  and  of  his  kingdom.  And  the  Commonaky  shall 
hold  as  established  that  which  these  Twelve  shall  do."  Three  perma- 
nent committees  were  named — one  to  reform  the  Church,  one  to 
negotiate  financial  aids,  and  a  Permanent  Council  of  Fifteen  to  advise 
the  King  in  the  ordinary  work  of  government.  The  Justiciar,  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  guardians  of  the  King's  castles  swore  to  act  only  with 
the  advice  and  assent  of  the  Permanent  Council,  and  the  first  two  great 
officers,  with  the  Treasurer,  were  to  give  account  of  their  proceedings 
to  it  at  Ihe  end  of  the  year.  Annual  sheriffs  were  lo  be  appointed 
from  among  the  chief  tenants  of  the  county,  and  no  undue  fees  were 
to  be  exacted  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  their  court. 

A  royal  proclatiialion  in  the  English  tongue,  the  first  in  that  tongue 
since  theConquest  which  has  reached  us,  ordered  the  observance  of  ihese 
Provisions.  Resistance  came  only  from  the  foreign  favourites,  and  an 
armed  demonstration  drove  them  in  flight  over  sea.  The  whole  royal 
power  was  now  in  fact  in  the  hands  of  the  committees  appointed  by 
the  Great  Council ;  and  the  policy  of  the  administration  was  seen  in  the 
prohibitions  against  any  further  payments,  secular  or  ecclesiastical, 
to  Rome,  in  the  formal  withdrawal  from  the  Sicilian  enterprise,  in 
the  n^otialions  conducted  by  Earl  Simon  with  Prance,  which  finally 
ended  in  the  absolute  renunciation  of  Henry's  title  to  his  lost  provinces, 
and  in  the  peace  which  put  an  end  to  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh. 
Within,  however,  Ihe  measures  of  the  barons  were  feeble  and  selfish. 
The  Provisions  of  Westminster,  published  by  ihem  under  popular 
pressure  in  the  following  year,  for  tlie  protection  of  lenanls  artd 
furtherance  of  justice,  brought  little  fruit ;  and  a  tendency  tu 
feudal  privilege  showed  itself  in  an  exemption  of  all  nobles  and  prelates 
from  attendance  at  the  sheriffs  courts.  It  was  in  vain  that  Earl  Simon 
returned  from  hisnegoliations  in  France  to  press  for  more  earnest 
sures  of  reform,  or  that  the  King's  son  Edward  remained  faithful  to  his 
oath  to  observe  the  Provisions,  and  openly  supported  him.  Gloucester 
and  Hugh  Bigod,  faithless  to  the  causeof  reform,  drew  with  the  feudal 
party  to  the  side  of  the  King  ;  and  Henr\',  procuring  trcim  the  Pope 
a   bull   which  annulled  the   Provisions  and  frt-ed   him  from  his  oath 
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to  observe  them,  regained  possession  of  the  Tower  and  the  other 
castles,  appointed  a  new  Justiciar,  and  restored  the  old  authority  of  the 
Crown. 

Deserted  as  he  was,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  forced  to  with- 
draw for  eighteen  months  to  France,  while  Henry  ruled  in  open 
defiance  of  the  Provisions.  The  confusion  of  the  realm  renewed  the 
disgust  at  his  government  ;  and  the  death  of  Gloucester  re- 
moved the  one  barrier  to  action.  In  1263  Simon  landed  again 
as  the  unquestioned  head  of  the  baronial  party.  The  march 
of  Edward  with  a  royal  army  against  Llewelyn  of  Wales  was 
viewed  by  the  barons  as  a  prelude  to  hostilities  against  them- 
selves ;  and  Earl  Simon  at  once  swept  the  Welsh  border,  marched  on 
Dover,  and  finally  appeared  before  London.  His  power  was  strength- 
ened by  the  attitude  of  the  towns.  The  new  democratic  spirit  which 
we  have  witnessed  in  the  Friars  was  now  stirring  the  purely  industrial 
classes  to  assert  a  share  in  the  municipal  administration,  which  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  the  wealthier  members  of  the  merchant  gilds, 
and  at  London  and  elsewhere  a  revolution,  which  will  be  described  at 
greater  length  hereafter,  had  thrown  the  government  of  the  city  into 
the  hands  of  the  lower  citizens.  The  "  Communes,"  as  the  new  city 
governments  were  called,  showed  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  Earl 
Simon  and  his  cause.  The  Queen  was  stopped  in  her  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  Tower  by  an  angry  mob,  who  drove  her  back  with 
stones  and  foul  words.  When  Henry  attempted  to  surprise  Leicester 
in  his  quarters  in  Southwark,  the  Londoners  burst  the  gates  which  haft 
been  locked  by  the  richer  burghers  against  him,  and  rescued  him  by  a 
welcome  into  the  city.  The  clergy  and  Universities  went  in  sympathy 
with  the  towns,  and  in  spite  of  the  taunts  of  the  royalists,  who  accused 
him  of  seeking  allies  against  the  nobility  in  the  common  people,  the 
popular  enthusiasm  gave  a  strength  to  Earl  Simon  which  enabled  him 
to  withstand  the  severest  blow  which  had  yet  been  dealt  to  his  cause. 
The  nobles  drew  to  the  King.  The  dread  of  civil  war  gave  strength 
to  the  cry  for  compromise,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  strife  should  be 
left  to  the  arbitration  of  Lewis  the  Ninth  of  France.  In  the  Misc  of 
Amiens  Lewis  gave  his  verdict  wholly  in  favour  of  the  King.  The 
Provisions  of  Oxford  were  annulled.  Only  the  charters  granted 
before  the  Provisions  were  to  be  observed.  The  appointment  and 
removal  of  all  officers  of  state  was  to  be  wholly  with  the  King,  and 
he  was  suffered  to  call  aliens  to  his  councils.  The  blow  was  a  hard 
one,  and  the  decision  of  Lewis  was  at  once  confirmed  by  the  Pope. 
The  barons  felt  themselves  bound  by  the  award ;  only  the  ex- 
clusion of  aliens — a  point  which  they  had  not  purposed  to  submit 
to  arbitration  —they  refused  to  concede.  Simon  at  once  resolved 
on  resistance.  Luckily,  the  French  award  had  reserved  the  rights  of 
Englishmen  to  the  liberties  they  had  enjoyed  before  the  Provisions 
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of  Oxford,  and  it  was  easy  for  ^imiin  to  prove  that  the  arbitriiry 
power  it  gave  to  ihc  Crown  was  as  ctiiilrar)'  to  the  Chsrier  as  to  the 
Provisions  themselves.  London  was  the  first  to  reject  the  decision ; 
its  citiiens  mustered  at  the  call  of  the  tnwn-bell  at  ijaint  Paul's,  seized 
the  royai  officials,  and  plundered  the  royal  parks.  But  an  army  had 
already  mustered  in  great  force  at  the  King's  summons,  and  Leicester 
found  himself  deserted  by  baron  after  baron.  Every  day  brought  news 
of  ill.  A  detachment  fioin  Scotland  Joined  Henry's  forces.  The  younger 
I>e  Montfort  was  taken  prisoner.  Northampton  was  captured, 
the  King  raised  the  siege  of  Rochester,  and  a  rapid  march  of  Earl 
Simon's  only  saved  London  itself  from  a  surprise  by  Edward.  Betrayed 
as  he  was,  the  Earl  remained  firm  lo  the  cause.  I^le  would  fight  lo  the 
end,  he  said,  even  were  he  and  his  sons  left  lo  fight  alone.  With  an 
army  reinforced  by  15,000  Londoners,  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  the 
Ctnque  Ports,  which  were  now  threatened  by  the  King.  Even  on  llie 
march  he  was  forsaken  hy  many  rif  the  nobles  who  follou'ed  him. 
Halting  at  Flclching  in  Sussex,  a  few  miles  from  Lewes,  where  the 
royal  army  was  encamped,  Earl  Simon  with  tlie  young  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter offered  the  King  compensation  for  all  damage  if  he  would  observe 
the  Piuvisions.  Henry's  answer  was  one  of  defiance,  and  though 
numbers  were  against  him  the  Earl  resolved  on  battle.  liis  skill  as  a 
soldier  reversed  the  advantages  of  the  ground  ;  marching  at  dawn  he 
scned  the  heights  eastward  of  the  town,  and  moved  down  these  slopes 
lo  an  attack.  His  men,  with  while  crosses  on  back  and  breast,  knelt 
h)  prayer  before  the  battle  opened.  Edward  was  the  first  to  open  the 
fight ;  his  furious  charge  broke  the  Londoners  on  Leicester's  left,  and  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  haired  he  puriiued  them  for  f  lUr  miles,  slaughter- 
ing three  thousand  men.  He  returned  lo  find  the  battle  lost.  Crowded 
in  the  narrow  space  with  a  river  in  their  rear,  the  royalist  centre  and 
left  were  crushed  by  Earl  .Simon;  the  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
[be  Romans,  who,  as  the  mocking  song  of  the  victors  1 
him  a  caslel  of  a  mulne  post "  ("  he  weeneil  that  the  r 
m3ngonel!i"gocsanlhe  s.ircaslic  verse),  was  made  prisoner, and  Henry 
himself  captured.  Edward  cut  his  way  into  the  Priory  only  lo  join  in 
his  father's  surrender. 

The  victory  of  Lewes  placed  Earl  Simon  at  the  head  of  the  slate. 
"  Now  England  breathes  in  the  hope  of  liberty,"  sang  a  poet  of  the 
time  !  "the  English  were  despised  like  dogs,  but  now  ihey  have  lifted 
up  their  head  and  their  foes  are  vanquished."  The  song  announces 
with  almost  legal  precision  the  lhei>ry  of  the  patriots.  "  He  wlio 
would  be  in  Iruth  a  king,  he  is  a  "free  king' indeed  if  he  rightly  rule 
himself  and  his  realm.  All  things  are  lawful  to  him  for  the  govi 
of  his  kingdom,  but  noihingfor  its  destruction.  It  is  one  thing  to  rule 
according  lo  a  king's  duty,  annthcr  ii>  destroy  a  kingdom  by  resisting 
the  law."     "Let  the  community  of  the  realm   advise,  and   lei  it  he 
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known  what  the  generality,  to  whom  their  own  laws  are  best  known, 
think  on  the  matter.  They  who  are  ruled  by  the  laws  know  those 
laws  best,  they  who  make  daily  trial  of  them  are  best  acquainted  with 
them ;  and  since  it  is  their  own  affairs  which  are  at  stake,  they  will 
take  more  care,  and  will  act  with  an  eye  to  their  own  peace."  **  It 
concerns  the  community  to  see  what  sort  of  men  ought  justly  to  be 
chosen  for  the  weal  of  the  realm."  The  constitutional  restrictions  on 
the  royal  authority,  the  right  of  the  whole  nation  to  deliberate  and 
decide  on  its  own  affairs,  and  to  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
administrators  of  government,  had  never  been  so  clearly  stated  before. 
But  the  moderation  of  the  terms  agreed  upon  in  the  Mise  of  Lewes, 
a  convention  between  the  King  and  his  captors,  shows  Simon's  sense 
of  the  diflicultics  of  his  position.  The  question  of  the  Provisions  was 
again  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration ;  and  a  parliament  in  June,  to 
which  four  knights  were  summoned  from  ever>'  county,  placed  the 
administration  till  this  arbitration  was  complete  in  the  hands  of  anew 
council  of  nine,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and 
Gloucester  and  the  patriotic  Bishop  of  Chichester.  Responsibility 
to  the  community  was  provided  for  by  the  declaration  of  a  right  in  the 
body  of  barons  and  prelates  to  remove  either  of  the  Three  Electors, 
who  in  turn  could  displace  or  appoint  the  members  of  the  Counal. 
Such  a  constitution  was  of  a  different  order  from  the  cumbrous  and 
oligarchical  Committees  of  1258.  But  the  plans  for  arbitration  broke 
down,  Lewis  refused  to  review  his  decision,  and  the  Pope  formally 
condemned  the  barons'  cause.  The  Earl's  difticulties  thickened  every 
day.  The  Queen  gathered  an  army  in  France  for  an  invasion,  and 
the  barons  on  the  Welsh  border  were  still  in  arms.  It  was  impossible 
to  make  binding  terms  with  an  imprisoned  King,  yet  to  release  Henry 
without  terms  was  to  renew  the  war.  A  new  parliament  was  summoned 
in  January,  1265,  to  Westminster,  but  the  weakness  of  the  patriotic 
party  among  the  baronage  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  only  twenty-three 
earls  and  barons  could  be  found  to  sit  beside  the  hundred  and  twenty 
ecclesiastics.  But  it  was  just  this  sense  of  his  weakness  that  drove  Earl 
Simon  to  a  constitutional  change  of  mighty  issue  in  our  history.  As 
before,  he  summoned  t^o  knights  from  every  county.  But  he  created 
a  new  force  in  English  politics  when  he  summoned  to  sit  beside  them 
two  citizens  from  every  borough.  The  attendance  of  delegates  Irom 
the  towns  had  long  been  usual  in  the  county  courts  when  any  matter 
respecting  their  interests  was  in  question ;  but  it  was  the  writ  issued 
by  Earl  Simon  that  first  summoned  the  merchant  and  the  trader  to  sit 
beside  the  knight  of  the  shire,  the  baron,  and  the  bishop  in  the 
parliament  of  the  realm. 

It  is  only  this  great  event  however  which  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  large  and  prescient  nature  of  Earl  Simon's  designs. 
Hardly  a  few  months  had  passed  since  the  victory  of  Lewes,  and 
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already,  when  the  burghers  took  their  seats  at  Westminster,  his 
government  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  Dangers  from  without  the  Earl 
had  met  with  complete  success;  a  general  muster  of  the  national 
forces  on  Barham  Down  put  an  end  to  the  projects  of  invasion  enter- 
tained by  the  mercenaries  whom  the  Queen  had  collected  in  Flanders  : 
the  threats  of  France  died  away  into  negotiations  :  the  Papal  Le^^ate 
was  forbidden  to  cross  the  Channel,  and  his  bulls  of  excommunication 
were  tlung  into  the  sea.  But  the  difficulties  at  home  >frew  m-^re  formid- 
able every  day.  The  restraint  upon  Henr>'and  Edward  jarred  a.^ainst 
the  national  feeling  of  loyalty,  and  estranged  the  mass  of  Englishmen 
who  always  side  with  the  weak.  Small  as  the  patriotic  party  among 
the  barons  had  always  been,  it  grew  smaller  as  dissensions  broke  out 
over  the  spoils  of  victor)-.  The  Earl's  justice  and  resolve  to  secure  the 
public  peace  told  heavily  against  him.  John  Gitfard  left  him  because 
he  refused  to  allow  him  to  exact  ransom  from  a  prisoner  contrary  to 
the  agreement  made  after  Lewes.  The  young  Earl  Gilbert  of  ( Gloucester, 
though  enriched  with  the  estates  of  the  foreigners,  resented  Leicester's 
prohibition  of  a  tournament,  his  naming  the  wardens  of  the  royal 
castles  by  his  own  authority,  and  his  holding  Edward's  fortresses  on 
the  Welsh  marches  by  his  own  garrisons.  Gloucester's  larer  conduct 
proves  the  wisdom  of  I^icester's  precautions'.  In  the  spring  Parlia- 
ment of  1265  he  openly  chaiged  the  Earl  with  violatin^r  the  Mise  of 
LeweSy  with  tyranny,  and  with  aiming  at  the  crown.  l»efore  its  close 
he  withdrew  to  his  own  lands  in  the  west,  and  secretlv  allied  himself 
with  Roger  Mortimer  and  the  Marcher  barons.  Earl  Simon  soon 
followed  him  to  the  west,  taking  with  him  the  King  and  Edward.  He 
mo\'ed  along  the  Severn,  securing  its  towns,  advanced  westward  to 
Hereford,  and  was  marching  at  the  end  of  June  along  bad  roads  into 
the  heart  of  South  Wales  to  attack  the  fortresses  of  Earl  Gilbert  in 
(fflamorgan  when  Edward  suddenly  made  his  escape  frr)m  Hereford 
and  joined  (iloucester  at  Ludlow.  The  moment  had  been  skilfully 
chosen,  and  Edward  showed  a  rare  ability  in  the  movements  by  which 
he  took  advantage  of  the  Earl's  position.  Moving  rapidly  aIon;jf  the 
Severn  he  seized  Gloucester  and  the  bridges  across  the  river,  destroyed 
the  ships  by  which  Leicester  strove  to  escape  across  the  Channel  to 
Bristol,  and  cut  him  off  altogether  from  England.  By  this  movement 
too  he  placed  himself  between  the  Earl  and  his  son  Simon,  who  was 
advancing  from  the  east  to  his  father's  relief.  Turning  rapidly  on  this 
second  force  Edward  surprised  it  at  Kenilworth  and  drove  it  with  heavy 
loss  within  the  walls  of  the  castle.  But  the  success  was  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  opportunity  which  his  absence  gave  to  the  ICarl  (^f 
breaking  the  line  of  the  Severn.  Taken  by  surprise  and  isolated  as  he 
wais,  Simon  had  been  forced  to  seek  for  aid  and  troops  in  an  avowed 
alliance  with  Llewelyn,  and  it  was  with  Welsh  reinforcements  that  he 
turned  to  the  east.     But  the  seizure  of  his  ships  and  of  the  bridges  of 
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the  Severn  held  him  a  prisoner  in  Edward's  grasp,  and  a  fierce  attack 
drove  him  back,  with  broken  and  starving  forces,  into  the  Webh  hills. 
In  utter  despair  he  struck  northward  to  Hereford  ;  but  the  absence  of 
Edward  now  enabled  him  on  the  2nd  of  August  to  throw  his  troops  in 
boats  across  the  Severn  below  Worcester.  The  news  drew  Edward 
quickly  back  in  a  fruitless  counter-march  to  the  river,  for  the  Earl  had 
already  reached  Evesham  by  a  long  night  march  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th,  while  his  son,  relieved'  in  turn  by  Edward's  counter-march,  had 
pushed  in  the  same  night  to  the  little  townof  Alcester.  The  two  armies 
were  now  but  some  ten  miles  apart,  and  their  junction  see:ned  secured. 
But  both  were  spent  with  long  marching,  and  while  the  Earl,  listening 
reluctantly  to  the  request  of  the  King,  who  accompanied  him,  halted  at 
Evesham  for  mass  and  dinner,  the  army  of  the  younger  Simon  halted 
for  the  same  purpose  at  Alcester. 

"  Those  two  dinners  doleful  were,  alas  I "  sings  Robert  of  Gloucester; 
for  through  the  same  memorable  night  Edward  was  hurrying  back  from 
the  Severn  by  country  cross-lanes  to  seize  the  fatal  gap  that  lay  between 
them.  As  morning  broke  his  army  lay  across  the  road  that  led  north- 
ward from  Evesham  to  Alcester.  Evesham  lies  in  a  loop  of  the  river 
Avon  where  it  bends  to  the  south  ;  and  a  height  on  which  Edward 
ranged  his  troops  closed  the  one  outlet  from  it  save  across  the  river. 
But  a  force  had  been  thrown  over  the  river  under  Mortimer  to  seiie 
the  bridges,  and  all  retreat  was  thus  finally  cut  off.  The  approach  of 
Edward's  army  called  Smion  to  the  front,  and  for  the  moment  he  took 
it  for  his  son's.  Though  the  hope  soon  died  away  a  touch  of  soldierly 
pride  moved  him  as  he  recognized  in  the  orderly  advance  of  his 
enemies  a  proof  of  his  own  training.  "  By  the  arm  of  St.  James,"  he 
cried,  "  they  come  on  in  wise  fashion,  but  it  was  from  mc  that  they 
Icariii  it"  A  glance  however  satisfied  him  of  the  hopelessness  of  a 
struggle  ;  it  was  impossible  for  a  handful  of  horsemen  with  a  mob  of 
half-anncd  Welshmen  to  resist  the  disciplined  knighthood  of  the  royal 
army.  "  Let  us  coinaiend  our  souls  to  God,''  Simon  said  to  the  little 
group  around  him,  "for  our  bodies  are  the  foe's."  He  bade  Hugh 
l)es[)enscr  and  the  rest  of  his  comrades  lly  from  the  field.  "If  he 
died,"  was  the  noble  answer, "  they  had  no  will  to  live.*'  In  three  hours 
the  butchery  was  over.  The  Welsh  fled  at  the  first  onset  like  sheep, 
and  were  cut  ruthlessly  down  in  the  cornfields  and  gardens  where  they 
sought  refuge.  The  little  group  of  knights  around  Simon  fought 
desperately,  falling  one  by  one  till  the  Earl  was  left  alone.  So  terrible 
were  his  sword-strokes  that  he  had  all  but  gained  the  hill>top  when  a 
lancc-thrust  brought  his  horse  to  the  ground,  but  Simon  still  rejected 
the  summons  to  yield,  till  a  blow  from  behind  felled  him,  mortally 
wounded,  to  the  ground.  Then  with  a  last  cry  of"  It  is  God*s  grace* 
the  soul  of  the  great  patriot  passed  away. 
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Beetlon  I.— Th«  Conquest  of  VTales,  1265—1284. 

\Authoritus. — For  the  general  state  of  Wales,  see  the  **  Itinerarium  Cam- 
briae"  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  :  for  its  general  listory,  the  **  Bnit-y-Tywy- 
sogion/'  and  **  Annates  Cambriic,"  published  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  ;  the 
Chronicle  of  Caradoc  of  I^ncarvan,  as  given  in  the  translation  by  Powel  ; 
and  Warrington's  *  *  History  of  Wales. "  Stephen's  *  *  Literature  of  the  Cymry  " 
affords  a  general  view  of  Welsh  poetry  ;  the  *'  Mabinogion  "  have  been  publishi  d 
by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest.  In  nis  essays  on  **  The  Study  of  Celtic  Literature," 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  admirably  illustrated  the  characteristics  of  the 
Welsh  Poetry.  For  English  affairs  the  monastic  annals  we  have  before 
meniioned  are  supplemented  by  the  jejune  entries  of  Trivet  and  Murimuth.  ] 

While  literature  and  science  after  a  brief  outburst  were  crushed  in 
England  by  the  turmoil  of  the  Barons'  War,  a  poetic  revival  had 
brought  into  sharp  contrast  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of 
Wales. 

To  all  outer  seeming  Wales  had  in  the  thirteenth  century  become 
utterly  barbarous.  Stripped  of  every  vestige  of  the  older  Roman 
civilization  by  ages  of  bitter  warfare,  of  civil  strife,  of  estrangement 
from  the  general  culture  of  Christendom,  the  unconquered  Britons  had 
sunk  into  a  mass  of  savage  herdsmen,  clad  in  the  skins  and  fed  by 
the  milk  of  the  cattle  they  tended,  faithless,  greedy,  and  revengeful, 
retaining  no  higher  political  organization  than  that  of  the  clan,  broken 
by  ruthless  feuds,  united  only  in  battle  or  in  raid  against  the  stranger. 
But  in  the  heart  of  the  wild  people  there  still  lingered  a  spark  of  the 
poetic  fire  which  had  nerved  it  four  hundred  years  before,  through 
Aneurin  and  Llywarch  Hen,  to  its  struggle  with  the  Saxon.  At  the 
hour  of  its  lowest  degradation  the  silence  of  Wales  was  suddenly 
broken  by  a  crowd  of  singers.  The  song  of  the  twelfth  century  burst 
forth,  not  from  one  bard  or  another,  but  from  the  nation  at  large. 
*•  In  every  house,"  says  the  shrewd  Gerald  de  Barri,  "  strangers  who 
arrived  in  the  morning  were  entertained  till  eventide  with  the  talk  of 
maidens  and  the  music  of  the  harp."  The  romantic  literature  of  the 
rrxe  found  an  admirable  means  of  utterance  in  its  tongue,  as  real  a 
developement  of  the  old  Celtic  language  heard  by  Cicsar  as  the 
Romance  tongues  are  developements  of  Cicsar's  Latin,  but  which  at 
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a  far  earlier  date  than  any  other  language  of  modem  Europe  had 
attained  to  definite  structure  and  to  settled  literary  form.  No  other 
mediaeval  literature  shows  at  its  outset  the  same  elaborate  and  com- 
pleted organization  as  that  of  the  Welsh.  But  within  these  settled 
forms  the  Celtic  fancy  plays  with  a  startling  freedom.  In  one  of  the 
later  poems  Gwion  the  Little  transforms  himself  into  a  hare,  a 
fish,  a  bird,  a  grain  of  wheat ;  but  he  is  only  the  symbol  of  the 
strange  shapes  in  which  the  Celtic  fancy  embodies  itself  in  the  taks 
or  "  Mabinogion "  which  reached  their  highest  perfection  in  the 
legends  of  Arthur.  Its  gay  extravagance  flings  defiance  to  all  foct, 
tradition,  probability,  and  revels  in  the  impossible  and  unreal.  WlMn 
Arthur  sails  into  the  unknown  world,  it  is  in  a  ship  of  glass.  The 
^'  descent  into  hell,"  as  a  Celtic  poet  paints  it,  shakes  off  the  mediaeval 
horror  with  the  mediaeval  reverence,  and  the  knight  who  achieves  the 
quest  spends  his  years  of  infernal  durance  in  hunting  and  minstrelsy, 
and  in  converse  with  fair  women.  The  world  of  the  Mabinogion  is  a 
world  of  pure  phantasy,  a  new  earth  of  marvels  and  enchantments,  ci 
dark  forests  whose  silence  is  broken  by  the  hermit's  bell,  and  sunny 
glades  where  the  light  plays  on  the  hero's  armour.  Each  figure  as  it 
moves  across  the  poet's  canvas  is  bright  with  glancing  colour.  "  The 
maiden  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  flame-coloured  silk,  and  about  her 
neck  was  a  collar  of  ruddy  gold  in  which  were  preciou?  emeralds  and 
rubies.  Her  head  was  of  brighter  gold  than  the  flower  of  the  broom, 
her  skin  was  whiter  than  the  foam  of  the  wave,  and  fairer  were  her 
hands  and  her  fingers  than  the  blossoms  of  the  wood-anemone  amidst 
the  spray  of  the  meadow  fountain.  The  eye  of  the  trained  hawk,  the 
^dance  of  the  falcon,  was  not  brighter  than  hers.  Her  bosom  was 
more  snowy  than  the  breast  of  the  white  swan,  her  cheek  was  redder 
than  the  reddest  roses."  Everywhere  there  is  an  Oriental  prolusion 
of  gorgeous  imagery,  but  the  gorgeousness  is  seldom  oppressive. 
'I  he  sensibility  of  the  Celtic  temper,  so  quick  to  perceive  beauty,  so 
eager  in  its  thirst  for  life,  its  emotions,  its  adventures,  its  sorrows,  its 
joys,  is  tempered  by  a  passionate  melancholy  that  expresses  its  revolt 
against  the  impossible,  by  an  instinct  of  what  is  noble,  by  a  sentiment 
that  discovers  the  weird  charm  of  nature.  Some  graceful  play  of  pure 
fancy,  some  tender  note  of  feeling,  some  magical  touch  of  beauty, 
relieves  its  wildest  extravagance.  As  Kalweh's  greyhounds  bound 
from  side  to  side  of  their  master's  steed,  they  "  sport  round  him  like 
two  sea -swallows."  His  spear  is  "  swifter  than  the  fall  of  the  dewdrop 
from  the  blade  of  reed-grass  upon  the  earth  when  the  dew  of  June  is 
at  the  heaviest."  A  subtle,  observant  love  of  nature  and  natural  beauty 
takes  fresh  colour  from  the  passionate  human  sentiment  with  which  it 
is  imbued,  sentiment  which  breaks  out  in  Gwalchmai's  cry  of  nature- 
love,  "  I  love  the  birds  and  their  sweet  voices  in  the  lulling  songs  of 
the  wood,"  in  his  watches  at  night  beside  the  fords  **  among  the 
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Dntroddcn  gras3"tohearlhe  nightingale  and  watch  the  play  of  the  sea- 
meiv.  Even  patriotism  takes  the  same  picturesque  form  ;  the  Welsh 
poet  hates  the  Hat  and  sluggish  land  of  the  Saxon  ;  as  he  dwells  on  bis 
own,  he  telis  of  "  its  sea-coast  and  its  mountains,  its  towns  on  the 
forest  border,  its  fair  landscape,  its  dales,  its  waters,  and  its  valleys,  its 
while  sea-mews,  its  beauteous  women."  But  the  song  passes  swiftly 
and  subtly  into  a  world  of  romantic  sentiment;  "1  love  its  fields 
dothed  with  tender  trefoil,  I  love  the  inarches  of  Merioneth  where  my 
head  was  pillowed  on  a  snow-white  arm."  In  the  Celtic  love  of  woman 
there  is  little  of  the  Teutonic  depth  and  earnestness,  but  in  its  stead  a 
childlike  spirit  of  delicate  enjoyment,  a  faint  distant  flush  of  passion 
like  the  rose-light  of  dawn  on  a  snowy  mountain  peak,  a  playful  delight 
in  beauty.  ''  White  is  my  love  as  the  apple  blossom,  as  the  ocean's 
spray  ;  her  face  shines  like  the  pearly  dew  on  Eryri  ;  the  glow  of  her 
checks  is  like  the  light  of  sunset."  The  buoyant  and  elastic  temper  of 
the  French  Irovn'ire  was  spiritualiicd  in  tlie  Welsh  singers  by  a  more 
refined  poetic  feeling.  "  Whoso  beheld  her  was  filled  with  her  love. 
Four  while  trefoils  sprang  up  wherever  she  trod.''  The  touch  of  pure 
fency  removes  its  object  out  of  the  sphere  of  passion  into  one  of 
delight  and  reverence. 

It  is  strange,  as  we  have  said,  to  pass  from  the  world  of  actual  Welsh 
history  into  such  a  world  as  this.  But  side  by  side  with  this  wayward, 
fanciful  stream  of  poesy  and  romance  ran  a  torrent  of  inlenser  song. 
The  old  spirit  of  the  earlier  bards,  their  joy  in  battle,  their  love  for 
freedom,  their  hatred  of  the  .Saxon,  broke  out  in  ode  after  ode,  in  songs 
extravagant,  monotonous,  often  prosaic,  but  fused  into  poetry  by  the 
intense  tire  of  patriotism  which  glowed  within  them.  The  rise  of  the 
new  fKietic  feeling  indeed  marked  the  appearance  of  a  new  energy  in 
the  long  struggle  with  the  English  conqueror. 

Of  the  three  Welsh  states  into  which  all  that  remained  untonquercd 
of  Britain  had  been  broken  by  the  victories  of  Ueorham  and  Chtsier, 
two  had  long  ceased  to  exist.  The  country  between  [he  Clyde  and  the 
Dee  had  been  gradually  absorbed  by  the  conquests  of  Norihumbria 
and  the  growth  of  the  Scot  monarchy.  West  Wales,  between  the 
British  Channel  and  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  had  yielded  lo  the 
sword  of  Ecgberhl.  But  a  fiercer  resistance  prolonged  ihe  inde[>en- 
dence  of  the  great  central  portion  which  alone  in  modern  language 
preserves  the  name  of  Wales.  In  itself  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
of  the  British  slates,  it  was  aided  in  its  struggle  against  Mercia  by  the 
weakness  of  its  as5:iilant,  the  youngest  and  least  powerful  of  the 
English  states,  as  well  as  by  the  internal  warfare  which  distracted 
the  energies  of  the  invaders.  But  Alercia  had  r 
supremacy  among  the  English  kingdoms  than  it  took  the  work  of  I 
conquest  vigorously  in  hand.  Offa  tore  from  Wales  the  border  land 
between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye  ;  the  raids  of  his  successors  carried 
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fire  and  sword  into  the  heart  of  the  country  ;  and  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  Mercian  over-lordship  was  wrested  from  the  Welsh  princes.  On 
the  fall  of  Mercia  this  passed  to  the  West- Saxon  kings.  The  Laws  of 
Howel  Dda  own  the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute  by  "  the  prince  of 
Aberflfraw "  to  "  the  King  of  London.'*  The  weakness  of  England 
during  her  long  struggle  with  the  Danes  revived  the  hopes  of  British 
independence.  But  with  the  fall  of  the  Danelaw  the  Welsh  princes 
were  again  brought  to  submission,  and  when  in  the  midst  of  the  Con- 
fessor's reign  the  Welsh  seized  on  a  quarrel  between  the  houses  of 
Leofric  and  Godwine  to  cross  the  border  and  carry  their  attacks  into 
Kngland  itself,  the  victories  of  Harold  re-asserted  the  English  sup- 
remacy. His  light-armed  troops  disembarking  on  the  coast  pene- 
trated to  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  and  the  successors  of  the 
Welsh  prince  Gruffydd,  whose  head  was  the  trophy  of  the  campaign, 
swore  to  obscrx^e  the  old  fealty  and  render  the  old  tribute  to  the 
Knglish  Crown. 

A  far  more  desperate  struggle  began  when  the  wave  of  Norman 
conquest  broke  on  the  Welsh  frontier.  A  chain  of  great  earldoms, 
settled  by  William  along  the  border-land,  at  once  bridled  the  old 
marauding  forays.  From  his  county  palatine  of  Chester,  Hugh  the 
Wolf  harried  Flintshire  into  a  desert ;  Robert  of  Belesme,  in  his 
earldom  of  Shrewsbury',  "  slew  the  Welsh,"  says  a  chronicler,  "  like 
sheep,  conquered  them,  enslaved  them,  and  flayed  them  with  nails  of 
iron."  Backed  by  these  greater  baronies  a  horde  of  lesser  adventurers 
obtained  the  royal  "  licence  to  make  conquest  on  the  Welsh." 
Monmouth  and  Abergavenny  were  seized  and  guarded  by  Norman 
castellans  ;  Bernard  of  Neufmarch^  won  the  lordship  of  Brecknock ; 
Roger  of  Montgomery  raised  the  town  and  fortress  in  Powysland 
which  still  preserves  his  name.  A  great  rising  of  the  whole  people  in 
the  davs  of  the  second  William  at  last  recovered  some  of  this  Norman 
spoil.  The  new  castle  of  Montgomery  was  burned,  Brecknock  and 
Cardigan  were  cleared  of  the  invaders,  and  the  Welsh  poured  ravaging 
over  the  English  border.  Twice  the  Red  King  carried  his  arms 
fruitlessly  among  the  mountains,  against  enemies  who  took  refuge  in 
their  fastnesses  till  famine  and  hardship  had  driven  his  broken  host 
into  retreat.  The  wiser  policy  of  Henry  the  First  fell  back  on  his 
father's  system  of  gradual  conquest,  and  a  new  tide  of  invasion  flowed 
along  the  coast,  where  the  land  was  level  and  open  and  accessible 
from  the  sea.  The  attack  was  aided  by  internal  strife.  Robert 
Fitz-Hamo,  the  lord  of  Gloucester,  was  summoned  to  his  aid  by  a 
Welsh  chieftain  ;  and  the  defeat  of  Rhys  ap  Tewdor,  the  last  prince 
under  whom  Southern  Wales  was  united,  produced  an  anarchy  which 
enabled  Robert  to  land  safely  on  the  coast  of  Glamorgan,  to  conquer 
the  country  round,  and  to  divide  it  among  his  soldiers.  A  force  of 
Flemings  and  Englishmen  followed  the  Earl  of  Clare  as  he  landed 
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I  Millard  Haven,  .ind  pushing  back  the  British  inhabitants  settled 
"  Little  KngUtnd "  in  the  present  Pcmbrotcsbirc  A  few  daring 
s  accompanied  the  Norm-nn  Lord  of  Kernels  into  Cardigan, 
C  land  might  be  had  for  the  winning  by  any  one  who  would  "  wage 
■x  ibe  Welsh." 

<i3.it  at  this  nioineni,  when  the  utter  subjugation  of  the  British 

c  seemed  at  b.'ind,  th.-ii  a  new  outburst  of  energy  rolled  back  The 

n  *nd  changed  the  fitful  resistance  of  the  sepnraie  Welsh 

a  national  effort  to  regain  independence.    A  new  poetic 

e  seen,  sprang  into  hfc.     Every  light,  every  hero,  had 

iddenljr  its  verse.    The  names  of  the  older  bards  were  reiived  in 

Bid  forgeries  to  animulc  the  national  resistance   and   to   prophesy 

jklory.     It  was  in  North  Wales  that  the  new  spirit  of  patriotism 

Mived  its  strongest  inspiration  from  this  burst  of  song.     Again  and 

a  Henry  ihc  Second  was  driven  to  reireat  from  the  impregnable 

s  where  the  "  Lords  of  Snowdon,"  the  princes  of  the  house  of 

raf^d  ap  Conun,  claimed  supremacy  over  Wales.     Once  a  cry 

DDie  that  the  King  was  slain,  Henry  of  Essex  flung  down  the  tnyal 

Lndjud,  and  the  Klng'i^  desperate  cflbrts  could  hardly  save  his  amiy 

ler  rout.     Jn  a  later  campaign  the  invaders  were  met  by 

(rf  rain,  and  forced  lo  abandon  their  baggage  in  a  headlong 

>  Chester.     The  gre.-itest  of  the  Welsh  odes,  that  known  to 

i|{li>li  readers  in  Cray'*  translation  as  "  The  Triumph  of  Owen,"  is 

;»«lchiuiu's  song  of  victory  over  llie  repulse  of  an  English  fleet  from 

>craicnaJ.    Tlic  long  reigns  of  the    l»'o    Llewelyns,  the  suns  uf 

'wctthaiul  nf  Oruffydd,  which  all  but  cover  the  last  century  of  Welsli 

icndeace,  seemed  destined  to  realise  the  hopes  of  their  country- 

Thc  boinage  which  the  lirst  succeeded  in  extorting  from  the 

ptole  of  the  Welsh  chieftains  placed  him  openly  at  the  head  of  his 

;,  and  gave  a  new  character  to  his  struggle  witli  the  English  King. 

i  curuobdacing  his  authority  within  his  own  domains,  and  in  the 

a  of  his  lordship  over  the  princes  of  the  south,  Llewelyn  ap 

-wcnh  aimed  steadily  at  securing  the  means  ol  striking  olf  the  yoke 

f  the  SaKon.     It  wa^  in  vain  that  John  strove  to  buy  his  friendship 

■  the  Hand  uf  his  daughter  Johanna.  Fresh  raids  on  the  Marches 
reed  llir  King  to  enter  Wales;  but  though  his  army  reached 
lowdon  it  fell  back  like  its  predecessors,  starved  and  broken  before 

■  enemy  it  could  never  reach.  A  second  attack  had  better  success, 
^c  chi«flitios  of  South  Wales  wen:  drawn  from  their  new  atlcgiajice 
P  join  the  English  forces,  and  Llewelyn,  prisoned  in  his  fastnesses,  was 
f  Lut  driven  to  submit.    But  the  ink  of  the  treaty  was  hardly  dry 

G  Wales  wns  again  on  lire  ;  the  common  fear  of  the  English  once 
c  united  its  chieftains,  and  the  w.ir  between  John  and  his  baruns 
M-cd  all  dread  of  anew  invasion.  Absolved  from  his  allegiance 
icaied   King,  and  aUied  wirh  ihc  lianms  under  P'ilz- 
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Walter — too  glad  to  enlist  in  their  cause  a  prince  who  cotild  hold  in 
check  the  nobles  of  the  border  country,  where  the  royalist  cause  was 
strongest — Llewelyn  seized  his  opportunity  to  reduce  Shrewsbury,  to 
annex  Powys,  where  the  English  influence  had  always  been  powerful, 
to  clear  the  royal  garrisons  from  Caermarthen  and  Cardigan,  and  to 
force  even  the  Flemings  of  Pembroke  to  do  him  homage. 

The  hopes  of  Wales  rose  higher  and  higher  with  each  triumph  of 
the  Lord  of  Snowdon.  The  court  of  Llewelyn  was  crowded  with 
bardic  singers.  "  He  pours/'  sings  one  of  them, ''  his  gold  into  the 
lap  of  the  bard  as  the  ripe  fhiit  falls  from  the  trees."  But  gold  was 
hardly  needed  to  wake  their  enthusiasm.  Poet  after  poet  sang  of  '^  the 
Devastator  of  England,"  the  "  Eagle  of  men  that  loves  not  to  lie  nor 
sleep,"  "towering  above  the  rest  of  men  with  his  long  red  lance," 
his  "  red  helmet  of  battle  crested  with  a  fierce  wolf."  "  The  sound 
of  his  coming  is  like  the  roar  of  the  wave  as  it  rushes  to  the  shore, 
that  can  neither  be  stayed  nor  appeased."  Lesser  bards  strung 
together  his  victories  in  rough  jingle  of  rime  and  hounded  him  on 
to  the  slaughter.  "  Be  of  good  courage  in  the  slaughter,"  sings  Elidir, 
"  cling  to  thy  work,  destroy  England,  and  plunder  its  multitudes." 
A  fierce  thirst  for  blood  runs  through  the  abrupt,  passionate  verses 
of  the  court  singers.  "  Swansea,  that  tranquil  town,  was  broken  in 
heaps,"  bursts  out  a  triumphant  poet ;  "  St.  Clears,  with  its  bright 
white  lands,  it  is  not  Saxons  who  hold  it  now  !  "  "  In  Swansea,  the 
key  of  Lloegria,  we  made  widows  of  all  the  wives."  "  TTie  dread  Eagle 
is  wont  to  lay  corpses  in  rows,  and  to  feast  with  the  leader  of  wolves 
and  ^nth  hovering  ravens  glutted  with  flesh,  butchers  with  keen  scent 
of  carcases."  "  Better,"  closes  the  song,  "  is  the  grave  than  the  life  of 
man  who  sighs  when  the  horns  call  him  forth  to  the  squares  of  battle." 
But  even  in  bardic  verse  Llewelyn  rises  high  out  of  the  mere  mob  of 
chieftains  who  live  by  rapine,  and  boast  as  the  Hirlas-hom  passes  firom 
hand  to  hand  through  the  hall  that  "  they  take  and  give  no  quarter." 
"Tender-hearted,  wise,  witty,  ingenious,"  he  was  "the  great  Caesar" 
who  was  to  gather  beneath  his  sway  the  broken  fragments  of  the  Celtic 
race.  Mysterious  prophecies,  the  prophecies  of  Merlin  the  Wise, 
floated  from  lip  to  lip,  to  ner\'e  Wales  to  its  last  struggle  with  the 
invaders.  Medrawd  and  Arthur  would  appear  once  more  on  earth  to 
fight  over  again  the  fatal  battle  of  Camlan.  The  last  conqueror  of  the 
Celtic  race,  Cadwallon,  still  lived  to  combat  for  his  people.  The  sup- 
posed verses  of  Taliesin  expressed  the  undying  hope  of  a  restoration 
of  the  Cymry.  "  In  their  hands  shall  be  all  the  land  from  Britannyto 
Man  :  .  .  .  a  rumour  shall  arise  that  the  Germans  are  moving  out  of 
Britain  back  again  to  their  fatherland  "  Gathered  up  in  the  strange 
work  of  (ieoflFry  of  Monmouth,  these  predictions  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion, not  on  Wales  only,  but  on  its  conquerors.  It  was  to  meet  indeed 
the  dreams  of  a  yet  living  Arthur  that  the  grave  of  the  legendary 
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hero-king  at  Glastonbury  was  found  and  visited  by  Henry  the  Second. 
But  neither  trick  nor  con<(uest  could  shake  the  firm  faith  of  the  Celt 
in  the  ultimate  victory  of  his  race.  "  Think  you,"  said  Henrj'  to  a 
Welsh  chieftain  who  had  joined  his  host,  "that  your  people  of  rebels 
can  withstand  my  army?"  "My  people,"  replied  the  chieftain, 
"  may  be  weakened  by  your  might,  and  even  in  great  part  destroyed, 
but  unless  the  wraib  of  God  be  on  the  side  of  its  foe  it  will  not  perish 
utterly,  Nor  deem  I  that  other  race  or  other  tongue  will  answer  for 
this  comer  of  the  world  before  the  Judge  of  all  at  the  last  day  save 
this  people  and  tongue  of  Wales."  So  ran  the  popular  rime,  "  Their 
Lord  they  will  praise,  their  speech  they  shall  keep,  ihcir  land 
they  shall  lose — except  wild  Wales."  Faith  and  prophecy  seemed 
justified  by  the  growing  strength  of  tile  British  people.  The  weak- 
ness and  dissensions  which  characieriied  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third 
enabled  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth  to  preserve  a  practical  independence 
till  the  close  of  his  life,  when  a  fresh  acknowledgement  of  the  English 
supremacy  was  wrested  from  him  by  Archbishop  Edmund.  But  the 
triumphs  of  his  arms  were  renewed  by  Llewelyn  the  son  of  Gnitfydd, 
whose  ravages  swept  the  border  to  ihc  very  gales  of  Chester,  while 
his  coni^uesl  of  Glamorgan  seemed  to  bind  the  whole  people  together 
in  a  power  strong  enough  to  meet  any  attack  from  the  stranger. 
Throughout  the  Barons'  war  Llewelyn  remained  master  of  Wales. 
Even  at  its  close  the  threat  of  an  attack  from  the  now  united 
kingdom  only  forced  him  to  submission  on  a  practical  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  sovereignly.  The  chieftain  whom  the  English  kings  had 
till  then  scrupulously  designated  as  "  I'rince  of  Aberffraw,"  was  now 
allowed  the  title  of"  Prince  of  Wales,''  and  his  right  to  receive  homage 
from  the  other  nobles  of  his  principality  was  allowed. 

Near,  however,  as  Llewelyn  seemed  to  the  final  realisation  of  his 
aims,  he  was  still  a  vassal  of  the  English  crown,  and  the  accession  of 
a  new  sovereign  to  the  throne  was  at  once  followed  by  the  demand 
of  his  homage.  The  youth  of  Edward  the  First  had  already  given 
promise  of  the  high  qualities  which  distinguished  him  as  an  English 
ruler.  The  passion  for  law,  the  instinct  of  good  government,  which 
were  to  make  his  reign  so  memorable  in  our  history,  had  declared 
themselves  from  the  first.  He  had  sided  with  the  barons  at  the  outset 
of  their  struggle  with  Henry  ;  he  had  striven  to  keep  his  father  true  to 
the  Provisions  of  Oxford.  It  was  only  when  the  Crown  seemed  falling 
into  bondage  that  Edward  passed  lo  the  royal  side ;  and  when  the 
danger  he  dreaded  was  over  he  returned  to  his  older  attitude.  In  the 
first  flush  of  victory,  while  the  doom  of  Simon  was  jet  unknown, 
Edward  stood  alone  in  desiring  his  captivity  against  the  cry  of  the 
Marcher  lords  for  his  death.     When  all  wa< 

Henry  de  Monlforl,  and  followed  the  Earl's  body 


corpse  of  his  cousi 
to  the  lomb.     It 
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proud  bitterness  ere  his  death,  that  Edward  had  learned  the  skill  in 
warfare  which  distinguished  him  among  the  princes  of  his  time.     But 
he  had  learned  the  far  nobler  lesson  of  a  self-government  which  lifted 
him  high  above  them  as  a  ruler  among  men.     Severing  himself  from 
the  brutal  triumph  of  the  royalist  party,  he  secured  fair  terms  to  the 
conquered,  and  after  crushing  the  last  traces  of  resistance,  he  won 
the  adoption  by  the  Crown  of  the  constitutional  system  of  government 
for  which  the  barons  had  fought.     So  utterly  was  the  land  at  rest  that 
he  felt  free  to  join  a  crusade  in  Palestine.     His  father's  death  recalled 
him  home  to  meet  at  once  the  difficulty  of  Wales.     During  two  years 
Llewelyn  rejected  the  King's  repeated  summons  to  him  to  perform  his 
homage,  till  Edward's  patience  was  exhausted,  and  the  royal  army 
marched  into  North  Wales.     The  fabric  of  Welsh  greatness  fell  at  a 
single  blow  ;  the  chieftains  of  the  south  and  centre  who  had  so  lately 
sworn  fealty  to  Llewelyn  deserted  him  to  join  his  English  enemies ; 
an  English  fleet  reduced  Anglesea,  and  the  Prince,  cooped  up  in  his 
fastnesses,  was  forced  to  throw  himself  on  the  royal  mercy.     With 
characteristic  moderation  his  conqueror  contented  himself  with  adding 
to  the  English  dominions  the  coast-district  as  far  as  Conway,  and 
providing  that  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  should  cease  at  Llewelyn's 
death.     A  heavy  fine  which  he  had  incurred  was  remitted,  and  Eleanor 
the  daughter  of  Simon  of  Montfort,  who  had  been  arrested  on  her 
way  to  join  him  as  his  wife,  was  wedded  to  him  at  the  English  court 
For  four  years  all  was  quiet,  but  the  persuasions  of  his  brother  David, 
who  had  deserted  him  in  the  previous  war,  and  whose  desertion  had 
been  rewarded  with  an  English  lordship,  roused  Llewelyn  to  a  fresh 
revolt.      A  prophecy  of  Merlin  had  announced  that  when  English 
money  became  round  the    Prince  of  Wales   should  be  crowned  at 
London  ;  and   a  new  coinage   of  copper  money,  coupled  with  the 
prohibition  to  break  the  silver  penny  into  halves  and  quarters,  as  had 
been  usual,  was  supposed  to  have  fulfilled  the  prediction.     In  the 
campaign  which  followed  the  Prince  held  out  in  Snowdon  with  the 
stubbornness  of  despair,  and  the  rout  of  an  English  detachment  which 
had  thrown  a  bridge  across  the  Menai    Straits   into  Anglesea  pro- 
longed the  contest  into  the  winter.      Terrible  however  as  were  the 
sufferings  of  the  English  army,  Edward's  firmness  remained  unbroken, 
and  rejecting  all  proposals  of  retreat  he  issued  orders  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  anny  at  Caermarthen  to  complete  the  circle  of  investment 
round  Llewelyn.     The  Prince  sallied  from  his  mountain-hold  for  a 
raid  upon  Radnorshire,  and  fell  in  a  p)etty  skirmish  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wye.    With  him  died  the  independence  of  his  race.     After  six 
months  of  flight  his  brother  David  was  arrested  and  sentenced  in  fiill 
Parliament  to  a  traitor's  death.     The  submission  of  the  lesser  chief- 
tains was  followed  by  the  building  of  strong  castles  at  Conway  and 
Caemar\'on,  and  the  settlement  of  English  barons  on  the  confiscated 
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r  inslinrt  of  govemmcnl  led  Edward  lo  iniroduce  by  the 

iStatiMe  of  Wales"  Eng-lish  law  and  the  Knglish  adminiatralinn  of 

c  imo  Wales.     But  little  came  of  ihe  atli-mpl ;  and  it  wns  not  till 

e  lime  of  Henry  (he  Eighth  thai   the  countty  was  actually  incor- 

"    n  England.     What  Kdward  h.id  really  done  was  to  break  the 

^chh  miEtance.      His  policy  of  justice  (for  the" massacre  of  the 

lere  fable)  accomplished  lis  «nd,  and  in  spite  of  two  later 

dlions  Wiiles  ceased  to  be  any  serious  daager  lo  England  fur  a 

••etlOB  II.^Tlw  enxUati  p*FUun«at,  ia83~-iaa5. 

1~    J Htiofifin.  ^Thr  ihoiX  Ircnlisc  on  the  Consliluliian  '•{  Parliament   calk.l 
_   lodiu  tcncndi  Parliamenia  "  may  lie  tnkcn  as  b  fair  occuuni  uf  its  scinal 
"He  «iid  powcis  in  ihc  l()iut«emb  ceniuiy.     Il  has  been  repHnie[|  )iy  ft. 
taibla>  in  ibe  invaliiablc  colledion  of  Docnmeiils  which  serves  ss  thu  Uue  of 
wewnt  KClioa,     Sit  Fluids  Palgmve  hits  illustrated  the  remedial  EJde 
II  parlianienlary  institatiiiDS  with  much  rigour  and  piclurewueness  in  hi« 
TUbloty  of  the  English  ComniDRwcalth,''  bathisconclusionsareonenhiuty  and 
■^-dloed.    On  all  cooiliraliona]  pranfs  from  (he  reign  of  Edward  the  Kifsl  wc 
turn  TcJy  an  the  judgment  and  rcKBich  of  Mr.  Hallam  ("  Middle  Afia "}. ] 

QTV-^BJod  volume  gf  Dr.  Stobbs's  "  CwutilnliMMl  Hislocy"  wU^  d«lB 
ll  Ihi*  jicriod  was  puliUthed  aAer  this  Hiilory  was  writlen  and  the  liit  of 
■"  iriiies  {oeiuLrrd. — En.] 

I  The  conquest  of  Wales  marked  the  adoption  of  a  new  attitude  and 

X  the  pari  of  the  crown.     From  the  earliest  moment  of  bis 

I  Edward  the  First  deilnitely  nhandoncd  all  dreams  of  recovering 

e  fiireign  dominions  which  his  grandfather  had  lost.     He  conL-en- 

(ftted  himwlfun  the  consolidation  and  good  government  of  England 

Vecan  only  fairly  judge  his  annexation  of  Wales,  orhis  attempt 

x  Scotland,  if  wc  regard  tbem  as  parts  of  tlie  same  scheme  of 

iliatul  administratioit  to  which  we  owe  his  final  est.tblishment  of  our 

diealil|ie,our  le^jisluti on,  our  Parliament.     The  King's  Knglish  policy, 

e  hit  English  name,  was  the  sign  of  a  new  epoch.     The  long  period 

Pnational  fumiatiiin  had  come  practically  tu  an  end.     With  the  reign 

f  Edwaitl  begins  modern   England,  the  constitutional  England   in 

Inch  we  live^     It  is  nut  tiiat  any  chasm  separates  our  history  before 

ir  hiitory  after  it.  as  the  chasm  of  the  Revolution  divides  the 

iuory  of  France,  for  wc  have  traced  the  rudiments  of  our  constitution 

pihcfini  mnmcnl  of  the  English  settlement  in  Britain.     But  it  is  with 

L  our  language.    The  tongue  of  Alfred  is  the  very  tongue 

tpedc,  but  in  ^ito  of  its  identity  with  modem  English  it  has  to  be 

nrncd  lilce  Ilic  tongue  of  a  stranger.     On  the  other  hand,  the  English 

f  Chancer  is  almost  as  intelligible  us  our  own.     In  the  fiist  the 

inoHxn  and  philologer  can  study  the  origin  and  de^elopcment  of  our 

itiunal  speech,  in  the  last  a  school-boy  can  enjoy  the  story  of  Troihis 

I  Cmsida,  oi  listen  l<i  llif  y^ychnt  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims.     In 
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precisely  the  same  way  a  knowledge  of  our  earliest  laws  is  indispensable 
for  the  right  understanding  of  later  legislation,  its  origin  and  its 
developcment,  while  the  principles  of  our  Parliamentary  system  most 
necessarily  be  studied  in  the  Meetings  of  Wise  Men  before  the  Con- 
quest or  the  Great  Council  of  barons  after  it  But  the  Parliaments 
which  Edward  gathered  at  the  close  of  his  reign  are  not  merely  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  later  Parliaments,  they  are  absolutely  identical 
with  those  which  still  sit  at  St.  Stephen  s ;  and  a  statute  of  Edward,  if 
unrepealed,  can  be  pleaded  in  our  courts  as  formally  as  a  statute  of 
Victoria.  In  a  word,  tlie  long  struggle  of  the  constitution  for  actual 
existence  has  come  to  an  end.  The  contests  which  follow  are  not  con- 
tests which  tell,  like  those  which  preceded  them,  on  the  actual  fabric 
of  our  political  institutions  ;  they  are  simply  stages  in  the  rough  dis- 
cipline by  which  England  has  le<imed,  and  is  still  learning,  how  best  to 
use  and  how  wisely  to  develope  the  latent  powers  of  its  national  life,  how 
to  adjust  the  balance  of  its  social  and  political  forces,  and  to  adapt  its 
constitutional  forms  to  the  var>'ing  conditions  of  the  time.  From  the 
reign  of  Kdward,  in  fact,  we  are  face  to  face  with  modem  England. 
King,  Lords,  Commons,  the  Courts  of  Justice,  the  forms  of  public 
administration,  our  local  divisions  and  provincial  jurisdictions,  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State,  in  great  measure  the  framework  of 
society  itself,  have  all  taken  the  shape  which  they  still  essentially 
retain. 

Much  of  this  great  change  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  general 
temper  of  the  aj;e,  whose  special  task  and  object  seemed  to  be  that 
of  reducing  to  distinct  form  the  great  principles  which  had  sprung  into 
a  new  and  vigorous  life  during  the  century-  that  preceded  it.  As  the 
opening  of  the  thirteenth  centur)'had  been  an  age  of  founders,  creators, 
discoverers,  so  its  close  was  an  age  of  lawyers ;  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  the  lime  were  no  longer  such  as  Hacon,  or  Earl  Simon,  or 
Francis  of  Assisi,  but  men  such  as  St.  Lewis  of  France  or  Alfonso  the 
Wise,  organizers,  administrators,  framers  of  laws  and  institutions.  It 
was  to  this  class  that  Edward  himself  belonged.  He  had  little  of 
creative  genius  or  political  originality  in  his  character,  but  he  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  the  faculty  of  organization,  and  his  passionate  love  of 
law  broke  out  even  in  the  legal  chicanery  to  which  he  sometimes 
stooped.  In  the  judicial  reforms  to  which  so  much  of  his  attention 
was  directed,  he  showed  himself,  if  not  an  "  English  Justinian,"  at  any 
rate  a  clear-sighted  man  of  business,  developing,  reforming,  bringing 
into  a  lasting  shape  the  institutions  of  his  predecessors.  One  of  his 
first  cares  was  to  complete  the  judicial  reforms  begun  by  Henry  II. 
The  most  important  court  of  civil  jurisdiction,  the  SherifTs  or  County 
Court,  remained  unchanged,  both  in  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction,  and 
the  character  of  the  Sheriff  as  a  royal  officer.  But  the  superior  courts 
into  which  the  King's  Court  had  since  the  Great  Charter  divided  itself, 
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those  of  the  King's  Bench,  Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas,  now 
xeceived  a  distinct  staff  of  judges  for  each  court.  Of  far  greater 
importance  than  this  change,  which  was  in  effect  but  the  completion 
of  a  process  of  severance  that  had  long  been  going  on,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  equitable  jurisdiction  side  by  side  with  that  of  the 
common  law.  In  his  reform  of  1 178  Henry  the  Second  had  broken  up 
the  older  King's  Court,  which  had  till  then  served  as  the  final  Court 
of  Appeal,  by  the  severance  of  the  purely  legal  judges  who  had  been 
gradually  added  to  it  from  the  general  body  of  his  councillors.  The 
judges  thus  severed  from  the  Council  retained  the  name  and  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  "  the  King's  Court,"  while  all  cases  in  which 
they  failed  to  do  justice  were  reserved  for  the  special  cognizance  of 
the  royal  Council  itself.  To  this  final  jurisdiction  of  the  King  in 
Council  Edward  gave  a  wide  developemcnt.  His  assembly  of  the 
ministers,  the  higher  permanent  officials,  and  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  for  the  first  time  reserved  to  itself  in  its  judicial  capacity  the 
correction  of  all  breaches  of  the  law  which  the  lower  courts  had  failed 
to  repress,  whether  from  weakness,  partiality,  or  corruption,  and 
especially  of  those  lawless  outbreaks  of  the  more  powerful  barona<^rc 
which  defied  the  common  authority  of  the  judges.  Though  regarded 
with  jealousy  by  Parliament,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  seems  to 
have  been  steadily  put  in  force  through  the  two  centuries  which 
followed  ;  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  it  took  legal  and  statutory 
form  in  the  shape  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  and  its  powers  are 
still  exercised  in  our  own  day  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  But  the  same  duty  of  the  Crown  to  do  justice  where  its 
courts  fell  short  of  giving  due  redress  for  wrong  expressed  itself  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor.  This  great  officer  of  State,  who  had 
perhaps  originally  acted  only  as  President  of  the  Council  when  dis- 
charging its  judicial  functions,  acquired  at  a  ver>'  early  date  an 
independent  judicial  position  of  the  same  nature.  It  is  by  remember- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Court  of  Chancer)'  that  we  understand  the  nature 
of  the  powers  it  gradually  acquired.  All  grievances  of  the  subject, 
especially  those  which  sprang  from  the  misconduct  of  government 
officials  or  of  powerful  oppressors,  fell  within  its  cognizance,  as  they 
fell  within  that  of  the  Royal  Council,  and  to  these  were  added  disputes 
respecting  the  wardship  of  infants,  dower,  rent-charges,  or  tithes.  Its 
equitable  jurisdiction  sprang  from  the  defective  nature  and  the  technical 
and  unbending  rules  of  the  common  law.  As  the  Council  had  given 
redress  in  cases  where  law  became  injustice,  so  the  Court  of  Chancery 
interfered  without  regard  to  the  rules  of  procedure  adopted  by  the 
common  law  courts,  on  the  petition  of  a  party  for  whose  grievance  the 
common  law  provided  no  adequate  remedy.  An  analogous  extension 
of  his  powers  enabled  the  Chancellor  to  afford  relief  in  cases  of  fraud, 
accident,  or  abuse  of  trust,  and  this  side  of  his  jurisdiction  was  largely 
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extended  at  a  later  time  through  the  results  of  legislation  on  the  tenure 
of  land  by  ecclesiastical  bodies.  The  separate  powers  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, whatever  was  the  original  date  at  which  they  were  first 
exercised,  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  established  under  Edward 
the  First. 

In  legislation,  as  in  his  judicial  reforms,  Edward  renewed  and  con- 
solidated the  principles  which  had  been  already  brought  into  practical 
working  by  Henry  the  Second.  Significant  acts  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  carry  out  Henry's  policy  of  limiting  the  independent 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church.  He  was  resolute  to  force  it  to  become 
thoroughly  national  by  bearing  its  due  part  of  the  common  national 
burthens,  and  to  break  its  growing  dependence  upon  Rome.  The 
defiant  resistance  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  was  answered  in  an 
emphatic  way.  By  falling  into  the  "  dead  hand  "  or  "  mortmain  "  of  the 
Church  land  ceased  to  render  its  feudal  services ;  and  the  Statute  "  of 
Mortmain"  nowforbade  the  alienation  of  land  to  religious  bodies  in  such 
wise  that  it  should  cease  to  render  its  due  service  to  the  King.  The 
restriction  was  probably  no  beneficial  one  to  the  country  at  large,  for 
Churchmen  were  the  best  landlords,  and  it  was  soon  evaded  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  clerical  lawyers  ;  but  it  marked  the  growing  jealousy 
of  any  attempt  to  set  aside  what  was  national  from  serving  the  general 
need  and  profit  of  the  nation.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  stir  the 
clergy  to  a  bitter  resentment.  But  Edward  remained  firm,  and  when 
the  bishops  proposed  to  restrict  the  royal  courts  from  dealing  with  cases 
of  patronage  or  causes  which  touched  the  chattels  of  Churchmen  he  met 
their  proposals  by  an  instant  prohibition.  His  care  for  the  trading 
classes  was  seen  in  the  Statute  of  Merchants,  which  provided  for  the 
registration  of  the  debts  of  traders,  and  for  their  recovery  by  distraint 
of  the  debtor's  goods  and  the  imprisonment  of  his  person.  The 
Statute  of  Winchester,  the  greatest  of  Edward's  measures  for  the 
enforcement  of  public  order,  revived  and  reorganized  the  old  institu- 
tions of  national  police  and  national  defence.  It  regulated  the  action 
of  the  hundred,  the  duty  of  watch  and  ward,  and  the  gathering  of  the 
fyrd  or  militia  of  the  realm  as  Henry  the  Second  had  moulded  it  into 
form  in  his  Assize  of  Arms.  Every  man  was  bound  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness,  duly  armed,  for  the  King's  service  in  case  of  invasion  or 
revolt,  or  to  pursue  felons  when  hue  and  cry  were  raised  after  them. 
Every  district  was  made  responsible  for  crimes  committed  within  its 
bounds  ;  the  gates  of  each  town  were  required  to  be  closed  at  night- 
fall, and  all  strangers  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  to  its  magi- 
strates. As  a  security  for  travellers  against  sudden  attacks  from  robbers, 
all  brushwood  was  to  be  destroyed  for  a  space  of  two  hundred  feet  on 
cither  side  the  public  highway,  a  provision  which  illustrates  at  once 
the  social  and  physical  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time.  To 
enforce  the  obser\'ance  of  this  act  knights  were  appointed  in  every  shire 
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t  the  name  of  Conservators  of  ihe  Peace,  a  name  which,  as  the 

IVrnLenoc  of  lliesc  lucal  mtigisiratcs  was  more  sensibly  fell  and 

r  powers  more  l.-irj^ely  extended,  was  changed  for  that  which  they 

[  rcuin  of  "  JiRlices  of  the  Peace."    The  great  measure  which  is 

tool)'  known  as  the  Statute  ''  Quia   Emptores  "  is  one  of  those 

itive  efforts  which  mark  the  progress  of  a  wide  social  revolution 

coaDtry  at   lar^.     The  number  of  the  greater  barons  was 

oiahing   every  day,  while  the  number  of  the  country  gentry  and 

e  more  substantial  yeomanry  was  increasing  with  the  increase  of 

\  nitionaJ   wealth.      This  increase   showed  itself  in   the   growing 

e  to  become  proprietors  of  land.     Tenants  of  the  fjtMet  barons 

Kived  UDiier-icnania  on  condition  nf  their  rendering  ihcni  similar 

Vices  to  ihote  which  ihcy  themselves  rendered  to  their  lords ;  and 

jlbaronAKC  while  duly  receiving  the  services  in  compensation  for 

tch  illci'had  originally  granted  their  lands  in  fee,  saw  with  jealousy 

k  feudal  profits  of  these  new  under-tenants,  the  profits  of  wardship 

f  icltefs  and  the  like,  in  a  word  the  whole  increase  in  the  value  of 

mscqucnt   on   its  subdivision  and  higher    ruUivaiion, 

Ming  into  other  hands  than  their  own.     The  purpose  of  the  statute 

I  W  check  this  process  by  providing  that  in  any  case  of  alienation 

k  sob-tenant  should  henceforth  hold,  not  of  the  tenant,  but  directly 

e  superior  lord     But  its  result  was  to  promote  instead  of  hinder- 

\  ihe  Itinsfer  and  subdivision  of  land.    The  tenant  who  was  before 

ptpeHed  lo  retain  in  any  case  so  much  of  the  estate  as  enabled  him 

'fliscJtiUge  his  feudal  services  to  the  over-lord  of  whom  he  held  i[, 

r  enabled  by  a   process   analogous   to   the   modern   sale  of 

mt-rigbl,"  to  tmnsfer  both   land   and  services  to  new  holders, 

r«vcr  srnall  the  estates  thus  created  might  be,  the  bulk  were  held 

cily  of  the  Crown  ;  and  this  class  of  lesser  gentry  and  freeholders 

V  Kieailily  from  this  time  in  numbers  and  importance. 

it  is  til  the  same  social  revolution  as  well  as  to  the  large  stalcsman- 

p  of  Edward  the  First  that  we  owe  our  Parliament.     Neither  the 

■ting  of  ibc  Wise  Mtn  before  the  Conquest,  nor  the  Great  Coiinrit 

!  Barons  after  it,  \\A.<\  lieen  in  any  way  representative  bodies. 

e  lir^i  theoretically  included  all  free  holders  of  land,  but  it  shrank 

a  early  lime  into  a  gathering  of  earls,  higher  nobles,  and  bishops, 

1  the  officers  and  thegns  of  the  royal  household.     Little  change 

(made  in  the  composition  of  this  assembly  by  the  Conquest,  for  the 

X  Council  of  the  Norman  kings  was  held  to  include  all  tenants 

D  held  directly  of  the  Crown,  the  bishops  and  greater  abbots  (whose 

Bf  as  independent  spiritual  members  tended  more  and  more  lo 

n  tlicir  position  as  barons),  and  the  great  officers  of  the  Court. 

i  though  its  composition  remained  [he  same,  the  character  of  the 

mbly  was  essentially   altered.     From  a  free  g.ilhpring  of  "Wise 

B  "  it  sank  \'i  a  Royal  Coun  of  feudal  vassalii.     Its  functions  seem 
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to  have  become  almost  nominal,  and  its  powers  to  have  been  restricted 
to  the  sanctioning,  without  debate  or  possibility  of  refusal,  all  grants 
demanded  from  it  by  the  Crown.  Its  "  counsel  and  consent,*  how- 
ever, remained  necessary  for  the  legal  validity  of  every  great  fiscal  or 
political  measure,  and  its  very  existence  was  an  effectual  protest  against 
the  imperial  theories  advanced  by  the  lawyers  of  Henry  the  Second, 
theories  which  declared  all  legislative  power  to  reside  wholly  in  the 
sovereign.  It  was  in  fact  under  Henry  that  these  assemblies  became 
more  regular,  and  their  functions  more  important.  The  reforms  which 
marked  his  reign  were  issued  in  the  Great  Council,  and  even  financial 
matters  were  suffered  to  be  debated  there.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
grant  of  the  Great  Charter  that  its  powers  over  taxation  were  fonnally 
recognized,  and  the  principle  established  that  no  burthen  beyond  the 
customary  feudal  aids  might  be  imposed  "save  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  Realm."  The  same  great  document  first  expresdy 
regulated  its  fonn.  In  theory,  as  we  -have  seen,  the  assembly  con- 
sisted of  all  who  held  land  directly  of  the  Crown.  But  the  same 
causes  which  restricted  attendance  at  the  Witenagemot  to  the  greater 
nobles  told  on  the  actual  composition  of  the  Council  of  Barons. 
While  the  attendance  of  the  ordinary  tenants  in  chief,  the  Knights  or 
"  Lesser  Barons,"  was  burthensome  from  its  expense  to  themselves, 
their  numbers  and  their  dependence  on  the  higher  nobles  made  their 
assembly  dangerous  to  the  Crown.  As  early,  therefore,  as  the  time  of 
Henr)'  the  First  we  find  a  distinction  recognized  between  the ''Greater 
Barons,"  of  whom  the  Council  was  usually  composed,  and  the  "  Lesser 
Barons "  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  tenants  of  the  Crown.  But 
though  the  attendance  of  the  latter  had  become  rare,  their  right  of 
attendance  remained  intact.  While  enacting  that  the  prelates  and 
greater  barons  should  be  summoned  by  special  writs  to  each  gathering 
of  the  Council,  a  remarkable  provision  of  the  Great  Charter  orders  a 
general  summons  to  be  issued  through  the  Sheriff  to  all  direct  tenants 
of  the  Crown.  The  provision  was  probably  intended  to  rouse  the 
lesser  baronage  to  the  exercise  of  rights  which  had  practically  passed 
into  desuetude,  but  as  the  clause  is  omitted  in  later  issues  of  the 
Charter  we  may  doubt  whether  the  principle  it  embodied  ever  received 
more  than  a  vcr>'  limited  application.  There  are  traces  of  the 
attendance  of  a  few  of  the  lesser  knighthood,  gentr>'  perhaps  of  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  assembly  was  held,  in  some  of  its  meetings 
under  Henry  the  Third,  but  till  a  late  period  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor  the  Great  Council  practically  remained  a  gathering  of  the 
greater  barons,  the  prelates,  and  the  officers  of  the  Crown.  The 
change  which  the  Great  Charter  had  failed  to  accomplish  was  now, 
however,  brought  about  by  the  social  circumstances  of  the  time.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  steady  decrease  in  the  number 
of  the  greater  nobles.     The  bulk  of  the  earldoms  had  already  lapsed 
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to  the  Crown  through  the  extinction  of  the  families  of  their  possessors  ; 
of  the  greater  baronies,  many  had  practically  ceased  to  exist  by  their 
division  among  co-heiresses,  many  through  the  constant  struj^gle  of 
the  poorer  barons  to  rid  themselves  of  their  rank  by  a  disclaimer,  so 
as  to  escape  the  burthen  of  higher  taxation  and  attendance  in  Parlia- 
ment which  it  involved-  How  far  this  diminution  had  gone  we  may 
see  from  the  fact  that  hardly  more  than  a  hundred  barons  sat  in  the 
earlier  Councils  of  Edward's  reign.  But  while  the  number  of  those 
who  actually  possessed  the  privilege  of  assisting  in  Parliament  was 
rapidly  diminishing,  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  "  lesser  baronage/' 
whose  right  of  attendance  had  become  a  mere  constitutional  tradition, 
was  as  rapidly  increasing.  The  long  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
realm^  the  extension  of  its  commerce,  and  the  increased  export  of 
wool,  were  swelling  the  ranks  and  incomes  of  the  countr)'  gentry  as 
well  as  of  the  freeholders  and  substantial  yeomanry.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  growing  passion  for  the  possession  of  land  which  makes 
this  reign  so  critical  a  moment  in  the  history  of  the  English  freeholder ; 
but  the  same  tendency  had  to  some  extent  existed  in  the  preceding 
century,  and  it  was  a  consciousness  of  the  growing  importance  of  this 
class  of  rural  proprietors  which  induced  the  barons  at  the  time  of  the 
Charter  to  make  their  fruitless  attempt  to  induce  them  to  take  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Great  Council.  But  while  the  barons  desired 
their  presence  as  an  aid  against  the  Crown,  the  Crown  itself  desired 
it  as  a  means  of  rendering  taxation  more  efficient.  So  long  as  the 
Great  Council  remained  a  mere  assembly  of  magnates  it  was  ncccssar>' 
for  the  King's  ministers  to  treat  separately  with  the  other  orders  of  the 
state  as  to  the  amount  and  assessment  of  their  contributions.  The 
grant  made  in  the  Great  Council  was  binding  only  on  the  barons  and 
prelates  who  made  it ;  but  before  the  aids  of  the  boroughs,  the  Church, 
or  the  shires  could  reach  the  royal  treasur>',  a  separate  negotiation 
had  to  be  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer  with  the  reeves 
of  each  town,  the  shcriflT  and  shire-court  of  each  county,  and  the  arch- 
deacons of  each  diocese.  Bargains  of  this  sort  would  be  the  more 
tedious  and  disappointing  as  the  necessities  of  the  Crown  increased 
in  the  later  years  of  Edward,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  fiscal  expediency 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  any  proposed  taxation  through  the  presence 
of  these  classes  in  the  Great  Council  itself. 

The  effort,  however,  to  revive  the  old  personal  attendance  of  the 
lesser  baronage,  which  had  broken  down  half  a  century  befr)re,  could 
hardly  be  renewed  at  a  time  when  the  increase  of  their  numbers  made 
it  more  impracticable  than  ever ;  but  a  means  of  escape  from  this 
diflficulty  was  fortunately  suggested  by  the  very  nature  of  the  court 
through  which  alone  a  summons  could  be  addressed  to  the  landed 
knighthood.  Amidst  the  many  judicial  reforms  of  Hcnr\'  or  Kdw.itd 
the  Shire  Court  remained  unchanged.     The  haunted  mound  or  the 
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immemorial  oak  round  which  the  assembly  gathered  (for  the  court  was 
often  held  in  the  open  air)  were  the  relics  of  a  time  before  the  free 
kingdom  had  sunk  into  a  shire,  and  its  folk-moot  into  a  County 
Court.  But  save  that  the  King's  reeve  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
King,  and  that  the  Norman  legislation  had  displaced  the  Bishop  and 
set  four  Coroners  by  the  SherifFs  side,  the  gathering  of  the  httr 
holders  remained  much  as  of  old.  The  local  knighthood,  the 
yeomanry,  the  husbandmen  of  the  county,  were  all  represented  in 
the  crowd  that  gathered  round  the  Sheriff,  as,  guarded  by  his  liveried 
followers,  he  published  the  King's  writs,  announced  his  demand  of  aids, 
received  the  presentment  of  criminals  and  the  inquest  of  the  local 
jurors,  assessed  the  taxation  of  each  district,  or  listened  solemnly  to 
appeals  for  justice,  civil  and  criminal,  from  all  who  held  themselves 
oppressed  in  the  lesser  courts  of  the  hundred  or  the  soke.  It  was  id 
the  County  Court  alone  that  the  Sheriff  could  legally  summon  the 
lesser  baronage  to  attend  the  (ircat  Council,  and  it  was  in  the  actual 
constitution  of  this  asscm])ly  that  the  Crown  found  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  which  we  have  already  stated.  For  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation by  which  it  was  finally  solved  was  coeval  with  the  Shire 
Court  itself.  In  all  cases  of  civil  or  criminal  justice  the  twelve  sworn 
assessors  of  the  Sheriff,  as  members  of  a  class,  though  not  formally 
deputed  for  that  purpose,  practically  represented  the  judicial  opinion 
of  the  county  at  l.irgc.  From  every  hundred  came  groups  of  twelve 
sworn  deputies,  the  "jurors,"  through  whom  the  presentments  of  the 
district  were  made  to  the  royal  officer,  and  with  whom  the  assess- 
ment of  its  share  in  the  general  taxation  was  arranged.  The  husband- 
men on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  clad  in  the  brown  smock  frock 
which  still  lingers  in  the  garb  of  our  carters  and  ploughmen,  were 
broken  up  into  little  knots  of  five,  a  reeve  and  four  assistants,  who 
formed  the  representatives  of  the  rural  townships.  If,  in  fact,  we 
rcg.ird  the  Shire  Courts  as  lineally  the  descendants  of  our  earliest 
English  folk-moots,  we  may  justly  claim  the  principle  of  parliamentary 
representation  as  among  the  oldest  of  our  institutions.  But  it  was  only 
slowly  and  tentatively  that  this  principle  was  applied  to  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  (}rcat  Council.  As  early  as  the  close  of  John's  reign 
there  are  indications  of  the  approaching  change  in  the  summons  of 
"  four  discreet  knights  '*  from  every  county.  Fresh  need  of  local 
support  was  felt  by  both  parties  in  the  conflict  of  the  succeeding  reign, 
and  Henry  and  his  barons  alike  summoned  knights  from  each  shire 
*'  to  meet  on  the  common  business  of  the  realm."  It  was  no  doubt 
with  the  same  purpose  that  the  writs  of  Earl  Simon  ordered  the 
choice  of  knights  in  each  shire  for  his  famous  parliament  of  1265. 
Something  like  a  continuous  attendance  may  be  dated  from  the 
accession  of  Edward,  but  it  was  long  before  the  knights  were  regarded 
as  more  than  local  deputies  for  the  assessment  of  taxation,  or  admitted 
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ftsh&re  in  ihe  general  business  of  Ihe  Great  Council.     The  statute 

ptin  lunptares,"  Tor  instance,  was  passed  in  il  before  the  knights 

^  bail  hwd  Eummnncd  could  attend.    Their  participation  in 

l>ciwer  nf  Parliamenl,  as  well  as  iheir  re^lar  and  c 

i  aiiondoncc,  diites  only  from  the  Parliament  of  119$.    Bi 

rcatiti  constitutional  change  in  their  position  had  already  taken 

:  ihrouxh  the  extension  of  electoral  rights  to  the  freeholders  ,-it 

llic  one  class  entitled  10  a  seat  in  the  Great  Council  was,  as 

ve  seen,  that  nf  the  lesser  baronage ;  and  of  the  lesser  Uaronat;*^ 

e  ihe  knights  wen;  in  theory  the  rBpresenlatives.     But  the  neces- 

r  of  holding  ihcir  election  in  the  County  Court  renilercd  any 

.i>tn   of  the   electoral  body  physically  impossible.     The  ci 

mpnsed  of  the  whole  body  of  freeholders,  and  nn  sheriff  ti 

b)gui&h  (he  "  aye.  4f  c  "  of  the  yeoman  from  the  "  aye,  aye  "  of  the 

er  baron.     From  the  first  moment  therefore  of   (heir  attendance 

I  find   (he  knights  regarded   not   as  mere   representatives   of  the 

IDoagc,  Ikii  as  kni);hts  of  the  shire,  and  by  this  silent  revolution 

Die  body  of  lite  rural  freeholders  were  admitted  to  a  sh.xre  in 

cmmenl  of  the  realm. 

rhc  liniuujal  diflicultics  of  the  Crown  led  to  a  far  more  radical 

halutiun  in  tlic  admission  into  tlic  Great  Council  of  representatives 

niheboroughft.     The  presence  of  knights  from  each  shire  was.  as  we 

B  seen,  the  rer<^nilion  of  xxi  older  right,  but  no  right  of  allend<uicc 

e  in  the  national  "  counsel  and  consent "  could  be  pleaded  for 

feburgesses  of  ihe  towns.    On  the  other  hand,  the  rapid  developcmcnl 

ptbcir  wealth  made  them  every  day  more  important  as  elements  in 

I  tuUiooal  taxation.     The  towns  had  long  since  freed  themselves 

I  jUI  payment  of  the  dues  or  fines  exacted  by  the  King,  as 

"    l<Ti   of  the   soil  on  which  they  had   in   most  cases  grown 

fc  by  what  was  cjHed  the  purchase  of  the  "  farm  of  the  borough  " 

I  w«Kb,  by  the  commulaiion  of  these  uncertain  dues  for  a  fixed 

I   poiid   anniiidly   to   the   Crown,   and   apportioned   by  their 

l^stntes  among   the  general   body  of  the  burgheis.     All  that  the 

(  le){ally  reiatncd  was  the  right  enjoyed  by  every  great  proprietor  of 

corresponding  taxation  on  his  tenants  in  demesne  imder  Ilic 

"  a  free  aid,"  whenever  a  grant  was  made  for  the  national 

■^  \^  the  barons  of  the  Great  Council.     But  the  temptation  of 

iprapriating  the  growingwealth  of  the  mercantile  class  proved  stronger 
Ui  l«;g»l  ftatriclions,  and  we  find  both  Henry  the  Third  and  his  son 
mniing  a  right  of  imposing  taxes  ai  pleasure  and  without  any  autho- 
yfrciin  ihc  Council  ci-en  over  London  itself.  The  burgesses  c 
|h»j.  indeed  the  invitation  to  contribute  to  the  "free  aid"  demanded 
t  the  rnyal  officers,  but  the  suspension  of  iheir  markets  or  trading 
■  leges  brought  them  in  the  end  to  submission.  Each  of  these  "  free 
,"*  however,  had  to  be  extorted  after  a  long  wrangle  belwcer 
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borough  and  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  if  the  towns  were 
driven  to  comply  with  what  they  considered  an  extortion,  they  could 
generally  force  the  Crown  by  evasions  and  delays  to  a  compromise  and 
abatement  of  its  original  demands.     The  same  financial  reasons,  there- 
fore, existed  for  desiring  the  presence  of  their  representatives  in  the 
Great  Council  as  existed  in  the  case  of  the  shires;  but  it  was  the  genius  of 
Earl  Simon  which  first  broke  through  the  older  constitutional  tradition, 
and  dared  to  summon  two  burgesses  from  each  town  to  the  Parliament  of 
1 263.  Time  had,  indeed,  to  pass  before  the  large  and  statesmanlike  con- 
ception of  the  great  patriot  could  meet  with  full  acceptance.     Thnnigh 
the  earlier  part  of  P'dward's  reign  wc  find  a  few  instances  of  the  presence 
of  representatives  from  the  towns,  but  their  scanty  numbers  and  the 
irregularity  of  their  attendance  show  that  they  were  summoned  rather 
to  afford  financial  information  to  the  Great  Council  than  as  repre- 
sentatives in  it  of  an  Estate  of  the  Realm.     But  every  year  pleaded 
stronger  and  stronger  for  their  inclusion,  and  in  the  Parliament  of  1295 
that  of  1265  found  itself  at  last  reproduced.     **  It  was  from  me  that  he 
learnt  it,"  Earl  Simon  had  cried,  as  he  recognized  the  military  skill 
of  Edward's  onset  at  Evesham  ;  "It  was  from  me  that  he  leamt  it," 
his  spirit  might  have  exclaimed,  as  he  saw  the  King  gathering  at  last 
two  burgesses  "  from  every  city,  borough,  and  leading  town  "  within 
his  realm  to  sit  side  by  side  with  the  knights,  nobles,  and  barons  of 
the  Great  Council.     To  the  Crown  the  change  was  from  the  first  an 
advantageous   one.    The  grants  of   subsidies  by  the  burgesses  in 
Parliament  proved  more  profitable  than  the  previous  extortions  of  the 
PIxchequer.     The  proportion  of  their  grant  generally  exceeded  that  of 
the  other  estates  by  a  tenth.     Their  representatives  too  proved  far  more 
compliant  with  the  royal  will  than  the  barons  or  knights  of  the  shire; 
only  on  one  occasion  during  Edward's  reign  did  the  burgesses  waver 
from  their  general  support  of  the  Crown.     It  was  easy  indeed  to  con- 
trol them,  for  the  selection  of  boroughs  to  be  represented  remained 
wholly  in  the  King's  hands,  and  their  numbers  could  be  increased  or 
diminished  at  the  King's  pleasure.     The  determination  was  left  to  the 
sheriff,  and  at  a  hint  from  the  royal  Council  a  sheriff  of  Wilts  would  cut 
down  the  number  of  represented  boroughs  in  his  shire  from  eleven  to 
three,  or  a  sheriff  of  IJucks  declare  he  could  find  but  a  single  borough, 
that  of  Wycomh,  within  the  bounds  of  the  county.     Nor  was  this 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  hampered  by  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  towns  to  claim  representative  privileges.     It  was  difficult  to  suspea 
that  a  power  before  which  the  Crown  would  have  to  bow  lay  in  the 
ranks  of  soberly  clad  traders,  summoned  only  to  assess  the  contri- 
butions of  their  boroughs,  and  whose  attendance  was  as  difficult  to 
secure  as  it  seemed  burthensome  to  themselves  and  the  towns  wiiu 
sent  them.     The  mass  of  citizens  took  little  or  no  part  in  their  choice, 
for  they  were  elected  in  the  county  court  by  a  few  of  the  principal 
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burghers  deputed  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  cost  of  their  maintenance, 
the  two  shillings  a  day  paid  to  the  burgess  by  his  town,  as  four  were 
paid  to  the  knight  by  his  county,  was  a  burthen  from  which  the 
boroughs  made  desperate  efforts  to  escape.     Some  persisted  in  making 
no  return  to  the  sheriff.     Some  bought  charters  of  exemption  from  tlie 
troublesome  privilege.     Of  the  165  who  were  summoned  by  Edward 
the    First   more  than  a  third  ceased   to   send   representatives  after 
a  single  compliance  with   the  rOyal   summons.     During  the  whole 
time  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Sixth  the  sheriff  of  Lancashire  declined  to  return  the  names  of 
any  boroughs  at  all  within  that  county,  **  on  account  of  their  poverty.^' 
Nor  were  the  representatives  themselves  more  anxious  to  appear  than 
their  boroughs  to  send  them.     The  busy  country  squire  and  the  thrifty 
trader  were  equally  reluctant  to  undergo  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a 
journey  to  Westminster.     Legal  measures  were  often  necessary  to 
ensure  their  presence.     Writs  still  exist  in  abundance  such  as  that  by 
which  Walter  le  Rous  is  "  held  to  bail  in  eight  oxen  and  four  cart- 
horses to  come  before  the  King  on  the  day  specified  "  for  attendance 
in  Parliament.     But  in  spite  of  obstacles  such  as  these  the  presence  of 
representatives  from  the  boroughs  maybe  regarded  as  continuous  from 
the  Parliament  of  1295.     As  the  representation  of  the  lesser  barons  had 
widened  through  a  silent  change  into  that  of  the  shire,  so  that  of  the 
boroughs — restricted   in   theory  to   those   in   royal  demesne — seems 
practically  from  Edward's  time  to  have  been  extended  to  all  who  were 
in  a  condition  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  representatives*  support.     By 
a  change  as  silent  within  the  Parliament  itself  the  burgess,  originally 
summoned   to  take  part   only   in   matters  of  taxation,   was  at  last 
admitted  to  a  full  share  in  the  deliberations  and  authority  of  the  other 
orders  of  the  State. 

The  admission  of  the  burgesses  and  knights  of  the  shire  to  the 
assembly  of  1295  completed  the  fabric  of  our  representative  constitu- 
tion. The  Great  Council  of  the  Barons  had  l>ecome  the  Parliament 
of  the  Realm,  a  parliament  in  which  every  order  of  the  state  found 
itself  represented,  and  took  part  in  the  grant  of  supplies,  the  work  of 
legislation,  and  in  the  end  the  control  of  government.  But  though  in 
all  essential  points  the  character  of  Parliament  has  remained  the  same 
from  that  time  to  this,  there  were  some  remarkable  particulars  in  which 
this  assembly  of  1295  differed  widely  from  the  present  Parliament  at 
St.  Stephen's.  Some  of  these  differences,  such  as  those  which  spranj^ 
from  the  increased  powers  and  changed  relations  of  the  different 
orders  among  themselves,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  at  a 
later  time.  But  a  difference  of  a  far  more  startling  kind  than  these 
lay  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy.  If  there  is  any  part  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary scheme  of  Edward  the  First  which  can  be  regarded  as 
especially  his  own,  it  is  his  project  for  the  representation  of  the 
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ecclesiastical  order.     The  King  had  twice  at  least  summoned  Us 
"proctors"  to  Great  Councils  before  1295,  but  it  was  then  only  that 
the  complete  representation  of  the  Church  was  definitely  organized  by 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  writ  which  summoned  a  bishop  to 
Parliament  requiring  the  personal  attendance  of  all  archdeacons, 
deans,  or  priors  of  cathedral  churches,  of  a  proctor  for  each  cathedral 
chapter,  and  two  for  the  clergy  within  his  diocese.    The  clause  is 
repeated  in  the  writs  of  the  present  day,  but  its  practical  effect  was 
foiled  almost  from  the  first  by  the  resolute  opposition  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.     What  the  towns  failed  in  doing  the  clergy 
actually  did.     Even  when  forced  to  comply  with  the  royal  summons, 
as  they  seem  to  have  been  forced  during  Edward's  reign,  they  sat 
jealously  by  themselves,  and  their  refusal  to  vote  supplies  in  any  but 
their  own  provincial  assemblies,  or  convocations,  of  Canterbury  and 
York  left  the  Crown  without  a  motive  for  insisting  on  their  continued 
attendance.     Their  presence  indeed,  though  still  occasionally  granted 
on  some  solemn  occasions,  became  so  pure  a  formality  that  by  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  it  had  sunk  wholly  into  desuetude.     In  their 
anxiety  to  preserve  their  existence  as  an  isolated  and  privileged  order 
the  clergy  flung  away  a  power  which,  had  they  retained  it,  would  have 
ruinously  hampered  the  healthy  developement  of  the  state.     To  take  a 
single  instance,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  great  changes  of  the 
Reformiition  could  have  been  brought  about  had  a  good  half  of  the 
House  of  Commons  consisted  purely  of  churchmen,  whose  numbers 
would  have  been  l^acked  by  the  weight  of  property  as  possessors  of  a 
third  of  the  landed  estates  of  the  realm.     A  hardly  less  important 
difierence  may  be  found  in  the  gradual  restriction   of  the  meetings  of 
Parliament  to  Westminster.     The  names  of  the  early  statutes  remind 
us  of  its  convocation  at  the  most  various  quarters,  at  Winchester, 
Acton  Hurnell,  or  Northampton.     It  was  at  a  later  time  that  Parlia- 
ment became  settled  in  the  straggling  village  which  had  grown  up  in 
the  marshy  swamp  of  the  Isle  of  Thorns,  beside  the  palace  whose 
embattled  pile  lowered  over  the  Thames  and  the  great  minster  which 
was  still  rising  in  Edward's  day  on  the  site  of  the  older  church  of  the 
Confessor.     It  is  possible  that,  while  contributing  greatly  to  its  consti- 
tutional importance,  this  settlement  of  the  Parliament  may  have  helped 
to  throw   into  the  background  its  character  as  a  supreme  court  of 
apf>eal.    The  proclamation  by  which  it  was  called  together  invited  "all 
who  had  any  grace  to  demand  of  the  King  in  Parliament,  or  any  plaint 
to  make  of  matters  which  could  not  be  redressed  or  determined  by 
ordinary  course  of  law,  or  who  had  been  in  any  way  aggrieved  by  any 
of  the  King's  ministers  or  justices  or  sheriffs,  or  their  bailiffs,  or  any 
other  officer,  or  have  been  unduly  assessed,  rated,  charged,  or  sur- 
charged  to  aids,  subsidies,  or  taxes,"  to  deliver  their  petitions  to 
receivers  who  sat  in  the  (ireat  Hall  ot  the  Palace  of  Westminster. 
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The  petitions  were  forwarded  to  the  King's  Council,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  body,  and  the  subsequent  ' 
rise  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  reduced  this  ancient  right  of  j 
the  subject  to  the  formal  election  of  "  Triers  of  Petitions "  at  the  ] 
opening  of  every  new  Parliament  by  the  House  of  Lords,  a  usage 
which  is  still  continued.  But  it  must  have  been  owing  to  some 
memory  of  the  older  custom  that  the  subject  always  looked  for  redress 
against  injuries  from  the  Crown  or  its  ministers  to  the  Parliament 
of  the  reahn. 


Section  III.~The  Coiuinest  of  Scotlmnd,  ia90— 1306. 

[Amih^riius, — Scotland  itself  has  no  contemporary  chronicles  for  this  period : 
the  jingling  rimes  of  Blind  Harry  are  two  hundred  years  later  than  the  death 
of  his  hero,  Wallace.  Those  of  England  are  meagre  and  inaccurate  ;  the 
most  important  are  the  "Annalcs  Anglia;  et  Scotise"  and  **  Annales  Rcgni 
55cotiae,"  RLshangcr's  Chronicle,  his  **  Gesta  Edwardi  Primi,"  and  three  frag- 
ment<c  of  annals  (all  published  in  the  Rolls  Series).  The  }>ortion  of  the  so- 
called  Walsingham's  History  which  relates  to  this  time  is  now  attril»uted  by 
its  latest  editor,  Mr.  Riley,  to  Rishanger's  hand.  But  the  main  s^mrce  uf  our 
information  lies  in  the  copious  collection  of  state  papers  preservetl  in  Rymer's 
**  Fcedcra,"  in  the  ''Roluli  Scotiae,"  and  in  the  "Documents  and  Records 
ilhistrative  of  the  History  of  Scotland,"  edited  by  Sir  F.  Paljjrave.  Mr. 
Robertson,  in  his  "  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  *  has  admirably  illustraterl 
the  ages  before  the  quarrel,  and  Mr.  Burton  in  his  History  of  Scotland  has 
stated  the  quarrel  itself  with  great  accuracy  and  fairness.  For  Edward's  side 
see  the  preface  of  Sir  F.  Palgrave  to  the  work  al)Ove,  and  Mr.  Freeman's 
essay  on  "The  Relations  between  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland."] 

The  personal  character  of  Edward  the  First  had  borne  a  large  part 
in  the  constitutional  changes  which  we  have  described,  but  it  becomes 
of  the  highest  moment  during  the  war  with  Scotland  which  covers  the 
latter  half  of  his  reign. 

In  his  own  time,  and  amongst  his  own  subjects,  Edward  was  the 
object  of  almost  boundless  admiration.  He  was  in  the  truest  sense  a 
national  King.  At  the  moment  when  the  last  trace  of  foreign  conqiier>t 
passed  away,  when  the  descendants  of  those  who  won  and  those  who 
lost  at  Senlac  blended  for  ever  into  an  English  people,  England  saw 
in  her  ruler  no  stranger,  but  an  Englishman.  The  national  tradition 
returned  in  more  than  the  golden  hair  or  the  English  name  wliirh 
linked  him  to  our  earlier  Kings.  Edward's  ver>'  temper  was  Knglisli 
to  the  core.  In  good  as  in  evil  he  stands  out  as  the  typical  repre- 
sentative of  the  race  he  ruled,  like  them  wilful  and  imperious,  tenacious 
of  his  rights,  indomitable  in  his  pride,  dogged,  stubborn,  slow  of  appre- 
hension, narrow  in  sympathy,  but  like  them,  t(W),  just  in  the  main, 
unselfish,  laborious,  conscientious,  haughtily  observant  of  truth  and 
self-respect,   temperate,  reverent   of   duty,   religious.      He   inherited 
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indeed  from  the  Angcvins  their  fierce  and  passionate  wrath;  his 
punishments,  when  he  punished  in  anger,  were  without  pity ;  and  a 
priest  who  ventured  at  a  moment  of  storm  into  his  presence  with  a 
remonstrance  dropped  dead  from  sheer  fright  at  his  feet.  But  for  the 
most  part  his  impulses  were  generous,  trustful,  averse  from  cnieltj, 
prone  to  forgiveness.  "No  man  ever  asked  mercy  of  me,"  he  said  in 
his  old  age,  "and  was  refused."  The  rough  soldierly  nobleness  of  his 
nature  breaks  out  at  Falkirk,  where  he  lay  on  the  bare  ground  among 
his  men,  or  in  his  refusal  during  a  Welsh  campaign  to  drink  of  the  one 
cask  of  wine  Which  had  been  saved  from  marauders :  "  It  is  I  who 
have  brought  you  into  this  strait,"  he  said  to  his  thirsty  fellow-soldiers, 
"  and  I  will  have  no  advantage  of  you  in  meat  or  drink."  A  strange 
tenderness  and  sensitiveness  to  affection  lay  in  fact  beneath  the  stem 
imperiousness  of  his  outer  bearing.  Every  subject  throughout  his 
realm  was  drawn  closer  to  the  King  who  wept  bitterly  at  the  news  of 
his  father's  death,  though  it  gave  him  a  crown  ;  whose  fiercest  burst 
of  vengeance  was  called  out  by  an  insult  to  his  mother ;  whose  crosses 
rose  as  memorials  of  his  love  and  sorrow  at  every  spot  where  his  wife's 
bier  rested.  "  I  loved  her  tenderly  in  her  lifetime,"  wrote  Edward  to 
Eleanor's  friend,  the  Abbot  of  Cluny  ;  "  I  do  not  cease  to  love  her  now 
she  is  dead."  And  as  it  was  with  mother  and  wife,  so  it  was  with  his 
people  at  large.  All  the  self-concentrated  isolation  of  the  earlier 
Angevins  disappears  in  Edward.  He  was  the  first  English  king  since 
the  Conquest  who  loved  his  people  with  a  personal  love,  and  craved 
for  their  love  back  again.  To  his  trust  in  them  we  owe  our  Parlia- 
ment, to  his  care  for  them  the  great  statutes  which  stand  in  the 
forefront  of  our  laws.  Even  in  his  struggles  with  her  England  under- 
stood a  temper  which  was  so  perfectly  her  own,  and  the  quarrels 
between  King  and  people  during  his  reign  are  quarrels  where,  dog- 
gedly as  they  fought,  neither  disputant  doubted  for  a  moment  the 
worth  or  affection  of  the  other.  Few  scenes  in  our  histor)-  are  more 
touching  than  that  which  closes  the  long  contest  over  the  Charter, 
when  Edward  stood  face  to  face  with  his  |>eople  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  with  a  sudden  burst  of  tears  owned  himself  frankly  in 
the  wrong. 

But  it  was  just  this  sensitiveness,  this  openness  to  outer  impressions 
and  outer  influences,  that  led  to  the  strange  contradictions  which  meet 
us  in  Edward's  career.  Under  the  first  king  whose  temper  was  dis- 
tinctly English  a  foreign  influence  told  most  fatally  on  our  manners, 
our  literature,  our  national  spirit.  The  rise  of  France  into  a  compact 
and  organized  monarchy  from  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus  was  now 
making  its  influence  dominant  in  Western  Europe.  The  "chivalry* 
so  familiar  in  Froissart,  that  picturesque  mimicry  of  high  sentiment, 
of  heroism,  love,  and  courtesy,  before  which  all  depth  and  reality  of 
nobleness  disappeared  to  make  room  for  the  coarsest  profligacy,  the 
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narrowest  caste-spirit,  and  a  brutal  indifference  to  human  suffering, 
was  specially  of  French  creation.  There  was  a  nobleness  in  Edward's 
nature  from  which  the  baser  influences  of  this  chivalry  fell  away. 
His  life  ¥ras  pure,  his  piety,  save  when  it  stooped  to  the  superstition  of 
the  time,  manly  and  sincere,  while  his  high  sense  of  duty  saved  him 
from  the  frivolous  self-indulgence  of  his  successors.  But  he  was  far 
from  being  wholly  free  from  the  taint  of  his  age.  His  passionate 
desire  was  to  be  a  model  of  the  fashionable  chivalr>'  of  his  day.  He 
had  been  famous  from  his  very  youth  as  a  consummate  general ;  Earl 
Simon  had  admired  the  skill  of  his  advance  at  Evesham,  and  in  his 
Welsh  campaign  he  had  shown  a  tenacity  and  force  of  will  which 
wrested  victory  out  of  the  midst  of  defeat.  He  could  head  a  furious 
chaige  of  horse  at  Lewes,  or  organize  a  commissariat  which  enabled 
him  to  move  army  after  army  across  the  harried  Lowlands.  In  his 
old  age  he  was  quick  to  discover  the  value  of  the  English  archery,  and 
to  employ  it  as  a  means  of  victory  at  Falkirk.  But  his  fame  as  a 
general  seemed  a  small  thing  to  Edward  when  compared  with  his  fame 
as  a  knight.  He  shared  to  the  full  his  people's  love  of  hard  fighting. 
His  frame,  indeed,  was  that  of  a  bom  soldier — tall,  deepnchested,  long 
of  limb,  capable  alike  of  endurance  or  action.  When  he  encountered 
Adam  Gurdon,  a  knight  of  gigantic  size  and  renowned  prowess,  after 
Evesham  he  forced  him  single-handed  to  beg  for  mercy.  At  the 
opening  of  his  reign  he  saved  his  life  by  sheer  fighting  in  a  tournament 
at  Challon.  It  was  this  love  of  adventure  which  lent  itself  to  the 
frivolous  unreality  of  the  new  chivalry.  At  his  "  Round  Table  of 
Kenilworth  '*  a  hundred  lords  and  ladies,  "  clad  all  in  silk,"  renewed 
the  faded  glories  of  Arthur's  Court.  The  false  air  of  romance  which 
m'as  soon  to  turn  the  gravest  political  resolutions  into  outbursts  of 
sentimental  feeling  appeared  in  his  "  Vow  of  the  Swan,"  when  rising 
at  the  royal  board  he  swore  on  the  dish  before  him  to  avenge  on 
Scotland  the  murder  of  Comyn.  Chivalry  exerted  on  him  a  yet  more 
fatal  influence  in  its  narrowing  of  his  sympathy  to  the  noble  class,  and 
in  its  exclusion  of  the  peasant  and  the  craftsman  from  all  claim  to  pity. 
**  Knight  without  reproach "  as  he  was,  he  looked  calmly  on  at  the 
massacre  of  the  burghers  of  Berwick,  and  saw  in  William  Wallace 
nothing  but  a  common  robber. 

Hardly  less  powerful  than  the  French  notion  of  chivalry  in  its  influ- 
ence on  Edward's  mind  was  the  new  French  conception  of  kingship, 
feudality,  and  law.  The  rise  of  a  lawyer  class  was  everywhere  harden- 
ing customar)'  into  written  rights,  allegiance  into  subjection,  loose  lies 
such  as  commendation  into  a  definite  vassalage.  But  it  was  s[>ecially 
through  French  influence,  the  influence  of  St.  Lewis  and  his  successors, 
that  the  imperial  theories  of  the  Roman  Law  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  natural  tendency  of  the  time.  When  the  '*  sacred  majesty ''  of  the 
Caesars  was  transferred  by  a  legal  fiction  to  the  royal  head  of  a  feudal 
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baronage,  every  constitutional  relation  was  changed.  The  "  defiance" 
by  which  a  vassal  renounced  service  to  his  lord  became  treason,  his 
after  resistance  *^  sacrilege."  That  Edward  could  appreciate  what  was 
sound  and  noble  in  the  legal  spirit  around  him  was  shown  in  his 
reforms  of  our  judicature  and  our  Parliament ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing as  congenial  to  his  mind  in  its  definiteness,  its  rigidity,  its 
narrow  technicalities.  He  was  never  wilfully  unjust,  but  he  was  too 
often  captious  in  his  justice,  fond  of  legal  chicanery,  prompt  to  take 
advantage  of  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  high  conception  of  royalty 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  St.  Lewis  united  with  this  legal  turn  of 
mind  in  the  worst  acts  of  his  reign.  Of  rights  or  liberties  unregistered 
in  charter  or  roll  Edward  would  know  nothing,  while  his  own  good 
sense  was  overpowered  by  the  majesty  of  his  crown.  It  was  incredible 
to  him  that  Scotland  should  revolt  against  a  legal  bargain  which  made 
her  national  independence  conditional  on  the  terms  extorted  from  a 
claimant  of  her  throne ;  nor  could  he  view  in  any  other  light  but  as 
treason  the  resistance  of  his  own  baronage  to  an  arbitrary  taxation 
which  their  fathers  had  borne.  It  is  in  the  very  anomalies  of  such  a 
character,  in  its  strange  union  of  justice  and  wrong-doing,  of  noble- 
ness and  meanness,  that  we  must  look  for  any  fair  explanation  of 
much  that  has  since  been  bitterly  blamed  in  Edward's  conduct  and 
policy. 

Fairly  to  understand  his  quarrel  with  the  Scots,  we  must  clear  our 
minds  of  the  ideas  which  we  now  associate  with  the  words  **  Scotland," 
or  the  "  Scotch  people."  At  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  kingdom  of  the  Scots  was  composed  of  four  districts,  each  of  which 
had  originally  its  different  people,  its  different  speech,  or  at  least 
dialect,  and  its  different  history.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Lowland 
district,  at  one  time  called  Saxony,  and  which  now  bears  the  name  of 
Lothian  and  the  Merse  (or  border  land),  the  space,  roughly  speaking, 
between  the  Forth  and  Tweed.  We  have  seen  that  at  the  close  of  the 
English  conquest  of  Britain  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  stretched 
from  the  H  umber  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  of  this  kingdom  the 
Lowlands  formed  simply  the  northern  portion.  The  English  conquest 
and  the  English  colonization  were  as  complete  here  as  over  the  rest  of 
Britain.  Rivers  and  hills  indeed  retained  their  Celtic  names,  but  the 
"  tons  "  and  "  hams  "  scattered  over  the  country  told  the  story  of  its 
Teutonic  settlement.  Livings  and  Dodings  left  their  names  to  Living- 
stone and  Duddin*;stone ;  Elphinstone,  Uolphinstone  and  Edmundstone 
preserved  the  memory  of  English  Elphins,  Dolphins,  and  Edmunds, 
who  had  rmsed  their  homesteads  beyond  the  Teviot  and  the  Tweed. 
To  the  northw.ird  and  westward  of  this  Northumbrian  land  lay  the 
kingdoms  of  the  conquered.  Over  the  '*  Waste"  or  "Desert** — the 
rani^^e  of  barren  moors  which  stretches  from  Derbyshire  to  the  Cheviots 
—  the  Briton  had  sought  a  refuge  in  the  long  strip  of  coast  between  the 
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Clyde  and  the  Dee  which  formed  the  earlier  Cumbria.    Against  this 
kingdom  the  efforts  of  the  Northumbrian  rulers  had  been  incessantly 
directed  ;  the  victory  of  Chester  had  severed  it  from  the  Welsh  king- 
doms to  the  south ;  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland  were 
already  subdued  by  the  time  of  Ecgfrith ;  while  the  fragment  which 
was  suffered  to  remain  unconquered  between  the  Firths  of  Solway  and 
of  Clyde,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Cumbria  is  in  its  later  use  confined, 
owned  the  English  supremacy.      At  the  close  of  the  seventh  century 
it  seemed  likely  that  the  same  supremacy  would  extend  over  the  Celtic 
tribes  to  the  north.    The  district  north  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth  was 
originally  inhabited  chieAy  by  the  Picts,  a  Latin  name  for  the  people 
who  seem  to  have  called  themselves  the  Cruilhne.  To  these  Highlanders 
the  countr>'  south  of  the  Forth  was  a  foreign  land,  and  significant 
entries  in  their  rude  chronicles  tell  us  how  in  their  forays  "  the  Picts 
made  a  raid  upon  Saxony."    But  during  the  period  of  Northumbrian 
greatness  they  had  begun  to  yield  at  least  on  their  lx)rders  some  kind 
of  submission  to  its  kings.   Eadwine  had  built  a  fort  at  Dunedin,  which 
became  Edinburgh  and  looked  menacingly  across  the  Forth ;  and  at 
Abercom  beside  it  was  established  an  English  prelate  with  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  the  Picts.    Ecgfrith,  in  whose  hands  the  power  of  Northum- 
bria  reached  its  highest  point,  marched  across  the  Forth  to  change  this 
ovcr-Iordship  into  a  direct  dominion,  and  to  bring  the  series  of  English 
victories  to  a  close.     His  host  poured  burning  and  ravaging  across 
the  Tay,  and  skirted  the  base  of  the  Grampians  as  far  as  the  field  of 
Ncctansmere,  where  King  Bruidi  awaited  them  at  the  head  of  the 
Picts.     The  great  battle  which  followed  proved  a  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  the  North  ;  the  invaders  were  cut  to  pieces,  Ecgfrith  himself 
being  among  the  slain,  and  the  power  of  Northumbria  was  broken  for 
ever.      On  the  other  hand,  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts  started  into  new 
life  with  its  great  victor)',  and  pushed  its  way  in  the  hundred  years 
that  followed  westward,  eastward,  and  southward,  till  the  whole  country 
north  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde  acknowledged  its  supremacy.     But 
the  hour  of  Pictish  greatness  was  marked  by  the  sudden  extinction  of 
the  Pictish  name.     Centuries  before,  when  the  English  invaders  were 
beginning  to  harr>'  the  south  coast  of  Britain,  a  fiect  of  coracles  had 
borne  a  tribe  of  the  Scots,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  at  that 
time  called,  from  the  black  cliff-walls  of  Antrim  to  the   rocky  and 
indented  coast  of  South  Arg)'le.    The  little  kingdom  of  Scot-land  which 
these  Irishmen  founded  slumbered  in  obscurity  among  the  lakes  and 
mountains  to  the  south  of  Loch  Linnhe,  now  submitting  to  the  over- 
lordship  of  Northumbria,  now  to  that  of  the  Picts,  till  the  extinction 
of  the  direct  Pictish  line  of  sovereigns  raised  the  Scot  King,  Kenneth 
Mac-Alpin,  who  chanced  to  be  their  nearest  kinsman,  to  the  vacant 
throne.     For  fifty  years  these  rulers  of  Scottish  blood  still  call  them- 
selves "Kings  of  the   Picts;"   but    with  the  opening  of  the  tenth 
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century  the  very  name  passes  away,  the  tribe  which  had  given  its 
chief  to  the  common  throne  gives  its  designation  to  the  common  realm, 
and  ^'  Pict-land  "  vanishes  from  the  page  of  the  chronicler  or  annalist 
to  make  way  for  the  "land  of  the  Scots." 

It  was  even  longer  before  the  change  made  way  among  the  people 
itself,  and  the  real  union  of  the  nation  with  its  kings  was  only  effected 
by  the  conmion  suffering  of  the  Danish  wars.     In  the  north,  as  in  the 
south  of  Britain,  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  brought  about  political 
unity.    Not  only  were  Picts  and  Scots  thoroughly  blended  into  a  single 
people,  but  by  the  annexation  of  Cumbria  and  the  Lowlands,  their 
monarchs  became  rulers  of  the  territor)'  which  we  now  call  Scotland. 
The  annexation  was  owing  to  the  new^  policy  of  the  English  Kings. 
Their  aim,  after  the  long  struggle  of  England  with  the  northmen,  was 
no  longer  to  crush  the  kingdom  across  the  Forth,  but  to  raise  it  into  a 
bulwark  against  the  northmen  who  were  still  settled  in  Caithness  and 
the  Orkneys,  and  for  whose  aggressions   Scotland  was  the  natural 
highway.    C  n  the  other  hand,  it  was  only  in  English  aid  that  the  Scot 
Kings  could  find  a  support  for  their  throne  against  these  Norse  Jarls 
of  Orkney  and  Caithness.     It  was  probably  this  common  hostility  to 
a  common  foe  which  brought  about  the  "  commendation "  by  which 
the  Scots  beyond  the  Forth,  with  the  Welsh  of  Strath-clyde,  chose  the 
English  King,  Eadward  the  Elder,  "to  father  and  lord,"    The  choice, 
whatever  weight  after  events   may  have  given  to  it,  seems  to  have 
been  little  more  than  the  renewal   of  the  loose  English  supremacy 
over  the  tribes  of  the  North  which  had  existed  during  the  times  of 
Northumbrian  greatness ;   it  certainly  implied  at  the  time  nothing 
save  a  right  on  either  side  to  military   aid,  though  the  aid  then 
rendered  was  necessarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  stronger  party  to 
the  agreement.     Such  a  connexion  naturally  ceased  in  the  event  of 
any  war  between  the  two  contracting  parties ;   it  was  in  fact  by  no 
means  the  feudal  vassalage  of  a  later  time,  but  rather  a  military  con- 
vention.    Hut  loose  as  was  the  tie  which  bound  the  two  countries,  a 
closer  tie  soon  bound  the  Scot  King  himself  to  his  English  overlord. 
Strath-clyde,  which,  after  the  defeat  of  Nectansmere,  had  shaken  off 
the  English  yoke,  and  which  at  a  later  time  had  owned  the  supremacy 
of  the  Scots,  rose  into  a  temporary  independence  only  to  be  conquered 
by  the  English  Eadmund.     By  him  it  was  granted   to  Malcolm  of 
Scotland  on  condition  that  he  should  become  his  "fellow-worker" 
both  by  land  and  sea,  and  became  from  that  time  the  appanage  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Scottish  king.    At  a  later  lime,  under  Eadgar  or  Cnut, 
the  whole  of  Northern  Northumbria,  or  what  we  now  call  the  Lothians, 
was  ceded  to  the  Scottish  sovereigns,  but  whether  on  the  same  terms 
of  feudal  dependence  or  on  the  same  loose  terms  of  "commendation" 
as  already  existed  for  lands  north  of  the  Forth,  we  have  no  means 
of  deciding.      The   retreat,   however,   of   the    bounds   of  the  great 
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English  bishopric  of  the  North,  the  see  of  St.  Cuthbert,  as  far 
southward  as  the  Pentland  Hills,  would  seem  to  imply  a  greater 
change  in  the  political  character  of  the  ceded  district  than  the  first 
theory  would  allow. 

Whatever  change  these  cessions  may  have  brought  about  in  the 
relation  of  the  Scottish  to  the  English  Kings,  they  certainly  affected 
in  a  very  marked  way  their  relation  both  to  England  and  to  their  own 
realm.  One  result  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Lowlands  was  the  ultimate 
fixing  of  the  royal  residence  in  their  new  southern  dominion  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  the  English  civilization  with  which  they  were  then 
surrounded  changed  the  Scot  Kings  in  all  but  blood  into  English- 
men. A  way  soon  opened  itself  to  the  English  crown  by  the  marriage 
of  Malcolm  with  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Eadgar  ^ttheling.  Their 
children  were  regarded  by  a  large  party  within  England  as  representa- 
tives of  the  older  royal  race  and  as  claimants  of  the  throne,  and  this 
danger  grew  as  William's  devastation  of  the  North  not  only  drove 
fresh  multitudes  of  Englishmen  to  settle  in  the  Lowlands,  but  filled  the 
Scotch  court  with  English  nobles  who  fled  thither  for  refuge.  So 
formidable,  indeed,  became  the  pretensions  of  the  Scot  Kings,  that 
they  forced  the  ablest  of  our  Nonnan  sovereigns  into  a  complete 
change  of  policy.  The  Conqueror  and  William  the  Red  had  met  the 
threats  of  the  Scot  sovereigns  by  invasions  which  ended  again  and 
again  in  an  illusory  homage  ;  but  the  marriage  of  Henry  the  First 
with  the  Scottish  Matilda  not  only  robbed  the  claims  of  the  Scottish 
line  of  much  of  their  force,  but  enabled  him  to  draw  it  into  far  closer 
relations  with  the  Norman  throne.  King  David  not  only  abandoned 
the  ambitious  dreams  of  his  predecessors  to  place  himself  later  at  the 
head  of  his  niece  Matilda's  party  in  her  contest  with  Stephen,  but  as 
Henry's  brother-in-law  he  figured  as  the  first  noble  of  the  English 
court,  and  found  English  models  and  English  support  in  the  work  of 
organization  which  he  attempted  within  his  own  dominions.  As  the 
marriage  with  Margaret  had  changed  Malcolm  from  a  Celtic  chieftain 
into  an  English  King,  so  that  of  Matilda  converted  David  into  a 
Norman  and  feudal  sovereign.  His  court  was  filled  with  Nonnan 
nobles  from  the  South,  such  as  the  Balliols  and  Bruces  who  were 
destined  to  play  so  great  a  part  afterwards  but  who  now  for  the  first 
time  obtained  fiefs  in  the  Scottish  realm  ;  and  a  feudal  jurisprudence 
modelled  on  that  of  England  was  introduced  into  the  Lowlands.  A 
fresh  connexion  between  the  countries  began  with  the  grant  of  lord- 
ships in  England  to  the  Scot  Kings  or  their  sons.  Homage  was  some- 
times rendered,  whether  for  these  lordships,  for  the  Lowlands,  or  for 
the  whole  Scottish  realm,  but  it  was  the  capture  of  William  the  Lion 
during  the  revolt  of  the  English  baronage  which  suggested  to 
Henr>'  the  Second  the  project  of  a  closer  dependence  of  Scotland  on 
the  English  Crown.     To  gain  his  freedom,  William  consented  to  hold 
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his  crown  of  Henry  and  his  heirs,  the  prelates  and  lords  of  the  Scotch 
kingdom  did  homage  to  Henry  as  to  their  direct  lord,  and  a  right  of 
appeal  in  all  Scotch  causes  was  allowed  to  the  superior  court  of  the 
English  suzerain.  From  this  bondage,  however,  Scotland  was  sooa 
freed  by  the  prodigality  of  Richard,  who  allowed  her  to  buy  back  the 
freedom  she  had  forfeited,  and  from  that  time  the  difficulties  of  the 
older  claim  were  evaded  by  a  legal  compromise.  The  Scot  Kings 
repeatedly  did  homage  to  the  English  sovereign,  but  with  a  reservation 
of  rights  which  were  prudently  left  unspecified.  The  English  King 
accepted  the  homage  on  the  assumption  tliat  it  was  rendered  to  him 
as  overlord  of  the  Scottish  realm,  and  this  assumption  was  neither 
granted  nor  denied.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  were  thus  kept  peaceful  and  friendly,  and  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Third  seemed  destined  to  remove  even  the  necessity  of 
protests  by  a  closer  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Alexander  had 
wedded  his  only  daughter  to  the  King  of  Norway,  and  after  long 
negotiation  the  Scotch  Parliament  proposed  the  marriage  of  her  child 
Margaret,  "  the  Maid  of  Norway,'*  with  the  son  of  Edward  the  First 
It  was,  however^  carefully  provided  in  the  marriage  treaty  of  Brigham 
that  Scotland  should  remain  a  separate  and  free  kingdom,  and  that  its 
laws  and  customs  should  be  preserved  inviolate.  No  military  aid  was 
to  be  claimed  by  the  English  King,  no  Scotch  appeal  to  be  carried  to 
an  English  court.  lUit  this  project  was  abruptly  frustrated  by  the 
child's  death  on  her  voyage  to  Scotland,  and  with  the  rise  of  claimant 
after  claimant  of  the  vacant  throne  Edward  was  drawn  into  far  other 
relations  to  the  Scottish  realm. 

Of  the  thirteen  pretenders  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  only  three 
could  be  regarded  as  serious  claimants.  By  the  extinction  of  the  line 
of  William  the  Lion  the  right  of  succession  passed  to  the  daughters  of 
his  brother  David.  The  claim  of  John  Balliol,  Lord  of  Galloway, 
rested  on  his  descent  from  the  eldest  of  these  ;  that  of  Robert  Bruce, 
Lord  of  Annandale,  on  his  descent  from  the  second  ;  that  of  John 
Hastings,  Lord  of  Abergavenny,  on  his  descent  from  the  third.  At 
this  crisis  the  Norwegian  King,  the  Primate  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
seven  of  the  Scotch  Earls,  had  already  appealed  to  Edward  before 
Margaret's  death ;  and  the  death  itself  was  followed  by  the  consent 
both  of  the  claimants  and  the  Council  of  Regency  to  refer  the  question 
of  the  succession  to  his  decision  in  a  Parliament  at  Norham.  But  the 
over-lordship  which  the  Scots  acknowledged  was  something  far  less 
direct  and  definite  than  what  Edward  claimed  at  the  opening  of  this 
conference.  His  claim  was  supported  by  excerpts  from  English 
monastic  chronicles,  and  by  the  slow  advance  of  an  English  army, 
while  the  Scotch  lords,  taken  by  surprise,  found  little  help  in  the  delay 
which  was  granted  them,  and  at  last,  in  common  with  nii^e  of  the 
claimants  themselves,  formally  admitted  Edward's  direct  suzerainty. 
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lo  the  nobles,  in  fact,  the  concession  must  have  seemed  a  small  one, 
for  like  the  principal  claimants  they  were  for  the  most  part  Norman 
in  blood,  with  estates  in  both  countries,  and  looking  for  honours  and 
pensions  from  the  English  Court.  From  the  Commons  who  were 
gathered  with  the  nobles  at  Norham  no  adntission  of  Edward's  claims 
could  be  extorted  ;  but  in  Scotland,  feudalized  as  it  had  been  by  David, 
the  Commons  were  as  yet  of  little  weight,  and  their  opposition  was 
quietly  passed  by.  All  the  rights  of  a  feudal  suzerain  wtre  at  once 
assumed  by  the  English  King ;  he  entered  into  the  possession  of  the 
countr>'  as  into  that  of  a  disputed  fief  to  be  held  by  its  over-lord  till  the 
dispute  was  settled,  his  peace  was  sworn  throughout  the  land,  its 
castles  delivered  into  his  charge,  while  its  bishops  and  nobles  swore 
homage  to  him  directly  as  their  lord  superior.  Scotland  was  thus 
reduced  to  the  subjection  which  she  had  experienced  under  Henry  the 
Second,  but  the  full  discussion  which  followed  over  the  various  claims 
to  the  throne  showed  that,  while  exacting  to  the  full  what  he  believed 
to  be  his  right,  Edward  desired  to  do  justice  to  the  country  itself.  The 
commissioners  whom  he  named  to  report  on  the  claims  to  the  throne 
were  mainly  Scotch  ;  a  proposal  for  the  partition  of  the  realm  among 
the  claimants  was  rejected  as  contrary  to  Scotch  law  ;  and  the  claim 
of  Balliol  as  representative  of  the  elder  branch  was  finally  preferred 
to  that  of  his  rivals. 

The  castles  were  at  once  delivered  to  the  new  monarch,  and  Balliol 
did  homage  to  Edward  with  full  acknowledgement  of  the  services  due 
to  him  from  the  realm  of  Scotland.  For  a  time  there  was  peace. 
Edward  in  fact  seemed  to  have  no  desire  to  push  farther  the  rights  of 
his  crown.  Even  allowing  that  Scotland  was  a  dependent  kingdom,  it 
was  far  from  being  an  ordinary  fief  of  the  English  crown.  Hy  feudal 
custom  a  distinction  had  always  been  held  to  exist  between  the  rela- 
tions of  a  dependent  king  to  a  superior  lord  and  those  of  a  vassal  noble 
to  his  sovereign.  At  Balliol's  homage  Edward  had  disclaimed,  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  marriage  treaty  of  Brigham,  any  right  to 
the  ordinary  incidents  of  a  fief,  those  of  wardship  or  marriage  ;  but 
there  were  other  customs  of  the  realm  of  Scotland  as  incontestable  as 
these.  The  Scot  King  had  never  been  held  bound  to  attend  the 
council  of  the  English  baronage,  to  do  service  in  English  warfare,  or 
to  contribute  on  the  part  of  his  Scotch  realm  to  English  aids.  No 
express  acknowledgement  of  these  rights  had  been  given  by  Edward, 
but  for  a  time  they  were  practically  observed.  The  claim  of  inde- 
pendent justice  was  more  doubtful,  as  it  was  of  higher  import  than 
these.  It  was  certain  that  no  appeal  from  a  Scotch  King's  court  to 
that  of  his  supposed  overlord  had  been  allowed  since  the  days  of 
William  the  Lion,  and  the  judicial  independence  of  Scotland  had  been 
expressly  reserved  in  the  marriage  treaty.  But  in  feudal  jurisprudence 
the  right  of  ultimate  appeal  was  the  test  of  sovereignty.     This  right 
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of  appeal  Edward  now  determined  to  enforce,  and  Balliol  at  first  gave 
way.  It  was  alleged,  however,  that  the  resentment  of  his  baronage 
and  people  forced  him  to  resist ;  and  while  appearing  formally  at 
Westminster  he  refused  to  answer  an  appeal  save  by  advice  of  bis 
Council.  He  was  in  fact  looking  to  France,  which,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see,  was  jealously  watching  Edward's  proceedings,  and  ready 
to  force  him  into  war.  By  a  new  breach  of  customary  law  Edward 
summoned  the  Scotch  nobles  to  follow  him  in  arms  against  this  foreign 
foe.  But  the  summons  was  disregarded,  and  a  second  and  formal 
refusal  of  aid  was  followed  by  a  secret  alliance  with  France  and  by  a 
Papal  absolution  of  Balliol  from  his  oath  of  fealty. 

Edward  was  still  reluctant  to  begin  the  war,  when  all  hope  of 
accommodation  was  ended  by  the  refusal  of  Balliol  to  attend  his 
Parliament  at  Newcastle,  the  rout  of  a  small  body  of  English  troops, 
and  the  investment  of  Carlisle  by  the  Scots.  Orders  were  at  once 
given  for  an  advance  upon  Berwick.  The  taunts  of  its  citizens  stung 
the  King  to  the  quick.  "  Kynge  Edward,  waune  thou  havest  Berwick, 
pike  thee ;  waune  thou  havest  getcn,  dike  thee,"  they  shouted  from 
behind  the  wooden  stockade,  which  formed  the  only  rampart  of  the 
town.  But  the  stockade  was  stormed  with  the  loss  of  a  single  knight, 
and  nearly  eight  thousand  of  the  citizens  were  mown  down  in  a  ruth- 
less cam«ige,  while  a  handful  of  Flemish  traders  who  held  the  town- 
hall  stoutly  against  all  assailants  were  burned  alive  in  it.  The  massacre 
only  ceased  when  a  procession  of  priests  bore  the  host  to  the  King's 
presence,  praying  for  mercy,  and  Edward  with  a  sudden  and  character- 
istic burst  of  tears  called  off  his  trooj)s  ;  but  the  town  was  ruined  for 
ever,  and  the  great  merchant  city  of  the  North  sank  from  that  time 
into  a  petty  seaport.  At  Berwick  Edward  received  BallioFs  defiance. 
"Has  the  fool  done  this  folly?"  the  King  cried  in  haughty  scorn. 
"  If  he  will  not  come  to  us,  we  will  come  to  him."  The  terrible 
slaughter,  however,  had  done  its  work,  and  his  march  was  a  triumphal 
progress.  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Perth  opened  their  gates,  Bruce 
joined  the  English  army,  and  Balliol  himself  surrendered  and  passed 
without  a  blow  from  his  throne  to  an  English  prison.  No  further 
punishment,  however,  was  exacted  from  the  prostrate  realm.  Edward 
simply  treated  it  as  a  fief,  and  declared  its  forfeiture  to  be  the  legal 
consequence  of  Balliol's  treason.  It  lapsed  in  fact  to  the  overlord, 
and  its  earls,  barons,  and  gentry  swore  homage  in  Parliament  at 
Berwick  to  Edward  as  their  king.  The  sacred  stone  on  which  its 
older  sovereigns  had  been  installed,  an  oblong  block  of  sandstone, 
which  legend  asserted  to  have  been  the  pillow  of  Jacob  as  angels 
ascended  and  descended  upon  him,  was  removed  from  Scone  and 
placed  in  Westminster  by  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor.  It  was  enclosed 
by  Edward's  order  in  a  stately  seat,  which  became  from  that  hour  the 
coronation  chair  of  English  kings. 
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To  the  King  himself  the  whole  business  must  have  seemed  another 
and  easier  conquest  of  Wales,  and  the  mercy  and  just  government 
which  had  followed  his  first  success  followed  his  second  also.  The 
government  of  the  new  dependency  was  entrusted  to  Warenne,  Earl 
of  Surrey,  at  the  head  of  an  English  Council  of  Regency.  Pardon 
was  freely  extended  to  all  who  had  resisted  the  invasion,  and  order 
and  public  peace  were  rigidly  enforced.  But  both  the  justice  and 
injustice  of  the  new  rule  proved  fatal  to  it ;  the  wrath  of  the  Scots, 
already  kindled  by  the  intrusion  of  English  priests  into  Scotch  livings, 
and  by  the  grant  of  lands  across  the  border  to  English  barons,  was 
fanned  to  fury  by  the  strict  administration  of  law,  and  the  repression 
of  feuds  and  cattle-lifting.  The  disbanding,  too,  of  troops,  which  was 
caused  by  the  penurj'  of  the  roy.il  exchequer,  united  with  the  licence 
of  the  soldiery  who  remained  to  quicken  the  national  sense  of  wrong. 
The  disgraceful  submission  of  their  leaders  brought  the  people  them- 
seK-es  to  the  front  In  spite  of  a  hundred  years  of  peace  the  farmer 
of  the  Lowlands  and  the  artisan  of  the  towns  remained  stout-hearted 
Northumbrian  Englishmen  ;  they  had  never  consented  to  Edward's 
supremacy,  and  their  blood  rose  against  the  insolent  rule  of  the 
stranger.  The  genius  of  an  outlaw  knight,  William  Wallace,  saw  in 
their  smouldering  discontent  a  hope  of  freedom  for  his  country,  and 
his  daring  raids  on  outlying  parties  of  the  English  soldiery  roused  the 
country  at  last  into  revolt.  Of  Wallace  himself,  of  his  life  or  temper, 
wc  know  little  or  nothing ;  the  very  traditions  of  his  gigantic  stature 
and  enormous  strength  are  dim  and  unhistorical.  Hut  the  instinct  of 
the  Scotch  people  has  guided  it  aright  in  choosing  Walhicc  for  its 
national  hero.  He  was  the  first  to  assert  freedom  as  a  national  birth- 
right, and  amidst  the  despair  of  nobles  and  priests  to  call  the  people 
itself  to  arms.  At  the  head  of  an  army  drawn  principally  fn^m  the 
coa'**t  districts  north  of  the  Tciy,  which  were  inhabited  by  a  population 
of  the  same  blood  as  that  of  the  Lowlands,  Wallace,  in  September, 
1297,  encamped  near  Stirling,  the  pass  between  the  north  and  the 
south,  and  awaited  the  English  advance.  The  offers  of  John  of 
Warcnnc  were  scornfully  rejected :  "  We  have  come,"  said  the  Scottish 
leader,  "  not  to  make  peace,  but  to  free  our  countr\'."  The  position  of 
Wallace,  a  rise  of  hills  behind  a  loop  of  Forth,  was  in  fact  chosen  with 
consummate  skill.  The  one  bridge  which  crossed  the  river  was  only 
broad  enough  to  admit  two  horsemen  abreast ;  and  though  the  English 
army  had  been  passing  from  f*  lybreak,  only  half  its  force  was  across 
at  noon  when  Wallace  closed  on  it  and  cut  it  after  a  short  combat  to 
pieces  in  the  sight  of  its  comrades.  The  retreat  of  the  ICarl  of  Surrey 
over  the  border  left  Wallace  head  of  the  country  he  had  freed,  and  for 
a  time  he  acted  as  "Guardian  of  the  Realm"  in  Halliol's  name,  and 
headed  a  wild  foray  into  Northumberland.  His  reduction  of  Stirling 
Castle  at  last  called  Edward  to  the  field.     The  King,  who  marched 
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northward  with  a  larger  host  than  had  ever  followed  his  banner,  was 
enabled  by  treachery  to  surprise  Wallace,  as  he  fell  back  to  avoid  an 
engagement,  and  to  force  him  to  battle  near  Falkirk,  "the  Scotdi 
force  consisted  almost  wholly  of  foot,  and  Wallace  drew  up  his  spear- 
men in  four  great  hollow  circles  or  squares,  the  outer  ranks  kneeling, 
and  the  whole  supported  by  bowmen  within,  while  a  small  force  of 
horse  were  drawn  up  as  a  reserve  in  the  rear.  It  was  the  formation  of 
Waterloo,  the  first  appearance  in  our  history  since  the  day  of  Senlac 
of  "  that  unconquerable  British  infantry,"  before  which  chivalry  was 
destined  to  go  down.  For  a  moment  it  had  all  Waterloo's  success. 
**  I  have  brought  you  to  the  ring,  hop  (dance)  if  you  can,"  are  words 
of  rough  humour  that  reveal  the  very  soul  of  the  patriot  leader,  and 
the  serried  ranks  answered  well  t(5  his  appeal.  The  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who  led  the  English  van,  shrank  wisely  from  the  look  of  the  squares. 
"  Back  to  your  mass,  Bishop,"  shouted  the  reckless  knights  behind 
him,  but  the  body  of  horse  dashed  itself  vainly  on  the  wall  of  spears. 
Terror  spread  through  the  English  army,  and  its  Welsh  auxiliaries 
drew  off  in  a  body  from  the  field.  But  the  generalship  of  Wallace 
was  met  by  that  of  the  King.  Drawing  his  bowmen  to  the  front, 
Edward  riddled  the  Scottish  ranks  with  arrows,  and  then  hurled  his 
cavalry  afresh  on  the  wavering  line.  In  a  moment  all  was  over,  and 
the  maddened  knights  rode  in  and  out  of  the  broken  ranks,  slaying 
without  mercy.  Thousands  fell  on  the  field,  and  Wallace  himself 
escaped  with  difficulty,  followed  by  a  handful  of  men.  But  ruined  as 
the  cause  of  freedom  seemed,  his  work  was  done.  He  had  roused 
Scotland  into  life,  and  even  a  defeat  like  Falkirk  left  her  unconquered. 
Edward  remained  master  only  of  the  ground  he  stood  on ;  want  of 
supplies  forced  him  to  retreat  ;  and  in  the  following  year  a  regency  of 
Scotch  nobles  under  Bruce  and  Comyn  continued  the  struggle  for 
independence.  Troubles  at  home  and  dangers  from  abroad  stayed 
IMward's  hand.  The  barons  were  pressing  more  and  more  vigorously 
for  redress  of  their  grievances  and  the  heavy  taxation  brought  about 
by  the  war.  France  was  still  menacing,  and  a  claim  advanced  by  Pope 
Boniface  the  Eighth,  at  its  suggestion,  to  the  feudal  superiority  over 
Scotland,  arrested  a  fresh  advance  of  the  King.  A  quarrel,  however, 
which  broke  out  between  Philippe  Ic  Bel  and  the  Papac>'  removed  all 
obstacles,  and  enabled  Edward  to  defy  Boniface  and  to  wring  from 
France  a  treaty  in  which  Scotland  was  abandoned.  In  1304  he 
resumed  the  work  of  invasion,  and  again  the  nobles  flung  down  their 
arms  as  he  marched  to  the  North.  Comyn,  at  the  head  of  the 
Regency,  acknowledged  his  sovereignty,  and  the  surrender  of  Stirling 
completed  the  conquest  of  Scotland.  The  triumph  of  Edward  was 
but  the  prelude  to  the  full  execution  of  his  designs  for  knitting  the  two 
countries  together  by  a  clemency  and  wisdom  which  reveal  the  great- 
ness of  his  statesmanship.     A  general  amnesty  was  extended  to  all 
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who  had  shared  in  the  revolt  Wallace,  who  refused  to  avail  himself 
of  Edward's  mercy,  was  captured,  and  condemned  to  death  at  West- 
minster on  chains  of  treason,  sacrilege,  and  robbery.  The  head  of 
the  great  patriot,  crowned  in  mockery  with  a  circlet  of  laurel,  was 
placed  upon  London  Bridge.  But  the  execution  of  Wallace  was  the 
one  Mot  on  Edward's  clemency.  With  a  masterly  boldness  he 
entrusted  the  government  of  the  country  to  a  council  of  Scotch  nobles, 
many  of  whom  were  freshly  pardoned  for  their  share  in  the  war,  and 
anticipated  the  policy  of  Cromwell  by  allotting  ten  representatives  to 
Scotland  in  the  Common  Parliament  of  his  realm.  A  Convocation 
was  summoned  at  Perth  for  the  election  of  these  representatives,  and 
a  great  judicial  scheme  which  was  promulgated  in  this  assembly 
adopted  the  amended  laws  of  King  David  as  the  base  of  a  new 
legislation,  and  divided  the  country  for  judicial  purposes  into  four 
districts,  Lothian,  Galloway,  the  Highlands,  and  the  land  between  the 
Highlands  and  the  Forth,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  were  placed 
two  justiciars,  the  one  English  and  the  other  Scotch. 
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Section  IV.— The  Eni^liBh  Towns. 

[Auik^iics, — For  the  general  history  of  London  see  its  **Lil)cr  Albus" 
•nd  "Liber  Custumarum,  in  the  scries  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  ;  for  its 
oommona]  revolution,  the  "  Liber  de  Anticjuis  Legibus,"  edited  by  Mr. 
Slaplcton  for  the  Camden  Society  ;  for  the  rising  of  William  Lon(;bcanl,  the 
itory  in  William  of  Newhuigh.  In  his  "Kssayon  English  Municipal  His- 
tonr**  (1867),  Mr.  Thompson  has  given  a  useful  account  of  the  relations  of 
Leicester  with  its  Earls.  A  great  store  of  documents  will  be  found  in  the 
Clmter  Rolls  published  by  tne  Record  Commission,  in  Hrady's  work  on 
English  Boroughs,  and  (though  rather  for  Parliamentary  purposes)  in  Stephen's 
and  Merewether's  "  History  of  Boroughs  and  Corporations."  But  the  only 
foil  and  scientific  examination  of  our  early  municipal  history,  at  least  on  one  of 
its  sides,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Essay  prefixed  by  Dr.  Brentano  to  the  ''  Ordinances 
of  English  Gilds,"  published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society.] 

From  scenes  such  as  we  have  been  describing,  from  the  wrong  and 
bloodshed  of  foreign  conquest,  we  pass  to  the  peaceful  life  and  progress 
of  England  itself. 

Through  the  reign  of  the  three  Edwards  two  revolutions,  which  have 
been  almost  ignored  by  our  historians,  were  silently  changing  the 
whole  character  of  English  society.  The  first  of  these,  the  rise  of  a 
new  class  of  tenant-farmers,  we  shall  have  to  notice  hereafter  in  its 
connection  with  the  great  agrarian  revolt  which  bears  the  name  of 
Wat  Tyler.  The  second,  the  rise  of  the  craftsmen  within  our  towns, 
and  the  struggle  by  which  they  won  power  and  privilege  from  the 
older  burghers,  is  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  period  of  our 
national  history  at  which  w£  have  arrived. 
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The  English  borough  was  originally  a  mere  township  or  groap  oC 
townships  whose  inhabitants  happened,  either  for  purposes  of  trade  or 
protection,  to  cluster  together  more  thickly  than  elsewhere.  It  is  this 
characteristic  of  our  boroughs  which  separates  them  at  once  from  the 
cities  of  Italy  and  Provence,  which  had  preserved  the  municipal  in- 
stitutions of  their  Roman  past,  from  the  German  towns  founded  by 
Henry  the  Fowler  with  the  special  purpose  of  sheltering  industry  from 
the  feudal  oppression  around  them,  or  from  the  communes  of  northem 
France  which  sprang  into  existence  in  revolt  against  feudal  outrage 
within  their  walls.  But  in  England  the  tradition  of  Rome  had  utterly 
passed  away,  while  feudal  oppression  was  held  fairly  in  check  by 
the  Crown.  The  English  town,  therefore,  was  in  its  beginning  simply 
a  piece  of  the  general  country,  organized  and  governed  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  townships  around  it.  The  burh  or  borough 
was  probably  a  more  defensible  place  than  the  common  village ;  it 
may  have  had  a  ditch  or  mound  about  it  instead  of  the  quickset-hedge 
or  "tun"  from  which  the  township  took  its  name.  But  its  con- 
stitution was  simply  that  of  the  people  at  large.  The  obligations 
of  the  dwellers  within  its  bounds  were  those  of  the  townships 
round,  to  keep  fence  and  trench  in  good  repair,  to  send  a  con- 
tiniicnt  to  the  fyrd,  and  a  reeve  and  four  men  to  the  hundred  court 
and  shire  court ;  and  the  inner  rule  of  the  borough  lay  as  in  the 
townships  about  in  the  hands  of  its  own  freemen,  gathered  in  "borough- 
moot  '■  or  "  portmannimote."  But  the  social  change  brought  about  by 
the  Danish  wars,  the  legal  requirement  that  each  man  should  have  a 
lord,  affected  the  towns,  as  it  affected  the  rest  of  the  country.  Some 
passed  into  the  hinds  of  great  thegns  near  to  them  ;  the  bulk  became 
'  known  as  in  the  demesne  of  the  king.  A  new  officer,  the  lord's  or 
king's  reeve,  was  a  sign  of  this  revolution.  It  was  the  reeve  who  now 
summoned  the  borough-moot  and  administered  justice  in  it ;  it  was  be 
who  collected  the  lord's  dues  or  annual  rent  of  the  town,  and  who 
exacted  the  services  it  owed  to  its  lord.  To  modern  eyes  these 
services  would  imply  almost  complete  subjection.  When  Leicester, 
I  for  instance,  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Conqueror  into  those  of  its 
■  Earls,  its  townsmen  were  bound  to  reap  their  lord  s  corn-crops,  to 
;  grind  at  his  mill,  to  redeem  their  strayed  cattle  from  his  pound.  The 
great  forest  around  was  the  Earl's,  and  it  was  only  out  of  his  grace 
that  the  little  borough  could  drive  its  swine  into  the  woods  or  pasture 
its  cattle  in  the  glades.  The  justice  and  government  of  the  town  lay 
wholly  in  its  master's  hands ;  he  appointed  its  bailiffs,  received  the 
fines  and  forfeitures  of  his  tenants,  and  the  fees  and  tolls  of  their 
markets  and  fairs.  But  when  once  these  dues  were  paid  and  these 
services  rendered  the  English  townsman  was  practically  free.  His 
rights  were  as  rigidly  defined  by  custom  as  those  of  his  lord.  Property 
and  person  alike  were  secured  against  arbitrary  seizure.     He  could 
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demand  a  fair  trial  on  any  charge,  and  even  if  justice  was  administered 
by  his  master's  reeve  it  was  administered  in  the  presence  and  with  the 
assent  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  The  bell  which  swung  out  from  the 
town  tower  gathered  the  burgesses  to  a  common  meeting,  where  they 
could  exercise  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  deliberation  on  their  own 
affairs.  Their  merchant-gild  over  its  ale-feast  regulated  trade,  distri- 
buted the  sums  due  from  thp  town  among  the  different  burgesses, 
looked  to  the  due  repairs  of  gate  and  wall,  and  acted,  in  fact,  pretty 
much  the  same  part  as  a  town-council  of  to-day.  Not  only,  too,  were 
these  rights  secured  by  custom  from  the  first,  but  they  were  constantly 
widening  as  time  went  on.  Whenever  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  inner 
histor>'  of  an  English  town,  we  find  the  same  peaceful  revolution  in 
progress,  services  disappearing  through  disuse  or  omission,  while 
privil^es  and  immunities  are  being  purchased  in  hard  cash.  The 
lord  of  the  town,  whether  he  were  king,  baron,  or  abbot,  was  commonly 
thriftless  or  poor,  and  the  capture  of  a  noble,  or  the  campaign  of  a 
sovereign,  or  the  building  of  some  new  minster  by  a  prior,  brought 
about  an  appeal  to  the  thrifty  burghers,  who  were  ready  to  fill  again 
their  master's  treasury  at  the  price  of  the  strip  of  parchment  which 
gave  them  freedom  of  trade,  of  justice,  and  of  government.  Some- 
times a  chance  story  lights  up  for  us  this  work  of  emancipjition.  At 
Leicester  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  its  burgesses  was  to  regain  their  old 
English  trial  by  compurgation,  the  rough  predecessor  of  trial  by  jur)', 
which  had  been  abolished  by  the  Earls  in  favour  of  the  foreign  trial 
by  battle.  "  It  chanced,"  says  a  charter  of  the  place,  "  that  two  kins- 
men, Nicholas  the  son  of  Aeon,  and  Geoffrey  the  son  of  Nicholas, 
waged  a  duel  about  a  certain  piece  of  land,  concerning  which  a  dispute 
had  arisen  between  them  ;  and  they  fought  from  the  first  to  the  ninth 
hour,  each  conquering  by  turns.  Then  one  of  them  fleeing  from  the 
other  till  he  came  to  a  certain  little  pit,  as  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  the 
pit,  and  was  about  to  fall  therein,  his  kinsman  said  to  him  *  Take  care 
of  the  pit,  turn  back  lest  thou  shouldest  fall  into  it.'  Thereat  so  much 
clamour  and  noise  was  made  by  the  bystanders  and  those  who  were 
sitting  around,  that  the  Earl  heard  these  clamours  as  far  off  as  the 
castle,  and  he  inquired  of  some  how  it  was  there  was  such  a  clamour, 
and  answer  was  made  to  him  that  two  kinsmen  were  fighting  about  a 
certain  piece  of  ground,  and  that  one  had  fled  till  he  reached  a  certain 
little  pit,  and  that  as  he  stood  over  the  pit  and  was  about  to  fall  into  it 
the  other  warned  him.  Then  the  townsmen  being  moved  with  pity 
made  a  covenant  with  the  Earl  that  they  should  give  him  threepence 
yearly  for  each  house  in  the  High  Street  that  had  a  gable,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  grant  to  them  that  the  twenty-four  jurors  who  were 
in  Leicester  from  ancient  times  should  from  that  time  forward  discuss 
and  decide  all  pleas  they  might  have  among  themselves.*'  For  the 
most  part  the  liberties  of  our  towns  wer«*  bought  in  this  way,  by  sheer 
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hard  bargaining.  The  earliest  English  charters,  save  that  of  London, 
date  from  the  years  when  the  treasury  of  Henry  the  First  was  drained 
by  his  Norman  wars ;  and  grants  of  municipal  liberty  made  professedly 
by  the  Angevins  are  probably  the  result  of  their  costly  employment  oif 
mercenary  troops.  At  the  close,  however,  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
this  struggle  for  emancipation  was  nearly  over.  The  larger  towns  had 
secured  the  administration  of  justice  in  their  own  borough-courts,  the 
privilege  of  self-government,  and  the  control  of  their  own  trade,  and 
their  liberties  and  charters  ser\'ed  as  models  and  incentives  to  the 
smaller  communities  which  were  struggling  into  life. 

During  the  progress  of  this  outer  revolution,  the  inner  life  of  the 
English  town  was  in  the  same  quiet  and  hardly  conscious  way  deve* 
loping  itself  from  the  common  form  of  the  life  around  it  into  a  form 
especially  its  own.  Within  as  without  the  ditch  or  stockade  which 
formed  tlie  earliest  boundar>'  of  the  borough,  land  was  from  the  first  the 
test  of  freedom,  and  the  possession  of  land  was  what  constituted  the 
townsman.  We  may  take,  perhaps,  a  foreign  instance  to  illustrate  this 
fundamental  point  in  our  municipal  history.  When  Duke  Berthold  of 
Zahringen  resolved  to  found  Freiburg,  his  "free  town,'*  in  the  Brisgaii, 
the  mode  he  adopted  was  to  leather  a  group  of  traders  together^  and  to 
give  each  man  a  plot  of  ground  for  his  freehold  round  what  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  market-place  of  the  new  community.  In  England  the 
landless  man  who  dwelled  in  a  borough  had  no  share  in  its  corporate 
life  ;  for  purposes  of  government  or  property  the  town  was  simply 
an  association  ef  the  landed  proprietors  within  its  bounds ;  nor  was 
there  anything  in  this  association,  as  it  originally  existed,  which  could 
be  considered  peculiar  or  exceptional.  The  constitution  of  the  English 
town,  however  different  its  form  may  have  afterwards  become,  was  at 
first  simply  that  of  the  people  at  large.  We  have  seen  that  among  the 
German  races  society  rested  on  the  basis  of  the  family,  that  it  was  the 
family  who  fought  and  settled  side  by  side,  and  the  kinsfolk  who  were 
bound  together  in  ties  of  mutual  responsibility  to  each  other  and  to  the 
law.  As  society  became  more  complex  and  less  stationary  it  neces- 
sarily outgrew  these  simple  ties  of  blood,  and  in  England  this  dissolu* 
tion  of  the  family  bond  seems  to  have  taken  place  at  the  very  time 
when  Danish  incursions  and  the  growth  of  a  feudal  temper  among  the 
nobles  rendered  an  isolated  existence  most  perilous  for  the  freeman. 
His  only  resource  was  to  seek  protection  among  his  fellow-freemen, 
and  to  replace  the  older  brotherhood  of  the  kinsfolk  by  a  voluntary 
association  of  his  neighbours  for  the  same  purposes  of  order  and  self- 
defence.  The  tendency  to  unite  in  such  *  frith-gilds  *  or  peace-clubs 
became  general  throughout  Europe  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu- 
ries, but  on  the  Continent  it  was  roughly  met  and  repressed.  The 
successors  of  Charles  the  (treat  enacted  penalties  of  scourging,  nose- 
slittmg,  and  banishment  against  voluntary  unions,  and  even  a  league 
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ihe  poor  peasants  of  Gaul  against  the  inioads  of  the  northmen  was 
pressed  by  ihe  awords  erf'  the  Frankish  nobles.  In  England  Ihc 
itudeof  the  Kings  was  utterly  different.  The  system  known  at  a  later 
le  as  '  frank- pledge,'  or  ftee  engagement  of  neighbour  for  neighbour, 
accepted  after  ihe  Danish  wars  as  the  base  of  social  order.  /Alfred 
lOgTiiied  the  common  responsibility  of  the  members  of  the  '  frith- 
~  side  by  Hde  with  that  of  the  kinsfolk,  and  lEtheUian  .-tccepted 
ith-gilds'  as  a  constituent  element  of  borough  life  in  Ihc  Dooms 
London, 

The  frith-gild,  then,  in  the  earlier  English  town,  was  precisely  similar 

the  frith-gilds  which  formed  the  basis  of  social  order  in  the  country 

large.  An  oath  of  mutual  fidelity  among  its  members  was  substituted 

the  lie  of  blood,  while  the  gild-feast,  held  once  a  month  in  the 

hall,  replaced  the  gathering  of  the  kinsfolk  round  their  family 

Bui  within  this  new  femily  the  aim  of  the  frilh-gild  was  to 

labUsh  a  mutual  responsibility  as  close  as  that  of  the  old.    "  Let  all 

me  lot,"  ran  its  law  ;  "if  any  misdo,  let  all  bear  it."    A 

imbcr  could  look  for  aid  from  his  gild-brolhers  in  atoning  for  any 

lilt  incurred  by  mishap.  He  could  call  on  them  for  assistance  ir 

violence  or  wrong ;  if  falsely  accused,  they  appeared  in  court  as  his 

ipurgalors  ;  if  poor  they  supported,  and  when  dead  tliey  buried  bim. 

the  other  hand,  he  was  responsible  to  them,  as  they  were  to  the 

ite,for  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws.  A  wrong  of  brother  against 

was  also  a  wrong  against  the  general  body  of  the  gild,  and  was 

Lshed  by  fine,  or  in  the  last  resort  by  expulsion,  which  lefi  the 

:nder  a  '  lawless'  man  and  an  outcast.    The  one  difference  between 

giUls  in  country  and  town  was,  thai  in  the  latter  case,  from  their 

local  ocighbourhood,  they  [ended  inevitably  to  coalesce.    Under 

;lhelaian  the  London  gilds  united  into  one  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 

more  cfleclualiy  their  common  aims,  and  at  a  later  time  we  find  the 

of  Berwick  enacting  "  that  where  many  bodies  ate  found  side  by 

in  one  place  they  may  become  one,  and  have  one  will,  and  in  the 

ilings  of  one  with  anotlier  have  a  strong  and  hearty  love."    The 

,  probably  a  long  and  difficult  one,  for  the  brotherhoods 

irally  differed  much  in  social  rank,  and  even  after  the  i 

[ected  we  see  traces  of  the  separate  enislence  to  a  certain  c 

tt  sotne  one  or  more  of  the  wealthier  or  more  aristocratic  gilds-     In 

London,  for  instance,  the  Cnihtcn-gild,  which  seems  to  have  stooil  at 

Ihc  head  of  its  fellows,  retained  for  a  long  time  its  separate  properly, 

»hile  its  Alderman— as  the  chief  oflicer  of  each  gild   was  called  — 

the  Alderman  of  the  united  gild  of  the  whole  city.     In  Canter- 

we  find  a  similar  gild  of  th^^s,  from  which  the  chief  officers  of 

le  Iowa  seem  commonly  to  have  been  selected.     Imperfect,  howevei, 

as  the  imion  might  be,  when  once  it  was  effected  the  town  passed  fiom 

collection  of  brotherhoods  mio  a  powerful  ami  unjaiiize  ' 
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munity,  whose  character  was  inevitably  determine^  by  the  circum- 
stances of  its  origin.  In  their  beginnings  our  boroughs  seem  to  have 
been  mainly  gatherings  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ; 
the  first  Dooms  of  London  provide  especially  for  the  recovery  of  cattle 
belonging  to  the  citizens.  But  as  the  increasing  security  of  the  country 
invited  the  fanner  or  the  squire  to  settle  apart  in  his  own  fields,  and 
the  growth  of  estate  and  trade  told  on  the  towns  themselves,  the 
difference  between  town  and  country  became  more  sharply  defined. 
London,  of  course,  took  the  lead  in  this  new  developement  of  civic  life. 
Even  in  itthelstan*s  day  ever)'  London  merchant  who  had  made  three 
long  voyages  on  his  own  account  ranked  as  a  thegn.  Its  Mithsmen,' 
or  shipmenVgild,  were  of  sufficient  importance  under  Harthacnut  to 
figure  in  the  election  of  a  king,  and  its  principal  street  still  tells  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  trade,  in  the  name  of  '  Cheap-side,'  or  the  bai^ining 
place.  But  at  the  Norman  Conquest  the  commercial  tendency  had 
become  universal.  The  name  given  to  the  united  brotherhood  is  in 
almost  ever)'  case   no  longer   that   of  the  *  town-gild,'  but   of  the 

*  merchant-gild.' 

This  social  change  in  the  character  of  the  townsmen  produced 
important  results  in  the  character  of  their  municipal  institutions. 
In  becoming  a  merchant-gild   the  body  of  citizens  who   formed  the 

*  town '  enlarged  their  |)owers  of  civic  legislation  by  applying  them  to  the 
control  of  their  internal  trade.  It  became  their  special  business  to  obtain 
from  the  Crown,  or  from  their  lords,  wider  commercial  privileges,  rights 
of  coinage,  grants  of  fairs,  and  exemption  from  tolls  ;  while  within  the 
town  itself  they  framed  regulations  as  to  the  sale  and  quality  of  goods, 
the  control  of  markets,  and  the  recovery  of  debts.  A  yet  more  important 
result  sprang  from  the  increase  of  population  which  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  industry  brought  with  it.  The  mass  of  the  new  settlers,  com- 
posed as  they  were  of  escaped  serfs,  of  traders  without  landed  holdings, 
of  families  who  had  lost  their  original  lot  in  the  borough,  and  generally 
of  the  artisans  and  the  poor,  had  no  part  in  the  actual  life  of  the  towiL 
The  right  of  trade  and  of  the  regulation  of  trade,  in  common  with  all 
other  forms  of  jurisdiction,  lay  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  landed 
burghers  whom  we  have  described.  By  a  natural  process,  too,  their 
superiority  in  wealth  produced  a  fresh  division  between  the  *  burghers '  of 
the  merchant-gild  and  the  unenfranchised  mass  around  them.  The  same 
change  which  severed  at  Florence  the  seven  Greater  Arts,  or  trades, 
from  the  fourteen  Lesser  Arts,  and  which  raised  the  three  occupations 
of  banking,  the  manufacture  and  the  dyeing  of  cloth,  to  a  position  of 
superiority  even  within  the  privileged  circle  of  the  seven,  told,  though 
with  less  force,  on  the  English  boroughs.  The  burghers  of  the  merchant  - 
gild  gradually  concentrated  themselves  on  the  greater  o[)erations  of 
commerce,  on  trades  which  required  a  larger  capital,  while  the  meaner 
employments  of  general  traffic  were  abandoned  to  their  poorer  neigh- 
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hours.  This  advance  in  the  division  of  labour  is  marked  by  such 
severances  as  we  note  in  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  cloth  merchant 
from  the  tailor,  or  the  leather  merchant  from  the  butcher.  But  the 
result  of  this  severance  was  all-important  in  its  influence  on  the  consti- 
tution of  our  towns.  The  members  of  the  trades  thus  abandoned  by 
the  wealthier  burghers  formed  themselves  into  Craft-gilds,  which  soon 
rose  into  dangerous  rivalry  with  the  original  Merchant-gild  of  the  town. 
A  seven  years*  apprenticeship  formed  the  necessary  prelude  to  full 
membership  of  any  trade-gild.  Their  regulations  were  of  the  minutest 
character ;  the  quality  and  value  of  work  was  rigidly  prescribed,  the 
hours  of  toil  fixed  "from  day-break  to  curfew,"  and  strict  provision 
made  against  competition  in  labour.  At  each  meeting  of  these  gilds 
their  members  gathered  round  the  Craft-box,  which  contained  the 
rules  of  their  Society,  and  stood  with  bared  heads  as  it  was  opened. 
The  warden  and  a  quorum  of  gild-brothers  formed  a  court  which 
enforced  the  ordinances  of  the  gild,  inspected  all  work  done  by  its 
members,  confiscated  unlawful  tools  or  unworthy  goods ;  and  dis- 
obedience to  their  orders  was  punished  by  fines,  or  in  the  last  resort 
by  expulsion,  which  involved  the  loss  of  right  to  trade.  A  common 
fund  was  raised  by  contributions  among  the  members,  which  not  only 
provided  for  the  trade  objects  of  the  gild,  but  sufficed  to  found 
chantries  and  masses,  and  set  up  painted  windows  in  the  church  of 
their  patron  saint.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  arms  of  the  craft-gild 
may  often  be  seen  blazoned  in  cathedrals  side  by  side  with  those  of 
prelates  and  of  kings.  But  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  they  rose 
to  such  a  height  as  this.  The  first  steps  in  their  existence  were  the 
most  difficult,  for  to  enable  a  trade-gild  to  carry  out  its  objects  with 
any  success,  it  was  first  necessary  that  the  whole  body  of  craftsmen 
belonging  to  the  trade  should  be  compelled  to  belong  to  it,  and 
secondly,  that  a  legal  control  over  the  trade  itself  should  be  secured 
to  it  A  royal  charter  was  indispensable  for  these  purposes,  and  over 
the  grant  of  these  charters  took  place  the  first  stniggle  with  the 
merchant  gild,  which  had  till  then  solely  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
trade  within  the  boroughs.  The  weavers,  who  were  the  first  trade- 
gild  to  secure  royal  sanction  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  were  still 
engaged  in  the  contest  for  existence  as  late  as  the  reign  of  John,  when 
the  citizens  of  London  bought  for  a  time  the  suppression  of  their 
gild.  Even  under  the  house  of  Lancaster,  Exeter  was  engaged  in 
resisting  the  establishment  of  a  tailors'  gild.  From  the  eleventh 
century,  however,  the  spread  of  these  societies  went  steadily  on, 
and  the  control  of  trade  passed  from  the  merchant-gilds  to  tlie 
crafl-gilds. 

It  is  this  struggle,  to  use  the  technical  terms  of  the  time,  of  the 
•greater  folk "  against  the  "lesser  folk,"  or  of  the  "commune,"  the 
general  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  against  the  "  prudhonunes,"  or  "  wiser  " 
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few,  which  brought  about,  as  it  passed  from  the  regulation  of  trade  to 
the  general  government  of  the  town,  the  great  civic  revolution  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  On  the  Continent,  and  especially 
along  the  Rhine,  the  struggle  was  as  fierce  as  the  supremacy  of  the 
older  burghers  had  been  complete.  In  Koln  the  craftsmen  had  been 
reduced  to  all  but  serfage,  and  the  merchant  of  Brussels  might  box  at 
his  will  the  ears  of  "  the  man  without  heart  or  honour  who  lives  by  his 
toil.^'  Such  social  tyranny  of  class  over  class  brought  a  century  of 
bloodshed  to  the  cities  of  Germany ;  but  in  England  the  tyranny  of 
class  over  class  had  been  restrained  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  law, 
and  the  revolution  took  for  the  most  part  a  milder  form.  The  longest 
and  bitterest  strife  of  all  was  naturally  at  London.  Nowhere  had  the 
territorial  constitution  struck  root  so  deeply,  and  nowhere  had  the 
landed  oligarchy  risen  to  such  a  height  of  wealth  and  influence.  The 
city  was  divided  into  wards,  each  of  which  was  governed  by  an  alder- 
man drawn  from  the  ruling  chiss.  In  some,  indeed,  the  office  seems 
to  have  become  hereditary.  The  "  magnates,"  or  "  barons,"  of  the 
merchant-gild  advised  alone  on  all  matters  of  civic  government  or 
trade  regulation,  and  distributed  or  assessed  at  their  will  the  revenues 
or  burthens  of  the  town.  Such  a  position  afforded  an  opening  for  cor- 
ruption and  oppression  of  the  most  galling  kind  ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  general  impression  of  the  unfair  assessment  levied  on  the 
poor,  and  the  undue  burthens  which  were  thrown  on  the  unenfranchised 
classes,  which  provoked  the  first  serious  discontent.  William  of  the 
Long  Beard,  himself  one  of  the  governing  body,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  conspiracy  which  numbered,  in  the  terrified  fancy  of  the 
burghers,  fifty  thousand  of  the  craftsmen.  His  eloquence,  his  bold 
defiance  of  the  aldennen  in  the  town-mote,  gained  him  at  any  rate  a 
wide  popularity,  and  the  crowds  who  surrounded  him  hailed  him  as 
"  the  saviour  of  the  poor."  One  of  his  addresses  is  luckily  preserved  to 
us  by  a  hearer  of  the  time.  In  mediaeval  fashion  he  began  with  a  text 
from  the  Vulgate, "  Ye  shall  draw  water  with  joy  from  the  fountain  of  the 
Saviour."  "  1,"  he  began,  "  am  the  saviour  of  the  poor.  Ye  poor  men 
who  have  felt  the  weight  of  rich  men's  hands,  draw  from  my  fountain 
waters  of  wholesome  instruction  and  that  with  joy,  for  the  time  of  your 
visitation  is  at  hand.  For  I  will  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.  It 
is  the  people  who  are  the  waters,  and  I  will  divide  the  lowly  and  faithful 
folk  from  the  proud  and  faithless  folk  ;  I  will  part  the  chosen  from  the 
reprobate  as  light  from  darkness."  But  it  was  in  vain  that  by  appeals 
to  the  King  he  strove  to  win  royal  favour  for  the  popular  cause.  The 
support  of  the  moneyed  classes  was  essential  to  Richard  in  the  costly 
wars  with  Philip  of  France,  and  the  Justiciar,  Archbishop  Hubert, 
after  a  moment  of  hesitation,  issued  orders  for  his  arrest  William 
felled  with  an  axe  the  first  soldier  who  advanced  to  seize  him, 
and  taking  refuge  with  a  few  followers  in  the  tower  of  St.  Mar>'-le- 
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Bowy  summoned  his  adherents  to  rise.  Hubert,  however,  who  had 
already  flooded  the  city  with  troops,  with  bold  contempt  of  the 
right  of  sanctuary,  set  fire  to  the  tower  and  forced  William  to 
surrender.  A  burgher's  son,  whose  father  he  had  slain,  stabbed  him 
as  he  came  forth,  and  with  his  death  the  quarrel  slumbered  for  more 
than  fifty  years. 

No  further  movement,  in  fact,  took  place  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
Barons*  war,  but  the  city  had  all  through  the  interval  been  seething 
with  discontent ;  the  unenfranchised  craftsmen,  under  pretext  of  preser- 
ving the  [)eace,  had  united  in  secret  frith-gilds  of  their  own,  and  mobs 
rose  from  time  to  time  to  sack  the  houses  of  foreigners  and  the  wealthier 
burghers.  But  it  was  not  till  the  civil  war  began  that  the  open  contest 
recommenced.  The  craftsmen  forced  their  way  into  the  town-mote,  and 
setting  aside  the  aldermen  and  magnates,  chose  Thomas  Fitz-Thomas 
for  their  mayor.  Although  dissension  still  raged  during  the  reign  of 
the  second  Edward,  we  may  regard  this  election  as  marking  the  final 
victory  of  the  craft-gilds.  Under  his  successor  all  contest  seems  to 
have  ceased  :  charters  had  been  granted  to  every  trade,  their  ordinances 
formally  recognized  and  enrolled  in  the  mayor's  court,  and  distinctive 
liveries  assumed  to  which  they  owed  the  name  of  "Livery  Companies" 
which  they  still  retain.  The  wealthier  citizens,  who  found  their  old 
power  broken,  regained  influence  by  enrolling  themselves  as  members 
of  the  trade-gilds,  and  Edward  the  Third  himself  humoured  the 
current  of  civic  feeling  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  gild  of  Armour- 
ers. This  event  marks  the  time  when  the  government  of  our  towns 
had  become  more  really  popular  than  it  ever  again  became  till  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  of  our  own  days.  It  had  passed  from  the 
hands  of  an  oligarchy  into  those  of  the  middle  classes,  and  there  was 
nothing  as  yet  to  foretell  the  reactionary  revolution  by  which  the 
trade-gilds  themselves  became  an  obligarchy  as  narrow  as  that  which 
they  had  deposed. 


••etion  v.— The  Klnc  and  tbe  Baronage,  1290— 1327. 

[Auikcritiis, — For  Edward  I.  as  before.  For  Edward  II.  we  have  three 
important  cootemporaries  :  on  the  King's  side,  Thomas  de  la  More  (in  Camden, 
"An^lica,  Brittanica,  etc.");  on  that  of  the  Banms,  Trokelowe's  Annals 
(pobhshed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls),  and  the  Life  by  a  monk  of  Malmes- 
boiy,  printed  by  Heame.  'Ilie  short  Chronicle  by  Murimuth  is  also  contem- 
porary in  date.  Hallam  ("Middle  Ages")  has  illustrated  the  constitutional 
aspect  of  the  time.] 


If  we  turn  again  to  the  constitutional  history  of  England  from  the 
accession  of  Edward  the  First  we  find  a  progress  not  less  real  but 
chequered  with  darker  vicissitudes  than  the  progress  of  our  towns. 
A  great  transfer  of  power  had  been  brought  about  by  the  long  struggle 
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for  the  Charter,  by  the  reforms  of  Earl  Simon,  and  by  the  eaziier 
legislation  of  Edward  himself.  His  conception  of  kingship  indeed  was 
that  of  a  just  and  religious  Henry  the  Second,  but  his  England  was  as 
different  from  the  England  of  Henry  as  the  Parliament  of  the  one  was 
different  from  the  Great  Council  of  the  other.  In  the  rough  rimes  of 
Robert  of  Gloucester  we  read  the  simple  political  creed  of  the  people 
at  large. 

'*  When  the  land  through  God's  grace  to  good  peace  was  brougfaf 
For  to  have  the  old  laws  the  high  men  turned  their  thought : 
For  to  have,  as  we  said  erst,  the  good  old  Law, 
The  King  made  his  charter  and  granted  it  with  sawe." 

But  the  power  which  the  Charter  had  wrested  from  the  Crown  fell  not 
to  the  people  but  to  the  Baronage.  The  farmer  and  the  artisan,  though 
they  could  fight  in  some  great  crisis  for  freedom,  had  as  yet  no  wish  to 
interfere  in  the  common  task  of  government.  The  vast  industrial 
change  in  both  town  and  country,  which  had  begun  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Third,  and  which  continued  with  increasing  force  during 
that  of  his  son,  absorbed  the  energy  and  attention  of  the  trading 
classes.  In  agriculture,  the  inclosure  of  common  lands  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  of  leases  on  the  part  of  the  g^eat  proprietors, 
coupled  with  the  subdivision  of  estates  which  was  facilitated  b>' 
Edward's  legislation,  was  gradually  creating  out  of  the  masses  of  rural 
bondsmen  a  new  class  of  tenant  fanners,  whose  whole  energy  was 
absorbed  in  their  own  great  rise  to  social  freedom.  The  vcr>'  causes 
which  rendered  the  growth  of  municipal  liberty  so  difficult,  increased 
the  wealth  of  the  towns.  To  the  trade  with  Norway  and  the  Hanse 
towns  of  North  Germany,  the  wool-trade  with  Flanders,  and  the  wine 
trade  with  Gascony,  was  now  added  a  fast  increasing  commerce  with 
Italy  and  Spain.  The  great  Venetian  merchant  galleys  appeared  on 
the  English  coast,  Florentine  traders  settled  in  the  southern  ports, 
the  bankers  of  Florence  and  Lucca  followed  those  of  Cahors,  who  had 
already  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  usury  of  the  Jews.  But  the  wealth 
and  industrial  energy  of  the  country  was  shown,  not  only  in  the  rise  of 
a  capitalist  class,  but  in  a  crowd  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  buildings 
which  distinguished  this  period.  Christian  architecture  reached  its 
highest  beauty  in  the  opening  of  Edward's  reign,  a  period  marked  by 
the  completion  of  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster  and  the  exquisite 
cathedral  church  at  Salisbury.  An  English  noble  was  proud  to  be 
styled  "  an  incomparable  builder,"  while  some  traces  of  the  art  which 
was  rising  across  the  Alps  perhaps  flowed  in  with  the  Italian  ecclesi- 
astics whom  the  Papacy  was  forcing  on  the  English  Church.  In  the 
abbey  of  Westminster  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor,  the  mosaic  pave- 
ment, and  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  minster  and  chapter-house, 
remind  us  of  the  schools  which  were  springing  up  under  Giotto  and 
the  Pisans. 
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But  even  had  this  industrial  distraction  been  wanting  the  trading 
classes  had  no  mind  to  claim  any  direct  part  in  the  actual  work  of 
government.  It  was  a  work  which,  in  default  of  the  Crown,  fell  naturally, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  to  the  Baronage.  Constitutionally 
the  position  of  the  English  nobles  had  now  become  established.  A 
King  coidd  no  longer  make  laws  or  levy  taxes  or  even  make  war 
without  their  assent.  And  in  the  Baronage  the  nation  reposed  an  un- 
wavering trust  The  nobles  of  England  were  no  more  the  brutal 
foreigners  from  whose  violence  the  strong  hand  of  a  Norman  ruler  had 
been  needed  to  protect  his  subjects ;  they  were  as  Knglish  as  the 
peasant  or  the  trader.  They  had  won  English  liberty  by  their  swords, 
and  the  tradition  of  their  order  bound  them  to  look  on  themselves  as 
its  natural  guardians.  At  the  close  of  the  Barons'  war,  the  problem 
which  had  so  long  troubled  the  realm,  the  problem  of  how  to  ensure 
its  government  in  accordance  with  the  Charter,  was  solved  by  the 
transfer  of  the  business  of  administration  into  the  hamls  of  a  standing 
committee  of  the  greater  prelates  and  barons,  acting  as  chief  officers 
of  state  in  conjunction  with  specially  appointed  mir  isters  of  the  Crown. 
The  body  thus  composed  was  known  as  the  Continual  Council  ;  and 
the  quiet  government  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Council  in  the  long  interval 
between  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third  <and  his  son's  return  shows  how 
effective  this  rule  of  the  nobles  was.  It  is  significant  of  the  new 
fclation  which  they  were  to  strive  to  establish  between  themselves  and 
the  Crown  that  in  the  brief  which  announced  Edward's  accession  the 
Council  asserted  that  the  new  monarch  mounted  his  throne  ''  by  the 
will  of  the  peers."  The  very  form  indeed  of  the  new  P;irlianient,  in 
which  the  barons  were  backed  by  the  knights  of  the  shire,  elected  for 
the  most  part  under  their  influence,  and  by  the  representatives  of  the 
towns,  still  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  Barons'  war ;  the  increased 
frequency  of  these  Parliamentary  assemblies  which  gave  opportunity 
for  counsel,  for  party  organization,  and  a  distinct  political  base  of 
action ;  above  all,  the  new  financial  power  which  their  control  over 
taxation  enabled  them  to  exert  on  the  throne,  ultimately  placed  the 
rule  of  the  nobles  on  a  basis  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  the  utmost 
efifbrts  of  even  Edward  himself. 

From  the  first  the  King  struggled  fruitlessly  against  this  overpower- 
ing influence ;  and  his  sympathies  must  h<ive  been  stirred  by  the 
fcvolution  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  where  the  French  kings 
were  crushing  the  power  of  the  feudal  baronage,  and  erecting  a  royal 
despotism  on  its  ruins.  Edward  watched  jealously  over  the  ground 
which  the  Crown  had  already  gained  against  the  nobles.  Following 
the  policy  of  Henry  II.,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  reign  he  instituted  a 
commission  of  enquiry  into  the  judicial  franchises  still  existing,  and 
on  its  report  itinerant  justices  were  sent  to  discover  by  what  right 
these  franchises   were  held.      The  writs  of   "quo  warranti)"  were 
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roughly  met  here  and  there.    Earl  Warenne  bared  a  rusty  sword,  and 
flung  it  on  the  justices'  table.    "  This,  sirs,"  he  said,  "  is  my  warrant 
By  the  sword  our  fathers  won  their  lands  when  they  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror,  and  by  the  sword  we  will  keep  them."    But  the  King 
was  far  from  limiting  himself  to  the  plans  of  Henry  IL ;  he  aimed 
further  at  neutralizing  the  power  of  the  nobles  by  raising  the  whole 
body  of  landowners  to  the  same  level  ;  and  a  royal  writ  ordc*red  all 
freeholders  who  held  land  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  to  receive 
knighthood  at  the  King's  hands.     While  the  political  influence  of 
the  baronage  as  a  leading  element  in  the  nation  mounted,  in  foct, 
the   personal  and  purely  feudal  power  of  each  individual   on  his 
estates  as  steadily  fell.     The   hold   which  the  Crown   had  gained 
on  every  noble  family  by  its  rights  of  wardship  and  marriage,  the 
circuits  of  the  royal  judges,  the  ever  narrowing  bounds  within  which 
baronial  justice  was  circumscribed,  the  blow  dealt  by  scutage  at  their 
military  power,  the  prompt  intervention  of  the  Council  in  their  feuds^ 
lowered  the  nobles  more  and  more  to  the  level  of  their  fellow  subjects. 
Much  yet  remained  to  be  done.     Different  as  the  English  baronage, 
taken  as  a  whole,  was  from  a  feudal  noblesse  like  that  of  Germany  or 
France,  there  is  in  every  military  class  a  natural  drift  towards  violence 
and  lawlessness,  which  even  the  stem  justice  of  Edward  found  it 
difficult  to  repress.    Throughout  his  reign  his  strong  hand  was  needed 
to  enforce  order  on  warring  nobles.     Great  earls,  such  as  those  of 
Gloucester  and  Hereford,  carried  on  private  war  ;  in  Shropshire  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  w«^ed  his  feud  with  Fulk  Fitz  Warine.     To  the  lesser 
and  poorer  nobles  the  wealth  of  the  trader,  the  long  wain  of  goods  as  it 
passed  along  the  highway,  was  a  tempting  prey.     Once,  under  cover  of 
a  mock  tournament  of  monks  <igainst  canons,  a  band  of  country 
gentlemen    succeeded    in    introducing    themselves    into    the    great 
merchant  fair  at  Boston ;  at  nightfall  every  booth  was  on  fire,  the 
merchants  robbed  and  slaughtered,  and  the  booty  carried  off  to  ships 
which  lay  ready  at  the  quay.     Streams  of  gold  and  silver,  ran  the  tade 
of  popular  horror,  flowed  melted  down  the  gutters  to  the  sea  ;  "  all  the 
money  in  England  could  hardly  make  good  the  loss."     Even  at  the 
close  of  Edward's  reign  lawless  bands  of  **  trail-bastons,"  or  club-men, 
maintained  themselves  by  general  outrage,  aided  the  country  nobles  in 
their  feuds,  and  wrested  money  and  goods  by  threats  from  the  great 
tradesmen.     The  King  was  strong  enough  to  fine  and  imprison  the 
Earls,  to  hang  the  chief  of  the  Boston  marauders,  and  to  suppress  the 
outlaws  by  rigorous  commissions.     During  Edward's  absence  of  three 
years  from  the  realm,  the  judges,  who  were  themselves  drawn  from 
the  lesser  baronage,  were  charged  with  violence  and  corruption.    After  a 
careful  investigation  the  judicial  abuses  were  recognized  and  amended ; 
two  of  the  chief  justices  were  banished  from  the  country,  and  their 
colleagues  imprisoned  and  fined. 
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The  next  year  saw  a  step  which  remains  the  great  blot  upon  Edward's 
reign.  Under  the  Angevins  the  popular  hatred  of  the  Jews  had  grown 
rapidly  in  intensity.  But  the  royal  protection  had  never  wavered. 
Henry  the  Second  had  granted  them  the  right  of  burial  outside  of 
every  city  where  they  dwelt  Richard  had  punished  heavily  a  massacre 
of  the  Jews  at  York,  and  organized  a  mixed  court  of  Jews  and  Christians 
for  the  registration  of  their  contracts.  John  suffered  none  to  plunder 
them  save  himself,  though  he  once  wrested  from  them  a  sum  equal  to 
a  year's  revenue  of  his  realm.  The  troubles  of  the  next  reign  brought 
in  a  harvest  greater  than  even  the  royal  greed  could  reap  ;  the  Jews 
grew  wealthy  enough  to  acquire  estates,  and  only  a  burst  of  popular 
feeling  prevented  a  legal  decision  which  would  have  enabled  them  to 
own  freeholds.  Their  pride  and  contempt  of  the  superstitions  around 
them  broke  out  in  the  taunts  they  levelled  at  processions  as  they 
passed  their  Jewries,  sometimes  as  at  Oxford  in  actual  attacks  upon 
them.  Wild  stories  floated  about  among  the  people  of  children  carried 
off  to  Jewish  houses,  to  be  circumcised  or  crucified,  and  a  boy  of 
Lincoln  who  was  found  slain  in  a  Jewish  house  was  canonized  by 
popular  re\'erence  as  "  St  Hugh."  The  first  work  of  the  Friars  was  to 
settle  in  the  Hebrew  quarters  and  attempt  their  conversion,  but  the 
tide  of  popular  fury  rose  too  fast  for  these  gentler  means  of  recon- 
ciliation. When  the  Franciscans  saved  seventy  Jews  from  death  by 
their  prayers  to  Henry  the  Third  the  populace  angrily  refused  the 
brethren  alms.  The  sack  of  Jewr)'  after  Jewry  was  the  sign  of  popular 
hatred  during  the  Barons'  war.  With  its  close,  fell  on  the  Jews  the 
more  terrible  persecution  of  the  law.  Statute  after  statute  hemmed 
them  in.  They  were  forbidden  to  hold  real  property,  to  employ 
Christian  servants,  to  move  through  the  streets  without  the  two  white 
tablets  of  wool  on  their  breasts  which  distinguished  their  race.  They 
were  prohibited  from  building  new  synagogues,  or  eatin;^  with  Chris- 
tians, or  acting  as  physicians  to  them.  Their  trade,  already  crippled  by 
the  rivalry  of  the  bankers  of  Cahors,  was  annihilated  by  a  royal  order, 
which  bade  them  renounce  usury  under  pain  of  death.  At  last  perse- 
cution could  do  no  more,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  struggle  with  Scotland, 
Edward,  eager  at  the  moment  to  find  supplies  for  his  treasury,  and 
himself  swayed  by  the  fanaticism  of  his  subjects,  bought  the  grant  of 
a  fifteenth  from  clergy  and  laity  by  consenting  to  drive  the  Jews  from 
his  realm.  Of  the  sixteen  thousand  who  preferred  exile  to  apostasy 
few  reached  the  shores  of  France.  Many  were  wrecked,  others  robbed 
and  flung  overboard.  One  shipmaster  turned  out  a  crew  of  wealthy 
merchants  on  to  a  sandbank,  and  bade  them  call  a  new  Moses  to  save 
them  from  the  sea.  From  the  time  of  Edward  to  that  of  Cromwell  no 
Jew  touched  English  ground. 

No  share  in  the  enormities  which  accompanied  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  can  lall  upon  Edward,  for  he  not  only  suffered  the  fugitives  to 
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take  their  wealth  with  them,  but  punished  witl)  the  halter  those  who 
plundered  them  at  sea.    But  the  expulsion  was  none  the  less  cmel,  and 
the  grant  of  a  fifteenth  made  by  the  grateful  Parliament  proved  hnt  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  loss  which  the  royal  treasury  had  sustained. 
The  Scotch  war  more  than  exhausted  the  aids  granted  by  the  Parlia- 
ment.    The  treasury  was  utterly  drained  ;  the  costly  fight  with  the 
French  in  Gascony  called  for  supplies,  while  the  King  was  planning  a 
yet  costlier  attack  on  northern  France  with  the  aid  of  Flanders.    It 
was  sheer  want  which  drove  Edward  to  tyrannous  extortion.     His  first 
blow  fell  on  the  Church  ;  he  had  already  demanded  half  their  annual 
income  from  the  clergy,  and  so  terrible  was  his  wrath  at  their  resist- 
ance, that  the  Dem  of  St.  Paul's,  who  had  stood  forth  to  remonstrate, 
dropped  dead  of  sheer  terror  at  his  feet.    "  If  any  oppose  the  King's 
demand,"  said  a  royal  envoy,  in  the  midst  of  the  Convocation,  ''  let  him 
stand  up  that  he  may  be  noted  as  an  enemy  to  the  King's  peace."   The 
outraged  churchmen  fell  back  on  an  untenable  plea  that  their  aid  was 
due  solely  to  Rome,  and  pleaded  a  bull  of  exemption,  issued  by  Pope 
Bonifiice  VIII.,  as  a  ground  for  refusing  to  comply  with  further  taxa- 
tion.    Edward  met  their  refusal  by  a  general  outlawry  of  the  whole 
order.     The  King's  courts  were  closed,  and  all  justice  denied  to  those 
who  refused  the  King  aid.     By  their  actual  plea  the  clergy  had  put 
themselves  formally  in  the  wrong,  and  the  outLiwry  soon  forced  them 
to  submission,  but  their  aid  did  little  to  recruit  the  exhausted  treasury, 
while  the  pressure  of  the  war  steadily  increased.     Far  wider  measures 
of  arbitrary  taxation   were  needful   to  equip  an  expedition  which 
Edward  prepared  to  lead  in  person  to  Flanders.     The  country  gentle- 
men were  compelled  to  take  up  knighthood,  or  to  compound  for 
exemption  from  the  burthensome  honour.     Forced  contributions  of 
cattle  and  com  were  demanded  from  the  counties,  and  the  export 
duty  on  wool  —now  the  staple  produce  of  the  country — was  raised  to 
six  times  its  fonner  amount     Though  he  infringed  no  positive  charter 
or  statute,  the  work  of  the  Great  Charter  and  the  Barons'  war  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  been  undone.    But  the  blow  had  no  sooner  been  struck 
than  Edward  found  himself  powerless  within  his  realm.   The  baronage 
roused  itself  to  resistance,  and  the  two  greatest  of  the  English  nobles, 
Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  opposition.     Their  protest  against  the  war 
and  the  financial  measures  by  which  it  was  carried  on,  took  the  practical 
form  of  a  refusal  to  lead  a  force  to  Gascony  as  Edward*  s  lieutenants, 
while  he  himself  sailed  for  Flanders.     They  availed  themselves  of  the 
plea  that  they  were  not  bound  to  foreign  service  save  in  attendance  on 
the  King.     "  By  God,  Sir  Earl,"  swore  the  King  to  Bigod,  **  you  shall 
either  go  or  hang  ! "    "  By  God,  Sir  King,"  was  the  cool  reply,  "  I  will 
neither  go  nor  hang  ! "      Ere  the  Parliament  he  had  convened  could 
meet,  Edward  had  discovered  his  own  powerlcssness,  and,  with  one  of 
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those  sudden  revulsions  of  feeling  of  which  his  nature  was  capable,  he 
stood  before  his  people  in  Westminster  Hall  and  owned,  with  a  burst 
of  tears,  that  he  had  taken  their  substance  without  due  warrant  of  law. 
His  passionate  appeal  to  their  loyalty  wrested  a  reluctant  assent  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  but  the  crisis  had  taught  the  need  of  further 
securities  against  the  royal  power.  While  Edward  was  still  struggling 
in  Flanders,  the  Primate,  Winchelsey,  joined  the  two  Karls  and  the 
citizens  of  London  in  forbidding  any  further  levy  of  supplies  till  Edward 
at  Ghent  solemnly  confirmed  the  Charter  with  the  new  clauses  added 
to  it  prohibiting  the  King  from  raising  taxes  save  by  general  consent 
of  the  realm.  At  the  demand  of  the  barons  he  renewed  the  Confirma- 
tion in  1299,  when  his  attempt  to  add  an  evasive  clause  saving  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  proved  the  justice  of  their  distrust.  Two  years 
later  a  fresh  gathering  of  the  barons  in  arms  wrested  from  him  the  full 
execution  of  the  Charter  of  Forests.  The  bitterness  of  his  humiliation 
preyed  on  him  ;  he  evaded  his  pledge  to  levy  no  new  taxes  on  mer- 
chandize by  the  sale  to  merchants  of  certain  privileges  of  trading  ; 
and  a  formal  absolution  from  his  promises  which  he  obtained  from 
the  Pope  showed  his  intention  of  re-opening  the  questions  he  had 
yielded.  His  hand  was  stayed,  however,  by  the  fatal  struggle  with 
Scotland  which  revived  in  the  rising  of  Robert  Hruce,  and  the  King's 
death  bequeathed  the  contest  to  his  worthless  son. 

Worthless,  however,  as  Edward  the  Second  morally  might  be,  he 
was  far  from  being  destitute  of  the  intellectual  power  which  sceme^i 
hereditary  in  the  Plantagenets.  It  was  his  settled  purpose  to  tling  off 
the  yoke  of  the  baronage,  and  the  means  by  which  he  designed  ac- 
complishing his  purpose  was  the  choice  of  a  minister  wholly  dependent 
on  the  Crown.  We  have  already  notice  i  the  change  by  which  the 
"  clerks  of  the  king's  chapel,"  who  ha-l  been  the  ministers  of  arbitrary 
go\*emment  under  the  Normans  and  Angevins,  had  been  quietly  super- 
seded by  the  prelates  and  lords  of  the  Continual  Council.  At  the  close 
of  his  father's  reig^,  a  direct  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Harons  to 
nominate  the  great  officers  of  state  had  been  curtly  rejected  ;  but  the 
royal  choice  had  been  practically  limited  in  the  selection  of  its  minis- 
ters to  the  class  of  prelates  and  nobles,  and,  however  closely  connectcrl 
with  royalty,  such  officers  always  to  a  great  extent  shared  the  feeling-. 
and  opinions  of  their  order.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the 
young  King  to  undo  the  change  which  had  been  silently  brought 
about,  and  to  imitate  the  policy  of  the  contemporary  sovereigns  of 
France  by  choosing  as  his  ministers  men  of  an  inferior  position, 
wholly  dependent  on  the  Crown  for  their  power,  and  representatives  of 
nothing  but  the  policy  and  interests  of  their  master.  Piers  Gaveston, 
a  foreigner  sprung  from  a  family  of  Guienne,  had  been  his  friend  and 
companion  during  his  father's  reign,  at  the  close  of  which  he  had  been 
banished  from  the  realm  for  his  share  in  intrigues  which  had  divided 
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Edward  from  his  son.  At  ihe  new  King's  accession  he  was  at  once 
recalled,  created  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Gay,  genial,  thriftless,  Gaveston  showed  in  his  first  acts 
the  quickness  and  audacity  of  Southern  Gaul;  the  older  ministers 
were  dismissed,  all  claims  of  precedence  or  inheritance  set  aside  in  the 
distribution  of  offices  at  the  coronation,  -while  taunts  and  defiances 
goaded  the  proud  baronage  to  fury.  The  favourite  was  a  fine  soldier, 
and  his  lance  unhorsed  his  opponents  in  tourney  after  tourney.  His 
reckless  wit  flung  nicknames  about  the  Court ;  the  Earl  of  Lancaster 
was  "theActor,**  Pembroke  *'the  Jew,"  Warwick  "  the  Black  Dog." 
But  taunt  and  defiance  broke  helplessly  against  the  iron  mass  of  the 
baronage.  After  a  few  months  of  power  the  demand  of  the  Parliament 
for  his  dismissal  could  not  be  resisted,  and  he  was  formally  banished 
from  the  realm.  In  the  following  year  it  was  only  by  conceding  the 
rights  which  his  father  had  sought  to  establish  of  imposing  import 
duties  on  the  merchants  by  their  own  assent,  that  Edward  procured  a 
subsidy  for  the  Scotch  war.  The  firmness  of  the  baronage  sprang  from 
their  having  found  a  head  in  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Edmund 
Crouchback.  His  weight  proved  irresistible.  When  Edward  at  the 
close  of  the  Parliament  recalled  Gaveston,  Lancaster  withdrew  from 
the  royal  Council,  and  a  Parliament  which  met  in  1310  resolved  that 
the  affairs  of  the  realm  should  be  entrusted  for  a  year  to  a  body  of 
twenty-one  "  Ordainers." 

A  formidable  list  of  "  Ordinances "  drawn  up  by  the  twenty-one 
met  Edward  on  his  return  from  a  fruitless  warfare  with  the  Scots. 
Hy  this  long  and  important  statute  Gaveston  was  banished,  other  ad- 
visers were  driven  from  the  Council,  and  the  Florentine  bankers  whose 
loans  had  enabled  Edward  to  hold  the  baronage  at  bay  sent  out  of  the 
realm.  The  customs  duties  imposed  by  Edward  the  First  were  de- 
clared to  be  illegal.  Parliaments  were  to  be  called  every  year,  and  in 
these  assemblies  the  King's  servants  were  to  be  brought,  if  need  vrcre, 
to  justice.  The  great  officers  of  state  were  to  be  appointed  with  the 
counsel  and  consent  of  the  baronage,  and  to  be  sworn  in  Parliament 
The  same  consent  of  the  barons  in  Parliament  was  to  be  needful  ere 
the  King  could  declare  war  or  absent  himself  from  the  realm.  As  the 
Ordinances  show,  the  baronage  still  looked  on  Parliament  rather  as  a 
political  organization  of  the  nobles  than  as  a  gathering  of  the  three 
Estates  of  the  realm.  The  lower  clergy  pass  unnoticed ;  the  Commons 
are  regarded  as  mere  tax-payers  whose  part  was  still  confined  to  the 
presentation  of  petitions  of  grievances  and  the  grant  of  money.  Hut 
even  in  this  imperfect  fashion  the  Parliament  was  a  real  representation 
of  the  country,  and  Edward  was  forced  to  assent  to  the  Ordinances 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle.  The  exile  of  Gaveston  was  the 
sign  of  the  barons'  triumph  ;  his  recall  a  few  months  later  renewed  a 
strife  which  was  only  ended  by  his  capture  in  Scarborough.     The 
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**  Black  Dog  "  of  Warwick  had  sworn  that  the  favourite  should  feci  his 
teeth  ;  and  Gaveston,  who  flung  himself  in  vain  at  the  feet  of  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  praying  for  pity  *^  from  his  gentle  lord/*  was  beheaded  in 
defiance  of  the  terms  of  his  capitulation  on  Blacklow  Hill.  The  King's 
burst  of  grief  was  as  fruitless  as  his  threats  of  vengeance;  a  feigned 
submission  of  the  conquerors  completed  the  royal  humiliation,  and  the 
barons  knelt  before  Edward  in  Westminster  Hall  to  receive  a  pardon 
which  seemed  the  deathblow  of  the  royal  power.  But  if  Edward  was 
powerless  to  conquer  the  baronage  he  could  still,  by  evading  the  ol> 
servancc  of  the  Ordinances,  throw  the  whole  realm  into  confusion. 
The  six  years  that  follow  Gaveston's  death  are  among  the  darkest  in  our 
history.  A  terrible  succession  of  fimines  intensitied  the  sutTiring 
which  sprang  from  the  utter  absence  of  all  rule  during  the  dissension 
between  the  barons  and  the  King.  The  overthrow  of  Ikinnockburn, 
and  the  ravages  of  the  Scots  in  the  North,  brought  shame  on  England 
such  as  it  had  never  known.  At  last  the  capture  of  Berwick  by 
Robert  Bruce  forced  Edward  to  give  way,  the  Ordinances  were 
formally  accepted,  an  amnesty  granted,  and  a  small  number  of  peers 
belonging  to  the  Barons'  party  added  to  the  great  officers  of  state. 

The  Earl  of  Lancaster,  by  the  union  of  the  four  earldoms  of  Lincoln, 
Leicester,  Derby,  and  Lancaster,  as  well  as  by  his  royal  blood  (for  like 
the  King  he  was  a  grandson  of  Henry  the  Third),  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  English  baronage,  and  the  issue  of  the  long  struggle  with  Edward 
raised  him  for  the  moment  to  supreme  power  in  the  realm.  But  his 
character  seems  to  have  fallen  far  beneath  the  greatness  of  his  posi- 
tion. Incapable  of  governing,  he  could  do  little  but  regard  with 
jealousy  the  new  advisers  on  whom  the  King  now  leaned,  the  older 
and  the  younger  Hugh  Le  Despenser.  The  rise  of  the  younger,  on 
whom  the  King  bestowed  the  county  of  Glamorgan  with  the  hand  of 
its  heiress,  was  rapid  enough  to  excite  general  jealousy,  and  Lancaster 
found  little  difficulty  in  extorting  by  force  of  arms  his  exile  from  the 
kingdom.  But  the  tide  of  popular  sympathy,  alre;idy  wavering,  was 
turned  to  the  royal  cause  by  an  insult  offered  to  the  (^ueen,  against 
whom  Lady  Badlesmere  had  close^l  the  doors  of  Ledes  Castle,  and  the 
unexpected  energy  shown  by  Edward  in  avenging  the  insult  gave 
fresh  strength  to  his  cause.  He  found  himself  strong  enough  to  recall 
Despenser,  and  when  Lancaster  convoked  the  baronage  to  force  him 
again  into  exile,  the  weakness  of  their  party  was  shown  by  the  treason- 
able negotiations  into  which  the  Earl  entered  with  the  Scots,  and  by 
his  precipitate  retreat  to  the  north  on  the  advance  of  the  royal  army. 
At  Ik>roughbridge  his  forces  were  arrested  and  dispersed,  and  the 
Earl  himself,  brought  captive  before  Edward  at  I'ontcfract,  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor.  "Have  mercy  on  me. 
King  of  Heaven,"  cried  Lancaster,  as  mounted  on  a  grey  i>ony  with- 
out a  bridle  he  was  hurried  to  execution,  *'for  my  earthly  King  has 
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forsaken  me."     His  death  was  followed  by  that  of  a  number  of  his 
adherents   and  by  the  captivity   of  others ;   while  a  Parliament  at 
York  annulled  the  proceedings  against  the  Despenscrs,  and  repealed 
the  Ordinances.      It  is  to  this  Parliament  however,  and  perhaps  to 
the  victorious  confidence  of  the  royalists,  that  we  owe  the  fisunons 
provision  which  reveals  the  policy  of  the  Despenscrs,  the  provision  that 
all  laws  concerning  "  the  estate  of  the  Crown,  or  of  the  realm  and  people, 
shall  be  treated,  accorded,  and  established  in  Parliaments  by  bur 
Lord  the  King  and  by   the   consent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons, 
and  commonalty  of  the  realm,  according  as  hath  been  hitherto  ac- 
customed.^    It  would  seem  from  the  tenor  of  this  remarkable  enact- 
ment that  much  of  the  sudden  revulsion  of  popular  feeling  had  been 
owing  to  the  assumption  of  all  legislative  action  by   the  baronage 
alone.      Hut  the  arrogance  of  the  Despensers,  the  utter  failure  of  a 
fresh  campaign  against  Scotland,  and  the  humiliating  truce  for  thir* 
teen  years  which  Edward  was  forced  to  conclude  with  Robert  Bruce, 
soon  robbed  the  Crown  of  its  temporary  popularity,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  sudden  catastrophe  which  closed  this   disastrous   reign.      It 
had  been  arranged  that  the  Queen,  a  sister  of  the  King  of  France, 
should   re-visit  her   home  to   conclude  a   treaty  between    the   two 
countries,  whose  quarrel  was  again  verging  upon  war ;  and  her  son, 
a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  followed  her  to  do  homage  in  his  father's 
stead  for  the  duchies  of  Gascony  and  Aquitaine       Neither   threats 
nor  prayers,  however,  could  induce  either  wife  or  child  to  return  to 
his  court  ;   and  the  Queen's  connexion  with  a  secret   conspiracy  of 
the  baronage  was  revealed  when  the  primate  and  nobles  hurried  to 
her  standard  on  her  landing  at  Orwell.      Deserted  by  all,  and  re- 
pulsed by  the  citizens  of  London  whose  aid  he  implored,  the  King 
fled  hastily  to  the  west  and  embarked  with  the  Despensers  for  Lundy 
Isle  ;   but    contrary   winds   flung  the  fugitives  again  on  the  Welsh 
coast,  where  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  new  Earl  of  Lancaster. 
The  younj;cr  Despenser  was  at  once  hanged  on  a  gibbet  fifty  feet  high, 
and  the  King  placed  in  ward  at  Kenilworth  till  his  fate  could  be  de- 
cided by  a  Parliament  summoned  for  that  purpose  at  Westminster. 
The  Peers  who  assembled  fearlessly  revived  the  constitutional  usage 
of  the  earlier  English  freedom,  and  asserted  their  right  to  depose  a 
king  who  had  proved  himself  unworthy  to   rule.     Not  a  voice  was 
raised  in  Edward's  behalf,  and  only  four  prelates  protested  when  the 
young  Prince  was  proclaimed  King  by  acclamation,  and  presented  as 
their  sovereign  to  the  multitudes  without.      'ITie  revolution  soon  took 
legal  form  in  a  bill  which  charged  the  captive  monarch  with  indolence, 
incapacity,  the  loss  of  Scotland,  the  violation  of  his  coronation  oath, 
and  oppression  of  the  Church  and  baronage  ;  and  on  the  approval  of 
this  it  was  resolved   that  the  reign  of  Edward  of  Caernarvon   had 
ceased  and  that  the  crown  had  passed  to  his  son,  Edward  of  Windsor. 
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A  deputation  of  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  Kenilworth  to  procure 
the  assent  of  the  discrowned  King  to  his  own  deposition,  and  Edward, 
"clad  in  a  pLiin  black  gown,"  submitted  quietly  to  his  fate.  Sir 
William  Tnissel  at  once  addressed  him  in  words  which  better  than 
any  other  mark  the  true  nature  of  the  step  which  the  Parliament  had 
uken.  "  I,  William  Trussel,  proctor  of  the  carls,  barons,  and  others, 
having  for  this  full  and  sufficient  power,  do  render  and  give  back  to 
yoii,  Edward,  once  King  of  England,  the  homage  and  fealty  of  the 
persons  named  in  my  procuracy ;  and  acquit  and  discharge  them 
thereof  in  thj  best  manner  that  law  and  custom  will  give.  And  I 
now  make  protestation  in  their  name  that  they  will  no  longer  be  in 
your  fealty  and  allegiance,  nor  claim  to  hold  anything  of  you  as  king, 
but  will  account  you  hereafter  as  a  private  person,  without  any 
manner  of  royal  dignity."  A  significant  act  followed  these  emphatic 
word&  Sir  Thomas  Blount,  the  steward  of  the  household,  broke  his 
staff  of  office,  a  ceremony  only  used  at  a  king's  death,  and  declared 
that  all  persons  engaged  in  the  royal  service  were  discharged.  In 
the  following  September  the  King  was  murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle. 


Section  VI. -The  Scotcb  War  of  Independence,  1306-1342. 

[Autkaritus, — Mainly  the  contemporary  English  Chroniclers  and  state 
documents  for  the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards.  John  Barbour's  '*  Bruce," 
the  great  legendarv  storehouse  for  his  hero's  adventures,  is  historically  worth- 
less.    Mr.  Burton  s  is  throughout  the  best  modern  account  of  the  time.] 

To  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  constitutional  struggle  between  the 
kings  and  the  baronage,  we  have  deferred  to  its  close  an  account 
of  the  great  contest  which  raged  throughout  the  whole  period  in  the 
north. 

With  the  Convocation  of  Perth  the  conquest  and  settlement  of 
Scotland  seemed  complete.  Edward  I.,  in  fact,  was  preparing  for  a 
joint  Parliament  of  the  two  nations  at  Carlisle,  when  the  conquered 
country  suddenly  sprang  again  to  arms  under  Robert  Bruce,  the 
grandson  of  one  of  the  original  claimants  of  the  crown.  The  Norman 
house  of  Bruce  formed  a  part  of  the  Yorkshire  baronage,  but  it  harl 
acquired  through  intermarriages  the  Karldom  of  Carrick  and  the 
Lordship  of  Annandale.  Both  the  claimant  and  his  son  had  been 
pretty  steadily  on  the  English  side  in  the  contest  with  lialliol  and 
Wallace,  and  Robert  had  himself  been  trained  in  the  English  court, 
and  stood  high  in  the  King's  favour.  But  the  withdrawal  of  Balliol 
gave  a  new  force  to  his  claims  upon  the  crown,  and  the  discovery  of 
an  intrigue  which  he  had  set  on  foot  with  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  so 
roused  Edward's  jealousy  that  Bruce  fled  for  his  life  across  the  border. 
In  the  church  of  the  (irey  Friars  at  Dumfries  he  met  Corny n,  the 
Lord  of  Badenoch,  to  whose  treacher>'  he  attributed  the  disclosure  of 
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his  plans,  and  after  the  interchange  of  a  few  hot  words  strtick  him 
with  his  dagger  to  the  ground.  It  was  an  outrage  that  admitted  of  no 
forgiveness,  and  Bruce  for  ver>'  safety  was  forced  to  assume  the  crown 
six  weeks  after  in  the  Abbev  of  Scone.  The  news  roused  Scotland 
again  to  arms,  and  summoned  Edward  to  a  fresh  contest  with  his  un- 
conquerable foe.  But  the  murder  of  Comyn  had  changed  the  King's 
mood  to  a  terrible  pitilessness  ;  he  threatened  death  against  all  con- 
cerned in  the  outrage,  and  exposed  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  who  had 
set  the  crown  on  Bruce's  head,  in  a  cage  or  open  chamber  built  for 
the  purpose  in  one  of  the  towers  of  Berwick.  At  the  ;M>lemn  feast 
which  celebrated  his  son's  knighthood  Edward  vowed  on  the  swan, 
which  fonned  the  chief  dish  at  the  banquet,  to  devote  the  rest  cf  his 
days  to  exact  vengeance  from  the  murderer  himself.  But  even  at  the 
moment  of  the  vow,  Bruce  was  already  flying  for  his  life  to  the 
western  islands.  "  Henceforth,"  he  had  said  to  his  wife  at  their  corona- 
tion, "  thou  art  queen  of  Scotland  and  I  king."  "  1  fear,"  replied  Mary 
Bruce,  "  we  arc  only  playing  at  royalty,  like  children  in  their  games.* 
The  play  was  soon  turned  into  bitter  earnest  A  small  English  force 
under  Aynicr  dc  Valence  sufficed  to  rout  the  disorderly  levies  which 
gathered  round  the  new  monarch,  and  the  flight  of  Bruce  left  his 
followers  at  Edward's  mercv.  Noble  after  noble  was  hurried  to  the 
block.  The  Earl  of  Athole  pleaded  kindred  with  royalty  ;  "  His  only 
privilege,"  burst  forth  the  King,  "shall  be  that  of  being  hanged  on  a 
liij.^hcr  gallows  than  the  rest."  Knights  and  priests  were  strung  up 
side  by  side  by  the  English  justiciars  ;  while  the  wife  and  daughter 
of  Robert  Bruce  were  flung  into  prison.  Bruce  himself  had  offered 
to  capitulate  to  Prince  Edward,  but  the  offer  only  roused  the  oW 
King  to  fury.  **  Who  is  so  bold,"  he  cried,  **  as  to  treat  with  our 
traitors  without  our  knowledge  ?"  and  rising  from  his  sick  bed  he  led 
his  army  northwards  to  comj^lete  the  conquest.  But  the  hand  of 
death  was  upon  him,  and  in  the  very  sight  of  Scotland  the  old  man 
brcithcd  his  last  at  Burgh-upon-Sands. 

The  death  of  Edward  arrested  only  for  a  moment  the  advance  of 
his  army  to  the  north.  The  ICarl  of  Pembroke  led  it  across  the  border, 
and  found  himself  master  of  the  countr>'  without  a  blow.  Bnicc*s 
career  became  that  of  .a  desjierate  adventurer,  for  even  the  Highland 
chiefs  in  whose  fastnesses  he  found  shelter  were  bitterly  hostile  to  one 
who  claimed  to  be  King  of  their  foes  in  the  Lowlands.  It  was  this 
adversity  that  transfonned  the  murderer  of  Comyn  into  the  noble 
leader  of  a  nation's  cause.  Strong  and  of  commanding  presence, 
brave  and  genial  in  temper,  Bruce  bore  the  hardships  of  his  career 
with  a  courage  and  hopefulness  which  never  failed.  In  the  legends 
which  clustered  round  his  name  we  see  him  listening  in  Highland  glens 
to  the  bay  of  the  bloodhounds  on  his  track,  or  holding  single-handed 
a  pass  against  a  crowd  of  savage  clansmen.     Sometimes  the  little 
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kwbkb  dung  to  him  were  forced  in  siippnn  themselves  by  burning 

neiimes  to  break  up  for  safety  as  their  enemies  tracked    ■ 

0  the  lair.     Bruce  himself  had  more  than  once  to  fling  otT  his 
I  of  mat)  and  scramble  barefoot  for  very  life  up  the  crags.     Little 

;,  however,  the  dark  sky  cleared.  The  English  pressure  relaxed, 
stniggte  between  Edward  and  his  barons  grew  fiercer.  James 
lBla>>  the  darling  of  Scotch  story,  was  the  tirst  of  (he  Lowland 
}  rally  again  10  the  Bruce,  and  his  daring  ga\'e  heart  to  the 
^im^e.  Once  he  surprised  his  own  house,  which  had  been 
an  Ertglishman,  ate  the  dinner  which  had  been  prepared  for 
■wner,  ^ew  his  captives,  and  tossed  their  bodies  on  to  a  pile 
1  gathered  at  the  castle  gate.  Then  he  staved  in  the  wine- 
I  lliat  the  wine  might  mingle  with  their  blood,  and  set  house  and 
npiic  on  fire.  A  terrible  ferocity  mingled  with  heroism  in  the 
*C  of  freedom,  but  the  revival  of  the  country  went  steadily  on. 
's  "  harrying  of  Buchan  "  after  the  defeat  of  its  Earl,  who  had 

1  the  English  army,  at  last  fairly  turned  the   tide  of   sttcceas. 
blt>urf[h,  Roxburgh,  Perth,  and  most  of  the  Scotch  fortresses  fell 

pby  oc»c  into  King  Robert's  hands.     The  clergy  met  in  council  and 

ii  htm  as  iheir  lawful  lord.  Gradually  (he  Scotch  barons  who  siilt 

1  the   English  cause  were  coerced  into  submission,  and  Bruce 

1  httnself  strong  enough  to  invest  Stirling,  the  last  and  the  most 

in»nt  nf  the  Scotch  fortresses  which  held  out  for  Edward. 

Kirling   was,  in  fact  the  key  of  Scotland,  and   its  danger  roused 

of  its  civil  strife  to  a.  vast  effort  for  the  recovery  of  its 

Thirty  thousand  horsemen  formed  the  lighting  part  of  thcgrcat 

y  which  fbUowed  Edward  to  the  north,  and  a  host  of  wild  marauders 

i  bceti  sumtnoncd  from   Ireland  and   Wales  to  its  support.     The 

I  which  Bruce  haa  gathered  to  oppose  the  inroad  was  formed 

!t  wholly  of  footmen,  and  was  stationed   to  the  south  of  Stirling 

■  rising  ground  flanked  by  a  little  brook,  the  Bannock  bum  which 
'  s  Its  name  to  the  eng-i^ement.     Again  two  systems  of  warfare  were 

■gbl  t*Qe  to  face  as  ihcv  hud  been  brought  at   Falkirk,  for  Robert, 

■  \^  aiUacc,  drew  up  his  force  in  solid  squares  or  circles  of  spearmen. 
t  English  were  dispinted  at  the  very  outset  by  the  failure  of  an 
mp(   to   relieve   Stirliotr,   and   by   the  issue   of  a  single  combat 

n  Bruce  and  Henry  dc  Bohun,  a  knight  who  bote  down  upon 
k  as  he  was  riding  peacefully  along  the  Iront  of  his  army.  Robert 
f  Bioantcd  on  a  small  hjrkney  and  held  only  a  light  battle'ane  in 
ind,  but,  warding  off  <iis  opponent's  spear,  he  cleft  his  skull  with 
3  blow  that  tlie  Handle  of  the  axe  was  shattered  in  his  grasp, 
C  a^wnittg  of  lite  bailie  the  English  archcn  were  thrown  forward 
ike  ihr  Scottish  squaics,  but  they  were  without  support  and  weic 
y  dispersed  by  a  handful  of  horse  whom  Bruce  had  held  in  reserve 
e  |iurpuM.      The  body  of  men- at  arms  nem  flung  ihtuwtilves  on 
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the  Scottish  front,  but  ihcir  chaise  was  embarrassed  by  ilic  rwirow 
space  along  which  the  line  was  forced  to  move,  and  the  steady  resist* 
ance  of  the  squares  soon  threw  the  knighthood  into  disorder.  "The 
horses  that  were  stickit,"  says  an  exulting  Scotch  writer. ''  rushed  and 
reeled  right  rudely."  In  the  moment  of  failure  the  sight  of  a  body  of 
camp-followers,  whom  they  mistook  for  reinforcements  to  the  enemy. 
spread  panic  through  the  English  host.  It  broke  ia  a  headlung  rauL 
Us  thousands  of  brilliant  horsemen  were  soon  Roundcriag  in  pili 
which  had  guarded  the  level  ground  to  Bruce's  left,  or  riding  in  wild 
haste  for  the  border.  Few  however  were  fortunate  enough  10  reach  it. 
Edward  himself,  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  knighls,  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  Dunbar  and  the  sea.  But  the  flowerof  his  knightlioodfell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  while  the  Iriskry  and  the  footmen  were 
ruthlessly  cut  down  by  the  country  folk  as  they  fled.  For  centurici 
after,  the  rich  plunder  of  the  English  camp  left  its  traces  on  th* 
treasure  and  vestment  rolls  of  castle  and  abbey  tliruughaut  thf 
Lowlands. 

Terrible  as  was  the  blow  Engl.ind  could  not  humble  herself  to  re- 
linquish her  claim  on  the  Scottish  crown.  With  equal  pcrtinacitj 
Bruce  refused  all  negoiiation  while  the  royal  title  was  refused  lo  limv 
and  steadily  pushed  on  the  recovery  of  his  southern  domintMis. 
Bcru'ick  was  at  last  forced  to  surrender,  and  held  gainst  a  desperate 
attempt  at  its  recapture ;  while  barbarous  forays  of  the  bordems 
under  Douglas  wasted  Northumberland.  Again  the  strife  between  I)k 
Crown  and  the  baronage  was  suspended  to  allow  the  march  of  a  gieai 
English  army  to  the  north  ;  but  Bruce  declined  an  engaKemcnl  litl 
the  wasted  Lowlands  starved  Ihe  invaders  into  a  niinous  leueaL  The 
failure  forced  England  to  stoop  lo  a  truce  for  thirteen  years,  in  tlic 
negotiation  of  which  Bruce  was  sufTeted  to  take  the  royal  trtlc.  B«t 
the  truce  ceased  legally  with  Edward's  deposition.  Troops  gal))«ivd 
on  either  side,  and  Edward  Batliol,  a  son  of  the  former  king  Jotm, 
was  solemnly  received  as  a  vassal-king  of  Scotland  at  the  English 
court.  Robert  was  disabled  by  leprosy  from  taking  the  field  in  person, 
but  the  insult  roused  him  to  hurl  his  marauders  again  over  the  border 
under  Douglas  and  Randolph.  An  eye-witness  has  painted  for  lis  the 
Scotch  army,  as  it  appeared  in  this  campaign ;  "  It  consisted  irf  four 
thousand  men-at-arms,  knights  and  esquires,  well  mounted,  besiiks 
twenty  thousand  men  bold  and  hardy,  armed  after  the  manner  of  tlkcir 
country,  and  mounted  upon  little  hackneys  that  are  never  tied  up  or 
dressed,  but  turned  immediately  after  the  day's  inarch  to  pasture  on 
the  heath  or  in  the  fields.  .  .  ,  They  bring  no  carriages  with  them  on 
account  of  the  mountains  they  have  lo  pass  in  North umbcrliuid, 
neither  do  ihcy  carry  with  them  any  provisions  of  bread  and  wine,  for 
their  habils  of  sobriety  are  such  in  time  of  war  that  they  will  live  for  a 
long  time  cm  flesh  half-sodden  tvithout  Uead,  and   drink  Ihe  riier 
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water  without  wine.  They  have  therefore  no  occasion  for  pots  or 
pans,  for  they  dress  the  flesh  of  the  cattle  in  their  skins  after  they 
have  flayed  them,  and  being  sure  to  find  plenty  of  them  in  the  countr)' 
which  they  invade,  they  carr>'  none  with  them.  Under  the  flaps  of 
his  saddle  each  man  carries  a  broad  piece  of  metal,  behind  him  a 
little  bag  of  oatmeal :  when  they  have  eaten  too  much  of  the  stxidcn 
flesh  and  their  stomach  appears  weak  and  empty,  they  set  this  plate 
over  the  fire,  knead  the  meal  with  water,  and  when  the  plate  is  hot 
put  a  little  of  the  paste  upon  it  in  a  thin  cake  like  a  biscuit  which  they 
eat  to  warm  their  stomachs.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  they 
perform  a  longer  day's  march  than  other  soldiers/'  Against  such  a 
foe  the  English  troops  who  marched  under  their  boy-king  to  protect 
the  border  were  utterly  helpless.  At  one  time  the  army  lost  its  way 
in  the  vast  border  waste ;  at  another  all  traces  of  the  enemy  had 
disappeared,  and  an  offer  of  knighthood  and  a  hundred  marks  was 
made  to  any  who  could  tell  where  the  Scots  were  encamped,  liut 
when  found  their  position  behind  the  Wear  proved  unassailable,  and 
after  a  bold  sally  on  the  English  camp  Douglas  foiled  an  attempt  at 
intercepting  him  by  a  clever  retreat.  The  English  levies  broke  hope- 
lessly up,  and  a  fresh  foray  on  Northumberland  forced  the  English 
court  to  submit  to  peace.  By  the  Treaty  of  Northampton  the  in- 
dependence of  Scotland  was  formally  recognized,  and  Bruce  acknow- 
ledged as  its  king. 

The  pride  of  England,  however,  had  been  too  much  aroused  by  the 
struggle  to  bear  easily  its  defeat.  The  first  result  of  the  treaty  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  which  concluded  it,  a  result  hastened 
by  the  pride  of  its  head,  Roger  Mortimer,  and  by  his  exclusion  of  the 
rest  of  the  nobles  from  all  share  in  the  administration  of  the  realm. 
The  first  efforts  to  shake  Roger's  power  were  unsuccessful :  a  league 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  broke  up  without  result ;  and  the 
King*s  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  was  actually  brought  to  the  block, 
before  the  young  King  himself  interfered  in  the  struggle.  Entering 
the  Council  chamber  in  Nottingham  Castle,  with  a  force  which  he 
had  introduced  through  a  secret  passage  in  the  rock  on  which  it 
stands,  Edward  arrested  Mortimer  with  his  own  hands,  hurried  him  to 
execution,  and  assumed  the  control  of  affairs.  His  iirst  care  was  to 
restore  good  order  throughout  the  country,  which  under  the  late 
government  had  fallen  into  ruin,  and  to  free  his  hands  by  a  peace  with 
France  for  further  enterprises  in  the  North.  Fortune  indeed,  seemed 
at  last  to  have  veered  to  the  English  side  ;  the  death  of  Bruce  only  a 
year  after  the  Treaty  of  Northampton  left  the  Scottish  throne  to  a 
child  of  but  eight  years  old,  and  the  internal  difticultics  of  the  realm 
broke  out  in  civil  strife.  To  the  great  barons  on  cither  side  the  border 
tlic  late  peace  involved  serious  losses,  for  many  of  the  Scotch  houses 
held  large  estates  in   En^^land,  as  many  of  the   Knj^iish   lords  held 
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larj^'c  estates  in  Scotland  ;  and  although  the  treaty  had  provided  for 
their  claims,  they  had  in  each  case  been  practically  set  aside.     It  is 
this  discontent  of  the  barons  at  the  new  settlement  which  explains  the 
sudden  success  of  Edward  Balliol  in  his  snatch  at  the  Scottish  throne. 
In  spite  of  King  Edward^s  prohibition,  he  sailed  from  England  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  nobles  who  claimed  estates  in  the  north,  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Fife,  and,  after  repulsing  with  immense  loss  an  army 
which  attacked  him  near  Perth,  was  crowned  at  Scone,  while  David 
linice  fled  helplessly  to  France.    Edward  had  given  no  open  aid  to  the 
enterprise,  but  the  crisis  tempted  his  ambition,  and  he  demanded  and 
obtained  from  Halliol  an  acknowledgement  of  the  English  suzerainty. 
The  acknowledgement,  however,  was  fatal  to  Balliol  himself.     He  was 
at  once  driven  from  his  realm,  and  Berwick,  which  he  had  agreed  to 
surrender  to  Edward,  was  strongly  garrisoned   against   an    English 
attack.     The  town  was  soon  besieged,  but  a  Scotch  army  under  the 
recent  Douglas,  brother  to  the  famous  Sir  James,  advanced  to  its 
relief,  and  attacked  a  covering  force,  which  was  encamped  on  the 
strong   position   of  Halidon    Hill.      The  English  bowmen,  however, 
vindicated  the  fame  they  had  first  won  at  Falkirk,  and  were  soon  to 
crown  in  the  victory  of  Cr<5cy ;  and  the  Scotch  only  struggled  through 
the  marsh  which  covered  the  English  front  to  lie  riddled  with  a  storm 
of  arrows,  and  to  break  in  utter  rout.     The  battle  decided  the  fate  of 
Berwick,   and   from   that   time   the  town   remained  the  one  part  of 
Edward's   conquests   which   was   preserved   by   the   English   crown. 
Fragment  as  it  was,  it  was  always  viewed  legally  as  representing  the 
realm  of  which  it  had  once  formed  a  part.     As  Scotland,  it  had  its 
chancellor,  chamberlain,  and  other  officers  of  State  ;  and  the  peculiar 
heading  of  Acts  of  Parliament  enacted  for  England  "and  the  town  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed"   still   preser\'es  the  memory-  of  its   peculiar 
position.     Balliol  was  restored  to  his  throne  by  the  conquerors,  and 
his  formal  cession  of  the  Lowlands  to  England  rewarded  their  aid. 
During  the  next  three  years  Edward  jxirsisted  in  the  line  of  policy 
he  had  adopted,  retaining  his  hold  over  Southern  Scotland,  and  aiding 
his  sub-king  Balliol  in  campaign  after  campaign  against  the  despairing 
efforts  of  the  nobles  who  still  adhered  to  the  house  of  Bruce.     His 
perseverance  was  all  but  crowned  with  success,  when  the  outbreak  of 
war  with  France  saved  Scotland  by  drawing  the  strength  of  England 
across  the  Channel.     The  patriot  parly  drew  again  together.      Balliol 
found  himself  at  last  without  an  adherent  and  withdrew  to  the  Court 
of  I'.dward,  while  David  returned  to  his  kingdom,  and  won  back  the 
chief  fastnesses  of  the  Lowlands.     The  freedom  of  Scotland  was,  in 
fact,  secured.     From  a  war  of  conquest  and  patriotic  resistance  the 
^trui^^glc  died  into  a  \)e\\y  strife  between  two  angry  neighbours,  which 
became  a  more  episode  in  the  lari^er  contest  Ixjlween  England  and 
F'rance. 
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••etlon  I.— Bdward  the  Third,  1336— 1860. 

[AuthoriiUs. — Tlic  concluding  part  of  the  chronicle  of  Walter  of  Ilemin- 
hargh  or  Hemingford  seems  to  have  been  jotted  down  as  news  of  the  passing 
erents  reached  its  author ;  it  ends  at  the  l>attle  of  Crccy.  Ileame  has  pub- 
lished another  contemporaiy  account  by  Robert  of  Avesbury,  which  closes  in 
1356.  A  third  account  by  Knyghton,  a  canon  of  Leicester,  will  be  found  in 
the  collection  of  Twysden.  At  the  end  of  this  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  next  the  annals  that  had  been  carried  on  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans  were 
thrown  together  by  Walsingham  in  the  **  Ilistoria  Anglicana  "  which  bears  his 
nane,  a  compilation  whose  history  is  given  in  the  prefaces  to  the  ''Chronica 
Monasterii  S.  Albani  "  (Rolls  Series).  Rymer's  Fcedera  is  rich  in  documents 
for  this  period,  and  fn)m  this  time  we  have  a  i>torchouse  of  political  and  social 
information  in  the  Parliamentary  Rolls.  For  the  French  war  iiself  our  priniar)' 
authority  is  the  Chronicle  of  Jehan  le  Bel,  a  canon  of  S.  Lambert  01  Liege, 
who  had  himself  served  in  Edward's  campaign  against  the  Scots,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  John  of  Hainault.  U]>  to  the  Treaty  of 
liretigny,  where  it  closes,  Froissart  has  done  little  more  than  copy  this  uork, 
making  however  large  additions  from  his  own  inquiries,  especially  in  the 
Flemish  and  Breton  campaigns  and  the  account  of  Crecy.  A  Hainaulter  of 
V^denciennes,  Froissart  held  a  post  in  Queen  Philippa's  household  from  1361  to 
13^  ;  and  under  this  influence  produced  in  1373  the  first  edition  of  his  well- 
\nown  Chronicle.  A  later  edition  is  far  less  English  in  tone,  and  a  third  ver- 
sion, be^n  by  him  in  his  old  age  after  long  absence  from  England,  is  distinctly 
French  m  its  sympathies.  Frolssart's  vivacity  and  pictnresqueness  blind  us  to 
the  inaccurac)'  of  his  details  ;  as  an  historical  authority  he  is  of  little  value. 
The  incidental  mention  of  Crecy  and  the  later  English  expeditions  by  Villani 
in  his  great  Florentine  Chronicle  are  important.  The  best  modem  account  of 
ihis  period  is  that  by  Mr.  W,  Longman,  "History  of  Edward  111."  Mr. 
Moriey  ("English  Writers")  has  treated  in  great  detail  of  Chaucer.] 

[Dr.  Stub^'  "Constitutional  History"  (vol.  ii. ),  published  since  this 
chapter  was  written,  deals  with  the  whole  j^riod. — Ed,'\ 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  great  movement  towards 
national  unity  which  had  begun  under  the  last  of  the  Norman  Kings 
seemed  to  have  reached  its  end,  and  the  perfect  fusion  of  conquered 
and  conquerors  into  an  English  people  was  marked  by  the  disuse,  even 
amongst  the  nobler  classes,  of  the  French  tongue.  In  spite  of  the 
eflbrts  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  of  the  strength  of  fashion,  English 
was  winning  its  way  throughout  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  to  its 
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final  triumph  in  that  of  his  grandson.      "  Children  in  school,"  says  a 
writer  of  the  earlier  reign,  "  against  the  usage  and  manner  of  all  other 
nations,  be  compelled  for  to  leave  their  own  language,  and  for  to  con- 
strue their  lessons  and  their  things  in  French,  and  so  they  have  since 
Normans  first  came  into   England.     Also  gentlemen's  children  be 
taught  to  speak  French  from  the  time  that  they  be  rocked  in  their 
cradle,  and  know  how  to  speak  and  play  with  a  child's  toy  ;  and  up- 
landish  (or  countr))  men  will  liken  themselves  to  gentlemen,  and  strive 
with  great  busyness  to  speak  French  for  to  be  more  told  of.**       "  This 
manner,''  adds  a  translator  of  Richard's  time,  "  was  much  used  before 
the  first  murrain  (the  plague  of  1349),  and  is  since  somewhat  changed ; 
for  John  Comwal,  a  master  of  grammar,  changed  the  lore  in  grammar 
school  and  construing  of  French  into  English  ;  and  Richard  Pencr)*ch 
learned  this  manner  of  teaching  of  him,  as  others  did  of  Pencrych.  So 
that  now,  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1385,  and  of  the  second  King  Richard 
after  the  Conquest  nine,  in  all  the  grammar  schools  of  England  children 
Icaveth  French,  and  construeth  and  leameth  in  English."      A  more 
formal  note  of  the  change  is  found  when  English  was  ordered  to  be 
used  in  courts  of  law  in  1362  **  because  the  French  tongue  is  much 
unknown  : ''  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  employed  by  the  Chan- 
c:cllor  in  opening  Parliament.      Bishops  began  to  preach  in  English, 
and  the  English  tracts  of  Wyclif  made  it  once  more  a  literary'  tongue. 
This  drift  towards  a  i^^eneral  use  of  the  national  tongue  told  powerfully 
on  literature.      The  influence  of  the  French   romances  everywhere 
tended  to  make  French  the  one  literary  language  at  the  opening  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  England  this  influence  had  been  backed 
by  the  French  tone  of  the  court  of  Henry  the  Third  and  the  three 
Edwards.     But  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  the  long 
French  romances  needed  to  be  translated  even  for  knightly  hearers. 
"  Let  clerks  indite  in   I-atin,"  says  the  author  of  the  "  Testament  of 
Love/'  "  and  let  Frenchmen  in  their  French  also  indite  their  quaint 
terms,  for  it  is  kindly  to  their  mouths  :  and  let  us  show  our  fantasies 
in  such  wordes  as  we  learned  of  our  mother's  tongue.*'      But  the  new 
national  life  afforded  nobler  material  than  "  fantasies  "  now  for  £n|^sh 
literature.      With  the  completion  of  the  work  of  national  unity  had 
come  the  completion  of  the  work  of  national  freedom.      Under  the 
first  Edward  the  Parliament  had  vindicated  its  right  to  the  control  of 
taxation,   under  the   second   it  had   advanced  from  the  removal  of 
ministers  to  the  deposition  of  a  King,  under  the  third  it  gave  its  voice 
on  questions  of  peace  and  war,  controlled  expenditure,  and  regulated 
the  course  of  civil  administration.     The  vigour  of  English  life  showed 
itself  socially  in  the  wide  extension  of  commerce,  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  woollen  trade,  and  the  increase  of  manufactures  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Flemish  weavers  on  the  eastern  roast ;  in  the  progress  of  the 
towns,  fresh  as  they  were  from  the  victory  of  the  craft-gilds  ;  and  in 
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the  developement  of  agriculture  through  the  division  of  lands,  and  the 
riso  of  the  tenant  farmer  and  the  freeholder.  It  gave  nobler  signs  of 
its  activity  in  the  spirit  of  national  independence  and  moral  earnest- 
ness which  awoke  at  the  call  of  Wyclif.  New  forces  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  were  destined  to  tell  on  every  age  of  our  later  history, 
broke  their  way  through  the  crust  of  feudalism  in  the  socialist  revolt 
of  the  Lollards,  and  a  sudden  burst  of  military  glory  threw  its  glamour 
over  the  age  of  Crdcy  and  Poitiers. 

It  is  this  new  gladness  of  a  great  people  which  utters  itself  in  the 
verse  of  Geofirey  Chaucer.  Chaucer  was  bom  about  1 340,  the  son  of 
a  London  vintner  who  lived  in  Thames  Street ;  and  it  was  in  London 
that  the  bulk  of  his  life  was  spent  His  family,  though  not  noble, 
seems  to  have  been  of  some  importance,  for  from  the  opening  of  his 
career  we  find  Chaucer  in  close  connexion  with  the  Court.  At  sixteen 
he  was  made  page  to  the  wife  of  Lionel  of  Clarence  ;  at  nineteen  he 
first  bore  arms  in  the  campaign  of  1359.  But  he  was  luckless  enough 
to  be  made  prisoner ;  and  from  the  time  of  his  release  after  the  treaty 
of  Br^igny  he  took  no  further  share  in  the  military  enterprises  of  his 
time.  He  seems  again  to  have  returned  to  service  about  the  Court, 
and  it  was  now  that  his  first  poems  made  their  appearance,  and  from 
this  time  John  of  Gaunt  may  be  looked  upon  as  his  patron.  He  was 
employed  in  seven  diplomatic  missions  which  were  probably  connected 
with  the  financial  straits  of  the  Crown,  and  three  of  these,  in  1372, 
1374,  and  1378,  carried  him  to  Italy.  He  visited  Genoa  and  the 
brilUant  court  of  the  Visconti  at  Milan ;  at  Florence,  where  the 
memory  of  Dante,  the  "  great  master  "  whom  he  commemorates  so 
reverently  in  his  verse,  was  still  living,  he  may  have  met  Boccaccio  ; 
at  Padua,  like  his  own  clerk  of  Oxenford,  he  possibly  caught  the  story 
of  Griseldis  from  the  lips  of  Petrarca.  He  was  a  busy,  practical  worker ; 
Comptroller  of  the  Customs  in  1374,  of  the  Petty  Customs  in  1382,  a 
member  of  the  Commons  in  the  Parliament  of  1386,  and  from  1389  to 
1 391  Clerk  of  the  Royal  Works,  busy  with  building  at  Westminster, 
Windsor,  and  the  Tower.  A  single  portrait  has  preserved  for  us  his 
foxi:ed  beard,  his  dark-coloured  dress,  the  knife  and  pen-case  at  his 
girdle,  and  we  may  supplement  this  portrait  by  a  few  vivid  touches  of 
his  own.  The  sly,  elvish  face,  the  quick  walk,  the  plump  figure  and 
portly  waist  were  those  of  a  genial  and  humorous  man  ;  but  men 
jested  at  his  silence,  his  love  of  study.  ''Thou  lookest  as  thou 
wouldest  find  an  hare,"  laughs  the  Host,  in  the  **  Canterbury  Tales,'* 
"  and  ever  on  the  ground  1  see  thee  stare."  He  heard  little  of  his 
neighbours'  talk  when  office  work  was  over.  "  Thou  gocst  home  to 
thy  own  house  anon,  and  also  dumb  as  any  stone  thou  sittcst  at 
another  book  till  fully  dazed  is  thy  look,  and  livest  thus  as  an  heremite, 
although,"  he  adds  slyly,  "  thy  abstinence  is  lite  "  (little),  liut  of  this 
abstraction  from  his  fellows  there  is  no  trace  in  his  verse.      No  poetry 
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was  ever  more  human  than  Chaucer's  ;  none  ever  came  more  frankly 
and  genially  home  to  its  readers.     The  first  note  of  his  song  is  a  note 
of  freshness  and  gladness.     "  Of  ditties  and  of  songes  glad,  the  which 
he  for  my  sake  made,  the  land  fulfilled  is  over  all,"  Gower  makes  Love 
say  in  his  lifetime  ;  and  the  impression  of  gladness  remains  just  as 
fresh  now  that  four  hundred  years  have  passed  away.     The  historical 
character  of  Chaucer's  work  lies  on  its  surface.     It  stands  out  in  vivid 
contrast  with  the  poetic  literature  from  the  heart  of  which  it  sprang. 
The  long  French  romances  were  the  product  of  an  age  of  wealth  and 
ease,  of  indolent  curiosity,  of  a  fanciful  and  self-indulgent  sentiment 
(  f  the  great  passions  which  gave  life  to  the  Middle  Ages,  that  of 
religious  enthusiasm   had  degenerated   into  the  pretty   conceits  of 
Mariolatry,  that  of  war  into  the  extravagances  of  Chivalry.     Love, 
indeed,  remained  ;  it  was  the  one  theme  of  troubadour  and  trouv^rc, 
but  it  was  a  love  of  refinement,  of  romantic  follies,  of  scholastic  dis- 
cussions, of  sensuous  enjoyment — a  plaything  rather  than  a  passion. 
Nature  had  to  reflect  the  pleasant  indolence  of  man  ;  the  song  of  the 
minstrel  moved  through  a  perpetual  May-time ;  the  grass  was  ever 
green  ;  the  music  of  the  lark  and  the  nightingale  rang  out  from  field 
and  thicket.      There  was  a  gay  avoidance  of  all  that  is  serious,  moral, 
or  reflective  in  man's  life :    life  was  too  amusing  to  be  serious,  too 
piquant,  too  sentimental,  too  full  of  interest  and  gaiety  and  chat.      It 
was  an  age  of  talk :  "  mirth  is  none,"  says  the  Host,  "  to  ride  on  by 
the  way  dumb  as  a  stone  ; "  and  the  trouv^re  aimed  simply  at  being 
the  most  agreeable  talker  of  his  day.     His  romances,  his  rimes  of  Sir 
Tristram,  his  Romance  of  the  Rose,  are  full  of  colour  and  fantasy, 
endless  in  detail,  but  with  a  sort  of  gorgeous  idleness  about  their  very 
length,  the  minuteness  of  their  description  of  outer  things,  the  vague- 
ness of  their  touch  when  it  passes  to  the  subtler  inner  world.      It  was 
with  this  literature  that  Chaucer  had  till  now  been  familiar,  and  it 
was  this  which  he  followed  in  his  earlier  work.      But  from  the  time  of 
his  visits  to  Milan  and  Genoa  his  sympathies  drew  him  not  to  the 
dying  verse  of  France,  but  to  the  new  and  mighty  upgrowth  of  poetry 
in  Italy.      Dante's  eagle  looks  at   him  from   the  sun.      "  Fraunces 
Petrark,  the  laureat  poete,"  is  to  him  one  "  whose  rethorique  swecte 
cnlumyned  al  Itail  of  poetrie."    Tlie  "  Troilus  "  is  an  enlarged  English 
version  of  Boccaccio's  "  Filostrato,"  the  Knight's  Talc  bears  slight 
traces  of   his   Teseide.      It  was,   indeed,  the  "  Decameron "  which 
suggested  the  ver)'  fonn  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales."    But  even  while 
changing,  as  it  were,  the  front  of  f^nglish  poetry,  Chaucer  preserves 
his  own  distinct  personality.     If  he  quizzes  in  the  rime  of  Sir  Thopaz 
the  wearisome  idleness  of  the  French  romance,  he  retains  all  that  was 
worth  retaining  of  the  French   temi)er,   its    rapidity  and  agility  of 
movement,  its  lightness  and  brilliancy  of  touch,  its  air>'  mockery,, its 
gaiety  and  good  humour,  its  critical  coolness  and  self-control.     The 
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French  wit  quickens  in  him  more  than  in  any  English  writer  the 
sturdy  sense  and  shrewdness  of  our  national  disposition,  corrects  its 
extravagance,  and  relieves  its  somewhat  ponderous  morality.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  echoes  the  joyous  carelessness  of  the  Italian 
tale,  he  tempers  it  with  the  English  seriousness.  As  he  follows 
Boccaccio,  all  his  changes  are  on  the  side  of  purity ;  and  when  the 
Troilus  of  the  Florentine  ends  with  the  old  sneer  at  the  change- 
ableness  of  woman,  Chaucer  bids  us  **  look  Godward/'  and  dwells 
on  the  unchangeableness  of  Heaven. 

But  the  genius  of  Chaucer  was  neither  French  nor  Italian,  whatever 
element  it  might  borrow  from  either  literature,  but  English  to  the 
core,  and  from  1384  all  trace  of  foreign  influence  dies  away.  The 
great  poem  on  which  his  fame  must  rest,  the  "  Canterbury  Tales/'  was 
b^^n  after  his  first  visits  to  Italy,  and  its  best  talcs  were  written 
between  1384  and  1391.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  saw  a  few  more 
tales  added  ;  but  his  power  was  lessening,  and  in  1400  he  rested  from 
his  labours  in  his  last  home,  a  house  in  the  garden  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel 
at  Westminster.  The  framework—  that  of  a  pilgrimage  from  London 
to  Canterbur>'--not  only  enabled  him  to  string  together  a  number  of 
tales,  composed  at  different  times,  but  lent  itself  admirably  to  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  his  poetic  temper,  his  dramatic  versatility, 
and  the  universality  of  his  sympathy.  His  tales  cover  the  whole  field 
of  mediaeval  poetry ;  the  legend  of  the  priest,  the  knightly  romance, 
the  wonder>tale  of  the  traveller,  the  broad  humour  of  the  fabliau, 
allegory  and  apolo^ie  are  all  there.  He  finds  a  yet  wider  scope  for 
his  genius  in  the  persons  who  tell  these  stories,  the  thirty  pilgrims  who 
start  in  the  May  morning  from  the  Tabard  in  Southwark — thirty 
distinct  iigures,  representatives  of  every  class  of  English  society  from 
the  noble  to  the  ploughman.  We  see  the  "  verray  perfight  gentil 
knight "  in  cassock  and  coat  of  mail,  with  his  curly-hcadcd  squire 
beside  him,  fresh  as  the  May  morning,  and  behind  them  the  brown- 
faced  yeoman,  in  his  coat  and  hood  of  green,  with  the  good  bow  in 
his  hand.  A  group  of  ecclesiastics  light  up  for  us  the  mediaeval  church 
— the  brawny  hunt-loving  monk,  whose  bddie  jingles  as  loud  and  clear 
as  the  chapel-bell— the  wanton  friar,  first  among  the  beggars  and 
harpers  of  the  country  side —the  poor  parson,  threadbare,  learned, 
and  devout  ("Christ's  lore  and  His  apostles  twelve  he  taught,  and 
first  he  followed  it  himself")—  the  summoncr  with  his  fiery  face— the 
pardoner  with  his  wallet  "  bret-full  of  pardons,  come  from  Rome  all 
hot"— the  lively  prioress  with  her  courtly  French  lisp,  her  soft  little 
red  mouth,  and  "Amor  vincit  omnia "  graven  on  her  brooch.  Learn- 
ing is  there  in  the  portly  person  of  the  doctor  of  physic,  rich  with  the 
profits  of  the  pestilence— the  busy  serjeant-of-law,  "  that  ever  seemed 
busier  than  he  was"— the  hollow-cheeked  clerk  of  Oxford,  with  his 
love  of  books,  and  short  sharp  sentences  that  disguise  a  latent  tender- 
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ness  which  breaks  out  at  last  in  the  story  of  Griseldis.     Around  them 
crowd  types  of  English   industry ;   the  merchant ;  the  franklin,  in 
whose  house  "  it  snowed  of  meat  and  drink ;  **  the  sailor  fresh  from 
frays  in  the  Channel ;  the  buxom  wife  of  Bath  ;  the  broad-shouldered 
miller ;  the  haberdasher,  carpenter,  weaver,  dyer,  tapestry-maker,  each 
in  the  livery  of  his  craft ;  and  last,  the  honest  ploughman,  who  would 
dyke  and  delve  for  the  poor  without  hire.     It  is  the  Arst  time  in 
English  poetry  that  we  are  brought  face  toiace  not  with  characters  or 
allegories  or  reminiscences  of  the  past,  but  with  living  and  breathing 
men,  men  distinct  in  temper  and  sentiment  as  in  face  or  costume  oi 
mode  of  speech  ;    and  with  this  distinctness  of  each   maintained 
throughout  the  story  by  a  thousand  shades  of  expression  and  action. 
It  is  the  first  time  too,  that  we  meet  with  the  dramatic  power  which 
not  only  creates  each  character,  but  combines  it  with  its  fellows,  which 
not  only  adjusts  each  tale  or  jest  to  the  temper  of  the  person  who 
utters  it,  but  fuses  all  into  a  poetic  unity.     It  is  life  in  its  largeness,  its 
variety,  its  complexity,  which  surrounds  us  in  the  "  Canterbury  Tales." 
In  some  of  the  stories,  indeed,  composed  no  doubt  at  an  earlier  time, 
there  is  the  tedium  of  the  old  romance  or  the  pedantry  of  the  school- 
man ;  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  poem  is  the  work  not  of  a  man  of 
letters,  but  of  a  man  of  action.     Chaucer  has  received  his  training 
from  war,  courts,  business,  travel — a  training  not  of  books,  but  of  life. 
And  it  is  life  that  he  loves — the  delicacy  of  its  sentiment,  the  breadth 
of  its  farce,  its  laughter  and  its  tears,  the  tenderness  of  its  Griseldis  or 
the  Smollctt-Iikc  adventures  of  the  miller  and  the  clerks.     It  is  this 
largeness  of  heart,  this  wide  tolerance,  which  enables  him  to  reflect 
man  for  us  as  none  but  Shakspcre  has  ever  reflected  him,  and  to 
do    this   with   a   pathos,   a    shrewd    sense  and   kindly   humour,  a 
freshness   and  joyousncss  of  feeling,  that  even   Shakspcre  has  not 
surpassed. 

It  is  strange  that  such  a  voice  as  this  should  have  awakened  no 
echo  in  the  singers  who  follow  ;  but  the  first  burst  of  English  song 
died  as  suddenly  and  utterly  with  Chaucer  as  the  hope  and  glory  of 
his  age.  The  hundred  years  which  follow  the  brief  sunshine  of  Cr&y 
and  the  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  are  years  of  the  deepest  gloom  ;  no  age 
of  our  histor)'  is  more  sad  and  sombre  than  the  age  which  we  traverse 
from  the  third  Edward  to  Joan  of  Arc.  The  throb  of  hope  and  glory 
which  pulsed  at  its  outset  through  every  class  of  English  society  died 
at  its  close  into  inaction  or  despair.  Material  life  lingered  on  indeed, 
commerce  still  widened,  but  its  progress  was  dissociated  from  all  the 
nobler  elements  of  national  well-being.  The  towns  sank  again  into 
close  oligarchies ;  the  bondsmen  struggling  forward  to  freedom  fell 
back  into  a  serfage  which  still  leaves  its  trace  on  the  soil.  Literature 
reached  its  lowest  ebb.  The  religious  revival  of  the  Lollard  was 
trodden  out  in  blood,  while  the  Church  shrivelled  into  a  self-seeking 
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secular  pricslbood.  In  the  clash  of  civil  strife  poliiical  freedom  was  all 
but  cKtinguishcd,  and  the  age  which  began  with  the  Good  Parliament 
ended  wiib  the  despotism  of  the  Tudors. 

The  lecret  of  ihc  change  is  to  be  found  in  Ihe  fatal  war  which  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  drained  the  strength  and  corrupted  the 
temper  of  ihc  English  people.  We  have  followed  the  attack  on 
ScoiUnd  to  its  disastrous  close,  but  the  struggle  ere  it  ended,  had 
involved  England  in  a  second  contest,  to  which  we  muF;l  now  mrn 
back,  a  (ontcsl  yel  mote  ruinous  th.in  that  which  Edward  the  Fin^t 
had  begun.  From  the  war  wiih  Scotland  sprang  the  hundred  years' 
struggle  wilh  France.  From  the  first  France  had  watched  ihe  suc- 
cesses of  her  rival  in  the  north,  partly  with  a  natural  jealousy,  but  still 
more  as  likely  to  afford  her  an  opening  for  winning  the  great  southern 
Ducby  of  Cuicnne  and  Gascony^the  one  fragment  of  Eleanor's  in- 
heritance which  remained  In  her  descendants.  Scotland  had  no 
MKmcT  begun  to  resent  the  claims  of  her  over-lord,  Edward  the  First, 
I  pretext  for  open  quarrel  was  found  by  France  in  the  rivalry 
riners  of  Normandy  and  those  of  the  Cinque  Pons, 
hlch  culfliinaied  at  the  moment  in  a  great  sea-fight  that  proved  fatal 
il^S^ooo  Frenchmen.  So  eager  was  Edward  to  a^-eii  a  quarrel  with 
mce,  thai  his  threats  roused  the  English  seamen  to  a  characteristic 
Mice.  "  Be  the  King's  Council  well  advised,"  ran  the  remonstrance 
he  mariners,  "  that  if  wrong  or  grievance  be  done  them  in  any 
n  agajnst  right,  they  will  sooner  forsake  wives,  children,  and  all 
ft  th«y  have,  and  go  seek  through  the  seas  where  they  shall  think 
kBiakv  their  profit.''  In  spite,  therefore,  of  Edward's  efforts  the 
inicst  continued,  and  Philip  found  an  opportunity  to  cite  the  King 
e  his  court  at  Paris  for  wrongs  done  to  him  as  suzerain.  Again 
Edward  endeavoured  to  avert  the  conllict  by  a  formal  cession  of 
Cuiennc  into  Philip's  hands  during  forty  days,  but  the  refusal  of  the 
French  sovereign  to  restore  the  province  left  no  choice  for  him  but 
mr.     The  refusal  of  the  Scotch  barons  to  answer  his  summons  to 

Bs,  and  the  revolt  of  BalHol,  proved  that  the  French  outrage  was 
the  first  blow  in  a  deliberate  and  long-planned  scheme  of  attack  ; 
rard  had  for  a  while  no  force  to  waste  on  France,  and  when  the 
conquest  of  Scotland  freed  his  hands,  his  league  with  Flanders  for 
tlw  recotiery  of  Guienne  was  foiled  by  the  strife  with  his  baronage. 
A  inice  with  Philip  set  him  free  to  meet  new  troubles  in  the  north  ;  but 
«ven  after  the  victory  of  Falkirk  Scotch  independence  was  still  saved 
(or  six  years  by  I  he  threats  of  France  and  the  intervention  of  its  ally,  Boni- 
face the  Eighth ;  and  it  was  only  the  quarrel  of  these  two  confederates 
which  allowed  Edward  to  complete  its  subjection.  But  the  rising  under 
Unjce  was  again  backed  by  French  aid  and  by  the  renewal  of  the  old 
MfTcl  0*tt  Guienne^a  quarrel  which  hampered  England  through 
D  reign  n'  Edward  the  Second,  and  which  indirectly  brought  about 
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his  terrible  fall.  The  accession  of  Edward  the  Third  secured  a 
momentary  peace,  but  the  fresh  attack  on  Scotland  which  marked  the 
opening  of  his  reign  kindled  hostility  anew ;  the  young  King  David 
found  refuge  in  France,  and  arms,  money,  and  men  were  despatched 
from  its  ports  to  support  his  cause.  It  was  this  intervention  of  France 
which  foiled  Edward's  hopes  of  the  submission  of  Scotland  at  the  very 
moment  when  success  seemed  in  his  grasp  ;  the  solemn  announcement 
by  Philip  of  Valois  that  his  treaties  bound  him  to  give  effective  help  to 
his  old  ally,  and  the  assembly  of  a  French  fleet  in  the  Channel  drew 
the  King  from  his  struggle  in  the  north  to  face  a  slorm  which  his 
negotiations  could  no  longer  avert 

From  the  first  the  war  took  European  dimensions.  The  weakness 
of  the  Empire,  the  captivity  of  the  Papacy  at  Avignon,  left  France 
without  a  rival  among  European  powers.  In  numbers,  in  wealth,  the 
French  people  far  surpassed  their  neighbours  over  the  Channel 
England  can  hardly  have  counted  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  France 
boasted  of  twenty.  Edward  could  only  bring  eight  thousand  mcn-at- 
arms  into  the  field.  Philip,  while  a  third  of  his  force  was  busy  else- 
where, could  appear  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand.  Edward's  whole 
energy  was  bent  on  meeting  the  strength  of  France  by  a  coalition  of 
powers  against  her ;  and  his  plans  were  helped  by  the  dread  which 
the  great  feudatories  of  the  Empire  who  lay  nearest  to  him  felt  of 
French  annexation,  as  well  as  by  the  quarrel  of  the  Empire  with  the 
Papacy.  Anticipating  the  later  policy  of  Godolphin  and  Pitt, 
ICdward  became  the  paymaster  of  the  poorer  princes  of  Germany ;  his 
subsidies  purchased  the  aid  of  Hainault,  Gelders,  and  jiilich ;  sixty 
thousand  crowns  went  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  while  the  Emperor  him- 
self was  induced  by  a  promise  of  three  thousand  gold  florins  to  furnish 
two  thousand  men-at-arms.  Negotiations  and  profuse  expenditure, 
however,  brought  the  King  little  fruit  save  the  title  of  Vicar-General  of 
the  Empire  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine ;  now  the  Emperor  hung  back, 
now  the  allies  refused  to  move  ;  and  when  the  host  at  last  crossed  the 
border,  Edward  found  it  impossible  to  bring  the  French  king  to  an 
engagement.  But  as  hope  from  the  Imperial  alliance  faded  away,  a 
fresh  hope  dawned  on  the  King  from  another  quarter.  Flanders  was 
his  natural  ally.  England  was  the  great  wool-producing  country  of 
the  west,  but  few  woollen  fabrics  were  woven  in  England.  The  number 
of  weavers'  gilds  shows  that  the  trade  was  gradually  extending, 
and  at  the  very  outset  of  his  reign  Edward  had  taken  steps  for  its 
encouragement.  He  invited  Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in  his  country, 
and  took  the  new  immigrants,  who  chose  the  eastern  counties 
for  the  seat  of  their  trade,  under  his  royal  protection.  But  Enghsh 
manufactures  were  still  in  their  infancy,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  English 
wool  went  to  the  looms  of  Bruges  or  of  ( ihent.  We  may  see  the  rapid 
growth  of  this  export  trade  in  the  fact  th<it  the  Kincr  received  in  a 
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tiugic  ycAr  more  than ^30,000  Trom  ilulics  l:tk'd  on  wool  alooo. 

[j^|Mpaigc  of  this  export  would  throw  iialf  the  |x>pulatiori  of  the  great 

^^^Btifeh  towns  out  of  work  ;  and  Flanders  wns  drawn  to  the  Enelish 

^^^Eincc,  IKK  only  by  the  interest  of  trade,  but  by  the  deiiiocraiic  spirit 

^^^■he  towns  which  jostled  roughly  ivith  the  feudahsin  of  France.     A 

H^^y  was  cooduded  with  the  Dnkc  of  Brabant  and  the  Flemish 

"  toams,  and   ptcpArations  were  made  for  a  new  campaign,     Philip 

£Mhcre>i  a  licet  of  two  hundred  vessels  at  Sltiys  to  prevent  his  crossing 

tbe   Channel,  but  t.duard  with  a.  far  smaller  force  utterly  destroyed 

the  French  ships,  and  inarched  to  invest  Tournay.     Its  siege  however 

proved  friiiltess ;   hie  vast  army  biuke  up,  and  nant  of  money  forccil 

lum  to  a  truce  for  a  year.    A  quairrel  of  succession  lo  the  Duchy  of 

^^i^uny,  which  broke  out  in   1341,  and  In  which  of  the  two  rival 

^  ■  sue   was   suiiportcd  by   Philip  and  the  other  by  Edward, 

\  ye-ir  uftet  year.      In  Flanders  things  went  ill  for  the 

Klish  cause,  and  ihc  death  of  the  great  statesman  Van  Aneveldr  ii 

^  proved  a  heavy  blow  10  Edward's  projects.  The  King's  difFicuUies 

'   JI  last  reached  their  heiglit.     His  loans  from  the  gieal 

pkcis  o(  Florence  amounted  to  half  a  million  of  our  money ;  1 

fitucs  for  peace  were  contemptuously  rejected  ;    the  claim  which 

ladvaticed  to  the  French  crown  found  not  a  single  adherent  si 

long  ihc  burghers  of  C'hcnt.    To  establish  such  a  claim,  indeed,  \ 

'Villi  enough,     riie  three  sons  of  Phdip  the  Fair  had  died  without 

issue,  and   Edward  Uainieil  as  the  son  of  Philip's  daughter 

ba\  though   tier  blo:hers  bad   left  no   sons,  they    had  left 

ighien ;  And  if  female  succession  were  admitted,  these  daughters  of 

s  would  precede  a  son  of  J'hihp's  daughter,     Isabella  n 
{t  diificulty  by  conicntling  that  though  females  could  transmit  t 
'it  of  succession  they  could  not  llieinselvcs  possess  it,  and  that  1 
■  tbe  nearest  hvir^  male  descendant  of  Philip,  and  born  in  1 
^time,  could  (.hiiiu  in  prcfcience  to  females  who  were  related  to 
icar  ;i  degree.     But  the  bulk  of  French  jurists  a 
U  only  male  succession  gave  right  to  the  throne.     On  such  a  theoi? 
S  ri^t  inheritable  fiom  I'hilip  wa3  exhausted ;  and  the  crown  passed 
ri  of  his  brother  Charles  of  V'alois,  who  in  fact  peacefully 
mtcd  the  throne  as  Philip  the  Fiftli.     Edward's  claim  seems  ii 
C  been  icgarded  on  both  sides  as  a  mere  formality  ;   the  King,  ii 
I,  did  full  and  liege  homage  to  his  rivnl  for  his  Duchy  of  Guienne ; 
lot  till  his  hopes  from  Germany  had  been  exhausted,  and 
I  cUiim  was  found  to  be  uscftil  in   securing  the  loyal  aid  of  the 
ns,  tlut  it  was  brought  seriously  to  the  front 
^The  failure  of  his  foreign  hopes  threw  i:d*ard  on 

l|;Uod  Jliclf,  and  it  was  with  nn  army  of  thirty  thousand  n 
K  boded  at  Li  I  logue,  and  commenced  .1  march  which  was  tn  change 
V  wliolc  bcc  of  lUe  war.     The  French  fortes  «eie  tngaBcd  in  hold- 
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ing  in  check  an  English  army  which  had  landed  in  Guienne ;  and 
panic  seized  the  French  King  as  Edward  now  marched  through 
Normandy,  and  finding  the  bridges  on  the  lower  Seine  broken,  pushed 
straight  on  Paris,  rebuilt  the  bridge  of  Poissy  and  threatOMBd  the 
capital  At  this  crisis,  however,  France  found  an  unexpected  hdp  in 
a  body  of  German  knights.  The  Pope  having  deposed  the  Emperor 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  had  crowned  as  his  successor  a  son  of  King  John 
of  Bohemia,  the  well-known  Charles  IV.  of  the  Golden  BulL  But 
against  this  Papal  assumption  of  a  right  to  bestow  the  German  Crown, 
Germany  rose  as  one  man,  and  Charles,  driven  to  seek  help  from 
Philip,  now  found  himself  in  France  with  his  father  and  a  troop  of  five 
hundred  knights.  Hurrying  to  Paris  this  German  force  formed  the 
nucleus  of  an  army  which  assembled  at  St.  Denys ;  and  which  was 
soon  reinforced  by  1 5,000  Genoese  cross-bowmen  who  had  been  hired 
from  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Lord  of  Monaco  on  the  sunny  Rivieia, 
and  arrived  at  this  hour  of  need.  The  French  troops  too  were  called 
from  Guienne  to  the  rescue.  With  this  host  rapidly  gatheripg  in 
his  front  Edward  abandoned  his  march  on  Paris,  and  threw  himself 
across  the  Seine  to  join  a  Flemish  force  gathered  at  Gravelines^  and 
open  a  campaign  in  the  north.  But  the  rivers  in  his  path  were 
carefully  guarded,  and  it  was  only  by  surprising  the  ford  of  Blanche- 
Taque  on  the  Sommc,  that  Edw&rd  escaped  the  necessity  of  surren- 
dering to  the  vast  host  which  was  now  hastening  in  pursuit.  His  com- 
munications, however,  were  no  sooner  secured  than  he  halted  at  the 
village  of  Crdcy,  in  Ponthieu,  and  resolved  to  give  battle.  Half  of 
his  army,  now  greatly  reduced  in  strength  by  his  rapid  marches,  con- 
sisted of  the  light-armed  footmen  of  Ireland  and  Wales  ;  the  bulk  of 
the  remainder  was  composed  of  English  bowmen.  The  King  ordered 
his  men-at-arms  to  dismount,  and  drew  up  his  forces  on  a  low  rise 
sloping  gently  to  the  south-east,  with  a  windmill  on  its  summit  from 
which  he  could  overlook  the  whole  field  of  battle.  Immediately 
beneath  him  lay  his  reserve,  while  at  the  base  of  the  slope  was  placed 
the  main  body  of  the  army  in  two  divisions,  that  to  the  right  com- 
manded by  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  Edward  the  Black  Prince  as 
he  was  called,  that  to  the  left  by  the  Earl  of  Northampton.  A  small 
ditch  protected  the  English  front,  and  behind  it  the  bowmen  were 
drawn  up  **  in  the  form  of  a  harrow,"  with  small  bombards  between 
them  "  which,  with  fire,  threw  little  iron  balls  to  frighten  the  horses" — 
the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  artillery  in  field  warfare.  The  halt  of 
the  English  army  took  Philip  by  surprise,  and  he  attempted  for  a  time 
to  check  the  advance  of  his  army,  but  the  disorderly  host  rolled  on  to 
the  English  front  The  sight  of  his  enemies,  indeed,  stirred  the 
King's  own  blood  to  fury,  **  for  he  hated  them,"  and  at  vespers  the 
fight  began.  The  Genoese  crossbowmen  were  ordered  to  begin  the 
attack,  but  the  men  were  weary  with  the  march;  a  sudden  storm 
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1  and  Tcndctoi  useless  iheir  bowstrings ;  and  the  loud  shouts 

b  whicli  they  leapt  forward  lo  the  encounter  were  tnel  with  dogged 

"  1   the    English     ranks.      Their    first   arrow-flight,   however, 

i  terrible  reply.     So  rapid  was  the  English  shot,  "  that  it 

mcd  iis  if  it  snowed."    "  Kill  me  these  scoundrels,"  shouted  Philip, 

(icnocse  fell  back ;  and  his  men-at-arms  plunged  butchering 

O  their  broken  ranks,  while  the  Counts  of  Alenqon  and  Flanders,  at 

B  head  of  the  French  knighthood,  fell  holly  on  the  Prince's  line. 

r  Uie  instant  his  small  force  seemed  lost,  but  PZdwatd  refused  In 

"Is  he  dead  or  unhorsed,  or  so  wounded  thai  he  cannot 

p  himwlf^'  he  asked  the  envoy.    "No,  Sir,"  was  the  reply,  "but  he 

a  hard  passage  of  arms,  and  sorely  needs  your  help,''    "  Ketum 

we  that  sent  you.  Sir  Thomas,"  said  the  King,  "  and  bid  Iheui  not 

i  lo  mc  again  so  long  as  my  son  lives  t    Let  the  boy  win  his  spurs ; 

r  if  God  so  order  it,  I  will  that  the  day  may  be  his,  and  that  the 

trmay  be  with  him  and  ihcm  in  whom  I  have  given  it  in  chargcv" 

ird  could  see,  in  fact,  from  his  hig^her  ground,  that  all  went  well. 

English  bowmen  and  men-at-arms  held  their  ground  stoutly, 

;  the  Welshmen  stabl>ed  the  French  horses  in  the  melrfc,  and 

It  knight  after  knight  to  the  ground.    Soon  the  French  host  was 

ng  in  a  fatal  confusion,     "Vou  arc  my   vassals,  my  friends," 

d  the  blind  King  John  of  Bohemia,  who  had  joined  I'hilip's  army, 

^  ibe  (icrman  nobles  around  him  :   "1  piay  and  beseech  you  to  lead 

1  the  6ght  that  1  may  strike  one  good  blow  with  this 

^un)  of  mine  ! "    Linking  their  bridles  together,  the  little  company 

o  the  thick  of  the  combat  to  fall  as  their  fellows  were  fall- 

The  battle   went   steadily  against   the  French:   at   last  Philip 

/  hnrtied  from  the  field,  and  the  defeat  became  a  rout:  i,ioo 

i  and  30,000  footmen^a  number  equal  to  the  whole  English 

—lay  dead  upon  the  ground. 

^d  has  punished   us  for  our  sins,"   cries  the  chronicler  of  St. 

's,  in  a  passion  of  bewildered  grief,  as  he  tells  the  rout  of  the 

host  which  he  had  seen  mustering  beneath  his  abbey  walls.    But 

E  fall  of  France  was  hardly  so  sudden  or  so  incomprehensible  as  the 

il  n  single  blow  of  a  sj  stem  of  warfare,  and  of  the  political  and 

I  faliiic   which   rested    on    it.     Feudalism    depended    on    the 

wriotily  of  the  mounted  noble  to  the  unmounted  churl  ;  its  fighting 

■   lay  in   its  knighthood.     But  the  English   yeomen   and  small 

inldcri  who  bore  the  bow  in  the  national  tyrd  had  raised  their 

to  a  tetriblc  engine  of  war ;  in  the  English  archers  Edward 

lew  f  Uss  of  soldiers  to  the  fields  of  France.     The  churl  had 

:  down   the  noble ;  the   yeoman  proved  more  than  a  match 

■   hard   fighting   for   the   knight      From   the   day   of   Cricy 

n  tottered  slowly  but  surely  to  its  grave.     To  Engl.ind  the 

f  was  the  beginning  of  a  career  of  military  glory,  which,  fatal  as  it 
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was  destined  to  prove  to  the  higher  sentiments  and  interests  of  the 
nation,  gave  it  for  the  moment  an  energy  such  as  it  had  never  known 
before.  Victory  followed  victory.  A  few  months  after  Crdcy  a  Scotch 
army  which  had  burst  into  the  north  was  routed  at  Neville's  Cross, 
and  its  King,  David  Bruce,  taken  prisoner  ;  while  the  withdrawal  of 
the  French  from  the  Garonne  enabled  the  English  to  recover  Poitou. 
Edward  meanwhile  turned  to  strike  at  the  naval  superiority  of  France 
by  securing  the  mastery  of  the  Channel.  Calais  was  a  great  {Mrate- 
haven ;  in  one  year  alone,  twenty-two  privateers  had  sailed  from  its 
port ;  while  its  capture  promised  the  King  an  easy  base  of  com- 
munication with  Flanders,  and  of  operations  against  France.  The 
siege  lasted  a  year,  and  it  was  not  till  Philip  had  failed  to  relieve  it 
that  the  town  was  starved  into  surrender.  Mercy  was  granted  to  the 
garrison  and  the  people  on  condition  that  six  of  the  citizens  gave 
themselves  unconditionally  into  the  King's  hands.  '*  On  them,"  said 
Edward,  with  a  burst  of  bitter  hatred,  "  I  will  do  my  will."  At  the 
sound  of  the  town  bell,  Jehan  le  J^el  tells  us,  the  folk  of  Calais  gathered 
round  the  bearer  of  these  terms,  "desiring  to  hear  their  good  news, 
for  they  were  all  mad  with  hunger.  When  the  said  knight  told  them 
his  news,  then  bej^an  they  to  weep  and  cry  so  loudly  that  it  was  great 
pity.  Then  stood  up  the  wealthiest  burgess  of  the  town.  Master 
Eustache  de  S.  Pierre  by  name,  and  spake  thus  before  all :  *  My  masters, 
great  grief  and  mishap  it  were  for  all  to  leave  such  a  people  as  this  is 
to  die  by  famine  or  otherwise  ;  and  great  charity  and  grace  would  be 
win  from  our  Lord  who  could  defend  them  from  dying.  For  me,  I 
have  great  hope  in  the  Lord  that  if  I  can  save  this  people  by  my  death, 
I  shall  have  pardon  for  my  faults,  wherefore  will  I  be  the  first  of  the 
six,  and  of  my  own  will  put  myself  barefoot  in  my  shirt  and  with  a 
halter  round  my  neck  in  the  mercy  of  King  Edward.'"  The  list  of 
devoted  men  was  soon  made  up,  and  the  six  victims  were  led  before 
the  King.  "  All  the  host  assembled  together  ;  there  was  great  press, 
and  many  bade  hang  them  openly,  and  many  wept  for  pity.  The 
noble  King  came  with  his  train  of  counts  and  barons  to  the  place,  and 
the  Queen  followed  him,  though  great  with  child,  to  see  what  there 
would  l)e.  The  six  citizens  knelt  down  at  once  before  the  King,  and 
Master  Eustache  said  thus:  *  Gentle  King,  here  be  we  six  who  have 
l)een  of  the  old  bourgeoisie  of  Calais  and  great  merchants  ;  we  bring 
you  the  keys  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Calais,  and  render  them  to  you 
at  your  pleasure.  We  set  ourselves  in  such  wise  as  you  see  purely  at 
your  will,  to  save  the  remnant  of  the  people  that  has  suffered  much 
pain.  So  may  you  have  pity  and  mercy  on  us  for  your  high  nobleness* 
sake.'  Certes,  there  was  then  in  that  place  neither  lord  nor  knight  that 
wept  not  for  pity,  nor  who  could  speak  for  pity  ;  but  the  King  had  his 
heart  so  hardened  by  wrath,  that  for  a  long  while  he  could  not  reply ; 
then  he  commanded  to  cut  off  their  heads.    All  the  knights  and  lords 
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prayed  him  with  tears,  as  much  as  they  could,  to  have  pity  on  them, 
but  he  would  not  hear.  Then  spoke  the  gentle  knight,  Master  Walter 
de  Maunay,  and  said, '  Ha,  gentle  sire  !  bridle  your  wrath  ;  you  have 
the  renown  and  good  fame  of  all  gentleness  ;  do  not  a  thing  whereby 
men  can  speak  any  villany  of  you  !  If  you  have  no  pity,  all  men  will 
say  that  you  have  a  heart  full  of  all  cruelty  to  put  these  good  citizens 
to  death  that  of  their  own  will  are  come  to  render  themselves  to  vou 
to  save  the  remnant  of  their  people.'  At  this  point  the  King  changed 
countenance  with  wrath,  and  said,  *  Hold  your  peace,  Master  Walter  ! 
it  shall  be  none  otherwise.  Call  the  headsman  !  They  of  Calais  have 
made  so  many  of  my  men  die,  that  they  must  die  themselves  ! '  Then 
did  the  noble  Queen  of  England  a  deed  of  noble  lowliness,  seeing  she 
was  great  with  child,  and  wept  so  tenderly  for  pity,  that  she  could  no 
longer  stand  upright ;  therefore  she  cast  herself  on  her  knees  Ix^fore 
her  lord  the  King^  and  spake  on  this  wise  :  *"  Ah,  gentle  sire !  from  the 
day  that  I  passed  over  sea  in  great  peril,  as  you  know,  I  have  asked 
for  nothing :  now  pray  I  and  beseech  you,  with  folded  hands,  for  the 
love  of  our  Lady's  Son,  to  have  mercy  upon  them.'  The  gentle  King 
waited  for  a  while  before  speaking,  and  looked  on  the  Queen  as  she 
kndt  before  him  bitterly  weeping.  Then  began  his  heart  to  soften  a 
little,  and  he  said,  *  Lady,  I  would  rather  you  had  been  otherwhere  ; 
you  pray  so  tenderly,  that  I  dare  not  refuse  you  ;  and  thou;;h  I  do  it 
against  my  will,  nevertheless  take  them,  I  give  them  to  you.'  Then 
took  he  the  six  citizens  by  the  halters  and  delivered  them  to  the  Queen, 
and  released  from  death  all  those  of  Calais  for  the  love  of  her  ;  and 
the  good  lady  bade  them  clothe  the  six  burgesses  and  make  them 
good  cheer." 

Edward  now  stood  at  the  height  of  his  renown.  He  had  won  the 
greatest  victory  of  his  age.  France,  till  now  the  first  of  European 
states,  was  broken  and  dashed  from  her  pride  of  place  at  a  single  blow. 
A  naval  picture  of  Froissart  sketches  Edward  for  us  as  he  sailed  to 
meet  a  Spanish  fleet  which  was  sweeping  the  narrow  seas.  W^e  see 
the  King  sitting  on  deck  in  his  jacket  of  black  velvet,  his  head  covered 
by  a  black  beaver  hat  "  which  became  him  well,"  and  calling  on  Sir 
John  Chandos  to  troll  out  the  songs  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Germany,  till  the  Spanish  ships  heave  in  sight  and  a  furious  fight 
begins  which  ends  in  a  victory  that  leaves  Edward  "  King  of  the  Seas." 
But  peace  with  France  was  as  far  off  as  ever.  Even  the  truce  which 
for  seven  years  was  forced  on  both  countries  by  sheer  exhaustion 
became  at  last  impossible.  Edward  prepared  three  armies  to  act  at 
once  in  Normandy,  IJrittany,  and  Guienne,  but  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign broke  down.  The  Black  Prince,  as  the  hero  of  Crccy  was 
called,  alone  won  a  disgraceful  success.  Unable  to  pay  his  troops,  he 
staved  off  their  demands  by  a  campaign  of  sheer  pillage.  Northern 
and  central  France  had  by  this  time  fallen  into  utter  ruin  ;  the  royal 
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treasury  was  empty,  the  fortresses  unoccupied,  the  troops  disbanded 
for  want  of  pay,  the  country  swept  by  bandits.  Only  the  south 
remained  at  peace,  and  the  young  Prince  led  his  army  of  freebootars 
up  the  Garonne  into  "  what  was  before  one  of  the  fat  countries  of  the 
world,  the  people  good  and  simple,  who  did  not  know  what  war  was ; 
indeed,  no  war  had  been  waged  against  them  till  the  Prince  came. 
The  English  and  Gascons  found  the  country  full  and  gay,  the  rooms 
adorned  with  carpets  and  draperies,  the  caskets  and  chests  full  of  (air 
jewels.  But  nothing  was  safe  from  these  robbers.  They,  and  especially 
the  Gascons,  who  are  very  greedy,  carried  off  everything."  The 
capture  of  Narbonne  loaded  them  with  booty,  and  they  fell  back 
to  Bordeaux,  ^'  their  horses  so  laden  with  spoil  that  they  could  hardly 
move.'*  The  next  year  a  march  of  the  Prince's  army  on  the  Loire 
pointed  straight  upon  Paris,  and  a  French  army  under  John,  who  had 
succeeded  Philip  of  Valois  on  the  throne,  hurried  to  check  his  advance. 
The  Prince  gave  orders  for  a  retreat,  but  as  he  approached  Poitiers  he 
found  the  French,  who  now  numbered  60,000  men,  in  his  path.  He 
al  once  took  a  strong  position  in  the  iields  of  Maupertuis,  his  front 
covered  by  thick  hedges,  and  approachable  only  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
lane  which  ran  between  vineyards.  The  Prince  lined  the  vineyards 
and  hedges  with  bowmen,  and  drew  up  his  small  body  of  men-at-arms 
at  the  point  where  the  lane  opened  upon  the  higher  plain  where  he 
was  encamped.  His  force  numbered  only  8,000  men,  and  the  danger 
was  great  enough  to  force  him  to  offer  the  surrender  of  his  prisoners 
and  of  the  places  he  had  taken,  and  an  oath  not  to  fight  against  France 
for  seven  years,  in  exchange  for  a  free  retreat.  The  terms  were 
rejected,  and  three  hundred  French  knights  charged  up  the  narrow 
lane.  It  was  soon  choked  with  men  and  horses,  while  the  front  ranks 
of  the  advancing  army  fell  back  before  a  galling  fire  of  arrows  from  the 
hedgerows.  In  the  moment  of  confusion  a  body  of  English  horsemen, 
posted  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  charged  suddenly  on  the  French  flank,  and 
the  Prince  seized  the  opportunity  to  fall  boldly  on  their  front  The 
English  archer)'  completed  the  disorder  produced  by  this  sudden 
attack ;  the  French  King  was  taken,  desperately  fighting  ;  and  at 
noontide,  when  his  army  poured  back  in  utter  rout  to  the  gates  of 
Poitiers,  8,000  of  their  number  had  fallen  on  the  field,  3,000  in  the 
dight,  and  2,000  men-at-arms,  with  a  crowd  of  nobles,  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  royal  captive  entered  London  in  triumph,  and  a  truce 
for  two  years  seemed  to  give  healing-time  to  France.  But  the  mis- 
erable country  found  no  rest  in  itself.  The  routed  soldiery  turned  into 
free  companies  of  bandits,  while  the  captive  lords  procured  the  sums 
needed  for  their  ransom  by  extortion  from  the  ]>easantry,  who  were 
driven  by  oppression  and  famine  into  wild  insurrection,  butchering 
their  lords,  and  firing  the  castles  ;  while  Paris,  impatient  of  the 
weakness   and   misrule   of  the   Regency,  rose   in  arms  against   the 
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Crown.  The  "  Jacquerie^"  as  the  peasant  rising  was  called,  had  hardly 
been  crushed,  when  Edward  again  poured  ravaging  over  the  wasted 
land.  Famine,  however,  proved  its  best  defence.  ''  I  could  not 
believe^"  said  Petrarch  of  this  time,  '^  that  this  was  the  same  France 
which  I  had  seen  so  rich  and  flourishing.  Nothing  presented  itself 
to  my  eyes  but  a  fearful  solitude,  an  utter  poverty,  land  uncultivated, 
houses  in  ruins.  Even  the  neighboiurhood  of  Paris  showed  cver>'where 
marics  of  desolation  and  conflagration.  The  streets  are  deserted, 
the  roads  overgrown  with  weeds,  the  whole  is  a  vast  solitude."  The 
misery  of  the  land  at  last  bent  Charles  to  submission,  and  in  May  a 
treaty  was  concluded  at  Brdtigny,  a  small  place  to  the  eastward  of 
Chaitres.  By  this  treaty  the  English  King  waived  his  claims  on  the 
crown  of  France  and  on  the  Duchy  of  Normandy.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  which  included  Gascony,  Poitou,  and 
Saintonge,  the  Limousin  and  the  Angoumois,  P^rigord  and  the 
counties  of  Bigorre  and  Rouergue,  was  not  only  restored  but  freed 
from  its  obligations  as  a  French  fief,  and  granted  in  full  sovereignty 
with  Ponthieu,  Edward's  heritage  from  the  second  wife  of  Edward  the 
First,  as  well  as  with  Guisnes  and  his  new  conquest  of  Calais. 


Section  II.— The  Good  Parllmment,  1360-1377. 

{Auikcrities. — As  in  the  last  period.  An  anonymous  chronicler  whose  work 
is  printed  in  the  "  Archxologia  "  (vol.  22)  gives  the  story  of  the  Ciood  Parlia- 
ment ;  another  account  is  preserved  in  the  *'  Chronica  Angli;e  from  1328  to 
1588  "  (KoUs  Series),  and  fresh  light  has  been  recently  thrown  on  the  time  by 
the  pabllcatioD  of  a  Chronicle  by  Adam  of  Usk  from  1377  to  1404.] 

If  we  turn  from  the  stirring  but  barren  annals  of  foreign  warfare  to 
the  more  fruitful  field  of  constitutional  progress,  we  are  at  once  struck 
with  a  marked  change  which  takes  place  during  this  period  in  the 
composition  of  Parliament  The  division,  with  which  we  are  so  familiar, 
into  a  House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Commons,  formed  no  part  of 
the  original  plan  of  Edward  the  First ;  in  the  earlier  Parliaments, 
each  of  the  four  orders  of  clergy,  barons,  knights,  and  burgesses  met, 
deliberated,  and  made  their  grants  apart  from  each  other.  This  isola- 
tion, however,  of  the  Estates  soon  showed  signs  of  breaking  down. 
While  the  clergy,  as  we  have  seen,  held  steadily  aloof  from  any  real 
union  with  its  fellow-orders,  the  knights  of  the  shire  were  drawn  by 
the  similarity  of  their  social  position  into  a  close  connexion  with  the 
lords.  They  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been  soon  admitted  by  the  baron- 
age to  an  almost  equal  position  with  themselves,  whether  as  legislators 
or  counsellors  of  the  Crown.  The  burgesses,  on  the  other  hand,  took 
little  part  at  first  in  Parliamentary  proceedings,  save  in  those  which 
related  to  the  taxation  of  their  class.     But  their  position  was  raised 
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by  the  strifes  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  when  their  aid  was 
needed  by  the  baronage  in  its  struggle  with  the  Crown ;  and  their 
right  to  share  fully  in  all  legislative  action  was  asserted  in  the  famoos 
statute  of  1322.     Gradually  too,  through  causes  with  which  we  are 
imperfectly  acquainted,  the  knights  of  the  shire  drifted  from  their  older 
connexion  with  the  baronage  into  so  close  and  intimate  a  union  with 
the  representatives  of  the  towns  that  at  the  opening  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third  the  two  orders  are  found  grouped  formally  together, 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Commons  *' ;  and  by  134 1  the  final  decision  of 
Parliament  into  two  Houses  was  complete.     It  is  difficult  to  over-esti- 
mate the  importance  of  this  change.   Had  Parliament  remained  broken 
up  into  its  four  orders  of  clergy,  barons,  knights,  and  citizens,  its  power 
would  have  been  neutralized  at  every  great  crisis  by  the  jealousies  and 
difficulty  of  co-operation  among  its  component  parts.    A  permanent 
union  of  the  knighthood  and  the  baronage,  on  the  other  hand,  vroald 
have  converted  Parliament  into  a  mere  representative  of  an  aristo- 
cratic caste,  and  would  have  robbed  it  of  the  strengjth  which  it  has 
drawn   from  its  connexion  with  the  great  body  of  the  commercial 
classes.     The  new  attitude  of  the  knighthood,  their  social  connexion 
as  landed  gentry  with  the  baronage,  their  political  union   with  the 
burgesses,  really  welded  the  three  orders  into  one,  and  gave  that  unity 
of  feeling  and  action  to  our  Parliament  on  which  its  power  has  ever 
since  mainly  depended.    From  the  moment  of  this  change,  indeed,  we 
see  a  marked  increase  of  parliamentary  activity.     The  need  of  con- 
tinual grants  during  the  war  brought  about  an  assembly  of  Parliament 
year  by  year ;  and  with  each  supply  some  step  was  made  to  greater 
political  influence     A  crowd  of  enactments  for  the  regulation  of  trade, 
whether  wise  or  unwise,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  subject  against 
oppression  or  injustice,  as  well  as  the  great  ecclesiastical  provisions  of 
this  reign,  show  the  rapid  widening  of  the  sphere  of  parliamentary 
action.     The  Houses  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  grant   supplies, 
and  asserted  the  principle  of  ministerial    responsibility  to   Parlia- 
ment.    But  the  Commons  long  shrank  from  meddling  with  purely 
administrative  matters.      Edward    in   his   anxiety  to  shift   from   his 
shoulders    the    responsibility   of  the  war  with    France,  referred  to 
them  for  counsel  on  the  subject  of  one  of  the  numerous  propositions  of 
peace.     "  Most  dreaded  lord,"  they  replied,  "  as  to  your  war  and  the 
equipment  necessary  for  it,  we  are  so  ignorant  and  simple  that  we 
know  not  how,  nor  have  the  power,  to  devise :  wherefore  we  pray  your 
Grace  to  excuse  us  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  please  you,  with  sulvice 
of  the  great  and  wise  persons  of  your  Council,  to  ordain  what  seems 
best  to  you  for  the  honour  and  profit  of  yourself  and  of  your  king- 
dom ;    and  whatsoever  shall  be  thus  ordained  by  assent  and  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  you  and  your  lords  we  readily  assent  to,  and 
will  hold  it  firmly  established."     But  while  shrinking  from  so  wide  an 
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itnrftbeirrc9ponsibilily,the  Commons  wrested  from  ihe  Crown 
radical  Teform  of  tbe  highest  vnluc.  As  yd  their  pet  jr  ions,  if  gi-iinled. 
e  often  changed  or  leA  incomplete  in  the  stftlute  or  nrdirinnce  whtcli 
o  embody  them,  or  were  delayed  till  the  acssinn  had  closeil. 
jsmany  provisions  made  in  Parliament  had  hither! ci  been  evaded  or 
l^aside.  Bui  the  Commons  now  met  thisabusebyadem.ind  that  on  the 
tl  absent  beinggivemheir  petitions  should  Ix;  turned  wiihmil  change 
1  statutes  of  the  realm,  and  derive  force  of  law  from  their  entry  on 
^  rails  of  Parliament. 

e  political  responsibility  which  the  Commons  evaded  was  at  last 

an  them  by  the  misforlime;  of  the  war.     In  spite  of  '[uarrL-ls  in 

y  and  elsewhere,  peace  was  fairly  preserved  in  the  nine  ye  irs 

Buch  followed  the  treaty  of  Rr^tigny  ;  but  the  shrewd  eye  nf  Charles 

t  Fifth,  the  successor  of  John,  was  watching  keenly  for  the  moment 

lewingthe  struggle.  He  h.id  cleared  his  kingdom  of  the  freebooters 

i  despatching  them  into  Spain,  anil  the  RIack  Prince  hnd  plunged 

n  the  revolutions  of  that  country  only  to  return  from  his  fruitless 

^ory  of  Navareie  in  broken  health,  and  impoverished  by  the  ex- 

«  of  the  campaign.    The  iingcr  caused  by  ilic  taxation  which  tins 

1  >vas  fanned  by  Charles  into  revolt.      He  listened,  in  spile 

Bthe  treaty,  lo  an  appeal  from  the  lords  of  Aquitaine,  and  summoned 

!  Black  Prince  to  his  Court.     "  I  will  come,"  replied  the  Prince, 

It  belniet  on  head,  and  with  sixty  thousand  men  at  my  back."  War, 

hrever,  had  hardly  been  decl.ired  before  tbe  ability  with  which  Charles 

■1  laid  his  plans  was  seen  in  his  seizure  of  Ponthieu,  and  in  a  rising 

f  the  whole  counirj-  south  of  the  Garonne.    The  Black  Prince,  borne 

a  lillcr  lo  the  w.nlls of  Limoges,  recovered  the  town,  which  h;id  been 

Irrendcred  to  the  French,  and  by  a  merciless  massacre  sullied  the 

IBt  of  his  earlier  exploits  ;  but  sickness  recalled  him  home,  and  the 

r,  iirulracled  by  the  caution  of  Charles,  who  forbade  his  armies  lo 

•age.  did  little  but  exhaust  the  energy  ■'md  treasures  of  England,   At 

I,  however,  the  error  of  the  Prince's  policy  was  seen  in  the  appeat- 

e  of  a  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Channel,  and  in  a  deci9ivevlrii>ry  which 

n  ("-er  an  English  convoy  off  Kochelle.     The  blow  was  in  fact 

d  (o  the  English  cause  ;  it  wrested  from  Edu-ard  the  mastery  of  the 

^«,  and  rut  off  bis  communication  with  Aquitaine.    Charles  wa^ 

new  exertions.      Poitou,  Sainlonge,  and  the  Angoiimoi' 

Uded  to  his  general  Du  G\iesclin,  and  Rochelle  was  surrendered  by  its 

EMS,   A  great  army  underthe  King's  third  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  Uuke 

I  Lancaster,  penetrated  fruitlessly  into  the  heart  of  France.     Charles 

1  furbldden  any  fighting.      "  If  a  storm  rages  over  the  land,"  said 

!  Ktni;,  coolly,  "it  disperses  of  itself;  and  so  will  it  be  with  the 

bglish."     Winter,  in  fkct,  overtook  the  Duke  in  the  mountains  of 

kvergrie,  and  a  mere  fragment  of  his  host  reached  Bordeaux. 

Hhirc  was  the  signal  for  a  general  defection,  and  ere  the  summer  of ) 
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1 374  had  closed  the  two  towns  of  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  were  all  that 
remained  of  the  English  possessions  in  southern  France. 

It  was  a  time  of  shame  and  suffering  such  as  England  had  never 
known.     Her  conquests  were  lost,  her  shores  insulted,  her  fleets  amni- 
hilated,  her  commerce  swept  from  the  seas ;  while  within  she  was 
exhausted  by  the  long  and  costly  war,  as  well  as  by  the  ravages  of 
pestilence.     In  the  hour  of  distress  the  eyes  of  the  hard-pressed  nobles 
and  knighthood  turned  greedily  on  the  riches  of  the  Church.      Never 
h:id  her  spiritual  or  moral  hold  on  the  nation  been  less  ;  never  had  her 
wealth  been  greater.     Out  of  a  population  of  some  three  millions,  the 
ecclesiastics  numbered  Ijetween  twenty  and  thirty  thousand.      Wild 
tales  of  their  riches  floated  about.      They  were  said  to  own  in  landed 
property  alone  more  than  a  third  of  the  soil,  their  '' spiritualities "  in 
dues  and  offerings  amounting  to  twice  the  King's  revenue.  The  throng 
of  bishops  round  the  council-board  was  still  more  galling  to  the  feudal 
baronage,  flushed  as  it  was  with  a  new  pride  by  the  victories  of  CrA^ 
and  Poitiers.      On  the  renewal  of  the  war  the  Parliament  prayed  that 
the  chief  offices  of  state  might  be  placed  in  lay  hands.     William  of 
Wykeham,  Hishop  of  Winchester,  resigned  the  Chancellorship,  another 
prelate  the  Treasury,  to  lay  dependents  of  the  great  nobles  ;  and  the 
panic  of  the  clergy  was  seen  in  large  grants  which  they  voted  in 
Convocation-     The  baronage  found  a  leader  in  John  of  Gaunt ;  but 
even  the  promise  to  pillage  the  Church  failed  to  win  for  the  Duke 
and  his  party  the  goodwill  of  the  lesser  gentry  and  of  the  burgesses; 
while  the  corruption  and  the  utter  failure  of  the  new  administration 
and  the  calamities  of  the  war  left  it  powerless  before  the  Parliament  of 
1376.      The  action  of  this  Parliament  marks  a  new  stage  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  national  opposition  to  the  misrule  of  the  Crown.      Till 
now  the  task  of  resistance  had  devolved  on  the  baronage,  and  had  been 
carried  out  through  risings  of  its  feudal  tenantry  ;  but  the  misgovcm- 
mcnt  was  now  that  of  a  main  part  of  the  baronage  itself  in  actual  con- 
junction with  the  Crown.    Only  in  the  power  of  the  Commons  lay  any 
adequate  means  of  peaceful  redress.    The  old  reluctance  of  the  Lower 
House  to  meddle  with  matters  of  State  was  roughly  swept  away  there- 
fore by  the  pressure  of  the  time.     The  Black  Prince,  sick  as  he  was  to 
death  and  anxious  to  secure  his  child's  succession  by  the  removal  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  the  prelates  with  William  of  Wykeham  at  their  head, 
resolute  again  to  take  their  place  in  the  royal  councils  and  to  check 
the  projects  of  ecclesiastical  spoliation,  alike  found  in  it  a  body  to  oppose 
to  the  Duke's  administration.     Backed  by  powers  such  as  these,  the 
action  of  the  Commons  showed  none  of  their  old  timidity  or  self- 
distrust    The   knights  of  the  shire    united  with   the  burgesses  in 
a  joint  attack  on  the  royal  council.      "  Trusting  in  God,  and  standing 
with  his  followers  before  the  nobles,  whereof  the  chief  was  John,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  whose  doings  were  ever  contrar>',"  their  speaker.  Sir 


THE  HUNDRED  YEARS'  WAR. 

Peter  de  la  Mare,  denounced  the  mismanagement  of  the  wa.r,  the  op- 
pressive taxation,  and  demanded  an  account  of  the  expenditi 
"What  do  these  base  and  ignoble  knights  attempt?"  cried  John  of 
Gaunt.     "  Do  they  think  they  be  kings  or  piinces  of  Ihe  land  ?  " 

llie  Duke  was  silenced  by  the  charges  brought  against  the 
government,  and  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  the  impeachment  and 
condemnation  of  two  ministers,  Latimer  and  Lyons,  The  King  him- 
self bad  sunk  Into  dotage,  and  was  wholly  under  the  inAuence  of  a 
mistress  named  Alice  Ferrers  ;  she  was  banished,  and  several  of  the 
royal  servants  driven  from  the  Court  One  hundred  and  forty  petitions 
were  presented  which  embodied  the  grievances  of  the  realm.  They 
demanded  the  annual  assembly  of  Parliament,  and  freedom  ofelectio 
for  the  knights  of  the  shire,  whose  choice  was  now  often  tampered  wit 
by  the  Crown  ;  they  protested  against  arbitrary  taxation  and  Papal  ir 
roads  on  the  liberties  of  the  Church ;  petitioned  for  the  protection  c 
trade,the  enforcement  of  the  statute  of  labourers,  and  the  limitation  t 
the  powers  of  chartered  crafts.  At  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince  hi 
little  son  Richard  was  brought  into  Parliament  and  acknowledged  a 
heir.  But  the  Houses  were  no  sooner  dismissed  than  Lancaster  rr 
sumed  his  power.  His  haughty  will  flung  aside  all  restraints  of  law. 
He  dismissed  the  new  lords  and  prelates  from  the  Council  He  called 
back  Alice  Perrers  and  Ihe  disgraced  ministers.  He  declared  (he  Good 
Parliament  no  parliament,  and  did  not  sufler  its  petitions  to  be  enrolled 
as  statutes.  He  imprisoned  Peter  de  la  Mare,  and  confiscated  the  pos- 
aesHons  of  William  of  Wykcham.  His  attack  on  this  prelate  was  an 
attack  on  the  clergy  at  large.  Fresh  projects  of  spoliation  were  openly 
canvassed,  and  it  is  his  support  of  these  plans  of  confiscation  which  now 
brings  us  across  the  path  of  John  Wyclif. 


BectloB  III.- 


n  VTcUf. 


[j4iilAffrititr.—The  "Fasciculi  Ziianionim"  In  Ihe  Rolls  Scries,  ivilh  the 
ilutuinents  appended  to  il,  is  a  work  of  priniary  sulhorily  for  Ihe  history  of 
Wyclif  and  mi>  fullowers.  A  Eeleetion  frum  his  English  trocbi  hu  been  made 
by  Mr,  T.  Arnold  for  the  Univeraiiy  of  Oxford,  which  has  alio  published  his 
"Trias."  The  version  of  the  Bible  that  bears  hit  name  has  Iwcn  edited  with 
a  valuiblc  preface  by  Rev.  I.  Forthall  and  Sir  F.  Madden.  There  are  livi 
Wyclif  hy  Lewis  and  Vaughan  j  and  Milinnn  ("  Latin  t^hrislianily,"  vol. 
has  given  a  brillianl  annmary  of  the  Lollard  movement.] 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  contrast  between  the  obscurity 
of  Wycljf's  earlier  life  and  the  fulness  and  vividness  of  our  knowledge 
of  him  during  the  twenty  years  which  preceded  its  close.     Bom  in 
earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  he  had  already  passed  middle 
age  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  inastership  of  llalliol  College  in 
University  of  Oxford,  and  recoguiied  as  Hrst  among  the  schoolmen  of 
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his  day.  Of  all  the  scholastic  doctors  those  of  England  had  been 
throughout  the  keenest  and  the  most  daring  in  philosophical  specula- 
tion ;  a  reckless  audacity  and  love  of  novelty  was  the  common  note  of 
Bacon,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Ockham,  as  against  the  sober  and  more 
disciplined  learning  of  the  Parisian  schoolmen,  Albert  and  Aquinas. 
But  the  decay  of  the  University  of  Paris  during  the  English  wars  was 
transferring  her  intellectual  supremacy  to  Oxford,  and  in  Oxford 
Wyclif  stood  without  a  rival.  From  his  predecessor,  Bradwardine, 
whose  work  as  a  scholastic  teacher  he  carried  on  in  the  speculative 
treatises  he  published  during  this  period,  he  inherited  the  tendency  to 
a  predestinarian  Augustinianism  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  his 
later  theological  revolt.  His  debt  to  Ockham  revealed  itself  in  his 
earliest  efforts  at  Church  reform.  Undismayed  by  the  thunder  and 
excommunications  of  the  Church,  Ockham  had  not  shrunk  in  his  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Empire  from  attacking  the  foundations  of  the  Papal 
supremacy  or  from  asserting  the  rights  of  the  civil  power.  The  spare, 
emaciated  frame  of  Wyclif,  weakened  by  study  and  by  asceticism, 
hardly  promised  a  Reformer  who  would  carry  on  the  stormy  work  ojf 
Ockham  ;  but  within  this  frail  form  lay  a  temper  quick  and  restless, 
an  immense  energy,  an  immovable  conviction,  an  unconquerable  pride. 
The  personal  charm  which  ever  accompanies  real  greatness  only  deep- 
ened the  influence  he  derived  from  the  spotless  purity  of  his  life.  As 
yet  indeed  even  Wyclif  himself  can  hardly  have  suspected  the  immense 
range  of  his  intellectual  power.  It  was  only  the  struggle  that  lay 
before  him  which  revealed  in  the  dry  and  subtle  schoolman  the  founder 
of  our  later  English  prose,  a  master  of  popular  invective,  of  irony,  of 
persuasion,  a  dexterous  politician,  an  audacious  partisan,  the  organizer 
of  a  religious  order,  the  unsparing  assailant  of  abuses,  the  boldest  and 
most  indefatigable  of  controversialists,  the  first  Reformer  who  dared, 
when  deserted  and  alone,  to  question  and  deny  the  creed  of  the  Chris- 
tendom around  him,  to  break  through  the  tradition  of  the  past,  and 
with  his  last  breath  to  assert  the  freedom  of  religious  thought  against 
the  dogmas  of  the  Papacy. 

The  attack  of  Wyclif  began  precisely  at  the  moment  when  the 
Church  of  the  middle  ages  had  sunk  to  its  lowest  point  of  spiritual 
decay.  The  transfer  of  the  Papacy  to  Avignon  robbed  it  of  half  the 
awe  in  which  it  had  been  held  by  Englishmen,  for  not  only  had  the 
Popes  sunk  into  creatures  of  the  French  King,  but  their  greed  and 
extortion  produced  almost  universal  revolt.  The  claim  of  first  fruits 
and  annates  from  rectory  and  bishoprick,  the  assumption  of  a  right  to 
dispose  of  all  benefices  in  ecclesiastical  patronage,  the  direct  taxation 
of  the  clergy,  the  intrusion  of  foreign  priests  into  English  livings,  the 
opening  a  mart  for  the  disposal  of  pardons,  dispensations,  and  in- 
dulgences, and  the  encouragement  of  appeals  to  the  Papal  court 
produced  a  widespread  national  irritation  which  never  slept  till  the 
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The  people  scorned  a  "  French  I'ope,"  and  threatened 
^  leguics  with  stoning  when  tUey  landed.     The  wit  of  Chaucer 
led  the  wallet  uf'pirdons  hoi  from  Rome."    Parliament  vindic;ited 
I  right  of  the  State  to  prohibit  any  ^ueslioning  of  judgements  ren- 
"n  the  King's  courts,  or  any  prosecution  of  a  suit  in  foreign  courts, 
Kithc  Statute  of  Praemunire  ;  and  denied  the  Papal  claim  lo  dispose 
\bcneficcs  by  that  of  Provisors.    But  the  effort  was  practically 
d  by  the  treacherous  diplomacy  of  the  Crown.     The  Pope  waived 
ed  his  alleged  right  to  appoint  foreigners  ;  but  by  .1  compromise, 
Fwliich  P>ipc  and  King  combined  for  the  enslaving  of  the  Church, 
ihc^ricks,  abbacies,  and  livings  in  the  gift  of  Churchmen  still  con- 
>  receive  I'apal  nominees  who  had  been  first  chosen  by  the 
D  that  the  treasuries  of  King  and  I'ope  profited  by  the  an^nge- 
ITie  protest  of  the  C.ood  Parliament  is  a  record  of  the  ill-success 
Bhs  p««dcc««»oi!i'  attempts.     It  ;)ssened  that  the  taxes  levied  by  the 
>iintcd  to  five  times  the  amount  of  those  levied  by  the  King, 
It  by  rCMrvrttion  during  the  life  of  actual  holders  the  Pope  dis|H)sed 
c  bishoprick  four  or  (ive  times  over,  receiving  each  lime  the 
R  fntits.   "The  brokers  of  the  sinful  city  of  Rome  promote  for  money 
d  and  unworthy  caitiffs  to  benefices  o(  [he  value  of  a  thunsand 
prks,  while  the  poor  and  learned  hardly  obtain  one  of  twenty.     So 
ay»  sound  learning.      They  present  aliens  who  neither  see  nor 
B  (o  sec  thdr  parishioners,  despise  Gods  services,  convey  away  the 
|*8urcof  ibc  realm,  and  arc  worse  than  Jews  or  Saracens.    The  Pope's 
cfrom  England  alone  is  iai^er  than  that  of  any  prince  in  Chris- 
God  gave  his  sheep  lo  be  pastured,  not  to  be  shaven  and 
The  grievances  were  no  trifling  ones.     At  this  v^ry  lime  the 
aies  of  Lichfield,  S.disbury  and  Vork,  die  archdeaconry  of  Can- 
wty,  which  was  repuied  the  wealthiest  Enghsh  benefice,  together 
lishostof  prebends  and  preferments,  were  held  by  Italian  cardinals 
I  priests,  while  the  Pope's  collector  from  his  office  in  London  sent 
mty  ihounand  marks  a  year  to  the  Papal  treasury. 

and  tyranny  such  as  this  severed  the  English  clergy  from 
t  PapAcy,  their  own  selfisbne^  severed  thciu  from  the  nation  hi 
nse  as  wjis  their  wealth,  ihey  bore  as  tittle  as  ihey  couUI 
^ihc  common  burthens  of  the  realm-  They  were  still  rcsokile  ti> 
Krt  their  exemption  from  the  conimon  justice  of  the  land,  and  the 
d  punishments  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  carried  little  dismay  inin 
e  JtMss  of  disorderly  clerks.  Privileged  as  they  were  against  all  in- 
lerence  from  the  lay  world  without,  the  clergy  penetrated  by  their 
ml  OTtr  wilb,  contracts,  divorce,  by  the  dues  they  exacted,  as  well 
b  by  dirscily  religious  offices,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  social  life 
d  them.  No  figure  was  better  known  or  more  hated  than  the 
mner  who  enforced  the  jurisdiction  and  levied  Ihc  dues  of  their 
B.     On  the  other  hand,  their  moral  auihoriiy  was  rapidly  passing 
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away  ;  the  wealthiest  churchmen,  with  curled  hair  and  hanging  sleeres, 
aped  the  costume  of  the  knightly  society  to  which  they  really  belonged. 
We  have  already  seen  the  general  impression  of  their  worldliness  in 
Chaucer's  picture  of  the  hunting  monk  and  the  courtly  prioress  with 
her  love-motto  on  her  brooch.     Over  the  vice  of  the  higher  classes 
they  exerted  no  influence  whatever  ;  the  King  paraded  his  mistress  as 
a  Queen  of  Beauty  through  London,  the  nobles  blazoned  their  infamy 
in  court  and  tournament.    ^'  In  those  days,''  says  a  chronicler  of  the 
time,  "arose  a  great  rumour  and  clamour  among  the  people,  that 
wherever  there  was  a  tournament  there  came  a  great  concourse  of 
ladies  of  the  most  costly  and  beautiful,  but  not  of  the  best  in  the 
kingdom,  sometimes  forty  or  flfty  in  number,  as  if  they  were  a  part  of 
the  tournament,  in  diverse  and  wonderful  male  apparel,  in   parti- 
coloured tunics,  with  short  caps  and  bands  wound  cord- wise  round 
their  head,  and  girdles  bound  with  gold  and  silver,  and  daggers  in 
pouches  across  their  body,  and  then  they  proceeded  on  chosen  coursers 
to  the  place  of  tourney,  and  so  expended  and  wasted  their  goods  and 
vexed  their  bodies  with  scurrilous  wantonness  that  the  rumour  of  the 
people  sounded  everywhere ;  and  thus  they  neither  feared  God  nor 
bhished  at  the  chaste  voice  of  the  people."    They  were  not  called  on 
10  blush  at  the  chaste  voice  of  the  Church.     The  clergy  were  in  fact 
rent  by  their  own  dissensions.     The  higher  prelates  were  busy  with 
the  cares  of  political  office,  and  severed  from  the  lower  priesthood  by 
the  scandalous  inequality  between  the  revenues  of  the  wealthier  eccle- 
siastics and   the  "poor  parson"  of  the  country.     A  bitter  hatred 
divided   the  secular  clergy  from  the  regular ;    and  this  strife  went 
fiercely  on  in  the  Universities.     Fitz-Ralf,  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
attributed   to  the  Friars  the  decline  in  the  number  of  academical 
students,  and  the  University  checked  by  statute  their  admission  of 
mere  children  into  their  orders.    The  older  religious  orders  in  fact  had 
sunk  into  mere  landowners,  while  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Friars  had  in 
great  part  died  away  and  left  a  crowd  of  impudent  mendicants  behind 
it.    Wyclif  could  soon  with  general  applause  denounce  them  as  sturdy 
beggars,  and  declare  that  "  the  man  who  gives  alms  to  a  begging  friar 
is  ipso  facto  excommunicate." 

Without  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  stood  a  world  of  earnest 
men  who,  like  "  Piers  the  Ploughman,"  denounced  their  worldliness 
and  vice,  sceptics  like  Chaucer  laughing  at  the  jingling  bells  of  their 
hunting  abbots,  and  the  brutal  and  greedy  baronage  under  John  d 
(i.iunt,  eager  to  drive  the  prelates  from  office  and  to  seize  on  their 
wealths  Worthless  as  the  last  party  seems  to  us,  it  was  with  John  of 
Gaunt  that  Wyclif  allied  himself  in  his  effort  for  the  reform  of  the 
Church.  As  yet  his  quarrel  was  not  with  the  doctrines  of  Rome  bat 
with  its  practice,  and  it  was  on  the  principles  of  Ockham  that  he  de- 
fended the  Parliament's  indignant  refusal  of  the  "  tribute  "  which  was 
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ned  by  ihc  Papacy,     liut  his  treatise  on  "  The  Kingdom  of  God  " 
^Dominio  Di  vino)  shows  how  diHctent  his  aimn  really  were  from  the 
IS  of  ihe  men  with  whom  he  acted.   In  this,  the  most  famous 


n  a  distinct  ideal  of  society.  All 
5  "founded  in  frface.' 
it  is  God  who,  as  t 
n  fief  to  rulers  in  their  various 
D  Himself,  It  Wiis  easy  to  object 
never  exist,  since  mortal  sin  is  a 
But,  as  Wyclif  urged  it,  the 


a  works,  Wyclif  bases  his  action 

ft  use  his  own  expression,  *■ 

(be  highest  sense  is  in  God  alone  ; 

r  the  universe,  deals  out  His  rule  i 

iiioos  on  tenure  of  their  ohedience  U 

i.r.  in  such  «  case"  dominion  "could 

>-ich  of  such  a  tenure,  and  all  men  s: 

.  ii-iiry  is  a  purely  ideaJ  one.       In  actual  practice  he  distingnishi 

.  i-en  dominion  and  power,  power  which  the  wicked  ni.iy  h.ive  by 

'  "fl's  perm tsaion, and  to  which  the  Christian  must  submit  frnni  motives 

I  uhcdience  to  God.     In  his  own  scholyiiic  phrase,  so  strangely  pcr- 

i.iicil  iiflcrwards,  here  on  earth   "God  mu'^t  obey  the  devil."     But 

ij'ihcr   in   the  ideal  or  practical  view   of  Ihe  matter,  all  power  or 

■  'inini"n  was  of  God,      It  was  gr.'inted  by  Hiin  not  lo  one  person.  His 

.  i..,»r  nn  earth,  as  the  I'apacy  alleged,  but  to  all.      The  King  was  as 

..Illy  find's  Vicar  as  the  Pope.     The  royal  power  was  as  sacred  as  the 

M  r  IcsUslicfll,  and  as  rnmplcte  over  lemponl  things,  even  the  lem- 

<i:ilitics  of  the  Church,  a^  that  of  the  Church  over  spiritual  things. 

■ '  n  the  question  of  Church  and  State  iherefore  the  distinction  between 

rir  ideal  and  practical  view  of  "dominion"  was  of  little  account- 

'k  ^clifs  application  of  the  theory  to  the  individual  conscience  was  of 

I  r  higher  and  wider  Importance.    Ubedient  as  each  Christian  might  be 

"  king  or  priest,  he  himself,  as  a  possessor  of  "  dominion,"  held  im- 

:>i-diatcly  of  God.     Tlic  throne  of  God  Himself  was  the  tribunal  of 

'  Tsonal  appeal.      What  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  at- 

iiipted   to   do   by   their   theory   of  Jiislilicatian   by    Faith,    Wyclif 

■  Mrrinpted  to  do  by  his  theory  of  "'dominion."     It  was  a  theory  which 

'   csiahliiihin);  a  direct  relation  between  man  and  God  swept  away 

'!'■  whole  baMB  of  a  mediating  priesthood  on  which  the  mediirviil 

(lureh   was  built  ;  but  for  a  time  its  real  drift  was  hardly  perceived. 

J  .-  Wyclif  s  theory  of  Church  and  State,  his  subjection  of  tlicir  tem- 

.  iraliiics  to  the  Crown,  his  contention  that  like  other  propeny  they 

I  I  i|^ht  be  sdied  and  employed  for  national  purposes,  his  wish  for  their 

viiluniary  abandonment  and  the  return  of  the  Church  to  its  original 

poverty,  Ihe  clergy  were  more  sensitive.      They  were  bitterly  galled 

whiffl  he  came  forward  as  iho  theological  bulwark  of  the  l^nntastrian 

pany  m  a  iimc  when  ihey  were  writhing  under  the  attack  on  Wykeham 

by  tllcnnblcs;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  Wyclif,  they  resolved  to  return 

blow  for  blow.       He  was   summnned   before   Bishop   Courtenay   of 

London  to  answer  for  his  heretical  propositions  concerning  the  wealth 

irf  Ihe  Chiirrh.     The  Duke  of  Lancaster  accepted  the  challenge  as 

really  git-en  to   hiIn^cif,  and  stood  by  Wychfs  side  in  the  Consistory 
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Court  at  St.  Paul's.  Hut  no  trial  took  place.  Fierce  words  passed 
between  the  nobles  and  the  prelate  ;  the  Duke  himself  was  said  to  hate 
threatened  to  drag  Courtenay  out  of  the  church  by  the  hair  of  his  head, 
and  at  last  the  London  populace,  to  whom  John  of  Gaunt  was  hateful, 
burst  in  to  their  Bishop's  rescue,  and  Wyclif  s  life  was  saved  with  diffi- 
culty by  the  aid  of  the  soldiery.  But  his  courage  only  grew  with  the 
danger.  A  Papal  bull  which  was  procured  by  the  bishops,  directing 
the  University  to  condemn  and  arrest  him,  extorted  from  him  a  bold 
defiance.  In  a  defence  circulated  widely  through  the  kingdom  and 
laid  before  Parliament,  Wyclif  broadly  asserted  that  no  man  could  be 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope  "  unless  he  were  first  excommunicated 
by  himself."  He  denied  the  right  of  the  Church  to  exact  or  defend 
temporal  privileges  by  spiritual  censures,  declared  that  a  Church  might 
justly  be  deprived  by  the  King  or  lay  lords  of  its  property  for  defect  of 
duty,  and  defended  the  subjection  of  ecclesiastics  to  civil  tribunals. 
Bold  as  the  defiance  was,  it  won  the  support  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Crown.  When  he  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  Lambeth 
Chapel  to  answer  the  Archbishop's  summons,  a  message  from  the  Court 
forbade  the  Primate  to  proceed,  and  the  Londoners  broke  in  and 
dissolved  the  session. 

Wyclif  was  still  working  hand  in  hand  with  John  of  Gaunt  in  advo- 
cating his  plans  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  when  the  great  insurrection  of 
the  peasants,  which  we  shall  soon  have  to  describe,  broke  out  under 
Wat  Tyler.  In  a  few  months  the  whole  of  his  work  was  undone.  Not 
only  was  the  power  of  the  Lancastrian  party  on  which  Wyclif  bad 
relied  for  the  moment  annihilated,  but  the  quarrel  between  the  baronage 
and  the  Church,  on  which  his  action  had  hitherto  been  grounded,  was 
hushed  in  the  presence  of  a  common  danger.  His  "poor  preachers" 
were  looked  on  as  missionaries  of  socialism.  The  Friars  charged  him 
with  being  a  "  sower  of  strife,  who  by  his  serpent-like  instigation  has 
set  the  serf  against  his  lord,"  and  though  Wycliftossed  back  the  charge 
with  disdain,  he  had  to  bear  a  suspicion  which  was  justified  by  the 
conduct  of  some  of  his  followers.  John  Ball,  who  liad  figured  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  revolt,  was  claimed  as  one  of  his  adherents,  and  was 
alleged  to  have  denounced  in  his  last  hour  the  conspiracy  of  the 
"  VVyclifites."  His  most  prominent  scholar,  Nicholas  Herford,  was 
said  to  have  openly  approved  the  brutal  murder  of  Archbishop  Sud- 
bury. Whatever  belief  such  charges  might  gain,  it  is  certain  that  from 
this  moment  all  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Church  were  con- 
founded in  the  general  odium  which  attached  to  the  projects  of  die 
peasant  leaders,  and  that  any  hope  of  ecclesiastical  reform  at  the  hands 
of  the  baronage  and  the  Parliament  was  at  an  end.  But  even  if  the 
Peasant  Revolt  had  not  deprived  Wyclif  of  the  support  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  co-operated,  their  alliance 
must  have  been  dissolved  by  the  new  theological  position  which  he  had 
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already  taken  up.  Some  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, he  had  by  one  memorable  step  passed  from  the  position  of  a 
reformer  of  the  discipline  and  political  relations  of  the  Church  to  that 
of  a  protester  against  its  cardinal  beliefs.  If  there  was  one  doctrine 
upon  which  the  supremacy  of  the  Mediaeval  Church  rested,  it  was  the 
cbctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  It  was  by  his  exclusive  right  to  the 
performance  of  the  miracle  which  was  wrought  in  the  mass  that 
the  lowliest  priest  was  raised  high  above  princes.  With  the  formal 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  which  Wyclif  issued 
in  the  spring  of  1381  b^an  that  great  movement  of  revolt  which 
ended,  more  than  a  century  after,  in  the  establishment  of  religious 
freedom,  by  severing  the  mass  of  the  Teutonic  ))coples  from  the  general 
body  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  act  was  the  bolder  that  he  stOi)d 
utterly  alone.  The  University,  in  which  his  influence  had  been  hitherto 
aU-powerful,  at  once  condemned  hinx.  John  of  Gaunt  enjoined  him  to 
be  silent.  Wyclif  was  presiding  as  Doctor  of  Divinity  over  some 
disputations  in  the  schools  of  the  Augustinian  Canons  when  his 
academical  condemnation  was  publicly  read,  but  though  startled  for 
the  moment  he  at  once  challenged  Chancellor  or  doctor  to  disprove  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived.  The  prohibition  of  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  he  met  by  an  open  avowal  of  his  teaching,  a  confession 
which  closes  proudly  with  the  quiet  words,  "  I  believe  that  in  the  end 
toe  truth  will  conquer."  For  the  moment  his  courage  dispelled  the 
panic  around  him.  The  University  responded  to  his  appeal,  and  by 
displacing  his  opponents  from  office  tacitly  adopted  his  cause.  Hut 
Wyclif  no  longer  looked  for  support  to  the  learned  or  wealthier  classes 
on  whom  he  had  hitherto  relied.  He  appealed,  and  the  appeal  is 
memorable  as  the  first  of  such  a  kind  in  our  history,  to  England  at 
laige.  With  an  amazing  industry  he  issued  tract  after  tract  in  the 
tongue  of  the  people  itself.  The  dry,  syllogistic  Latin,  the  abstruse 
and  involved  aigument  which  the  great  doctor  had  addressed  to  his 
academic  hearers,  were  suddenly  flung  aside,  and  by  a  transition 
which  marks  the  wonderful  genius  of  the  man  the  schoolman  was 
transfonned  into  the  pamphleteer.  If  Chaucer  is  the  father  of  our  later 
English  poetry,  Wyclif  is  the  father  of  our  later  English  prose.  The 
roagfaf  clear,  homely  English  of  his  tracts,  the  speech  of  the  plough- 
man and  the  trader  of  the  day,  though  coloured  with  the  picturesque 
phraseology  of  the  Dible,  is  in  its  literary  use  as  distinctly  a  creation 
of  his  own  as  the  style  in  which  he  embodied  it,  the  terse  vehement 
sentences,  the  stinging  sarcasms,  the  hard  antitheses  which  roused  the 
dullest  mind  like  a  whip.  Once  fairly  freed  from  the  trammels  of  un- 
qaestioDing  belief,  Wyclifs  mind  worked  fast  in  its  career  of  scepticism. 
Paidons,  indulgences,  absolutions,  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  the 
saints,  worship  of  their  images,  worship  of  the  saints  themselves,  were 
socceMively  denied.    A  formal  appeal  to  the  Bible  as  the  one  ground 
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of  faith,  coupled  with  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  every  instructed  man 
to  examine  the  Bible  for  himself,  threatened  the  very  groundwork  of 
the  older  dogmatism  with  ruin.  Nor  were  these  daring  denials  confined 
to  the  small  circle  of  the  scholars  who  still  clung  to  him ;  with  the 
practical  ability  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  his  character,  Wydif 
had  organized  some  few  years  before  an  order  of  poor  preachers, "  the 
Simple  Priests,*'  whose  coarse  sermons  and  long  russet  dress  moved 
the  laughter  of  the  clergy,  but  who  now  formed  a  priceless  organization 
for  the  diffusion  of  their  master's  doctrines.  How  rapid  their  progress 
must  have  been  we  may  see  from  the  panic-struck  exaggerations  of 
their  opponents.  A  few  years  later  they  complained  that  the  followers 
of  VVyclif  abounded  everywhere  and  in  all  classes,  among  the  baronage, 
in  the  cities,  among  the  i)easantry  of  the  country-side,  even  in  the 
monastic  cell  itself    "  Every  second  man  one  meets  is  a  Lollard.* 

"  Lollard,"  a  word  which  probably  means  **  idle  babbler,*  was 
the  nickname  of  scorn  with  which  the  orthodox  Churchmen  chose 
to  insult  their  assailants.  But  this  rapid  increase  changed  their 
scorn  into  vigorous  action.  Courtenay,  now  become  Archbishop, 
summoned  a  council  at  Blackfriars,  and  formally  submitted  twenty-iour 
propositions  drawn  from  Wyclifs  works.  An  earthquake  in  the  midst 
of  the  proceedings  terrified  every  prelate  but  the  resolute  Primate  ;  the 
expulsion  of  ill  humours  from  the  earth,  he  said,  was  of  good  omen  for 
the  expulsion  of  ill  humours  from  the  Church  ;  and  the  condemnation 
was  pronounced.  Then  the  Archbishop  turned  fiercely  upon  Oxford 
as  the  fount  and  centre  of  the  new  heresies.  In  an  English  sermon  it 
St.  Frideswide's,  Nicholas  Herford  had  asserted  the  truth  of  WyctiPs 
doctrines,  and  Courtenay  ordered  the  Chancellor  to  silence  him  and 
his  adherents  on  pain  of  being  himself  treatcckas  a  heretic.  The 
Chancellor  fell  back  on  the  liberties  of  the  University,  and  appointed 
as  preacher  another  VVyclifite,  Repyngdon,  who  dnil  not  hesitate  to 
style  the  Lollards  "holy  priests,*'  and  to  aftirm  t^at  they  were 
protected  by  John  of  Gaunt  Party  spirit  meanwhile  rsiKjiigh  among 
the  students ;  the  bulk  cf  them  sided  with  the  Lollard  \aders,  and 
a  Carmelite,  Peter  Stokes,  who  had  procured  the  Archbishop's  letters, 
cowered  panic-stricken  in  his  chamber  while  the  Chancellor,  pro- 
tected by  an  escort  of  a  hundred  townsmen,  listened  approvingly 
to  Rcpyngdon's  defiance.  "  I  dare  go  no  further,"  wrote  the  poor 
Kriar  to  the  Archbishop,  "  for  fear  of  death ;  *'  but  he  soon  mustered 
courage  to  descend  into  the  schools  where  Repyngdon  was  now 
maintaining  that  the  clerical  order  was  '^  better  when  it  was  but  nine 
years  old  than  now  that  it  has  grown  to  a  thousand  years  and  more.* 
The  appearance,  however,  of  scholars  in  arms  again  drove  Stokes  to 
lly  in  despair  to  Lambeth,  while  a  new  heretic  in  open  Congregatioii 
maintained  Wyclifs  denial  of  Transubstantiation.  "There  is  no 
idolatry,"  cried  William  James,  "save  in  ^e  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.* 
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"  Vou  speak  like  a  wise  man,"  replied  the  Chancellor,  Robert  Kygge. 
Courtenay  however  was  not  the  man  to  bear  definnce  tamely,  and  hi: 
summons  lo  Lambeth  wrested  a  submission  from  Rygge  which  was 
only  accepted  on  his  pledge  to  suppress  the  Lollardism  of  the 
Universit)'.  "  I  dare  not  publish  them,  on  fear  of  death,"  exclaimed 
the  Chancellor  when  Courtenay  handed  him  his  letters  of  ccmdemna- 
tion.  "  Then  is  your  University  an  rtpen/auior  of  heretics,"  retorted 
the  Primale,  "  if  it  suffers  not  the  Catholic  truth  to  be  proclaimed 
within  its  bounds."  The  royal  cou»cil  supported  the  Archbishop's 
injunction,  but  the  publication  of  the  decrees  at  once  set  Oxford  on 
fire.  The  scholars  threatened  death  against  the  Friars,  "  crying  that 
ihey  wished  to  destroy  the  University."  The  masters  suspended 
Henry  Crump  from  teaching,  as  a  troubler  of  the  public  peace,  for 
calling  the  Lollards  "herelics."  The  Crown  however  at  last  stepped 
roughly  in  lo  Courlenay's  aid,  and  a  royftl  writ  ordered  the  instant 
banishment  of  ali  favourers  of  Wyclif,  with  the  seizure  and  destruction 
of  all  Lollard  books,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  University's  privileges. 
The  threat  produced  its  etTect.  Herford  and  Repyngdon  appealed  in 
vain  to  John  of  Gaunt  for  protection  ;  the  Duke  himself  denounced 
them  as  heretics  against  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  ajid  after  much 
evasion  they  were  forced  to  make  a  formal  submission.  Within 
Oxford  itself  the  suppression  of  Lollardism  was  complete,  but  with 
the  death  of  religious  freedom  all  trace  of  intellectual  life  suddenly 
disappears.  The  century  which  followed  the  triumphs  of  Courtenay 
is  the  most  barren  in  its  annals,  nor  -was  the  sleep  of  the  University 
broken  till  the  advent  of  the  New  Learning  restored  to  it  some  of 
the  life  and  liberty  which  the  Primale  had  so  roughly  trodden  out. 

Nothing  marks  more  strongly  the  grandeur  of  WycliFs  position  as 
the  last  of  the  great  schoolmen,  than  the  relucLince  of  so  tiold  a  man 
as  Courtenay  even  alier  his  triumph  over  Oxford  to  take  extreme  mea- 
sures against  the  head  of  Lollardry.  Wyclif,  though  summoned,  had 
made  no  appearance  before  the  "  Council  of  the  Earthquake." 
"  Pontius  Pilate  and  Herod  are  made  friends  to-day,"  was  his  bitter 
comment  on  the  new  union  which  proved  to  have  sprung  up  between 
ihc  prelates  and  the  monastic  orders  who  had  so  long  been  at  variance 
with  each  other  ;  "  since  they  have  made  a  heretic  of  Christ,  it  is  an 
easy  inference  for  them  to  count  simple  Christians  herelics."  He 
seems  indeed  to  have  been  sick  at  the  moment,  but  the  announcement 
of  the  final  sentence  roused  him  to  life  again.  "  I  shall  not  die,"  be  is 
said  to  have  cried  al  an  earlier  time  when  in  grievous  peril,  "but  live  and 
declare  the  works  of  the  Friars."  He  petitioned  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment that  he  might  be  allowed  freely  to  prove  the  doctrines  he  had  pnt 
forth,  and  turning  with  characteristic  energy  to  the  attack  of  his 
assailants,  he  asked  that  alt  religious  vows  might  be  suppressed,  that 
tithes  might  be  diverted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  the  clergy 
maintained  by  the  free  alms  of  their  flocks,  that  the  Statutes  of 
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Trovisors  and  Privmunire  might  be  enforced  against  the  Papacy,  that 
churchmen  might  be  declared  incapable  of  secular  offices,  and  im- 
prisonment for  excommunication  cease.  Finally,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
council's  condemnation,  he  demanded  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist which  he  advocated  might  be  freely  taught.  If  he  appeared  in  the 
following  year  before  the  Convocation  at  Oxford,  it  was  to  perplex  his 
opponents  by  a  display  of  scholastic  logic  which  permitted  him  to 
rcfire  without  any  retractation  of  his  sacramental  heresy.  For  the  time 
his  opponents  seemed  satisfied  with  his  expulsion  from  the  University, 
but  in  his  retirement  at  Lutterworth  he  was  forging  during  these  troubled 
years  the  great  weapon  which,  wielded  by  other  hands  than  his  own,  was 
to  produce  so  terrible  an  effect  on  the  triumphant  hierarchy.  An  earlier 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  part  of  which  he  was  aided  by  his  scholar 
Ilerford,  was  being  revised  and  brought  to  the  second  form,  which  is 
better  known  as  "  Wyclifs  Bible,"  when  death  drew  near.  The  appeal 
of  the  prelates  to  Rome  was  answered  at  last  by  a  brief  ordering  him  to 
appear  at  the  Papal  Court  His  failing  strength  exhausted  itself  in  the 
cold  sarcastic  reply  which  explained  that  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
summons  simply  sprang  from  broken  health.  ''  I  am  always  glad,"  ran 
the  ironical  answer,  "  to  explain  my  failh  to  any  one,  and  above  all  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  if  it  be  orthodox  he 
will  confirm  it,  if  it  be  erroneous  he  will  correct  it.  I  assume,  too,  that 
as  chief  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  of  all  mortal 
men  most  bound  to  the  law  of  Christ's  Gospel,  for  among  the  disciples 
of  Christ  a  majority  is  not  reckoned  by  simply  counting  heads  in  the 
fashion  of  this  world,  but  according  to  the  imitation  of  Christ  on  either 
side.  Now  Christ  during  His  life  upon  earth  was  of  all  men  the 
poorest,  casting  from  Him  all  worldly  authority.  I  deduce  from 
these  premisses,  as  a  simple  counsel  of  my  own,  that  the  Pope 
should  surrender  all  temporal  authority  to  the  civil  p>ower  and  advise 
his  clergy  to  do  the  same."  The  boldness  of  his  words  sprang 
perhaps  from  a  knowledge  that  his  end  was  near.  The  terrible  strain 
on  energies  enfeebled  by  age  and  study  had  at  last  brought  its  inevit- 
able result,  and  a  stroke  of  paralysis  while  Wyclif  was  hearing  mass  in 
his  parish  church  of  Lutterworth  was  followed  on  the  next  day  by  his 
death. 

Section  IV.— The  Peasant  Rerolt,  1377-13S1. 

\Authorities. — For  tlic  condition  of  land  and  lalxiur  at  this  time  sec  the 
**  llistorv  of  Prices,"  by  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  the  **  Domestlay  H(x>k  of 
St.  Pauls"  (Caiiitleii  Society)  with  Archdeacon  Hale*s  vahi.iblc  intro<luction, 
and  Mr,  Secl^ohni's  '*  Kssaystmthc  Black  Death  "  {Fortnif^htiy  Kcvieiv^  1 865). 
Among  the  chroniclers  Knyphton  and  Walsingham  are  the  fullest  and  most 
valuable.    The  great  Labour  Statutes  will  be  found  in  the  Parliamentary  K0II&] 

The  religious  revolution  which  we  have  been  describing  gave  fresh 
impulse  to  a  revolution  of  even  greater  importance,  which  had  for  a 
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long  time  been  changing  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  The  manorial 
sj^tem,  on  which  the  social  organization  of  every  rural  part  of  Eng- 
land rested,  had  divided  the  land,  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation  and 
of  internal  order,  into  a  number  of  large  estates  ;  a  part  of  the  soil 
was  usually  retained  by  the  owner  of  the  manor  as  his  demesne  or 
home-farm,  while  the  remainder  was  distributed  among  tenants  who 
were  bound  to  render  service  to  their  lord.  Under  the  kings  of 
JFMfred's  house,  the  ntmiber  of  absolute  slaves,  and  the  number  of 
^emen,  had  alike  diminished.  The  slave  class,  never  numerous, 
had  been  reduced  by  the  efforts  of  the  Church,  perhaps  by  the 
genera]  convulsion  of  the  Danish  wars.  But  these  wars  had 
often  driven  the  ceorl  or  freeman  to  "commend"  himself  to  a 
thegn  who  pledged  him  his  protection  in  consideration  of  a  labour- 
payment.  It  is  probable  that  these  dependent  ceorls  are  the 
"  villeins'*  of  the  Norman  epoch,  men  sunk  indeed  from  pure  freedom 
and  bound  both  to  soil  and  lord,  but  as  yet  preserving  much  of  their 
older  rights,  retaining  their  land,  free  as  against  all  men  but  their 
lord,  and  still  sending  representatives  to  hundred-moot  and  shire-moot. 
They  stood  therefore  far  above  the  "  landless  man,"  the  man  who  had 
never  possessed  even  under  the  old  constitution  political  rights,  whom 
the  legislation  of  the  English  kings  had  forced  to  attach  himself  to  a 
lord  on  pain  of  outlawr>',  and  who  served  as  household  ser\'ant  or  as 
hired  labourer,  or  at  the  best  as  rent-paying  tenant  of  land  which  was 
not  his  own.  The  Norman  knight  or  lawyer  however  saw  little  dis- 
tinction between  these  cLisses  ;  and  the  tendency  of  legislation  under 
the  Angevins  was  to  blend  all  in  a  single  class  of  serfs.  While  the 
pure^^theow"  or  absolute  slave  disappeared,  therefore,  the  ceorl  or 
villein  sank  lower  in  the  social  scale.  But  though  the  rural  population 
was  undoubtedly  thrown  more  together  and  fused  into  a  more  homo- 
geneous class,  its  actual  position  corresponded  very  imperfectly  with 
the  view  of  the  lawyers.  All  indeed  were  dependents  on  a  lord.  The 
manor-house  became  the  centre  of  evcr>'  English  village.  The  manor- 
court  was  held  in  its  hall ;  it  was  here  that  the  lord  or  his  steward 
received  homage,  recovered  fines,  held  the  view  of  frank-pledge,  or 
enrolled  the  villagers  in  their  tithing.  Here  too,  if  the  lord  possessed 
criminal  jurisdiction,  was  held  his  justice  court,  and  without  its  doors 
stood  his  gallows.  Around  it  lay  the  demesne  or  homc-fann,  and  the 
cultivation  of  this  rested  wholly  with  the  "  villeins"  of  the  manor.  It 
was  by  them  that  the  great  bam  of  the  lord  was  filled  with  sheaves,  his 
sheep  shorn,  his  grain  malted,  the  wood  hewn  for  his  hall  fire.  These 
services  were  the  labour-rent  by  which  they  held  their  lands,  and  it 
was  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  labour-rent  which  parted  one  class  of 
the  population  from  another.  The  "  villein,"  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  was  bound  only  to  gather  in  his  lord's  harvest  and  tt>  aid  in  the 
ploughing  and  sowing  of  autumn  and  Lent.     The  cottar,  the  hordar. 
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and  the  labourer  were  bound  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  home-fiun 
throughout  the  year.  But  these  services  and  the  time  of  rendering 
them  were  strictly  limited  by  custom,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  ceorl 
or  villein,  but  in  that  of  the  originally  meaner  **  landless  man."  The 
possession  of  his  little  homestead  with  the  ground  around  it,  the 
privilege  of  turning  out  his  cattle  on  the  waste  of  the  manor,  passed 
quietly  and  insensibly  from  mere  indulgences  that  could  be  granted  or 
withdrawn  at  a  lord's  caprice  into  rights  that  could  be  pleaded  at  law. 
The  numl^er  of  teams,  the  fines,  the  reliefs,  the  services  that  a  lord 
could  claim,  at  first  mere  matter  of  oral  tradition,  came  to  be  entered 
on  the  court-roll  of  the  manor,  a  copy  of  which  became  the  title-deed 
of  the  villein.  It  was  to  this  that  he  owed  the  name  of  *'  copy-holder" 
which  at  a  later  time  superseded  his  older  title.  Disputes  were  settled 
by  a  reference  to  this  roll  or  on  oral  evidence  of  the  custom  at  issue, 
but  a  social  arrangement  which  was  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
English  spirit  of  compromise  generally  secured  a  fair  adjustment  of 
the  claims  of  villein  and  lord.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  lord's  bailiff  to 
exact  their  due  services  from  the  villeins,  but  his  coadjutor  in  this 
office,  the  reeve  or  foreman  of  the  manor,  was  chosen  by  the  tenants 
themselves  and  acted  as  representative  of  their  interests  and  rights. 

The  first  disturbances  of  the  system  of  tenure  which  we  have  described 
sprang  from  the  introduction  of  leases.  The  lord  of  the  manor,  instead 
of  cultivating  the  demesne  through  his  own  bailiff,  often  found  it  more 
convenient  and  profitable  to  let  the  manor  to  a  tenant  at  a  given  rent, 
payable  either  in  money  or  in  kind.  Thus  we  find  the  manor  of 
Sandon  leased  by  the  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  at  a  ver)'  early  period  on 
a  rent  which  comprised  the  payment  of  grain  both  for  bread  and  ale, 
of  alms  to  be  distributed  at  the  cathedral  door,  of  wood  to  be  used  in 
its  bakehouse  and  brewery,  and  of  money  to  be  spent  in  wages.  It  is 
to  this  system  of  leasing,  or  rather  to  the  usual  term  for  the  rent  it 
entailed  (feorm,  from  the  Latin y/;/////),  that  we  owe  the  words,  "farm'' 
and  **  farmer,"  the  growing  use  of  which  marks  the  first  step  in  the 
rural  revolution  which  we  are  examining.  It  was  a  revolution  which 
made  little  direct  change  in  the  manorial  system,  but  its  indirect 
effect  in  breaking  the  tie  on  which  the  feudal  organization  of  the 
manor  rested,  that  of  the  tenant's  personal  dependence  on  his  lord, 
and  in  affording  an  opportunity  by  which  the  wealthier  among  the 
tenantry  could  rise  to  a  position  of  apparent  equality  with  their  older 
masters  and  form  a  new  class  intermediate  between  the  larger  pro- 
prietors and  the  customary  tenants,  was  of  the  highest  importance. 
This  earlier  step,  however,  in  the  modification  of  the  manorial  system, 
by  the  rise  of  the  Farmer-class,  was  soon  followed  by  one  of  a  far 
more  serious  character  in  the  rise  of  the  Free  Labourer.  Labour, 
whatever  right  it  might  have  attained  in  other  ways,  was  as  yet  in  the 
strictest  sense  bound  to  the  soil.     Neither  villein  nor  serf  had  any 
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i  holding  and  to  hU  lord  ;  he  p^iil  head-money  (or  licer 

'a  seiLTch  of  trade  ui  hire,  3nd  a  refusnl 

all  by  hU  owner  would  have  ended   in  his  pursuit 

But  ihc  advance  of  society  and  the  natural 

ion  had  for  a  Icmg  time  been  silently  freeing  the  labourer  from 

s  local  bondage     The  intluence  of  the  Church  had  been  exened  in 

moiiog  emancipation,  as  a  work  of  piety,  on  nil  cataiEs  but  its  own. 

e  fugitive  bondsman  found  freedom  in  a  flight  to  chartered  towns, 

re  a  residence  during  a  year  and  a  day  conferred  franchise.     A 

I  step  towards  freedom  was  made  by  the  growing  tendency  to 

;  labour-services  for  money -payments.     The  poputallon  was 

«Ty  increasing,  and  as  the  law  of  gavel-kind  which  was  applicable 

■  an  landed  estates  not  held  by  military  tenure  divided  the  inheritance 

f  the  tenantry  equally  among  their  sons,  the  holding  of  each  tenant 

M  due  from  it  became  divided  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

||.Iabour-[Cnl  thus  became  more  difficult  to  enforce,  while  the  increase 

ifwealth  lunong  the  tenantry,  and  the  rise  of  a  new  spirit  of  indepen- 

;,  made  it  more  burlhensome  to  those  who  rendered  it.     It  was 

rubably  from  this  cause  thai  ihe  commiitation  of  ihe  arrears  of  labour 

I  money  payment,  which  had  long  prevailed  on  every  estate, 

idually  developed  Into  a  general  commulatiun  of  services.    We  have 

uljr  wilnesseil  the  silent  progress  of  this  remarkable  change  In  the 

c  t^St  Edmundsbury,  but  the  practice  soon  became  universal,  and 

a.iU-«lvcr,"  "  wood-silver,"  and  "  larder- silver,"  gradually  took  the 

ice  of  the  older  per^nal  services  on  the  court-rolls.     The  process  of 

n  was  hastened  by  the  necessities  of  the  lords  themselves. 

c  Itwury  of  tlie  castle-hall,  the  splendour  and  pomp  of  chivalry,  the 

cost  <A  campaigns,  drained  the  purses  of  knighi  and  baron,  and  the 

iaJe  of  freedom  to  a  serf  or  exemption  from  services  to  a  villein  afforded 

an  e:asy  and  tempting  mode  of  refilling  them.     In  this  process  ever) 

kings   took   part.      Edward   the  Third  sent  commissioners  to  royal 

totes  for  the  especial  purpose  of  selling  manumissions  to  the  King's 

;  and  we  still  possess  the  names  of  those  who  were  enfranchised 

h  their  fiitnilies  by  a  payment  of  hard  cash  in  aid  of  the  exhausted 

►  By  thlsentiredctachment  of  the  serf  from  actual  dependence  on  tlie 
1,  ihc  nvinotinl  system  was  even  more  radically  changed  than  by 
t  tise  of  the  serf  into  a  copyholder.     The  whole  social  condition 

act,  was  modified  by  the  appearance  of 
B  rise  of  the  free  labourer  h.id  followed  tlial  of  ilic  farmer,  labour 
o  lunger  bound  to  one  spot  or  one  master  :  it  was  free 
(elf  to  wliat  employer,  and   to  choose  what  field  of  einployi 
Mild.     At  the  moment  we  have  reached,  in  fact,  the  lord  of  a 
1  been  reduced  over  a  lai^e  pjrt  of  England  lo  the  poa 
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a  modem  landlord,  receiving  a  rental  in  money  from  his  tenants,  and 
dependent  for  the  cultivation  of  his  own  demesne  on  paid  labourers. 
But  a  formidable  difficulty  now  met  the  landowners  who  had  been 
driven  by  the  process  of  enfranchisement  to  rely  on  hired  labour. 
Hitherto  this  supply  had  been  abundant  and  cheap;  but  this 
abundance  ctddenly  disappeared.  The  most  terrible  plague  which 
the  world  ever  witnessed  advanced  at  this  juncture  from  the  East, 
and  after  devastating  Europj  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Baltic,  swooped  at  the  close  of  1348  upon  Britain.  The 
traditions  of  its  destructiveness,  and  the  panic-struck  words  of  the 
statutes  which  followed  it,  have  been  more  than  justified  by 
modem  research.  Of  the  three  or  four  millions  who  then  formed 
the  population  of  England,  more  than  one-half  were  swept  away 
in  its  repeated  visitations.  Its  ravages  were  fiercest  in  the  greater 
towns,  where  filthy  and  undrained  streets  afforded  a  constant  haunt 
to  leprosy  and  fever.  In  the  burial-ground  which  the  piety  of  Sir 
Walter  Maunay  purchased  for  the  citizens  of  London,  a  spot  whose 
site  was  aften\'ards  marked  by  the  Charter  House,  more  than  fifty 
thousand  corpses  are  said  to  have  been  interred.  Thousands  of  people 
perished  at  Norwich,  while  in  Bristol  the  living  were  hardly  able  to 
bur>'  the  dead.  But  the  Black  Death  fell  on  the  villages  almost  as 
fiercely  as  on  the  towns.  More  than  one-half  of  the  priests  of  York- 
shire are  known  to  have  perished ;  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  two- 
thirds  of  the  parishes  changed  their  incumbents.  The  whole  organiza- 
tion of  labour  was  thrown  out  of  gear.  The  scarcity  of  hands  made  it 
difficult  for  the  minor  tenants  to  perform  the  services  due  for  their 
lands,  and  only  a  temporary  abandonment  of  half  the  rent  by  the  land- 
owners  induced  the  farmers  to  refrain  from  the  abandonment  of  their 
famis.  For  a  time  cultivation  became  impossible,  "  The  sheep  and 
cattle  strayed  through  the  fields  and  corn,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  and 
there  were  none  left  who  could  drive  them."  Even  when  the  first  burst 
of  panic  was  over,  the  sudden  rise  of  wages  consequent  on  the  enormous 
diminution  in  the  supply  of  free  labour,  though  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  rudely  disturbed  the  course  of 
industrial  employments ;  harvests  dotted  on  the  ground,  and  fields 
were  left  untilled,  not  merely  from  scarcity  of  hands,  but  from  the 
strife  which  now  for  the  first  time  revealed  itself  between  capital  and 
labour. 

While  the  landowners  of  the  countr>'  and  the  wealthier  craftsmen 
of  the  town  were  threatened  wiih  ruin  by  what  seemed  to  their  age  the 
exlrava^MiU  demands  of  the  new  labour  class,  the  country  itself  was  torn 
with  riot  and  disorder.  The  outbreak  of  lawless  self  indulgence  which 
followed  everywhere  in  the  wake  of  the  plague  told  especially  upon 
the  "landless  men,"  wandering  in  search  of  work,  and  for  the  first 
time  masters  of  the  labour  market ;  and  the  wandering  labourer  or 
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1  lurncd  easily  into  liie  "sturdy  beggar,"  or  the  bandit  of  the 
I.  A  summary  redress  for  these  evils  was  at  once  provided  by 
6  Crown  in  a  royal  ordinance  which  was  subsequenlly  embodied 
p  the  Statute  of  Labourers.  "  Every  man  or  woman,"  runs  this  famous 
"of  whatsoever  condilion,  free  or  bond,  able  in  body,  and 
AhiD  the  age  of  threescore  years,  .  .  .  and  not  having  of  his  own 
iercof  he  may  live,  nor  land  of  his  own  about  the  tillage  of  which  he 
By  occupy  himself.and  not  serving  any  other,  shall  be  bound  to  ser^'C 
'  B  employer  who  shall  require  him  Co  do  so,  and  shall  lake  only  the 
«  which  were  accustomed  to  be  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
s  bound  to  ser^-e  "  two  years  before  the  plague  began.  A  refusal  lo 
as  punished  by  imprisonment.     But  sterner  measures  were  soon 

0  be  necessary.  Not  only  was  the  price  of  labour  fixed  by  Parlia- 
Mit  in  the  Statute  of  1351,  but  the  labour  class  was  once  more 
il  to  the  soil.     The  labourer  was  forbidden  to  <[nit  the  parish  where 

in  search  of  better-paid  employmeni  ;    if  he  disoljeyed   he 

■  "fugitive,"  and  subject  to  imprisunmeni  at  the  hands  of  the 

s  cf  the  peace.    To  enforce  such  a  law  titerall)'  must  have  been 

[tsslble,  for  com  had  risen  to  so  high  a  price  that  n  day's  labour 

I  the  old  wages  would  not  have  purchased  wheat  ennii(,'h  fur  a  man's 

But  the  landowners  did  not  flinch  from  the  aitempL    The 

re-enactment  of  the  law  shows  the  difficulty  of  applying  it, 

bid  the  stubbornness  of  the  struggle  which  il  brought  about.    The 

pncs  and  forfeitures  which   were   levied   for   infractions   of  its   pro- 

i  formed  a  large  source  of  royal  revenue,  but   so   ineffectual 

!  the  original  penalties  that  the  runaway  labourer  was  al  last 

1  ID  be  branded  with  a  hot   iron  on  the  forehead,  while  the 
taring  of  serfs  in  towns  was  rigorously  put  down.     Nor  was  it 

■ely  the  existing  class  of  free  labourers  which  was  attacked  by  this 
ctionary  movement.  The  increase  of  their  numbers  by  a  commuta- 
tttn  ot  labour  services  for  money  payments  was  suddenly  checked,  and 
"  t  Ingenuity  of  the  lawj'crs  who  were  employed  as  stewards  of  each 
.5  exercised  in  striinng  to  restore  to  the  landowners  that  cus- 
y  labour  whose  loss  was  now  severely  felt.  Manumissions  and 
mptions  which  had  passed  without  question  were  cancelled  on 
nundi  of  informality,  and  labour  services  from  which  they  held  them- 
ikves  freed  by  redemption  were  again  demanded  from  the  villeins. 
~  e  VtempI  was  the  more  galling  that  the  cause  had  lo  be  pleaded  In 
B  manor-court  itself,  and  to  be  decided  by  the  very  officer  whose 

o  givejudijement  in  favotirof  his  lord.   Wc  can  set 
>wth  ftf  a  fierce  spirit  of  resistance  through  (he  statutes  which  st 

o  repress  it  In  the  towns,  where  the  system  of  forced  labour 
I  applied  with  even  more  rigour  than  in  the  country,  strikes  and 
mbinaiions  became  frequent  among  the  lower  craftsmen.  In  the 
mtry  ihe  free  labourers  found  allies  in  the  villeins  whose  freedom 
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from  manorial  service  was  questioned.  These  were  often  men  of 
position  and  substance,  and  throughout  the  eastern  counties  the 
gatherings  of  "  fugitive  serfs  "  were  supported  by  an  organized  least- 
ance  and  by  large  contributions  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  wealthier 
tenantry.  A  statute  of  later  date  throws  light  on  their  resistance. 
It  tells  us  that  "  villeins  and  holders  of  lands  in  villeinage  withdrew 
their  customs  and  services  from  their  lords,  having  attached  themselves 
to  other  persons  who  maintained  and  abetted  them  ;  and  who,  under 
colour  of  exemplifications  from  Domesday  of  the  manors  and  villages 
where  they  dwelt,  claimed  to  be  quit  of  all  manner  of  services,  either  of 
their  body  or  of  their  lands,  and  would  suffer  no  distress  or  other  course 
of  justice  to  be  taken  against  them  ;  the  villeins  aiding  their  raaintainers 
by  threatening  the  ofHccrs  of  their  lords  with  peril  to  life  and  limb,  as 
well  by  open  assemblies  as  by  confederacies  to  support  each  other."  It 
would  seem  not  only  as  if  the  villein  was  striving  to  resist  the  reactionaiy 
tendency  of  the  lords  of  manors  to  regain  his  labour  service,  but  that  in 
the  general  overturning  of  social  institutions  the  copyholder  was  strug- 
gling to  become  a  freeholder,  and  the  farmer  to  be  recognized  as  pro- 
prietor of  the  demesne  he  held  on  lease. 

A  more  terrible  outcome  of  the  general  suffering  was  seen  in 
a  new  revolt  against  the  whole  system  of  social  inequality  which 
had  till  then  passed  unquestioned  as  the  divine  order  of  the  world. 
The  cry  of  the  poor  found  a  terrible  utterance  in  the  words  of  "a 
mad  priest  of  Kent,"  as  the  courtly  Froissart  calls  him,  who  for 
twenty  years  found  audience  for  his  sermons,  in  defiance  of  interdict 
and  imprisonment,  in  the  stout  yeomen  who  gathered  in  the  Kentish 
churchyards.  "  Mad "  as  the  landowners  called  him,  it  was  in  the 
preaching  of  John  Ball  that  England  first  listened  to  a  declaration 
of  natural  equality  and  the  rights  of  man.  "  Good  people,"  cried  the 
preacher,  "  things  will  never  go  well  in  England  so  long  as  goods  be 
not  in  common,  and  so  long  as  there  be  villeins  and  gentlemen.  By 
what  right  are  they  whom  we  call  lords  greater  folk  than  we?  On 
what  grounds  have  they  deserved  it  ?  Why  do  they  hold  us  in  serfage  ? 
If  we  all  came  of  the  same  father  and  mother,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  how 
can  they  say  or  prove  that  they  are  better  than  we,  if  it  be  not  that 
they  make  us  gain  for  them  by  our  toil  what  they  spend  in  their 
pride  ?  They  are  clothed  in  velvet,  and  warm  in  their  furs  and  their 
ermines,  while  we  are  covered  with  rags.  They  have  wine  and  spices 
and  fair  bread ;  and  wc  oat-cake  and  straw,  and  water  to  drink. 
They  have  leisure  and  fine  houses ;  we  have  pain  and  labour,  the 
rain  and  the  wind  in  the  fields.  And  yet  it  is  of  us  and  of  our 
toil  that  these  men  hold  their  state."  It  was  the  tyranny  of  pro- 
perty that  then  as  ever  roused  the  defiance  of  socialism.  A  spirit 
fatal  to  the  whole  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  breathed  in  the 
popular    rime    which    condensed    the    levelling    doctrine    of   John 
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Ball:    ''When  Adam    delved    and    Eve    span,  who  was  then  the 
gentleman  ?  " 

The  rime  was  running  from  lip  to  lip  when  a  fresh  instance  of 
public  oppression  fanned  the  smouldering  discontent  into  a  flame. 
Edward  the  Third  died  in  a  dishonoured  old  age,  robbed  on  his 
death-bed  even  of  his  finger-rings  by  the  vile  mistress  to  whom  he  had 
dung ;  and  the  accession  of  the  child  of  the  Black  Prince,  Richard 
the  Second,  revived  the  hopes  of  what  in  a  political  sense  we  must 
still  call  the  popular  party  in  the  Legislature.  The  Parliament  of 
1377  took  up  the  work  of  reform,  and  boldly  assumed  the  control 
of  a  new  subsidy  by  assigning  two  of  their  number  to  regulate 
its  expenditure :  that  of  1378  demanded  and  obtained  an  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  subsidy  had  been  spent.  But  the  real  strength 
of  Parliament  was  directed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  desperate  struggle 
in  which  the  proprietary  classes,  whom  they  exclusively  represented, 
were  striving  to  reduce  the  labourer  into  a  fresh  serfage.  Meanwhile 
the  shame  of  defeat  abroad  was  added  to  the  misery  and  discord  at 
home.  The  French  war  ran  its  disastrous  course  :  one  English  fleet 
was  beaten  by  the  Spaniards,  a  second  sunk  by  a  storm ;  and  a 
campaign  in  the  heart  of  France  ended,  like  its  predecessors,  in  dis- 
appointment and  ruin.  It  was  to  defray  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  war 
that  the  Parliament  of  1380  renewed  a  grant  made  three  years  before, 
to  be  raised  by  means  of  a  poll-tax  on  every  person  in  the  realm. 
The  tax  brought  under  contribution  a  class  which  had  hitherto 
escaped,  men  such  as  the  labourer,  the  village  smith,  the  village 
tiler;  it  goaded  into  action  precisely  the  class  which  was  already 
seething  with  discontent,  and  its  exaction  set  England  on  fire  from 
sea  to  sea.  As  spring  went  on  quaint  rimes  passed  through  the  country, 
and  served  as  summons  to  the  revolt  which  soon  extended  from  the 
eastern  and  midland  counties  over  all  England  south  of  the  Thames. 
"John  Bally"  ran  one,  "greeteth  you  all,  and  doth  for  to  understand 
he  hath  rung  your  belL  Now  right  and  might,  will  and  skill,  God 
speed  every  dele."  "  Help  truth,"  ran  another,  "  and  truth  shall  help 
you  !  Now  reigneth  pride  in  price,  and  covetise  is  counted  wise,  and 
lechery  withouten  shame,  and  gluttony  withoiiten  blame.  Envy  rcijfneth 
with  treason,  and  sloth  is  take  in  great  season.  God  do  bote,  for 
now  is  tyme ! "  We  recognise  Ball's  hand  in  the  yet  more  stirring 
missives  of  "Jack  the  Miller"  and  "Jack  the  Carter."  "Jack  Miller 
asketh  help  to  turn  his  mill  aright  He  hath  grounden  small,  small : 
the  King's  Son  of  Heaven  he  shall  pay  for  all.  Look  thy  mill  go 
aright  with  the  four  sailes,  and  the  post  stand  with  steadfastness. 
With  right  and  with  might,  with  skill  and  with  will ;  let  might 
help  right,  and  skill  go  before  will,  and  right  before  might,  so  goeth 
our  mill  aright."  "Jack  Carter,"  /an  the  companion  missive,  "  prays 
you  all  that  ye  make  a  good  end  of  that  ye   have  begun,  and  do 
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well,  and  aye  better  and  better :  for  at  the  even  men  heareth  the 
day."  "  Falseness  and  guile,"  sang  Jack  Tvewman,  "  have  reigned  too 
long,  and  truth  hath  been  set  under  a  lock,  and  falseness  and  gaile 
reigneth  in  every  stock.  No  man  may  come  truth  to,  but  if  he  sing 
*  si  dedero.'  True  love  is  away  that  was  so  good,  and  clerics  for 
wealth  work  them  woe.  (Jod  do  bote,  for  now  is  tyme."  In  the  mdc 
jingle  of  these  lines  began  for  England  the  literature  of  political 
controversy :  they  are  the  first  predecessors  of  the  p)amph]ets  of 
Milton  and  of  Burke.  Rough  as  they  are,  they  express  clearly  enough 
the  mingled  passions  which  met  in  the  revolt  of  the  peasants  :  their 
longing  for  a  right  rule,  for  plain  and  simple  justice  ;  their  scorn  of  the 
immorality  of  the  nobles  and  the  infamy  of  the  court ;  their  resentment 
at  the  pcr\'ersion  of  the  law  to  the  cause  of  oppression.  The  revolt 
spread  like  wildfire  over  the  country  ;  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Cambridge 
and  Hertfordshire  rose  in  arms  ;  from  Sussex  and  Surrey  the  insurrec- 
tion extended  as  far  as  Devon.  But  the  actual  outbreak  began  in  Kent, 
where  a  tiler  killed  a  tax-collector  in  vengeance  for  an  outrage  on  his 
daui^htcr.  The  county  rose  in  arms.  Canterbury,  where  "  the  whole 
town  was  of  their  mind,"  threw  open  its  gates  to  the  insurgents,  who 
])lundered  the  Archbishop's  palace  and  dragged  John  Ball  from  its 
prison,  while  a  hundred  thousand  Kentish-men  gathered  round  Wat 
Tyler  of  Essex  and  John  Hales  of  Mailing.  In  the  eastern  counties  the 
levy  of  the  poll-tax  had  already  gathered  crowds  of  peasants  together, 
armed  with  clubs,  rusty  swords,  and  bows,  and  the  royal  commis- 
sioners sent  to  repress  the  tumult  were  driven  from  the  field.  While  the 
Essex-men  marched  upon  London  on  one  side  of  the  river,  the  Kentish- 
men  marched  on  the  other.  Their  gricN'ance  was  mainly  political,  for 
villeinage  was  unknown  in  Kent ;  but  as  they  poured  on  to  Blackheath, 
ever)'  lawyer  who  fell  into  their  hands  was  put  to  death  ;  **  not  till  all 
these  were  killed  would  the  land  enjoy  its  old  freedom  again,"  the 
j)casants  shouted  as  they  fired  the  houses  of  the  stewards  and  flung 
the  records  of.the  manor-courts  into  the  flames.  The  whole  popula- 
tion joined  them  as  they  marched  along,  while  the  nobles  were 
paralyzed  with  fear.  The  young  King — he  was  but  a  boy  of  fifteen- 
addressed  them  from  a  boat  on  the  river ;  but  the  refusal  of  his 
Council  under  the  guidance  of  Archbishop  Sudbury  to  allow  him  to 
land  kindled  the  peasants  to  fury,  and  with  cries  of  "Treason** 
the  great  mass  rushed  on  London.  Its  gates  were  flung  open  by 
the  |K>orer  artizans  within  the  city,  and  the  stately  palace  of  John 
of  (iaunt  at  the  Savoy,  the  new  inn  of  the  lawyers  at  the  Temple, 
the  houses  of  the  foreign  merchants,  were  soon  in  a  blaze.  Hut  the 
insurgents,  as  they  proudly  boasted,  were  "seekers  of  truth  and 
justice,  not  thieves  or  roblxirs,"  and  a  plunderer  found  carrying  off 
a  silver  vessel  from  the  sack  of  the  Savoy  was  flung  with  his  spoil 
into  the  flames.     The  general  terror  was  shown  ludicrously  enough  on 
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the  following  day,  when  a  daring  band  of  peasants,  under  Tyler  hinv 
self,  forced  their  way  into  the  Tower,  and  taking  the  panic-stricken 
knights  of  the  royal  household  in  rough  horse-play  by  the  beard, 
promised  to  be  their  equals  and  good  comrades  in  the  time  to  come. 
Uut  the  horse-play  changed  into  dreadful  earnest  when  they  found  the 
King  had  escaped  their  grasp,  and  when  Archbishop  Sudbury  and 
the  Prior  of  St.  John  were  discovered  in  the  chapel ;  the  primate  was 
dragged  from  his  sanctuar)'  and  beheaded,  and  the  same  vengeance 
was  wreaked  on  the  Treasurer  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  for  the 
levy  of  the  hated  poll-tax.  Meanwhile  the  King  had  ridden  from  the 
Tower  to  meet  the  mass  of  the  Essex-men,  who  had  encamped  without 
the  cky  at  Mile-end,  while  the  men  of  Hertfordshire  and  St.  Albans 
occupied  Highbury.  "  I  am  your  King  and  Lord,  good  people,"  the 
boy  began  with  a  fearlessness  which  marked  his  bearing  throughout 
the  crisis ;  "  what  will  ye  ? "  "  We  will  that  you  free  us  for  ever," 
shouted  the  peasants,  "  us  and  our  lands  ;  and  that  we  be  never  named 
nor  held  for  serfs."  "  I  grant  it,"  replied  Richard ;  and  he  bade  them 
go  home,  pledging  himself  at  once  to  issue  charters  of  freedom  and 
amnesty.  A  shout  of  joy  welcomed  the  promise.  Throughout  the 
day  more  than  thirty  clerks  were  busied  writing  letters  of  pardon  and 
emancipation,  and  with  these  the  mass  of  the  Essex  and  Hertfordshire 
men  withdrew  quietly  to  their  homes.  It  was  with  such  a  charter  that 
William  Grindecobbe  returned  to  St.  Albans,  and  breaking  at  the 
head  of  the  burghers  into  the  abbey  precincts,  summoned  the  abbot  to 
deliver  up  the  charters  which  bound  the  town  in  bondage  to  his  house. 
But  a  more  striking  proof  of  servitude  remained  in  the  millstones, 
which  after  a  long  suit  at  law  had  been  adjudged  to  the  abl^cy,  and 
placed  within  its  cloister  as  a  triumphant  witness  that  no  townsman 
might  grind  com  within  the  domain  of  the  ablx:y  save  at  the  abbot's 
wilL  Bursting  into  the  cloister  the  burghers  now  tore  the  millstones 
from  the  floor,  and  broke  them  into  small  pieces,  *'  like  blessed  bread 
in  church,"  so  that  each  might  have  something  to  show  of  the  day 
when  their  freedom  was  won  again. 

Many  of  the  Kentish-men  dispersed  at  the  news  of  the  King's  pledge 
to  the  men  of  Essex,  but  thirty  thousand  men  still  surrounded  Wat 
Tyler  when  Richard  by  a  mere  chance  encountered  him  the  next  morn- 
ing at  Smithfield.  Hot  words  passed  between  his  train  and  the  peasant 
leader,  who  advanced  to  confer  with  the  King  ;  and  a  threat  from  Tyler 
brought  on  a  brief  struggle  in  which  the  Mayor  of  London,  William 
Walworth,  struck  him  with  his  dagger  to  the  ground.  "  Kill,  kill,' 
shouted  the  crowd,  "  they  have  slain  our  captain."  "  What  need  ye, 
ray  masters  ?  "  cried  the  boy-king,  as  he  rode  boldly  to  the  front,  "  1 
am  your  Captain  and  your  King  !  Follow  me."  The  hopes  of  the 
peasants  centred  in  the  young  sovereign  :  one  aim  of  their  rising  had 
been  to  free  him  from  the  evil  counsellors  who,  as  they  believed,  abused 
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his  youth,  and  they  now  followed  him  with  a  touching  loyalty  and  trust 
till  he  entered  the  Tower.    His  mother  welcomed  him  with  tears  of  joy. 
"  Rejoice  and  praise  God,"  the  boy  answered,  "  for  I  have  recovered 
to-day  my  heritage  which  was  lost,  and  the  realm  of  England."     But 
he  was  compelled  to  give  the  same  pledge  of  freedom  as  at  Mile-end, 
and  it  was  only  after  receiving  his  letters  of  pardon  and  emancipation 
that  the  Kentish-men  dispersed  to  their  homes.     The  revolt,  indeed, 
was  far  from  being  at  an  end.      South  of  the  Thames  it  spread  as  far 
as  Devonshire  ;  there  were  outbreaks  in  the  north  ;  the  eastern  coun- 
ties were  in  one  wild  turmoil  of  revolt.      A  body  of  peasants  occupied 
St.  Albans.     A  maddened  crowd  forced  the  gates  of  St.  Edmundsbury 
and  wrested  from  the  trembling  monks  pledges  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  liberties  of  the  town.  John  the  Litster,  a  dyer  of  Norwich,  headed  a 
mass  of  peasants,  under  the  title  of  King  of  the  Commons,  and  compelled 
the  nobles  he  captured  to  act  as  his  meat-tasters  and  to  serve  him  on  their 
knees  during  his  repast    But  the  withdrawal  of  the  peasant  armies  with 
iheir  letters  of  emancipation  gave  courage  to  the  nobles.     The  warlike 
Rishop  of  Norwich  fell  lance  in  hand  on  Litster*s  camp,  and  scattered 
the  peasants  of  Norfolk  at  the  first  shock:   while  the  King,  with 
an   army  of  40,000  men,  spread  terror  by  the  nithlcssness  of  his 
executions  as  he  marched  in  triumph  through  Kent  and  Essex.     At 
Waltham  he  was  met  by  the  display  of  his  own  recent  charters  and  a 
])rotest  from  the  Essex-men  that  **  they  were  so  far  as  freedom  went 
the  peers  of  their  lords."      l>ut  they   were  to  learn  the  worth  of  a 
king's  word.      '*  Villeins  you  were,"  answered  Richard,  "and  villeins 
you  are.     In  bondage  you  shall  abide,  and  that  not  your  old  bondage, 
but  a  worse ! "      But  the  stubborn  resistance  which  he  met  showed 
the  temper  of  the  people.     The  villagers  of  Billcricay  threw  themselves 
into  the  woods  and  fought  two  hard  fights  before  they  were  reduced  to 
submission.      It  was  only  by  threats  of  death  that  verdicts  of  guilty 
could  be  wrung  from  the  Essex  jurors  when  the  leaders  of  the  revolt 
were  brought  before  them.      Grindccobbe  was   offered  his  life  if  he 
would  persuade  his  followers  at  St.  Albans  to   restore  the  charters 
they  had  wrung  from  the  monks.      He  turned  bravely  to  his  fellow- 
townsmen  and  bade  them  take  no  thought   for  his  trouble.      **  If  I 
die,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  die  for  the  cause  of  the  freedom  we  have  won, 
counting  myself  happy  to  end  n^.y  life  by  such  a  martyrdom.     Do  then 
to-day  as  you  would  have  done  had  I  been  killed  yesterday."     But  the 
stubborn  will  of  the  conquered  was  met  by  as  stubborn  a  will  in  their 
con(juerors.     Through  the  summer  and  autumn  seven  thousand  men 
arc  said  to  have  perished  on  the  gallows  or   the   field.      The  ro)'al 
council  indeed  showed  its  sense  of  the  danger  of  a  mere  policy  of 
resistance  by  submitting  the  question  of  enfranchisement  to  the  Parlia- 
ment which  assembled  on  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  with  words 
which  suggested  a  compromise.     "  If  you  desire  to  enfranchise  and 
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set  at  liberty  the  said  serfs,"  ran  the  royal  message,  "  by  your  coiti- 
moQ  assent,  as  the  King  has  been  informed  that  some  of  you  desire, 
he  will  consent  to  your  prayer/*  But  no  thoughts  of  compromise 
influenced  the  landowners  in  their  reply.  The  King's  grant  and 
letten,  the  Parliament  answered  with  perfect  truth,  were  legally  null 
and  void :  their  serfs  were  their  goods,  and  the  King  could  not  take  their 
goods  from  them  but  by  their  own  consent  "  And  this  consent,"  they 
ended,  "  we  have  never  given  and  never  will  give,  were  we  all  to  die  in 
one  day." 

Section  v.— Richard  the  Becondy  1301—1399. 

[AuikariiUs. — ^The  "  Annates  Ricardi  Secundi  et  Henrici  Quart!,"  published 
by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  are  our  main  authority.  They  form  the  basis  of  the 
SL  Albans  compilation  which  bears  the  name  of  Walsingham,  and  from  which 
the  Life  of  Richard  by  a  monk  of  Evesham  is  for  the  most  part  derived.  The 
same  violent  Lancastrian  sympathy  nms  through  Walsingham  and  the  fiftli 
book  of  Knyghton's  Chronicle.  The  French  authorities,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  vehemently  on  Richard's  side.  Froissart,  who  ends  at  this  time,  is  sup- 
plemented by  the  metrical  history  of  Crcton  (*'  Archoeologia,"  vol.  xx. )  and  the 
"Chioniqoc  de  la  Traison  ct  Mort  de  Richart "  (English  historical  Society), 
both  the  works  of  French  authors,  and  published  in  Fiance  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  probably  with  the  aim  of  arousing  ?>ench  feeling  against 
the  House  of  Lancaster  and  the  war- policy  it  had  revived.  The  ix)}iular 
feeling  in  England  may  be  seen  in  '* Political  Songs  from  Edward  HI.  to 
Ridiaid  HL"  (Rolls  Series).  The  "Fcedera"  and  Rolls  of  Pariiaraent  arc 
indispensable  for  «thls  period :  its  constitutional  importance  has  been  ably 
illnstnUed  \iy  Mr.  Hallam  (''Middle  Ages").  William  Longland's  poem,  the 
"Comfdaint  of  Piers  the  Ploughman  (edited  by  Mr.  Skeat  for  the  Early 
Enelisb  Text  Society),  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  social  condition  of  England 
At  &e  time;  a  poem  on  '*The  Deposition  of  Richard  II.,"  which  has  been 
published  by  the  Camden  Society,  is  now  ascribed  to  the  same  author.  The 
bat  modem  work  on  Richard  II.  is  that  of  M.  Wallon  (*'  Richard  II." 
Paris  1S64).] 

All  the  darker  and  sterner  aspects  of  the  age  which  we  have  been 
viewing,  its  social  revolt,  its  moral  and  religious  awakening,  the  misery 
of  the  poor,  the  protest  of  the  Lollard,  are  painted  with  a  terrible 
fidelity  in  the  poem  of  William  Longland.  Nothing  brings  more 
vividly  home  to  us  the  social  chasm  which  in  the  fourteenth  century 
se^'ered  the  rich  from  the  poor  than  the  contrast  between  the  "  Com- 
plaint of  Piers  the  Ploughman"  and  the  "  Canterbury  Tales."  The 
world  of  wealth  and  ease  and  laughter  through  which  the  courtly 
Chaucer  moves  with  eyes  downcast  as  in  a  pleasant  dream  is  a  far-ofl 
world  of  wrong  and  of  ungodliness  to  the  gaunt  poet  of  the  poor.  Horn 
probably  in  Shropshire,  where  he  had  been  put  to  school  and  received 
minor  orders  as  a  clerk,  "  Long  Will,"  as  Longland  was  nicknamed 
for  his  tall  stature,  found  his  way  at  an  early  age  to  London,  and 
earned  a  miserable  livelihood  there  by  singing  "placebos"  and  "diriges'* 
in  the  stately  funerals  of  his  day.     Men  took  the  moody  clerk  for  a 
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madman ;  his  bitter  poverty  quickened  the  defiant  pride  that  maoe 
him  loth  — as  he  tells  us-  to  bow  to  the  gay  lords  and  dames  who  rode 
decked  in  silver  and  minivere  along  the  Cheap,  or  to  exchange  a  **God 
save  you  '*  with  the  law  sergeants  as  he  passed  their  new  house  in  the 
Temple.  His  world  is  the  world  of  the  poor :  he  dwells  on  the  poor 
man's  life,  on  his  hunger  and  toil,  his  rough  revelry  and  his  despair, 
with  the  narrow  intensity  of  a  man  who  has  no  outlook  beyond  it 
The  narrowness,  the  misery,  the  monotony  of  the  life  he  paints  reflect 
themselves  in  his  verse.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  love  of 
nature  or  a  grim  earnestness  of  wrath  quicken  his  rime  into  poetry ; 
there  is  not  a  gleam  of  the  bright  human  sympathy  of  Chaucer,  of  his 
fresh  delight  in  the  gaiety,  the  tenderness,  the  daring  of  the  work! 
about  him,  of  his  picturesque  sense  of  even  its  coarsest  contrasts,  of 
his  delicate  irony,  of  his  courtly  wit  The  cumbrous  allegory,  tht 
tedious  platitudes,  the  rimed  texts  from  Scripture  which  form  the 
staple  of  Longland's  work,  arc  only  broken  here  and  there  by  phrases 
of  a  shrewd  common  sense,  by  bitter  outbursts,  by  pictures  of  a  broad 
Hogarthian  humour.  What  chains  one  to  the  poem  is  its  deep  under- 
tone of  sadness :  the  world  is  out  of  joint  and  the  gaunt  rimer  who 
stalks  silently  along  the  Strand  has  no  faith  in  his  power  to  put  it 
right.  His  i)ocm  covers  indeed  an  age  of  shame  and  suffering  such  as 
ICngland  had  never  known,  for  if  its  first  brief  sketch  appeared  two 
years  after  the  Peace  of  Brt^tigny  its  completion  may  be  dated  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  its  final  issue  preceded 
but  by  a  single  year  the  Peasant  Revolt.  Londoner  as  he  is,  Will's 
fancy  flies  far  from  the  sin  and  suffering  of  the  great  city  to  a  May- 
morning  in  the  Malvern  Hills.  "I  was  wery  forwandered  and  went 
me  to  rest  under  a  broad  bank  by  a  burn  side,  and  ^as  I  lay  and  leaned 
and  looked  in  the  water  I  slumbered  in  a  sleeping,  it  swcyved  (sounded) 
so  merry."  Just  as  Chaucer  gathers  the  typical  figures  of  the  world  he 
saw  into  his  pilgrim  train,  so  the  dreamer  gathers  into  a  wide  field  his 
army  of  traders  and  chafTcrers,  of  hermits  and  solitaries,  of  minstrels, 
"  japers  and  jinglers,''  bidders  and  beggars,  ploughmen  that  "in  setting 
and  in  sowing  swonken  (toil)  full  hard,'  pilgrims  " with  their  wenches 
after,"  weavers  and  labourers,  burgess  and  bondman,  lawyer  and 
scrivener,  court-haunting  bishops,  friars,  and  pardoners  "parting 
the  silver  "  with  the  parish  priest.  Their  pilgrimage  is  not  to  Can- 
terbury, but  to  Truth  ;  their  guide  to  Truth  neither  clerk  nor  priest 
but  Peterkin  the  Ploughman,  whom  they  find  ploughing  in  his  field, 
lie  it  is  who  bids  the  knight  no  more  wrest  gifts  from  his  tenant 
nor  misdo  with  the  poor.  "Though  he  be  thine  underling  here, 
well  may  hap  in  heaven  that  he  be  worthier  set  and  with  more  bliss 
than  thou.  .  .  .  For  in  charnel  at  church  churles  be  evil  to 
know,  or  a  knight  from  a  knave  there."  The  gospel  of  equality  is 
backed  by  the  gosi)el  of  labour.     The  aim  of  the  Ploughman  is  to 
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work,  and  to  make  the  world  work  with  him.  I  Ic  warns  the  labourer 
as  he  warns  the  knight.  Hunger  is  God's  instrument  in  bringing  the 
idlest  to  toily  and  Hunger  waits  to  work  her  will  on  the  idler  and 
the  waster.  On  the  eve  of  the  great  struggle  between  wealth  and 
labour  Longland  stands  alone  in  his  fairness  to  both,  in  his  shrewd 
political  and  religious  common  sense.  In  the  face  of  the  popular  hatred 
which  was  to  gather  round  John  of  Gaunt,  he  paints  the  Duke  in 
a  famous  apologue  as  the  cat  who,  greedy  as  she  might  be,  at 
any  rate  keeps  the  noble  rats  from  utterly  devouring  the  mice  of 
the  people.  Though  the  poet  is  loyal  to  the  Church,  he  pro- 
claims a  righteous  life  to  be  better  than  a  host  of  indulgences,  and 
God  sends  His  pardon  to  Piers  when  priests  dispute  it.  But  he 
sings  as  a  man  conscious  of  his  loneliness  and  without  hope.  It  is 
only  in  a  dream  that  he  sees  Corruption,  "  Lady  Mede,''  brought  to 
trial,  and  the  world  repenting  at  the  preaching  of  Reason.  In  the 
waking  life  Reason  finds  no  listeners.  The  poet  himself  is  looked 
upon — he  tells  us  bitterly — as  a  madman.  There  is  a  terrible  despair 
in  the  close  of  his  later  poem,  where  the  triumph  of  Christ  is  only 
followed  by  the  reign  of  Antichrist ;  where  Contrition  slumbers 
amidst  the  revel  of  Death  and  Sin  ;  and  Conscience,  hard  beset  by 
Pride  and  Sloth,  rouses  himself  with  a  last  effort,  and  seizing  his 
pilgrim  staff  wanders  over  the  world  to  find  Piers  Ploughman. 

The  strife  indeed  which  Longland  would  have  averted  raged  only 
the  fiercer  after  the  repression  of  the  Peasant  Revolt.  The  Statutes 
of  Labourers,  effective  as  they  proved  in  sowing  hatred  between 
employer  and  employed,  between  rich  and  poor,  were  powerless  for 
their  immediate  ends,  either  in  reducing  the  actual  rate  of  wages  or  in 
restricting  the  mass  of  floating  labour  to  definite  areas  of  employment. 
During  the  century  and  a  half  after  the  Peasant  Revolt  villeinage  died 
out  so  rapidly  that  it  became  a  rare  and  antiquated  thing.  A  hundred 
years  after  the  Black  Death  the  wages  of  an  English  labourer  could 
purchase  twice  the  amount  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  could 
have  been  obtained  for  the  wages  paid  under  Edward  the  Third.  The 
statement  is  corroborated  by  the  incidental  descriptions  of  the  life  of 
the  working  classes  which  we  find  in  Piers  Ploughman.  Labourers, 
Longland  tells  us,  *'that  have  no  land  to  live  on  but  their  hands 
disdained  to  live  on  penny  ale  or  bacon,  but  demanded  fresh  tlcsh 
or  fish,  fried  or  baked,  and  that  hot  and  hotter  for  chilling  of  their  maw." 
The  market  was  still  in  fact  in  the  labourer's  hands,  in  spite  of  statutes  ; 
**  and  but  if  he  be  highly  hired  else  will  he  chide  and  wail  the  time  that 
he  was  made  a  workman."  The  poet  saw  clearly  that  as  population  rose 
to  its  normal  rate  times  such  as  these  would  pass  away.  "  Whiles 
Hunger  was  their  master  here  would  none  of  them  chide  or  strive 
;^ainst  his  statute,  so  sternly  he  looked  :  and  1  warn  you,  workmen, 
win  while  ye  may,  for  Hunger  hitherward  hasteth  him  fast."  But  even 
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at  the  time  when  he  wrote  there  were  seasons  of  the  year  during  which 
employment  for  the  floating  mass  of  labour  was  hard  to  find.  In  the 
long  inter\'al  between  harvest-tide  and  harvest-tide,  work  and  food 
were  alike  scarce  in  the  mediaeval  homestead.  **  I  have  no  penny* 
says  Piers  the  Ploughman  in  such  a  season,  in  lines  which  g^vc  us  the 
picture  of  a  farm  of  the  day,  "  pullets  for  to  buy,  nor  neither  geese 
nor  pigs,  but  two  green  cheeses,  a  few  curds  and  cream,  and  an  oaten 
cake,  and  two  loaves  of  beans  and  bran  baken  for  my  children.  I 
have  no  salt  bacon,  nor  no  cooked  meat  collops  for  to  make,  but  I  have 
parsley  and  leeks  and  many  cabbage  plants,  and  eke  a  cow  and  a 
calf,  and  a  cart-mare  to  draw  a-ficld  my  dung  while  the  drought 
lasteth,  and  by  this  livelihood  we  must  all  live  till  Lammas-tide 
(August),  and  by  that  I  hope  to  have  har\'est  in  my  crbft."  But 
it  was  not  till  Lammas-tide  that  high  wages  and  the  new  com 
bade  "  Hunger  go  to  sleep,"  and  during  the  long  spring  and  summer 
the  free  labourer,  and  the  "waster  that  will  not  work  but  wander 
about,  that  will  eat  no  bread  but  the  finest  wheat,  nor  drink  but 
of  the  best  and  brownest  ale,"  was  a  source  of  social  and  political 
danger.  *'  He  gricvcth  him  against  God  and  grudgeth  against 
Reason,  and  then  curseth  he  the  King  and  all  his  Council  after  such 
law  to  allow  labourers  to  grieve.*'  The  terror  of  the  landowners 
expressed  itself  in  legislation  which  was  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  Statutes 
of  Labourers.  They  forbade  the  child  of  any  tiller  of  the  soil  to  be 
apprenticed  in  a  town.  They  prayed  Richard  to  ordain  "that  no 
bondman  or  bondwoman  shall  place  their  children  at  school,  as  has 
been  done,  so  as  to  advance  their  children  in  the  world  by  their  going 
into  the  Church."  The  new  colleges  which  were  being  founded  at  the 
two  Universities  at  this  moment  closed  their  gates  upon  villeins.  It 
was  the  failure  of  such  futile  efforts  to  effect  their  aim  which  drove 
the  energy  of  the  great  proprietors  into  a  new  direction,  and  in  the 
end  revolutionized  the  whole  agricultural  system  of  the  countr)'. 
Sheep-farming  required  fewer  hands  than  tillage,  and  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  labour  tended  to  throw  more  and  more  land  into 
sheep-farms.  In  the  decrease  of  jjcrsonal  service,  as  villeinage  died 
away,  it  became  the  interest  of  the  lord  to  diminish  the  number  of 
tenants  on  his  estate  as  it  had  been  before  his  interest  to  maintain  it, 
and  he  did  this  by  massing  the  small  allotments  together  into  larger 
holdings.  By  this  course  of  eviction  the  number  of  the  free-labour 
class  was  enormously  increased  while  the  area  of  cmployTncnt  was 
diminished  ;  and  the  social  danger  from  vagabondage  and  the  "  sturdy 
beggar  "  grew  every  day  greater  till  it  brought  about  the  despotism  of 
the  Tudors. 

This  social  danger  mingled  with  the  yet  more  formidable  religious 
peril  which  sprang  from  the  party  violence  of  the  later  Lollardrj-.  The 
{persecution  of  Courtenay  had  deprived  the  religious  reform  of  its 
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e  learned  adherents  and  of  the  support  of  the  Universities,  while 

/cllfs  death  hnd  robbed  it  of  its  head  at  a  moment  when  little  had 

^n  done  save  a  work  of  destruction.     From  that  moment  Lollardry 

d  to  b«  in  any  sense  an  organized  movement,  and  crumbled  into 

ineral  spirit  of  revolt.    All  the  religious  and  social  discontent  of 

e  times  floated  instinctively  to  this  new  centre  ;  the  socialist  dreams 

Sthe  pcasuntrir,  the  new  and  keener  spirit  of  personal  morality,  the 

lied  of  the  friars,  the  jealousy  of  the  great  lords  towards  the  prelacy, 

lefanoticism  of  the  rcformingiealot,  were  blended  together  ina  common 

stilhy  to  the  Church  and  a  common  resolve  to  substitute  personal 

~  .s  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  system.   But  it  was  thiswant 

Korganbaiion,  this  looseness  and  fluidity  of  the  new  movement,  that 

c  il  penetrate  through  every  class  of  society.     Women  as  well  as 

]  became  the  preachers  of  the  new  sect.     Lollardry  had  its  own 

)ols,  its  own  books ;  its  pamphlets  were  passed  everywhere  from 

1  to  hand  ;   scurrilous  ballads  which   revived  the  old  attacks  of 

a  the  Angevin  times  upon  tlie  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  clergy 

e  sung  at  every  comer.     Nobles,  like  the  E.irl  of  Salisbury,  and  at 

T  lime  Sir  John  Oldca^tle,  pbced  themselves  openly  at  the  head 

pthe  canse  And  threw  open  their  gates  as  a  reluge  for  its  missiomiries. 

its  hatred  of  the  clergy  became  fiercely  Lollard,  and  defended 

i^Uard  preacher  who  had  ventured  to  advocate  the  new  doctrines  from 

Bptilpit  ofSC.  Paul's.  One  of  its  mayorsjjohnof  Northampton,  showed 

c  of  the  new  morality  by  the  Puritan  spirit  in  which  he  dealt 

kh  the  motuls  of  the  city.  Compelled  to  act,  as  he  said,  by  the  remiss- 

K  of  the  clergy,  who  connived  for  money  at  every  kind  of  debauchery, 

f  arrested    the  loose  women,  cut  oiT  their  hair,  and  carted  them 

lugh  the  streets  as  an  object  of  public  scon^     Dut  the  moral  spirit 

Bw  miivcmcnt,  though  infinitely  its  grander  side,  was  less  dan- 

o  the  Church  than  its  open  repudiation  of  the  older  doctrines 

1  systems  of  Christendom.     Out  of  the  floating  mass  of  opinion 

pich  bore  the  n»mc  of  Lollardry  one  great  faith  gradually  evolved 

a  tajtb  in  the  sole  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  source  of  religious 

The  translation  of  Wyclif  did  its  work.    .Scripture,  complains 

m  of  Leicester,  "  became  a  vulgar  thing,  and  more  open  to  lay 

k  And  women  that  knew  how  to  read  than  it  is  wont  to  be  to  clerks 

Consequences  which  Wyclif  had  perhaps  shrunk  fmm 

^wing  were  boldly  drawn  by  his    disciples      The  Church   was 

d  to  have  become  apostate,  its  priesthood  was  denounced  as  no 

iestbood,  itb  sacraments  as  idolatry.     Itwasinvuin  that  the  clergy 

mpled  to   stifle  the  new  movement  by  their  old  weapon  of  perse- 

The  jealousy  entertained  by  the  baronageand  gentry  of  every 

on  of  the  Church  to  secular  power  fi'iled  its  efltirts  to  make 

eculion  effective.  At  the  moment  of  the  Peasant  Revolt,  Courtenay 

Kured  the  enactment  of  a  statute  which  commissioned  the  ^lientTs  to 
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seize  all  persons  convicted  before  the  bishops  of  preaching  heresy. 
But  the  statute  was  repealed  in  the  next  session,  and  the  CommoDS 
added  to  the  bitterness  of  the  blow  by  their  protest  that  they  considiei«d 
it  "  in  nowise  their  interest  to  be  more  under  the  jutisdiction  of  the 
prelates  or  more  bound  by  them  than  their  ancestors  had  been  in 
times  past."  Heresy  indeed  was  still  a  felony  by  the  common  law^and 
if  as  yet  we  meet  with  no  instances  of  the  punishment  of  heretics  by 
the  fire  it  was  because  the  threat  of  such  a  death  was  commonly 
followed  by  the  recantation  of  the  Lollard.  But  the  restriction  of  each 
bishop's  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  his  own  diocese  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  arrest  the  wandering  preachers  of  the  new  doctrine,  and 
the  civil  punishment — even  if  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  public  opinion 
-  -  seems  to  have  long  fallen  into  desuetude.  Experience  proved  to  the 
prelates  that  few  sheriffs  would  arrest  on  the  mere  warrant  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical officer,  and  that  no  royal  court  would  issue  the  writ  "for  the 
hurninj;  of  a  heretic  "  on  a  bishop's  requisition.  But  powerless  as  the 
efforts  of  ihc  Church  were  for  purposes  of  repression,  they  were  effective 
in  rousin;^  the  temper  of  the  Lollards  into  a  bitter  fanaticism.  The 
Lollard  tc.iclicrs  directed  their  fiercest  invectives  against  the  weahh 
and  sccularity  of  the  great  Churchmen.  In  a  formal  petition  to  Pariia- 
mcnt  they  mingled  denunciations  of  the  riches  of  the  clergy  with  an  open 
profession  of  disbelief  in  transubstantiation,  priesthood,  pilgrimages, 
and  image  worship,  and  a  demand,  which  illustrates  the  strange  medle)' 
of  opinions  which  jostled  together  in  the  new  movement,  that  war 
might  be  declared  unchristian,  and  that  trades  such  as  those  of  the 
goldsmith  or  the  armourer,  which  were  contrary  to  apostolical  poverty, 
might  be  banished  from  the  realm.  They  contended  (and  it  is  re- 
markable that  a  Parliament  of  the  next  reign  adopted  the  statement) 
that  from  the  superfluous  revenues  of  the  Church,  if  once  they  were 
applied  to  purposes  of  general  utility,  the  King  might  maintain  fifteen 
earls,  fifteen  hundred  knights,  and  six  thousand  squires,  besides 
endowing  a  hundred  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  distress  of  the  landowners,  the  general  disorganization  of  the 
countr)',  in  every  part  of  which  bands  of  marauders  were  openly 
defying  the  law,  the  panic  of  the  Church  and  of  society  at  large  as  the 
projects  of  the  Lollards  shaped  themselves  into  more  daring  and 
revolutionary  forms,  added  a  fresh  keenness  to  the  national  discontent 
at  the  languid  and  inefficient  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  junction  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  had  made  them  masters  of  the  seas ;  what 
fragments  were  left  of  Ciuienne  lay  at  their  mercy,  and  the  northern 
frontier  of  England  itself  was  flung  open  to  France  by  the  alliance  of  the 
Scots.  The  landing  of  a  French  force  in  the  Forth  roused  the  whole 
countr>'  to  a  des|)crate  effort,  and  a  large  and  well-equipped  army  of 
Englishmen  penetrated  as  far  as  Edinburjyh  in  the  vain  hope  of  bringing 
their  enemy  to  battle.     A  more  terrible  blow  had  been  struck  in  the  re- 
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n  of  Ghent  b^  the  French  troops,  and  the  loss  of  the  one  remaining 

!l  for  English  commerce ;  while  (he  forces  which  should  have  been 

toyed  in  saving  it,  and  in  the  protection  oFlhe  English  shares  against 

t  of  invasion,  were  squandered  by  John  of  Gaunt  on  the  Spanish 

n  pursuit  of  a  visionary  crown,  which  he  claimed  in  his  wife's 

t,  ihc  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel.     The  enterprise  showed  thai  The 

^e  had  now  abandoned  the  hope  of  directing  affairs  at  home    Robert 

and  Michael  dc  U  Pole,  ihe  Earl  of  Suffolk,  bad  stood  since 

ksupprcsston  of  the  revoli  at  the  head  of  the  royal  councils,  and  their 

"idy  purpose  was  to  drive  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  from  power.     But 

Kdepartun!  of  John  of  Gaunt  only  called  to  the  fiont  his  brother  and 

^  son,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Earl  of  Derby;   while  the 

fwarm   prosecution   of  the   war,  the  profuse   expenditure  of  the 

at,  and  above  all  the  manifest  will  of  the  King  to  free  himself  from 

y  control,  estranged  the  Lower  House.    The  Parliament 

lied  Suffolk  for  corruption,  and   appointed   a   commission  of 

Ky  for  a  year,  of  which  Gloucester  was  the  leading  spirit.     The 

mpl  of  the  young  King  at  the  close  of  the  session  to  reverse  these 

mies  was  crushed  by  the  appearance  of  Gloucester  and  his  friends  , 

:  in  the  Merciless  Parliament  a  charge  of  high  treason  hurried 

xileor  to  death  Suffolk  with  his  supporters,  the  6vc  judges  who 

S  pronounced  the  commission  to  be  in  itself  illegal  were  banished, 

I  foar  members  of  the  royal  household  sent  to  the  block.     But 

)  a  year  had  passed  when  Richard  found  himself  strong  enough 

enk  down  by  a  word  the  government  against  which  he  had  strug- 

inly.     Entering  the  Council  he  suddenly  asked  his  uncle  to 

llbim  how  old  he  was.  "  Your  Highness,"  replied  Gloucester,  "  is  in 

S  twenty-fourth  year."   "  Then  I  am  old  enough  to  manage  my  own 

Vs,"  said  Richard  coolly.   "  1  have  been  longer  under  ^aidianship  ' 

I  any  ward  in  my  realm.     I  thank  you  for  your  past  services,  my  ' 

but  I  need  them  no  longer." 

eight  years  theKingwielded  the  power  which  thus  passed  quietly 

b  his  hands  with  singular  wisdom  and  good  fortune.  On  the  one  hand 

Tried  his  peace  policy  into  effect  by  negotiations  with  France,  which 

q^hl  about  a  truce  renewed  year  by  year  till  it  was  prolnnged  in 

14  for  four  years,  and  this  period  of  rest  was  lengthened  for  twenty-five 

t  by  a  subsequent  agreement  on  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  the 

Igblei  of  Charles  the  Sixth.   On  the  other  he  announced  his  resolve 

rule  by  the  advice  of  his  Parliament,  submitted  to  its  censure,  and 

Bultcd  ft  on  all  matters  of  importance,     tn  a  short  canipaign  he 

pfied  Ireland  ;  and  the  Lollard  troubles  which  had  threatened  during 

■  sbaence  died  away  on  his  return.     But  the  brilliant  abilities  which 

:bnd  shared  with  the  rest  ofthePlantagcnetswere  marred  by  alilful 

Mnstancy.  an  insane  pride,  and  a  craving  for  absolute  power.     His 

incle,  Ihe  Dake  of  Gloucester,  remained  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  ; 
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while  Ihe  King  had  secured  the  fricndBhiporjohn  of  Gaum,  and  of  his 
son  Henry,  P^arl  of  Derby.  The  readine-^s  with  which  Richiinl  netted 
on  an  opportunity  of  provoking  a  ronleal  shows  the  bldcrni^'^^  ivi:!] 
which  during  the  long  years  thai  had  passed  since  the  flight  n(  SiitTnlik 
he  had  brooded  over  his  projetls  of  vengeance.  The  Diikc  of  t.Vui- 
ccster  and  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick  were  arrested  on  a  charjje 
of  conspiracy.  A  Parliament  packed  with  royal  partiiitns  wft«  used  li> 
crush  Richard'sopponenls.  The  pardonsgranied  nine  years  before  were 
recalled  ;  the  commission  of  regency  declared  to  have  been  illcgal.nnd 
its  promoters  guilty  of  treason.  The  blow  was  ruthlessly  followed  up. 
The  Duke  was  saved  from  a  trial  by  a  sudden  deaih  in  his  prison  at 
Citlnis  1  while  his  chief  supporter,  Anmdel,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  impeached  and  banished,  and  the  nobles  of  his  party  con- 
demned 10  death  and  imprisonment.  The  measures  inlroducnl 
iniu  the  Parliament  of  ihe  following  year  showed  that  tic^tdM 
his  projects  of  revenge  Richard's  designs  had  widened  into  n  dehnite 
plan  of  absolute  government.  It  declared  null  the  proceedings  nf  the 
Parliament  of  1388.  He  was  freed  from  Parliameniary  control  by  the 
grant  to  him  of  a  subsidy  upon  wool  and  leather  for  the  (ermof  hiii  life. 
His  next  stepgnt  rid  or  Parlismeni  itself.  A  committee  of  twelve 
peers  and  six  commoners  was  appointed  in  Parliament,  with  jtowrr  10 
continue  Iheir  sittings  after  its  dissolution  and  l»  "  examine  and  dciei- 
niine  all  mailers  and  subjects  which  had  been  moved  in  ibc  pn 
of  the  King,  with  all  the  dependences  nf  those  not  ikierniined.' 
aim  of  Richard  was  to  supersede  by  means  of  this  permanent  ci 
sion  the  body  from  which  it  originated:  he  at  n 
determine  causes  and  carry  out  his  will,  and  forced  from  every  ti 
of  the  Crown  an  oath  to  recognize  the  validity  of  its  acts  and  to  o 
any  attempts  to  alter  or  revoke  them.  With  such  an  engine  t 
command  the  King  was  alKoluic,  and  with  the  appeannee  af  aT 
ism  the  temper  of  his  reign  suddenly  changed.  A  system  of  ( 
loans,  Ihe  sale  of  charters  of  pardon  to  Gloucester's  adherents,  tl 
lawry  of  seven  counties  at  once  on  the  plea  that  they  had  suppc 
his  enemies  and  must  purchase  pardon,  a  reckless  interference  w* 
course  of  justice,  roused  into  new  life  the  social  and  political  disc 
which  was  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  Crown. 
I  By  his  good  government  and  by  his  evd  govcmiucnt  alike,  B 
had  succeeded  in  alienating  every  class  of  his  subjects,  h. 
estranged  the  nobles  by  his  peace  policy,  the  landowners  by  his  n 
to  sanction  the  Insane  measures  of  repression  they  directed  a 
the  labourer,  the  merchant  class  by  his  illegal  exactions,  » 
Church  by  bis  want  of  teal  against  the  l.olUrds,  Richaid  bin 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  Lollards,  and  the  new 
daitger  was  held  firmly  at  bay.  But  the  royn]  ofBcers  showed  11 
leaJ  in  aiding  ihe  bishops  to  seiietir  punish  ihe  heretical  teachers,^ 
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iDanir)'   found  favour  in   (he   very  precincts   of  ihe   Court ;  it  was 

tvugli  the  palmnage  of  RkhanJ's  first  queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  that 

■  irticts  and  Bible  of  the  Reformer  had  been  introduced  imo  her 

e  land, in  give  rise  to  the  remarkable  movement  which  found  its 

brtiest  leaders  in  John  Hiiss  and  Jerome  of  Priigue.     Richard  stood 

Kisi  alone  in  fact  in  his  realm,  but  even  this  accumulated  mass  of 

piTcd  might  have  failed  to  crush  him  had  not  an  act  of  jealousy  and 

RDtny  placed  an  able  and  unscrupulous  lender  at  the  head  of  the 

Uonal  discoDlcnt.     Henry,  Earl  of  Derby  and  Duke  of  Hereford, tlie 

>n  of  John  of  Gaunt,  though  he  had  taken  part  against  his  royal 

n  the  earlier  troubles  of  his  reign, bad  loyally  supported  him  in 

nt  measures  against  Gloucester.     No  sooner,  however,  were 

e  measures  successful  than  Richard  Uimed  his  new  power  against 

;  danKCrous  House  of  Lancaster,  and  availing  himself  of  a 

BtrTcI  between  the  Dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  In  which  each 

'   bandied    accusations   of   treason   against   the  other,   banished 

b  ftrim  the  realm.     Banishment  was  soon  followed  by  the  annulling 

C  which  h.id  been  given  to  Henry  to  receive  his  inheritance  on 

Pin  of  GjuiiI's  death,  and  the  King  himself  seiied  the  Lancastrian 

.At  the  moment  when  he  had  thus  driven  his  cousin  to  despair, 

Ichanl  crossed  into  Ireland  to  complete  the  work  of  conquest  and 

ir  which  he  had  begun  there ;  and  Archbishop  Arundel,  an 

■  tike  liiiiisclf,  urged  the  Duke  to  take  advanl;ige  of  llie  King's 

e  for  the  recovery  of  his  rights.     Eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  ^ 

inch  Cnurt,  .-it  which  he  had  taken  shelter,  llenr)'  landed  with  a 

■BiUol  of  men  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  at  onte  joined 

f  ifac  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  the  heads  of  the 

t  bouses  of  the  Perctes  and  the  Nevilles ;  and,  with  an  army 

F  as  he  advanced,  entered  triumphantly  into  London.     The 

ike  of  York,  whom  the  King  had  left  regent,  submitted,  and  his 

«  joined  those  of  Henrj-  ;  and  when  Richard  landed  at  Milford 

baven  lie  found  the  kingdom  lost.     His  own  army  dispersed  as  it  , 

ided,  and  the  deserted  King  fled  in  disguise  to  North  Wales,  to  find 
if  second  force  which  the   Earl  of  Salisbury  had  gathered  for  his  s 
t  alieady  disbanded.     Invited  to  a  conference  with  the  Duke  of 
mcasler  at  Flint,  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  rebel  forces. 
D  betrayed,"  he  cried,  as  the  view  of  his  enemies  burst  on  him  from 
V  bill  (  "  there  are  pennons  and  banners  in  the  valley."     But  it  was  I 
e  for  retreat.    Richard  was  seiied  and  broi^ht  before  hiscousin.    ' 
le  before  ray  lime,"  said  Lancaster,  "  but  I  will  show  you  the  ri 
our  people,my  lord,  complain  that  for  the  space  of  twenty  yci 
u  huve  ruled  them  harshly :  however,  if  it  please  God,  I  will  help  you 
ft  rule  ihciii  better."    "  Fair  cousin,"  replied  the  King,  "  since  it  pleases 
il  pleases  me  well."     But  Henry's  designs  went  far  beyond  a  share 
n  the  govcmiiieni  of  the  realm.     The  Pariiament  which  assembled  ii 
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Westminster  Hall  received  with  shouts  of  applause  a  forma]  paper  in 
which  Richard  resigned  the  crown  as  one  incapable  of  reigning  and 
worthy  for  his  great  demerits  to  be  deposed.  The  resignation  was  con- 
firmed by  a  solemn  Act  of  Deposition.  The  coronation  oath  was  read, 
and  a  long  impeachment,  which  stated  the  breach  of  the  promises 
made  in  it,  was  followed  by  a  solemn  vote  of  both  Houses  which 
removed  Richard  from  the  state  and  authority  of  King.  According 
to  the  strict  rules  of  hereditary  descent  as  construed  by  the  feudal 
lawyers,  by  an  assumed  analogy  with  the  descent  of  ordinary  estates. 
the  crown  would  now  have  passed  to  a  house  which  had  at  an  earlier 
period  played  a  leading  part  in  the  revolutions  of  the  Edwards.  The 
great  grandson  of  the  Mortimer  who  brought  about  the  deposition 
of  Edward  the  Second  had  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lionel 
of  Clarence,  the  third  son  of  Edward  the  Third.  The  childlessness  of 
Richard  and  the  death  of  Edward's  second  son  without  issue  placed 
Edmund,  his  grandson  by  this  marriage,  first  among  the  claimants  of 
I  he  crown ;  but  he  was  a  child  of  six  years  old,  the  strict  rule  of 
hereditary  descent  had  never  received  any  formal  recognition  in  the 
case  of  the  crown,  and  precedent  had  established  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  choose  in  such  a  case  a  successor  among  any  other 
members  of  the  Royal  House.  Only  one  such  successor  was  in  fact 
possible.  Rising  from  his  seat  and  crossing  himself,  Henry  of  Lancaster 
solemnly  challenged  the  crown  **  as  that  I  am  descended  by  right  line 
of  blood  coming  from  the  good  lord  King  Henr>'  the  Third,  and  through 
that  right  that  God  of  His  grace  hath  sent  me  with  help  of  my  kin  and 
of  my  friends  to  recover  it :  the  which  realm  wa.s  in  point  to  be  undone 
for  default  of  governance  and  undoing  of  good  laws.'*  Whatever  defects 
such  a  claim  mi>^ht  present  were  more  than  covered  by  the  solemn 
recognition  of  Parliament.  The  two  Archbishops,  taking  the  new 
sovereign  by  the  band,  seated  him  upon  the  throne,  and  Henry  in 
emphatic  words  ratified  the  compact  between  himself  and  his  people. 
"  Sirs,''  he  said  to  the  prelates,  lords,  knights,  and  buigesses  gathered 
round  him,  **  I  thank  God  and  you,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  all 
estates  of  the  land  :  and  do  you  to  wit  it  is  not  my  will  that  any  man 
think  that  by  way  of  conquest  I  would  disinherit  any  of  his  heritage, 
franchises,  or  other  rights  that  he  ought  to  have,  nor  put  him  out  of 
the  good  that  he  has  and  has  had  by  the  good  laws  and  customs  of 
the  realm,  except  those  persons  that  have  been  against  the  good 
purpose  and  the  common  profit  of  the  realm." 

Section  VI.— The  House  of  Iiuicaster,  1399— l^Ofl. 

[Authot-itUs. — For  Henry  TV.  the  **  Annates  Henrici  Quarli"  and  Walsing- 
ham,  as  before.  For  his  successor,  the  **  Acti  1  lenrici  Quinti "  by  Titus  Livius, 
a  chaplain  in  the  royal  anny  (English  Historical  Society)  ;  a  life  by  Elmhain, 
Prior  of  Lenton,  simpler  in  style  but  identical  in  arrany[einent  and  facts  with 
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the  former  work  ;  a  biography  by  Robert  Redman  ;  a  metrical  Chronicle  by 
Elmhani  (published  in  Rolls  Series  in  "  Memorials  of  Henry  V. ") ;  and  the 
meagre  chronicles  of  Hardy ng  and  Otterboume.  Monsirelet  is  the  most 
important  French  authority  for  this  period  ;  fur  the  Norman  campaigns  see 
M.  Paisenx's  "  Siege  de  Rouen  "  (Caen,  1S67).  Lord  Brougham  has  given  a 
▼igorons  and,  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  valuable  sketch  of  this  perio<l 
in  his  *'  History  of  England  under  the  House  of  Lancaster."] 

Raised  to  the  throne  by  a  Parliamentary  revolution  and  resting  its 
claims  on  a  Parliamentary  title,  the  House  of  Lancaster  was  precluded 
by  its  very  position  from  any  resumption  of  the  late  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  Crown  which  had  culminated  in  the  bold 
eflfort  of  Richard  the  Second.  During  no  period  of  our  early  history' 
were  the  powers  of  the  two  Houses  so  frankly  recognized.  The  tone 
of  Henry  the  Fourth  till  the  very  close  of  his  reign  is  that  of  humble 
compliance  with  the  prayers  of  the  Parliament,  and  even  his  imperious 
successor  shrank  almost  with  timidity  from  any  conflict  with  it.  But 
the  Crown  had  been  bought  by  other  pledges  less  noble  than  that  of 
constitutional  rule.  The  support  of  the  nobles  had  been  partly  won  by 
the  hope  of  a  renewal  of  the  fatal  war  with  France.  The  support  of  the 
Church  had  been  purchased  by  the  more  terrible  promise  of  persecution. 
The  last  pledge  was  speedily  redeemed.  In  the  first  Convocation  of 
his  reign  Henry  declared  himself  the  protector  of  the  Church  and 
ordered  the  prelates  to  take  measures  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  and 
of  the  wandering  preachers.  His  declaration  was  but  a  prelude  to  the 
Statute  of  Heresy  which  was  passed  at  the  opening  of  140 1.  By  the 
provisions  of  this  infamous  Act  the  hindrances  which  had  till  now 
neutralized  the  efforts  of  the  bishops  were  taken  away.  Not  only  were 
they  permitted  to  arrest  all  preachers  of  heresy,  all  schoolmasters  in- 
fected with  heretical  teaching,  all  owners  and  writers  of  heretical  books, 
and  to  imprison  them,  even  if  they  recanted,  at  the  King^s  pleasure,  but 
a  refusal  to  abjure  or  a  relapse  after  abjuration  enabled  them  to  hand 
over  the  heretic  to  the  civil  officers,  and  by  these—  so  ran  the  first  legal 
enactment  of  religious  bloodshed  which  defiled  our  Statute-book-  he 
was  to  be  burned  on  a  high  place  before  the  people.  The  statute  was 
hardly  passed  when  William  Sautre,  a  parish  priest  at  Lynn,  became 
its  first  victim.  Nine  years  later  a  layman,  John  Badby,  was  committed 
to  the  flames  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  a  denial  of 
transubstantiation.  The  groans  of  the  sufferer  were  taken  for  a  re- 
cantation, and  the  Prince  ordered  the  fire  to  be  plucked  away  ;  but  the 
oiTer  of  life  and  of  a  pension  failed  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  Lollard, 
and  he  was  hurled  back  to  his  doom.  The  enmity  of  France,  and 
the  fierce  resentment  of  the  Reformers,  added  danger  to  the  incessant 
revolts  which  threatened  the  throne  of  Henry.  The  mere  maintenance 
of  his  power  through  the  troubled  years  of  his  reign  is  the  best  proof 
of  the  King's  ability.  A  conspiracy  of  Richard's  kinsmen,  the  Karls 
of  Huntingdon  and  Kent,  was  suppressed,  and  was  at  once  followed  hy 
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Richard's  death  in  prison.  The  Pcrcies  broke  out  in  rebellion,  and 
Hotspur,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  leagued  himself 
with  the  Scots  and  with  the  insurgents  of  Wales.  He  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  an  obstinate  battle  near  Shrewsbury  ;  but  two  years  later 
his  father  rose  in  a  fresh  insurrection,  and  though  the  seizure  and 
execution  of  his  fellow-conspirator  Scrope,  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
drove  Northumberland  over  the  border,  he  remained  till  his  death  in  a 
later  inroad  a  peril  to  the  throne.  Encouraged  meanwhile  by  the 
weakness  of  England,  Wales,  so  long  tranquil,  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
her  conquerors,  and  the  whole  country  rose  at  the  call  of  Owen 
Olyndwr  or  Glendower,  a  descendant  of  its  native  princes.  Owen 
left  the  invaders,  as  of  old,  to  contend  with  famine  and  the  mountain 
storms  ;  but  they  had  no  sooner  retired  than  he  sallied  out  from  his 
inaccessible  fastnesses  to  win  victories  which  were  followed  by  the 
adhesion  of  all  North  Wales  and  great  part  of  the  South  to  his  cause, 
while  a  force  of  French  auxiliaries  was '  despatched  by  Charles  of 
France  to  his  aid.  It  was  only  the  restoration  of  peace  in  England 
which  enabled  Henry  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  Glyndwr's  success.  By 
slow  and  deliberate  campaigns  continued  through  four  years  the 
Prince  of  Wales  wrested  from  him  the  South  ;  his  subjects  in  the 
x\orth,  discouraged  by  successive  defeats,  gradually  fell  away  from 
his  standard  ;  and  the  repulse  of  a  bold  descent  upon  Shropshire 
drove  Owen  at  last  to  take  refuge  among  the  mountains  of  Snowdon, 
where  he  seems  to  have  maintained  the  contest,  single-handed,  till  his 
death.  With  the  close  of  the  Welsh  rising  the  Lancastrian  throne  felt 
itself  secure  from  without,  but  the  danger  from  the  Lollards  remained 
as  great  as  ever  within.  The  new  statute  and  its  terrible  penalties 
were  boldly  defied.  The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  in  the  first  of 
the  revolts  against  Henr)',  though  his  gory  head  was  welcomed  into 
London  by  a  procession  of  abbots  and  bishops  who  went  out  singing 
psalms  of  thanksgiving  to  meet  it,  only  transferred  the  leadership  of 
the  party  to  one  of  the  foremost  warriors  of  the  time.  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  whose  marriage  raised  him  to  the  title  of  Lord  Cobham,  threw 
open  his  castle  of  Cowling  to  the  Lollards  as  their  head-quarters, 
sheltered  their  preachers,  and  set  the  prohibitions  and  sentences  of 
the  bishops  at  defiance.  When  Henry  the  Fourth  died  in  1413 
worn  out  with  the  troubles  of  his  reign,  his  successor  was  forced 
to  deal  with  this  formidable  question.  The  bishops  demanded  that 
Cobham  should  be  brought  to  justice,  and  though  the  King  pleaded 
for  delay  in  the  case  of  one  who  was  so  close  a  friend,  his  open  defiance 
at  last  forced  him  to  act  A  body  of  royal  troops  arrested  Lord  Cobham 
and  carried  him  to  the  Tower.  His  escape  was  the  signal  for  a  vast 
revolt.  A  secret  order  summoned  the  Lollards  to  assemble  in  St 
Giles's  fields  outside  London.  We  gather,  if  not  the  real  aims  of  the 
rising,  at  least  the  terror  that  it  caused,  from  Henry's  statement  that 
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its  purpose  was  **  to  destroy  himself,  his  brothers,  and  several  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  lords ; ''  but  the  vigilance  of  the  young  King 
prevented  the  junction  of  the  Lollards  of  London  with  their  friends  in 
the  country,  and  those  who  appeared  at  the  place  of  meeting  were 
dispersed  by  the  royal  forces.  On  the  failure  of  the  rising  the  law  was 
rendered  more  rigorous.  Magistrates  were  directed  to  arrest  all 
Lollards  and  hand  them  over  to  the  bishops  ;  a  conviction  of  heresy 
was  made  to  entail  forfeiture  of  blood  and  of  estate ;  and  thirty-nine 
prominent  Lollards  were  brought  to  execution.  Cobham  escaped,  and 
for  four  years  longer  strove  to  rouse  revolt  after  revolt.  He  was  at 
last  captured  on  the  Welsh  border  and  burned  as  a  heretic. 

With  the  death  of  Oldcastle  the  political  activity  of  Lollardry 
came  suddenly  to  an  end,  while  the  steady  persecution  of  the 
bishops,  if  it  failed  to  extinguish  it  as  a  religious  movement,  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  vigour  and  energy  which  it  had  shown  at  the 
outset  of  its  career.  But  the  House  of  Lancaster  had,  as  yet,  only 
partially  accomplished  the  aims  with  which  it  mounted  the  throne.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  nobles,  one  of  Richard's  crimes  had  been  his  policy  of 
peace,  and  the  aid  which  they  gave  to  the  revolution  sprang  partly  from 
their  hope  of  a  renewal  of  the  war.  The  energy  of  the  war-party  was 
seconded  by  the  temper  of  the  nation  at  large,  already  forgetful  of  the 
suflferings  of  the  past  struggle  and  longing  only  to  wipe  olc  its  shame. 
The  internal  calamities  of  France  offered  at  this  niomeni  a  tempt inj:( 
opportunity  for  aggression.  Its  King,  Charles  the  Sixth,  was  a  maniac, 
while  its  princes  and  nobles  were  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the 
one  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  bearing  his  name,  the  other 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  bearing  the  title  of  Armagnacs.  The 
struggle  had  been  jealously  watched  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  his 
attempt  to  feed  it  by  pushing  an  English  force  into  France  at  once 
united  the  combatants.  Their  strife,  however,  recommenced  more 
bitterly  than  ever  when  the  claim  of  the  French  crown  by  Henry  the 
Fifth  on  his  accession  declared  his  purpose  of  renewing  the  war.  No 
claim  could  have  been  more  utterly  baseless,  for  the  Parliamentary 
title  by  which  the  House  of  Lancaster  held  England  could  give  it  no 
right  over  France,  and  the  strict  law  of  hereditary  succession  which 
Edward  asserted  could  be  pleaded,  if  pleaded  at  all,  only  by  the  House 
of  Mortimer.  Not  only  the  claim,  indeed,  but  the  very  nature  of  the 
war  itself  was  wholly  different  from  that  of  Edward  the  Third.  Edward  . 
had  been  forced  into  the  struggle  against  his  will  by  the  ceaseless  I 
attacks  of  France,  and  his  claim  of  the  crown  was  a  mere  afterthought  | 
to  secure  the  alliance  of  Flanders.  The  war  of  Henr}-,  on  the  other  i 
hand,  though  in  form  a  renewal  of  the  earlier  struggle  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  truce  made  by  Richard  the  Second,  was  in  fact  a  wanton 
aggression  on  the  part  of  a  nation  tempted  by  the  helplessness  of  its 
opponent  and  galled  by  the  memory  of  former  defeat.    Its  one  excuse 
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indeed  lay  in  the  att«icks  which  France  for  the  past  fifteen  years  had 
directed  against  the  Lancastrian  throne,  its  encouragement  of  every 
enemy  without  and  of  every  traitor  within.  In  the  summer  of  1415  the 
King  sailed  for  the  Norman  coast,  and  his  first  exploit  was  the  capture 
of  Harfleur.  Dysentery  made  havoc  in  his  ranks  during  the  siege,  and 
it  was  with  a  mere  handful  of  men  that  he  resolved  to  insult  the  enemy 
by  a  daring  march,  like  that  of  Edward,  upon  Calais.  The  discord, 
however,  on  which  he  probably  reckoned  for  security,  vanished 
before  the  actual  appearance  of  the  invaders  in  the  heart  of  France ; 
and  when  his  weary  and  half-starved  force  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Somme,  it  found  sixty  thousand  Frenchmen  encamped  on  the  field  of 
Agincourt  right  across  its  line  of  march.  Their  position,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  woods,  but  with  a  front  so  narrow  that  the  dense  masses 
were  drawn  up  thirty  men  deep,  was  strong  for  purposes  of  defence  but 
ill  suited  for  attack  ;  and  the  French  leaders,  warned  by  the  experience 
of  Crdcy  and  Poitiers,  resolved  to  await  the  English  advance.  Henr>', 
on  the  other  hand,  had  no  choice  between  attack  and  unconditional 
surrender.  His  troops  were  starving,  and  the  way  to  Calais  lay  across 
the  French  army.  But  the  King's  courage  rose  with  the  periL  A 
knight  in  his  train  wished  that  the  thousands  of  stout  warriors  l>ing 
idle  that  night  in  England  had  been  standing  in  his  ranks.  Henry 
'  answered  with  a  burst  of  scorn.  "  I  would  not  have  a  single  man 
I  more,"  he  replied.  "  If  God  give  us  the  victory,  it  will  be  plain  that 
j  we  owe  it  to  His  grace.  If  not,  the  fewer  we  are,  the  less  loss  for 
England."  Starving  and  sick  as  were  the  handful  of  men  whom  he 
led,  they  shared  the  spirit  of  their  le.ider.  As  the  chill  rainy  night 
'  passed  away,  his  archers  bared  their  arms  and  breasts  to  give  fair  play 
i  to  "  the  crooked  slick  and  the  grey  goose  wing,"  but  for  which — as  the 
rime  ran — "  England  were  but  a  fling,"  and  with  a  great  shout  sprang 
forward  to  the  attack.  The  sight  of  their  advance  roused  the  fiery 
pride  of  the  French  ;  the  wise  resolve  of  their  leaders  was  forgotten, 
and  the  dense  mass  of  men-at-arms  plunged  heavily  forward  through 
miry  ground  on  the  English  front.  But  at  the  first  sign  of  movement 
Henry  had  halted  his  line,  and  fixing  in  the  ground  the  sharpened 
stakes  with  which  each  man  was  furnished,  his  archers  poured  their 
fatal  arrow  flights  into  the  hostile  ranks.  The  carnage  was  terrible, 
but  the  desperate  charges  of  the  French  knighthood  at  last  drove  the 
English  archers  to  the  neighbouring  woods,  from  which  they  were 
still  able  to  pour  their  shot  into  the  enemy's  flanks,  while  Henry,  with 
the  men-at-anns  around  him,  flung  himself  on  the  French  line.  In  the 
terrible  struggle  which  followed  the  King  bore  off  the  palm  of  bravery: 
he  was  felled  once  by  a  blow  from  a  French  mace,  and  the  crown  on 
his  helmet  was  cleft  by  the  sword  of  the  Duke  of  Alengon ;  but  the 
enemy  was  at  last  broken,  and  the  defeat  of  the  main  body  of  the  French 
was  followed  at  once  by  the  rout  of  their  reserve.     The  triumph  was 
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more  complete,  as  the  odds  were  even  greater,  than  at  Crdcy.  Eleven 
thousand  Fren:hmen  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
princes  and  great  lords  were  among  the  fallen. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt  was  small,  for  the 
English  army  was  too  exhausted  for  pursuit,  and  it  made  its  way  to 
Calais  only  to  return  to  England.  The  war  was  limited  to  a  contest 
for  the  command  of  the  Channel,  till  the  increasing  bitterness  of  the 
strife  between  the  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs  encouraged  Henry  to 
resume  his  attempt  to  recover  Normandy.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  aim  in  this  enterprise — whether  it  were,  as  has  been  suggested,  to 
provide  a  refuge  for  his  house,  should  its  power  be  broken  in  England, 
or  simply  to  acquire  a  command  of  the  seas— the  patience  and  skill 
with  which  his  object  was  accomplished  raise  him  high  in  the  rank 
of  military  leaders.  Disembarking  with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Touque,  he  stormed  Caen,  received  the  surrender  of 
Bayeux,  reduced  Alen^on  and  Falaise,  and  detaching  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  to  occupy  the  Cotentin,  made  himself  master  of 
Avranches  and  Domfront.  With  Lower  Normandy  wholly  in  his 
hands,  he  advanced  upon  Evreux,  captured  Louviers,  and,  seizing  Pont- 
de-l'Arche,  threw  his  troops  across  the  Seine.  The  end  of  these 
masterly  movements  was  now  revealed.  Kouen  was  at  this  time 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  of  the  towns  of  P>ance  ;  its  walls  were 
defended  by  a  powerful  artillery ;  Alan  Blanchard,  a  brave  and 
resolute  patriot,  infused  the  fire  of  his  own  temper  into  the  vast 
population  ;  and  the  garrison,  already  strong,  was  backed  by  fifteen 
thousand  citizens  in  arms.  But  the  genius  of  Henry  was  more  than 
equal  to  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  lie  had  secured 
himself  from  an  attack  on  his  rear  by  the  reduction  of  Lower  Nor- 
mandy, his  earlier  occupation  of  Harfleur  severed  the  town  from  the 
sea,  and  his  conquest  of  Pont-de-l'Arche  cut  it  olT  from  relief  on 
the  side  of  Paris.  Slowly  but  steadily  the  King  drew  his  lines  of 
investment  round  the  doomed  city ;  a  flotilla  was  brought  up  from 
Harfleur,  a  bridge  of  boats  thrown  over  the  Seine  above  the  town, 
the  deep  trenches  of  the  besiegers  protected  by  posts,  and  the  des- 
perate sallies  of  the  g.irrison  stubbornly  beaten  back.  For  six  months 
Rouen  held  resolutely  out,  but  famine  told  fast  on  the  vast  throng 
of  country  fol'.c  who  had  taken  refuge  within  its  walls.  Twelve 
thousand  of  these  were  at  last  thrust  out  of  the  city  gates,  but  the  cold 
policy  of  the  conqueror  refused  them  passage,  and  they  perished 
between  the  trenches  and  the  walls.  In  the  hour  of  their  <igony 
women  gave  birth  to  infants,  but  even  the  new-born  babes  which 
were  drawn  up  in  baskets  to  receive  baptism  were  lowered  again 
to  die  on  their  mothers'  breasts.  It  was  little  better  within  the  town 
itself.  As  winter  drew  on  one-half  of  the  population  wasted  away. 
"  War,**  said  the  terrible  King,  **  has  three  handmaidens  ever  waiting 
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on  her,  Fire,  Blocx],  and  Famine,  and  I  have  chosen  the  meekest  maid 
of  the  three.''  But  his  demand  of  unconditional  surrender  nenred  the 
citizens  to  a  resolve  of  despair ;  they  determined  to  fire  the  city  and 
fling  themselves  in  a  mass  on  the  English  lines ;  and  Henry,  fearful 
lest  his  prize  should  escape  him  at  the  last,  was  driven  to  ofTer  terms. 
Those  who  rejected  a  foreigfn  yoke  were  suffered  to  leave  the  city,  but 
his  vengeance  reserved  its  victim  in  Alan  Blanchard,  and  the  brave 
patriot  was  at  Henry's  orders  put  to  death  in  cold  blood. 

A  few  sieges  completed  the  reduction  of  Normandy.     The  King's 
designs  were  still  limited  to  the  acquisition  of  that  province;  and 
pausing  in  his  career  of  conquest,  he  strove  to  win  its  loyalty  by  a 
remission  of  taxation  and  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  to  seal  its 
possession  by  a  formal  peace  with  the  French  Crown.     The  confer- 
ences, however,  which  were  held  for  this  purpose  at  Pontoise  failed 
through  the  temporary  reconciliation  of  the  French  factions,  while 
the  length  and  expense  of  the  war  began  to  rouse  remonstrance  and 
discontent  at  home.     The   King's  difticulties  were  at   their  height 
when  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  Montereau,  in 
the  ver>'  presence  of  the  Dauphin  with  whom  he  had  come  to  hold 
conference,  rekindled  the  fires  of  civil  strife.     The  whole  Burgundian 
party,  with  the  new  Duke,  Philip  the  Good,  at  its  head,  flung  itself  in 
a  wild  thirst  for  revenge  into  Henry's  hands.    The  mad  King,  Charles 
the  Sixth,  with  his  Queen  and  daughters,  were  in  Philip's  j)ower;  and 
in  his  resolve  to  exclude  the   Dauphin  from  the  throne  the  Duke 
stooped  to  buy  English  aid  by  giving  Catharine,  the  eldest  of  the 
French  princesses,  in  marriage  to  Henry,  by  conferring  on  him  the 
Regency  during  the  life  of  Charles,  and  by  recognizing  his  succession  to 
the  crown  at  that  sovereign's  death.     The  treaty  was  solemnly  ratified 
by  Charles  himself  in  a  conference  at  Troyes,  and  Henry,  who  in  his 
new  capacity  of  Regent  had  undertaken  to  conquer  in  the  name  of 
his  father-in-law  the  territory  held  by  the  Dauphin,  reduced  the  towns 
of  the  Upper  Seine  and  entered  Paris  in  triumph  side  by  side  with 
the  King.     The  States- General  of  the  realm  were  solemnly  convened 
to  the  capital ;  and  strange  as  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Troyes 
must  have   seemed,  they  were    confirmed  without   a  murmur,  and 
Henry  was  formally  recognized  as  the  future  sovereign  of  France.    A 
defeat  of  his  brother  Clarence  in  Anjou  called  him  back  to  the  war. 
His  reappearance  in  the  field  was  marked  by  the  capture  of  Dreux, 
and  a  repulse  before  Orleans  was  redeemed  by  his  success  in  the 
long  and  obstinate  siege  of  Mcaux.     At  no  time  had  the  fortunes  of 
Henry  reached  a  higher  pitch  than  at  the  moment  when  he  felt  the 
touch  of  death.     But  the  rapidity  of  his  disease  baffled  the  skill  of 
physicians,  and  with  a  strangely  characteristic  regret  that  he  had  not 
lived  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  great  conqueror 
passed  away. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  NE  W  MONARCH  V, 


Section  I.— Joui  of  Arc,  145U1— 1431. 

[Amtkorities. — The  "Wars  of  the  English  in  France,"  and  Blondcl's  work 
"De  Reductione  Normanniac/'  both  published  by  the  Master  of  ihe  Rolls, 
give  ample  information  on  the  military  side  of  this  ]>erio<i.  Monstrelet 
remains  oar  chief  source  of  knowledge  on  the  French  side.  The  "  Proces  de 
Jeanne  d'Arc"  (published  by  the  Societe  de  THistoire  de  France)  is  the  only 
real  aathority  for  her  history.  For  English  affairs  we  are  reduced  to  the 
meagre  accounts  of  William  of  Worcester,  of  the  Continuator  of  the  Crov\]and 
Chronicle,  and  of  Fabyan.  Fabyan,  a  London  alderman  with  a  strong  bias  in 
fiiTonr  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  is  useful  for  London  only.  I'he  Continu- 
ator is  one  of  the  best  of  his  class,  and  though  connected  with  the  House  of 
York,  the  date  of  his  work,  which  appeared  soon  after  Hosworth  Fielrl,  makes 
him  fiurly  impartial ;  but  he  is  sketchy  and  deficient  in  actual  facts.  The  more 
copious  narrative  of  Polydore  Vergil  is  far  superior  to  these  in  literary  ability, 
but  of  later  date  and  strongly  Lancastrian  in  tone,  llic  Rolls  of  Parliament 
and  Rjrmer's  "  Fcedera"  are  of  high  value.  Among  mo<1ern  writers  M.  Michclct, 
in  hiH  "History  of  France  "  (vol.  v.),  has  given  a  portrait  of  the  Maid  of  OrK  ans 
at  oDce  exact  and  full  of  a  tender  poetry.  Ix>rd  Hroughnm  ("  Kngla*  d  under 
the  House  of  Lancaster")  is  still  useful  on  constitutional  jxjints.] 

[Dr.  Stubbs'  "Constitutional  History,"  vol.  iii.,  published  since  these 
pages  were  written,  illustrates  this  period.— £</.  J 

At  the  moment  when  death  so  suddenly  stayed  his  course  the 
greatness  of  Henry  the  Fifth  had  reached  its  highest  point.  He 
had  won  the  Church  by  his  orthodoxy,  the  nobles  by  his  warlike 
prowess,  the  whole  people  by  his  revival  of  the  glories  of  Cr^<;y  ami 
Poitiers.  In  France  his  cool  policy  had  transformed  him  frrm  a 
foreign  conqueror  into  a  legal  heir  to  the  crown  ;  his  title  of  Regent 
and  of  successor  to  the  throne  rested  on  the  formal  recognition  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm  ;  and  his  progress  to  the  very  moment  of  his  death 
promised  a  speedy  mastery  of  the  whole  countr>'. 

But  the  glory  of  Agincourt  and  the  genius  of  Ilcnrry  the  Fifth  hardly 
veiled  at  the  close  of  his  reign  the  weakness  and  humiliation  of  the 
Crown  when  the  succession  passed  to  his  infant  son.  The  long  mino- 
rity of  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  was  a  boy  of  nine  months  old  at  his 
father's  death,  as  well  as  the  personal  weakness  which  marked  his 
afterrule,  left  the  House  of  Lancaster  at  the  mercy  of  the  P.irliament. 
But  the  Parliament  was  fast  dyin^  down  into  a  mere  representation 
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of  the  baronage  and  the  great  landowners.  The  Commons  indeed 
retained  the  right  of  granting  and  controlling  subsidies,  of  joining 
in  all  statutory  enactments,  and  of  impeaching  ministers.  But  the 
Lower  House  was  ceasing  to  be  a  real  representative  of  the  "  Com- 
mons''  whose  name  it  bore.  The  borough  franchise  was  suflfering 
from  the  general  tendency  to  restriction  and  privilege  which  in  the 
bulk  of  towns  was  soon  to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  mocker)-.  Up  to  this 
time  all  freemen  settling  in  a  borough  and  paying  their  dues  to  it 
became  by  the  mere  settlement  its  burgesses ;  but  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth  this  largeness  of  borough  life  w^as  roughly  curtailed. 
The  trade  companies  which  vindicated  civic  freedom  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  older  merchant  gilds  themselves  tended  to  become  a  narrow  and 
exclusive  oligarchy.  Most  of  the  boroughs  had  by  this  time  acquired 
civic  property,  and  it  was  with  the  aim  of  securing  their  own  enjo>'ment 
of  this  against  any  share  of  it  by  "strangers''  that  the  existing  bur^gesses, 
for  the  most  part,  procured  charters  of  incorporation  from  the  Crown, 
which  turned  them  into  a  close  body,  and  excluded  from  their  number 
all  who  were  not  burgesses  by  birth  or  who  failed  henceforth  to  purchase 
their  right  of  entrance  by  a  long  apprenticeship.  In  addition  to  this 
narrowing  of  the  burgess-body,  the  internal  government  of  the  b  >roughs 
had  almost  universally  passed,  since  the  failure  of  the  Communal  move- 
ment in  the  thirteenth  centur)',  from  the  free  gathering  of  the  citizens 
in  borough-mote  into  the  hands  of  Common  Councils,  either  self- 
elected  or  elected  by  the  wealthier  burgesses  ;  and  it  was  to  these 
councils,  or  to  a  yet  more  restricted  number  of  "  select  men  "  belonging 
to  them,  that  clauses  in  the  new  charters  generally  confined  the  right 
of  choosing  their  representatives  in  Parliament.  It  was  with  this 
restriction  that  the  long  process  of  degradation  began  which  ended 
in  reducing  the  representation  of  our  boroughs  to  a  mere  mocker}'. 
(ireat  nobles,  neighbouring  landowners,  the  Crown  itself  seized  on 
the  boroughs  as  their  prey,  and  dictated  the  choice  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. Corruption  did  whatever  force  failed  to  do  ;  and  from 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  to  the  days  of  Pitt  the  voice  of  the  people 
bad  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  the  members  for  the  towns,  but  in 
the  knighfs  of  the  counties.  The  restriction  of  the  county  franchise 
on  the  other  hand  was  the  direct  work  of  the  Parliament  itself. 
Economic  changes  were  fast  widening  the  franchise  in  the  counties. 
The  number  of  freeholders  increased  with  the  subdivision  of  estates 
and  the  social  changes  which  we  have  already  examined,  while  the 
increase  of  independence  was  marked  by  the  "riots  and  divisions 
between  the  gentlemen  and  other  people,"  which  the  statesmen  of 
the  day  attributed  to  the  excessive  number  of  the  voters.  In  many 
counties  the  power  of  the  great  lords  undoubtedly  enabled  them 
to  control  elections  through  the  numl>er  of  their  retainers.  In  Cade's 
revolt  the  Kcnlishmcn  complained  that  "  the  people  of  the  shire  arc 
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not  allowed  to  have  their  free  elections  in  the  choosing  of  knights  f(»r 
the  shire,  but  letters  have  been  sent  from  divers  estates  to  the  great 
nobles  of  the  county,  the  which  cnforceth  their  tenants  and  other 
people  by  force  to  choose  other  persons  than  the  common  will  is.'*  It 
was  primarily  to  check  this  abuse  that  a  statute  of  the  reign  of  Hcnr>' 
the  Sixth  restricted  in  1430  the  right  of  voting  in  shires  to  freeholders 
holding  land  worth  forty  shillings  (a  sum  equal  in  our  money  to  at 
least  twenty  pounds)  a  year,  and  representing  a  far  higher  proportional 
income  at  the  present  time,  lliis  "  great  disfranchising  statute/'  as  it 
has  been  justly  termed,  was  aimed,  in  its  own  words,  against  voters 
"of  no  value,  whereof  every  of  them  pretended  to  have  a  voice 
equivalent  with  the  more  worthy  knights  and  esquires  dwelling  within 
the  same  counties."  But  in  actual  working  the  statute  was  interpreted 
in  a  far  more  destructive  fashion  than  its  words  were  intended  to 
convey.  Up  to  this  time  all  suitors  who  found  themselves  at  the 
SheriflTs  Court  had  voted  without  question  for  the  Knight  of  the  Shire, 
but  by  the  new  statute  the  great  bulk  of  the  existing  voters,  every 
leaseholder  and  every  copyholder,  found  themselves  implicitly  de- 
prived of  their  franchise.  A  later  statute,  which  seems,  however,  to 
have  had  no  practical  effect,  showed  the  aristocratic  temper,  as  well  as 
the  social  changes  against  which  it  struggled,  in  its  requirement  that 
every  Knight  of  the  Shire  should  be  "  a  gentleman  bom." 

The  death  of  Henry  the  Fifth  revealed  in  its  bare  reality  the  secret 
of  power.  The  whole  of  the  royal  authority  veste.  1  without  a  struggle 
in  a  council  composed  of  great  lords  and  Churchmen  representing  the 
baronage,  at  whose  head  stood  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
a  legitimated  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  his  mistress  Catharine  Swyn- 
ford.  In  the  presence  of  Lollardr>'  and  socialism,  the  Church  had 
at  this  time  ceased  to  be  a  great  political  power  and  sunk  into  a  mere 
section  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  Its  one  aim  was  to  preserve  its 
enormous  wealth,  which  was  threatened  at  once  by  the  hatred  of  the 
'  heretics  and  by  the  greed  of  the  nobles.  LoUardry  still  lived,  in  spite 
of  the  steady  persecution,  as  a  spirit  of  religious  and  moral  revolt ;  and 
nine  years  after  the  young  King's  accession  we  find  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  traversing  England  with  men-at-arms  for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  its  risings  and  hindering  the  circulation  of  its  invectives 
against  the  clergy.  The  violence  and  anarchy  which  had  always  clung 
like  a  taint  to  the  baronage  had  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  war 
with  France.  Long  before  the  struggle  was  over  it  had  done  its  fatal 
work  on  the  mood  of  the  English  noble.  His  aim  had  become  little 
more  than  a  lust  for  gold,  a  longing  after  plunder,  after  the  pillage  of 
farms,  the  sack  of  cities,  the  ransom  of  captives.  So  intense  was  the 
greed  of  gain  that  only  a  threat  of  death  could  keep  the  fighting  men 
in  their  ranks,  and  the  results  of  victory  after  victory  were  lost  by  the 
anxiety  of  the  conquerors  to  deposit  their  plunder  and  captives  ^afily 
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al  home.  The  moment  the  firm  hand  of  great  leaders  such  as  Henry 
the  Fifth  or  Bedford  was  removed^the  war  died  down  into  mere  massacre 
and  brigandage.  "If  God  had  been  a  captain  now-a-days,"  exclaimed 
a  French  general,  "  He  would  have  turned  marauder."  The  nobles 
were  as  lawless  and  dissolute  at  home  as  they  were  greedy  and  cruel 
abroad.  The  Parliaments,  which  became  mere  sittings  of  their  retainers 
and  partizans,  were  like  armed  camps  to  which  the  great  lords  came 
with  small  armies  at  their  backs.  That  of  1426  received  its  name  of 
the  "  Club  Parliament/'  from  the  fact  that  when  arms  were  prohibited 
the  retainers  of  the  barons  appeared  with  clubs  on  their  shoulders. 
When  clubs  were  forbidden,  they  hid  stones  and  balls  of  lead  in  their 
clothes.  The  dissoluteness  against  which  Lollardr>'  had  raised  its  great 
moral  protest  reigned  now  without  a  check.  A  gleam  of  intellectual 
light  was  breaking  on  the  darkness  of  the  time,  but  only  to  reveal  its 
hideous  combination  of  mental  energy  with  jnnoral  worthlessness.  The 
Duke  of  (ilouccster,  whose  love  of  letters  was  shown  in  the  noble 
library  he  collected,  was  the  most  selfish  and  profligate  prince  of  his 
day.  The  Earl  of  Worcester,  a  patron  of  Caxton,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  scholars  of  the  Revival  of  Letters,  earned  his  title  of 
"butcher"  by  the  cruelty  which  raised  him  to  a  pre-eminence  of 
infamy  among  the  bloodstained  leaders  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
All  spiritual  life  seemed  to  have  been  trodden  out  in  the  ruin  of  the 
Lollards.  Never  had  English  literature  fallen  so  low.  A  few  tedious 
moralists  alone  preserved  the  name  of  poctr\'.  History  died  down 
into  the  barest  and  most  worthless  fragments  and  annals.  Even  the 
religious  enthusiasm  of  the  people  seemed  to  have  spent  itself,  or  to 
have  been  crushed  out  by  the  bishops*  courts.  The  one  belief  of  the 
time  was  in  sorcery  and  magic.  Eleanor  Cobham,  the  wife  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  convicted  of  having  practised  magic  against 
the  King's  life  with  a  priest,  and  condemned  to  do  penance  in  the 
streets  of  London.  The  mist  which  wrapped  the  battle-field  of  Bamet 
was  attributed  to  the  incantations  of  Friar  lUmgay.  The  one  pure 
figure  which  rises  out  of  the  greed,  the  lust,  the  selfishness,  and 
unbelief  of  the  time,  the  figure  of  Joan  of  Arc,  was  regarded  b)'  the 
doctors  and  priests  who  judged  her  as  that  of  a  sorceress. 

Jeanne  d  Arc  was  the  child  of  a  labourer  of  Domr^my,  a  little 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vaucouleurs  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine 
and  Champagne.  Just  without  the  cottage  where  she  was  bom  began 
the  great  woods  of  the  Vosges,  where  the  children  of  Domrcmy  drank 
in  poetry  and  legend  from  fairy  ring  and  haunted  well,  hung  their 
flower  garlands  on  the  sacred  trees,  and  sang  songs  to  the  "good 
people"  who  might  not  drink  of  the  fountain  because  of  their  sins. 
Jeanne  loved  the  forest ;  its  birds  and  be.ists  came  lovingly  to  her  at 
her  childish  call.  Hut  at  home  men  saw  nothing  in  her  but  "a  good 
girl,  simple  and  pleasant  in  her  ways,"  spinning  and  sewing  by  her 
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tr's  side  while  the  other  girls  went  lo  the  5elds,  tender  to  the  poor 

3  sick,  fond  of  church,  And  li'iiening  to  the  church-bell  with  a  dreamy 

Rion  of  delight  which  nevcrlefl  her.    Thequiet  lifcwas  soon  broken 

rihc  storm  of  war  ns  it  at  last  came  home  to  Domri?my.     The  dealh 

[  King  Charles,  which  followed  hard  on  ihnt  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 

ighl  link'   change.     The   Dauphin  at  once  proclaimed  himself 

larlcs  the  Seventh  of  France  ;  but  Henry  the  Sixth  was  owned  as 

IWiTcign  over  the  whole  of  the  territory  which  Charles  had  actually 

" ;  and  the  incursions  which  the  partisans  of  Charles,  now  rein- 

1  by  Lombard  soldiers  from  the  Milanese  and  by  four  thousand 

^Is  under  the  EatI  of  Douglas,  made  with  fresh  vigour  across  the 

isily  repulsed  by  Dulce  John  of  Itedford,  the  late  King's 

pihci,  who  had  been  named  in  his  will  Regent  of  France.     In 

AB  In  political  capacity  John  was  hardly  inferior  lo 

enry  himself.     Drawing  closer  by  marriage  and  p^ilient  diplomacy 

I  oUiances  with  the  Dukes   of  Burgundy  and   Britanny,  he  com- 

d  the  conquest  of  Northern  France,  secured  his  communications 

I  KorTnandy  by  the  capture  of  Mculan,  made  himself  master  of 

C  line  of  the  Yonne  by  a  victory  near  Auxerre,  and  pushed  forward 

l>  Ihe  country  near  MScon-     It  was  to  arrest  his  progress  that  the 

mstnlile  of  Buchan   advanced   boldly  from   the   Loire  to  the  very 

i  of  Normandy  and  attacked  the  English  army  at  Vtrneitil. 

repulse  hardly  le^s  disastrous  than  that  of  Agincourt  1efi  a  third 

■ibe  French  knighthood  on  the  field  ;  and  the  Regent  was  preparing 

ross  the  Loire  when  he  was  hindered  by  the  intrigues  of  his  brother 

fe  Duke  of  Gloucester.    The  nomination  of  Glouccstcrtolhe  Regency 

|£Dgland  by  the  will  of  the  late  King  had  been  set  aside  by  the 

Wticil,  and  sick  of  the  powerless  Protectorate  with  which  they  had 

rested  him,  the  buke  sought  n  new  opening  for  his  restless  ambitrun 

Kthc  Netherlands,  where  he  supported  the  claims  of  Jaci[ucline,  the 

;r  own  right  of  Holland  and  Hainault,  whom  he  had 

don  her  divorce  from  the  Uuke  of  Btabanl.  His  enterprise  roused 

pjealou&yof  tlie  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  regarded  himself  as  heir  to  the 

ifce  of  Brabant,  and  the  efforts  of  Bedford  were  paralysed  by  the  with- 

■wal  flf  bis  Biirgundian  allies  as  they  marched  northward  to  combat 

■  brotlier.    Though  Gloucester  soon  returned  to  England,  the  ruinous 

n  for  three  years,  during  which  Bedford  was  forced  to 

n  simply  on  the  defensive,  till  Ihe  cessation  of  war  again  restored 

h  bim  (he  aid  of  Burgundy.     Strife  at  home  between  Gloucester  and 

kufon  had  been  even  more  fatal  in  diverlingthesupplicsof  men  and 

»e)f  needed  for  the  war  in  France,  but  with  temporary  quiet  in 

qtUnd  and  peace  in  Holland  Bedford  was  once  more  able  to  push 

9  the  conquest  of  ilie  South.     The  delay,  however,  brought 

elidpiaFrance,and  Charles  saw  Orleans  invested  by  ten  thousand 

'  e  atiics  without  power  to  march  to  its  relief.    The  war  had  long 
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since  r«ach6d  ihe  borders  of  Lorraine,  The  tiorih  of  France,  indeed, 
was  being  fa«t  reduced  to  a  desert.  The  htisbandmen  fled  for  rcAage 
Id  the  towns,  till  these  in  fear  of  famine  shut  their  gates  aKaiast  ibnn. 
Then  in  tiieir  despair  they  threw  themselves  into  (he  woods  and  became 
brigands  in  their  turn.  So  terrible  was  the  de  vast  At  ion,  that  two  liMlik 
bodies  of  troops  at  one  time  failed  even  to  find  one  another  tn  iho 
desolate  Beauc&  The  towns  were  in  hardTy  better  case,  for  mistrj 
and  disease  killed  a  hundred  thousand  people  In  Paris  alone.  As  ihi 
outcasts  and  wounded  passed  by  Domr^my  the  young  peasant  glri  gan 
them  her  bed  and  nursed  (hem  in  iheir  sickness.  Her  whole  fiAiuic 
summed  itself  up  in  one  absorbing  passion:  she  "bad  pity,"  lu  use  the 
phrase  for  ever  on  her  Up,  "on  the  fair  realm  of  France,"  As  her 
passion  grew  she  recalled  old  prophecies  (h&t  a  maid  from  the  Lurrainc 
border  should  save  the  land  ;  she  saw  visions;  St.  Michael  appeared 
to  her  in  a  flood  of  blinding  light,  and  bade  her  go  to  the  help  of  (he 
King  and  restore  to  him  his  realm.  "  Mcssire,"  answered  (he  girl,  "1 
am  but  a  poor  maiden  ;  I  know  not  how  to  ride  to  tlie  wars,  nr  to  lend 
men-^t-arms."  The  archangel  returned  (o  give  her  courage,  and  to 
tell  her  of  "the  pity"  th.u  there  was  in  heaven  for  the  fair  realm  e( 
Fr.incc.  The  girl  wcpl,  and  Joneed  that  the  angels  whu  appeir«l  H 
her  would  cnrry  her  away,  but  her  mission  was  cleir.  it  was  in  vain 
that  her  father  when  he  heard  her  purpose  swore  lo  drown  her  ere  she 
should  go  to  the  field  with  men-at-arms.  It  was  in  vain  th.illbe  priest, 
the  wise  people  of  the  village,  (he  capoin  of  Vaucoiileurs,  doubted 
and  refused  to  aid  her.  "  i  must  go  to  Ihe  King,**  persisted  the  pcaunt 
gir),  "  even  if  I  wear  my  limbs  to  (he  very  knees."  "  I  had  far  rather 
rest  and  spin  by  my  mother's  side,"  she  pleaded  with  a  (oucbmg  path'is. 
"  for  this  is  no  work  of  my  choosing,  but  I  must  go  and  do  it,  for  my 
Lord  wills  iL"  "And  who,"  they  asked,  "is  your  Lord?"  "  He  ij 
Hod."  Words  such  as  these  touched  the  rough  captain  M  last .-  tie 
took  Jeanne  by  the  hand  and  swore  to  lead  her  lo  the  King.  \VIicn 
she  reached  Chinon  she  found  hesitation  and  doubt.  The  theologians 
proved  from  (heir  books  that  they  ought  not  to  believe  her.  "  There 
is  more  in  God's  book  than  in  yours,"  Jeanne  answered  simply.  At 
last  Charles  received  her  in  the  mid=(of  a  throng  of  nobles  and  soldiers. 
"  Gende  Dauphin,"  said  the  girl,  "  my  name  Is  Jeanne  the  Maid.  Tbc 
Heavenly  King  sends  me  to  tell  you  that  you  shall  be  anointed  and 
crowned  in  the  town  of  Kheims,  and  you  shall  be  lieutenant  of  the 
HcavcnlyiCing  who  is  (he  King  of  France." 

Orleans  had  already  been  driven  by  famine  to  oflers  of  surrender 
when  Jeanne  appeared  in  the  French  Cnnrt.  Charles  had  dune 
nothing  for  its  aid  but  shut  himself  up  at  Chinon  and  weep  help- 
lessly. 'Ilie  long seriesof  English  victories  had  in  foci  so  demoraliicd 
(he  French  soldiery  that  a  mere  detachment  of  archers  under  .Sir 
John  Faa(olfeh.id  repulsed  an  army,  in  what  was  called  the  "  Qattit 
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the  Herrings,'  and  conducted  the  convoy  of  provisions  to  which  it 

i  name  in  triumph  into  the  camp  before  Orleans.     Only 

1  Englishmen  remained  there  in  the  trenches  after  a 

■ilbdravial    of  iheir   Buij^undian   allies,   but  though  the  town 

rms  not  a  single  sally  had  been  veniiiied  upon 

X.  months'  siege.     The  success  hoaever  of  the  handful  of 

sh  besiegers  depended  wholly  on  the  spell  of  terror  which  they 

ast  tner  France,  and  the  appearance  of  Jeanne  at  once  broke  the 

The  girl  was  in  her  eighteenth  year,  tall,  finely  forme^l,  with  all 

k  vigour  knd  activity  of  her  peasant  tearing,  able  to  stay  from  dawn 

ilfall  on  horseback  without  meat  or  drink.     As  she  mounted  her 

r,  clad  in  while  armour  from  head  to  foot,  with  the  great  white 

'  studded  with  fleur-de-lys  waving  over  her  head,  she  seemed 

ihtng  wholly  divine,  whether  to  see  or  hear."    The  ten  thousand 

A-at  arms  who  followed  her  from   Blois,  roi^h  plunderers  whose 

s  that  of  La  Hire,  "Sire  Dieu,  1  pray  you  to  do  for  La 

what  La  Hire  would  do  for  you,  uete  you  captain -at- amis  and  be 

Cod,"  left  off  their  oaths  and  foul  living  at  her  word  and  gathered 

round  the  altars  on  their  match.     Her  shrewd  peasant  humour  helped 

her  lo  manage  the  wild  soldiery,  and  her  followers  laughed  over  their 

■ip-fire>  at  the  old  warrior  who  had  been  so  puzi^lcd  by  her  pro- 

bition  of  oaihs  that  she  sufli^red  him  still  to  swear  by  his  bAion.     In 

St  of  her  enthusiasm  her  good  sense  never  left  her.    The  people 

iwded  round  ber  as  she  rode  along,  praymg  her  to  work  miracles, 

d  twinging  crosses  and  chaplets  to  be  blest  by  her  touch.    "  Touch 

n  yourself,"  she  said  to  an  old  Dame  IVIargarcl ;  "your  touch  will 

■  Just  as  good  as  mine."     But  her  faith  in  her  mission  remained  as 

>  ever.      "The   Maid  prays  and  requires  you,"  she  wrote  to 

rd,  "  to  work  no  more  distraction  in  France,  but  to  come  in  her 

npany  to  rescue  the   Holy  Sepulchre  from   the  Turk."    "  1   bring 

,"  she  told  Dunois  when  he  sallied  out  of  Orleans  to  meet  ber, 

e  best  aid  ever  sent  to  any  one,  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Heaven." 

I  besiegers  looked  on  overawed  as  she    entered  Orleans,  and, 

g  round  the  walls,  bade  the  people  look  fearlessly  oa  the  dreaded 

swtuch  surrounded  them.     Her  enthusiasm  drove  the  hesitating 

rals  to  engage  the  handful  of  besiegers,  and  the  enormous  dis- 

n  of  forces  at  once  made  itself  felt.     Fort  after  fort  was  taken, 

B  only  the  strongest  remained,  and  then  the  council  of  war  resolved 

I  adjourn   the   attack.      "You   have  taken    your    counsel,"  rephed 

"and  1  take  mine."    Placing  herself  at  the  he.id  of  the 

arms,  she  ordered  the  gales  to  be  thrown  open,  and  leil  them 

■tnst  the  fort     Few  as  they  were,  the  English  fought  desperately, 

the    Maid,   who    had    fallen    wounded   while   endeavouring   lo 

"icaki  »t»  walls  was  borne   into   a  vineyard,  while   Hunois   sounded 

"Wait   a    while!"  the  girl  imperiously  pleaded,  "eat 
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and  drink  !  so  soon  as  my  standard  touches  the  wa&  you  skill 
enter  the  fort,"  It  touched,  and  the  assailants  burst  in,  On  (he 
next  day  ihe  siege  was  abandoned,  and  the  force  «'hicli  had  cou- 
duclcd  il  withdrew  in  good  order  lo  the  north.  In  the  midst  of  Kct 
Irininph  Jeanne  still  remained  the  piire.  tender-hearted  peasant  ifirl  of 
the  Vosgcs.  Her  first  visit  as  she  eniercd  Orleans  was  to  the  grtai 
church,  and  there,  as  she  knelt  at  mass,  she  wept  in  such  a  passion  of 
devotion  that  "  all  the  people  wept  wilh  her."  Her  lears  hurst  fnnh 
afresh  at  her  first  sight  of  bloodshed  and  of  the  corpses  streim  ota 
the  ballle-field.  She  grew  frightened  at  her  first  wmmd,  and  onlv 
threw  off  the  touch  of  womanly  fear  when  she  heajtl  the  signal  Inr 
retreat.  Vet  more  womanly  was  the  purity  wilh  which  she  po^ised 
through  the  brutal  warriois  of  a  mediieval  camp.  It  was  her  care  for 
her  honour  that  had  led  her  to  clothe  herself  in  a  soldier's  dress.  She 
wept  hot  lears  when  told  of  the  foul  laimts  of  the  English,  and  called 
passion  aid  y  on  Cod  to  witness  her  chastity.  "  Yield  thee,  yield  iher, 
(ilasdalc,"  she  cried  to  the  I^ngliah  warrior  whose  insults  h^d  Iicm 
foulest,  as  he  fell  wounded  at  her  feet,  "  you  called  me  harlot  I  I  have 
great  pity  on  your  soul"  But  all  thought  of  herself  was  lost  in  the 
ihoughl  of  \itt  niission.  It  was  in  vain  thai  the  FtSrch  generals  s(ro»e 
to  remain  on  the  Loire.  Jeanne  was  resolute  to  complete  lici  Uik. 
and  while  the  English  remained  panic-stricken  around  Pnns  the  army 
followed  her  from  Cien  through  Troyes,  growing  in  number  a*  il 
advanced,  till  it  reached  Ihe  gales  of  Rhelms.  With  the  coronation  nf 
Charles,  the  Maid  felt  her  errand  to  be  over.  "  t'  gentle  King,  the 
pleasure  of  God  is  done,"  she  cried,  as  she  flimg  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Charles  the  Seventh  and  asked  leave  lo  go  home.  "Would  it  wwe 
His  pleasure,"  she  pleaded  wilh  the  Archbishop  as  he  forced  ber 
remain,  "  that  I  might  go  and  keep  sheep  once  more  wnh  my  ■ 
and  my  brothers :   they  would  be  so  glad  lo  sec  me  agnin ! " 

The  policy  of  the  French  Court  detained  her  while  tiM 
of  the  north  of  France  opened  their  i;ntcs  to  the  ncwly-conseci 
King.  Uedf.trd,  however,  who  hail  been  left  without  money  i* 
men,  had  now  received  reinforcements,  and  Charles,  after  4  lepuUe 
before  the  walls  of  Paris,  fell  back  behind  the  Loire  ;  while  the  luwas 
on  ihe  Oisc  submitted  again  to  the  Duke  of  Dui^ndy.  In  Ihlfc 
struggle  Jeanne  fought  with  her  usual  brnven',  but  with  tb« 
consciousness  that  her  mission  was  at  an  end,  and  during  Ihe 
of  Compiigne  she  fell  into  the  power  of  the  liaslard  of  V 
be  sold  by  her  captor  into  the  hands  of  the  Uuke  of  Burgundy 
the  Duke  into  ihe  hands  of  the  English.  To  the  English  her  triui 
were  victories  of  sorcery,  and  after  a  year's  imprisonment  she 
brought  lo  Iriai  on  a  charge  of  heresy  before  an  eccle^astical 
with  the  Bishop  of  Ueauvais  ai  iis  head.  Thioughaut  ihe 
process  which  followed  every  art  was  employed  lo  entangle  her  t 
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But  ihc  simple  shrewdness  of  the  peasant  girl  foiled  ihe  efforis 
Ifhcr  judges.     "  Do  you  believe,"  they  asked,  "thai  jim  arc  in  a  st.iie 


"If  I  a 


replied,  "  God  will  pat  mc  in  it.     If  I 

t,  tiod  will  keep  me  in  it."     Her  capltitc,  they  argued,  showed  that 

ll  had  rin-saken  her.     "'  Since  it  has  pleased  God  lh;it  I  should  be 

iweted  meekly,  "  it  is  for  the  best."     "  Will  you  sub- 

'  they  demanded  at  last,  "  to  the  judgement  of  the    Church 

have  come  to  the  King  of  France,"  Jeanne  replied, 

n  from  God  and  from  the  Church  Triumphanl  above : 

It  Church  1  submit."     "  I   had  far  rather  die,"  she  ended,  pas- 

inately, "  thin  renounce  what  1  have  done  by  my  Lord's  command." 

|K)r  deprived  her  of  mass.     "  Our  Lord  can  make  me  hear  it  without 

"  'i'  sbe  said,  weeping.     "  Do  your  voices''  asked  Ihe  judges, 

A  you  to  submit  to  the  Church  and  the  Pope  ? "    "  Ah,  no  !  >  ur 

St  served."    Sick,  and  deprived  of  all  religious  aid,  it  was  no 

that   as   the   long   trial   diagged   on   and  question  followed 

1  Jeanne's  tirmness  wavered.     On  the  charge  of  sorcery  and 

ilical  possession  she  still  appealed  lirnily  to  Cud.    "  I  hold  to  my 

,"  she  said,  as  her  earthly  judges  gai  c  sentence  against  her,  "  to 

g  of  Heaven  and  Earth.     God  has  always  been  my  Lord  in 

I  have  done.    The  devil  has  never  had  power  over  ine."    It 

i  oitly  with  a  view  to  be  delivered  from  the  military  prison  and 

msfcrred  to  the  prisons  of  the  Church  that  she  consented  to  a  formal 

n  of  heiesy.    She  feared  in  f.tct  among  the  English  soktiery 

e  outrages  to  her  honour,  to  guard  against  which  she  had  from  the 

ll  assimied  the  dress  of  a  man.     In  the  eyes  of  the  Church  her  dress 

c  and  she  abandoned  it  ;  but  a  renewed  insult  forced  her  to 

:  one  safeguard  left  her,  and  the  return  to  it  was  treated  as 

PcUpM  into  heresy  which  doomed  her  to  death.     A  great  pile  was 

■ "  n  the  market-place  of  Rouen  where  her  statue  stands  now.  Even 

p  brtiul  soldiers  who  snatched  the  hated  "  witch  "  from  the  hands  of 

p  clergy  and  hurried  her  to  her  doom  were  hushed  as  she  reached 

t  stake.     One  indeed  passed  to  her  a  rough  cross  he  hail  mode 

a  a  stick  he  held,  and  she  clasped  It  lo  her  bosom.     "  Oh  I  Rouen, 

,s  heard  to  murmur,  .-is  her  eyes  ranged  over  the  city 

D  the  lofty  scalfold,  "  I  have  great  fear  lest  you  suffer  for  my  death," 

■  es  were  of  God  1 "  she  suddenly  cried  as  the  last 

■nent  came ;  "  (hey  have  never  deceived  me  !  "     Soon   the  llanies 

d  her,  the  girl's  head  sank  on  her  breast,  there  was  one  cry  of 

:  1 "— "  We  are  lost,"  an  English  soldier  muttered  as  Ihe  crowd 

up,  "  we  have  burned  a  Saint," 

lie   iLtl^hsh   cauM;   w^   indeed  irretrievably  lost.     In  spile  of  a 

.3  coronation  of  the  boy-king  Henry  at  Paris,  Hedford,wilh  the 

idom  of  his  temper,  seems  to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  per- 

silly  retaining  France,  and  to  have  fallen  back  on  his  brother's 
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original  plan  of  securing  Normandy.     Henry's  Court  was  estabUd 
for  a  year  al  Rouen,  a  university  founded  at  Caen,  and  whiitever  R 
and  disorder  might  be  permitted  elsewhere,  justice,  good  govt 
and  security  for  trade  were  steadily  maintained  through  thefavouid 
provinces.     At  home  Bedford  was  resolutely  backed  by  the  Bi*t 
of  Winchester,  who  had  been  raised  in  I J36  to  the  rant  of  CsuAini 
and  who  now  again  governed  England  through  the  Royal  Council  ■ 
spite  of  the  fruitless  struggles  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.     Eveo  vkf 
he  hnd  been  excluded  from  the  Council  by  Gloucester's  intrigues,  B 
fort's  immense  wealth  was  poured  without  stint  into  the  exhausted 
Treasury  till  his  loans  to  the  Crown  amounted  to  hnlf-a- mill  ion  ;  and 
he  had  unscrupulously  diverted  an  army  which  he  had  raised  at  bisawn 
cost  for  the  Hussite  Crusade  in  Bohemia  lo  the  relief  of  Bedford  al 
the  deliverance  of  Orleans.     The  Cardinal's  diplomatic  ability  » 
seen  in  the  truces  he  wrung  from  Scotland,  and  in  bis  personal  effbrlt 
prevent  the  reconciliation  of  Burgundy  with  France.    In  1435  hom 
the  IJuke  of  Rurgundy  concluded  a  formal  treaty  wilb  Charles  ;  and  ■ 
desertion  was  followed  by  a  yet  more  fatal  blow  to  the  English  t 
in   the  death  of  Uedford,      Paris  rose  suddenly  against   i      ~ 
garrison  and  declared  for  King  Charles.     Henry's  dominion  sKratikg 
once  to  Normandy  and  the  outlying  fortresses  of  Plcardy  and   Mm 
But  reduced  as  they  were  to  a  mere  handful,  and  flvinted  by  » 
nation  in  arms,  the  English  soldiers  struggled  on  with 
bravery  as  in  their  days  of  triumph.     Ijird  Tnlbot,  the  most  daring^ 
their  chiefs,  forded  the  Somme  with  the  waters  uptohischlniotctifl 
Croloy,  and  threw  his  men  across  the  Oisein  the  face  of  a  French  01 
10  relieve  I'ontoisc.     The  Duke  of  York,  who  succeeded   Bedford  ^ 
Regent,  bj-  his  abilities  stemmed  for  a  time  the  tide  of  lll-fortuiw,  Ij 
the  jealousy  shown  to  him  by  the  King's  counsellors  totd  fatally  o\ 
course  of  the  war.    A  fresh  effort  for  peace  was  made  by  the  EarlV 
Suffolk,  who  swayed  the  Council  after  age  forced  Beaufort  to  V 
Winchester,  and  who  negotiated  for  his  master  a  marriage  with  Hd 
garei,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Rend  of  Anjou.     Not  only  Anjou,  of  wf  ~ 
England  possessed  nothing,  but  Maine,  the  bulwark  of  Not 
were  ceded  10  Duke  Rend  as  the   price  of  a  match  which  SuM 
te^'ardcd  as  the  prelude  to  pe.ice.     But  the  terms  of  the  treUy  a 
the  delays  which  still  averted  a  final  peace  gave  new  strengtti  |i 
war-party  with  Gloucester  at  its  head.     The  danger  was  roughly  B 
Gloucester  was  arrested  as  he  rode  to  Parliament  on  a  chaigc  of  tc 
conspiracy  ;  and  a  few  days  later  he  was  found  dead  la  his  d 
Hut  ihedlFlicuUicshehad  raised  foiled  Suffolk  in  his  negotiations ; 
■hough  Cliarles  extorted  Ule  surrender  of  Le  Mans  by  n  ihrcM  of  M 
■he  provisions  of  the  treaty  remained  (or  the  most  part  unfulAUcd.  T 
straggle,  however,  now  became  a  hopeless  one.      In  Iwu  ntonlhs  fi 
the  resumption  of  the  war  half  .Normandy  wus  in  the  hands  of  t 
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n  rose  against  her  feeble  garrison  and  threw  open  her  gates  to 
Carles ;  and  the  defeat  of  an  English  force  ai  Fourmigny  was  the 
roAi  forrevolt  throughout  the  rest  of  the  province.  The  surrender  of 
irg  in  i4;o  left  Henry  not  a  foot  of  Norman  ground,  and  the 
r  the  last  fragment  of  the  Duchy  of  Guienne  was  lost.  Gascony 
idccd  once  more  turned  to  the  English  Crown  on  the  landing  of  ai 
English  force  under  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  But  ere  the  twent; 
^lousand  men  whose  levy  was  voted  by  Parliament  for  his  aid  could 
ss  the  Channel  Shrewsbury  suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face  » 
e  whole  French  army.  His  men  were  mown  down  by  its  guns,  and 
!  Kat\  himself  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  surrender  of  fortress 
iftcr  fortress  secured  the  final  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the  soil 
if  France.  The  Hundred  Years'  War  had  ended,  not  only  in  the  loss 
If  the  temporary  conquests  made  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third, 
'"Ih  the  exception  of  Calais,  but  in  the  loss  of  the  great  southern 
ivince  which  had  remained  in  Engllsli  hands  ever  since  the  marriage 
■  Its  Duchess,  Eleanor,  to  Henry  the  Second,  and  in  the  building  up 
f  France  into  a  far  greater  power  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 


SaetlOQ  II.— The  Wub  of  the  Kobcb,  I4SO-1471. 

'  ^AiuAorifi^.—Ko  period,  cave  the  l[tsl,  is  sconlier  in  hiniorical  ituihorilic]. 
ill  nwwu  WilllBm  of  Wurccstcr,  FnhvMi,  and  ihs  Crowlnnd  Co 
«  the  sifUBEle  between  ^\'n^wick  iinil  Edward,  the  vnlunble  n. 
"The  Anival  of  F-dwiit<l  IV,,"  edited  for  iho  Cnmdcn  Society,  which  may  be 
aien  w  ihe  offieiii)  actount  on  the  riiynl  iJde,  ■'  The  Pmion  Lelici^  "  (edited 
fMr.  Gainlner)  are  the  lii<^i  inf^tanee  in  l'ngli>(i  hMory  of  a  family  o 


B  the  fiiw 
anil  throw  gical  light  oi 
t  litta  illu.'draCed  in   two  y 
The  Rolls  of  Pariiament  aj 


,  a(  the  time.     Cade's 

r  rui>rmled,  by  Mr.   Durrani 
cif  [he  highest  value,] 

t  The  niinnns  issue  of  the  great  struggle  with  Fmnce  roused  England 

b  a  burst  of  fury  against  the  wretched  government  to  whose  weakness 

il  irrediJity  it  attributed  its  disasters.     Suffolk  was  impeached,  and 

rdervd  as   he  crossed  the  sea  into  oile.    When  the  Bishop  of 

Ibkbester  was  sent  lo  pay  the  sailors  at  Portsmouth,  and  strove  ti 

tt  ihem  off  with  less  than  their  due,  they  fell  on  him  and  slew  him 

k  KenI,  the  great  mnnufacturing  district  of  the  day,  seething  with  i 

My  population,  and  especially  concerned  with  Ihe  French  contest! 

"i  the  piracy  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  where  every  house  showed 

«  spoil  from  the  wars,  the  discontent  broke  into  open  revolt.     The 

^ng  spread  ftoni  Kent  over  Surrey  and  .Sussoc     A  military  levy  of 

E  yeomen  of  ihe  three  shires  was  orgnnited ;  the  insurgents  weie 

hned  by  more  than  a  hundred  esquires  .and  gtnllemcn.and  two  great 

^downers  of  Sussci,  tlic  Abbot  of  Battle  and  the  I'rinr  of  l^cwcs, 

mly  favoured  their  caube,    John  Cade,  a  s.  '  " 
I  the  French  war*,  look  ihc  signilli:ant  name  of  Moitiint-r..ind  placed 
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liiiuself  at  their  head ;  and  the  army,  now  twenty  thousand  men  strong, 
marched  on  Blackhcath.  The  *' Complaint  of  the  Commons  of  Kent" 
which  they  laid  before  the  Royal  Council,  is  of  high  value  in  the  light 
which  it  throws  on  the  condition  of  the  people.  Not  one  of  the 
demands  touches  on  religious  reform.  The  question  of  villeinage  and 
serfage  finds  no  place  in  the  "Complaint"  of  1450.  In  the  seventy 
years  which  had  intervened  since  the  last  peasant  rising,  villeinage  had 
died  naturally  away  before  the  progress  of  social  change.  The  Statutes 
of  Apparel,  which  from  this  time  encumber  the  Statute-BcK)k,  show  in 
their  anxiety  to  curtail  the  dress  of  the  labourer  and  the  farmer  the 
progress  of  these  classes  in  comfort  and  wealth  ;  and  from  the  language 
of  the  statutes  themselves,  it  is  plain  that  as  wages  rose  both  fanner 
and  labourer  went  on  clothing  themselves  better  in  spite  of  sumptuary 
provisions.  With  the  exception  of  a  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Statute  of  Labourers,  the  programme  of  the  Commons  was  now  not 
social,  but  political.  The  "Complaint"  calls  for  administrative  and 
economical  refonns,  for  a  change  of  ministry,  a  more  careful  expendi- 
ture of  the  royal  revenue,  and  for  the  restoration  of  freedom  of  election, 
which  had  been  broken  in  upon  by  the  interference  both  of  the  Crown 
and  the  great  landowners.  The  refusal  of  the  Council  to  receive  the 
"  Complaint "  was  followed  by  a  victory  of  the  Kentishmen  over  the 
royal  forces  at  Sevenoaks ;  the  entry  of  the  insurgents  into  London, 
coupled  with  the  execution  of  Lord  Say,  the  most  unpopular  of  the 
royal  ministers,  broke  the  obstinacy  of  his  colleagues.  The  "  Com- 
plaint "  was  received,  pardons  were  granted  to  all  who  had  joined  in 
the  rising ;  and  the  insurgents  dispersed  to  their  homes.  Cade,  who 
had  striven  in  vain  to  retain  them  in  arms,  sought  to  form  a  new  force 
by  throwing  open  the  gaols ;  but  his  men  quarrelled,  and  Cade  himself 
was  slain  by  the  sheriff  of  Kent  as  he  fled  into  Sussex.  The  "  Com- 
plaint'' was  quietly  laid  aside.  No  attempt  was  made  to  redress  the 
grievances  which  it  stated,  and  the  main  object  of  popular  hate,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Council 

Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  as  the  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt  and 
his  mistress  Catharine  Swynford,  was  the  representative  of  a  junior 
branch  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  whose  claims  to  the  throne  Henry 
I V.  had  barred  by  a  clause  in  the  Act  which  legitimated  their  line, 
but  whose  hopes  of  the  Crown  were  roused  by  the  childlessness  of 
Henry  V'l.  He  found  a  rival  in  the  Duke  of  York,  heir  of  the  houses 
of  York,  of  Clarence,  and  of  Mortimer,  who  boasted  of  a  double  descent 
from  Edward  111.  In  addition  to  other  claims  which  York  as  yet  re- 
frained from  urging,  he  claimed  as  descendant  of  Edmund  of  Langley, 
Edward's  fifth  son,  to  be  regarded  as  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 
Popular  favour  seems  to  have  been  on  his  side,  but  in  1453  the  birth 
of  the  King's  son  promised  to  free  the  Crown  from  the  turmoil  of  warring 
factions  ;  Henry,  however,  at  the  same  time  sank  into  a  state  of  idiotcy 
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k  made  his  rale  impossible,  and  Yotk  was  appoinied  Proiector 

llhe  Rciiliii.     But  on  Henry's  recovery  ihe   Duke  of  Somerset, 

a  had  been  impeached  and  commilied  to  ihe  Tower  by  his  rival. 

,  resrorcd    lo    power,  and   supported  with  singular  vigour  and 

writ)-  by  ihe  Queen.     York  at  once  look  up  arms,  and  backed  by 

f  EarU  or  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  the  heads  of  the  gieal  House  of 

)ville,  he  advanced  with  3,000  men  upon  Si.  Albans,  where  Henry 

mpcd,     A  successful  assault  upnn  Ihe  town  was  crowned  by 

p  death  of  Somerset ;  and  a  return  of  the  King's  malady  brought  the 

kewal  of  York's   Proleclorale.      Henry's  recovery,  however,  again 

bored  Ihe  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Beaufort,  and  after  a  temporary 

>nciliation  between  the  two  parties  there  was  a  fresh  outbreak  of 

Salisbury  defeated  Lord  Audley  at  Bloreheath,  and  York  with 

I   Earls  raised  bis  standard  at  Ludlow.      The  King  matched 

idly  on  the  insurgents,  ant!  a  decisive  battle  was  only  averted   by 

i  desertion  of  a  part  of  the  Yorkist  army  and  the  disbanding  of  the 

The  Duke  himself  fled  to  1  reland,  the  Earls  lo  Calais,  while  the 

a    Parliament    at     Coventry,   pressed   on   their 

t  the  check,  whatever   its  cause,  had  been  merely  a 

^porary  one.    In  the  following  Midsummer  Ihc  Earls  again  landed 

'\enl,and  backed  by  a  general  rising  of  the  county,  entered  London 

\dit  ihe  acclamatiuns  of  its  cilitens.    The  royal  army  was  defeated 

1^  bard-fought  action  at  Northampton,  Margaret  fled  lo  Scotland, 

■as  left  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  York, 

rhepositionof  York  as  heir  presumptive  lo  the  crown  by  descent  from 

tnnnd  of  L.ingby  had  ceased  with  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Henry  ;  but 

'Victory  of  Nortliamptun  no  sooner  raised  him  to  the  supreme  control 

KslTaits  ilian  he  ventured  to  assert  the  fa^  more  dangerous  claims 

Kch  be hnd secretly  cherished, and  to  their  consciousness  of  which  w 

^ng  ihe  bitter  hostility  of  Henry  and  his  Queen.    As  the  descendant  of 

tniuuJ  of  Langtey  he  stood  only  next  in  succession  to  Ihe  House  of 

,  but   as   the   descendant   of   Lionel,   the   elder  brother   of 

I   of  Gaunt,  he   stood   in   strict  hereditary  right  before   it.     We 

e  alread)'  seen  bow  the  claims  of  Lionel  had  passed  to  the  House 

Mortimer:  it  was  through  Anne,  the  heiress  of  the  Mortimers,  who 

I  wedded  his  father,  Ihat  they  passed  to  the  Uuke,     1'here  was. 

Ever,  no  tonsiiditional  ground  for  any  limitation  of  the  right  of 

HiameDt  10  set  aside  an  elder  branch  in  favour  of  a  younger,  and  in 

K  Parliamentary  Act  which  placed  the  House  of  Lancaster  on  the 

poe  the  claim  of  the   House  of  Mortimer  had  been  deliberately 

t  aiidc;      Possession,  loo,  told  against  tlic  Yorkist    pretensions. 

(modern  minds  the  best  reply  to  their  claim  lay  in  the  words  used 

a  faler  lime  by   Henry  himself     "  My  father  was  King  ;  his  father 

p  was  KiDgi   I  myself  have  worn  the  crown  forty  years  from  my 

;  you  have  all  sworn  fealiy  lo  nie  as  your  sovereign,  and  your 
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fathers  have  done  the  like  to  mine.  How  then  can  my  right  be 
disputed  ? "  Long  and  undisturbed  possession,  as  well  as  a  distinctly 
legal  title  by  free  vote  of  Parliament,  was  in  favour  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster.  But  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards,  the  interference  with 
elections,  the  odium  of  the  war,  the  shame  of  the  long  misgovemment, 
told  fatally  against  the  weak  and  imbecile  King,  whose  reign  had  been 
a  long  battle  of  contending  factions.  That  the  misrule  had  been  serious 
was  shown  by  the  attitude  of  the  commercial  class.  It  was  the  rising 
of  Kent,  the  great  manufacturing  district  of  the  realm,  which  brought 
about  the  victory  of  Northampton.  Throughout  the  struggle  which 
followed,  London  and  the  great  merchant  towns  were  steady  for  the 
House  of  York.  Zeal  for  the  Lancastrian  cause  was  found  only  in 
Wales,  in  northern  England,  and  in  the  south-western  shires.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  shrewd  traders  of  Cheapside  were  moved 
by  an  abstract  question  of  hereditary  right,  or  that  the  wild 
Welshmen  believed  themselves  to  be  supporting  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  regulate  the  succession.  But  it  marks  the  power 
which  Parliament  had  now  gained  that  the  Duke  of  York  felt  himself 
compelled  to  convene  the  two  Houses,  and  to  lay  his  claim  before 
the  Lords  as  a  petition  of  right.  Neither  oaths  nor  the  numerous 
Acts  which  had  settled  and  confirmed  the  right  to  the  crown  in  the 
House  of  Lancaster  could  destroy,  he  pleaded,  his  hereditary  claim. 
The  baronage  received  the  petition  with  hardly  concealed  reluctance, 
and  solved  the  question,  as  they  hoped,  by  a  compromise.  They 
refused  to  dethrone  the  King,  but  they  had  sworn  no  fealty  to  his  child, 
and  at  Henry's  death  they  agreed  to  receive  the  Duke  as  successor  to 
the  crown.  But  the  open  display  of  York's  pretensions  at  once 
united  the  partizans  of  the  royal  House,  and  the  deadly  struggle 
which  received  the  name  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  from  the  white 
rose  which  formed  the  badge  of  the  House  of  York  and  the  red  rose 
which  was  the  cognizance  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  began  in  the 
gathering  of  the  North  round  Lord  Clifford,  and  of  the  West  round  the 
new  Duke  of  Somerset.  York,  who  had  hurried  to  meet  the  first  with 
a  far  inferior  force,  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Wakefield,  and  the 
passion  of  civil  war  broke  fiercely  out  on  the  field.  The  Eari  of 
Salisbury  was  hurried  to  the  block,  and  the  head  of  Duke  Richard, 
crowned  in  mockery  with  a  diadem  of  paper,  is  said  to  have  been 
impaled  on  the  walls  of  York.  His  second  son,  Lord  Rutland,  fell 
crying  for  mercy  on  his  knees  before  Clifford.  But  Clifford's  father 
had  been  the  first  to  fall  in  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  which  o[)ened  the 
struggle.  "  As  your  father  killed  mine,"  cried  the  savage  baron  while 
he  plunged  his  dagger  in  the  young  noble's  breast,  "  I  will  kill  you !" 
The  brutal  deed  was  soon  to  be  avenged.  Duke  Richard's  eldest  son, 
Edward,  Earl  of  March,  hurried  from  the  West,  and,  routing  a  body 
of  Lancastrians  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  struck  boldly  upon  London.    A 


c  of  Kcntishmen  under  tUc  E^rl  of  Warwick  barred  ihc  march  of 
c  Lancastrian  army  on  ihe  capital,  but  ^tcr  n  desperate  ilnigglc  ai 
IL  Albans  ihc  Yorkiat  forces  broke  under  cover  of  nrghi.  An  imme- 
atc  Adv-ance  of  llie  conquerors  ini^-ht  have  decided  llic  contest,  but 
n  Margaret  paused  to  sully  her  victory  by  a  scries  of  bloody  exc- 
MioDs,  and  the  rough  northerners  who  formed  the  bulk  of  her  army 
Wiered  to  ;»llage,  while  Edward  appeared  before  London.  The 
I  tallied  at  his  call,  and  cries  of  "Long  live  King  Edward" 
Big  round  the  handsome  young  leader  as  he  rude  through  the  streets. 
ft  council  of  Vorkist  lords,  hastily  summoned,  resolved  that  the  com- 
B  agreed  on  in  Parliament  w^is  at  an  end  and  that  I^lenry  of 
tncaslcr  lidil  forfeited  the  ihronc.  The  final  issue,  however,  now  kiy, 
il  wilh  Parliament,  but  with  the  sword.    Disappointed  of  Loudon, 

n  army  fell  rapidly  kick  on  the  North,  and  Edward  hurried 
m  rapidly  in  pursuit. 
(The  two  armies  encountered  one  another  at  Towlon  Field,  t 

master.    Id  the  numbers  engaged,  as  well  as  in  ihc  terrible  obstinacy 

lllfae  struggle,  no  such  battle  had  been  seen  in  England  since  the  fight 

JTSenlac.     The  armies  numbered  together  nearly  120,000  men. 

hjr  boil  just  broken  when  the  Yorkists  advanced  through  a  thick 

nr-foll,  and  for  six  hours  the  battle  raged  with  desperate  bravery  c 

t  side.     At  one  critical  moment  Warwick  saw  his  men  falter,  and 

bing  his  horse  before  them,  swore  on  the  cross  of  his  sword  to  win 

I  die  on  Ihe  field.     The  battle  was  turned  by  the  arrival  of  Norfolk 

b  a  IVesb  force.     At  last  the  Lancastrians  gave  way,  a  river  in  ihei 

IT  turned  the  retreat  into  a  rout,  and  the  flight  and  carnage,  fur  n 

antr  was  given  on  either  side,  went  on  through  the  night  and  the 

Kdward's  herald   counted   moie  than   :cipoo  Lancastrian 

n  the  held,  and  the  losses  of  the  conquerors  were  hardly  les 

IJul  their  triumph  was  complete.     The  Earl  of  Norlhuniber- 

3s  slain  ;  the  Earis  of  Devonshire  and  Wiltshire  were  taken 

Acadcd  ;  tlie  Duke  of  Somerset  Bed  into  exile.     Henry  himself  with 

p  Queen  was  forced  to  fly  over  the  border  and  to  find  a  refuge  ii 

The  cause  of  the  f^ouse  of  Lancaster  was  lost :  and  with 

t  ricloty  of  Towlon  the  crown  of  England  passed  to  Edward  of 

.St  bill  of  attainder  wrapped  in  the  same  ruin  andtonlUc-i' 

n  ibc  nobles  and  gentr)-  who  still  adhered  lo  the  House  of  Lancaster 

lie  Uniggles  of  Margaret  only  served  to  bring  fresh  calamities  or 

T  adherents.    A  new  nsing  in  the  North  was  crushed  by  the  Earl 

t  Warwici,  and  a  legend  which  lights  up  the  gloom  of  the  lime  with 

Kgteam  of  p<ictry  told  how  the  fugitive  Queen,  after  escaping  with 

fficult)'  from  a  troop  of  bandits,  found  a  new  brigand  in  the  depths 

Elbe  wood.     With  the  daring  of  despair  she  confided  10  him  her 

"I  Uusl  10  your  loyalty."  she  said,  " the  son  of  your  King." 

itrl  and   lior  child  escaped  over  the  border  under  the  robber's 
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guidance  ;  but  on  the  defeat  of  a  new  revolt  in  the  battle  of  Hexham, 
Henry,  after  helpless  wanderings,  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  His  feet  were  tied  to  the  stirrups,  he  was  led  thrice  round 
the  pillorj',  and  then  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 

Ruined  as  feudalism  really  was  by  the  decline  of  the  baronage,  the 
extinction  of  the  greater  houses,  and  the  break-up  of  the  great  estates, 
which  had  been  steadily  going  on,  it  had  never  seemed  more  powerful 
than  in  the  years  which  followed  Towton.  Out  of  the  wreck  of  the 
baron.age  a  family  which  had  always  stood  high  amongst  its  fellows 
towered  into  unrivalled  greatness.  Lord  Warwick  was  by  descent  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  a  son  of  the  great  noble  whose  support  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  raising  the  House  of  York  to  the  throne.  He  had  doubled 
his  wealth  and  influence  by  his  acquisition  of  the  Earldom  of  Warwick 
through  a  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Beauchamps.  His  services  to 
the  Yorkists  were  munificently  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  vast  estates 
from  the  confiscated  lands  of  Lancastrians,  and  by  his  elevation  to  the 
highest  posts  in  the  service  of  the  State.  He  was  captain  of  Calais, 
admiral  of  the  fleet  in  the  Channel,  and  Warden  of  the  Western 
Marches.  This  personal  power  was  backed  by  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Neville,  of  which  he  was  the  head.  The  command  of  the  northern 
border  lay  in  the  hands  of  his  brother.  Lord  Montagu,  who  received  as 
his  share  of  the  spoil  the  forfeited  Earldom  of  Northumberland  and  the 
estates  of  his  hereditary  rivals,  the  Percies.  A  younger  brother,  George 
Neville,  was  raised  to  the  Sec  of  York  and  the  post  of  Lord  Chancellor. 
Lesser  rewards  fell  to  his  uncles.  Lords  Kalconberg,  Abergavenny, and 
Latimer.  The  vast  power  which  such  an  accumulation  of  wealth  and 
honours  placed  at  the  Earl's  disposal  was  wielded  with  consummate 
ability.  In  outer  seeming  Warwick  was  the  very  type  of  the  feudal 
baron.  He  could  raise  armies  at  his  call  from  his  own  earldoms.  Six 
hundred  liveried  retainers  followed  him  to  Parliament.  Thousands  of 
dependants  feasted  in  his  courtyard.  But  few  men  were  really  further 
from  the  feudal  ideal.  Active  and  ruthless  warrior  as  he  was,  his 
enemies  denied  to  the  Earl  the  gift  of  personal  daring.  In  war  he  was 
rather  general  than  soldier.  His  genius  in  fact  was  not  so  much  militar>' 
as  diplomatic  ;  what  he  excelled  in  was  intrigue,  treachery,  the  contriv- 
ance of  plots,  and  sudden  desertions.  And  in  the  boy-king  whom  he  had 
raised  to  the  throne  he  met  not  merely  a  consummate  general,  but  a 
politician  whose  subtlety  and  rapidity  of  conception  was  destined  to 
leave  a  deep  and  enduring  mark  on  the  character  of  the  monarchy  itself. 
Edward  was  but  nineteen  at  his  accession,  and  both  his  kinship  (for  he 
was  the  King's  cousin  by  blood)  and  his  recent  services  rendered  War- 
wick during  the  first  three  years  of  his  reig^  all-powerful  in  the  State. 
Hut  the  final  ruin  of  Henry's  cause  in  the  battle  of  Hexham  gave  the 
signal  for  a  silent  struggle  between  the  Earl  and  his  young  Sovereign. 
Edward's  first  step  was  to  avow  his  union  with  the  widow  of  a  slain 
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strian,Da]neE]iuibeih  Grey.ai  ihe  very  moment  when  Warwick 
k  negotiating  for  him  a  French  marnnge.     Her  family,  (he  WonH- 
e  raised  to  greatness  as  a  coimtcrpoisc  to  the  Nevillc= ;  her 
cr,Ix>rd  Rivers,  became  vreasurcr  and  constable;  hct  son  by  ihe  fust 
Tiag«  was  betrothed  to  the  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Exclcr,  whom 
fetnrick  sought  for  his  nephew.     Warwick's  policy  lay  in  a  close  con- 
pdnn  with  France  ;  foiled  in  his  first  project,  he  now  pressed  for  a  mar- 
_e  of  the  King's  sister,  Margaret,  wttit  a  French  prince,  but  in  1467, 
j^le  he  crossed  the  sea  lo  treat  with  Lewis,  Edward  availed  himself  cf 
%  absence  to  deprive  his  brother  of  the  seals,  nnd  prepared  to  wed 
jarei  to  the  sworn  enemy  both  of  France  and  of  Warwick,  Charles 
■  Hold,  Duke  oriiiirgimdy.    Warwick  repUed  to  Edward's  ch.illent'c 
Wm  plot  to  (a]lr  the  dtscontented  Yorkists  round  ihe  King's  brother,  Ihe 
ike  of  Clarence.     Seiret  negotiations  ended  in  the  marriage  of  his 
a  Clarcntc  ;  and  a  revolt  which  instantly  broke  out  threw 
|dw^  into  the  hands  of  his  great  subject.    But  the  bold  scheme  broke 
The  Vorkist  nobles  demanded  the  King's  liberation.    Warwick 
■tld  took  for  support  onlyio  the  Lancastrians,  but  the  Lancastrians  de- 
luded Henry'srcstorntion  as  Ihe  price  of  their  aid.  Such  a  demand  was 
]  to  the  plan  for  placing  Clarence  on  the  thrnnc,  and  Warwick  was 
n  back  on  a  formal  reconciliation  with  Ihe  King.  A  new  rising  broke 
jil  ID  the  following  spring  in  Lincolnshire.   The  King, however,  was  now 
tdyforihe  strife.     A  rapid  march  to  the  north  ended  in  the  rout  of  the 
wrgents,  and  Edward  turned  on  the  instigators  of  the  revolt.     But 
lence  and  the  Earl  could  gather  no  force  to  meet  him.    Vorkist  and 
mcastrian  alike  held  aloof,  and  ihey  were  driven  (o  flight.     Calais, 
igh  held  by  Warwick's  deputy,  repulsed  them  from  its  walls,  and  the 
jprl's  fleet  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  France,  where  ihc  Butgundian 
1  of  Edwnrd  secured  his  enemies  the  supiwrl  of  Lewis  ihc 
tvenih.     Bui  the  imscrupulous  icniper  of  the  Earl  was  seen  in  ihe 
lance  which  he  at  once  concluded  with  the  partiians  of  the  House  of 
Kastcr.    On  rhc  promise  of  Queen  Margaret  to  wed  her  son  to  liis 
T  Anne,  Wanvick  engaged  to  restore  the  crown  lo  Uic  royal 
ptive  whom  he  had  flung  inlo  ihe  Tower  ;   and  choosing  a  momt-nt 
Q  Edward  was  busy  with  a  revolt  in  the  North,  and  when  a  slorm 

I  dispersed  Ihc  Burgundion  fleet  which  defended  the  ChanneL  he 
w  himaelf  boldly  on  ihc  English  shore.    His  army  grew  as  he  pushed 

waid,  and  ihe  desertion  of  Lord  Montagu,  whom  Edward  stiti 
•ted,  drove  the  King  in  turn  to  seek  shelter  over  sea.    While  Edward 

II  with  a  handful  of  adherents  to  beg  heip  from  Charles  ihc  Bokl, 
rycif  Lancaster  was  again  conducted  from  his  prison  lo  llic  throne, 

J  the  bitter  hate  of  the  party  Warwick  had  so  ruthlessly  crushed  found 
bgiatttude  for  the  "  King  Maker."  His  own  conduct,  as  well  iis  that  of 
•  party,  when  Edward  again  disembarked  in  the  spring  ^it  Kavenspur, 
is  of  the  new  alhance,  f|uickenpd  perhaps  by  their 
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dread  of  Margaret,  whose  return  to  England  was  hourly  expected. 
Passing  through  the  Lancastrian  districts  of  the  North  with  a  declara- 
tion th  It  he  waived  all  right  to  the  crown  and  sought  only  his  own 
hereditary  dukedom,  Edward  was  left  unassailed  by  a  force  which 
Montagu  had  collected,  and  was  joined  on  his  march  by  his  brother 
Clarence,  who  had  throughout  acted  in  concert  with  Warwick.  En- 
camped at  Coventry,  the  Earl  himself  contemplated  a  similar  treason, 
but  the  coming  of  two  Lancastrian  leaders  put  an  end  to  the  negotia- 
tions. When  Montagu  joined  his  brother,  Edward  marched  on  London, 
follow  by  Warwick's  army ;  its  gates  were  ofHjned  by  the  perfidy  of  the 
I'larl's  brother.  Archbishop  Neville ;  and  Henry  of  Lancaster  passed 
anew  to  the  Tower.  The  battle  of  IJarnet,  a  medley  of  carnage  and 
treachery  which  lasted  three  hours,  ended  with  the  fall  of  Warwick,  who 
was  charged  with  cowardly  flight.  Margaret  had  landed  too  late  to 
bring  aid  to  her  great  partizan,  but  the  military  triumph  of  Edward  was 
completed  by  the  skilful  strategy  with  which  he  forced  her  army  to 
battle  at  Tewkesbury-,  and  by  its  complete  overthrow.  The  Queen  her- 
self became  a  captive ;  her  boy  fell  on  the  field,  stabbed — as  was 
affirmed— by  the  Yorkist  lords  after  Edward  had  met  his  cry  for  mercy 
by  a  bufTet  from  his  gauntlet  ;  and  the  death  of  Henry  in  the  Tower 
crushed  the  last  hopes  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 


section  III.— The  New  Monarchy.     14>71— 1509. 

\Authonties. — Edward  V.  is  the  subject  of  a  work  attributed  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  which  aim  st  certainly  derives  much  of  its  information  from  Arcli- 
l)ishr)p  Morton.  Whatever  its  hi^to^ical  worth  may  be,  it  is  remarkable  in  its 
English  form  as  the  first  historical  work  of  any  literary  value  which  we  possess 
written  in  our  modem  prose.  Tlie  **  Letters  and  Papers  of  Richard  II L  and 
Henry  VII.,  "some  "  Memorials  of  Henry  VII.,"  including  his  life  by  Bernard 
Andre  of  Toulouse,  and  a  volume  of  "Materials"  for  a  history  of  his  reign 
l)ave  been  edited  for  the  Rolls  Series.  A  biography  of  Henry  is  amoi^  the 
works  of  Lord  Bacon.  Halle's  Chronicle  extends  from  rlenry  IV.  to 
Henry  VIII.  Miss  ITalstead,  in  her  **  Life  of  Richard  HI.,"  has  elaborately 
illustrated  a  reign  of  some  constitutional  importance.  For  Caxton,  see  the 
hic^raphy  by  Mr.  Blades.] 

I'here  are  few  periods  in  our  annals  from  which  we  turn  with  such 
weariness  and  disgust  as  from  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Their  savage 
battles,  their  ruthless  executions,  their  shameless  treasons,  seem  all 
the  more  terrible  from  the  pure  selfishness  of  the  ends  for  which  men 
fought,  the  utter  want  of  all  nobleness  and  chivalry  in  the  struggle 
itself,  of  all  great  result  in  its  close.  But  even  while  the  contest  was 
raging  the  cool  eye  of  a  philosophic  statesman  could  find  in  it  matter 
for  other  feelings  than  those  of  mere  disgust.  England  presented  to 
Philippe  de  Commines  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  land  where,  brutal  as 
was  the  civil  strife,  "  there  are  no  buildings  destroyed  or  demolished 
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where  the  mischief  of  it  falls  on  those  who  make  the  wnr," 

■  ruin  and  hlnodshed  were  limited,  in  fact,  to  the  great  lords  and 

It  feudal  rct.iit>ers.     Once  or  twice  indeed,  us  at  Towton,  the  towns 

w  themselves  mtu  the  struggle,  but  for  the  most  part  the  trading 

I  ai^cultural  classes  stood  wholly  apart  from  it     Slowly  but  surely 

■IbKign  roramcrec  of  the  country,  hitherto  conducted  by  the  Italian, 

|fHanse  merchant,  or  the  trader  of  Catalonia  or  southern  Gaul,  was 

English  hands.      English  merchants  were  settled  at 

•ticc  and  at  Venice.     English  merchant  ships  appeared  in  the 

The  first  faint  upgrowth  of  manufactures  was  seen  in  a  crowd 

eeiive  statutes  which  formed  a  marked  feature  In  the  legislation 

Idwaril  the  Fourth.    The  general  tranquillity  of  the  country  at  large, 

e  the  baronage  was  dashing  itself  to  pieces  in  battle  after  battle, 

B  shown  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  justice  remained  wholly  undis- 

The  law  courts  sate  at  Westminster.     The  judges  rode  on 

■s  of  old.      The  system  of  Jury-trial  took   more  and   more  its 

Icrti  form  by  the  separation  of  the  jurors  from  the  witnesses.     But 

\  view  of  England  during  these  Wars  as  a  mere  chaos  of 

n  and  bloodshed  is  a  false  one,  still  more  false  is  the  common 

r  of  the  pettiness  of  their  resulL      The   Wars  of  the    Rosea   did 

c  than  ruin  one  royiil  house  or  set  up  another  on  the  throne. 

i*y   did    not   utterly  destroy   English  freedom,  they  arrested  its 

lore  than  a  hunitred  years.     They  found  England,  in  the 

tif  Commmcs,  "among  all  the  world's  lordships  of  which   I 

e  knowledge,  that  where  the  public  weal  is  best  ordered,  and  where 

[    vtoloice   reigns  over  the   people."      A   King  of  England— the 

obMxvcr  noticed— "  can  undertake  no  enterprise  of  account 

I  assembling  his   Parliament,  which  is  a  thing  most  wise   and 

/,  and  therefore   arc    these   Kings  stronger   and    better    served " 

fi  the  dtspmic  sovereigns  of  the  Continent.    The  English  kingship, 

ft  judge.  Sir  John  Kortcscoe,  could  boast  when  writing  at  this  time, 

n  absolute  but  a  limited  monarchy  ;  the  land  was  not  a  land 

e  Ihe  will  of  the  prince  was  itself  the  law,  but  where  the  prince 

I  tictthcf  make  hiirs  nor  impose  taxes  save  by  his  subjects'  con- 

Ai  no  time  had  Parliament  played  so  constant  and  prominent 

■I  in  the  govemmcnl  of  the  realm.    .At  no  time  had  the  principles 

.__Mtitiitionai  liberty  seemed  so  thoroughly  understood  and  so  dear 

Lhe  people  at  large.     The  long  Parliamentary  contest  between  thi 

n  and  the  two  Houses  since  the  days  of  Edw.iid  the  First  hai 

y  otabli^ed  the  great  securities  of  national  liberty— the  right  of 

from    arbitrary    tajiaiion,  from  arbitrary  legislation, 

r  imprisonmcm,  and  the  responsibility  of  even   the  highest 

tt  of  the  Crown  to  Parliament  and  to  the  law.   Hut  with  the  close 

!  tirnggle  for  the  succession  this  liberty  suddenly  disappears. 

I  an  epoch   of  constitutional  retrogression  in  which  the 
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slow  work  of  the  age  that  went  before  it  was  rapidly  undone.  Pariia- 
mcntary  life  was  almost  suspended,  or  was  turned  into  a  mere  form  by 
the  overpowering  influence  of  the  Crown.  The  legislative  powers  of 
the  two  Houses  were  usurped  by  the  royal  Council.  Arbitrary  taxation 
re-appeared  in  benevolences  and  forced  loans.  Personal  liberty  was 
■  almost  extinguished  by  a  formidable  spy-system  and  by  the  constant 
practice  of  arbitrary  imprisonment.  Justice  was  degraded  by  the  pro- 
digal use  of  bills  of  attainder,  by  the  wide  extension  of  the  judicial 
power  of  the  Royal  Council,  by  the  ser\'ility  of  judges,  by  the  coercion 
of  juries.  So  vast  and  sweeping  was  the  change  that  to  careless  ob- 
servers of  a  later  day  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  the  Edwards  and 
the  Henries  seemed  suddenly  to  have  transformed  itself  under  the 
Tudors  into  a  despotism  as  complete  as  the  despotism  of  the  Turk 
Such  a  view  is  no  doubt  exaggerated  and  unjust.  Bend  and  strain  the 
law  as  he  might,  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  most  wilful  of  Eng- 
lish rulers  failed  to  own  the  restraints  of  law;  and  the  obedience  of  the 
most  servile  among  English  subjects  lay  within  bounds,  at  once  poli- 
tical and  religious,  which  no  theory  of  King-worship  could  bring  them 
to  overpass.  But  even  if  we  make  these  reserves,  the  character  of  the 
Monarchy  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
remains  something  strange  and  isolated  in  our  history.  It  is  hard  to 
connect  the  kingship  of  the  old  English,  of  the  Norman,  the  Angevin, 
or  the  Plantagcnct  Kings,  with  the  kingship  of  the  House  of  York  or  of 
the  House  of  Tudor. 

If  we  seek  a  reason  for  so  sudden  and  complete  a  revolution,  we  (ind 
it  in  the  disappearance  of  that  organization  of  society  in  which  our 
constitutional  liberty  had  till  now  found  its  security.  Freedom  had 
been  won  by  the  sword  of  the  Baronage.  Its  tradition  had  been 
watched  over  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Church.  The  new  class  of  the 
Commons  which  had  grown  from  the  union  of  the  country  squire  and 
the  town  trader  was  widening  its  sphere  of  political  activity  as  it  grew. 
But  at  the  close  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  these  older  checks  no  longer 
served  as  restraints  ui)on  the  action  of  the  Crown.  The  baronage  had 
fallen  more  and  more  into  decay.  The  Church  lingered  helpless  and 
perplexed,  till  it  was  struck  down  by  Thomas  Cromwell.  The  traders 
and  the  smaller  proprietors  sank  into  political  inactivity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Crown,  which  only  fifty  years  before  had  been  the  sport  of 
every  faction,  towered  into  solitary  greatness.  The  old  English  king- 
ship, limited  by  the  forces  of  feudalism  or  of  the  religious  sanctions 
wielded  by  the  priesthood,  or  by  the  progress  of  constitutional  free- 
dom, faded  suddenly  away,  and  in  its  place  we  see,  all-absorbing  and 
unrestrained,  the  despotism  of  the  new  Monarchy.  Revolutionary  as  the 
change  was,  however,  we  have  already  seen  in  their  gradual  growth  the 
causes  which  brought  it  about.  The  social  organization  from  which  our 
political  constitution  had  hitherto  sprung  and  on  which  it  still  rested 
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a  silently  sapped  by  Ihe  progress  of  industry,  by  Che  growth  ol 
iritunl  anil  intcllectudi  enlightenment,  and  by  changes  in  ihe  art  nf 
~n  was  precipitated  by  the  new  attilude  of  men  towards  the 
rch,  by  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Cominuns,  and  by  the  decline 
e  BiUDnage.    Of  the  great  houses  some  were  extinct, others  lingered 
a  obscure  branches  which  were  mere  shadows  of  their  former 
IBttne»s.     With  the  Csccplion  of  the  I'oles,  the  Stanleys,  and  the 
wards,  themselves  families  of  recent  origin,  hardly  a  fragment  of 
[bolder  baronage  interfered  from  this  lime  in  the  work  of  government, 
r  the  Church  nor  the  smaller  ffroprietors  of  the  countrj',  who 
h  the  merchant  classes  formed  the  Commons,  were  ready  to  take  tiie 
e  ot  the  ruined  nobles.     Imposing  as  the  great  ecclesiastic.il  body 
I  seemed  from  the  memories  of  its  past,  its  immense  wealth,  its 
iditian  of  slalesmanship,  it  was  rendered  powerless  by  a  n'anl   of 
tiitiitl  enthusiasm,  by  a  moral  inertness,  by  its  antagonism  lo  the 
religious  convictions  of  tlic  people,  and  its  blind  hostility  to  the 
illecittat  movement  which  was  beginning  to  siir  the  world.     Some- 
it  fif  their  oM  independence  lingered  indeed  among  the  lower  clergy 
d  the  monastic  orders,  but  it  was  through  its  prelates  ihat  the  Church 
rcised  A  directly  political  influence,  and  these  showed  a  different 
^pcT  from  the  clergy.     Driven  by  sheer  need,  by  the  attack  of  the 
)  their  temporal  possessions,  and  of  the  Lollards  on  their 
britu^  authority,  into  dependence  on  the  Crown,  they  threw  their 
^ht  on  the  side  of  the  King  with  the  simple  view  of  averting  liy 
»  of  the  Monarchy  the  pillage  of  the  Church.     But  in  any  wider 
ilicil  sense  the  influence  of  the  body  to  which  they  belonged   was 
nificant.     It  is  less  obvious  at  first  sight  why  the  Comnrions  should 
B  tbe  political  ruin  of  the  Church  and  the  Lords,  for  the  smaller 
y  proprietors  weregrowing  fast,  both  in  wealth  and  numbers,  while 
b  burgess  class,  as  we  have  seen,  was  deriving  fresh  riclies  from  the 
lopement  of  trade.     But  the  result  of  the  narrowing  of  the  franchise 
I  of  tbe  tampering  with  elections  was  now  felt  in  Ihe  political 
_ni6cance  of  the  Lower  House.     Reduced  by  these  measures  lo  a 
tn^tl  dependence  on  the  baronage,  it  fell  with  llic  fiill  of  the  class  to 
ich  It  looked  for  guidance  and  support.     And  while  its  rival  forces 
Ikppcstrcd,  the  Monarchy  stood  ready  lo  lake  their  place-     Not  only 
i  the  churchman,  the  squire,  and  the  burgess  powerless 
Mrtndicate  liberty  against  the  Crown,  but  the  verj'  interests  of  self- 
I  led  them  at  this  moment   lo  lay  freedom   al   its   feel, 
t  Church   still   trembled   at   [he   progress   of  heresy.     The   close 
nns  of  the  towns  needed  protection  for  their  privileges.     The 
T  sharcil  with  the  trader  a  profound  horror  of  the  war  and 
ider  wbich  they  hod  witnessed,  and  an  almost  reckless  desire  to 
rusi  the  Crown   with  any   power  which  would  prevent  its  return, 
ft  above  all,  the  landed  and  monied  classes  clung  passionately  to  the 
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Monarchy,  as  the  one  great  force  left  which  could  save  them  from 
social  revolt.  The  rising  of  the  Commons  of  Kent  shows  that  the 
troubles  against  which  the  Statutes  of  Labourers  had  been  directed 
still  remained  as  a  formidable  source  of  discontent.  The  great  change 
in  the  character  of  agriculture  indeed,  which  we  have  before  described, 
the  throwing  together  of  the  smaller  holdings,  the  diminution  of 
tillage,  the  increase  of  pasture  lands,  had  tended  largely  to  swell 
the  numbers  and  turbulence  of  the  floating  labour  class.  The  riots 
a<;ainst  "  enclosures,"  of  which  wc  first  hear  in  the  timr  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  and  which  became  a  constant  feature  of  the  Tudor  period,  are 
indications  not  only  of  a  constant  strife  going  on  in  every  quarter 
between  the  landowner  and  the  smaller  peasant  class,  but  of  a  mass 
of  social  discontent  which  was  constantly  seeking  an  outlet  in 
violence  and  revolution.  And  at  this  moment  the  break-up  of  the 
military  houscliolds  of  the  nobles,  and  the  return  of  wounded  and  dis- 
abled soldiers  fnun  the  wars,  added  a  new  element  of  violence  and 
disorder  to  the  seething  mass.  It  was  in  truth  this  social  danger  which 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  Tudor  despt)tism.  For  the  proprietary  classes  the 
repression  of  the  poor  was  a  question  of  life  and  death.  Employer  and 
proprietor  were  ready  to  surrender  freedom  into  the  hands  of  the  one 
])ower  which  could  preserve  them  from  social  anarchy.  It  was  to  the 
selfish  p.inic  of  the  landowners  that  England  owed  the  Statute  of 
Labourers  and  its  terrible  heritage  of  pauperism.  It  was  to  the  selfish 
panic  of  both  landowner  and  merchant  that  she  owed  the  despotism  of 
the  Monarchy. 

The  founder  of  the  new  Monarchy  was  Edward  the  Fourth.  As  a 
mere  boy  he  showed  himself  among  the  ablest  and  the  most  pitiless 
of  the  warriors  of  the  civil  war.  In  the  first  flush  of  manhood  he 
looked  on  with  a  cool  ruthlessness  while  grey-haired  nobles  were 
hurried  to  the  block.  In  his  later  race  for  power  he  had  shown  him- 
self more  subtle  in  his  treachery  than  even  Warwick  himself.  His 
triumph  was  no  sooner  won  however  than  the  young  King  seemed 
to  abandon  himself  to  a  voluptuous  indolence,  to  revels  with  the  city- 
wives  of  London  and  the  caresses  of  mistresses  like  Jane  Shore.  Tall 
in  stature  and  of  singular  beauty,  his  winning  manners  and  gay  caie^ 
lessness  of  l)earing  secured  him  a  popularity  which  had  been  denied 
to  nobler  kings.  But  his  indolence  and  gaiety  were  mere  veils  beneath 
which  Edward  shrouded  a  profound  political  ability.  No  one  could 
contrast  more  utterly  in  outward  appearance  with  the  subtle  sovereigns 
of  his  time,  with  Louis  the  Eleventh  or  Ferdinand  of  Ar«igon,  but  his 
work  was  the  same  as  theirs,  and  it  was  done  as  completely.  While 
jesting  with  aldermen,  or  dallying  with  his  mistresses,  or  idling  over 
the  new  pages  from  the  printing-press  at  Westminster,  Edward  was 
silently  laying  the  foundations  of  an  absolute  rule.  The  almost  total 
discontinuance  of  Parliamentar)'  life  was  in  itself  a  revolution.     Up 
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bis  motnenl  the  Iwo  Houses  had  played  a  part  witich  1>ecame  tr 
d  more  prominent  in  the  govemmeni  of  the  realm.  Under  (lie 
i>  fmx  Kings  of  the  House  at  L.incaster  Parliament  had  bi^cn  su 
ined  almost  every  year.  Not  only  had  the  right  of  self-taxalion  a 
tialion  of  Uws  been  yielded  enplicitly  to  the  Commons,  but  they 
d  interfered  with  the  admmistration  of  the  State,  had  directed  the 
^caiion  of  subsidies,  and  called  royal  ministers  to  account  by 

aiic«s  of  impeachment.  Under  Henry  the  Sixth  an 
|*nl  step  in  constitutioDal  progress  had  been  made  by  abandoning 
fe^old  form  a(  presenting  the  requests  of  the  Parliament  in  the  forrn 
■^|ietitjiiits  which  were  subsequenily  moulded  into  statutes  by  the 
f»t  Council ;  llie  statute  itself,  in  its  final  form,  was  now  presented 
i  the  TOyil  assent,  and  the  Crown  was  deprived  of  its  former 
pnvile^  of  modifying  it.  IHut  with  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Foi 
nmonlydoes  this  progress  cease,  but  the  very  action  of  Parliament  itself 
comes  »lmnsl  to  an  end.  For  the  first  lime  since  the  days  of  John  not 
H  which  promoted  freedom  or  remedied  the  abuses  of  power 
I  proposed.  The  necessity  for  summoning  the  two  Houses 
a  fact,  been  removed  by  the  enormous  tide  of  wealth  which  the 
lUionsoF  the  civil  war  poured  inin  the  royal  treasury.  In  the 
^le  bill  of  attainder  which  followed  Ihe  victory  of  Towton,  iwi 
nobles  and  more  than  a  hundred  knif^hts  and  squires  u 
^ped  of  their  estates  to  the  King's  prolit.  It  was  said  that  nearly 
ifth  of  the  Und  had  passed  into  the  royal  possession  at  one  period 
^JUinlher  of  the  civil  war.  A  grant  of  the  customs  was  given  to 
f  Uk  life,     Edward  added  to  his  resources  by  trading  un  a  < 

royal  ships,  freighted  with  tin,  wool,  and  cloth,  made  the 
e  of  the  merchant -Icing  famous  in  ihe  ports  of  1  laly  and  Gtcecc. 
b  enlerptises  he  planned  against  France,  though  frustrated  by  the 
lal  of  Charles  of  Butgimdy  to  co-operate  with  him  in  them, 
il  a  fresh  linancial  resource ;  and  the  subsidies  granted  for  a 
r  which  never  look  place  swelled  the  royal  exchequer.  Uut  the 
\t  enabled  Edward  not  only  to  Increase  his  hoard,  but  u 
a  dendly  blow  at  the  liberty  which  the  Commons  had  won 
itting  aside  the  usage  of  contracting  loans  by  the  authority  of  Parha- 
at,  Edward  called  before  him  the  merchants  of  London  anc 
ested  from  each  a  gift  or  "benevolence,"  in  proportion  lo  the 
The  exaction  was  bitterly  resented  even  by  the  claa 
b  whom  the  King  had  been  most  popular,  but  for  the  moment 
,s  fruitless,  and  Ihe  system  of  "  benevolence  "  was  soon 
^developed  into  the  forced  loans  of  Wolsey  and  of  Charles  the  First. 

0  Edward  that  his  Tudor  successors  owed  ibe  introduction  of 
t  ctoborTite  spy-system,  the  use  of  the  rack,  and  the  practice  of 

fercric«  with  the  purity  of  justice.     In  the  history  of  intellectual 

1  alone  his  tcign  takes  a  brighter  colour,  and  Ihe  founder 
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Sec.  III.       a  new  despotism  presents  a  claim  to  our  regard  as  the  patron  of 
Caxton. 

Literature  indeed  seemed  at  this  moment  to  have  died  as  utterly  as 
freedom  itself.  The  genius  of  Chaucer,  and  of  the  one  or  more 
poets  whose  works  have  been  confounded  with  Chaucer's,  defied  for 
a  while  the  pedantry,  the  affectation,  the  barrenness  of  their  age: 
but  the  sudden  close  of  this  poetic  outburst  left  England  to  a 
crowd  of  poetasters,  compilers,  scribblers  of  interminable  moralities, 
rimers  of  chronicles,  and  translators  from  the  worn-out  field  of 
French  romance.  Some  faint  trace  of  the  liveliness  and  beauty  of 
older  models  lingers  among  the  heavy  platitudes  of  Gower,  but 
even  this  vanished  from  the  didactic  puerilities,  thd  prosaic  com- 
monplaces, of  Occleve  and  Lydgate.  The  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  dying  out  with  the  Middle  Ages  themselves;  in 
letters  as  in  life  their  thirst  for  knowledge  had  spent  itself  in  the 
barren  mazes  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  their  ideal  of  warlike  noble- 
ness faded  away  before  the  gaudy  travestic  of  a  spurious  chivalr)-, 
and  the  mystic  enthusiasm  of  their  devotion  shrank  at  the  touch  of 
persecution  into  a  narrow  orthodoxy  and  a  flat  morality.  The  cleigy, 
who  had  concentrated  in  themselves  the  intcllectu<al  effort  of  the  okler 
time,  were  ceasing  to  be  an  intellectual  class  at  all.  The  monasteries 
were  no  longer  seats  of  learning.  '*  I  found  in  them,''  said  Ppggio,  an 
Italian  traveller  twenty  years  after  Chaucer's  death,  '^  men  given  up  to 
sensuality  in  abundance,  but  very  few  lovers  of  learning,  and  those  of 
a  barbarous  sort,  skilled  more  in  quibbles  and  sophisms  than  in 
literature."  The  erection  of  colleges,  which  was  beginning,  failed  to 
arrest  the  quick  decline  of  the  universities  both  in  the  numbers  and 
learning  of  their  students.  Those  at  Oxford  amounted  to  only  a  fifth 
of  the  scholars  who  had  attended  its  lectures  a  century  before,  and 
"  Oxford  Latin "  became  proverbial  for  a  jargon  in  which  the  very 
tradition  of  grammar  had  been  lost.  All  literary  production  was  nearly 
at  an  end.  Historical  composition  lingered  on  indeed  in  compilations 
of  extracts  from  past  writers,  such  as  make  up  the  so-called  works  of 
Walsingham,  in  jejune  monastic  annals,  or  worthless  popular  com- 
pendiums.  But  the  only  real  trace  of  mental  activity  is  to  be  found  in 
the  numerous  treatises  on  alchemy  and  magic,  on  the  elixir  of  life  or 
the  philosopher's  stone,  a  fungous  growth  which  most  unequivocally 
witnesses  to  the  progress  of  intellectual  decay.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  older  literar)'  class  was  dying  out,  a  glance  beneath  the 
surface  shows  us  the  stir  of  a  new  interest  in  knowledge  among  the 
masses  of  the  people  itself.  The  correspondence  of  the  Paston  family, 
which  has  been  happily  preserved,  not  only  displays  a  fluency  and 
vivacity  as  well  as  a  grammatical  correctness  which  would  have  been 
impossible  in  familiar  letters  a  few  years  before,  but  shews  country 
squires  discussing  about  books  and  gathering  libraries.      The  \'er}- 
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character  of  the  authorship  of  the  time,  its  love  of  compendiums  and 
abridgements  of  the  scientific  and  historical  knowledge  of  its  day,  its 
dramatic  performances  or  mysteries,  the  commonplace  morality  of  its 
poets,  the  popularity  of  its  rimed  chronicles,  are  additional  proofs  that 
literature  was  ceasing  to  be  the  possession  of  a  purely  intellectual  class 
and  was  beginning  to  appeal  to  the  people  at  large.  1  he  increased 
use  of  linen  paper  in  place  of  the  costlier  parchment  helped  in  the 
popularization  of  letters.  In  no  former  age  had  tincr  copies  of  books 
been  produced ;  in  none  had  so  many  been  transcribed.  This  in- 
creased demand  for  their  production  caused  the  processes  of  copying 
and  illuminating  manuscripts  to  be  transferred  from  the  scriptoria 
of  the  religious  houses  into  the  hands  of  trade-gilds,  like  the  Gild  of 
St  John  at  Bruges,  or  the  Brothers  of  the  Pen  at  Brussels.  It  was, 
in  £ict,  this  increase  of  demand  for  books,  pamphlets,  or  fly-sheets, 
especially  of  a  grammatical  or  religious  character,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  that  brought  about  the  introduction  of  printing. 
We  meet  with  it  first  in  rude  sheets  simply  struck  oft*  from  wooden 
blocks,  "  block-books  "  as  they  arc  now  called,  and  later  on  in  works 
printed  from  separate  and  moveable  types.  Originating  at  Maintz 
with  the  three  famous  printers,  Gutenberg,  Fust,  and  Schculfer,  the 
new  process  travelled  southward  to  Strasburg,  crossed  the  Alps  to 
Venice,  where  it  lent  itself  through  the  Aldi  to  the  spread  of  (ireek 
literature  in  Europe,  and  then  floated  down  the  Rhine  to  the  towns  of 
Flanders.  It  w;is  probably  at  the  press  of  Colard  Mansion,  in  a  little 
room  over  the  porch  of  St.  Donat's  at  Bruges,  that  Caxton  learnt  the 
art  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  England. 

A  Kentish  boy  by  birth,  but  apprenticed  to  a  London  mercer, 
William  Caxton  had  already  spent  thirty  years  of  his  manhood  in 
Flanders,  as  Governor  of  the  English  gild  of  Merchant  Adventurers 
there,  when  we  find  him  engaged  as  copyist  in  the  service  of  Edward*  s 
sister,  Duchess  Margaret  of  Burgundy.  But  the  tedious  process  of  copy- 
ing was  soon  thrown  aside  for  the  new  art  which  Colard  Mansion  had 
introduced  into  Bruges.  "  For  as  much  as  in  the  writing  of  the  same,'' 
Caxton  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  first  printed  work,  the  Tales  of 
Troy,  "  my  pen  is  worn,  my  hand  weary  and  not  steadfast,  mine  eyes 
dimmed  with  over  much  looking  on  the  white  paper,  and  my  courage 
not  so  prone  and  ready  to  labour  as  it  hath  been,  and  that  age  crcepeth 
on  me  daily  and  feebleth  all  the  body,  and  also  because  I  have  pro- 
mised to  divers  gentlemen  and  to  my  friends  to  address  to  them  as 
hastily  as  I  might  the  said  book,  therefore  I  have  practised  and  learned 
at  my  great  charge  and  dispense  to  ordain  this  said  book  in  print  after 
the  manner  and  form  as  ye  may  see,  and  is  not  written  with  i>en  and 
ink  as  other  books  be,  to  tlie  end  that  every  man  may  have  thcni  at 
once,  for  all  the  books  of  this  story  here  cmprynted  as  ye  sec  were 
begun  in  one  day  and  also  finished  in  one  day."     The  printing  press 
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was  the  precious  freight  he  brought  back  to  England,  after  an  absence 
of  five-and- thirty  years.    Through  the  next  fifteen,  at  an  age  when 
other  men  look  for  ease  and  retirement,  we  see  him  plunging  with 
characteristic  energy  into  his  new  occupation.     His  "red  pale,"  or 
heraldic  shield  marked  with  a  red  bar  down  the  middle,  invited  buyers 
to  the  press  established  in   the  Almonry  at  Westminster,  a  littk 
enclosure  containing  a  chapel  and  almshouses  near  the  west  front  of 
the  church,  where  the  alms  of  the  abbey  were  distributed  to  the  poor. 
"If  it  please  any  man,  spiritual  or  temporal,''  runs  his  advertisement, 
"  to  buy  any  pycs  of  two  or  three  commemorations  of  Salisbury  all 
emprynted  after  the  form  of  the  present  letter,  which  be  well  and  truly 
correct,  let  him  come  to  Westminster  into  the  Almonry  at  the  red 
pale,  and  he  shall  have  them  good  chepe."    He  was  a  practical  man 
of  business,  as  this  advertisement  shows,  no  rival  of  the   Venetian 
AUli  or  of  the  classical  printers  of  Rome,  but  resolved  to  get  a  living 
from  his  trade,  supplying  priests  with  service  books,  and  preachers 
with  sermons,  furnishing  the  clerk  with  his  '^  Golden  Legend,''  and 
knight  and  baron  with  **  joyous  and  pleasant  histories  of  chivalr)*." 
lUit  while  careful  to  win  his  daily  bread,  he  found  time  to  do  much  for 
what  of  higher  literature  lay  fairly  to    hand.      He  printed   all  the 
Knglish  poetry  of  any   moment  which  was  then  in  existence.     His 
reverence  for  "  that  worshipful  man,  CeoflVy  Chaucer,"  who  "  ought  to 
l>c  eternally  remembered,"  is  shown  not  merely  by  his  edition  of  the 
**  Canterbury  Tales,^'  but  by  his  reprint  of  them  when  a  purer  text  of 
the  poem  otfered  itself.     The  poems  of  Lydgate  and  Gower  were  added 
to  those  of  Chaucer.     The  Chronicle  of  Brut  and  Higden's  "  Poly- 
chronicon  '^  were  the  only  available  works  of  an  historical  character 
then  existing  in  the  English  tongue,  and  Caxton  not  only  printed  them 
but  himself  continued  the  latter  up  to  his  own  time.     A  translation  of 
Boethius,  a  version  of  the  y*lneid  from  the  French,  and  a  tract  or 
two   of  Cicero,  were  the  stray  first-fruits  of  the  classical  press  in 
England. 

Busy  as  was  Caxton's  printing-press,  he  was  even  busier  as  a  trans- 
lator than  as  a  printer.  More  than  four  thousand  of  his  printed  pages 
are  from  works  of  his  own  rendering.  The  need  of  these  translations 
shows  the  popular  drift  of  literature  at  the  time  ;  but  keen  as  the 
demand  seems  to  have  been,  there  is  nothing  mechanical  in  the  temper 
with  which  Caxton  prepared  to  meet  it.  A  natural,  simple-hearted 
literary  taste  and  enthusiasm,  especially  for  the  style  and  forms  of 
language,  breaks  out  in  his  curious  prefaces.  "  Having  no  work  in 
hand,"  he  says  in  the  preface  to  his  Eneid,  "  I  sitting  in  my  study 
where  as  lay  many  divers  pamphlets  and  books,  happened  that  to  my 
hand  came  a  little  book  in  French,  which  late  was  translated  out  of 
Latin  by  some  noble  clerk  of  France— which  book  is  named  Eneydos, 
and  made  in   Latin   by  that  noble  poet  and  great  clerk  Vergyl— in 
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t  book  1  had  great  pleasure  by  reason  of  the  fair  and  honest 

I  and  wordcs  in  French  which  I  never  saw  to  fore-like,  none 

0  pleasant  nor  so  well-ordereil,  which  book  as  me  seemed  thtiuld  be 

h  requisite  for  noble  men  In  see,  as  well  for  the  eloquence  as 

histories ;  and  when  I  had  advised  me  to  this  said  book  1  deliber- 

an<I   concluded  to   translate  it  into  English,  and  forthwilh  took 

n  and  ink  and  wrote  a  leaf  or  twain."     But  the  work  of  iransla- 

invohed  a  choice  of  English  which  made  Cawon's  work  impor- 

in  the  hislury  of  our  iitngii^e.     He  stood  between  two   schools 

r  translation,  that  of  French  afTectatinn  and  English  peilanlry.     It 

icnt  when  the  character  of  our  literary  tongue  was  being 

etilcd,  and  it  is  curious  lo  see  in  his  own  words  the  struggle  c 

which  was  ;^oing  on  in  Caxton's  lime.    "  Some  honest  and  great 

«  have  been  with  nic  and  desired  Tiie  to  write   the  most  curl 

s  thftt  I  could  find ; "  on  the  other  hand,  "  some  gentlemer 

:  blamed  mc,  saying  that  in  my  transhiions  1  had  over  many 

IS  which  could  not  be  midersmod  of  common  ]Kople,  , 

^Tvd  me  to  use  old  and  homely  terms  in  my  translalitins."     "  ¥ 

I  please  every  maji,"  comments  the  good-humoured  printer, 

s  suirdy  sense  saved  hitn  alike  from  the  leinpt.itions  of  l\\e  euurl  and 

Khouls.     His  own  tasic  pointed  lo  English,  but  "  to  the  comr 

s  that  be  daily  used "  rather  than  to  ihe  Knglish  of  his  a 

iiUI   advisers.     "  I  took  an  old  book  and  read  therein,  and  i 

y  the  Knglish  was  so  rude  and  broad  I  could  not  well  understand 

,"  while  the  Old- English  charters   which   the  Abbot  of  Westminster 

s  models  from  the  archives  of  his  house  seemed  "more 
t  iJuich  than  to  English."    On  the  other  hand,  to  adopt  current 
;ology  was  by  no  means  easy  at  a  time  when  even  the  speech 
omon  talk  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  flux.     "  Our  language  now 
t  varieth  far  from  that  which  was  used  and  spoken  when  1 

Not  only  so,  but  Ihe  tongue  of  each  shire  was  still  peculiar 

if,  and  hardly  intelligible  to  men  of  another  county.     "  Common 

ih  that  is  5pa:.eo  in  one  shire  varieth  from  another  so  much, 

n  my  days  happened  that  certain  merchants  were  in  a  ship  in 

es,  for  lo  have  sailed  over  the  sea  into  Zealand,  and  for  lack 

id  they  tarried  at  Foreland,  and  went  on  land  for  to  refresh 

.    And  one  of  them,  named  Shclficld,  a  mercer,  came  inti 

s  and  asked  for  meat,  and  especially  he  asked  them  after  eggs. 

d  the  good  wife  answered  that  she  could  speak  no  French.     And 

e  tserchant  was  angry,  for  he  also  could  speak  no  French,  but  wc 

ttvc  had  eggs,  but  she  understood  hiui  not.    And  then  at  last  another 

Mid  be  would  have  cyren,  then  the  good  wife  said  she  understood  him 

Im  I  what  should  a  man  in  these  days  now  write,"  adds  the 

I  printer,  "eggs  or  cyren  ?  certainly  it  is  hard  to  pleitse  every 

lusc  of  diversity  and  change  of  language."     His  own  mother- 
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tongue  too  was  that  of  ^^  Kent  in  the  Weald,  where  I  doubt  not  is  spoken 
as  broad  and  rude  English  as  in  any  place  in  England  ; "  and  coupling 
this  with  his  long  absence  in  Flanders,  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the 
confession  he  makes  over  his  first  translation,  that  ''  when  all  these 
things  came  to  fore  me,  after  that  I  had  made  and  written  a  five  or  six 
quires,  I  fell  in  despair  of  this  work,  and  purposed  never  to  have 
continued  therein,  and  the  quires  laid  apart,  and  in  two  years  after 
laboured  no  more  in  this  work." 

He  was  still,  however,  busy  translating  when  he  died.  All  diflficii!- 
ties,  in  fact,  were  lightened  by  the  general  interest  which  his  labours 
aroused.  When  the  length  of  the  *'  Golden  Legend  '*  makes  him  **  half 
desperate  to  have  accomplished  it "  and  ready  to  '*  lay  it  apart,"  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  solicits  him  in  nowise  to  leave  it  and  promises  a  yearly 
fee  of  a  buck  in  summer  and  a  doe  in  winter,  once  it  were  done.  **  Many 
noble  and  divers  gentle  men  of  this  realm  came  and  demanded  many 
and  often  times  wherefore  I  have  not  made  and  imprinted  the  noble 
history  of  the  *  San  Graal.'"  We  see  his  visitors  discussing  with  the 
sagacious  printer  the  historic  existence  of  Arthur.  Duchess  Margaret 
of  Somerset  lent  him  her  "  Hlanchardine  and  Eglantine  ; "  an  Arch- 
deacon of  Colchester  brought  him  his  translation  of  the  work  called 
"  Cato  ;  "  a  mercer  of  London  pressed  him  to  undertake  the  "  Royal 
Book  "  of  Philip  le  Bel.  The  Queen's  brother,  Earl  Rivers,  chatted 
with  him  over  his  own  translation  of  the  "  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers.* 
Even  kings  showed  their  interest  in  his  work  ;  his  "  Tully  *' was  printed 
under  the  patronage  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  his  "  Order  of  Chivalry  " 
dedicated  lo  Richard  the  Third,  his  **  Facts  of  Arms  "  pubh shed  at  the 
desire  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  fashion  of  large  and  gorgeous 
libraries  had  passed  from  the  French  to  the  English  princes  of  his  day : 
Henry  the  Sixth  had  a  valuable  collection  of  books  ;  that  of  the  Louvre 
was  seized  by  Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
the  fine  librar)'  which  he  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  Great 
nobles  took  an  active  and  personal  part  of  the  literary  revival.  The 
warrior,  Sir  John  Fastolf,  was  a  well-known  lover  of  books.  Earl 
Rivers  was  himself  one  of  the  authors  of  the  day ;  he  found  leisure  in 
the  intervals  of  pilgrimages  and  politics  to  translate  the  '^  Sayings  of 
the  Philosophers"  and  a  couple  of  religious  tracts  for  Caxton's  press. 
A  friend  of  far  greater  intellectual  distinction,  however,  than  these 
was  found  in  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester.  He  had  wandered 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  in  search  of  learning  to  Italy,  had 
studied  at  her  universities,  and  become  a  teacher  at  Padua,  where  the 
elegance  of  his  Latinity  drew  tears  from  the  most  learned  of  the  Popes, 
Pius  the  Second,  better  known  as  /Eneas  Sylvius.  Caxton  can  find  no 
words  wann  enough  to  express  his  admiration  of  one  "  which  in  his 
time  flowered  in  virtue  and  cunning,  to  whom  [  know  none  like  among 
the  lords  of  the  temporality  in  science  and  moral  virtue."      But  the 
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nithlessness  of  the  Renascence  appeared  in  Tiptoft  side  by  side  with 
its  intellectual  vigour,  and  the  fall  of  one  whose  cruelty  had  earned  him 
the  surname  of  ''the  Butcher"  even  amidst  the  horrors  of  civil  war 
was  greeted  with  sorrow  by  none  but  the  faithful  printer.  "What 
great  loss  was  it,"  he  says  in  a  preface  long  after  his  fall,  ''  of  that 
noble,  virtuous,  and  well-disposed  lord ;  when  I  remember  and  ad- 
vertise his  life,  his  science,  and  his  virtue,  me  thinketh  (God  not 
displeased)  over  great  a  loss  of  such  a  man,  considering  his  estate 
and  cunning." 

Among  the  nobles  who  encouraged  the  work  of  Caxton  we  have 
already  seen  the  figure  of  the  King*s  youngest  brother,  Richard,  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  Ruthless  and  subtle  as  Edward  himself,  the  Duke  at 
once  came  to  the  front  with  a  scheme  of  daring  ambition  when  the 
succession  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  woke  again  the  fierce  rivalries  of  the 
Court.  On  the  King's  death  Richard  hastened  to  secure  the  person 
of  his  nephew,  Edward  the  Fifth,  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  Queen's 
family,  and  to  receive  from  the  council  the  office  of  Protector  of  the 
realm.  Little  more  than  a  month  had  passed,  when  suddenly  entering 
the  Council  chamber,  he  charged  Lord  Hastings,  the  chief  adviser  of 
the  late  King  and  loyal  adherent  of  his  sons,  with  sorcery  and  designs 
upon  his  life.  As  he  dashed  his  hand  upon  the  tabic  the  room  was 
filled  with  soldiers.  "  I  will  not  dine,"  said  the  Duke,  addressing 
Hastings,  "  till  they  have  brought  me  your  head  ; "  and  the  powerful 
minister  was  hurried  to  instant  execution  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Tower. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and  every  check  on  Richard's  designs  was  removed.  Only  one 
step  remained  to  be  taken,  and  two  months  after  his  brother's  death  the 
Duke  consented  after  some  show  of  reluctance  to  receive  a  petition 
presented  by  a  body  of  lords  and  others  in  the  name  of  the  tliree 
estates,  which,  setting  aside  Edward's  children  as  the  fruit  of  an  un- 
lawful marriage  and  those  of  Clarence  as  disabled  by  his  attainder, 
besought  him  to  take  the  office  and  title  of  King.  His  young  nephews, 
Edward  V.  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  were  flung  into  the 
Tower,  and  there  murdered,  as  was  alleged,  by  their  uncle's  order ; 
while  the  Queen's  brother  and  son,  Lord  Rivers  and  Sir  Richard  Grey, 
were  hurried  to  execution.  Morton,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  imprisoned 
under  Buckingham  in  Wales,  took  advantage  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  two  boys  to  found  a  scheme  which  was  to  unite  the  discontented 
Yorkists  with  what  remained  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  and  to  link  both 
bodies  in  a  wide  conspiracy.  All  the  descendants  of  Henry  IV.  had 
passed  away,  but  the  line  of  John  of  Gaunt  still  survived.  The  Lady 
Margaret  Beaufort,  the  last  representative  of  the  House  of  Somerset, 
had  married  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  Edmund  Tudor,  and  become  the 
mother  of  Henry  Tudor.  In  the  act  which  legitimated  the  Beauforts 
an  illegal  clause  had  been  inserted  by  Henry  IV.  which  barred  their 
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ie  crown  ;  but  as  the  1a.st  remaining  scion  of  the  line  of 
Lancaster  Henr)**s  claim  was  acknowledged  by  the  partizaos  of  his 
House,  and  he  had  been  dri\'en  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Brittany  from  the 
jealous  hostility  of  the  Yorkist  sovereigns.  Morton's  plan  was  the 
marriage  of  Henry  Tudor  with  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  with  Buckingham's  aid  a  formidable  revolt  was 
organized.  The  outbreak  w:ts  quickly  put  down.  But  daring  as  was 
Richard's  natural  leropcr,  it  was  not  to  mere  violence  that  he  trusted 
in  his  seizure  of  the  throne.  During  his  brother's  reign  he  had  watched 
keenly  the  uj^rowth  of  public  discontent  as  the  new  policy  of  the 
monarchy  developed  itself,  and  it  was  as  the  restorer  of  its  older 
liberties  that  he  appealed  for  popular  support  "  We  be  determined," 
said  the  citizens  of 'London  in  a  petition  to  the  King, "  rather  to  adven- 
ture and  to  commit  us  lo  the  peril  of  our  lives  and  jeopardy  of  death, 
than  to  live  in  such  thraldom  and  bondage  as  we  have  lived  long  time 
heretofore,  oppressed  and  injured  by  extortions  and  new  impositions 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  man  and  the  liberty  and  laws  of  itiis 
realm,  wherein  every  Englishman  is  inherited."  Richard  met  the  ap- 
peal by  again  convoking  Parlianrkeni,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
all  but  discontinued  under  Edward,  and  by  sweeping  measures  of 
rcfonii.  In  the  one  session  of  his  brief  reign  the  practice  of  extort- 
ing money  by  "benevolences"  was  declared  illegal,  while  grants  of 
pardons  and  remission  of  forfeitures  reversed  in  some  measure  the 
policy  of  terror  by  which  Edward  at  once  held  llie  country  in  awe 
and  lilled  his  treasury.  Numerous  statutes  broke  the  slumbers  of 
Parliamentary  legislation.  A  sericsof  mercantile  enactments  stro''e  to 
protect  the  growing  interests  of  English  commerce.  The  King's  love 
of  literaliirc  showed  itself  in  the  provision  that  no  statutes  should  ad 
as  a  hindrance  "  to  any  artificer  or  merchant  stranger,  of  what  nation 
or  country  he  be,  for  bringing  unto  this  realm  or  selling  by  retail  or 
otherwise  of  any  manner  of  books,  written  or  imprinted."  His  prohibi- 
tion of  the  iniquitous  seiiure  of  goods  before  conviction  of  felony,  , 
which  had  prevailed  during  Edward's  reign,  his  liberation  of  the 
bondmen  who  still  remained  unenfranchised  on  the  royal  domain,  and 
his  religious  foundations,  sluiw  Richard's  keen  anxiety  to  purchase  a 
popularity  in  which  the  bloody  opening  of  his  reign  might  be  forgotten. 
Uut  as  the  news  of  the  royal  children's  murder  slowly  spread,  the 
most  pitiless  stood  aghast  at  this  crowning  deed  of  blood.  The 
pretence  of  constitutional  rule,  too,  was  soon  thrown  off,  and  a  levy 
of  benevolences  in  defiance  of  the  statute  which  had  jusi  been  passed 
woke  general  indignation.  The  King  felt  himself  safe  ;  he  had  even 
won  the  Queen -mother's  consent  lo  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  ;  and 
Henry,  alone  and  in  exile,  seemed  a  small  danger.  But  a  wide  con- 
spiracy al  once  revealed  itself  when  Henry  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  and 
advanced  through  Wales.     He  no  sooner  encountered  the  royal  army 
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at  Hoswoith  Field  in  Leicestershire  than  treachery  decided  the  day. 
Abandoned  ere  the  battle  began  by  a  division  of  his  forces  under 
Lord  Stanley,  and  as  it  opened  by  a  second  body  under  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  Richard  dashed,  with  a  cr>'  of  '^  Treason,  Treason," 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight.  In  the  fury  of  his  despair  he  had  already 
Aung  the  Lancastrian  standard  to  the  ground  and  hewed  his  way  into 
the  very  presence  of  his  rival,  when  he  fell  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  the  crown  which  he  had  worn,  and  which  was  found  as  the 
struggle  ended  lying  near  a  hawthorn  bush,  was  place;!  on  the  head  of 
the  conqueror. 

With  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Seventh  ended  the  long  bloodshed 
of  the  civil  wars.  The  two  warring  lines  were  united  by  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth :  his  only  dangerous  rivals  were  removed  by  the  succes- 
sive deaths  of  the  nephews  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  John  de  la  Pole, 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  a  son  of  Edward's  sister,  who  had  been  acknowledged 
as  his  successor  by  Richard  the  Third ;  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  son 
of  Edward's  brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  next  male  heir  of  the 
Yorkist  line.  Two  remarkable  impostors  succeeded  for  a  time  in 
exciting  formidable  revolts,  Lambert  Simnel,  under  the  name  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  personated  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  second  of  the  children  murdered  in  the  Tower.  Defeat,  how- 
ever, reduced  the  first  to  the  post  of  scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen  ;  and 
the  second,  after  far  stranger  adventures,  and  the  recognition  of  his 
claims  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland  and  France,  as  well  as  by  the  Duchess- 
Dowager  of  Burgundy,  whom  he  claimed  as  his  aunt,  was  captured  and 
four  years  later  hanged  at  Tyburn.  Revolt  only  proved  more  clearly 
the  strength  which  had  been  given  to  the  New  Monarchy  by  the 
revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  the  art  of  war.  The  introduction 
of  gunpowder  had  ruined  feudalism.  The  mounted  and  heavily-armed 
knight  gave  way  to  the  meaner  footman.  Fortresses  which  had  Ixicn 
impregnable  against  the  attacks  of  the  Middle  A^es  cnimbled  before 
the  new  artillery.  Although  gunpowder  had  been  in  use  as  early  as 
Cr^y,it  was  not  till  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  that  it  was 
really  brought  into  effective  employment  as  a  military  resource.  But 
the  revolution  in  warfare  was  immediate.  The  wars  of  Henry  the  Fifth 
were  wars  of  sieges.  The  "  Last  of  the  Barons,"  as  Warwick  has  pic- 
turesquely been  styled,  relied  mainly  on  his  train  of  artillery.  It  was  artil- 
lery that  turned  the  day  at  Barnet  and  Tewkesbury,  and  that  gave  Henry 
the  Seventh  his  victory  over  the  formidable  dangers  which  assailed  him. 
The  strength  which  the  change  gave  to  the  crown  was,  in  fact,  almost 
irresistible.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  call  of  a  great  baron  had 
been  enough  to  raise  a  formidable  revolt.  Yeomen  and  retainers  took 
down  thcbowfrom  their  chimney  corner,knights  buckled  on  theirarmour, 
and  in  a  few  days  an  army  threatened  the  throne.  But  without  artillery 
such  an  army  was  now  helpless,  and  the  one  train  of  artillery  in  the 
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kingdom  lay  at  the  disposal  of  the  King.  It  was  the  consciousness  of 
his  strength  which  enabled  the  new  sovereign  to  quietly  resume  the  policy 
of  Edward  the  Fourth.  He  was  forced,  indeed,  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  descent  to  base  his  right  to  the  throne  on  a  Parliamentary  title. 
Without  reference  either  to  the  claim  of  blood  or  conquest,  the  Houses 
enacted  simply  "  that  the  inheritance  of  the  Crown  should  be,  rest, 
remain,  and  abide  in  the  most  Royal  person  of  their  sovereign  lord, 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  ensuing.*' 
But  the  policy  of  Edward  was  faithfully  followed,  and  Parliament  was 
but  twice  convened  during  the  last  thirteen  years  of  Henry's  reign. 
The  chief  aim,  indeed,  of  the  King  was  the  accumulation  of  a  treasure 
which  would  relieve  him  from  the  need  of  ever  appealing  for  its  aid. 
Subsidies  granted  for  the  support  of  wars  which  Henry  evaded  formed 
the  base  of  a  royal  treasure,  which  was  swelled  by  the  revival  of 
dormant  claims  of  the  crown,  by  the  exaction  of  fines  for  the  breach 
of  forgotten  tenures,  and  by  a  host  of  petty  extortions.  A  dilemma  of 
his  favourite  minister,  which  received  the  name  of  "  Morton's  fork," 
extorted  gifts  to  the  exchequer  from  men  who  lived  handsomely  on 
the  ground  that  their  wealth  was  manifest,  and  from  those  who  lived 
plainly  on  the  plea  that  economy  had  made  them  wealthy.  Still 
greater  sums  were  drawn  from  those  who  were  compromised  in  the 
revolts  which  chequered  the  King's  rule.  So  successful  were  these 
efforts  that  at  the  end  of  his  reign  Henry  bequeathed  a  hoard  of  two 
millions  to  his  successor.  The  same  imitation  of  Edward's  policy 
was  seen  in  Henry's  civil  government.  Broken  as  was  the  strength 
of  the  baronage,  there  still  remained  lords  whom  the  new  monarch 
watched  with  a  jealous  solicitude.  Their  power  lay  in  the  hosts  of 
disorderly  retainers  who  swarmed  round  their  houses,  re«idy  to  furnish 
a  force  in  case  of  revolt,  while  in  peace  they  became  centres  of  outrage 
and  defiance  to  the  law.  Edward  had  ordered  the  dissolution  of  these 
military  households  in  his  Statute  of  Liveries,  and  the  statute  was 
enforced  by  Henry  with  the  utmost  severity.  On  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  one  of  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  the  Lancastrian  cause, 
the  King  found  two  long  lines  of  liveried  retainers  drawn  up  to  receix-c 
him.  "  I  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer,  my  Lord,"  said  Henry  as 
they  parted,  "  but  1  may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws  broken  in  my 
sight.  My  attorney  must  speak  with  you."  The  Earl  was  glad  to 
escape  with  a  fine  of  j^  10,000.  It  was  with  a  special  view  to  the 
suppression  of  this  danger  that  Henr)-  employed  the  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Royal  Council.  He  appointed  a  committee  of  his  Council 
as  a  regular  court,  to  which  the  place  where  it  usually  sat  ga\'e  the 
name  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber.  The  King's  aim  was  probably 
little  more  than  a  purpose  to  enforce  order  on  the  land  by  bringing  the 
great  nobles  before  his  own  judgment-seat ;  but  the  establishment  of 
the  court  as  a  regular  and  no  longer  an  exceptional  tribunal,  whose 
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traditional  powers  were  confirmed  by  Parliamentary  statute,  and  where 
the  absence  of  a  jury  cancelled  the  prisoner's  right  to  be  tried  by  his 
peers,  furnished  his  son  with  his  readiest  instrument  of  tyranny.  But 
though  the  drift  of  Henry^s  policy  was  steady  in  the  direction  of  des- 
potism, his  temper  seemed  to  promise  the  reign  of  a  poetic  dreamer 
rather  than  of  a  statesman.  The  spare  form,  the  sallow  face,  the  quick 
eye,  the  shy,  solitary  humour  broken  by  outbursts  of  pleasant  converse 
or  genial  sarcasm,  told  of  an  inner  concentration  and  enthusiasm.  His 
tastes  were  literary  and  artistic  ;  he  was  a  patron  of  the  new  printing 
press,  a  lover  of  books  and  of  art.  But  life  gave  Henry  little  leisure  for 
dreams  or  culture.  Wrapt  in  schemes  of  foreign  intrigue,  struggling 
with  dangers  at  home,  he  could  take  small  part  in  the  one  movement 
which  stirred  England  during  his  reign,  the  great  intellectual  revolution 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Revival  of  Letters. 


■•etton  IV. 
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[Auikoriiies. — The  p^eneral  literary  history  of  this  period  is  fully  and  ac- 
cmately  given  by  Mr.  Hallam  ("Literature  of  Kiirope '*),  and  in  a  confu^ed 
bat  interesting  way  by  Warton  ("History  of  Knglish  Poetry").  The  most 
acceuible  edition  of  the  typical  book  of  the  Revival,  More's  "  Utopia,"  is  the 
Elizabethan  translation,  published  by  Mr.  Arber  ("Knglish  Reprints,"  1869). 
The  history  of  Erasmus  in  Englanci  must  be  followed  in  his  own  entertaining 
Letters,  abstracts  of  some  of  which  will  lie  found  in  the  well-known  biography 
by  Jonin.  Colct's  work  and  the  theological  aspect  of  the  Revival  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Secbohm  ("  The  Oxford  Reformers  of  1498  ") ;  for  Warham's 
share.  I  have  ventured  to  borrow  a  little  from  a  paiK:r  of  mine  on  "  l.aml>eth 
and  the  Archbishops,"  in  "  Stray  Studies."] 

Great  as  were  the  issues  of  Henry's  policy,  it  shrinks  into  littleness 
if  we  turn  from  it  to  the  weighty  mivements  which  were  now  stirring 
the  minds  of  men.  The  world  wiis  passing  through  changes  more 
momentous  than  any  it  had  witnessed  since  the  victory  of  Christianity 
and  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Its  physical  bounds  were  suddenly 
enlarged.  The  discoveries  of  Copernicus  revealed  to  man  the  secret 
of  the  universe.  Portuguese  mariners  doubled  the  Cajje  of  Good 
Hope  and  anchored  their  merchant  fleets  in  the  harbours  of  India. 
Columbus  crossed  the  untraversed  ocean  to  add  a  New  World  to  the 
OkL  Sebastian  Cabot,  starting  from  the  port  of  Bristol,  threaded  his 
way  among  the  icebergs  of  Labrador.  This  sudden  contact  with  new 
lands,  new  faiths,  new  races  of  men  quickened  the  slumbering  intelli- 
gence of  Europe  into  a  strange  curiosity.  The  first  book  of  voyages 
that  told  of  the  Western  World,  the  Travels  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  were 
soon  "in  every  body's  hands."  The  '*  Utopia"  of  More,  in  its  wide 
range  of  speculation  on  ever>'  subject  of  human  thought  and  action, 
tells  us  how  roughly  and  utterly  the  narrowness  and  limitation  of 
human  life  had  been  broken  up.     The  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
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the  Turks,  and  the  Right  of  its  Greek  scholars  to  the  shores  of  ItaljTi 
opened  anew  the  science  and  literature  of  the  older  world  at  the  very 
hour  when  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  sunk  into 
exhaustion.  The  exiled  Greek  scholars  were  welcomed  in  Italy,  and 
Florence,  so  long  the  home  of  freedom  and  of  art,  became  the  home 
of  an  intellectual  revival.  The  poetry  of  Homcr^  the  drama  of  Sopho- 
cles, the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  of  Plato  woke  again  to  life  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  mighty  dome  with  which  Brunelleschi  had  just 
crowned  the  City  by  the  Amo.  All  the  restless  energy  which  Florence 
had  so  long  thrown  into  the  cause  of  liberty  she  flung,  now  that  her 
liberty  was  reft  from  her,  into  the  cause  of  letters.  The  galleys  of  her 
merchants  brought  back  manuscripts  from  the  East  as  the  most  precious 
portion  of  their  freight.  In  the  palaces  of  her  nobles  fragments  of 
classic  sculpture  ranged  themselves  beneath  the  frescoes  of  Ghirlandaja 
The  recovery  of  a  trc«itise  of  Cicero's  or  a  tract  of  Salhist's  from  the 
dust  of  a  monastic  library  was  welcomed  by  the  group  of  statesmen 
and  artists  who  gathered  in  the  Rucellai  gardens  with  a  thrill  of 
enthusiasm.  Foreign  scholars  soon  llockcd  over  the  Alps  to  learn 
Greek,  the  key  of  the  new  knowledge,  from  the  Florentine  teachers. 
Grocyn,  a  fellow  of  New  College,  was  perhaps  the  first  Englishman 
who  studied  under  the  Greek  exile,  Chalcondylas ;  and  the  Greek 
lectures  which  he  delivered  in  Oxford  on  his  return  mark  the  opening 
of  a  new  period  in  our  histor)'.  Physical  as  well  as  literary  activity 
awoke  with  the  re-discovery  of  the  teachers  of  Greece,  and  the  con- 
tinuous progress  of  English  science  may  be  dated  from  the  day  when 
Linacre,  another  Oxford  student,  returned  from  the  lectures  of  the 
Florentine  Poll ti an  to  revive  the  older  tradition  of  medicine  by  his 
translation  of  Galen. 

But  from  the  first  it  was  manifest  that  the  revival  of  letters  would  take 
a  tone  in  Kn^land  verv  different  from  the  tone  it  had  taken  in  Italv,  a 
tone  less  literary,  less  largely  human,  but  more  moral,  more  religious, 
more  practical  in  its  bearings  both  upon  society  and  politics.  The 
awakening  of  a  rational  Christianity,  whether  in  England  or  in  the 
Teutonic  world  at  large,  began  with  the  Italian  studies  of  John  Colct ; 
and  the  vigour  and  earnestness  of  Colet  were  the  best  proof  of  the 
strength  with  which  the  new  movement  was  to  affect  English  re- 
ligion. He  came  back  to  Oxford  utterly  untouched  by  the  Platonic 
mysticism  or  the  semi-serious  infidelity  which  characterized  the  g^oup 
of  scholars  round  T.orcnzo  the  Magnificent.  He  was  hardly  more 
inilucnccd  by  their  literary  enthusiasm.  The  knowledge  of  Greek 
seems  to  have  had  one  almost  exclusive  end  for  him,  and  this  was 
a  religious  end.  Greek  was  the  key  by  which  he  could  unlock  the 
Gospels  and  the  .\ew  Testament,  and  in  these  he  thought  that  he  could 
find  a  new  rcliipous  standing-ground.  It  was  this  resolve  of  Colct  to 
fling  aside  the  traditional  dogmas  of  his  day  and  to  discover  a  rational 
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I      Md  praciic.J  religion  in  ihe  Gospels  themselves,  wliich  gave  its  petiili.ir 

^^■np  to  ihe  theology  of  the  Renascence.      His  failh  stood  simply  on 

^^Bivid  rcaliiAtion  of  ihc  person  of  Christ.      In  the  prominence  which 

^^Bb  a  view  gnve  to  the  moral  life,  in  his  free  criticism  of  the  cnrlier 

^^^tplurcs,  in  his  tendency  to  simple  forms  of  doctrine  and  confessions 

of  &ith,  Colei  sinick  the  kcy-nole  of  a  motlc  of  religious  thought  as 

strongly  in  contrast  u-ilh  thnt  of  the  later  Reformation  as  wilh  that  of 

Caihoticism  itself.     The  allegorical  and  mystical  theology  on  which 

_flie  Middle  Ages  had  spenl  their  intellectual  vigour  to  such  Sitiie  piir- 

e  fell  al  one  blon  bTfore  his  rejection  of  all  but  the  historical  and 

tnaticAl  sense  of  ihc  Biblical  text.     The  great  fabric  of  belief  built 

jlby  the  mediaeval  donors  seemed  to  him  sim|dy  "the  coimpticns  of 

V  Schoolmen."      In  the  life  and  saymgs  of  its  Founder  he  found  a 

!  and  rational  Christianity,  whose  fittest  expression  was   the 

Miles'  creed,     "  About  Ifce  rest,"  he  said  wilh  characteristic  im- 

!,  "let  divines  dispute  as  they  wilL"    Of  his  attitude  lowitrds  ihc 

T  aspects  of  the  current  religion  his  behaviour  at  a  laicr  lime 

e  the  fatuous  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury  gives  us  a  roujih 

.  As  ilic  blaie  of  its  jewels,  its  costly  sculptures,  its  elabora(e 

i-worlc  burst  On  Colet's  view,  he  suggested  wilh  bitter  irOny  thai  a 

il  so  lavish  to  the  poor  in  his  lifetime  would  certainly  prefer  that 

f  should  possess  the  wealth  heaped  round  him  since  his  death.    With 

tant  disgust  he  rejected  the  rags  of  the  martyr  tvhich  were  offered 

Vhis  adnration,  and  the  shoe  which  was  offered  for  his  kiss.      The 

canicMncss,  the  religious  zeal,  the  very  impatience  and  want  uf  sym- 
pathy with  the  past  which  we  see  in  every  word  and  act  of  the  man, 
burst  nut  in  the  lectures  on  St-  Paul's  Epistles  which  he  delivered  at 
pxford.  Even  to  the  most  critical  among  his  hearers  he  seemed  "  like 
■  inspired,  raised  in  voice,  eye,  his  whole  countenance  and  mien, 
f  himself"  Severe  as  was  the  outer  life  of  the  new  teacher,  a 
ttitf  marked  by  his  plain  black  robe  and  the  frugal  table  which 
If  preserved  amidst  his  later  dignities,  his  lively  conversation,  his 
simplicity,  ihc  purity  and  nobleness  of  his  life,  even  the  keen 
s  of  his  troublesome  lempicr,  cndcatod  him  to  a  gioup  of 
■  among  whom  Erasmus  and  Thomas  More  stood  in  the 
t  rank. 
*  Greece  has  crossed  the  Alps,"  cried  the  exiled  ArgjTopulos  on 
a  translation  of  Thucydidcs  by  the  German  Reuchlin  ;  but 
(  B'"*T'  whether  of  Reuclilin  or  of  the  Teutonic  scholars  who 
ivas  soon  eclipsed  by  that  of  Erasmus.  His  enormous 
vast  store  of  classical  learning  which  he  giadually 
multtted,  Erasmus  shared  with  others  of  his  day.  In  patristic 
g  be  may  have  stood  beneath  Luther ;  in  originality  and  pro- 
»  of  thought  he  was  certainly  inferior  to  More.  His  theology, 
I  made  b  far  greater  mark  on  tlie  world  by  it  than  even  by 
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his  scholarship,  he  derived  almost  without  change  from  Colet.  But 
his  combination  of  vast  learning  with  keen  observation,  of  acuteness  of 
remark  with  a  lively  fancy,  of  genial  wit  with  a  perfect  good  sense — ^his 
union  of  as  sincere  a  piety  and  as  profound  a  zeal  for  rational  religioa 
as  Colet's  with  a  dispassionate  fairness  towards  older  faiths,  a  laige 
love  of  secular  culture,  and  a  genial  freedom  and  play  of  mind — tl^ 
union  was  his  own,  and  it  was  through  this  that  Erasmus  embodied  for 
the  Teutonic  peoples  the  quickening  influence  of  the  New  Learning 
during  the  long  scholar-life  which  began  at  Paris  and  ended  amidst 
darkness  and  sorrow  at  Basel.  At  the  time  of  Colet's  return  from  Italy 
Erasmus  was  young  and  comparatively  unknown,  but  the  chivalrous 
enthusiasm  of  the  new  movement  breaks  out  in  his  letters  from  Pariv 
whither  he  had  wandered  as  a  scholar.  **  I  have  given  up  my  whole 
soul  to  Greek  learning,"  he  writes,  "  and  as  soon  as  I  get  any  money  1 
shall  buy  Greek  books — and  then  I  shall  buy  some  clothes."  It  was 
in  despair  of  reaching  Italy  that  the  young  scholar  made  his  way  to 
Oxford,  as  the  one  place  on  this  side  the  Alps  where  he  would  be  en- 
abled through  the  teaching  of  Grocyn  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Greek. 
liut  he  had  no  sooner  arrived  there  than  all  feeling  of  regret  vanished 
away.  "  I  have  found  in  Oxford,"  he  writes,  "  so  much  polish  and 
learning  that  now  I  hardly  care  about  going  to  Italy  at  all,  save  for  the 
sake  of  having  been  there.  When  I  listen  to  my  friend  Colet  it  seems 
like  listening  to  Plato  himself.  Who  does  not  wonder  at  the  wide  range 
of  Grocyn's  knowledge?  What  can  be  more  searching,  deep,  and  refined 
than  the  judgement  of  Linacre  ?  When  did  Nature  mould  a  temper 
more  gentle,  endearing,  and  happy  than  the  temper  of  Thomas  More?" 
But  the  new  movement  was  far  from  being  bounded  by  the  walls 
of  Oxford.  The  silent  influences  of  time  were  working,  indeed, 
steadily  for  its  cause.  The  printing  press  was  making-^letters  the 
common  property  of  all.  In  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  fifteenth 
centur>'  ten  thousand  editions  of  books  and  pamphlets  are  said  to  ha\t 
been  published  throughout  Europe,  the  most  important  half  of  them  of 
course  in  Italy ;  and  all  the  Latin  authors  were  accessible  to  every 
student  before  it  closed.  Almost  all  the  more  valuable  authors  of 
Greece  were  published  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  century  which 
followed.  The  profound  influence  of  this  burst  of  the  two  great  classic 
literatures  upon  the  world  at  once  made  itself  felt  "  For  the  first 
time,*'  to  use  the  picturesque  phrase  of  M.  Taine,  "  men  opened  their 
eyes  and  saw."  The  human  mind  seemed  to  gather  new  energies  at 
the  sight  of  the  vast  field  which  opened  before  it.  It  attacked  evei^' 
province  of  knowledge,  and  it  transformed  all.  Experimental  science, 
the  science  of  philology,  the  science  of  politics,  the  critical  investigation 
of  religious  truth,  all  took  their  origin  from  the  Renascence — this  *  New 
Birth*  of  the  world.  Art,  if  it  lost  much  in  purity  and  propriety,  gained 
in  scope  and  in  the  fearlessness  of  its  love  of  Nature.     Literature,  if 
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ted  for  th*  motneni  by  the  overpowering  aitractinn  of  the  great 
-Is  of  Greece  and  Rome,  revived  with  a  grandeur  of  form,  a  large 
Ul  of  hum.inrly,  sudi  as  it  had  never  known  since  their  day.     In 
■gUml  the  influence  of  the  new  movement  extended  fir  beyond  the 
e  group  in  which  it  had  a  few  years  before  seemed  coneentraled. 
e  great  churchmen  became  its  patrons.     Langton,  Bishop  of  Win- 
er, look  delight  in  examining  the  young  scholars  of  his  episcopal 
y  every  evening,  and  sent  oil  the  most  promising  of  Ihem  to  study 
s  the  Alps.    Learningfoundayet  warmerfriend  in  the  Archbishop 
mtctbiuy.    Immersed  as  Archbishop  Warhamwas  in  thebusiness 
te,  he  was  no  mere  politician.    The  culi^ics  which  Erasmus 
bhed  (in  him  while  be  lived,  his  praises  of  the  I'rimaic's  learning,  of 
■  ■btlity  in  business,  his  pleasant  humaur,his  modesty,  his  fidelityto 
inds,  may  pass  for  what  eulogies  of  living  men  are  commonly  worth. 
P  It  Is  difficuli  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  glowing  picture  which  he 
w  of  him  when  death  had  destroyed  all  interest  in  mere  adulation, 
ft  letters  indeed  which  passed  between  the  great  churchman  and  the 
■dcring  scholar,  the  quiet,  simple-hearted  grace  which  amidst  cnn- 
esof  munilicence  preserved  the  perfect  equality  of  literary 
tndsfaip,  Uie  enlightened  pieiy  lo  which  Erasmtis  could  address  the 
inrds  of  his  preface  to  St.  Jerome,  confirm  the  Judgement  of  every 
d  man  of  W.irliam's  day.    In  the  simplicity  of  his  life  the  Archbishop 
' »  striking  contrast  to  the  luxurious  nobles  of  his  time.     He  cared 
g  for  the  pomp,  the  sensual  pleasures,  the  hunting  and  dicing  in 
ich  ihey  lou  commonly  indulged.    An  hour's  pleasant  reading,  a 
1   chat   with   some  learned  new-comer,  alone  broke  the  endless 
I   of  civil   and   ecclesiastical   business.      Few   men   realitcd  so 
Ighly  as  Warham   the  new  conception  of  an   intellectual   and 
J  equality  before  which  the  old  social  distlni-tiims  of  the  world 
t  to  vanish  away.     His  fnvourite  relaxation  was  lo  sup  among  a 
HP  uf  scbciWl)'  visitors, enjoying  Ihcir  fun  and  retorting  with  fun  of 
But  the  scholar- world  found  mure  than  supper  or  fim  at  the 
k  board.     His  purse  was  ever  open  lo  relieve  their  poverty. 
1  t  found  SHch  a  patron  in  my  youth,"  Krasmus  wrote  long  after, 
D  might  have  been  counted  among  the  fortunale  ones."     It  was 
k  Gtocya  that  Erasmus  on  a  second  visit  to  England  rowed  up  the 
X  lu  Warham's  hoard  at  Lambeth,  and  in  spite  of  an  unpromising 
inning  the  acquaintance  turned  out  wonderfully  well.    The  Pnmale 
I  bim,  Erasmus  wrote   home,  as   if  he   were   his  father  or   his 
i   his   generosity  surpassed  that  of  all  his  friends.     He 
a  sinecure^  and  when  he  declined  it  be  bestowed  on  him 
pennon  of  a  hundred  crowns  a  year.     When  Eiasmua  wandered 
as  Warham's  invitation  which  recalled  him  to  England, 
ken  the  rest  of  his  patrons  left  him  to  starve  on  the  sour  beer  of 
iridgc   it    was   Warham   who   sent   hiin   fifty  angels.      "  I   wish 
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there  were  thirty  legions  of  them/'  the  Primate  puns  in  his  good- 
humoured  way. 

Real  however  as  this  progress  was,  the  group  of  scholars  who 
represented  the  New  Learning  in  England  still  remained  a  little 
one  through  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  But  a  "  New 
Order/'  to  use  their  own  enthusiastic  term,  dawned  on  them  with 
the  accession  of  his  son.  Henry  the  Eighth  had  hardly  completed 
his  eighteenth  year  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  but  the  beauty 
of  his  person,  his  vigour  and  skill  in  arms,  seemed  matched  by  a 
frank  and  generous  temper  and  a  nobleness  of  political  aims.  He 
gave  promise  of  a  more  popular  system  of  government  by  checking  at 
once  the  extortion  which  had  been  practised  under  colour  of  enforcing 
forgotten  laws,  and  by  bringing  his  father's  financial  ministers,  Empson 
and  Dudley,  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  treason.  No  accession  ever 
excited  higher  expectiitions  among  a  people  than  that  of  Henr>'  the 
Eighth.  Pole,  his  bitterest  enemy,  confessed  at  a  later  time,  that  the 
King  was  of  a  temper  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  "from  which  all 
excellent  things  might  have  been  hoped."  Already  in  stature  and 
strength  a  King  among  his  fellows,  taller  than  any,  bigger  than  any,  a 
mighty  wrestler,  a  mighty  hunter,  an  archer  of  the  best,  a  knight  who 
bore  down  rider  after  rider  in  the  tourney,  the  young  monarch  com- 
bined with  his  bodily  lordliness  a  largeness  and  versatility  of  mind 
which  was  to  be  the  special  characteristic  of  the  age  that  had  begun. 
His  sympathies  were  known  to  be  heartily  with  the  New  Learning; 
for  Henry  was  not  only  himself  a  fair  scholar,  but  even  in  boyhood 
had  roused  by  his  wit  and  attainments  the  wonder  of  Erasmus.  The 
great  scholar  hurried  back  to  England  to  pour  out  his  exultation  in 
the  "  Praise  of  Folly,"  a  song  of  triumph  over  the  old  world  of  ignor- 
ance and  bigotry  which  was  to  vanish  away  before  the  light  and  know- 
ledge of  the  new  reign.  Folly,  in  his  iimusing  little  book,  mounts  a 
pu1])it  in  cap  and  bells  <ind  pelts  with  her  satire  the  absurdities  of  the 
worKl  around  her,  the  superstition  of  the  monk,  the  pedantry  of  the 
grammarian,  the  dogmatism  of  the  doctors  of  tne  schools,  the  selfishness 
and  tyranny  of  kings. 

riie  irony  of  Erasmus  was  backed  by  the  earnest  effort  of  Colet. 
Four  years  before  he  had  been  called  from  Oxford  to  the  Deanery  of 
St.  Paul's,  when  he  became  the  great  preacher  of  his  day,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Latimer  in  his  simplicity,  his  directness,  and  his  force.  He 
seized  the  opportunity  to  commence  the  work  of  educational  reform  by 
the  foundation  of  his  own  Grammar  School,  beside  St.  PauFs.  The 
bent  of  its  founder's  mind  was  shown  by  the  image  of  the  Child  Jesus 
over  the  master's  chair,  with  the  words  "Hear  ye  Him  "graven  beneath 
it.  "  Lift  up  your  little  white  hands  for  me,"  wrote  the  Dean  to  his 
scholars,  in  words  which  show  the  tenderness  that  lay  beneath  the  stem 
outer  seeming  of  the  man, — "  for  me  which  prayeth  for  you  to  God." 
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iceducaiional  designs  of  the  reformers  were  carried  out  in  the  new 

in.    The  old  methods  of  initruaion  were  superseded  by  fresh 

■s  MHtipoM^I  by  Erasmus  and  other  scholars  fur  ils  use.    Lilly, 

Oxford  student  whn  h^d  studied  Crcclc  in  the  East,  was  placed  at 

The  injunctions  of  the  fnuoder  aimed  at  the  imiott  or  rational 

gion  with  suuud  learning,  at  the  exclusion  of  the  scholastic  lo^iir, 

d  M  the  ueady  diffusion  of  the  two  classical  literatures.    The  more 

gblcd  of  the  clergy  were  quick  to  take  alarm.    "  No  wonder,"  Mote 

pietn  ibc  Dean,  "your  school  raises  a  storm,  for  it  is  like  the  wooden 

n  which  armed  Creeks  were  hidden  for  the  ruin  of  barbarous 

Bin  the  crjof  alarm  passed  helplessly  away.    NntonlyJidihe 

y  of  fireek  creep  gradually  Into  the  schools  which  existed,  but  the 

mple  of  Colet  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  imitators.     More  pram- 

r  «cbo(its,  it  has  beer  said,  were  founded  in  the  latter  years  of 

'  lIiAii  in  tiie  three  centuries  before.     The  Impulse  grew  onlj- 

s  the  direct  influence  of  the  New  Learning  passed  aw.iy. 

ft  gr^unmnr  schools  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  of  Eliiabcih,  in  a  woid 

||E  system  of  middle-class  education  which  by  the  close  of  the  century 

I  changed  ilic  very  face  of  England,  were  amongst  the  results  of 

'nVfouDdatlonof  St.  Paul's.    Uut  the  "armed  Greeks"  of  More's 

[»e  found  a  j-ct  wider  field  in  the  reform  of  the  higher  education 

ihe  countr)',    On  the  Universities  (he  influence  of  the  New  Learning 

a  like  a  passing  from  death  to  life.     Erasmus  gives  tis  a  picture  of 

1  happened  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  himself  for  a  lime  a 

T  of  Greek.     "  Scarcely  thirty  years  ago  nothing  was  taught  here 

:  U>c  Pat-fa   /.ogUaUa,    Alexander,    antiquated    exercises    from 

oaotle,  and  the  Quicstiones  of  Scotus.   As  linic  went  on  better  studies 

c  added,  mathematics,  a  new,  or  at  any  rale  a  renovated.  Aristotle, 

a  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  What  has  been  the  result  ?    The 

htversity  is  now  so  flourishing  that  it  can  compete  with  the  best 

'sities  of  the  age."      Latimer  and    Croke   returned   from  Italy 

i  carried  on  the  work  of  Erasmus  at  Cambridge,  where  Fisher, 

p  of  Rochester,  himself  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  new 

snt,  lent  it  his  powerful  support.     At  Oxford  the  Revival  met 

r  opposition.      The  contest  took  the  form  of  boyish  frays, 

wrhkh  the  yoimg  panii.ins  and  opponents  of  the   New  Learning 

k  sides  »s  Greeks  and  Trojans.     The  King  himself  hail  to  summon 

r  of  its  fiercest  enemies  to  Woodstock,  and  to  impose  silence  on 

e  tirades  which  were  delivered  from  the   University  pulpit.     The 

alleged  that  he  was  carried  away  by  the  Spirit.      "Yes,"' 

rfteil  the  King,  "  by  the  spirit,  not  of  wisdom,  but  of  folly."    But 

I  at  Oxfnid  the  contest   was  soon   at  an  end.      Fox,  Uishop  of 

pTincbesier,  established   the   first  Greek    lecture   there  in    his  new 

_e  of  Corpus   Christi,  and  a   Professorship  of   Greek  was  at  a 

r  time  established  by  the  Crown.     "  The  sludenta,"  wrote  an  eye- 
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witness/'  rush  to  Greek  letters,  they  endure  watching,  fasting,  toil,  and 
hunger  in  the  pursuit  of  them."  The  work  was  crowned  at  last  by 
the  munificent  foundation  of  Cardinal  College,  to  share  in  whose 
teaching  Wolsey  invited  the  most  eminent  of  the  living  scholars  of 
Europe,  and  for  whose  library  he  promised  to  obtain  copies  of  all  the 
manuscripts  in  the  Vatican. 

P>om  the  reform  of  education  the  New  Learning  pressed  on  to  the 
reform  of  the  Church.  Warham  still  flung  around  the  movement  his 
steady  protection,  and  it  was  by  his  commission  that  Colet  was  en- 
abled to  address  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  in  words  which  set 
before  them  with  unsparing  severity  the  religious  ideal  of  the  New 
Learning.  "Would  that  for  once,"  burst  forth  the  fiery  preacher, 
"  you  would  remember  your  name  and  profession  and  take  thought  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Church  !  Never  was  it  more  necessary,  and 
never  did  the  state  of  the  Church  need  more  vigorous  endeavours." 
"  We  are  troubled  with  heretics,"  he  went  on,  "  but  no  heresy  of  theirs 
is  so  fatal  to  us  and  to  the  people  at  large  as  the  vicious  and  depraved 
lives  of  the  clergy.  That  is  the  worst  heresy  of  all."  It  was  the 
reform  of  the  bishops  that  must  precede  that  of  the  clergy,  the  reform 
of  the  cler^'  that  would  lead  to  a  general  revival  of  religion  in  [the 
people  at  large.  The  accumulation  of  benefices,  the  luxury  and 
worldliness  of  the  priesthood,  must  be  abandoned.  The  prelates  ought 
to  be  busy  preachers,  to  forsake  the  Court  and  labour  in  their  oini 
dioceses.  Care  should  be  taken  for  the  ordination  and  promotion  of 
worthier  ministers,  residence  should  be  enforced,  the  low  standard  of 
clerical  morality  should  be  raised.  It  is  plain  that  the  men  of  the 
New  Learning  looked  forward,  not  to  a  reform  of  doctrine,  but  to  a 
reform  of  life,  not  to  a  revolution  which  should  sweep  away  the  older 
superstitions  which  they  despised,  but  to  a  regeneration  of  spiritual 
feeling  before  which  they  would  inevitably  vanish.  Colet  was  soon 
charged  with  heresy  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  Warham  however 
protected  him,  and  Henry,  to  whom  the  Dean  was  denounced,  bade 
him  go  boldly  on.  "  Let  every  man  have  his  own  doctor,"  said  the 
young  King,  after  a  long  interview, "  and  let  ever>'  man  favour  his  own, 
but  this  man  is  the  doctor  for  me." 

But  for  the  success  of  the  new  reform,  a  reform  which  could  only  be 
wrought  out  by  the  tranquil  spread  of  knowledge  and  the  gradual  en- 
lightenment of  the  human  conscience,  the  one  thing  needful  was 
peace ;  and  the  young  King  to  whom  the  scholar-group  looked 
was  already  longing  for  war.  Long  as  peace  had  been  established 
between  the  two  countries,  the  designs  of  England  upon  the  French 
crown  had  never  been  really  waived,  and  Henry's  pride  dwelt  on 
the  older  claims  of  England  to  Normandy  and  Guienne.  Edward 
the  Fourth  and  Henry  the  .Seventh  had  each  clung  to  a  system 
of  peace,  only   broken   by  the   vain  efforts  to  save   Britanny  from 
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French  invasion.    But  the  growth  of  the  French  monarchy  in  extent 
and  power  through  the  policy  of  Lewis  the   Eleventh,  his  extinc- 
tion of  the  great  feudatories,  and  the  administrative  centralization 
he  introduced,  raised  his  kingdom  to  a  height  far  above  that  of  its 
European  rivals.     The  power  of  France,  in  fact,  was  only  counter- 
balanced by  that  of  Spain,  which  had  become  a  g^eat  state  through 
the  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  where  the  cool  and  war>' 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  was  building  up  a  vast  power  by  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  and  heiress  to  the  Archduke  Philip,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian.     Too  weak  to  meet  France    single-handed,  Henry  the 
Seventh  saw  in  an  alliance  with  Spain  a  security  against  his  "  heredi- 
tary enemy,"  and  this  alliance  had  been  cemented  by  the  marriage  of 
his  eldest  son,  Arthur,  with  Ferdinand's  daughter,  Catharine  of  Aragon. 
This  match  was  broken  by  the  death  of  the  young  bridegroom  ;  but 
by  the  efforts  of  Spain  a  Papal  dispensation  was  procured  which 
enabled  Catharine  to  wed  the  brother  of  her  late  husband.     Henry, 
however,  anxious  to  preserve  a  balanced  position  between  the  battling 
powers  of  France  and  Spain,  opposed  the   union  ;  but  Hcnr>'  the 
Eighth  had  no  sooner  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  than  the 
marriage  was  carried  out.     Throughout  the  first  years  of  his  reign, 
amidst  the  tournaments  and   revelry  which   seemed  to  absorb  his 
whole  energies,   Henry  was  in  fact   keenly   watching  the  opening 
which  the  ambition  of  France  began   to  afford   for  a  renewal  of 
the  old  struggle.     Under  the  successors  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh  the 
efforts  of  the  French  monarchy  had  been  directed  to  the  conquest  of 
Italy.     The  passage  of  the  Alps  by  Charles  the  Eighth  and  the 
mastery  which  he  won  over  Italy  at  a  single  blow  lifted  France  at 
once  above  the  states  around  her.     Twice  repulsed  from  Naples,  she 
remained  under  the  successor  of  Charles,  Lewis  the  Twelfth,  mistress 
of  Milan  and  of  the  bulk  of  Northern   Italy  ;  and  the  ruin  of  Venice 
in  the  league  of  Cambray  crushed  the  last  Italian  state  which  could 
oppose  her  designs  on  the  whole  peninsula.     A  Holy  League,  as  it 
was  called  from  the  accession  to  it  of  the  Pope,  to   drive   France 
firom  the  Milanese  was  formed  by .  the  efforts  of  Ferdinand,  aided 
as  he  was  by  the  kinship  of  the  Emperor,  the  support  of  Venice 
and   Julius    the    Second,  and    the    warlike    temper   of   Henry   the 
Eighth.     "The   barbarians,"    to    use    the   phrase  of  Julius,    "were 
chased  beyond  the  Alps  ; "  but  Ferdinand's  unscrupulous  adroitness 
only  used  the  English  force,  which  had  landed  at  Fontarabia  with 
the  view  of   attacking    Guicnne,  to    cover    his    own    conquest    of 
Navarre.     The  troops  mutinied  and  sailed  home  ;  men  scoffed  at  the 
English  as  useless  for  war.     Henri's  spirit,  however,  rose  with  the 
need.     He  landed  in  person  in  the  north  of  France,  and  a  sudden  rout 
of  the    French   cavalry   in   an   engagement   n(*ar   (iuinogate,  which 
received  from  its  bloodless  character  the  name  of  the  Hattle  of  the 
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Spurs,  gave  him  the  fortresses  of  Tdrouanne  and  Toumay.  Theyotn^ 
conqueror  was  eagerly  pressing  on  to  the  recovery  of  his  **  heritage  of 
France/'  when  he  found  himself  suddenly  left  alone  by  the  desertioaof 
Ferdinand  and  the  dissolution  of  the  league.  Henry  had  indeed  gained 
much.  The  might  of  France  was  broken.  The  Papacy  was  restored 
to  freedom.  England  had  again  figured  as  a  great  power  in  Europe. 
But  the  millions  left  by  his  father  were  exhausted,  his  subjects  had 
been  drained  by  repeated  subsidies,  and,  furious  as  he  was  at  the 
treachery  of  his  Spanish  ally,  Henry  was  driven  to  conclude  a  peace. 
To  the  hopes  of  the  New  Learning  this  sudden  outbreak  of  the  spirit 
of  war,  this  change  of  the  monarch  from  whom  they  had  looked  for  a 
"  new  order  "  into  a  vulgar  conqueror,  proved  a  bitter  disappointment 
Colet  thundered  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's  that  "  an  unjust  peace  is 
better  than  the  justest  war,"  and  protested  that  ''when  men  out  of 
hatred  and  ambition  fight  with  and  destroy  one  another,  they  fight  under 
the  banner,  not  of  Christ,  but  of  the  Devil."  Erasmus  quitted  Cambridge 
with  a  bitter  satire  against  the  "  madness  "  around  him.  "It  is  the 
people,"  he  said,  in  words  which  must  have  startled  his  age, — "  it  is  the 
people  who  build  cities,  while  the  madness  of  princes  destroys  them.'' 
The  sovereigns  of  his  lime  appeared  to  him  like  ravenous  birds  pounc- 
ing with  beak  and  claw  on  the  hard-won  wealth  and  knowledge  of 
mankind.  "  Kings  who  are  scarcely  men,"  he  exclaimed  in  bitter 
irony,  "  are  called  *  divine  ;  *  they  are  *  invincible '  though  they  fly  fh>m 
every  battle-field  ;  *  serene '  though  they  turn  the  world  upside  down  in 
a  storm  of  war ;  *  illustrious'  though  they  grovel  in  ignorance  of  all  that 
is  noble ;  *  Catholic  *  though  they  follow  anything  rather  than  Christ 
Of  all  birds  the  Eagle  alone  has  seemed  to  wise  men  the  type  of  royalty, 
a  bird  neither  beautiful  nor  musical  nor  good  for  food,  but  murderous, 
greedy,  hateful  to  all,  the  curse  of  all,  and  with  its  great  powers  of  doing 
harm  only  surpassed  by  its  desire  to  do  it."  It  was  the  first  time  in 
modem  history  that  religion  had  formally  dissociated  itself  from  the 
ambition  of  princes  and  the  horrors  of  war,  or  that  the  new  spirit  of 
criticism  had  ventured  not  only  to  question  but  to  deny  what  had  till 
then  seemed  the  primary  truths  of  political  order.  We  shall  soon  sec 
to  what  further  length  the  new  speculations  were  pushed  by  a  greater 
thinker,  but  for  the  moment  the  indignation  of  the  New  Learning  was 
diverted  to  more  practical  ends  by  the  sudden  peace.  However  he  had 
disappointed  its  hopes,  Henry  still  remained  its  friend.  Through  all  the 
changes  of  his  terrilile  career  his  home  was  a  home  of  letters.  His  boy, 
Edward  the  Sixth,  was  a  fair  scholar  in  both  the  classical  languages. 
I  lis  daughter  Mary  wrote  good  Latin  letters.  Elizabeth  began  ever)' 
day  with  an  hour's  reading  in  the  Greek  Testament,  the  tragedies  of 
.Sophocles,  or  the  orations  of  Demosthenes.  The  ladies  of  the  court 
caught  the  royal  fashion,  and  were  found  poring  over  the  pages  of  Plato. 
Widely  as  Henry's  ministers  differed  from  each  other,  ihey  all  agreed 
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ksbating  and  faslcring  the  cuUtire  around  them.     The  panic  of  the 

tol;ir.gTDUp  therefore  soon  passed  away.     The  election  of  Leo  llie 

pth,  the  Icl low-student  of  Linacre,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  seemed  Co 

B  to  the  New  Learning  control  of  Christendom.    The  age  of  the 

Wlenl,  ambitious  Julins  was  thought  to  be  over,  and  the  new  Pope 

d  for  >  universal  peace.    "  Leo,"  wrote  an  English  agent  at  hia 

D  wfirds  to  which  nfier-history  lent  a  strange  meaning,  "  would 

T  literature  iind  the  arts,  busy  himself  in  building,  and  enter  into 

Kw  sat-e  through  actual  compulsion."     England,  under  the  new 

■l«ry  of  Wolscy,  withdrew  from  any   active  interference  in  the 

q^jjlrs  of  the  Continent,  and  seemed  as  resolute  as  l^o  himself  for 

Orfci  toiled  on  with  his  educational  efforts  ;  Erasmus  forwarded 

p£ngland  the  works  which  English  iiberctlity  was  enabling  him  (o 

produce  abroad.    Warhani  extended  ti>  him  as  generous  an  aid  as  the 

prulecttun  he  had  afforded  to  Colel.     His  edition  of  the  works  of  St. 

jeiwrac  had  been  begun  under  Warbam's  encouragement  during  the 

1  Khulai's  residence  at  Cambridge,  and  it  appeared  with  a  dedicn- 

o  the  Archbishop  on  its  title-page.   That  Erasmus  could  find  pro- 

n  Warham'snameforawork  which  boldly  recalled  Christendom 

e  path  of  sound  Biblical  criticism,  that  he  could  address  liirii  in 

outspoken  as  those  of  his  prelace, shows  how  fully  the  I'limnte 

ed  withihehighest  etTortsoftheNew  Learning.  Nowhere  had 

it  of  inquiry  so  (irmly  set  itself  against  the  claims  of  authority. 

s  and  decrees,  and  even  councils,"  wrote  Krnsmus,  "  are  by 

t  my  judgement  the  fittest   modes  of  repressing  error, 

E  truth  depend  simply  on  authority.     But  on  the  contrary,  the 

e  dogmas  there  are,  the  morciruitful  is  the  gniiiml  in  producing 

"'ever  was  the  Christian  faith  purer  or  more  undeliled  than 

e  world  W.15  content  with  a  single  creed,  and  tlint  the  shortest 

e  luve."     [t  is  touching  even  now  to  listen  to  such  an  ap[«al 

1  and  of  culture  against  the  tide  of  dogmatism  which  was 

0  Hood  Christendom  with  .\ugsburg  Cmifessiims  and  Cree<ls  of 
e  Pius  and  Westminster  Catechisms  and  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The 
idples  which  Erasmus  urged  in  his  "Jerome"  were  urged  with  far 

■T  clearness  and  force  in  a  work  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
■  Keforniation,  the  edition  of  the  ijreek  Testament  on  which  he 
I  been  engaged  at  Cambridge,  and  whose  production  was  almost 
:  to  the  eiicouragement   and  assistance  he  received  from 
M>lnrs.     In  itself  die  hook  was  a  bold  deliance  of  theological 
It  set  aside  the  Latin  version  of  the  Vulgate,  which  had 
irerval  acceptance  in  the  Church.     Its  method  of  inietpreta- 
■  was  baMd,  not  on  received  dogmas,  but  on  the  hieral  meaning  of 
p  Wtl,     Its  real  end  was  the  end  at  whidi  Colel  had  aimed  in  his 

1  Itfluri'v  Erasiiuis  desired  to  set  Christ  himself  in  the  place 
vChutth.loreL-all  nitn  frmii  the  teachings  of  Christian  theologians 
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to  the  teachings  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  The  whole  value  of 
the  Gospels  to  him  lay  in  the  vividness  with  which  they  brought  home 
to  their  readers  the  personal  impression  of  Christ  himself.  "  Were  we 
to  have  seen  him  with  our  own  eyes,  we  should  not  have  so  intimate 
a  knowledge  as  they  give  us  of  Christ,  speaking,  healing,  dying,  rising 
again,  as  it  were  in  our  ver>'  presence."  All  the  superstitions  of 
mediaeval  worship  faded  away  in  the  light  of  this  personal  worship  of 
Christ.  "  If  the  footprints  of  Christ  are  shown  us  in  any  place,  we 
kneel  down  and  adore  them.  Why  do  we  not  rather  venerate  the 
living  and  breathing  picture  of  him  in  these  books  ?  We  deck  statues 
of  wood  and  stone  with  gold  and  gems  for  the  love  of  Christ.  Yet  the>' 
only  profess  to  represent  to  us  the  outer  form  of  his  body,  while  these 
books  present  us  with  a  living  picture  of  his  holy  mind."  In  the  same 
way  the  actual  teaching  of  Christ  was  made  to  supersede  the  mysterious 
dogmas  of  the  older  ecclesiastical  teaching.  **  As  though  Christ  taught 
such  subtleties,"  burst  out  Erasmus :  '*  subtleties  that  can  scarcely  be 
understood  even  by  a  few  theologians — or  as  though  the  strength  of 
the  Christian  religion  consisted  in  man's  ignorance  of  it !  It  may  be 
the  safer  course,"  he  goes  on,  with  characteristic  irony,  **  to  conceal  the 
state-mysteries  of  kings,  but  Christ  desired  his  mysteries  to  be  spread 
abroad  as  openly  as  was  possible."  In  the  diffusion,  in  the  universal 
knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  the  foundation  of  a  reformed  Chris- 
tianity had  still,  he  urged,  to  be  laid.  With  the  tacit  approval  of  the 
Primate  of  a  Church  which  from  the  time  of  Wyclif  had  held  the  trans- 
lation and  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  common  tongue  to  be  heresy  and 
a  crime  punishable  with  the  fire,  Erasmus  boldly  avowed  liis  wish  for 
a  Bible  open  and  intelligible  to  alL  "  I  wish  that  even  the  weakest 
woman  might  read  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  PauL  I  wish 
that  they  were  translated  into  all  languages,  so  as  to  be  read  and 
understood  not  only  by  Scots  and  Irishmen,  but  even  by  Saracens 
and  Turks.  But  the  first  step  to  their  being  read  is  to  make  them  in- 
telligible to  the  reader.  I  long  for  the  day  when  the  husbandman 
shall  sing  portions  of  them  to  himself  as  he  follows  the  plough,  wboi 
the  weaver  shall  hum  them  to  the  tune  of  his  shuttle,  when  the 
traveller  shall  while  away  with  their  stories  the  weariness  of  his 
journey."  The  New  Testament  of  Erasmus  became  the  topic  of  the 
day  ;  the  Court,  the  Universities,  every  household  to  which  the  New 
Learning  had  penetrated,  read  and  discussed  it.  But  bold  as  its 
language  may  have  seemed,  Warham  not  only  expressed  his  approba- 
tion, but  lent  the  work — as  he  wrote  to  its  author — "  to  bishop  after 
bishop."  The  most  influential  of  his  suffragans.  Bishop  Fox  of  Win- 
chester, declared  that  the  mere  version  was  worth  ten  commentaries : 
one  of  the  most  learned,  Fisher  of  Rochester,  entertained  Erasmus  at 
his  house. 

Daring  and  full  of  promise  as  were  these  efforts  of  the  New  Learning 
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ednvrtion  of  cdocntlonal  and  reli^iju^  lefonn,  ils  political  and 

il  spcciUntioRS  took  a  far  wider  range  in  the  "  Utopia"  of  Thomas 

Eitn  in  ilie  household  of  Cardinal  Morion,  where  he  had 

Hit  bis  childhood,  More's  precocioas  ability  had  rnised  the  highest 

*'  Whoever  may  live  to  see  it,"  the  grey-hsuretl  statesman  used 

"  this  boy  now  wailing  at  table  will  turn  out  a  marvellous  man." 

fit  have  seen  the  spell  which  his  wonderful  learning  am!  the  sweet- 

S  of  his  temper  threw   over  Colet  and  Erasmus  at  Oxford,  and 

s  be  was,  More  no  sooner  quitted  the  University  than  he  was 

Wiwn  throughout  Eurojie  as  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  the  new 

p-cnienL     The  keen,  irregular  face,  the  grey  restless  eye,  the  Uiin 

bile  lips,  the  tumbled  brown  hair,  the  careless  gait  and  dress,  as 

,  stamped  on  the  canvas  of  Holbein,  picture  the  inner  soul 

his  vivacity,  his  restless,  all-devouring  intellect,  his  keen 

il  even  reckless  wit,  the  kindly,  half-sad  humour  that  drew  its  strange 

i]  t4  laughter  and  tears  over  the  deep,  tender  reverence  of  the  soul 

■    a  higher,  because  in  a  sweeter  and  more  lovcable  form  than 

:,  More  is  the  representative  of  the  religious  tendency  of  the  .N  ew 

1  England.    The  young  Law-student  who  laughed  at  the 

uilion  and  asceticism  of  the  monks  of  Ills  day  wore  &  hair  shirt 

It  his  skin,  and  schooled  himself  by  penances  for  the  cell  lie  desired 

mg  the  Carthusians.     Il  was  char.icteristic  of  ihe  man  that  among 

H  the  gay,  profligate  scbobts  of  the  Italian  Renascence  he  chose  as 

'  I  object   of  his   admiration  the   disciple   of   Savonarola,   Pico    di 

lirandola.      Free-thinker  as  the  bigots  who  listened  to  his  daring 

Istions  termed  him,  his  eye  would  brighten  and  his  longue  falter 

^  he  spoke  with  friends  of  heaven  and  the  after-life.      When  he  look 

"  s  with  the  open  stipulation  "  first  to  look  to  God,  and  after 

d  to  the  King."    But  in  his  outer  bearing  there  was  nothing  of  the 

k  or  tccluK.     The  brightness  and  freedom  of  the  New  Learning 

in  the  young  scholar,  with  his  gay  talk,  his  win- 

■nencs&   of  manner,  his   reckless   epigrams,  his   passionate  love  of 

ii:,  his  omnivorous  reading,  his  paradoxical  speculations,  his  gibes 

t  monks,  his  schoolboy  fervour  of  liberty.     But  events  were  soon  to 

ttve  that  beneath  this  sunny  nature  lay  a  stem  inflexibility  of  con- 

'.  mtious  resolve.    The  Florentine  scholars  who  penned  declamations 

ainst   tyrants  had  covered  with  their  flatteries  the  tyranny  of  the 

L-  of  Medici.     More  no  sooner  entered  Parliament  than  his  ready 

[Umeni  and  keen  sense  of  justice  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  Royal 

md  for  a  heavy  subsidy.    "'  A  beardless  boy,"  said  the  courtiers,— 

d  More  was  only  twenly-siit,— '* has  disappointed  the  King's  pur- 

and  during  the  rest  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign  the  young 

B»ycr  found  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  public  hfe.     Hut  the  with- 

mwal  had   little  cfl'ect  on  his  buoyant   activity.       He   rose   al  once 

e  at  the  bar.       He  wrote  his  "  Life  of  Kdw.iid  the  Fifth," 
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Ihe  fiist  work  in  which  whal  wc  ni.iy  call  modern  English  x 
appears  written  with  purily  and  clearness  of  &tyle  and  a  i 
ciihcr  from  antiquated  forms  of  expression  or  classical  | 
His  ascetic  dreams  were  replaced  by  the  affections  of  home. 
is  when  we  get  a  glimpse  of  him  in  his  house  at  Chelsea  that  I 
understand  the  endearing  epithets  which  Erasmus  always  taviil 
upon  More.  The  delight  of  the  young  husband  was  lo  train  ll 
girl  he  had  chosen  for  his  wife  in  his  own  taste  for  letlen  a 
for  music.  1'he  reserve  which  ihe  age  exacted  from  patents  i 
thrown  to  the  winds  in  More's  intercourse  with  his  children, 
loved  teaching  them,  and  lured  them  to  their  deeper  studies  by  i 
coins  and  curiosities  he  had  gathered  in  his  cabinet.  Hi 
of  their  pels  and  their  games  as  his  children  themselves,  and  won 
lake  grave  scholars  and  statesmen  into  the  garden  to 
rabbit-hutches  or  to  watch  the  gambols  of  their  favourilo  monln 
"  I  have  given  you  kisses  enough,"  he  wrote  to  his  little  o 
I'erse  when  far  away  on  political  business,  "  but  stripes  hnrdly  evd 
The  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth  dragged  him  back  into  the 
Ciil  current,  ll  was  at  his  huuse  that  Erasmus  penned  the  " 
of  Folly,"  and  the  work,  in  its  Lalin  title,  "  Moriic  KdcooiIui 
embodied  in  playful  hm  his  love  of  the  extravagant  humour  of  Mdl 
More  "  tried  as  hard  to  keep  out  of  Court,"  sayt  his  descendnal,  "M 
moftt  men  try  to  get  into  it"  When  the  chami  of  liis  c 
gave  so  much  pleasure  lo  the  young  sovereign, "  [hat  he  could  i 
once  in  a  month  get  leave  lo  go  home  lo  his  wife  or  children,  i 
company  be  much  desired,  ...  he  began  thereupon  < 
his  nature,  and  so,  little  by  little,  from  his  former  mirth  to  dissc 
himself."  More  shared  lo  the  full  the  disappoiniittent  of  his  friM 
at  the  sudden  outbreak  of  Henry's  warlike  temper,  but  the  peace  4gi 
drew  him  lo  Henry's  side,  and  he  was  soon  in  the  King's  i 
both  as  a  counsellor  and  as  a  diplomalisl. 

It  was  on  one  of  his  diplomatic  missions  thai  More  deKnhl 
himself  as  hearing  news  of  the  Kingdom  of  "  Nowhere."  "  On  a  cer- 
tain day  when  1  had  heard  mass  in  Our  Ludy's  Church,  which  if 
the  faircsi,  the  raosi  gorgeous  and  curious  church  of  building  in  .-jII  the 
city  of  Antwerp,  and  also  most  frequented  of  people,  and  scrvig; 
being  over  1  was  ready  to  go  home  to  my  lodgings,  1  chanced  la  e 
my  friend  Peter  Gilles  talking  with  a  certain  stranger..*  nuin  « 
stricken  in  i^e,  with  a  black  sun-burnt  face, a  large  beard, and  ad 
cast  trimly  about  his  shoulders,  whom  by  bis  favour  and  ■ 
forthwith  1  Judged  to  be  a  mariner."  The  sailor  turned  out  lia  b 
been  a  companion  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  in  those  voyages  U 
World  "  that  be  now  in  print  and  abroad  in  every  man'*  hand,"  i 
on  More's  invitation  he  accompanied  him  to  his  house. and  "thnt!  in  ■ 
gatden  upon  a  bench  covered  with  green  liin'cs  wc  sale  down,  uIU 
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together  "of  the  man's  marvellous  adventures,  his  desertiun  in  America 
by  Vespucci,  his  wanderings  over  the  country  under  the  equinoctial 
line,  and  at  last  of  his  stay  in  the  Kingdom  of  '*  Nowhere."  It  was 
the  story  of"  Nowhere,"  or  Utopia,  which  More  embodied  in  the  won- 
derful book  which  reveals  to  us  the  heart  of  the  New  Learning.  As 
yet  the  movement  had  been  one  of  scholars  and  divines.  Its  plans  of 
reform  had  been  almost  exclusively  intellectual  and  religious.  But  in 
More  the  same  free  play  of  thought  which  had  shaken  off  the  old 
forms  of  education  and  faith  turned  to  question  the  old  forms  of  society 
and  politics.  From  a  world  where  fifteen  hundred  years  of  Christian 
teaching  had  produced  social  injustice,  religious  intolerance,  and 
political  tyranny,  the  humourist  philosopher  turned  to  a  "  Nowhere  " 
in  which  the  mere  efforts  of  natural  human  virtue  realized  those 
ends  of  security,  equality,  brotherhood,  and  freedom  for  which  the 
very  institution  of  society  seemed  to  have  been  framed.  It  is  as  he 
wanders  through  this  dreamland  of  the  new  reason  that  More  touches 
the  great  problems  which  were  fast  opening  before  the  modern  world, 
problems  of  labour,  of  crime,  of  conscience,  of  government.  Merely 
to  have  seen  and  to  have  examined  questions  such  as  these  would 
prove  the  keenness  of  his  intellect,  but  its  far-reaching  originality  is 
shown  in  the  solutions  which  he  proposes.  Amidst  much  that  is 
the  pure  play  of  an  exuberant  fancy,  much  that  is  mere  recollection 
of  the  dreams  of  bygone  dreamers,  we  find  again  and  again  the 
most  important  social  and  political  discoveries  of  later  times  antici- 
pated by  the  genius  of  Thomas  More.  In  some  points,  such  as  his 
treatment  of  the  question  of  Labour,  he  still  remains  far  in  advance  of 
current  opinion.  The  whole  system  of  society  around  him  seemed  to 
him  "nothing  but  a  conspiracy  of  the  rich  against  the  poor.''  Its 
ecrmomic  legislation  was  simply  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  conspiracy 
by  process  of  law.  "The  rich  are  ever  striving  to  pare  away  some- 
thing further  from  the  daily  wages  of  the  poor  by  private  fraud  and 
even  by  public  law,  so  that  the  wrong  already  existing  (for  it  is  a  wrong 
that  those  from  whom  the  State  derives  most  benefit  should  receive 
least  reward)  is  made  yet  greater  by  means  of  the  law  of  the  State." 
"The  rich  devise  everv  means  by  which  they  may  in  the  first  place 
secure  to  themselves  what  they  have  amassed  by  wrong,  and  then  take 
to  their  own  use  and  profit  at  the  lowest  possible  price  the  work  and 
labour  of  the  poor.  And  so  soon  as  the  rich  decide  on  adopting  these 
devices  in  the  name  of  the  public,  then  they  become  l«iw."  The  result 
was  the  wretched  existence  to  which  the  labour-class  was  doomed,  "  a 
life  so  wretched  that  even  a  beast's  life  seems  enviable."  No  such 
cry  of  pity  for  the  poor,  of  protest  against  tlie  system  of  agrarian  and 
manufacturing  tyranny  which  found  its  expression  in  the  Statute-book, 
had  been  heard  since  the  days  of  Piers  Ploughman.  But  from 
Christendom  More  turns  with  a  smile  to  *'  Nowhere."    In  "  Nowhere" 
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the  aim  of  legislation  is  to  secure  the  welfare,  social,  industrial,  intel- 
lectual, religious,  of  the  community  at  large,  and  of  the  labour-class 
as  the  true  basis  of  a  well-ordered  commonwealth.     The  end  of  its 
labour-laws  was  simply  the  welfare  of  the  labourer.     Goods  were 
possessed  indeed  in  common,  but  work  was  compulsory  with  aU.    The 
period  of  toil  was  shortened  to  the  nine  hours  demanded  by  modern 
artizans,  with  a  view  to  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  worker. 
"In  the  institution  of  the  weal  public  this  end  is  only  and  chiefly 
pretended  and  minded   that   what    time    may  possibly   be    spared 
from  the  necessary  occupations  and  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  aD 
that  the  citizens  should   withdraw  from  bodily  service   to  the  free 
liberty  of  the  mind  and  garnishing  of  the  same.     For  herein  they 
conceive  the  felicity   of  this   life  to  consist."     A  public  system  of 
education  enabled  the  Utopians  to  avail  themselves  of  their  leisure. 
While  in  England  half  of  the   population  could  read  no  English, 
every  child  was  well  taught  in  "  Nowhere."    The  physical  aspects  of 
society  were  cared  for  as  attentively  as  its  moral.     The  houses  of 
Utopia  "  in  the  begpnning  were  very  low  and  like  homely  cottages  or 
poor  shepherd  huts  made  at  all  adventures  of  every  rude  piece  of  timber 
that  came  first  to  hand,  with  mud  walls  and  ridged  roofs  thatched 
over   with   straw."      The    picture   was   really   that  of   the   common 
Knglish  town  of   More's  day,  the  home  of  squalor  and  pestilence. 
In  Utopia  however  they  had  at  last  come  to  realize  the  connexion 
between  public  morality  and  the  health  which   springs   from   light, 
air,  comfort,  and  cleanliness.     "The  streets  were  twenty  feet  broad; 
the  houses  backed  by  spacious  gardens,  and  curiously  builded  after 
a  gorgeous  and  gallant  sort,  with  their  stories  one  after  another.    The 
outsides  of  the  walls  be  made  either  of  hard  flint,  or  of  plaster,  or  else 
of  brick  ;  and  the  inner  sides  be  well  strengthened  by  timber  work 
The  roofs  be  plain  and  flat,  covered  over  with  plaster  so  tempered  that 
no  fire  can  hurt  or  perish  it,  and  withstanding  the  violence  of  the 
weather  better  than   any   lead.      They  keep  the  wind  out  of  their 
windows  with  glass,  for  it  is  there  much  used,  and  sometimes  also 
with  fine  linen  cloth  dipped  in  oil  or  amber,  and  that  for  two  commo- 
dities, for  by  this  means  more  light  cometh  in  and  the  wind  is  better 
kept  out.** 

The  same  foresight  which  appears  in  More's  treatment  of  the  ques- 
tions of  Labour  and  the  Public  Health  is  yet  more  apparent  in  his 
treatment  of  the  tjuestion  of  Crime.  He  was  the  first  to  suggest  that 
punishment  was  less  effective  in  suppressing  it  than  prevention.  "  If 
you  allow  your  people  to  be  badly  taught,  their  morals  to  be  corrupted 
from  childhood,  and  then  when  they  are  men  punish  them  for  the  ver>' 
crimes  to  which  they  have  been  trained  in  childhood — what  is  this  but 
to  make  thieves,  and  then  to  punish  them?"  He  was  the  first  to 
plead  for  proportion  between  the  punishment  and  the  crime,  and  to 
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point  out  the  folly  of  the  cruel  penahies  of  his  day.  "  Simple  theft  is 
not  so  great  an  offence  as  to  be  punished  with  death.''  If  a  thief  and 
a  murderer  are  sure  of  the  same  penalty,  More  shows  that  the  law  is 
simply  tempting  the  thief  to  secure  his  theft  by  murder.  "  While  we 
go  about  to  make  thieves  afraid,  we  are  really  provoking  them  to  kill 
good  men.**  The  end  of  all  punishment  he  declares  to  be  reforma- 
tion, "  nothing  else  but  the  destruction  of  vice  and  the  saving  of  men." 
He  advises  "  so  using  and  ordering  criminals  that  they  cannot  choose 
but  be  good  ;  and  what  harm  soever  they  did  before,  the  residue  of 
their  lives  to  make  amends  for  the  same."  Above  all,  he  urges  that  to  1m; 
remedial  punishment  must  be  wrought  out  by  labour  and  hope,  so  that 
"  none  is  hopeless  or  in  despair  to  recover  again  his  former  state  of 
freedom  by  giving  good  tokens  and  likelihood  of  himself  that  he  will 
ever  after  that  live  a  true  and  honest  man.*'  It  is  not  too  much  to  sav 
that  in  the  great  principles  More  lays  down  he  anticipated  every  one  of 
the  improvements  in  our  criminal  system  which  have  distinguished  tlic 
last  hundred  years.  His  treatment  of  the  religious  question  was  even 
more  in  advance  of  his  age.  If  the  houses  of  Utopia  were  strangely 
in  contrast  with  the  halls  of  England,  where  the  bones  from  ever)- 
dinner  lay  rotting  in  the  dirty  straw  which  strewed  the  floor,  where 
the  smoke  curled  about  the  rafters,  and  the  wind  whistled  through 
the  unglazed  windows  ;  if  its  penal  legislation  had  little  likeness  to  the 
gallows  which  stood  out  so  frequently  against  our  English  sky  ;  the 
religion  of  "  Nowhere '*  was  in  yet  stronger  conflict  with  the  failh  of 
Christendom.  It  rested  simply  on  nature  and  reason.  It  held  that 
God's  design  was  the  happiness  of  man,  and  that  the  ascetic  rejection 
of  human  delights,  save  for  the  common  good,  was  ihanklcssness  to 
the  Giver.  Christianity,  indeed,  had  already  reached  I' topi  a,  but  it 
had  few  priests ;  religion  found  its  centre  rather  in  the  family  than  in 
the  congregation  :  and  each  household  confessed  its  faults  to  its  own 
natural  head.  A  yet  stranger  characteristic  was  seen  in  the  j)caceable 
way  in  which  it  lived  side  by  side  with  the  older  religions.  More  than 
a  ccntur>'  before  William  of  Orange,  More  discerned  and  proclaimed 
the  great  principle  of  religious  toleration.  In  "  Nowhere  "  it  was  lawful 
to  every  man  to  be  of  what  religion  he  would.  F.ven  the  disbelievers 
in  a  Divine  Being  or  in  the  immortality  of  man,  who  by  a  single 
exception  to  its  perfect  religious  indififerencc  were  cxt:luded  from 
public  office,  were  excluded,  not  on  the  ground  of  their  religious  belief, 
but  because  their  opinions  were  deemed  to  be  degrading  to  mankind, 
and  therefore  to  incapacitate  those  who  held  them  from  governing  in 
a  noble  temper.  But  even  these  were  subject  to  no  punishment,  be- 
cause the  people  of  Utopia  were  "persuaded  that  it  is  not  in  a 
man's  power  to  believe  what  he  list."  The  religion  which  a  man  held 
he  might  propagate  by  argument,  though  not  by  violence  or  insult 
to  the  religion  of  others.     But  while  each  sect  performed  its  rites 
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in  private,  all  assembled  for  public  worship  in  a  spacious  temple, 
where  the  vast  throng,  clad  in  white,  and  grouped  round  a  priest 
clothed  in  fair  raiment  wrought  marvellously  out  of  birds'  plumage, 
joined  in  hymns  and  prayers  so  framed  as  to  be  acceptable  to 
all.  The  importance  of  this  public  devotion  lay  in  the  evi- 
dence it  afforded  that  liberty  of  conscience  could  be  combined 
with  religious  unity. 


Section  v.— IVoUey.    1515—1531. 

[Authorities. — The  chronicler  Halle,  who  wrote  under  Edward  the  Sixth,  haf 
been  copie<i  for  Henry  the  Ei{;hth\s  rei«;n  by  Grafton,  and  followed  by  Holio* 
shed.  But  for  any  real  knowledge  of  Wolsey's  administration  we  roust  tarn 
to  the  invaliinMe  prefaces  which  Professor  Brewer  has  prefixed  to  the  Calcn- 
<lars  of  Slate  Papers  for  this  perioil,  and  to  the  State  Paj^eis  themselves.] 

"  There  are  many  things  in  the  commonwealth  of  Nowhere,  which 
I  rather  wish  than  hope  to  see  adopted  in  our  own."  It  was  with 
these  words  of  characteristic  irony  that  More  closed  the  first  work 
which  embodied  the  dreams  of  the  New  Learning.  Destined  as  they 
were  to  fulfilment  in  the  course  of  ages,  its  schemes  of  social,  religious, 
and  political  reform  broke  helplessly  against  the  temper  of  the  time. 
At  the  very  moment  when  More  was  pleading  the  cause  of  justice 
between  rich  and  poor,  social  discontent  was  being  fanned  by  exactions 
into  a  fiercer  flame.  While  he  aimed  sarcasm  after  sarcasm  at  king- 
worship,  despotism  was  l>eing  organized  into  a  system.  His  advocacy 
of  the  two  principles  of  religious  toleration  and  Christian  comprehen- 
sion coincides  almost  to  a  year  with  the  opening  of  the  strife  between 
the  Reformation  and  the  Papacy. 

"  That  Luther  has  a  fine  genius,"  laughed  Leo  the  Tenth,  when 
he  heard  that  a  Gennan  Professor  had  nailed  some  Propositions 
dent)uncing  the  abuse  of  Indulgences,  or  of  the  Papal  power  to  remit 
certain  penalties  attached  to  the  commission  of  sins,  against  the 
doors  of  a  church  at  Wittenberg.  But  the  "  Quarrel  of  Friars,"  as  the 
controversy  was  termed  contemptuously  at  Rome,  soon  took  largef 
proportions.  If  at  the  outset  Luther  flung  himself  ''prostrate  at  the 
feet "  of  the  Papacy,  and  owned  its  voice  as  the  voice  of  Christ,  the 
sentence  of  Leo  no  sooner  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences  than 
their  opponent  appealed  to  a  future  Council  of  the  Church.  Two  years 
later  the  rupture  was  complete.  A  Papal  Bull  formally  condemned  the 
errors  of  the  Reformer.  The  condemnation  was  met  with  defiance,  and 
Luther  publicly  consigned  the  Bull  to  the  flames.  A  second  con- 
demnation expelled  him  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  the  ban  of 
the  Kmpire  was  soon  added  to  that  of  the  Papacy.  "  Here  stand  I  ; 
1  can  none  other,"  Luther  replied  to  the  young  Emperor,  Charles  the 
Fifth,  as  he  pressed  him  to  recant  in  the  Diet  of  Worms ;  and  from 
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the  hiding-place  in  the  Thuringian  Forest  where  he  was  sheltered  by 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  he  denounced  not  merely,  as  at  first,  the  abuses 
of  the  Papacy,  but  the  Papacy  itself.  The  heresies  of  Wyclif  were 
revived  ;  the  infallibility,  the  authority  of  the  Roman  See,  the  truth  of 
its  doctrines,  the  efficacy  of  its  worship,  were  denied  and  scofTcd  at  in 
vigorous  pamphlets  which  issued  from  his  retreat,  and  were  dispersed 
throughout  the  world  by  the  new  printing-press.  The  old  resentment 
of  Germany  against  the  oppression  of  Rome,  the  moral  revolt  in  its 
more  religious  minds  against  the  secularity  and  corruption  of  the 
Church,  the  disgust  of  the  New  Learning  at  the  superstition  which  the 
Papacy  now  formally  protected,  combined  to  secure  fur  Luther  a  wide- 
spread popularity  and  the  protection  of  the  northern  princes  of  the 
Empire.  In  England  however  his  protest  found  as  yet  no  echo. 
England  and  Rome  were  drawn  to  a  close  alliance  by  the  di faculties 
of  their  political  position.  The  young  King  himself,  a  trained 
theologian  and  proud  of  his  theological  knowledge,  entered  the  lists 
against  Luther  with  an  "  Assertion  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,''  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  by  Leo  with  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the 
Faith.**  The  insolent  abuse  of  the  Reformer's  answer  called  More 
and  Fisher  into  the  field.  As  yet  the  New  Learning,  though  scared 
by  Luther's  intemperate  language,  had  steadily  backed  him  in  his 
struggle.  Erasmus  pleaded  for  him  with  the  Emperor ;  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  attacked  the  friars  in  satires  and  invectives  as  violent  as  his 
own.  But  the  temper  of  the  Renascence  was  even  more  antagonistic 
to  the  temper  of  Luther  than  that  of  Rome  itself.  From  the  golden 
dream  of  a  new  age,  wrought  peaceably  and  purely  by  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  intelligence,  the  growth  of  letters,  the  developement  of  human 
virtue,  the  Refonner  of  Wittemberg  turned  away  with  horror.  He  had 
little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  new  culture.  He  despised  reason  as 
heartily  as  any  Papal  dog^natist  could  despise  it.  He  hated  the  very 
thought  of  toleration  or  comprehension.  He  had  been  driven  by  a 
moral  and  intellectuiil  compulsion  to  declare  the  Roman  system  a  false 
one,  but  it  was  only  to  replace  it  by  another  system  of  doctrine  just  as 
elaborate,  and  claiming  precisely  the  same  infallibility.  To  degrade 
human  nature  was  to  attack  the  verv  base  of  the  New  Learning  ; 
but  Erasmus  no  sooner  advanced  to  its  defence  than  Luther  declared 
man  to  be  utterly  enslaved  by  original  sin  and  incapable  through  any 
elTorts  of  his  own  of  discovering  truth  or  of  arriving  at  goodness. 
Such  a  doctrine  not  only  annihilated  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  the 
classic  past,  from  which  the  New  Learning  had  drawn  its  larger 
views  ofHfe  and  of  the  world  ;  it  trampled  in  the  dust  reason  itself, 
the  very  instrument  by  which  More  and  Erasmus  hoped  to  regene- 
rate both  knowledge  and  religion.  To  More  especially,  with  his 
keener  perception  of  its  future  effect,  this  sudden  revival  of  a 
purely  theological  and  dogmatic  spirit,  severing  Christendom  into 
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warring  camps,  and  annihilating  all  hopes  of  union  and  tderanoe, 
was  especially  hateful.  The  temper  which  hitherto  had  seemed  so 
"endearing,  gentle,  and  happy,"  suddenly  gave  way.  His  reply  to 
Luther's  attack  upon  the  King  sank  to  the  level  of  the  work  it 
answered.  That  of  Fisher  was  calmer  and  more  argumentative; 
but  the  divorce  of  the  New  Learning  from  the  Reformation  was 
complete. 

Nor  were  the  political  hopes  of  the  "  Utopia  "  destined  to  be  realiied 
by  the  minister  who  at  the  close  of  Henry's  early  war  with  France 
mounted  rapidly  into  power.  Thomas  Wolsey  was  \he  son  of  a  wealdiy 
townsman  of  Ipswich,  whose  ability  had  raised  him  into  notice  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  reign,  and  who  had  been  taken  by  Bishop  Fax 
into  the  service  of  the  Crown.  His  extraordinary  powers  hardly  per- 
haps required  the  songs,  dances,  and  carouses  with  his  indulgence 
in  which  he  was  taunted  by  his  enemies,  to  aid  him  in  winning  the 
favour  of  the  young  soverign.  From  the  post  of  favourite  he  soon  rose 
to  that  of  minister.  Henry's  resentment  at  Ferdinand's  perfidy  enaUed 
Wolsey  to  carry  out  a  policy  which  reversed  that  of  his  predecessors. 
The  war  had  freed  England  from  the  fear  of  French  pressure.  Wolsey 
was  as  resolute  to  free  her  from  the  dictation  of  Ferdinand,  and  saw  in 
a  French  alliance  the  best  security  for  English  independence.  In  1514 
a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Lewis.  The  same  friendship  was  continued 
to  his  successor  Francis  the  First,  whose  march  across  the  Alps  for  the 
reconquest  of  Lombardy  was  facilitated  by  Henry  and  Wolsey,  in  the 
hope  that  while  the  war  lasted  England  would  be  free  from  all  fear  of 
attack,  and  that  Francis  himself  might  be  brought  to  inevitable  ruin. 
These  hopes  were  defeated  by  his  g^at  victory  at  Marignano.  But 
Francis  in  the  moment  of  triumph  saw  himself  confronted  by  a  new 
rival.  Master  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  of  Naples  and  the  Netherlands,  the 
new  Spanish  King,  Charles  the  Fifth,  rose  into  a  check  on  the  French 
monarchy  such  as  the  policy  of  Henry  or  Wolsey  had  never  been  able 
to  construct  before.  The  alliance  of  England  was  eagerly  sought  by 
both  sides,  and  the  administration  of  Wolsey,  amid  all  its  ceaseless 
diplomacy,  for  seven  years  kept  England  out  of  war.  The  Peace,  as 
we  have  seen,  restored  the  hopes  of  the  New  Learning ;  it  enabled 
Colet  to  reform  education,  Erasmus  to  undertake  the  regeneration  of 
the  Church,  More  to  set  on  foot  a  new  science  of  politics.  But  peace 
as  Wolsey  used  it  was  fatal  to  English  freedom.  In  the  political  hints 
which  lie  scattered  over  the  "  Utopia "  More  notes  with  bitter  irony 
the  advance  of  the  new  despotism.  It  was  only  in  "Nowhere"  that 
a.  sovereign  was  *^  removeable  on  suspicion  of  a  design  to  enslave 
his  people.^  In  England  the  work  of  slavery  was  being  quietly 
wrought,  hints  the  great  lawyer,  through  the  law.  "There  will 
never  be  wanting  some  pretence  for  deciding  in  the  King's  favour; 
as  that  equity  is  on  his  side,  or  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  or 
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of  it ;   or  if  nore  of  these,  that  the  royal  pre- 
conscientious  judges  to  outweigh  all  other  con- 
startled  at  the  precision  with  which  More 
nls  by   which    the   law   courts   were  to   letid 
of  tyranny  till  their  crownitig  judgement 


:  of  ship-money.  But  behind  these  judicial  expedients 
lay  great  principles  of  absolutism,  which  partly  from  the  example 
of  foreign  monarchies,  partly  from  the  sense  of  social  and  political 
insecurity,  and  yet  more  from  the  isolated  position  of  the  Crown,  were 
gradually  winning  their  way  in  public  opinion.  "  These  notions,"  he 
'  goes  boldly  on,  "  are  fostered  by  the  maxim  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong,  however  much  he  may  wish  to  do  it  ;  that  not  only  the  property 
but  the  persons  of  his  subjects  are  his  own  ;  and  that  a  man  has  a  right 
to  no  more  than  the  king's  goodness  thinks  fit  not  to  take  from  him." 
In  the  hands  of  Wolsey  these  maxims  were  transformed  into  principles 
of  Stale.  The  checks  which  had  been  imposedon  the  action  of  the  sove- 
reign by  ihc  presence  of  great  prelates  and  nobles  at  his  coimcil  were 
practically  removed.  All  authority  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  minister.  Henry  had  munificently  rewarded  Wolsey's  services 
to  the  Crown.  He  had  been  promoted  to  the  See  of  Lincoln  and  thence 
to  the  Archbishopric k  of  York.  Henry  procured  his  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  Cardinal,  and  raised  him  to  the  post  of  Chancellor.  The 
revenues  of  two  sees  whose  tenants  were  foreigners  fell  into  his 
hands ;  he  held  the  bishoprick  of  Winchester  and  the  abbacy  of  St, 
Albans;  he  was  in  receipt  of  pensions  from  France  and  Spain,  while 
his  official  emoluments  were  enormous.  His  pomp  was  almost  royal. 
A  train  of  prelates  and  nobles  followed  him  wherever  he  moved ;  his 
household  was  composed  of  five  hundred  persons  of  noble  birth,  and 
itschief  posts  were  held  by  knights  and  barons  of  the  realm.  Hespent 
his  vast  wealth  with  princely  ostentation.  Two  of  his  houses,  Hampton 
Court  and  York  House,  the  later  Whitehall,  were  splendid  enough  to 
serve  at  his  fall  as  royal  palaces.  His  school  at  Ipswich  was  eclipsed 
by  the  glories  of  his  foundation  at  Oxford,  whose  name  of  Cardinal 
College  has  been  lost  in  its  later  title  of  Christ-church.  Not  was  this 
magnificence  a  mere  show  of  power.  The  whole  direction  of  home  and 
foreign  affairs  rested  with  Wolsey  alone ;  as  Chancellor  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  public  justice;  his  elevation  Co  the  office  of  Legate  rendered 
hiin  supreme  in  the  Church.  Enormous  as  was  the  mass  of  work  which 
he  undertook,  it  was  thoroughly  done  :  his  administration  of  the  royal 
treasury  was  economical  ;  the  number  of  his  despatches  is  hardly  less 
remarkable  than  the  care  bestowed  upon  each  ;  even  More,  an  avowed 
enemy,  confesses  that  as  Chancellor  he  surpassed  all  men's  expecta- 
tions. The  court  of  Chancery,  indeed,  became  so  crowded  through  the 
character  for  expedition  and  justice  which  it  gained  under  his  rule  that 
subordinate  courts  had  to  be  created  for  its  relief.     It  was  this  concen- 
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tration  of  all  secular  and  ecclesiastical  power  in  a  single  hand  which 
accustomed  England  to  the  personal  government  which  began  with 
Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and  it  was,  above  all,  Wolsey's  long  tenure  of  the 
whole  Papal  authority  within  the  realm,  and  the  consequent  suspension 
of  app)eals  to  Rome,  that  led  men  to  acquiesce  at  a  later  time  in  Henry's 
claim  of  religious  supremacy.  For  proud  as  was  Wolsey's  bearing  and 
high  as  were  his  natural  powers  he  stood  before  England  as  the  mere 
creature  of  the  King.  Greatness,  wealth,  authority  he  held,  and  owned 
he  held,  simply  at  the  royal  will  In  raising  his  low-bom  favourite  to 
the  head  of  Church  and  State  Henry  was  gathering  all  religious  as  well 
as  all  civil  authority  into  his  personal  grasp.  The  nation  which 
trembled  before  Wolscy  learned  to  trefcble  before  the  King  who  could 
destroy  Wolscy  by  a  breath. 

The  rise  of  Charles  of  Austria  gave  a  new  turn  to  Wolsey's  policy. 
Possessor  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Franche  Comt^,  of  Spain,  the  deadi 
of  his  grandfather  Maximilian  added  to  his  dominions  the  heritage  of 
the  House  of  Austria  in  Swabia  and  on  the  Danube,  and  opiened  the 
way  for  hiS  erection  as  Emperor.  France  saw  herself  girt  in  on  cvciy 
side  by  a  power  greater  than  her  own  ;  and  to  Wolsey  and  his  master 
the  time  seemed  come  for  a  bolder  game.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes 
of  obtaining  the  Imperial  crown  on  the  death  of  Maximilian,  Henry 
turned  to  the  dream  of  "  recovering  his  French  inheritance,"  which  he 
had  never  really  abandoned,  and  which  was  carefully  fed  by  his  nephew 
Charles.  Nor  was  Wolsey  forgotten.  If  Henry  coveted  France,  his 
minister  coveted  no  less  a  prize  than  the  Papacy;  and  the  young 
Emperor  was  lavish  of  promises  of  support  in  any  coming  election. 
The  result  of  these  seductions  was  quickly  seen.  In  May,  1520, 
Charles  landed  at  Dover  to  visit  Henr>',  and  King  and  Emperor 
rode  alone  to  Canterbur>'.  It  was  in  vain  that  Francis  strove  to 
retain  Henry's  friendship  by  an  interview  near  Guisnes,  to  which 
the  profuse  expenditure  of  both  monarchs  gave  the  name  of  the 
Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold.  A  second  inten'iew  between  Charles  and 
his  uncle  as  he  returned  from  the  meeting  with  Francis  ended  in 
a  secrot  confederacy  of  the  two  sovereigns,  and  the  promise  of  the 
Emperor  to  marr)'  Henry's  one  child,  Mary  Tudor.  Her  right  to 
the  throne  was  asserted  by  a  deed  which  proved  how  utterly  the 
baronage  now  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  King.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
.stood  first  in  blood  as  in  power  among  the  English  nobles  ;  he  was  the 
descendant  of  Edward  the  Third's  youngest  son,  and  if  Mary's  succes- 
sion were  denied  he  stood  heir  to  the  throne.  His  hopes  had  been 
fanned  by  prophets  and  astrologers,  and  wild  words  told  his  purpose 
to  seize  the  Crown  on  Henry's  death  in  defiance  of  every  opponent. 
But  word  and  act  had  for  two  years  been  watched  by  the  King ;  and 
in  1 52 1  the  Duke  was  arrested,  condemned  as  a  traitor  by  his  peers, 
and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.    The  French  alliance  came  to  an  end. 
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and  at  the  outbreak  of  war  between  France  and  Spain  a  secret  league 
was  concluded  at  Calais  between  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  Henry. 
The  first  result  of  the  new  war  policy  at  home  was  quickly  seen. 
Wolsey's  economy  had  done  nothing  more  than  tide  the  Crown  through 
the  past  years  of  peace.  But  now  that  Henry  had  promised  to  raise 
forty  thousand  men  for  the  coming  campaign  the  ordinary  resources 
of  the  treasury  were  utterly  insufficient.  With  the  instinct  of  despotism 
Wolsey  shraink  from  reviving  the  tradition  of  the  Parliament. 
Though  Henry  had  thrice  called  together  the  Houses  to  supply  the 
expenses  of  his  earlier  struggle  with  France,  Wolsey  governed  during 
seven  years  of  peace  without  once  assembling  them.  War  made  a 
Parliament  inevitable,  but  for  a  while  the  Cardinal  strove  to  delay  its 
summons  by  a  wide  extension  of  the  practice  which  Edward  the  Fourth 
had  invented  of  raising  money  by  forced  loans  or  "  Benevolences,"  to  be 
repaid  from  the  first  subsidy  of  a  coming  Parliament.  Large  sums 
were  assessed  on  every  county.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  were  exacted 
from  London ;  and  its  wealthier  citizens  were  summoned  before  the 
Cardinal  and  required  to  give  an  account  of  the  value  of  their  estates. 
Commissioners  were  despatched  into  each  shire  for  the  purposes  of 
assessment,  and  precepts  were  issued  on  their  information,  requiring  in 
some  cases  supplies  of  soldiers,  in  others  a  tenth  of  a  man's  income, 
for  the  King's  service.  So  poor,  however,  was  the  return  that  in  the 
following  year  Wolsey  was  forced  to  summon  Parliament  and  lay 
before  it  the  unprecedented  demand  of  a  property-tax  of  twenty  per 
cent  The  demand  was  made  by  the  Cardinal  in  person,  but  he  was 
received  with  obstinate  silence.  It  was  in  vain  that  Wolsey  called  on 
member  after  member  to  answer  ;  and  his  appeal  to  More,  who  had 
been  elected  to  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  met  by  the 
Speaker's  falling  on  his  knees  and  representing  his  powerlessness  to 
reply  till  he  had  received  instructions  from  the  House  itself.  The 
effort  to  overawe  the  Commons  failed,  and  Wolsey  no  sooner  withdrew 
than  an  angry  debate  began.  He  again  returned  to  answer  the 
objections  which  had  been  raised,  and  again  the  Commons  foiled  the 
minister's  attempt  to  influence  their  deliberations  by  refusing  to  dis- 
discuss  the  matter  in  his  presence.  The  struggle  continued  for  a 
fortnight ;  and  though  successful  in  procuring  a  subsidy,  the  court 
party  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  less  than  half  Wolscy's 
demand.  Convocation  betrayed  as  independent  a  spirit ;  and  when 
money  was  again  needed  two  years  later,  the  Cardinal  was  driven 
once  more  to  the  system  of  Benevolences.  A  tenth  was  demanded 
from  the  laity,  and  a  fourth  from  the  clergy  in  every  county  by 
the  royal  commissioners.  There  was  "sore  grudging  and  murmur- 
ing," Warham  wrote  to  the  court,  "  among  the  people."  "  If  men 
shoukl  give  their  goods  by  a  commission,"  said  the  Kentish  squires, 
''then  it  would  be  worse  than  the  taxes  of  France,  and  England 
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should  be  bond,  not  free.'*     The  political  instinct  of  the  nation  dis- 
cerned as  of  old  that  in  the  question  of  self-taxation  was  involved  that 
of  the  very  existence  of  freedom.    The  clergy  put  themselves  in  the 
forefront  of  the  resistance,  and  preached  from  every  pulpit  that  the 
commission  was  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  realm,  and  that  the 
King  could  take  no  man's  goods  but  by  process  of  law.     So  stirred 
was  the  nation  that  Wolsey  bent  to  the  storm,  and  offered  to  rely  on 
the  voluntary  loans  of  each  subject.     But  the  statute  of  Richard  the 
Third  which  declared  all  exaction  of  benevolences  illegal  was  recalled 
to  memory ;  the  demand  was  evaded  by  London,  and  the  commissioners 
were  driven  out  of  Kent.    A  revolt  broke  out  in  Suffolk  ;  the  men  of 
Cambridge  and  Norwich  threatened  to  rise.     There  was   in  fact  a 
general  strike  of   the    employers.      Clothmakers   discharged    their 
workers,  farmers  put  away  their  servants.  "  They  say  the  King  asketh 
so  much  that  they  be  not  able  to  do  as  they  have  done  before  this 
time.''    Such  a  peasant  insurrection  as  was  raging  in  Germany  was 
only  prevented  by  the  unconditional  withdrawal  of  the  royal  demand. 
Wolsey's  defeat  saved  English  freedom  for  the  moment ;  but  the 
danger  from  which  he  shrank  was  not  merely  that  of  a  conflict  with 
the  sense  of  liberty.    The  murmurs  of  the  Kentish  squires  only  swelled 
the  ever-deepening  voice  of  public  discontent.     If  the  condition  of  the 
land  question  in  the  end  gave  strength  to  the  Crown  by  making  it  the 
security  for  public  order,  it  became  a  terrible  peril  at  ever>'  crisis  of 
conflict  between  the  monarchy  and  the  landowners.     The  steady  rise 
in  the  price  of  wool  was  giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  agrarian  changes 
which  had  now  been  going  on  for  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
to  the  throwing  together  of  the  smaller  holdings,  and  the  introduction 
of  sheep-farming  on  an  enormous  scale.     The  new   wealth   of  the 
merchant  classes  helped  on  the  change.    They  invested  largely  in  land, 
and   these  '^  farming  gentlemen  and   clerking  knights,"  as  Latimer 
bitterly  styled  them,  were  restrained  by  few  traditions  or  associations 
in  their  eviction  of  the  smaller  tenants.     The  land  indeed  had  been 
greatly  underlet,  and  as  its  value  rose  the  temptation  to  raise  the 
customary  rents  became  irresistible.     "That  which  went  heretofore 
for  twenty  or  forty  pounds  a  year,"  we  learn  from  the  same  source, 
"  now  is  let  for  fifty  or  a  hundred."     But  it  had  been  only  by  this 
low  scale  of  rent  that  the  small  yeomanry  class  had  been  enabled 
to  exist.    "My  father,"  says  Latimer,  "  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no 
lands  of  his  own  ;  only  he  had  a  farm  of  three  or  four  pounds  by 
the  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as  kept 
half-a-dozen   men.      He  had    walk  for  a  hundred   sheep,  and  my 
mother  milked  thirty  kine ;  he  was  able  and  did  find  the  King  a 
harness  with  himself  and  his  horse  while  he  came  to  the  place 
that  he  should  receive  the  King's  wages.     I  can  remember  that  I 
buckled  his  harness  when  he  went  to   Blackheath  Field.     He  kept 
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I   school:  he  mariicd  my  sisters  with  five  ptounds  apiece,  so 

t  he  brought  them  up  in  godliness  and  fear  of  God.     He  kept 

fMtality  for  his  poor  neighbours,  and   some  alms  he  gave  lo  ihe 

r,  and  all  this  he  did  of  the  same  farm,  whcie  he  chat  now  hath  it 

h  sixteen  pounds  by  year  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  tlo  anything 

s  prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink 

c  poor."      Increase  of  rent  ended  with  such  tenants  in  the  relin- 

ishment  of  their  holdings,  but  the  biiiemcss  of  ejection  was  increased 

c  iniquitous  means  which  were  often  employed  to  bring  it  about. 

fl>e  farmers,  if  we  believe  More  in  1515,  were  "got  rid  of  either  by 

1  or  force,  or  tired  out  with  repealed  wrongs  into  parting  with 

property."     "  In   this   way   it  comes   lo   pass   that  tlicse   poor 

•  retches,  men,  women,  husbands,  orphans,  widows,  parents  with  tittle 

,  households  greater  in  number  than  in  wealth  (for  arable 

ming  requires  many  hands,  while  one  shepherd  and  Iterdsman  will 

Kce  for  a  pasture  farm),  all  these  emigrate  from  their  native  fields 

tbaut  knowing  where  to  go."     The  sale  of  their  scanty  household 

ff  drove  them  to  wander  homeless  abroad,  lo  be  thrown  into  prison 

bvagabonds,  to  beg  and  to  steal.    Yet  in  the  face  of  such  a  spectacle 

^  ihis  we  still  find  the  old  complaint  of  scarcity  of  labour,  and  ihc  old 

d  remedy  for  it  in  a  fijccd  scale  of  wages.     The  social  disorder,  in 

r,K1,  baffled  ilie  sagacity  of  Kngllsh  statesmen,  and  they  could  iind  no 

bcHer  remedy  for  it  tlian  laws  against  the  further  evtenslon  of  sbeep' 

farms,  and  a  terrible  increase  of  public  executions.     Both  were  alike 

lilless.     Enclosures  and  evictions  wfnt  on  as  before,     "  If  you  do 

k  remedy  the  evils  which  produce  thieves,"  More  ui^ed  with  bitter 

"  the  rigorous  execution  of  justice  in  punishing  thieves  will  be 

But  even  More  could  only  suggest  a  remedy  which,  efficacious 

^il  was  subsequently  to  prove,  had  yet  to  wait  a  century  for  its  reali- 

**  Let  ihc  woollen  manufacture  be  Introduced,  so  that  honest 

ployment  may  be  found  for  those  whom  wajii  has  made  thieves  or 

B  make  ihlevcs  ere  long."  The  mass  of  social  disorder  grew  steadily 

while  the  break  up  of  the  great  military  households  of  the 

Ues  which  was  still  going  on,  and  the  reUim  of  wounded  and  dis- 

d  soldiers  from  the  wars,  introduced  a  dangerous  leaven  of  oulrage 

s  public  discontent,  as  well  as  the  eKhaustian  of  the  treasury, 
1  Ultcmess  to  the  miserable  result  of  the  war.  To  France, 
I,  the  struggle  had  been  disastrous,  for  the  loss  of  the  Milanese 
i  the  rapture  of  Francis  the  First  in  the  defeat  of  Pavia  laid  her  at 
e  feet  of  ihe  Emperor.  But  Charles  had  no  purpose  of  carrj'ing  out 
e  pledges  by  which  he  had  lured  England  into  war.  Wolsey  had 
a  two  partisans  of  the  Emperor  successively  raised  lo  ihc  Papal 
The  schemes  of  winning  anew  "  our  inheritance  of  France" 
1  ended  in   utter  failure  ;  England,  as  before,  gained  nothing  from 
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two  useless  campaigns,  and  it  was  plain  that  Charles  meant  it  to  win 
nothing.    He  concluded  an  armistice  with  his  prisoner  ;  he  set  aside 
all  projects  of  a  joint  invasion  ;  he  broke  his  pledge  to  wed  Mary 
Tudor,  and  married  a  princess  of  Portugal ;  he  pressed  for  peace 
with   France  which  would  give  him  Burgundy.     It  was  time  for 
Henry  and  his  minister  to  change  their  course.  They   resolved  to 
withdraw  from  all  active  part  in  the  rivalry  of  the  two  powers^ 
and  a  treaty  was  secretly  concluded  with  France.     But    Henry  re- 
mained on  fair  terms  with  the  Emperor,  and  abstained  from  any 
part  in  the  fresh  war  which  broke  out  on  the  refusal  of  the  French 
monarch  to  fulfil  the  terms  by  which  he  had  purchased  his  release. 
No  longer  spurred  by  the  interest  of  great  events,  the  King  ceased  to 
take  a  busy  part  in  foreign  politics,  and  gave  himself  to  hunting  and 
sport.     Among  the  fairest  and  gayest  ladies  of  his  court  stood  Anne 
Bolcyn.     Her  gaiety  and  wit  soon  won  Henry's  favour,  and  grants  of 
honours  to  her  father  marked  her  influence.     In  1524  a  new  colour 
was  given    to  this    intimacy  by   a   resolve   on  the    King's   part  to 
break  his  marriage  with  the  Queen.      The  death  of  every  child  save 
Mary  may  have  woke  scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  a  marriage  on 
which  a  curse  seemed  to  rest  ;  the  need  of  a  male  heir  may  have 
deepened  this  impression.      But,  whatever  were  the  grounds  of  his 
a<:tion,  Henry  from  this  moment  pressed  the  Roman  5>ee  to  grant  him 
a  divorce.   Clement's  consent  to  his  wish,  however,  would  mean  a  break 
with  the  Emperor,  Catharine's  nephew  ;  and  the  Pope  was  now  at  the 
Emperor's  mercy.   While  the  English  envoy  was  mooting  the  question 
of  divorce,  the  surprise  of  Rome  by  an  Imperial  force  brought  home 
to  Clement  his  utter  helplessness  ;  the  next  year  the  Pope  was  in 
fact  a  prisoner  in  the  Emperor's  hands  after  the  storm  and  sack  of 
Rome.      Meanwhile  a  secret  suit  which   had  been  brought  before 
Wolsey  as  legate  was  suddenly  dropped  ;  as  Catharine  denied  the 
facts  on   which    IIenr>'  rested    his    case    her    appeal    would  have 
carried  the  matter    to    the   tribunal    of  the    Pope,    and    Clement's 
decision  could  hardly  have  been  a  favourable  one.     The  difficulties 
of  the  divorce  were  indeed  manifest.     One  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
English  bishops,  Fisher  of   Rochester,   declared   openly  against  it. 
'1  tic   English  theologians,  who    were  consulted  on   the  validity  of 
the  Papal  dispensation  which  had  allowed  Henry's  marriage  to  take 
place,  referred  the  King  to  the  Pope  for  a  decision  of  the  question. 
The  commercial  classes  shrank  from  a  step  which  involved  an  tne- 
trievable  breach  with  the  Emperor,  who  was  master  of  their  great 
market  in  Flanders.     Above  all,  the  iniquity  of  the  proposal  jarred 
against  the  public  conscience.     But  neither  danger  nor  shame  availed 
against  the  King's  wilfulness  and  passion.     A  great  party  too  had 
gathered  to  Anne's  support.    Her  uncle  the  Duke  6i  Norfolk,  her 
I  father,  now  Lord  Rochford,  afterwards  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  pushed  the 
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divorce  resolutely  on  ;  the  brilliant  group  of  young  courtiers  to  which 
her  brother  belonged  saw  in  her  success  their  own  elevation  ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  with  the  bulk  of  the  nobles  hoped  through  her  means 
to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  statesman  before  whom  they  trembled. 
It  was  needful  for  the  Cardinal  to  find  some  expedients  to  carry  out 
the  King's  will ;  but  his  schemes  one  by  one  broke  down  before  the 
difficulties  of  the  Papal  Court  Cement  indeed,  perplexed  at  once 
by  his  wish  to  gratify  Henry,  his  own  conscientious  doubts  as  to 
the  course  proposed,  and  his  terror  of  the  Emperor  whose  power 
was  now  predominant  in  Italy,  even  blamed  Wolsey  for  having 
hindered  the  King  from  judging  the  matter  in  his  own  realm,  and 
marrying  on  the  sentence  of  his  own  courts.  Henry  was  resolute 
in  demanding  the  express  sanction  of  the  Pope  to  his  divorce,  and 
this  Clement  steadily  evaded.  He  at  last,  however,  consented  to 
a  legatine  commission  for  the  trial  of  the  case  in  England.  In 
this  commission  Cardinal  Campeggio  was  joined  with  Wolsey. 
Months  however  passed  in  fruitless  negotiations.  The  Cardinals 
pressed  on  Catharine  the  expediency  of  her  withdrawal  to  a  religious 
house,  while  Henry  pressed  on  the  Pope  that  of  a  settlement  of  the 
matter  by  his  formal  declaration  against  the  validity  of  the  marriage. 
At  last  in  1529  the  two  Legates  opened  their  court  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  Blackfriars.  Henry  briefly  announced  his  resolve  to  live  no 
longer  in  mortal  sin.  The  Queen  offered  an  appeal  to  Clement,  and 
on  the  refusal  of  the  Legates  to  admit  it  she  flung  herself  at  Henry's 
feet.  "  Sire,"  said  Catharine,  "  I  beseech  you  to  pity  me,  a  woman 
and  a  stranger,  without  an  assured  friend  and  without  an  indifferent 
counsellor.  I  take  God  to  witness  that  I  have  always  been  to  you  a 
trae  and  loyal  wife,  that  I  have  made  it  my  constant  duty  to  seek 
your  pleasure,  that  I  have  loved  all  whom  you  loved,  whether  I  have 
reason  or  not,  whether  they  are  friends  to  me  or  foes.  I  have 
been  your  wife  for  years,  I  have  brought  you  many  children,  (jod 
knows  that  when  I  came  to  your  bed  I  was  a  virgin,  and  I  put  it  to 
your  own  conscience  to  say  whether  it  was  not  so.  If  there  be  any 
offence  which  can  be  alleged  against  me  I  consent  to  depart  with 
infuny ;  if  not,  then  I  pray  you  to  do  me  justice."  The  piteous  appeal 
was  wasted  on  a  King  who  was  already  entertaining  Anne  Holeyn  with 
royal  state  in  his  own  palace.  The  trial  proceeded,  and  the  court 
assembled  to  pronounce  sentence.  Henry's  hopes  were  at  their 
highest  when  they  were  suddenly  dashed  to  the  ground.  At  the 
opening  of  the  proceedings  Campeggio  rose  to  declare  the  court 
adjourned.  The  adjournment  was  a  mere  evasion.  The  pressure  of 
the  Imperialists  had  at  last  forced  Clement  to  summon  the  cause  to 
his  own  tribunal  at  Rome,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Legates  was 
at  an  end. 

"  Now  see  I,"  cried  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  as  he  dashed  his  hand  on 
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the  table,  ''  that  the  old  saw  is  true,  that  there  was  never  L^;ate  or 
Cardinal  that  did  good  to  England  ! "  **  Of  all  men  living,"  Wolsey 
boldly  retorted,  **  you,  my  lord  Duke,  have  the  least  reason  to  dispraise 
Cardinals,  for  if  I,  a  poor  Cardinal,  had  not  been,  you  would  not  now 
have  had  a  head  on  your  shoulders  wherewith  to  make  such  a  brag  in 
disrepute  of  us.''  But  both  the  Cardinal  and  his  enemies  knew  that 
the  minister's  doom  was  scaled.  Through  the  twenty  years  of  his  reign 
Henry  had  known  nothing  of  opposition  to  his  wilL  His  imperious 
temper  had  chafed  at  the  weary  negotiations,  the  subterfuges  and 
perfidies  of  the  Pope.  His  wrath  fell  at  once  on  Wolsey,  who  had 
dissuaded  him  from  acting  at  the  first  independently,  from  conducting 
the  cause  in  his  own  courts  and  acting  on  the  sentence  of  his  own 
judges  ;  who  had  counselled  him  to  seek  a  divorce  from  Rome  and 
promised  him  success  in  his  suit.  From  the  close  of  the  Legatine 
court  he  would  sec  him  no  more.  If  Wolsey  still  remained  minister 
for  a  while,  it  was  because  the  thread  of  the  complex  foreign  negotia- 
tions could  not  be  roughly  broken.  Here  too,  however,  failure  awaited 
him  as  he  saw  himself  deceived  and  outwitted  by  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  France  and  the  Emperor  in  a  new  treaty  at  Cambray. 
Not  only  was  his  French  policy  no  longer  possible,  but  a  reconciliation 
with  Charles  was  absolutely  needful,  and  such  a  reconciliation  could 
only  be  brought  about  by  Wolsey's  fall.  He  was  at  once  prosecuted 
for  receiving  bulls  from  Rome  in  violation  of  the  Statute  of  Praemunire. 
A  few  days  later  he  was  deprived  of  the  seals.  Wolsey  was  prostrated 
by  the  blow.  He  offered  to  give  up  everything  that  he  possessed  if 
the  King  would  but  cease  from  his  displeasure.  "  His  face,"  wrote  the 
French  ambassador,  *'  is  dwindled  to  half  its  natural  size.  In  truth  his 
misery  is  such  that  his  enemies,  Englishmen  as  they  are,  cannot  help 
pitying  him."  Office  and  wealth  were  flung  desperately  at  the  King's 
feet,  and  for  the  moment  Henry  seemed  contented  with  his  disgrace. 
A  thousand  boats  full  of  Londoners  covered  the  Thames  to  see  the 
Cardinal's  barge  pass  to  the  Tower,  but  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to 
Eshcr.  Pardon  was  granted  him  on  surrender  of  his  vast  possessions 
to  the  Crown,  and  he  was  permitted  to  withdraw  to  his  diocese  of 
York,  the  one  dignity  he  had  been  suffered  to  retain.  But  hardly  a 
year  had  passed  before  the  jealousy  of  his  political  rivals  was  roused 
by  the  King's  regrets,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  installation  feast  he  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  conducted  by  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  towards  London.  Already  broken  by  his  enormous 
labours,  by  internal  disease,  and  the  sense  of  his  fall,  Wolsey  accepted 
the  arrest  as  a  sentence  of  death.  An  attack  of  dysentery  forced  him 
to  rest  at  the  abbey  of  Leicester,  and  as  he  reached  the  gate  he  said 
feebly  to  the  brethren  who  met  him,  '*  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones 
among  you."  On  his  death-bed  his  thoughts  still  clung  to  the  prince 
whom  he  had  ser>'ed.    **  lie  is  a  prince,"  said  the  dying  man  to  the 
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Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  ''of  a  most  royal  courage:  sooner  than  miss 
any  part  of  his  will  he  will  endanger  one  half  of  his  kingdom  :  and  I 
do  assure  you  I  have  often  kneeled  before  him,  sometimes  for  three 
hours  together,  to  persuade  him  from  his  appetite,  and  could  not 
prevaiL  And,  Master  Knyghton,  had  1  but  served  God  as  diligently 
as  I  have  served  the  king,  He  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my 
grey  hairs.  But  this  is  my  due  reward  for  my  pains  and  study,  not 
rq;arding  my  service  to  God,  but  only  my  duty  to  my  prince."  No 
words  could  paint  with  so  terrible  a  truthfulness  the  spirit  of  the  new 
despotism  which  Wolsey  had  done  more  than  any  of  those  who  went 
before  him  to  build  up  All  sense  of  loyalty  to  England,  to  its  freedom, 
to  its  institutions,  had  utterly  passed  away.  The  one  duty  which  the 
statesman  owned  was  a  duty  to  his  "  prince,"  a  prince  whose  personal 
will  and  appetite  was  overriding  the  highest  interests  of  the  State, 
trampling  under  foot  the  wisest  counsels,  and  crushing  with  the  blind 
ingratitude  of  Fate  the  servants  who  opposed  him.  But  even  Wolsey, 
while  he  recoiled  from  the  monstrous  form  which  had  revealed  itself, 
could  hardly  have  dreamed  of  the  work  of  destruction  which  the  royal 
courage,  and  yet  more  royal  appetite,  of  his  master  was  to  accomplish 
in  the  years  to  come. 
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[AutkoriHfs. — Cromwell's  early  life  as  told  by  Foxe  is  a  mass  of  fable  ; 
what  we  really  know  of  it  may  be  seen  conveniently  put  to^^ctlier  in  Dean 
Hook's  "  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer."  For  his  ministry,  tlic  only  real 
aothorities  are  the  State  Papers  for  this  period,  which  are  now  l)eing  calendarctl 
for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  For  Sir  Thomas  More,  we  hnvc  a  touching 
life  by  his  son-in-law,  Roper.  The  more  important  documents  for  the 
religious  history  of  the  time  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Pocuck's  new  edition  of 
Burnet's  "  History  of  the  Reformation*' ;  those  relating  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Monasteries,  in  the  collection  of  letters  on  that  subject  published  by  the 
Camden  Society,  and  in  the  "  Original  Letters  "  of  Sir  Ilcnry  KIlis,  A  mass  of 
material  of  very  various  value  has  been  accumulate<l  by  Str>'|x;  in  his  cnllecti(ms, 
which  begin  at  this  time.  Mr.  Froude's  narrative  ('*  History  of  Kn};land," 
vols.  L  ii.  iii.),  though  of  great  literary  merit,  is  disfigured  by  a  love  of  paradox, 
by  hero-worship,  and  by  a  reckless  defence  of  tyranny  and  crime.  It  {xjsscsses, 
during  this  period,  little  or  no  historical  value.] 

The  ten  years  which  follow  the  fall  of  Wolsey  are  among  the  most 
momentous  in  our  history.  The  New  Monarchy  at  last  realized  its 
power,  and  the  work  for  which  Wolsey  had  paved  the  way  was  carried 
out  with  a  terrible  thoroughness.  The  one  great  instituti(m  which  could 
still  offer  resistance  to  the  royal  will  was  struck  down.  The  Chun  li 
became  a  mere  instrument  of  the  central  despcnism.  The  |>coplc 
learned  their  helplessness  in  rebellions  easily  suppressed  anrl  avcn;;(rd 
with  ruthless  severity.  A  reign  of  terror,  organized  with  f  onsuininaitr 
and  merciless  skill,  held  England  panic-stricken  at  Henry  s  feet.      Ihc 
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nobkst  heads  rolled  on  the  block.  Virtue  and  learning  could  not  save 
Thomas  More :  royal  descent  could  not  save  Lady  Salisbury.  The 
putting  away  of  one  queen,  the  execution  of  another,  taught  England 
that  nothing  was  too  high  for  Henry's  **  courage  ^  or  too  sacred  for  his 
"  app)etite.''  Parliament  assembled  only  to  sanction  acts  of  unscru- 
pulous tyranny,  or  to  build  up  by  its  own  statutes  the  great  fabric  of 
absolute  rule.  All  the  constitutional  safe-guards  of  English  freedom 
were  swept  away.  Arbitrary  taxation,  arbitrary  legislation,  arbitrary 
imprisonment  were  powers  claimed  without  dispute  and  unsparingly 
exercized  by  the  Crown. 

The  history  of  this  great  revolution,  for  it  is  nothing  less,  is  the  history 
of  a  single  man.  I n  the  whole  line  of  English  statesmen  there  is  no  one 
of  whom  we  would  willingly  know  so  much,  no  one  of  whom  we  really 
know  so  little,  as  Thomas  Cromwell.  When  he  meets  us  in  Henry's 
service  he  had  already  passed  middle  life  ;  and  during  his  earlier  years  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  do  more  than  disentangle  a  few  fragmentary  facts 
from  the  mass  of  fable  which  gathered  round  them.  H  is  youth  was  one 
of  roving  adventure.  Whether  he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  blacksmith  at 
Putney  or  no,  he  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  a  boy  when  he  was 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset.  He  must  still 
have  been  young  when  he  took  part  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  wars 
of  Italy,  a  "  rufthin,"  as  he  owned  afte^^vards  to  Cranmer,  in  the  most 
unscrupulous  school  the  world  contained.  But  it  was  a  school  in  which 
he  learned  lessons  even  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the  camp.  He 
not  only  mastered  the  Italian  languaj^e  but  drank  in  the  manners  and 
tone  of  the  Italy  around  him,  the  Italy  of  the  Borgias  and  the  Medici. 
It  was  with  Italian  versatility  that  he  turned  from  the  camp  to  the 
counting-house  ;  he  was  certainly  engaged  as  a  commercial  agent  to 
one  of  the  Venetian  merchants ;  tradition  finds  him  as  a  clerk  at 
Antwerp  ;  and  in  15 12  history  at  last  encounters  him  as  a  thriving  wool 
merchant  at  Middleburg  in  Zealand.  Returning  to  England,  Cromwell 
continued  to  amass  wealth  by  adding  the  trade  of  scrivener,  something 
i)etwcen  that  of  a  banker  and  attorney,  to  his  other  occupations,  as  well 
as  by  advancing  money  to  the  poorer  nobles ;  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  second  war  with  France  we  find  him  a  busy  .ind  influential  member 
<»f  the  Commons  in  Parliament.  Five  years  later  the  aim  of  his  ambi- 
tion was  declared  by  his  entrance  into  Wolsey's  service.  The  Cardinal 
needed  a  man  of  business  for  the  suppression  of  some  smaller  monas- 
teries which  he  had  undertaken,  and  for  the  transfer  of  their  revenues 
to  his  foundations  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich.  The  task  was  an  unpopular 
one,  and  it  was  carried  out  with  a  rough  indifference  to  the  feelings  it 
aroused  which  involved  Cromwell  in  the  hate  which  was  gathering 
round  his  master.  But  his  wonderful  self-reliance  and  sense  of  power 
only  broke  upon  the  world  at  Wolsey's  fall.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
dependents  who  waited  on  the  Cardinal's  nod,  Cromwell  was  the  only 
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one  who  clung  to  him  ^thfully  at  the  last.  In  the  lonely  hours  of  his 
disgrace  at  Esher  Wolsey  "  made  his  moan  unto  Master  Cromwell,  who 
comforted  him  the  best  he  could)  and  desired  my  lord  to  give  him  leave 
to  go  to  London,  where  he  would  make  or  mar,  which  was  always  his 
common  saying/'  He  shewed  his  consummate  craft  in  a  scheme  by 
which  Wolsey  was  persuaded  to  buy  off  the  hostility  of  the  courtiers 
by  confirming  the  grants  which  had  been  made  to  them  from  his 
revenues,  while  Cromwell  acquired  importance  as  ^o-between  in 
these  transactions.  It  was  by  Cromwell's  efforts  in  Parliament  that  a 
bill  disqualifying  Wolsey  from  all  after  employment  was  defeated, 
and  it  was  by  him  that  the  negotiations  were  conducted  which 
permitted  the  fallen  minister  to  retire  to  York.  A  general  esteem 
seems  to  have  rewarded  this  rare  instance  of  fidelity  to  a  ruined 
patron.  "  For  his  honest  behaviour  in  his  master's  cause  he  was 
esteemed  the  most  faithfullest  ser\'ant,  and  was  of  all  men  greatly 
commended.'*  But  Henry's  protection  rested  on  other  grounds.  The 
ride  to  London  had  ended  in  a  private  interview  with  the  King,  in 
which  Cromwell  boldly  advised  him  to  cut  the  knot  of  the  divorce  by 
the  simple  exercise  of  his  own  supremacy.  The  advice  struck  the  key- 
note of  the  later  policy  by  which  the  daring  counseller  was  to  change 
the  whole  face  of  Church  and  State  ;  but  Henry  still  clung  to  the  hopes 
held  out  by  his  new  ministers,  and  shrank  perhaps  as  yet  from  the  bare 
absolutism  to  which  Cromwell  called  him.  The  advice  at  any  rate  was 
concealed,  and  though  high  in  the  King's  favour,  his  new  servant 
waited  patiently  the  progress  of  events. 

For  success  in  procuring  the  divorce,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
had  come  to  the  front  on  Wolsey's  fall,  relied  not  only  on  the 
alliance  and  aid  of  the  Emperor,  but  on  the  support  which  the  project 
was  expected  to  receive  from  Parliament.  The  reassembling  of  the  two 
Houses  marked  the  close  of  the  system  of  Wolsey.  Instead  of  looking 
on  Parliament  as  a  danger  the  monarchy  now  felt  itself  strong  enough 
to  use  it  as  a  tool ;  and  Henry  justly  counted  on  warm  support  in  his 
strife  with  Rome.  Not  less  significant  was  the  attitude  of  the  men  of 
the  New  Learning.  To  them,  as  to  his  mere  political  adversaries,  the 
CardinaKs  fall  opened  a  prospect  of  better  things.  The  dream  of  More 
in  accepting  the  of^fice  of  Chancellor,  if  we  may  judge  it  from  the  acts 
of  his  brief  ministr>',  seems  to  have  been  that  of  carrying  out  the 
religious  reformation  which  had  been  demanded  by  Colet  and  Erasmus, 
while  checking  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  unity  of  the  Church.  His 
severities  against  the  Protestants,  exaggerated  as  they  have  been  by 
polemic  rancour,  remain  the  one  stain  on  a  memory  that  knows  no 
other.  But  it  was  only  by  a  rigid  severance  of  the  cause  of  reform 
from  what  seemed  to  him  the  cause  of  revolution  that  More  could  hope 
for  a  successful  issue  to  the  projects  which  the  Council  laid  before  Par- 
liament   The  Petition  of  the  Conmions  sounded  like  an  echo  of  Colct's 
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famous  address  to  ihe  Con  vocation.  It  attributed  ihcgrawthofbere^ 
not  more  to  "frantic  and  seditious  books  published  in  tbt  £b|"  * 
tongue  contrary  to  the  very  true  Catholic  and  Christian  faith  " 
and  uncharitable  behaviour  of  divers  ordinaries." 
jainst  the  legislation  of  the  detain  Convocation  widj 
the  King's  assent  or  thnt  of  his  subjects,  the  oppressive  proceduncl 
the  Church  Courts,  the  abuses  of  ccclesiasiical  patronage,  .ind  the  ex- 
cessive number  of  holidays.  Henry  referred  the  Petition 
bishops,  but  they  could  devise  no  means  of  redress,  and  the  i 
persisted  in  pushing  through  the  Houses  their  bills  for  ecclesiA- 
reform.  The  questions  of  Convocation  and  the  bishops' 
were  adjourned  for  further  consideration,  but  the  fees  of  iha  O 
were  curtailed,  the  clergy  restricted  from  lay  employments,  plant 
restrained,  and  residence  enforced.  In  spile  of  a  dogged  oppe 
from  the  bishops  the  bills  received  the  assent  of  ihe  Haata 
Lotds,  "to  the  great  rejoicing  of  lay  people,  and  ihe  great  d:s| 
sureofspirilual  persons."  The  importance  of  the  new  measures  | 
really  in  the  action  of  Parliament  They  were  an  cxphc 
[hat  church-reform  was  now  to  be  undertaken,  not  by  the  clergy,  bi 
Ihe  people  at  hr^e.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  rlear  thai  it  tv«t ' 
carried  out,  not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility,  but  of  loy^tlty  to  the  c' 
The  Commons  forced  from  Bishop  Fisher  an  apology  fur  words  x 
n-erc  taken  as  a  doubt  thrown  on  their  orthodoxy.  IJcnry  fotbadd 
circulation  of  Tyndale'a  translation  of  the  Bible  as  exectiicd  i 
testant  spirit,  while  he  promised  a  more  correct  version, 
domestic  aims  of  the  New  Learning  were  foiled  by  the  failure  a 
ministry  in  its  negotiations  for  the  divorce.  The  severance  e 
French  alliance,  and  the  accession  of  the  party  to  power  which  d 
to  alliance  with  Ihe  Emperor,  failed  to  detach  Charles  from  his  ainil^ 
cause.  The  ministers  accepted  the  suggestion  of  a  Cambridge  scholar, 
Thomas  Cranmer,  that  the  universities  of  Europe  should  be  called  OQ 
for  their  judgement  ;  but  the  appeal  to  the  learned  opintoa  J 
Christendom  ended  in  utter  defeat.  In  France  the  profiiM  t 
of  the  English  agents  would  have  failed  with  the  universily  of  ^ 
but  for  the  interference  of  Francis  himself.  As  shameless  a 
of  Henrj''s  own  authority  was  required  to  wringan  approval  of  his  a 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  Germany  the  very  Protestants,  infl 
fervour  of  their  moral  revival,  were  dead  against  the  King, 
could  be  seen  from  Craiimer's  test  every  learned  man  in  ChFisten 
btit  for  bribery  and  threats  would  have  condemned  Henry's  catue.  \ 
It  was  at  the  moment  when  every  expedient  had  been  exhausted  V 
Norfolk  and  his  fellow  ministers  that  Cromwell  came  again 
fronL  Despair  of  other  means  drove  Henrj'  nearer  and  nearer 
hold  plan  from  which  lie  had  shrank  at  WoJsey's  fall.  Cromwell  | 
again  ready  with  his  suggestion  that  the  King  should  disaviM 
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Papal  jurisdiction,  declare  himself  Head  of  the  Church  within  his 
readm,  and  obtain  a  divorce  from  his  own  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  But 
with  Cromwell  the  divorce  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  series  of  changes 
he  was  bent  upon  accomplishing.  In  all  the  chequered  life  of  the  new 
minister  what  had  left  its  deepest  stamp  on  him  was  Italy.  Not  only 
in  the  rapidity  and  ruthlessness  of  his  designs,  but  in  their  larger  scope, 
their  clearer  purpose,  and  their  admirable  combination,  the  Italian 
statecraft  entered  with  Cromwell  into  English  politics.  He  is  in  fact 
the  first  English  minister  in  whom  we  can  trace  through  the  whole 
period  of  his  rule  the  steady  working  out  of  a  great  and  definite  aim. 
His  purpose  was  to  raise  the  King  to  absolute  authority  on  the  ruins  of 
every  rival  power  within  the  realm.  It  was  not  that  Cromwell  was  a 
mere  slave  of  tyranny.  Whether  we  may  trust  the  tale  that  carries  him 
in  his  youth  to  Florence  or  no,  his  statesmanship  was  closely  modelled 
on  the  ideal  of  the  Florentine  thinker  whose  book  was  constantly  in  his 
hand.  Even  as  a  servant  of  Wolscy  he  startled  the  future  Cardinal, 
Reginald  Pole,  by  bidding  him  take  for  his  manual  in  politics  the 
"  Prince  "  of  Machiaveili.  Machiavelli  hoped  to  find  in  Ca:sar  Borgia 
or  in  the  later  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  a  tyrant  who  after  crushing  all  rival 
tyrannies  might  unite  and  regenerate  Italy  ;  and  it  is  possible  to  see  in 
die  policy  of  Cromwell  the  aim  of  securing  enlightenment  and  order  for 
England  by  the  concentration  of  all  authority  in  the  Crown.  The  last 
check  on  royal  absolutism  which  had  survived  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
lay  in  the  wealth,  the  independent  synods  and  jurisdiction,  and  the 
religious  claims  of  the  Church.  To  reduce  the  great  ecclesiastical  body 
to  a  mere  department  of  the  State  in  which  all  authority  should  flow 
from  the  sovereign  alone,  and  in  which  his  will  should  be  the  only  law, 
his  decision  the  only  test  of  truth,  was  a  change  hardly  to  be  wrought 
without  a  struggle  ;  and  it  was  the  opportunity  for  such  a  struggle  that 
Cromwell  saw  in  the  divorce.  His  first  blow  showed  how  unscru- 
pulously the  struggle  was  to  be  waged.  A  year  had  passed  since 
Wolsey  had  been  convicted  of  a  breach  of  the  Statute  of  Pra^^munire. 
The  pedantry  of  the  judges  declared  the  whole  nation  to  have  been 
formally  involved  in  the  same  charge  by  its  acceptance  of  his  authority. 
The  leg^l  absurdity  was  now  redressed  by  a  general  pardon,  but  from 
this  pardon  the  clergy  found  themselves  omitted.  They  were  told  that 
forgiveness  could  be  bought  at  no  less  a  price  than  the  payment  of  a 
fine  amounting  to  a  miUion  of  our  present  money,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  King  as  '^  the  chief  protector,  the  only  and  supreme 
lord,  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England."  To  the  first 
demand  they  at  once  submitted ;  against  the  second  they  struggled 
hard,  but  their  appeals  to  Henry  and  to  Cromwell  met  only  with 
demands  for  instant  obedience.  A  compromise  was  at  last  arrived  at 
by  the  insertion  of  a  qualifying  phrase  **  So  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  will 
aUow;"  and  with  this  addition  the  words  were  again  submitted  by 
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Warham  to  the  Convocation.  There  was  a  general  silence.  "  Who- 
ever is  silent  seems  to  consent/'  said  the  Archbishop.  ^  Then  are  we 
all  silent,"  replied  a  voice  from  among  the  crowd. 

There  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  the  '*  Headship  of  the  Church* 
which  Henry  claimed  in  this  submission  was  more  than  a  warning 
addressed  to  the  independent  spirit  of  the  clergy,  or  that  it  bore  as 
yet  the  meaning  which  was  afterwards  attached  to  it.  It  certainly 
implied  no  independence  of  Rome  ;  but  it  told  the  Pope  plainly 
that  in  any  strife  that  might  come  the  clergy  were  in  the  King's 
hand.  The  warning  was  backed  by  the  demand  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  addressed  to  Clement  on  the  part  of  the  Lords 
and  some  of  the  Commons.  *'  The  cause  of  his  Majesty,"  the 
Peers  were  made  to  say,  "  is  the  cause  of  each  of  ourselves."  If 
Clement  would  not  confirm  what  was  described  as  the  judgement 
of  the  Universities  in  favour  of  the  divorce  "our  condition  will 
not  be  wholly  irremediable.  Extreme  remedies  are  ever  harsh  of 
application  ;  but  he  that  is  sick  will  by  all  means  be  rid  of  his  dis- 
temper." The  banishment  of  Catharine  from  the  King's  palace  gave 
emphasis  to  the  demand.  The  failure  of  a  second  embassy  to  the  Pope 
left  Cromwell  free  to  take  more  decisive  steps  in  the  course  on  which 
he  had  entered.  As  his  policy  developed  itself  More  withdrew  from 
the  post  of  Chancellor ;  but  the  revolution  from  which  he  shn>.nk  was 
an  inevitable  one.  From  the  reign  of  the  Edwards  men  had  been 
occupied  with  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
relations  of  the  realm.  Parliament  from  the  first  became  the  oigan 
of  the  national  jealousy  whether  of  Papal  jurisdiction  without  the 
kingdono  or  of  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  within  it  The 
movement,  long  arrested  by  religious  reaction  and  civil  war,  was 
reviving  under  the  new  sense  of  national  greatness  and  national 
unity,  when  it  was  suddenly  stimulated  by  the  question  of  the 
divorce,  and  by  the  submission  of  English  interests  to  a  foreign 
Court.  With  such  a  spur  it  moved  forward  quickly.  The  time  had 
come  when  England  was  to  claim  for  herself  the  fulness  of  power, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal,  within  her  bounds ;  and,  in  the 
concentnition  of  all  authority  within  the  hands  of  the  sovereign 
which  was  the  political  characteristic  of  the  time,  to  claim  this 
power  for  the  nation  was  to  claim  it  for  the  king.  The  import 
of  the  headship  of  the  Church  was  brought  fully  out  in  one  of  the 
propositions  laid  before  the  Convocation  of  1532.  "The  King's 
Majesty,"  runs  this  memorable  clause,  "  hath  as  well  the  care  of  the 
souls  of  his  subjects  as  their  bodies ;  and  may  by  the  law  of  (^od 
by  his  Parliament  make  laws  touching  and  concerning  as  well  the 
one  as  the  other."  Under  strong  pressure  Convocation  was  brought  to 
pray  that  the  power  of  indei>endent  legislation  till  now  exercized  by 
the  Church  should  come  to  an  end.     Rome  was  dealt  with  in  the  same 
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imsiKuing  fashion.  The  Parliament  forbade  by  statute  any  further 
appeals  to  the  Papal  Court ;  and  on  a  petition  from  the  clergy  in  Con- 
vocation the  Houses  granted  power  to  the  King  to  suspend  the  pay- 
ments of  first-fruits,  or  the  year's  revenue  which  each  bishop  paid  to 
Rome  on  his  election  to  a  see.  AH  judicial,  all  financial  connexion 
with  the  Papacy  was  broken  by  these  two  measures.  Cromwell  fell 
hack  on  Wolsey's  policy.  The  hope  of  aid  from  Charles  was  aban- 
doned, and  by  a  new  league  with  France  he  sought  to  bring  pressure 
on  the  Papal  court  But  the  pressure  was  as  unsuccessful  as  before. 
Qement  threatened  the  King  with  excommunication  if  he  did  not 
restore  Catharine  to  her  place  as  Queen  and  abstain  from  all  inter- 
course with  Anne  Boleyn  till  the  case  was  tried.  Henry  still  refused 
to  submit  to  the  judgement  of  any  court  outside  his  realm  ;  and  the 
Pope  dared  not  consent  to  a  trial  within  it  Henry  at  last  closed  the 
long  debate  by  a  secret  union  with  Anne  Boleyn.  Warham  was  dead, 
and  Cranmer,  an  active  partisan  of  the  divorce,  was  named  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury  ;  proceedings  were  at  once  commenced  in  his  court ;  and 
the  marriage  of  Catharine  was  formally  declared  invalid  by  the  new 
primate  at  Dunstable.  A  week  later  Cranmer  set  on  the  brow  of  Anne 
Boleyn  the  crown  which  she  had  so  long  coveted. 

As  yet  the  real  character  of  Cromwell's  ecclesiastical  |)olicy  had  been 
disguised  by  its  connexion  with  the  divorce.  But  though  formal 
negotiations  continued  between  England  and  Rome,  until  Clement's 
final  decision  in  Catharine's  favour,  they  had  no  longer  any  influence 
on  the  series  of  measures  which  in  their  rapid  succession  changed  the 
whole  character  of  the  English  Church.  The  acknowledgement  of 
Henry's  title  as  its  Protector  and  Head  was  soon  found  by  the  clergy 
to  have  been  more  than  a  form  of  words.  It  was  the  first  step  in  a 
policy  by  which  the  Church  was  to  be  laid  prostrate  at  the  fool  of 
the  throne.  Parliament  had  shown  its  accordance  with  the  royal  will 
in  the  strife  with  Rome.  Step  by  step  the  ground  had  been  cleared 
for  the  great  Statute  by  which  the  new  character  of  the  Church  was 
defined.  The  Act  of  Supremacy  ordered  that  the  King  "shall  be 
taken,  accepted,  and  reputed  the  only  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  shall  have  and  enjoy  annexed  and  united  to  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm  as  well  the  title  and  state  thereof  as  all  the 
honours,  jurisdictions,  authorities,  immunities,  profits  and  commodities 
to  the  said  dignity  belonging,  with  full  power  to  visit,  repress,  redress, 
reform,  and  amend  all  such  errors,  heresies,  abuses,  contempts,  and 
enormities,  which  by  any  manner  of  spiritual  authority  or  jurisdiction 
might  or  may  lawfully  be  reformed."  Authority  in  all  matters  ecclesi- 
astical, as  well  as  civil,  was  vested  solely  in  the  Crown.  The  "  courts 
spiritual'*  became  as  thoroughly  the  King's  courts  as  the  temporal 
courts  at  Westminster.  But  the  full  import  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy 
was  only  seen  in  the  following  year,  when  Henry  formally  took  the 
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title  of  ^^  on  earth  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and  some 
months  later  Cromwell  was  raised  to  the  post  of  Vicar-General  or 
Vicegerent  of  the  King  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical     His  title,  like 
his  office,  recalled  the  system  of  Wolsey ;   but  the  fiact  that  these 
powers  were  now  united  in  the  hands  not  of  a  priest  but  of  a  layman, 
showed  the  new  drift  of  the  royal  policy.     And  this  policy  Cromwdl's 
position  enabled  him  to  carry  out  with  a  terrible  thoroughness^    One 
great  step  towards  its  realization  had  already  been  taken  in  the  statute 
which  annihilated  the  free  legislative  powersof  the  convocations  of  the 
clergy.    Another  followed  in  an  Act  which  under  the  pretext  of  restoring 
the  free  election  of  bishops  turned  every  prelate  into  a  nominee  of  tbe 
King.    Their  election  by  the  chapters  of  their  cathedral  churches  liad 
long  become  formal,  and  their  appointment  had  since  the  time  of  the 
Edwards  been  practically  made  by  the  Papacy  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Crown.    The  privilege  of  free  election  was  now  with  bitter  irony 
restored  to  the  chapters,  but  they  were  compelled  on  pain  of  praemunire 
to  choose  the  candidate  recommended  by  the  King.     This  strange  ex- 
pedient has  lasted  till  the  present  time ;  but  its  character  has  wholly 
changed  with  the  developement  of  constitutional  rule.     The  nomination 
of  bishops  has  ever  since  the  accession  of  the  Georges  passed  from  the 
King  in  person  to  the  Minister  who  represents  the  will  of  the  people. 
Practically  therefore  an  English  prelate,  alone  among  all  the  prelates 
of  the  world,  is  now  raised  to  his  episcopal  throne  by  the  same  popular 
election  which  raised  Ambrose  to  his  episcopal  chair  at  Milan.     But  at 
the  moment  Cromwell's   measure   reduced  the   Enghsh   bishops  to 
absolute  dependence  on  the  Crown.    Their  dependence  would  have 
been  complete  had  his  policy  been  thoroughly  carried  out  and  tbe 
royal  power  of  deposition  put  in  force  as  well  as  that  of  appointment 
As  it  was  Henry  could  warn  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  that  if  he 
persevered  in  his  "  proud  folly,  we  be  able  to  remove  you  again  and  to 
put  another  man  of  more  virtue  and  honesty  in  your  place."    Even 
Elizabeth  in  a  burst  of  ill-humour  threatened  to  "  unfrock  "  the  Bishop 
of  Ely.     By  the  more  ardent  partizans  of  the  Reformation  this  depen- 
dence of  the  bishops  on  the  Crown  was  fully  recognized.     On  the  death 
of  Henr>'  the  Eighth  Cranmer  took  out  a  new  conunission  from  Edwanl 
for  the  exercise  of  his  office.     Latimer,  when  the  royal  policy  clashed 
with  his  belief,  felt  bound  to  resign  the  See  of  Worcester.     That  the 
power  of  deposition  was  at  a  later  time  quietly  abandoned  was  due  not 
so  much  to  any  deference  for  the  religious  instincts  of  the  nation  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  steady  servility  of  the  bishops  rendered  its  exercise 
unnecessary. 

Master  of  Convocation,  absolute  master  of  the  bishops,  Henry  had 
become  master  of  the  monastic  orders  through  the  right  of  visitation 
over  them  which  had  been  transferred  by  the  Act  of  Supremacy  from 
the  Papacy  to  the  Crown.     The  religious  houses  had  drawn  on  them- 
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selves  at  once  the  hatred  of  the  New  Learning  and  of  the  Monarchy. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  revival  of  letters  Popes  and  bishops  had  joined 
with  princes  and  scholars  in  welcoming  the  diffusion  of  culture  and  the 
hopes  of  religious  reform.  But  though  an  abbot  or  a  prior  here  or 
there  might  be  found  among  the  supporters  of  the  movement,  the 
monastic  orders  as  a  whole  repelled  it  with  unswerving  obstinacy. 
The  quarrel  only  became  more  bitter  as  years  went  on.  The  keen 
sarcasms  of  Erasmus,  the  insolent  buffoonery  of  Hutten,  were  lavished 
on  the  "lovers  of  darkness'*  and  of  the  cloister.  In  England  Colet 
and  More  echoed  with  greater  reserve  the  scorn  and  invective  of  their 
friends.  As  an  outlet  for  religious  enthusiasm,  indeed,  monasticism 
was  practically  dead.  The  friar,  now  that  his  fervour  of  devotion  and 
his  intellectual  energy  had  passed  away,  had  sunk  into  a  mere  beggar. 
The  monks  had  become  mere  landowners.  Most  of  their  houses  were 
anxious  only  to  enlarge  their  revenues  and  to  diminish  the  number  of 
those  who  shared  them.  In  the  general  carelessness  which  prevailed 
as  to  the  spiritual  objects  of  their  trust,  in  the  wasteful  management  of 
their  estates,  in  the  indolence  and  self-indulgence  which  for  the  most 
part  characterized  them,  the  monastic  houses  simply  exhibited  the 
faults  of  all  corporate  bodies  which  have  outlived  the  work  which  they 
were  created  to  perform.  But  they  were  no  more  unpopular  than  such 
corporate  bodies  generally  are.  The  Lollard  cry  for  their  suppression 
had  died  away.  In  the  north,  where  some  of  the  greatest  abbeys 
were  situated,  the  monks  were  on  good  terms  with  the  country  gentry, 
and  their  houses  ser\'ed  as  schools  for  their  children  ;  nor  is  there  any 
sign  of  a  different  feehng  elsewhere.  But  in  Cromwell  s  system  there 
was  no  room  for  either  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  monasticism,  for 
its  indolence  and  superstition,  or  for  its  indc[)cndence  of  the  throne. 
Two  royal  commissioners  therefore  were  despatched  on  a  general 
visitation  of  the  religious  houses,  and  their  reports  formed  a  "  Bhick 
Book*  which  was  laid  before  Parliament  on  their  return.  It  was 
acknowledged  that  about  a  third  of  the  religious  houses,  including 
the  bulk  of  the  larger  abbeys,  were  fairly  and  decently  conducted. 
The  rest  were  charged  with  drunkenness,  with  simony,  and  with  the 
foulest  and  most  revolting  crimes.  The  character  of  the  visitors,  the 
sweeping  nature  of  their  report,  and  the  Ipng  debate  which  followed  on 
its  reception,  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  charges  were  grossly  exagge- 
rated. But  the  want  of  any  effective  discipline  which  had  resulted  from 
their  exemption  from  any  but  Papal  supervision  told  fatally  against 
monastic  morality  even  in  abbeys  like  St.  Alban's  :  and  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  Warham,  as  well  as  the  partial  measures  of  suppression 
begun  by  Wolsey,  go  far  to  prove  that  in  the  smaller  houses  at  least 
indolence  had  passed  into  crime.  But  in  spite  of  the  cry  of  **  Down 
with  them  "  which  broke  from  the  Commons  as  the  report  was  read, 
the  country  was  still  far  from  desiring  the  utter  downfall   of  the 
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monastic  system.  A  long  and  bitter  debate  was  followed  by  a  com- 
promise which  suppressed  all  houses  whose  incomes  fell  below  j£20o 
a  year,  and  granted  their  revenues  to  the  Crown  ;  but  the  great  abbeys 
were  still  preserved  intact. 

The  secular  clergy  alone  remained  ;  and  injunction  after  injunction 
from  the  Vicar-General  taught  rector  and  vicar  that  they  mast  learn  to 
regard  themselves  as  mere  mouthpieces  of  the  royal  will  With  the 
instinct  of  genius  Cromwell  discerned  the  part  which  the  pulpit,  as  the 
one  means  which  then  existed  of  speaking  to  the  people  at  lai^,  was 
to  play  in  the  religious  and  political  struggle  that  was  at  hand  ;  and  he 
resolved  to  turn  it  to  the  profit  of  the  Monarchy.  The  restriction  of 
the  right  of  preaching  to  priests  who  received  licenses  from  the  Crown 
silenced  ever)'  voice  of  opposition.  Even  to  those  who  received  these 
licenses  theological  controversy  was  forbidden  ;  and  a  high-handed 
process  of  "  tuning  the  pulpits "  by  directions  as  to  the  subject  and 
tenor  of  each  special  discourse  made  the  preachers  at  every  crisis 
mere  means  of  diffusing  the  royal  will.  As  a  first  step  in  this  process 
every  bishop,  abbot,  and  parish  priest,  was  required  to  preach  against 
the  usurpation  of  the  Papacy,  and  to  proclaim  the  King  as  the  sujTreme 
Head  of  the  Church  on  earih.  The  voxy  topics  of  the  sermon  were 
carefully  prescribed ;  the  bishops  were  held  responsible  for  the  com- 
pliance of  the  clergy  with  these  orders,  and  the  sheriffs  were  held 
responsible  for  the  compliance  of  the  bishops.  It  was  only  when  all 
possibility  of  resistance  was  at  an  end,  when  the  Church  was  gagged 
and  its  pulpits  turned  into  mere  echoes  of  Henry's  will,  that  Cromwell 
ventured  on  his  last  and  crowning  change,  that  of  claiming  for  the 
Crown  the  right  of  dictating  at  its  pleasure  the  form  of  faith  and 
doctrine  to  be  held  and  taught  throughout  the  land.  A  purified 
Catholicism  such  as  Erasmus  and  Colet  had  dreamed  of  was  now  to 
be  the  religion  of  Engl  md.  15ut  the  dream  of  the  New  Learning  mis 
to  be  wrought  out,  not  by  the  progress  of  education  and  piety,  but  by 
the  brute  force  of  the  Monarchy.  The  Articles  of  Religion,  which 
Convocation  received  and  adopted  without  venturing  on  a  protest, 
were  drawn  up  by  the  hand  of  Henry  himself.  The  Bible  and  the 
three  Creeds  were  laid  down  as  the  sole  grounds  of  faith.  The  Sacra- 
ments were  reduced  from  seven  to  three,  only  Penance  being  allowed 
to  rank  on  an  equality  with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
doctrines  of  Transubstantiation  and  Confession  were  mafntained,  as 
they  were  also  in  the  Lutheran  Churches.  The  spirit  of  Erasmus  was 
seen  in  the  acknowledgement  of  Justification  by  Faith,  a  doctrine  for 
which  the  friends  of  the  New  Learning,  such  as  Pole  and  Contarini, 
were  struggling  at  Rome  itself,  in  the  condemnation  of  pui-gatory,  of 
pardons,  and  of  masses  for  the  dead,  in  the  admission  of  prayers  for 
the  dead,  and  in  the  retention  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  without 
material  change.     Enormous  as  was  the  doctrinal  revolution,  not  a 
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niurraui  broke  the  asscut  of  Convocation,  and  the  Articles  were  sent  by 
Ibe  Vicar-Gcnual  jnlo  every  county  to  be  nbeyed  at  men's  peril  The 
pobcy  of  reform  was  carried  steadily  out  by  a  series  of  royal  injunclions 
dhich  followed.  Pilgrimages  were  suppressed ;  the  excessive  number 
a(  holy  days  diminished  ;  the  worship  of  images  and  relics  discouraged 
:\:  words  which  seem  almost  copied  from  Ihe protest  of  Erasmus. 
':umiiigappc3irura  translation  of  the  Uible  which  weavers  migh  I  repeat 
i!  (heir  shuttle  and  ploughtncn  sinj;  at  iheir  plough  received  at  last  a 
reply.  Al  the  oulset  of  the  ministry  of  Norfolk  and  More  the  King 
:i.id  promised  an  English  version  of  (he  scriptures,  while  prohibiting 
.  iie  ditulation  of  Tyndalc's  Lutheran  translation.  The  work  however 
;ged  in  tltc  hxnds  of  the  bishops  ;  and  as  a  preliminary  n 
rsed,   the   Lord's   Prayer,  und  the  Ten   Commandments  v 

:ped  into  English,  and  ordered  to  be  taught  by  every  schoolmaster 
fiuher  of  a  family  to  his  children  and  pupils.  But  the  bishops' 
ion  still  hung  on  hand  ;  till  in  despair  of  its  appearance  a  friend  of 
:hbi3bop  Ctanmer,  Miles  Coverdale,  was  employed  to  correct  a 
revise  the  translation  of  Tyndalc  ;  and  the  Bible  which  he  edited  « 
paiblbhcd  in  tuS  under  Ihe  avowed  patronage  of  Henry  himself.  The 
siory  of  the  royal  supremacy  was  graven  on  its  very  lille-page.  Tli 
new  foundation  of  religious  truth  was  to  be  regarded  throughou 
England  as  a  gift,  not  from  the  Church,  but  from  the  King.  It  i 
Henry  on  his  throne  who  gives  the  sacred  volume  to  Cranmer,  er 
Cranmcr  and  Cromwell  can  distribute  it  to  the  throng  of  priests  ani 

|iThc  debate  on  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  was  tlie  tirs 

tnce  of  opposition  with  which  Cromwell  had  mot,  and  for  som 

c  longer  it  was  to  remain  the  only  one.     While  the  great  revolulioi 

■tiicfi  struck  dn«n  the  Church  was  in  pn^ress, England  looked  silently 

im.      In  all  ihc  earlier  ei desiastical  changes,  in  the 

Pxpal  Jurisdiction  and  Papal  exactions,  in  the  reform  of  the  Church 

ti  in  the  curtailment  of  the  legislative  independence  of  the 

nation  as  a  whole  had  gone  with  the  King.     But  from  the 

It  of  the  clergy,  from  the  gagging  of  Ihc  pulpits,  from  the 

1  of  Ihe  monasteries,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  stood   aloof. 

only  through  the  stray  depositions  of  royal  spies  that  we  catch  a 

mpse  of  the  wrath  and  hate  which  lay  seething  under  this  silence  of 

lole  people.     For  the  silence  was  a  silence  of  terror.    Before  Crvm- 

S  rise  and  after  his  fall  from  power  the  reign  of  Henij'  the  Eighth 

e  than  the  common  tyranny  and  bloodshed  of  the  time. 

c  yc«trs  of  Cromwell's  administration  form  the  one  period  ir 

y  which  deserves  the  name  which  men  have  givcti  to  the  rule  of 

npierte.     It  was  the  English  Terror.    It  was  by  terror  that  Crom- 

d  nuucered  the  King.     Cranmer  could  plead  for  him  at  a  later  time 

Ik  Henry  as  "  one  whose  surety  was  only  by  your  Majesty,  who  loved 
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your  Majesty,  as  I  ever  thought,  no  less  than  God."    Uut  the  a      

of  Cromwell  towards  the  King  was  something;  more  than  that  of  abw- 
lute  dependence  and  unquestioning  devotion.  He  was  "  so  vigilant  to 
preserve  your  Majesty  from  all  treasons,"  adds  the  Primate,  "  that  fe« 
could  be  so  secretly  conceived  but  he  detected  the  satnc  from  ti 
heginning."  Henry,  like  every  Tudor,  was  fearless  of  open  t 
but  tremulously  sensitive  to  the  slightest  breath  of  hidden  dislo 
It  was  on  this  inner  dread  that  Cromwell  based  the  fabric  of  his  p 
He  was  hardly  secretary  before  a  hosl  i>f  spies  were  scattered  b 
cast  over  the  land.  Secret  denunciations  poured  into  ibe  open  a 
the  minister.  The  ajr  was  thick  with  tales  of  plots  and  conspin 
and  with  the  detection  and  suppression  of  each  Cromwell  tight 
hold  on  the  King.  And  as  It  was  by  terror  that  he  mastered  the  It 
so  it  was  by  terror  that  he  mastered  the  people.  Men  felt  in  Ensbni). 
to  use  the  figure  by  which  Erasmus  paints  the  time,  "  as  if  3  scorpion 
lay  sleeping;  under  every  stone."  The  confessional  had  no  iiectetc  for 
Cromwell.  Men's  talk  with  their  closest  friends  found  its  wny  to  hit 
ear.  "  Words  idly  spoken,"  the  murmurs  of  a  petulant  abbot,  the 
ravings  of  a  moon-struck  nun,  were,  as  the  nobles  cried  pAssioiutely 
at  his  fall,  "  tortured  into  treason."  The  only  ch.-tnce  of  safety  lay  itr  j 
silence.  "  Friends  who  used  to  write  and  send  me  presents,"  ~ 
tells  us,  "  now  send  neither  letter  nor  glAs,  nor  receive  any  fimafl 
one,  and  this  through  fear."  But  even  the  refuge  of  sileact  W 
dosed  by  a  law  more  infamous  than  any  that  has  ever  blotti 
Statute-book  of  England.  Not  only  was  thought  made  ti 
men  were  forced  (o  reveal  their  thoughts  on  pain  of  their  very  si 
being  punished  with  the  penalties  of  treason.  All  trust  1 
bulwarks  of  liberty  was  destroyed  by  a  policy  as  daring  as  it  wasi 
scnipulousL  The  noblest  institutions  were  degraded  ii 
of  terror.  Though  Woliey  had  strained  the  law  to  the 
made  no  open  attack  on  the  freedom  of  justice.  If  he  had  s 
from  assembling  Parliaments  it  was  from  his  sense  that  they  were  B 
bulwarks  of  liberty.  Under  Cromwell  the  coercion  of  juries  and  the 
management  of  judges  rendered  the  courts  mere  nwralh-picccs  of  the 
royal  will :  and  where  even  this  shadow  of  justice  proved  an  nbstade 
to  bloodshed.  Parliament  was  brought  into  play  10  pass  blU  after  ^ 
of  attainder.  "  He  shall  be  judged  by  the  bloody  laws  he  has  bin 
made,"  was  the  cry  of  the  Council  at  the  moment  of  his  fall,  and  If 
singular  retribution  the  crowning  injustice  which  he  sought  Ii 
duce  even  Into  the  practice  of  aUainder,  the  condemnation  of  a  g 
without  hearing  his  defence,  was  only  practised  on  httnsclf.  ~ 
less  as  was  the  Termr  of  Cromwell  It  was  of  a  niAler  type  than  J 
Tctroi  of  France.  He  never  airuck  uselessly  or  capriciously,  or  si 
to  the  meaner  victims  of  the  guillotine.  His  blows  were  efTeL-tWc) 
because  he  chose  his  victims  from  among  the  noblest  and  the  best.  J 
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k  M  the  Cbnrch,  it  wn^  throngh  ihe  Carrhusinns,  the  holiest  and 

■ntosi  renowned  of  English  churchmen.    If  he  struck  at  the  baron;^, 

s  (hmugh  the  Courtenays  and  the  Poles,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the 

d  of  kini;s.     If  he  struck  at  ihc  New  Learning  it  was  through  the 

r  of  Sir  Thomas  More.    But  no  personal  vindictiveness  mingled 

!t  his  crime.     In  temper,  indtcd,  so  far  as  wc  ran  judge  from  the 

r  stories  which  lingered  among  his  friends,  he  was  a  generous, 

tdly-hearted  man,  with  pleasant  and  winning  manners  which  atoned 

n  certain  awkwardness  of  person,  and  with  a  constancy  of  friend- 

fep  which  won  him  a  host  of  devoted  adherems.    But  no  touch  either 

Plove  or  hate  swayed  him  from  hi;  course.     The  student  of  Machia- 

I  not  studied  the  "Prince"  in  vain.     He  had  reduced  bloodshed 

|->  sirstein.      Fragments  of  his  papers   still   show  us  with  what  a 

Rn»»-like  brevity  he  ticked  off  human  lives  among:  the  casual 

membra n ces "  of  the  day.    "Item,  the  Abbot  of  Reading  to  be 

II  dowrt  lo  be  tried  and  executed  at  Reading."     "  Item,  to  know  Ihe 

's  pleasure  touching  Master  More."     "  Item,  when  Master  Fisher 

'lis  execution,  and  the  other."     It  is  indeed  iliii  utter 

mce  of  all  jKission,  of  all  pcrson^il  feeling,  that  makes  the  tigure  of 

mwetl  the  must  terrible  in  Our  history.     He  has  an  abaulule  faith 

f  Ibe  end  he  is  pursuing,  and  he  simply  hews  his  way  to  it  as  a 

1  hews  his  way  through  Ihc  forest,  axe  in  hand. 

e  choice  of  his  first  victim  showed  the  ruthless  precision  with 

^ch  Cromwell  was  to  strike.     In  the  general  opinion  of  Europe  the 

|feiDO«l  Englishman  of  his  time  was  Sir  Thomas  More.     As  the 

iBcy  of  Ihe  divorce  ended  in  an  open  mplurc  with  Rome  he  had 

silently  from  the  ministry,  bui  his  silent  disapproval  was 

g  than  the  opposition  of  obscurer  foes.    To  Cromwell  there 

[  have  been   something   specially  galling  in    Mores  attitude  of 

The  religious  reforms  of  the  New  Learning  were  being 

pidly  carried  out,  but  it  was  plain  that  the  man  who  represented 

IE  very  life  of  the  New  Learning  believed  that  the  sacrifice  of  liberty 

1  justice  was  too  dear  a  price  to  pay  even   for  reh*gious  reform, 

■  indeed  looked  on  the  divorce  and  re-marriage  as  without  reli- 

nt,  though  his  faith  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  regulate 

b  succession  made  him  regard  the  children  of  Anne  Boleyn  as  the 

1  heirs  of  the  Crown.    The  Act  of  Succession,  however,  required 

i  oath  lo  be  taken  by  all  persons,  which  not  only  recognijcd  Ihe 

,  but  contained  an  acknowledgement  that  the  marriage  with 

ivasiigainst  Scripture  and  Invalid  from  the  beginning.   Henry 

d  long  known  More's  belief  on  this  point ;  and  the  summons  to  lake 

,9  Simply  a  summons  to  death.     More  was  at  his  house  ai 

lelseawhcr)  the  summons  called  him  to  Lambeth,  to  the  house  where 

d  bandied  fim  with  Warham  and  Er.ismus  or  bent  over  the  easel 

pf  lolbdn.    For  a  moment  there  may  have  been  some  passing  impulse 
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to  yield.    But  il  was  soon  over.     "  I  thank  the  Lord,"  More  sdd  m  .,^ 
a  sudden  start  as  the  boat  dropped  silenlly  down  the  river  (ram  iis 
garden  steps  in  the  early  morning,  "  1  ihnnlc  the  Lord  that  the  field  ii 
won."     Cranmer  and  his  fellow  conimissi oners   Ienden.-d  lu  him  (be 
new  oath  of  allegiance  :  but,  as  they  expected,  it  was  refused.     They 
bade  him  walk  in  the  garden  that  he  might  reconsider  his  reply.    The 
day   was   hot   and    More   stated   himself  in   a    wiudovr  from   which 
he  could  look  down  into  the  crowded  court     I^ven  in 
of  death,  the  quick  sympathy  of  his  nature  could  enjoy  the  ham 
and  life  of  the  throng  below,    "  I  saw,"  he  said  afterwards,  "  V 
L.illraer  very  merry  in  the  court,  for   he  laughed   and    look  oosl 
twain  by  the   neck   so    handsomely  that  if  they  had    been  < 
I  should  have  weened  that  he  waxed  wanton."    The  crowd  b^w  i 
chiefly  of  priests,  rectors  and  vicars,  pressing  to  take  the  oaUt  % 
More  foiuid  harder  than  death.    He  bore  them  no  grudge  far  it.  ^ 
he  heard  tlic  voice  of  one  who  w;is  known  to  have  boggled  I 
the  oaib  a  little  while  before  calling  loudly  and  ostentatiously  for  di 
he  only  noted   him  with  his  peculiar  humour.    "  He  dtaak,''  T 
supposed,  "  either  from  dryness  or  from  gladness,"  oi  "  to  show  q 
ille  notus  cmt  I'umifici.''     He  was  called  in  again  at  List,  but  t 
repealed  his  refusal.     It  was  in  vain  that  Cranmer  plied  him  widi^ 
tinctions  which  perplexed  even  the  subtle  wit  of  the  ex-chancellor  g 
remained  unshaken  and  passed  to  the  Tower.     He  was  followed  t] 
by  Bishop  Fisher  of  Rochester,  charged  with  countenancing  Itt 
listening  to  the  prophecies  of  a  fanatic  en  lied  the"  Nun  of  Kent-" 
the  moment  even  Cromwell  shrank  fmm  their  blood.    They  rei 
prlsimcrs  while  a  new  and  more  terrible  engine  was  devised  ti 
out  the  silent  but  widespread  opposition  to  the  religious  changes.  ] 
a  statute  passed  at  the  close  of  1534  a  new  treason  was  created  mlfl 
denial  of  the  King's  titles ;  and  in  the  opening  of  153$  Henry  « 
as  we  have  seen,  the  title  of  "  on  eaith  supreme  Head  of  the  Chur 
England."     In  the  general  relaxation  of  the  religious  life  checturiiya 
devotion  of  the  brethren  of  the  Charter-house  had  won  ilic  n 
even  of  those  who  condemned  monasticism.     After  a.  stiibborn  n 
ance  they  had  acknowledged  the  royal  .Supremacy,  and  taken  ihed 
of  submission  prescribed  by  the  Act.     But  by  an  infamous  c 
tion  of  the  statute  which  made  the  denial  of  the  Supremacy  u 
the  refusal  of  salis6ictory  answers  to  official  questions 
Ecientious  belief  in  it  was  held  10  be  equivalent  to  open  denial, 
aim  of  the  new  measure  was  well  known,  and  tlie  brcthtcD  f 
to  die.     In  the  agony  of  waiting  cnihusiitsm  brought  it 
consolations ;  "  when  the  Host  was  lifted  up  there  carr 
whisper  of  air  whii  h  breathed  upon  our  faces  as  we  knell ;  and  t 
came  a  sweet  soft  sound  of  muBc"    They  had  not  long  faowevc 
wait.    Their  refusal  to  answer  was  the  signal  for  their  doom. 
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)f  the  brethren  went  lo  ihe  gallows  ;  the  rest  were  flung  inlo  Newgule, 

d  to  posts  in  a  Doi&ome  dungeon  where,  "  tied  and  noi  able  to 

'   lliey  were  left  to  perish  of  gaol-fever  and    starvation.       In  a 

'il  five  were  dead  and  the  rest  at  the  point  of  death,  "almost 

Mtchcd,"  Cromwell's  envoy  wrote  lo  him,  "  by  the  hand  of  God,  o( 

I,  considering  iheir  behaviour,  I  am  not  sorry."    The  interval  of 

Bprisoninent  had  failed  to  break  the  reisolulian  of  More,  and  the  new 

e  sufficed  to  bring  him  to  the  block.    With  Kisher  he  was  con- 

d  of  denying  the  King'si  title  as  only  supreme  head  of  the  Church. 

c  old  Bishop  approached  the  block  with  a  book  of  the  New  Tcsta- 

his  hand,     fie  opened  it  at  a  venture  ere  he  knelt,  and  read, 

s  life  eternal  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  Cod-"   Fisher's  death 

A  soon  followed  by  that  of  More.     Cn  the  eve  o(  ihe  fatal  blow  he 

d  his  be.ird  carefully  from  the  block,     "  Pity  that  should  be  r.ut," 

f  was  heard  to  mutter  with  a  touch  of  the  old  sad   irony,  "  that  has 

rt  committoJ  treason.'' 

jl  it   tcqiiiied,  as  Cromwell  well   knew,  heavier  blows  even  than 

oto  break' Ihe  stubborn  resistance  of  Elnghshmen  to  his  projects 

f  change,  and  he  seized  his  opportunity  in  the  revolt  of  the  North. 

l  the  north  the  monks  h^  b«en  popular;  and  ihe  outrages  with 

ihich  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was  accompanied  gave  point 

«  mutinous  feeling  thai  prevailed  through  the  country.    The  nobles 

o  were  writhing  beneath  the  rule  of  one  whom  ihey  looked  upon  as 

tf-bom  upstart.     "The  world  will  never  mend,"  Lord  Hussey  was 

y,  "till  we  tight  for  it."     .Agrarian  discontent  and  the  love 

e  old  religion  united  in  a  revolt  which  broke  out  in  Lincolnshire. 

g  was  hardly  suppressed  when  Yorkshire  was  in  amis,     from 

y  parish  the  farmers  marched  with  the  parish  priest  at  their  liead 

\  York,  and  the  surrender  of  the  city  determined  the  wavcrcis. 

a  few  days  Skiplon  Castle,  where  Ihe  Earl  of  Cumberland  held  out 

U  a  handful  of  men,  was  the  only  spot  north  of  the  Humbcr  which 

■nained  true  to  the  King.     Durham  ruse  at  the  call  of  Lords  Lalinier 

1  Westmoreland.     Though  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  feigned 

ss,  the  Percies  joined  the  revolt.     Lord  Dacie,  the  chief  of  the 

nire  nobles,  surrendered  Poinfret,  and  was  at  once  acknowledged 

r  chief  by  the  insurgcnif.     The  whole  nobility   of  the  north 

ow  in  anns,  and  thirty  thousand  "  tall  men   and  well  horsed" 

d  on  the  Don,  dem.inding  the  reversal  of  the  royal  policy,  a  re- 

1  with  Rome,  the  restoration  of  Cathunne's  (laughter,  Mary,  to 

hts  as  heiress  of  the  Crown,  redress  for  the  wrongs  done  lo  llie 

di,  and  above  all  tlic  driving  :iway  of  base-born  counsellors,  in 

words  the  fall  of  Cromwell.    Though  their  advance  was  checked 

]f  negotiation,  ihe  drgaai;aiion  of  ihe  revolt  went  steadily  on  ihrough- 

it«r,  and  a   I'arlianient  of  Ihe  North  g;i(hcreil  at  I'onifrel, 

I    formally   adopted   ihe   demands   of   the   insurgciils.      (Jnly    si\ 
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thousand  men  under  Norfolk  barred  Iheir  wa.y  southward,  and  t 
Midland  counties  were  known  to  be  disaffecied.  Cromwell,  hwwever, 
remained  undaunted  by  the  peril.  He  suffered  Norfulk  lo  ncgotiMe  : 
and  allowed  Henry  under  picssttrc  from  his  Council  lo  jiromise  pardon 
;md  a  free  I'arliamctit  at  York,  a  pledge  which  Norfolk  and  T 
alike  construed  into  an  acceptance  of  the  demands  made  by  the  1 
surgcnis.  1'hcir  leaders  at  once  Rung  aside  the  badge  of  the  r 
Wotrnds  which  they  had  worn,  with  a  cry  "  Wc  will  wear  no  badge  ll 
that  of  our  Lord  the  King,"  and  nobles  and  farmers  dispersed  Ii 
homes  in  triumph.  But  the  towns  of  the  North  were  no  sooner  g 
soncd  and  Norfolk's  army  in  the  heart  of  S'orkshire  than  ihe  veil  f 
flung  aside.  A  few  isolated  outbreaks  gave  a  pretext  for  the  •) 
drawal  of  every  concession.  The  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the  ** 
grimage  of  Grace,"  as  the  insurrection  was  styled,  was  followed  I 
ruthless  severities.  The  country  was  covered  with  gibbets,  '~~ 
districts  were  given  up  to  militar)-  execution.  But  it  was  cm  the  ta 
of  the  rising  that  Cromwell's  hand  fell  heaviest  He  seiied  his  o 
tunity  far  dealing  at  the  northern  nobles  a  fatal  blow, 
one  of  the  chief  among  them  broke  fiercely  out  as  he  stood  at^ 
Council  board,  "  it  is  thou  that  art  the  very  special  and  cbref  caus 
all  this  rebellion  and  wickedness,  and  dost  daily  travail  to  brin|>  u 
our  ends  and  strike  off  our  heads.  I  trust  that  ere  thou  die,  thov 
thou  wouldst  procure  Sll  the  noblest  heads  within  the  tcdlm  t 
stricken  otf,  yel  there  shall  one  he-ad  remain  thai  shall  stnke  off  q 
head."  But  the  warning  was  unheeded.  Lord  Darcy,  who  stood  H 
among  the  nobles  of  Yorkshire,  and  Lord  Hussey,  who  stood  f 
amoi^  the  nobles  of  Lincolnshire,  went  alike  to  the  block.  The  Afal 
of  Barlings,  who  had  ridden  into  Lincoln  with  his  canoits  r 
armour,  swung  with  his  brother  Abbots  of  VVhallcy.  Wobnm,  ■ 
Sawley  from  the  gallows.  The  Abbots  uf  Fountains  and  of  Jei 
were  hanged  at  Tyburn  side  by  «de  with  the  reprcsenlnCiveof  thcgi 
line  of  Percy.  Lady  Buhner  was  burnt  at  the  stake.  Sir  Rot 
Constable  was  banged  in  chains  before  the  gate  of  Hull.  The  fa 
the  north  had  not  long  been  sinick  when  Cromwell  turned  to  deal  < 
tlie  west.  The  opposition  to  his  system  gathervd  above  all  rocmd  tj 
houses  who  represented  what  yet  lingered  of  Vorkisi  tradllion,  K 
Courienays  and  the  Poles.  Margaret,  the  Countess  of  .SiUisbur^S 
daughter  of  ihe  Duke  of  Clarence  by  the  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  V" 
wick,  was  at  once  representative  of  ihe  Nevilles  and  a  niece  of  Ed<M^ 
the  Fourth.  Her  third  son,  Reginald  Pole,  after  refusing  the  higlH 
olTers  from  Henry  ai  llie  price  of  his  approval  of  the  divorce^  h 
taken  refuge  in  Rome,  where  he  had  bitterly  altncked  the  King  h 
book  on  "The  Unity  of  Ihe  Church,"  "There  may  be  found  * 
enough  in  Italy,"  Cromwell  wrote  to  him  in  signiRcant  wotds,  " 
a  treacherous  subjevl.    When  Justice  can  take  no  place  by  p 
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f  ai  home,  sometimes  she  may  be  enforced  in  uke  new  means 

wd."     Biit  he  bad  left  hostages  In  Henry's  bands,     "  Pity  that  the 

f  of  one  witless  fool  should  be  the  ruin  of  so  gri:at  n  family.     Let 

|i  follow  ambition  as  fast  as  he  can,  those  th<tt  little  have  otTcnded 

(ring  that  ho  is  of  their  kin;,  were  it  not  for  the  great  mercy  and 

nity  of  the  prince,  should  and  might  feel  whtit  it  is  to  have  a 

as  their  kinsman."     Pole  answered  by  prcs'sing  tljc  Emperor  to 

:  a  bull   uf  excommunication   and  deposition  which  was   now 

Ibchcd   by  the    Papacy.      Cromwell   was    quick  with    his    reply. 

(mcoay,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Poles,  anil 

le  ihem  of  royal  blood,  a  grandson  through  his  mother  of  Edward 

^  Fourth.     I-lc  was  known  to  have  bitterly  denounced  the  "  knaves 

K  ruled  about  the  King ;  "  and  his  threats  to  "  give  them  some  day 

vere  formidable  in  the  mouth  of  one  whose  influence  in  the 

lunties  was  supreme.     He  was  at  once  arrested  with   Lord 

f,  Pole's  elder  brother,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  both  were 

on  Tower  Hill,  while  the  Coumeas  of  Salisbury  was  attainted 

1  sent  to  the  Tower. 

felever  indeed  had  Cromwell  shown  such  greatness  as  in  his  last 

[gle  against  Fate.      "Beknaved"  by  the  King  whose  confidence 

n  waned  as  he  discerned  thefull  meaning  of  the  religions  changes, 

K  too  by  3  growing  opposition  in  the  Council  as  his  favour  declined, 

I   temper  of  tlie  man   remained  indomitable  as  ever.     He  stood 

Ktlutety  Alone.     Wolscy,  hated  as  he  had  been  by  the  nobles,  had 

n  supported  by  the  Church  ;  but  Churchmen  hated  Cromwell  with 

1  fiercer  hate  tlian  the  nobles  themselves.     His  only  friends 

e  Ihc  Protestants,  and  their  friendship  was  more  fatal  than  the 

d  of  his  foes.    But  he  shewed  no  signs  of  fear  or  of  halting  in  the 

e  he  had  entered  on.     His  activity  was  as  boundless  as  ever. 

t  Wolscy  be  had  concentrated  in  his  hands  the  whole  adminlstra- 

R  of  the  state  ;  he  was  at  once  foreign  minister  and  home  minister 

-(iencral  of  the   Cburch,  the   creator  of  a  new  fleet,  the 

niwr  of  armies,  the  president  of  the  terrible  Star  Chamber,     But 

^Italian  indifference  to  the  mere  show  of  power  contrasted  strongly 

b  the  pomp  of  the  Cardinal.     His  personal  habits  were  simple  and 

ntatious.     If  he  clutched  at  money,  it  was  to  feed  the  vast  army 

s  whoni  lie  maintained  at  his  own  expense,  and  whose  work  he 

rvcyed  with  a  sleepless  vigilance.     More  than  fifty  volumes  still 

ain  of  the  gigantic  mass  of  his  correspondence.      Thousands  of 

1  (rom   "  poor   bedesmen,"  from    outraged  wives  and  wronged 

oiiTWS  .trul  persecuted  heretics,  flowed  In  to  the  all-powerful  minister 

Ti  of  personal  government  bad  turned  him  into  the  universal 

of  appeal.    So  long  as  Henry  supported  him,  however  reluctantly, 

as  mor»  than  n  match  for  his  foes.     He  was  strong  enough  to 

ihis  chief  opponent,  Bishop  Gardiner  nf  Winchester,  from  the 
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royal  Council,     H«  met  Ihe  hostility  of  the  nobles  with  a  I 
which  marked  his  power.     "  If  the  lords  would  handle  him  s 
would  give  them  such  a  breakfast  as  never  was  made  in  £ngUnd,a 
that  the  proudest  of  them  should  know."     His  single  will  forced  O 
scheme  of  (oreign  policy  whose  aim  was  to  bind  England  to 
of  the  Keformatioa  while  it  bound  Henry  helplessly  to  his 
The  daring  boast  which  his  enemies  laid  afterwards  to  his  charfc, 
whether  uttered  or  not,  is  but  the  expression  of  his  system.     "  Id  bid 
time  he  would  bring  things  to  such  a  pass  that  the  King  with  aD  hit 
power  should  not  be  able  to  hinder  him."    His  plans  rested,  like  the 
plan  which  proved  fatal  to  Wolsey,  on  a.  fresh  marriage  of  his  taastet. 
The  short-lived  royalty  of  Anne  Boleyn   had  ended   in   chargn  of 
adultery  and  treason,  and  in  her  death  in  May,  1536.     Her  rival  1 
successor  in  Henry's  affections,  Jane  Seymour,  died  ne«  year  in  d" 
binh ;  and   Cromwell  replaced  her  with  a  German  consot 
Cleves,  a  sister-in-law  of  the  Lutheran  elector  of  Saxony, 
even  to  resist  Henry's  caprice,  when  the  King  revolted  on  their  t 
interview  at  the  coarse  features  and  unwieldy  form  of  his  new  b 
For  the  moment  Cromwell  had  brought  mailers  "  to  such  a  pass" 
it  W33  impossible  to  recoil  from  the  marriage.    Tbc  iiiarriacc  of  ^ 
of  Cleves,  however,  was  but  the  first  step  in  a  policy  which.li 
carried  out  as  he  designed  it,  would  have  anticipated  the  iriumpli 
Richelieu. '  Charles  and  the  House  of  Austria  could  alone  bring  a 
a  Catholic  reaction  strong  enough  to  arrest  and  roll  back  the  I 
formation  ;  and  Cromwell  was  no  sooner  united  with  tlic  print 
North  Germany  than  he  sought  to  league  them  with  Kraiiicc  tari 
overthrow  of  the  Emperor.      Had  he  succeeded,  the  whole  f 
Europe  would  have  been   changed,  Southern  Germany  y 
been  secured  for  Protestantism,  and  the  Thirty  Years  War  ave 
He  failed  as  men  fail  who  stand  ahead  of  their  age.    The  Genj 
princes   shrank   from   a   contest   with  the  Emperor,   Fi;uice  fro 
struggle  which  would  be  fatal  to  Catholicism  ;  and   Henry,  lef 
to  beat  the  resentment  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  chained  t< 
he  loathed,  turned  savagely  on  Cromwell.     The  nobles  sprang  o 
with   a  fierceness  that  told  of  their  long-hoarded  hale.     Taunts  ■ 
execrations  burst  from  the  Lords  at  the  Council  table,  as  the  Dull 
Norfolk,  who  had  been  charged  with  the  minister's  arresi,  lore  ifaft 
ensign  of  the  Garter  from  his  neck.   At  the  charge  of  tKason  CramweU 
flung  his  cap  on  the  ground  with  a  passionate  cry  of  despair.     "Thit 
then,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  my  guerdon  for  the  scn-iees  1  have  dOE 
On  your  consciences,  1  ask  you,  am  I  a  traitor  ?  "    Then  with  a  1 
sense  that  all  was  over  he  bade  his  foes  "  make  quick  work,  oi 
leave  me  to  languish  in  prison."     Quick  work  was  made,  and  A  i 
louder  burst  of  popular  applause  than  that  which  hailed  the  a' 
of  Cromwell  hailed  his  1 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  REFORMATION. 

Section  L-rTlie  Protestaats.    1540-1563. 

\Awik9riiies. — For  the  close  of  HeniVs  reign  and  for  that  of  Edward,  we 
Ittve  a  mass  of  material  in  Strype's  "  Niemorials,"  and  his  lives  of  Cranmer, 
Cheke,  and  Smith,  in  Mr.  Pocock's  edition  of  ''Burnet's  History  of  the 
Reformation/'  in  Hayward's  Life  of  Edward,  and  Edward's  own  Journal, 
in  Holinshed's  "  Chronicle,"  and  Machyn's  "  Diary  "  (Camden  Society).  For 
the  Protectorate  see  the  correspondence  published  by  Mr.  Tytler  in  his 
"England  under  Edward  VI.  ana  Mary"  ;  much  light  is  thrown  on  its  close 
by  Mr.  Nicholls  in  the  "Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane"  (Camden  Society). 
Among  outer  observers,  the  Venetian  Soranzo  deals  with  the  Protectorate  ; 
and  the  despatches  of  Giovanni  Michiel,  published  by  Mr.  Friedmann,  with 
the  events  of  Mary's  reign.  In  spite  of  endless  errors,  of  Puritan  prejudices 
and  deliberate  suppressions  of  the  truth  (many  of  which  will  be  found  corrected 
by  Dr.  Maitland  s  "  Essay  on  the  Reformation,"),  its  mass  of  facts  and 
wonderful  charm  of  style  will  always  give  a  great  importance  to  the  "  Book 
of  Martyrs  "  of  Foxe.  The  story  of  the  early  Protestants  has  l^cen  admirably 
WTOoght  up  by  Mr.  Froude  ("  History  of  England,"  chap,  vi.).] 

At  Cromwell's  death  the  success  of  his  policy  was  complete.  The 
Monarchy  had  reached  the  height  of  its  power.  The  old  liberties  of 
England  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  King.  The  Lords  were  cowed 
and  spiritless ;  the  House  of  Commons  was  filled  with  the  creatures  of 
the  Court  and  degraded  into  an  engine  of  tyranny.  Royal  proclamations 
were  taking  the  place  of  parliamentary  legislation ;  benevolences  were 
encroaching  more  and  more  on  the  right  of  parliamentary  taxation. 
Justice  was  prostituted  in  the  ordinary  courts  to  the  royal  will,  while 
the  boundless  and  arbitrary  powers  of  the  royal  Council  were  gradu- 
ally superseding  the  slower  processes  of  the  Common  Law.  The  new 
religious  changes  had  thrown  an  almost  sacred  character  over  the 
^majesty"  of  the  King.  Henry  was  the  Head  of  the  Church.  From 
the  primate  to  the  meanest  deacon  every  minister  of  it  derived  from 
him  his  sole  right  to  exercise  spiritual  powers.  The  voice  of  its 
preachers  was  the  echo  of  his  will.  He  alone  could  define  orthodoxy 
or  declare  heresy.  The  forms  of  its  worship  and  belief  were  changed 
and  rechanged  at  the  royal  caprice.  Half  of  its  wealth  went  to  swell 
the  royal  treasury,  and  the  other  half  lay  at  the  King's  mercy.  It  was 
this  unprecedented  concentration  of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
man  that  overawed  the  imagination  of  Henry's  subjects.  He  was  re- 
garded as  something  high  above  the  laws  which  govern  common  men. 
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The  voices  of  siaiesmen  and  of  priests  exiollcd  his  wisdom  and  power 
as  more  th.m  human.  The  Parliament  itself  rose  nnd  bowed  lo  ibe 
vacant  throne  when  his  name  was  mentioned.  An  absolute  dcTotinn 
lo  his  person  replaced  the  old  loj-alty  to  the  law,  When  the  Prifiiaie 
of  the  English  Church  described  the  chief  merit  of  Cromwell,  it  »is 
by  asserting  that  he  loved  the  King  "  no  less  than  he  loved  Cod," 

It  was  indeed  Cromwell,  as  we  have  seen,  who  more  than  any  torn 
had  reared  this  fabric  of  king-worship  ;  but  he  had  hardly  reared  it 
before  it  began  to  give  way.  The  very  success  of  his  measures  indeed 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  his  policy.  One  of  the  most  striking  feJiurn 
of  his  system  had  been  his  revival  of  Parliaments.  Thegreat  assembly 
which  the  Monarchy,  from  Edward  the  Fourth  to  Wolscy,  had  drz^ed 
and  silenced,  was  called  lolhcfroni  again  by  Cromwelt.and  turned  iaio 
■he  most  formidable  weapon  of  despotism.  He  saw  nothing  Lofeai  In 
a  House  of  Lords  whose  nobles  cowered  helpless  before  llic  might  of 
the  Crown,  and  whose  spiritual  members  his  policy  was  degrading  ir.lo 
mere  tools  of  the  royal  will.  Nor  could  he  fmd  anything  to  drcMl  !■  • 
House  of  Commons  which  was  crowded  with  members  directly  o 
directly  noininated  by  the  royal  Council.  With  a  Parliaineni  s 
thisCromwcll  might  well  trust  lo  ma'. c  the  nation  itself  through  il 
representatives  an  accomplice  in  the  work  of  absolutism, 
parliamentary  statutes  th.it  the  Church  was  prosirntcd  at  the  feet  ol 
Monarchy.  It  was  by  hills  of  attainder  that  great  nohles  w 
to  the  block.  It  was  under  constltuiional  forms  that  freedom  ) 
gagged  with  new  treasons  and  oaths  and  questionings.  But  the  si 
of  such  a  system  depended  wholly  on  the  absoluic  servihiy  of  }*, 
ment  to  ihc  will  of  the  Crown,  and  Cromwell's  own  action  mads^ 
continuance  of  such  a  servility  impossihle.  The  p^irt  which  the  Hoi 
were  to  play  in  after  years  shows  the  im|)orlancc  of  clinging  la  a 
forms  ofconslitutional  freedom,  even  when  iheirlifc  is  all  but  lott.  !■ 
Ihc  inevitable  reaction  against  tyranny  they  furnish  centres  fur  die 
reviving  energies  of  the  people,  while  the  returning  tide  of  hben;  h 
enabled  through  their  preservation  (o  flow  quietly  and  naturally  alang 
its  traditional  channels.  On  one  occasion  during  Cromwell's  own  vAt 
a  "  great  debate  "  on  the  suppression  of  the  lesser  monasteries  thmeil 
that  etementsof  resistance  still  survived;  andtheseelcmenis  devetafwd 
rapidly  as  the  power  of  the  Crown  declined  imder  the  minor' 
Edward  and  the  unpopularity  of  Mary.  To  this  revival  of  a  * 
independence  the  spoliation  of  the  Church  largely  contributed, 
from  necessity,  partly  from  a  desire  to  build  up  a  faetio 
the  maintenance  of  their  ecclesiastical  policy,  Cromwell  and  (he  K 
squandered  the  vast  mass  of  wealth  which  flowed  into 
reckless  prodigality.  Something  like  a  fifth  of  the  actual  hnd  t 
kingdom  wa^  in  this  way  transferred  from  ihe  holding  of  the  Chui 
that  of  nobles  and  gentry.     Not  only  were  the  older  houses  c 
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bnt  a  new  aristocracy  was  erected  from  among  the  dependants  of  the 
Court.  The  Russells  and  the  Cavendishes  are  familiar  instances  of 
fiunilies  which  rose  from  obscurity  through  the  enormous  grants  of 
Church-land  made  to  Henry's  courtiers.  The  old  baronage  was  hardly 
crushed  before  a  new  aristocracy  took  its  place.  "  Those  families  within 
Dr  without  the  bounds  of  the  peerage/' observes  Mr.  Hallam,  '^  who  are 
now  deemed  the  most  considerable,  will  be  found,  with  no  great  number 
of  exceptions,  to  have  first  become  conspicuous  under  the  Tudor  line 
of  kings,  and,  if  we  could  trace  the  title  of  their  estates,  to  have  acquired 
no  small  portion  of  them  mediately  or  immediately  from  monastic  or 
other  ecclesiastical  foundations."  The  leading  part  which  the  new  peers 
took  in  the  events  which  followed  Henry's  death  gave  a  fresh  strength 
and  vigour  to  the  whole  order.  But  the  smaller  gentry  shared  in  the 
general  enrichment  of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  the  new  energy  of  the 
Lords  was  soon  followed  by  a  display  of  fresh  political  independence 
among  the  Commons  themselves. 

But  it  was  above  all  in  the  new  energy  which  the  religious  spirit  of 
the  people  at  large  drew  from  the  ecclesiastical  changes  which  he 
had  brought  about,  that  the  policy  of  Cromwell  was  fatal  to  the 
Monarchy.  Lollardry,  as  a  great  social  and  popular  movement,  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  little  remained  of  the  directly  religious  impulse 
given  by  Wyclif  beyond  a  vague  restlessness  and  discontent  with  the 
system  of  the  Church.  But  weak  and  fitful  as  was  the  life  of  Lollardr>', 
the  prosecutions  whose  records  lie  scattered  over  the  bishops'  rcgibtcrs 
failed  wholly  to  kill  it.  We  see  groups  meeting  here  and  there  to  read 
"in  a  great  book  of  heresy  all  one  night  certain  chapters  of  the  Evan- 
gelists in  Enghsh,"  while  transcripts  of  Wyclifs  tracts  passed  from 
hand  to  hand.  The  smouldering  embers  needed  but  a  breath  to  fan 
them  into  flame,  and  the  breath  came  from  William  Tyndale.  He 
had  passed  from  Oxford  to  Cambridge  to  feel  the  full  impulse  given  by 
the  appearance  there  of  the  New  Testament  of  Erasmus.  From  that 
moment  one  thought  was  at  his  heart.  **  If  God  spare  my  life,"  he 
said  to  a  learned  controversialist,  "  ere  many  years  I  will  cause  a  boy 
that  driveth  the  plough  shall  know  more  of  the  scripture  than  thou 
dost."  But  he  was  a  man  of  forty  before  his  dream  became  fact. 
Drawn  from  his  retirement  in  Gloucestershire  by  the  news  of  Luther's 
protest  at  Wittemberg,  he  found  shelter  for  a  time  in  London,  and 
then  at  Hamburg,  before  he  found  his  way  to  the  little  town  which  had 
suddenly  become  the  sacred  city  of  the  Reformation.  Students  of  all 
nations  were  flocking  there  with  an  enthusiasm  which  resembled  that 
of  the  Crusades.  "  As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town/*  a  contemporary 
tells  us,  "  they  returned  thanks  to  God  with  clasped  hands,  for  from 
Wittemberg,  as  heretofore  from  Jerusalem,  the  light  of  evangelical 
truth  had  spread  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth."  In  1525  his  version 
of  the  New  Testament  was  completed.      Driven  from  K(jln,  he  had  to 
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fly  with  his  sheets  to  Worms,  from  whence  six  thousand  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  were  sent  to  English  shores.  But  it  was  not  as  a 
mere  translation  of  the  Bible  that  Tyndale's  work  reached  England 
It  came  as  a  part  of  the  Lutheran  movement ;  it  bore  the  Luthenn 
stamp  in  its  version  of  ecclesiastical  words  ;  it  came  too  in  company 
with  Luther's  bitter  invectives  and  reprints  of  the  tracts  of  Wydit 
It  was  denounced  as  heretical,  and  a  pile  of  books  was  burned  before 
Wolsey  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Bibles  and  pamphlets  however 
were  smuggled  over  to  England  and  circulated  among  the  poorer  and 
trading  classes  through  the  agency  of  an  association  of  ^  Christian 
Brethren/'  consisting  principally  of  London  tradesmen  and  citizens, 
but  whose  missionaries  spread  over  the  country  at  large.  They  found 
their  way  at  once  to  the  Universities,  where  the  intellectual  impulse 
given  by  the  New  Learning  was  quickening  religious  speculation. 
Cambridge  had  already  won  a  name  for  heresy,  and  the  Cambridge 
scholars  whom  Wolsey  introduced  into  Cardinal  College  which  he  was 
founding  spread  the  contagion  through  Oxford.  A  group  of  "  Brethren* 
which  was  formed  in  Cardinal  College  for  the  secret  reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  Epistles  soon  included  the  more  intelligent  and  learned 
scholars  of  the  University.  It  was  in  vain  that  Clark,  the  centre  of 
this  group,  strove  to  dissuade  fresh  members  from  joining  it  by  warn- 
ings of  the  impending  dangers.  "  I  fell  down  on  my  knees  at  hisfeet,** 
says  one  of  them,  Anthony  Dalaber,  "  and  with  tears  and  sighs  be- 
sought him  that  for  the  tender  mercy  of  God  he  should  not  refuse  me, 
saying  that  I  trusted  verily  that  He  who  had  begun  this  on  me  would 
not  forsake  me,  but  would  give  me  grace  to  continue  therein  to  the 
end.  When  he  heard  me  say  so  he  came  to  me,  took  me  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  me,  saying,  *  The  Lord  God  Almighty  grant  you  so  to  do, 
and  from  henceforth  ever  take  me  for  your  father,  and  I  will  take 
you  for  my  son  in  Christ.'"  The  excitement  which  followed 
on  this  rapid  diffusion  of  Tyndale's  works  forced  Wolsey  to  more 
vigorous  action  ;  many  of  the  Oxford  Brethren  were  thrown  into 
prison  and  their  books  seized.  But  in  spite  of  the  panic  of  the 
Protestants,  some  of  whom  fled  over  sea,  little  severity  was  really 
exercised ;  and  Wolsey  remained  steadily  indifferent  to  all  bat 
political  matters. 

Henry's  chief  anxiety,  indeed,  was  lest  in  the  outburst  against  heresy 
the  interest  of  the  New  Learning  should  suffer  harm.  This  was 
remarkably  shown  in  the  protection  he  extended  to  one  who  was 
destined  to  eclipse  even  the  fame  of  Colet  as  a  popular  preacher. 
Hugh  Latimer  was  the  son  of  a  Leicestershire  yeoman,  whose  armour 
the  boy  had  buckled  on  ere  he  set  out  to  meet  the  Cornish  insurgents 
at  Blackheath  field.  He  has  himself  described  the  soldierly  training 
of  his  youth.  **  My  father  was  delighted  to  teach  me  to  shoot  with  the 
bow.     He  taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  to  the  bow. 
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not  to  draw  with  strength  of  arm  as  other  nations  do,  but  with  the 
strength  of  the   body."    At  fourteen  he  was  at  Cambridge,  flinging 
himself  into  the  New  Learning  which  was  winning  its  way  there  witli 
a  zeal  which  at  last  told  on  his  physical  strength.    The  ardour  of  his 
mental  efforts  left  its  mark  on  him  in  ailments  and  enfeebled  health, 
from  which,  vigorous  as  he  was,  his  frame  never  wholly  freed  itself. 
Rut  he  was  destined  to  be  known,  not  as  a  schoLir,  but  as  a  preacher. 
'ITic  sturdy  good  sense  of  the  man  shook  off  the  pedantr>'   of  the 
schools  as  well  as  the  subtlety  of  the  theologian  in  his  addresses  from 
the  pulpiL     He  had  Httle  turn  for  speculation,  and  in  the  religious 
changes  of  the  day  we  find  him  constantly  lagging  behind  his  brother 
reformers.     But  he  had  the  moral  earnestness  of  a  Jewish  prophet, 
and  his  denunciations   of  wrong  had   a   prophetic   directness  and 
fire.     **  Have  piiy  on  your  soul,"  he  cried  to  Henry,  "  and  think  that 
the  day  is  even  at   hand  when  you  shall  give  an  account  of  your 
office,  and  of  the  blood  that  hath  been  shed  by  your  sword."     His 
irony  was  yet  more  telling  than  his  invective.     **  I  would  ask  you  a 
Strang^  question,"  he  said  once  at  Paul's  Cross  to  a  ring  of  Bishops, 
^  who  is  the  most  diligent  prelate  in  all  England,  that  passeth  all  the 
rest  in  doing  of  his  office?     I  will  tell  you.     It  is  the  Devil !  of  all 
the  pack  of  them  that  have  cure,  the  Devil  shall  go  for  my  money  ; 
for  he  ordereth  his  business.     Therefore,  you  unprcaching  prelates, 
learn  of  the  Devil  to  be  diligent  in  your  office.     If  you  will  not  learn 
of  God,  for  shame  learn  of  the  Devil."    But  he  was  far  from  limiting 
himself  to  invective.     His  homely  humour  breaks  in  with  ston-  and 
apologue ;  his  earnestness  is  always  tempered  with  good  sense  ;  his 
plain  and  simple  style  quickens  with  a  shrewd  mother-wit.     He  talks 
to  his  hearers  as  a  man  talks  to  his  friends,  telling  stories  such  as  we 
have  given  of  his  own  life  at  home,  or  chatting  about  the  changes  and 
chances  of  the  day  with  a  transparent  simplicity  and  truth  that  raises 
even  his  chat  into  grandeur.     His  theme  is  always  the  actual  world 
about  him,  and  in  his  homely  lessons  of  loyalty,  of  industry,  of  pity 
for  the  poor,  he  touches  upon  almost  every  subject,  from  the  plough 
to  the  throne.     No  such  preaching  had  been  heard  in  England  before 
his  day,  and  with  the  growth  of  his  fame  grew  the  danger  of  perse- 
cution.    There  were  moments  when,  bold  as  he  was,  Latimer's  heart 
failed  him.     **  If  I  had  not  trust  that  Cod  will  help  me,"  he  wrote 
once,  "  I  think  the  ocean  sea  would  have  divided  my  lord  of  London 
and  me' by  this  day."    A  citation  for  heresy  at  last  brought  the  danger 
home.     "  1  intend."  he  wrote  with  his  peculiar  medley  of  humour  and 
pathos,  **  to  make  merry  with  my  parishioners  this  Christmas,  for  all 
the  sorrow,  lest  perchance  I  may  never  return  to  them  again."     But 
he    was  saved  throughout  by  the  steady  protection   of  the  Court. 
Wolsey  upheld  him  against  the  threats  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  ;  Henry 
made  him  his   own  chaplain  ;  and  the  King's  interposition  at  this 
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critical  moment  forced  Latimer's  judges  to  content  themselves  with  a 
few  vague  words  of  submission. 

Henry's  quarrel  with  Rome  saved  the  Protestants  from  the  keener 
persecution  which  troubled  them  after  Wolse/s  falL  The  divorce, 
the  renunciation  of  the  Papacy,  the  degradation  of  the  clergy,  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the  religious  changes,  fell  like  a  series 
of  heavy  blows  upon  the  priesthood.  From  persecutors  they  suddenly 
sank  into  men  trembling  for  their  very  lives.  Those  whom  they  bad 
threatened  were  placed  at  their  head.  Cranmer  became  Primate; 
Shaxton,  a  favourer  of  the  new  changes,  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Salisbury  ;  Barlow, a  yet  more  extreme  partisan, to  that  of  Sl  David's; 
Hilsey  to  that  of  Rochester  ;  Goodrich  to  that  of  Ely  ;  Fox  to  that  of 
Hereford.  Latimer  himself  became  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  in  a 
vehement  address  to  the  clergy  in  Convocation  tainted  them  with 
their  greed  and  superstition  in  the  past,  and  with  their  inactivity  when 
the  King  and  his  Parliament  were  labouring  for  the  revival  of  religion. 
The  aim  of  Cromwell,  as  we  have  seen,  was  simply  that  of  the  New 
Learning  ;  he  desired  religious  reform  rather  than  revolution,  a  sim|di- 
fication  rather  than  a  change  of  doctrine,  the  purification  of  worship 
rather  than  the  introduction  of  a  new  ritual.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
strike  blow  after  blow  at  the  Church  without  leaning  instinctively  to 
the  parly  who  sympathized  with  the  German  reformation,  and  were 
longing  for  a  more  radical  change  at  home.  Few  as  these  **  Luther- 
ans "  or  "  Protestants "  still  were  in  numbers,  their  new  hopes  made 
them  a  formidable  force ;  and  in  the  school  of  persecution  they  had 
learned  a  violence  which  delighted  in  outrages  on  the  faith  which  bad 
so  long  trampled  them  under  foot.  At  the  very  outset  of  Cromwell's 
changes  four  Suffolk  youths  broke  into  the  church  at  Dovercourt,  lore 
down  a  wonder-working  crucifix,  and  burned  it  in  the  fields.  Tbc 
suppression  of  the  lesser  monasteries  was  the  signal  for  a  new  out- 
burst of  ribald  insult  to  the  old  religion.  The  roughness,  insolence, 
and  extortion  of  the  Commissioners  sent  to  effect  it  drove  the  whole 
monastic  body  to  despair.  Their  servants  rode  along  the  road  with 
copes  for  doublets  and  tuniclcs  for  saddle-cloths,  and  scattered  panic 
among  the  larger  houses  which  were  left.  Some  sold  their  jewels  and 
relics  to  provide  for  the  evil  day  they  saw  approaching.  Some  begged 
of  their  own  will  for  dissolution.  It  was  worse  when  fresh  ordinances 
of  the  Vicar- General  ordered  the  removal  of  objects  of  superstitious 
veneration.  The  removal,  bitter  enough  to  those  whose  religion 
twined  itself  around  the  image  or  the  relic  which  was  taken  away,  was 
yet  more  embittered  by  the  insults  with  which  it  was  accompanied 
The  miraculous  rood  at  Boxley,  which  bowed  its  head  and  stirred  its 
eyes,  was  paraded  from  market  to  market  and  exhibited  as  a  juggle 
before  the  Court.  Images  of  the  Virgin  were  stripped  of  their  costly 
vestments  and  sent  to  be  publicly  burnt  at  London.      Latimer  for- 
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warded  to  the  capital  the  figure  of  Our  Lady,  which  he  had  thrust  out 
of  his  cathedral  church  at  Worcester,  with  rough  words  of  scorn  : 
"She  with  her  old  sister  of  Walsingham,  her  younger  sister  of  Ips- 
wich, and  their  two  other  sisters  of  Doncaster  and  Pen  rice,  would 
make  a  jolly  muster  at  Smithfield."    Fresh  orders  were  given  to  fling 
all  relics  from  their  reliquaries,  and  to  level  every  shrine  with  the 
ground.     The  bones  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  were  torn  from  the 
stately  shrine  which  had  been  the  glory  of  his  metropolitan  church, 
and  his  name  was  erased  from  the  service-books  as  that  of  a  traitor. 
The  introduction  of  the  English  Bible  into  churches  gave  a  new  open- 
ing for  the  zeal  of  the  Protestants.      In  spite  of  royal  injunctions  that 
it  should  be  read  decently  and  without  comment,  the  young  zealots  of 
the  party  prided  themselves  on  shouting  it  out  to  a  circle  of  excited 
hearers  during  the  service  of  mass,  and  accompanied  their  reading 
with  violent  expositions.     Protestant  maidens  took  the  new  English 
primer  to  church  with    them,  and    studied    it   ostentatiously  during 
matins.     Insult  passed  into  open  violence  when  the  Bishops'  Courts 
were   invaded   and   broken  up   by    Protestant   mobs ;    and  law  and 
public  opinion  were  outraged  at  once  when  priests  who  favoured  the 
new  doctrines  began  openly  to  bring  home  wives  to  their  vicarages. 
A  fiery  outburst  of  popular  discussion  compensated  for  the  silence  of 
the  pulpits.  The  new  Scriptures,  in  Henry's  bitter  words  of  complaint, 
were  "disputed,  rimed,  sung,  and  jangled  in  every  tavern  and  ale- 
house."    The  articles  which  dictated  the  belief  of  the  English  Church 
roused  a  furious  controversy.    Above  all,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Mass, 
the  centre  of  the  Catholic  system  of  faith  and  worship,  and  which  still 
remained  sacred  to  the  bulk  of  Englishmen,   was   attacked  with  a 
scurrility  and  profaneness  which   passes  belief.      The   doctrine   of 
Tran substantiation,  which  was  as  yet  recognized  by  law,  was  held  up 
to  scorn  in  ballads  and  mystery  plays.     In  one  church  a  Protestant 
lawyer  raised  a  dog  in  his  hands  when  the  priest  elevated  the  Host. 
The  most  sacred  words  of  the  old  worship,  the  words  of  consecra- 
tion, "  Hoc  est  corpus,"  were  travestied  into  a  nickname  for  jugglery 
as  "  Hocus-pocus."     It   was  by  this  attack  on  the  Mass,  even  more 
than  by  the  other  outrages,  that  the  temper  both  of  Henry  and  the 
nation  was  stirred  to  a  deep  resentment ;  and  the  first  signs  of  re- 
action were  seen  in  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Parliament  with  general  assent.     On  the  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
tiation,  which  was  re-asserted  by  the  first  of  these,  there  was  no  differ- 
ence of  feeling  or  belief  between  the  men  of  the  New  Learning  and  the 
older  Catholics.  But  the  road  to  a  further  instalment  of  even  moderate 
reform  seemed  closed  by  the  five  other  articles  which  s:Anctioned  com- 
munion in  one  kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  monastic  vows,  private 
masses,  and  auricular  confession.      A  more  terrible  feature  of  the  re- 
action was  the  revival  of  persecution.     Burning  was  denounced  as  the 
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penalty  for  a  denial  of  transubstantiation  ;  on  a  second  ofTence  it  be- 
came the  penalty  for  an  infraction  of  the  other  five  doctrines.     A 
refusal  to  confess  or  to  attend  Mass  was  made  felony.     It  was  in  Tain 
that  Cranmer,  with  the  five  bishops  who  partially  sympathized  with 
the  Protestants,  struggled  against  the  bill  in  the  Lords :  the  Commons 
were  "  all  of  one  opinion,"  «nd  Henry  himself  acted  as  spokesman  on 
the  side  of  the  Articles.      In  London  alone  five  hundred  Protestants 
were   indicted  under  the  new  act.      Latimer  and  Shaxton  were  im- 
prisoned,   and    the    former  forced    into   a   resignation   of   his  see. 
Cranmer  himself  was  only  saved  by  Henry's  personal  favour.     But 
the  first  burst  of  triumph  had  no  sooner  spent  itself  than  the  strong 
hand  of  Cromwell  again  made  itself  felt.      Though  his  opinions  re- 
mained  those   of  the    New   Learning   and   differed    little  from  tbe 
general  sentiment  represented  in  the  Act,  he  leaned  instinctively  to  the 
one  party  which  did  not  long  for  his  fall.     His  wish  was  to  restrain  the 
I'lotestant  excesses,  but  he  had  no  mind  to  ruin  the  Protestants.    The 
bishops  wore  quietly  released.  The  London  indictments  were  quashed. 
The  magistrates  were  checked  in  their  enforcement  of  the  law,  whilea 
j^cneral  pardon  cleared  the  prisons  of  the  heretics   who   had  been 
arrested  under  its  provisions.      A  few  months  after  the  enactment  of 
•lie  Six  Articles  we  find  from  a  Protestant  letter  that  persecution  had 
wholly  ceased,  "  the  Word  is  powerfully  preached  and  books  of  evtx)' 
kind  may  safely  be  exposed  for  sale." 

At  Cromwell's  fall  his  designs  seemed  to  be  utterly  abandoned.  The 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  was  annulled,  and  a  new  Queen  found 
in  Catharine  Howard,  a  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.     Norfolk  him- 
self returned  to  power,  and  resumed  the  policy  which  Cromwell  had 
interrupted.     Like  the  King  he  looked  to  an  Imperial  alliance  rather 
than  an  alliance  with  P'rancis  and  the  Lutherans.     He  still  clung  to 
the  dream  of  the  New  Learning,  to  a  purification  of  the  Church  through 
a  general  Council,  and  the  reconciliation  of  England  with  the  purified 
body  of  Catholicism.    For  such  a  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  vindicate 
English  orthodoxy  ;  and  to  ally  England  with  the  Emperor,  by  whose 
influence  alone  the  assembly  of  such  a  Council  could  be  brought  about 
To  the  hotter  Catholics  indeed,  as  to  the  hotter  Protestants,  the  years 
after  Cromwell's  fall  seemed  years  of  a  gradual  return  to  Catholicism. 
There  was  a  slight  sharpening  of  persecution  for  the  Protestants,  and 
restrictions  were  put  on  the  reading  of  the  English  Bible.    But  neither 
N  orfolk  nor  hi  s  master  desired  any  rigorous  measure  of  reactioru   There 
was  no  thought  of  reviving  the  old  superstitions,  or  undoing  the  work 
which  had  been  done,  but  simply  of  guarding  the  purified  faith  against 
Lutheran  heresy.     The  work  of  supplying  men  with  means  of  devotion 
in  their  own  tongue  was  still  carried  on  by  the  publication  of  an  English 
Litany  and  prayers,  which  furnished  the  germ  of  the  national  Prayer 
Book  of  a  later  time.     The  greater  abbeys  which  had  been  saved  by 
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the  energetic  resistance  of  the  Parliament  in  1536  had  in  1539  been 
involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  the  smaller ;  but  in  spite  of  this  con- 
fiscation the  treasury  was  now  empty,  and  by  a  bill  of  1 545  more  than 
two  thousand  chauntries  and  chapels,  with  a  hundred  and  ten  hos- 
pitals, were  suppressed  to  the  profit  of  the  Crown.     If  the  friendship 
of  England  was  offered  to  Charles,  when  the  struggle  between  France 
and  the  House  of  Austria  burst  again  for  a  time  into  flame,  it  was 
because  Henry  saw  in  the  Imperial  alliance  the  best  hope  for  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  and  the  restoration  of  unity.     But,  as  Crom- 
well had  foreseen,  the  time  for  a  peaceful  reform  and  for  a  general 
reunion  of  Christendom  was  past.     The  Council,  so  passionately  de- 
sired, met  at  Trent  in  no  spirit  of  conciliation,  but  to  ratify  the  V6r>' 
superstitions  and  errors  against  which  the  New  Learning  had  protested, 
and  which  England  and  Germany  had  flung  away.    The  long  hostility 
of  France  and  the  House  of  Austria  merged  in  the  greater  struggle 
which  was  opening  between  Catholicism  and  the  Reformation.     The 
Emperor  allied  himself  definitely  with  the  Pope.     As  their  hopes  of 
a  middle  course  faded,  the  Catholic  nobles  themselves  drifted  uncon- 
sciously with  the  tide  of  reaction.     Anne  Ascue  was  tortured  and  burnt 
with  three  companions  for  the  denial  of  Tran substantiation.     Latimer 
was  examined  before  the  Council ;  and  Cranmer  himself,  who  in  the 
general  dissolution  of  the  moderate  party  was  drifting  towards  Pro- 
testantism as  Norfolk  was  drifting  towards  Rome,  was  for  a  moment 
in  danger.     But  at  the  last  hours  of  his  life  Henry  proved  himself  true 
to  the  work  he  had  begun.     His  resolve  not  to  bow  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  Papacy  sanctioned  at  Trent  threw  him,  whether  he  would  or  no, 
back  on  the  policy  of  the  great  minister  whom  he  had  hurried  to  the 
block.     He  offered  to  unite  in  a  "  League  Christian  "  with  the  German 
Princes.     He  consented  to  the  change,  suggested  by  Cranmer,  of  the 
Mass  into  a  Communion  Service.     He  flung  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  into 
the  Tower  as  a  traitor,  and  sent  his  son,  the  Karl  of  Surrey,  to  the 
block.     The  Earl  of  Hertford,  the  head  of  the  "  new  men,"  and  known 
as  a  patron  of  the  Protestants,  came  to  the  front,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the   Council  of  Regency  which   Henry   nominated    at    his 
death. 

Catharine  Howard  atoned  like  Anne  Boleyn  for  her  unchastity  by  a 
traitor's  death ;  her  successor  on  the  throne,  Catharine  Parr,  had  the 
luck  to  outlive  the  King.  But  of  Henry's  numerous  marriages  only 
three  children  survived ;  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  the  daughters  of 
Catharine  of  Aragon  and  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  Edward,  the  boy  who 
DOW  ascended  the  throne  as  Edward  the  Sixth,  his  son  by  Jane 
Seymour.  As  Edward  was  but  nine  years  old,  *Henry  had  appointed 
a  carefully  balanced  Council  of  Regency ;  but  the  will  fell  into  the 
keeping  of  Jane's  brother,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Hertford,  and  who  at  a  later  time  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Somerset. 
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When  the  list  of  regents  was  at  last  disclosed  Gardiner,  who  had  till 
now  been  the  leading  minister,  was  declared  to  have  been  excluded 
from  it ;  and  Hertford  seized  the  whole  royal  power  witn  the  title  of 
Protector.  H  i  s  personal  weakness  forced  him  at  once  to  seeic  for  popular 
support  by  measures  which  marked  the  first  retreat  of  the  Monarchy 
from  the  position  of  pure  absolutism  which  it  had  reached  under  Henry. 
The  Statute  which  had  given  to  royal  proclamations  the  force  of  law 
was  repealed,  and  several  of  the  new  felonies  and  treasons  which  Crom- 
well had  created  and  used  with  so  terrible  an  effect  were  erased  from 
the  Statute  Book.  The  hope  of  support  from  the  Protestants  united 
with  Hertford's  personal  predilections  in  his  patronage  of  the  innova- 
tions against  which  Henry  had  battled  to  the  last.  Cranmer  had  now 
drifted  into  a  purely  Protestant  position  ;  and  his  open  break  with  the 
older  system  followed  quickly  on  Hertford*s  rise  to  power.  "This 
year,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  did  eat 
meat  openly  in  Lent  in  the  Hall  of  Lambeth,  the  like  of  which  was  never 
seen  since  England  was  a  Christian  countr)'."  This  significant  act  \i-as 
followed  by  a  rapid  succession  of  sweeping  changes.  The  legal  pro- 
hibitions of  Lollardry  were  removed  ;  the  Six  Articles  were  repealed  ; 
a  royal  injunction  removed  all  pictures  and  images  from  the  churches ; 
priests  were  permitted  to  marr>' ;  the  new  Communion  which  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  Mass  was  ordered  to  be  administered  in  both  kinds, 
and  in  the  Knglish  tongue  ;  an  Knglish  book  of  Common  Prayer,  the 
Liturgy  which  with  slight  alterations  is  still  used  in  the  Church  of 
England,  replaced  the  Missal  and  Breviary  from  which  its  contents  are 
mainly  drawn.  These  sweeping  religious  changes  were  carried  through 
with  the  despotism,  if  not  with  the  vigour,  of  Cromwell.  Gardiner,  who 
in  his  acceptance  of  the  personal  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  denounced 
all  ecclesiastical  changes  made  during  the  King's  minority  as  illegal 
and  invalid,  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  power  of  preaching  was 
restricted  by  the  issue  of  licences  only  to  the  friends  of  the  Primate. 
While  all  counter  arguments  were  rigidly  suppressed,  a  crowd  of  Pro- 
testant pamphleteers  flooded  the  country  with  vehement  invectives 
against  the  Mass  and  its  superstitious  accompaniments.  The  assent  of 
noble  and  landowner  was  won  by  the  suppression  of  chauntries  and 
religious  gilds,  and  by  glutting  their  greed  with  the  last  spoils  of  the 
Church.  German  and  Italian  mercenaries  were  introduced  to  stamp 
out  the  wider  popular  discontent  which  broke  out  in  the  east,  in  the 
west,  and  in  the  midland  counties.  The  Cornishmen  refused  to  receive 
the  new  service  "  because  it  is  like  a  Christmas  game."  Devonshire 
demanded  in  open  revolt  the  restoration  of  the  Mass  and  the  Six 
Articles.  The  agrarian  discontent,  now  heightened  by  economic 
changes,  woke  again  in  the  general  disorder.  Twenty  thousand  men 
gathered  round  the  "  oak  of  Refonnation"  near  Norwich,  and  repulsing 
the  royal  troops  in   a  desperate  engagement  renewed  the  old  cries 
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for  the  removal  of  evil  counsellors,  a  prohibition  of  enclosures,  and 
redress  for  the  grievances  of  the  poor. 

Revolt  was  stamped  out  in  blood ;    but   the  weakness  which    the 
Protector  had  shown  in  presence  of  the  danger,  his  tampering  with 
popular  demands,  and  the  anger  of  the  nobles  at  his  resolve  to  enforce 
the  laws  against  enclosures  and  evictions,  ended  in  his  fall.     He  was 
forced  by  the  Council  to  resign,  and  his  power  passed  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwicrk,  to  whose  ruthless  severity  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  was 
mainly  due.  But  the  change  of  governors  brought  about  no  change  of  sys- 
tem.  The  rule  of  the  upstart  nobles  who  formed  the  Council  of  Regency 
became  simply  a  rule  of  terror.     "  The  greater  part  of  the  people," 
one  of  their  creatures,  Cecil,  avowed,  "  is  not  in  favour  of  defending 
this  cause,  but  of  aiding  its  adversaries  ;  on  that  side  are  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobles,  who  absent  themselves  from  Court,  all  the  bishops 
save  three  or  four,  almo  it  all  the  judges  and  lawyers,  almost  all  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  the  priests  who  can  move  their  flocks  any  way, 
for  the  whole  of  the  commonalty  is  in  such  a  state  of  irritation  that  it 
will  easily  follow  any  stir  towards  change."     But,  heedless  of  danger 
from  without  or  from  within,  Cranmer  and  his  colleagues  advanced 
yet  more  boldly  in  the  career  of  innovation.      Four   prelates  who 
adhered  to  the  older  system  were  deprived  of  their  sees  and  committed 
on  frivolous  pretexts  to  the  Tower.     A  new  Catechism  embodied  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformers  ;  and  a  Book  of  Homilies,  which  enforced 
the  chief  Protestant  tenets,  was  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches.     A 
crowning  defiance  was  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass  by  an  order 
to  demohsh  the  stone  altars  and  replace  them  by  wooden  tables,  which 
were  stationed  for  the  most  part  in  the  middle  of  the  church.     A 
revised  Prayer-book  was  issued,  and  every  change  made  in  it  leaned 
dire<:tly  towards  the  extreme  Protestantism  which  was  at  this  time 
finding  a  home  at  Geneva.     Forty-two  Articles  of  Religion  were  intro- 
duced ;  and  though  since  reduced  by  omissions  to  thirty-nine,  these 
have  remained  to  this  day  the  formal  standard  of  doctrine  in  the 
English  Church.      The  sufferings  of  the   Protestants   had  failed  to 
teach  them  the  worth  of  religious  liberty  ;    and  a  new  code  of  eccle- 
siastical laws,  which  was  ordered    to   be  drawn  up  by  a  board  of 
Commissioners  as  a  substitute  for  the  Canon  Law  of  the   Catholic 
Church,  although  it  shrank  from  the  penalty  of  death,  attached  that  of 
perpetual  imprisonment  or  exile  to  the  crimes  of  heresy,  blasphemy, 
and  adultery,  and  declared  excommunication  to  involve  a  severance 
of  the  or.ender  from  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  deliverance  into  the 
tyranny  of  the  devil.    Delays  in  the  completion  of  this  Code  prevented 
its  legal  establishment  during  ICdward's  reign  ;  but  the  use  of  the  new 
Liturgy  and  attendance  at  the  new  service  was  enforced  by  imprison- 
ment, and  subscription  to  the  Articles  of  Faith  was  demanded  by 
royal  authority  from  all  clergymen,  churchwardens,  and  schoolmasters. 
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The  distaste  for  changes  so  hurried  and  so  rigorously  enforced  was 
increased  by  the  daring  speculations  of  the  more  extreme  Protestants. 
The  real  value  of  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
mankind  lay,  not  in  its  substitution  of  one  creed  for  another^  but  in 
the  new  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  new  freedom  of  thought  and  of  discussion, 
which  was  awakened  during  the  process  of  change.  But  however 
familiar  such  a  truth  may  be  to  us,  it  was  absolutely  hidden  from  the 
England  of  the  time.  Men  heard  with  horror  that  the  foundations  of 
faith  and  morality  were  questioned,  polygamy  advocated,  oaths 
denounced  as  unlawful,  community  of  goods  raised  into  a  sacred 
obligation,  the  very  Godhead  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  denied. 
The  repeal  of  the  Statute  of  Heresy  left  the  powers  of  the  Common 
Law  intact,  and  Cranmer  availed  himself  of  these  to  send  heretics  of 
the  last  class  without  mercy  to  the  stake  ;  but  within  the  Church  itself 
the  Primate's  desire  for  uniformity  was  roughly  resisted  by  the  more 
ardent  members  of  his  own  party.  Hooper,  who  had  been  named 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  refused  to  wear  the  episcopal  habits,  and 
denounced  them  as  the  livery  of  the  "  harlot  of  Babylon,'*  a  name  for 
the  Papacy  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Ecclesiastical  order  was  almost  at  an  end.  Priests 
flung  aside  the  surplice  as  superstitious.  Patrons  of  livings  presented 
their  huntsmen  or  gamekeepers  to  the  benefices  in  their  gift,  and  kept 
the  stipend.  All  teaching  of  divinity  ceased  at  the  Universities :  the 
students  indeed  had  fallen  off  in  numbers,  the  libraries  were  in  part 
scattered  or  burnt,  the  intellectual  impulse  of  the  New  Learning  died 
away.  One  noble  measure  indeed,  the  foundation  of  eighteen 
Grammar  Schools,  was  destined  to  throw  a  lustre  over  the  name  of 
Kdward,  but  it  had  no  time  to  bear  fruit  in  his  reign.  All  that  men 
saw  was  religious  and  political  chaos,  in  which  ecclesiastical  order 
had  perished  and  in  which  politics  were  dying  down  into  the  squabbles 
of  a  knot  of  nobles  over  the  spoils  of  the  Church  and  the  Crown.  The 
plunder  of  the  chauntries  and  the  gilds  failed  to  glut  the  appetite  of 
the  crew  of  spoilers.  Half  the  lands  of  every  see  were  flung  to  them 
in  vain :  the  wealthy  see  of  Durham  had  been  suppressed  to  satisfy 
their  greed ;  and  the  whole  endowments  of  the  Church  were  threatened 
with  confiscation.  But  while  the  courtiers  gorged  themselves  with 
manors,  the  Treasury  grew  poorer.  The  coinage  was  again  debased 
Crown  lands  to  the  value  of  five  millions  of  our  modem  money  had 
been  granted  away  to  the  friends  of  Somerset  and  Warwick.  The 
royal  expenditure  had  mounted  in  seventeen  years  to  more  than  four 
times  its  previous  total.  It  is  clear  that  England  must  soon  have  risen 
against  the  misrule  of  the  Protectorate,  if  the  Protectorate  had  not 
fallen  by  the  intestine  divisions  of  the  plunderers  themselves. 
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[Authorities — As  before.] 

The  waning  health  of  Edward  warned  Warwick,  who  had  now 
become  Duke  of  Northumberland,  of  an  unlooked-for  danger.  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Catharine  of  Aragon,  who  had  been  placed  next  to 
Edward  by  the  Act  of  Succession,  remained  firm  amidst  all  the  changes 
of  the  time  to  the  older  faith ;  and  her  accession  threatened  to  be  the 
signal  for  its  return.  But  the  bigotry  of  the  young  King  was  easily 
brought  to  consent  to  a  daring  scheme  by  which  her  rights  might  be 
set  aside.  Edward's  "  plan/'  as  Northumberland  dictated  it,  annulled 
both  the  Statute  of  Succession  and  the  will  of  his  father,  to  whom  the 
right  of  disposing  of  the  Crown  after  the  death  of  his  own  children  had 
been  entrusted  by  Parliament.  It  set  aside  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
who  stood  next  in  the  Act.  With  this  exclusion  of  the  direct  line 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  succession  would  vest,  if  the  rules  of  here- 
ditary descent  were  observed,  in  the  descendants  of  his  elder  sister 
Margaret,  who  had  become  by  her  first  husband,  James  the  Fourth  of 
Scotland,  the  grandmother  of  the  young  Scottish  Queen,  Mary  Stuart ; 
and,  by  a  second  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  was  the  grandmother 
of  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley.  Henry's  will,  however,  had  passed  by 
the  children  of  Margaret, and  had  placed  next  to  Elizabeth  in  the  suc- 
cession the  children  of  his  younger  sister  Mary,  the  wife  of  Charles 
Brandon,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Frances,  Mary's  child  by  this  marriage, 
was  still  living,  and  was  the  mother  of  three  daughters  by  her  marriage 
with  Grey,  Lord  Dorset,  a  hot  partizan  of  the  religious  changes,  who  had 
been  raised  under  the  Protectorate  to  the  Dukedom  of  SufTolk.  Frances 
howererwas  passed  over,  and  Edward's '^  plan  "  named  her  eldest  child 
Jane  as  his  successor.  The  marriage  of  Jane  Grey  with  Guildford 
Dudley,  the  fourth  son  of  Northumberland,  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
complete  the  unscrupulous  plot.  The  consent  of  the  judges  and  council 
to  her  succession  was  extorted  by  the  authority  of  the  dying  King,  and 
the  new  sovereigpi  was  proclaimed  on  Edward's  death.  But  the  temper 
of  the  whole  people  rebelled  against  so  lawless  a  usurpation.  The 
eastern  counties  rose  as  one  man  to  support  Mary ;  and  when  Northum- 
berland marched  from  London  with  ten  thousand  at  his  back  to  crush 
the  rising,  the  Londoners,  Protestant  as  they  were,  showed  their  ill-will 
by  a  stubborn  silence.  "  The  people  crowd  to  look  upon  us,"  the  Duke 
noted  gloomily,  "  but  not  one  calls  *  God  speed  ye.* "  The  Council  no 
sooner  saw  the  popular  reaction  than  they  proclaimed  Mary  Queen  ; 
the  fleet  and  the  levies  of  the  shires  declared  in  her  favour.  Northumber- 
land's courage  suddenly  gave  way,  and  his  retreat  to  Cambridge  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  defection.  The  Duke  himself  threw  his  cap  into  the 
air  and  shouted  with  his  men  for  Queen  Mary.  Hut  his  submission  failed 
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to  avert  his  doom  ;  and  the  death  of  Northumberland  drew  with  it  the 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  the  hapless  girl  whom  he  had  made  the 
tool  of  his  ambition.  The  whole  system  which  had  been  pursued  during 
Edward's  reign  fell  with  a  sudden  crash.  London  indeed  retained  much 
of  its  Protestant  sympathy,  but  over  the  rest  of  the  country  the  tide  of 
reaction  swept  without  a  check.  The  married  priests  were  driven  from 
their  churches,  the  images  were  replaced.  In  many  parishes  the  new 
Prayer-book  was  set  aside  and  the  Mass  restored.  The  Parliament 
which  met  in  October  annulled  the  laws  made  respecting  religion  during 
the  past  reign.  Gardiner  was  drawn  from  the  Tower.  Bonner  and  the 
deposed  bishops  were  restored  to  their  sees.  Ridley  with  the  others 
who  had  displaced  them  were  again  expelled,  and  Latimer  and  Cranmer 
were  sent  to  the  Tower.  But  with  the  restoration  of  the  svstem  of 
Henry  the  Kighth  the  {xipular  impulse  was  satisfied.  The  people  had 
no  more  sympathy  with  Mary's  leanings  towards  Rome  than  with  the 
violence  of  the  Protestants.  The  Parliament  was  with  difficulty  brought 
to  set  aside  the  new  Prayer-txK)k,  and  clung  obstinately  to  the  Church- 
lands  and  to  the  Royal  Supremacy. 

Nor  was  lf.ngland  more  favourable  to  the  marriage  on  which,  from 
I  motives  both  of  policy  and  religious  zeal,  Mar>'had  set  her  heart.    The 
{  Kmperor   had   ceased  to  be  the  object  of  hope  or  confidence  as  a 
mediator  who  would  at  once  purify  the  Church  from  abuses  and  restore 
the  unity  of  Christendom :  I12  had   ranged  himself  definitely  on  the 
biilc  of  the  Papacy  and  of  the  Couni  il  of  Trent ;  and  the  cruelties  of 
the  Inquisition  whi(  h  he  introduced  into  Flanders  gave  a  terrible  in* 
dication  of  the  bij^otry  which  he  was  to  bequeath  to  his  House.   The 
marriage  with  his  son    Philip,  whose  hand  he  offered  to  his  cousin 
Mary,  meant  an  absolute  submission  to  the  Papacy,  and  the  undoing 
not  only  of  the  Protestant   reformation,  but  of  the  more  moderate 
reforms  of  ihc  New  Learning.     On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  the 
political  advantage  of  securing  Mary*s  throne  against  the  pretensions 
of  the  young  Queen  of  Scots,  Mary  Stuart,  who  had  become  formidable 
by  her   marriage  with  the   heir  of  the  French  Crown ;   and  whose 
adherents  already  alleged  the   illegitimate  birth  of  both   Mary  and 
Klizabeth,  through  the  annulling  of  their  mothers'  marriages,  as  a 
ground  for  denying  their  right  of  succession.     To  the  issue   of  the 
marriage  he  proposed,  Charles  promised  the   heritage   of  the  Low 
Countries,  while  he  accepted  the  demand  made  by  Mary's  minister, 
Bishop  Ciardiner  of  Winchester,  and  by  the  Ct»uncil,  of  complete  inde- 
pendence both  of  policy  and  action  on  the  part  of  England,  in  case 
of  such  a  union.      The  temptation  was  great,  and  Mar>''s  resolution 
1554         overleapt  all  obstacles.     But  in  rpite  of  the  toleration  which  she  bad 
promised,  and  had  as  yet  observed,  the  announcement  of  her  design 
drove  the  Protestants  into  a  panic  of  despair.     Risings  which  broke 
out  in  the  west  and   centre   of  the  (ountry  were  quickly  put  down, 
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i  the  I>uke  of  Suffolk,  who  appeared  in  arms  at  Leicester,  was  sent 

Bdie  Tower.     Tlie  danger  was  far  more  formidable  when  [he  dread 

A  Spaniards  were  coming  "  (o  conquer  ihe  realm  "  roused  Kent  into 

Kit  under  Sir  Thimias  Wyatt     The  ships  in  the  Tliames  submitted 

■be  seiied  by  the  insut^ents.     A  party  of  the  trainbands  of  London, 

rcbcd  under  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  against  them,  deserted  to 

I  rebels  in  a  mass  with  shouts  of  "  A  Wyatt !  a  Wyatt  I  we  are  all 

Iglishineii ! "      Had  the  Insurgents  moved  quickly  on  the  capital,  its 

would  at  once  have  been  flung  open  and  success  would  have 

Bui  in  the  critical  moment  Mary  was  saved  by  her 

^nly  cuumge.      Riding  boldly  to  the  Guildhall  she  appealed  willi 

n's  voite  "  to  the  loyalty  of  the  citiiens,  and  when  Wyali  ap- 

on  ilie  Southwark  bank  the  bridge  was  secured.     The  issue 

n  the  (jucslion  which  ^idc  London  would  take  :  and  the  insur- 

nt  leader  pushed  desperately  up  the  Thames,  seized  a  bridge  ai 

bngslon,   threw   his  force  across  the   river,   and   marched   rapidly 

It  oti  the  enpilnl.     The  night  march  along  miry  roads  wearied  and 

niied  his  men,  the  bulk  nf  whom  were  cut  off  from  their  leader 

royal  force  which   had  gathered    in  the  fields  at  what  is  now 

t  Park  l-iHTitr,  1ml  Wyatt  himself,  with  a  handful  of  followers, 

1    desperately  on   to   Temple  Bar.      "  I  have   kept   touch,"  he 

d  a»  he  sank  exhausted  at  the  gate  :  but  it  was  dosed,  his  adherents 

c  powerless  to  effect  their  promised  diversion  in  his  favour, 

i  Ihe  daring  leader  was  sciied  and  sent  lo  the  Tower. 

I^Tbe  murage  of  the  Queen,  who  had  refused  t»  lly  even  while  the 

!  marching  beneath  her  palace  walls,  was  only  equalled 

f  her  (crnble  revenge.      Ihe  hour  was  come  when  the  I'rotestanls 

r  feel,  and  she   struck    without   mercy.       Lady  Jane,  her 

er,  her  husband,  and  her  uncle  atoned  for  the  ambition  of  the 

c  of  Suffolk  by  the  death  of  traitors.      Wy.itt  and  his  chief  nd- 

I  followed  them  to  execution,  while  the  bodies  of  the   poorer 

redangling  on  gibbets  round  London.    Elizabeth,  who  iiad 

iriih  some  reason  been  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  insurrectitiu,  was 

*ent  to  the  Tower ;  and  only  saved  from  d:ath  by  the  interposition  of 

the  Coundl.     But  tlie  failure  of  the  revolt  not  only  crushed  the  Pro- 

t  party,  it  secured  the  marriage  on  which  Mary  was  resolved. 

«d  it  to  wring  a  reluctant  consent  from  the  Parliament,  and 

g  Philip  at  Winchester  in  the  ensuing  summer  became  his  wife. 

fe  tmnporiiing  measures  to  '.vhich  (he  Queen  had  been  forced  by  the 

"  tr  difficulties  of  her  reign  could  now  be  laid  safely  aside.     Mary 

•  resolved  to  bring  about  a  Eubmission  to  Rome  ;  and  her  minister 

nJiner  fell  back  on  the  old  ecclesiastical  order,  as  the  modemie  party 

ich  had  supported  the  policy  of  tlenry  the  Eighth  saw  its  hopes  dis- 

r,und  ranged  hiniseirdeRnitetyon  thu  side  of  a  unity  which  could 

K  oa\y  be  brought  abuut  by  a  reconcilialidn  wiih  the  I'apacy.     Th.? 


Spanish  matt^"*  .      ^     The  ^"    ,1,- aubm'"'""  ,  „i,i, 

ihat  oi  P"*!''     'Ji.ud  itey  '*""■  "'  ' ;  ro  tent"  i*"  '""^  „PL 

I  Lento  ""Pi  J  hoped  to  P«'8=  *"',*!,,„»"■>».  »"''  '","!,, 
btnesvs  of  C""™'!  „„t  counsel.  B"t  »»='       ,  j„  Qu„n. 

U  was  a  "«'™"',*"°  had  take"  »f "'»  ?'  ™l,  h»«««' 
"""'  "'"iSe.f,  S  EPS!""  "T.  r  »S«  »'  "ftL 
l.».ly,  hy  >he  SP"'"  I,    ,t,  failure  «'  ""'^    «„  itol  >t^ 

,;«h  *e  ""^"iiU.  M»':V,'"':i  a'  to.  »"'"^U'i 

,5iS  *e  «PP°»""  „     B«.  Ihe  '.u»  »»'*  ,P  ,.S„,a...  1 
1  wotW  P*  <*eaih  began-        _^  „™^cution.     "  "'^,_  ,,„„  ol 


—  ^^-n-icted.  wia'I  l^ „  last  inasicic"i  — 

fSau     But  Ihe  '.«»»>"*, ^  ,.S„,a«.  ' 
, --\:''Srhou"'P"«~"T;de.    The.to^"'? 


Ijtlic  l-rui" — "  „ 
wotK  "•  — -  ..-1,  hour  oi  K' — --  ,„  ^;-  The  story  *"  - 
,,vived  in  *c  darn  ^^^^  to  cue  ^  „|,io  , 

OTde.pneJiP»«erin  ^  ^^„,rf  »,„. 
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darkness  with  her  children  in  the  porch  of  St.  Botolph's  beside  Aldgate. 
''Now  when  the  sheriff  his  company  came  against  St.  Botolph's 
Church,  Elizabeth  cried,  saying, '  O  my  dear  father !  Mother  !  mother  ! 
here  is  my  father  led  away ! '  Then  cried  his  wife,  *  Rowland,  Rowland, 
where  art  thoir?' — ^for  it  was  a  very  dark  morning,  that  the  one  could 
not  sec  the  other.  Dr.  Taylor  answered,  *  I  am  here,  dear  wife,'  and 
stayed.  The  sherifTs  men  would  have  led  him  forth,  but  the  sheriff 
said, '  Stay  a  little,  masters,  I  pray  you,  and  let  him  speak  to  his  wife.' 
Then  came  she  to  him,  and  he  took  his  daughter  Mary  in  his  arms,  and 
he  and  his  wife  and  Elizabeth  knelt  down  and  said  the  Lord's  prayer. 
At  which  sight  the  sheriff  wept  apace,  and  so  did  divers  others  of  the 
company.  After  they  had  prayed  he  rose  up  and  kissed  his  wife  and 
shook  her  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *  Farewell,  my  dear  wife,  be  of  good 
comfort,  for  I  am  quiet  in  my  conscience  !  God  shall  still  be  a  father 
to  my  children.'  .  .  .  Then  said  his  wife,  *God  be  with  thee,  dear 
Rowland !  I  will,  with  God's  grace,  meet  thee  at  Hadleigh.'  ...  All 
the  way  Dr.  Taylor  was  merry  and  cheerful  as  one  that  accounted 
himself  going  to  a  most  pleasant  banquet  or  bridal.  .  .  .  Coming 
within  two  miles  of  Hadleigh  he  desired  to  light  off  his  horse,  which 
done  he  leaped  and  set  a  frisk  or  twain  as  men  commonly  do  for 
dancing.  *Why,  master  Doctor,'  quoth  the  Sheriff,  *how  do  you 
now?'  He  answered,  *  Well,  God  be  praised.  Master  Sheriff,  never 
better ;  for  now  I  know  I  am  almost  at  home.  I  lack  not  past  two 
stiles  to  go  over,  and  I  am  even  at  my  Father's  house ! '  .  .  .  The 
streets  of  Hadleigh  were  beset  on  both  sides  with  men  and  women  of 
the  town  and  country  who  waited  to  see  him  ;  whom  when  they  beheld 
so  led  to  death,  with  weeping  eyes  and  lamentable  voices,  they  cried, 
*  Ah,  good  Lord !  there  goeth  our  good  shepherd  from  us  ! ' "  The  journey 
was  at  last  over.  " '  What  place  is  this,'  he  asked, '  and  what  meaneth  it 
that  so  much  people  are  gathered  together?'  It  was  answered,  *  It  is 
Oldham  Common,  the  place  where  you  must  suffer,  and  the  people  are 
come  to  look  upon  you.*  Then  said  he,  *  Thanked  be  God,  I  am  even 
at  home  !'....  But  when  the  people  saw  his  reverend  and  ancient 
face,  with  a  long  white  beard,  they  buEsl  out  with  weeping  tears  and 
cried,  saying,  *  God  save  thee,  good  Dr.  Taylor  ;  God  strengthen  thee 
and  help  thee  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  comfort  thee  ! '  He  wished,  but  was 
not  suffered,  to  speak.  When  he  had  prayed,  he  went  to  the  stake  and 
kissed  it,  and  set  himself  into  a  pitch-barrel  which  they  had  set  for 
him  to  stand  on,  and  so  stood  with  his  back  upright  against  the  stake, 
with  his  hands  folded  together  and  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  so 
let  himself  be  burned."  One  of  the  executioners  "  cruelly  cast  a  fagot 
at  him,  which  hit  upon  his  head  and  brake  his  face  that  the  blood  ran 
down  his  visage.  Then  said  Dr.  Taylor,*  O  friend,  I  have  harm  enough 
— what  needed  that  ?' "  One  more  act  of  brutality  brought  his  sufferings 
to  an  end.— "So  stood  he  still  without  either  crying  or  moving,  with  his 
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hands  folded  together,  till  Soyce  with  a  halberd  struck  him  on  the  head 
that  the  brains  fell  out,  and  the  dead  corpse  fell  down  into  the  fire." 

The  terror  of  death  was  powerless  against  men  like  these.     Bonner, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  to  whom,  as  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the 
Council  sate,  its  victims  were  generally  delivered  for  execution,  bat 
who,  in  spite  of  the  nickname  and  hatred  which  his  official  prominence 
in  the  work  of  death  earned  him,  seems  to  have  been  naturally  a  good- 
humoured  and  merciful  man,  asked  a  youth  who  was  brought  before 
him  whether  he  thought  he  could  bear  the  fire.    The  boy  at  once  hekl 
his  hand  without  flinching  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  which  stood  by. 
Rogers,  a  fellow-worker  with  Tyndale  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  among  the  Protestant  preachers,  died  bathing 
his  hands  in  the  flame  '*  as  if  it  had  been  in  cold  water."      Even  the 
commonest  lives  gleamed  for  a  moment  into  poetry  at  the  stake. 
"  Pray  for  me,"  a  boy,  William  Hunter,  who  had  been  brought  home 
to  Brentwood  to  suffer,  asked  of  the  bystanders.    ^'  I  will  pray  no  more 
for  thee,"  one  of  them  replied,  **  than  I  will  pray  for  a  dog."    "  *  Then/ 
said  William, '  Son  of  God,  shine  upon  me  ; '  and  immediately  the  sun 
in  the  elements  shone  out  of  a  dark  cloud  so  full  in  his  face  that  he 
was  constrained  to  look  another  way  ;  whereat  the  people  mused,  be- 
cause it  was  so  dark  a  little  time  before."    The  persecution  fell  heavily 
on  London,  and  on  Kent,  Sussex,  and  the  Eastern  Counties,  the  homes 
of  the  mining  and  manufacturing  industries ;  a  host  of  Protestants 
were  driven  over  sea  to  find  refuge  at  Strasburrr  or  Geneva.      But  the 
work  of  terror  failed  in  the  very  ends  for  which  it  was  wrought.      The 
old  spirit  of  insolent  defiance,  of  outrageous  violence,  was  roused  again 
at  the  challenge  of  persecution.      A  Protestant  hung  a  string  of  pud- 
dings round  a  priest's  neck  in  derision  of  his  beads.      The  restored 
images  were  grossly  insulted.      The  old  scurrilous  ballads  were  heard 
again  in  the  streets.      One  miserable  wretch,  driven  to  frenzy,  stabbed 
the  jiriest  of  St.  Margaret's  as  he  stood  with  the  chalice  in  his  hand. 
It  was  a  more  formidable  sign  of  the  times  that  acts  of  violence  such 
as  these  no  longer  stirred  the  i)eop]e  at  large  to  their  former  resent- 
ment.     The  horror  of  the  persecution  left  no  room  for  other  feelings. 
Every  death  at  the  stake  won  hundreds  to  the  cause  of  its  \'ictims. 
*'  You    have   lost    the    hearts  of  twenty   thousands  that   were  rank 
Papists,"  a  Protestant  wrote  to  Bonner,  **  within  these  tweK-e  months." 
Bonner  indeed,  never  a  very  zealous  persecutor,  was  sick  of  his  work  ; 
and  the  energy  of  the  bishops  soon  relaxed.  But  Mar>'  had  no  thought 
of  hesitation  in  the  course  she  had  begun.     "  Rattling  letters "  from 
the  council  roused  the  lagging  prelates  to  fresh  activity  and  the  mar- 
tyrdoms  went    steadily    on.      Two    prelates   had   already   perished ; 
Hooper,  the  liishop  of  Gloucester,  had  been  burned  in  his  own  cathe- 
dral city  ;  Ferrar,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  had  suffered  at  Cacr 
inarthen.      Latimer  and  Bishop  Ridley  of  London  were  now  draw; 
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from  their  prison  at  Oxford.      **  Play  the  man,  Master  Ridley,"  cried 
the  old  preacher  of  the  Reformation  as  the  flames  shot  up  around  him  ; 
"we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle  hy  God's  grace  in  England  as  I 
trust  shall  never  be  put  out."    One  victim  remained,  far  beneath  many 
who  had  preceded  him  in  character,  but  high  above  them  in  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Church  of  England.      The  other  prelates  who  had  suffered 
had  been  created  after  the  separation  from  Rome,  and  were  hardly  re- 
garded as  bishops  by  their  opponents.      But,  whatever  had  been  his 
part  in  the  schism,  Cranmer  had  received  his  Pallium  from  the  Pope. 
He  was,  in  the  eyes  of  all,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  successor 
of  St.  Augustine  and  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  second  see  of  Western 
Giristendom.     To  bum  the  Primate  of  the  English  Church  for  heresy 
was  to  shut  out  meaner  victims  from  all  hope  of  escape.     Rut  revenge 
and  religious  zeal  alike  urged  Mary  to  bring  Cranmer  to  the  stake. 
First  among  the  many  decisions  in  which  the  Archbishop  had  prosti- 
tuted justice  to  Henry*s  will  stood  that  by  which  he  had  annulled  the 
King's  marriage  with  Catharine  and  declared  Mary  a  bastard.      The 
last  of  his  political  acts  had  been  to  join,  whether  reluctantly  or  no,  in 
the  shameless  plot  to  exclude  Mary  from  the  throne.     His  great  posi- 
tion too  made  him  more  than  any  man  the  representative  of  the  reli- 
gious revolution  which  had  passed  over  the  land.      His  figure  stood 
with    those  of  Henry  and  of  Cromwell  on   the    frontispiece  of  the 
English  Bible.     The  decisive  change  which  had  been  given  to  the 
character   of  the    Reformation  under    Edward  was    due    wholly  to 
Cranmer.      It  was  his  voice   that  men  heard  and  still  hear    in  the 
accents  of  the  English  Liturgy.      As  an  Archbishop,  Cranmer's  judg- 
ment rested  with  no  meaner  tribunal  than   that  of   Rome,  and  his 
execution  had  been   necessarily   delayed   till    its   sentence  could  be 
given.     But  the  courage  which  he  had  shown  since  the  accession  of 
Mary  gave  way  the  moment  his  final   doom  was  announced.      The 
morsd  cowardice  which  had  displayed   itself  in    his  miserable  com- 
pliance with  the  lust  and  despotism  of  Henry  displayed  itself  again 
in  six  successive  recantations  by  which  he  hoped  to  purchase  pardon. 
But  pardon  was  impossible  ;  and  Cranmer' s  strangely  mingled  nature 
found  a  power  in  its  very  weakness  when  he  was  brought  into  the 
church  of  Sl  Mary  at  Oxford  to  repeat  his  recantation  on  the  way  to 
the  stake.     **  Now,"  ended  his  address  to  the  hushed  congregation 
before  him,  "  now  I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  troublcth  my  con- 
science more  than  any  other  thing  that  ever  I  said  or  did  in  my  life, 
and  that  is  the  setting  abroad  of  writings  contrary  to  the  truth  ;  which 
here  I  now  renounce  and  refuse  as  things  written  by  my  hand  contrary 
to  the  truth  which  I  thought  in   my  heart,   and  written  for  fear  of 
death  to  save  my  life,  if  it  might  be.      And,  forasmuch  as  my  hand 
offended  in  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand  therefore  shall 
be  the  first  punished  ;  for   if  I  come  to   the   fire,    it  shall   be  the 
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first  burned."  *^  This  was  the  hand  that  wrote  it,"  he  again  ex- 
claimed at  the  stake,  '^ therefore  it  shall  suffer  first  punishment;" 
and  holding  it  steadily  in  the  flame  "  he  never  stirred  nor  Cfied"  till 
life  was  gone. 

It  was  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  a  popular  movement  that,  among 
a  crowd  of  far  more  heroic  sufferers,  the  Protestants  fixed,  in  spite  of 
his  recantations,  on  the  martyrdom  of  Cranmer  as  the  death-blow  to 
Catholicism  in  England.  For  one  man  who  felt  within  him  the  joy  of 
Rowland  Taxlor  at  the  prospect  of  the  stake,  there  were  thousands 
who  felt  the  shuddering  dread  of  Cranmer.  The  triumphant  cry  of 
Latimer  could  reach  only  hearts  as  bold  as  his  own ;  but  the  sad 
pathos  of  the  Primate's  humiliation  and  repentance  struck  chords  of 
sympathy  and  pity  in  the  hearts  of  all.  It  is  from  that  moment  that 
we  may  trace  the  bitter  remembrance  of  the  blood  shed  in  the  cause 
of  Rome  ;  which,  however  partial  and  unjust  it  must  seem  to  an  his- 
toric observer,  still  lies  graven  deep  in  the  temper  of  the  English  people. 
The  overthrow  of  his  projects  for  the  permanent  acquisition  of  England 
to  the  House  of  Austria  had  disenchanted  Philip  of  his  stay  in  the 
realm  ;  and  on  the  disappearance  of  all  hope  of  a  child,  he  had  left 
the  country  in  spite  of  Mary's  passionate  entreaties.  But  the  Queen 
slniggled  desperately  on.  She  did  what  was  possible  to  satisfy  the 
unyielding  Pope.  In  the  face  of  the  Parliament's  significant  reluctance 
even  to  restore  the  first-fruits  to  the  Church,  she  refounded  all  she  could 
of  the  abbeys  which  had  been  suppressed ;  the  greatest  of  these,  that  of 
Westminster,  was  re-established  in  1 5  56.  Above  all,  she  pressed  on  the 
work  of  persecution.  It  had  spread  now  from  bishops  and  priests  to  the 
j>eople  itself.  The  sufferers  were  sent  in  batches  to  the  flames.  In  a 
single  day  thirteen  victims,  two  of  them  women,  were  burnt  at  Stratford- 
le- 1  low.  Seventy-three  Protestants  of  Colchester  were  dragged  through 
the  streets  of  London,  tied  to  a  single  rope.  A  new  commission  for  the 
suppression  of  heresy  was  exempted  by  royal  authority  from  all  restric- 
tions of  law  which  fettered  its  activity.  The  Universities  were  visited; 
and  the  corpses  of  foreign  teachers  who  had  found  a  resting  place  there 
imder  Edward  were  torn  from  their  graves  and  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
penalties  of  martial  law  were  threatened  against  the  possessors  of 
heretical  books  issued  from  Geneva  ;  the  treasonable  contents  of  which 
indeed,  and  their  constant  exhortations  to  rebellion  and  civil  war, 
justly  called  for  stern  repression.  But  the  work  of  terror  broke  down 
before  the  silent  revolt  of  the  whole  nation.  Open  sympathy  began  to 
be  shown  to  the  sufferers  for  conscience'  sake.  In  the  three  and  a 
half  years  of  the  persecution  nearly  three  hundred  victims  had  perished 
at  the  stake.  The  people  sickened  at  the  work  of  death.  The  crowd 
round  the  fire  at  Smithfield  shouted  "Amen"  to  the  prayer  of  seven 
martyrs  whom  Bonner  had  condemned,  and  prayed  with  them  that 
( /0(l  would  strengthen  them.    A  general  discontent  was  roused  when,  in 
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spite  of  the  pledges  given  at  her  marriage,  Mary  dragged  England 
into  a  war  to  support  Philip — who  on  the  Emperor's  resignation  had 
succeeded  to  his  dominions  of  Spain,  Flanders,  and  the  New  World 
—in  a  struggle  against  France.  The  war  ended  in  disaster.  With 
characteristic  secrecy  and  energy,  the  Duke  of  Guise  flung  himself 
upon  Calais,  and  compelled  it  to  surrender  before  succour  could  arrive 
"The  chief  jewel  of  the  realm,"  as  Mary  herself  called  it,  was  suddenly 
reft  away ;  and  the  surrender  of  Guisnes,  which  soon  followed,  left 
England  without  a  foot  of  land  on  the  Continent.  Bitterly  as  the  blow 
was  felt^  the  Council,  though  passion<ite1y  pressed  by  the  Queen,  could 
find  neither  money  nor  men  for  any  attempt  to  recover  the  town.  The 
forced  loan  to  which  she  resorted  came  in  slowly.  The  levies  mutinied 
and  disp^ersed.  The  death  of  Mary  alone  averted  a  general  revolt,  and 
a  burst  of  enthusiastic  joy  hailed  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

8«cUon  III.— EUsabeth.    1558-1560. 

\AMiko9iius, — Camden's  "Life  of  Elizabeth."  P'or  ccclcsiaslical  matters, 
Strypc's  •*  Annals,"  his  lives  of  Parker,  (.iriiulal,  and  Whiigift,  an<l  the 
"Zurich  Letters"  (Parker  Society),  arc  important.  The  Slate  Papers  arc 
being  oilondared  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  fresh  li^)it  may  be  looked 
for  from  the  Cecil  Papers  and  the  documents  at  Simancas,  some  of  which  arc 
embodied  in  Mr.  Froude's  *'  History  '  (vols.  vii.  to  xii.).  We  have  also  the 
Burleigh  Papers,  the  Sidney  Papers,  the  Sadler  State  Paix;rs,  the  Ilardwickc 
State  Papers,  letters  publiiihed  by  Mr.  Wright  in  his  '*  Kli/abeth  and  her 
Times,"  the  collecti(ms  of  Murdin,  the  Egcrton  Paj)ers,  the  '*  Letters  of 
EUifiiheth  and  James  VI.,"  pub]ishe«i  by  Mr.  Hruce.  The  *'  Papicrs  dlitat  " 
of  Canlinal  Granvelle  and  the  French  despatches  published  by  Si.  Tculct  are 
valuable.] 

Never  had  the  fortunes  of  England  sunk  to  a  lower  ebb  than  at  the 
moment  when  Elizabeth  mounted  the  throne.  The  country  was 
humiliated  by  defeat  and  brought  to  the  verge  of  rebellion  by  the 
bloodshed  and  misgovemment  of  Mary's  reign.  The  old  social  dis- 
content, trampled  down  for  a  time  by  the  horsemen  of  Somerset, 
remained  a  menace  to  public  order.  The  religious  strife  had  passed 
beyond  hope  of  reconciliation,  now  that  the  reformers  were  partcc' 
from  their  opponents  by  the  fires  of  Smithficld  and  the  party  of  the 
New  Learning  all  but  dissolved.  The  more  earnest  Catholics  were 
bound  helplessly  to  Rome.  The  temper  of  the  Protestants,  burned  at 
home  or  driven  into  exile  abroad,  had  become  a  fiercer  thing,  and  the 
Calvinistic  refugees  were  pouring  back  from  Geneva  with  dreams  of 
revolutionary  change  in  Church  and  State.  England,  dragged  at  the 
heeis  of  Philip  into  a  useless  and  ruinous  war,  was  left  without  an  ally 
sa%'e  Spain ;  while  France,  mistress  of  Calais,  became  mistress  of  the 
Channel.  Not  only  was  Scotland  a  standing  danger  in  the  north, 
through  the  French  marriage  of  its  Queen  Mar>'  Stuart  and  its  conse- 
quent bondage  to  French  policy  ;  but  Mary  Stuart  and  her  husband 
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now  assumed  the  style  and  arms  of  English  sovereigns,  and  threatened 
to  rouse  evcr>'  Catholic  throughout  the  realm  against  Elizabeth's  title. 
In  presence  of  this  host  of  dangers  the  country  lay  helpless,  without 
army  or  fleet,  or  the  means  of  manning  one,  for  the  treasury,  already 
drained  by  the  waste  of  Edward's  reign,  had  been  utterly  exhausted 
by  Mary's  restoration  of  the  Church-lands  in.possession  of  the  Crown, 
and  bv  the  cost  of  her  war  with  France. 

England's  one  hope  lay  in  the  character  of  her  Queen.     Elizabeth 
was  now  in  her  twenty-fifth  year.      Personally  she  had  more  than  her 
mother's  beauty  ;    her   figure  was   commanding,  her   fare    long  but 
queenly  and  intelligent,  her  eyes  quick  and  fine.     She  had  grown  up 
amidst  the  liberal  culture  of   Henry's  court  a  bold  horsewoman,  a 
good  shot,  a  graceful  dancer,  a  skilled  musician,  and  an  accomplished 
schc^lar.     She  studied  every  morning  the  (ireek  Testament,  and  fol- 
lowed this  by  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  or  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
and  could  "  rub  up  her  rusty  Greek  "  at  need  to  bandy  pedantry  with 
a  Vice-Chancellor.     But  she  was  far  from  being  a  mere  pedant.     The 
new  literature  which  was  springing  up  around  her   found  constant 
welcome  in  her  court.  She  spoke  Italian  and  French  as  fluently  as  her 
mother-tongue.      She  was  familiar  with  Ariosto  and  Tasso.      Even 
amidst   the  aft'ectatiim  and  love  of  ana^^rams  and  puerilities  which 
sullied  her  Liter  years,  she  listened  with  delight  to  the'*  Faery  Queen,"* 
and  found  a  smile  for  "  Master  Spenser"  when  he  <ippcarcd  in  her 
presence.   Her  moral  temper  recalled  in  its  strange  contrasts  the  mixed 
blood  within  her  veins.     She  was  at  once  the  daughter  of  Henr)'  and 
of  Anne  Holey n.     From  her  father  she  inherited  her  frank  and  hearty 
address,  her  love  of  popularity  and  of  free  intercourse  with  the  people, 
her  dauntless  courage  and  her  amazing  self-confidence.     Her  harsh, 
manlike  voice,  her  impetuous  will,  her  pride,  her  furious  outbursts  d 
anger  came  to  her  with  her  Tudor  blood.     She  rated  great  nobles  as  if 
they  were  schoolboys  ;    she  met  the  insolence  of  Essex  with  a  box  on 
the  ear ;  she  would  break  now  and  then  into  the  gravest  deliberations 
to  swear  at  her  ministers  like  a  fishwife.     But  strangely  in  contrast 
with  the  viohmt  outlines  of  her  Tudor  temper  stood  the  sensuous,  self- 
indulgent  nature  she  derived    from  Anne    Boleyn.      Splendour  and 
pleasure  were  with  Elizabeth  the  ver)'  air  she  breathed.      Her  delight 
was  to  move  in   perpetual  progresses  from  castle  to  castle  through  a 
series  of  gorgeous  pageants,  fanciful  and  extravagant  as  a  caliph's 
drea-n.     She  loved  gaiety  and  laughter  and  wit.     A  happy  retort  era 
fini^lied  compliment  never  failed  to  win  her  favour.     She  hoarded 
jewels.     Her  dresses  were  innumerable.      Her  vanity  remained,  e\'en 
to  old  age,  the  vanity  of  a  coquette  in  her  teens.      No  adulation  was 
too  fub  t)me  for  her,  no  flattery  of  her  beauty  too  gross.     "  To  see  her 
was  heaven,"  Hatlon  told  her,  "  the  lack  of  her  was  hell."     She  would 
play  with  her  rings  that  her  courtiers  might  note  the  delicacy  of  her 
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hands :  or  dance  a  coranto  that  the  French  ambassador,  hidden  dex- 
terously behind  a  curtain,  might  report  her  sprightliness  to  his  master. 
Her  levity,  her  frivolous  laughter,  her  unwomanly  jests  gave  colour  to 
a  thousand  scandals.  Her  character  in  fact,  like  her  portraits,  was 
utterly  without  shade.  Of  womanly  reserve  or  self-restraint  she  knew 
nothing.  No  instinct  of  delicacy  veiled  the  voluptuous  temper  which 
had  broken  out  in  the  romps  of  her  girlhood  and  showed  itself  almost 
ostentatiously  throughout  her  later  life.  Personal  beauty  in  a  man  was 
a  sure  passport  to  her  liking.  She  patted  handsome  young  squires  on 
the  neck  when  they  knelt  to  kiss  her  hand,  and  fondled  her  "  sweet 
Robin,"  Lord  Leicester,  in  the  face  of  the  court. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  statesmen  whom  she  outwitted  held 
Elizabeth  almost  to  the  last  to  be  little  more  than  a  frivolous  woman, 
or  that  Philip  of  Spain  wondered  how  "a  wanton **  could  hold  in 
check  the  policy  of  the  Escurial.  But  the  Elizabeth  whom  ihcy  siiw 
was  far  from  being  all  of  Elizabeth.  The  wilfulness  of  Henry,  the 
triviality  of  Anne  Boleyn  played  over  the  surface  of  a  nature  hard 
as  steel,  a  temper  purely  intellectual,  the  very  type  of  reason  un- 
touched by  imagination  or  passion.  Luxurious  and  pleasure-lovin<:,^ 
as  she  seemed,  Elizabeth  lived  simply  and  frugally,  and  she  worked 
hard.  Her  vanity  and  caprice  had  no  weight  whatever  with  her  in 
state  affairs.  The  coquette  of  the  presence-chamber  became  the 
coolest  and  hardest  of  politicians  at  the  coimcil-board.  Fresh  from 
the  flattery  of  her  courtiers,  she  would  tolerate  no  flattery  in  the  closet ; 
she  was  herself  plain  and  downright  of  speech  with  her  counsellors, 
and  she  looked  for  a  corresponding  plainness  of  speech  in  return.  If 
any  trace  of  her  sex  lingered  in  her  actual  statesmanbhip,  it  was  seen  in 
the  simplicity  and  tenacity  of  purpose  that  often  underlies  a  woman's 
fluctuations  of  feeling.  It  was  this  in  part  which  gave  her  her  marked 
superiority  over  the  statesmen  of  her  time.  No  nobler  group  of 
ministers  ever  gathered  round  a  council-board  than  those  who 
gathered  round  the  council-board  of  Elizabeth.  Hut  she  was  the  in- 
strument of  none.  She  listened,  she  weighed,  she  used  or  put  by  tho 
counsels  of  each  in  turn,  but  her  policy  as  a  whole  was  her  own.  It 
was  a  policy,  not  of  genius,  but  of  good  sense.  Her  aims  were  simple 
and  obvious:  to  preserve  her  throne,  to  keep  England  out  of  war,  to 
restore  civil  and  religious  order.  Something  of  womanly  caution  anil 
timidity  perhaps  backed  the  passionless  inditTcrence  with  which  she  set 
aside  the  larger  schemes  of  ambition  which  were  ever  opening  before 
her  eyes.  She  was  resolute  in  her  refusal  of  the  Low  Coiuuries.  She 
rejected  with  a  laugh  the  offers  of  the  Protestants  to  make  her  "  head 
of  the  religion''  and  "mistress  of  the  seas."  But  her  amazing  success 
in  the  end  sprang  mainly  from  this  wise  limitation  of  her  aims.  She 
had  a  finer  sense  than  any  of  her  counsellors  of  her  real  resources  ; 
she  knew  instinctively  how  far  she  could  go,  and  what  she  could  do. 
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Her  cold,  critical  intellect  was  never  swayed  by  enthusiasm  or  by 
panic  either  to  exaggerate  or  to  under-estimate  her  risks  or  her  power. 
Of  political  wisdom  indeed  in  its  larger  and  more  generous  sense 
Elizabeth  had  little  or  none  ;  but  her  political  tact  was  unerring.    She 
seldom  saw  her  course  at  a  glance,  but  she  played  with  a  hundred 
courses,  fitfully  and  discursively,  as  a  musician  runs  his  fingers  over 
the  key-board,  till  she  hit  suddenly  upon  the  right  one.     Her  nature 
was  essentially  practical  and  of  the  present.     She  distrusted  a  plan 
in  fact  just  in  proportion  to  its  speculative  range  or  its  out-look  into 
the  future.     Her  notion  of  statesmanship  lay  in  watching  how  things 
turned  out  around  her,  and  in  seizing  the  moment  for  making  the  best 
of  them.     A  policy  of  this  limited,  practical,  tentative  order  was  not 
only  best  suited  to  the  England  of  her  day,  to  its  small  resources  and 
the  transitional  character  of  its  religious  and  political  belief,  but  it  was 
one  eminently  suited  to  Elizabeth's  peculiar  powers.     It  was  a  policy 
of  detail,  and  in  details  her  wonderful  readiness  and  ingenuity  found 
scope  for  their  exercise.     "  No  War,  my  Lords,"  the  Queen  used  to 
cr>'  imperiously  at  the  council-board,  "  No  War  ! "  but  her  hatred  of 
war  sprang  less  from  her  aversion  to  blood  or  to  expense,  real  as  was 
her  aversion  to  both,  than  from  the  fact  that  peace  left  the  field  open 
to  the  diplomatic  manoeuvres  and  intrigues  in  which  she  excelled 
Her  delight  in   the  consciousness  of  her  ingenuity  broke  ojt  in  a 
thousand  puckish  freaks,  freaks  in  which  one  can  hardly  see  any 
purpose  beyond  the  purpose  of  sheer  mystification.     She  revelled  in 
'* bye-ways"  and  "crooked  ways."    She  played  with  grave  cabinet^  as 
a  cat  plays  wi'/i  a  mouse,  and  wiih  much  of  the  same  feline  delight  in 
the  mere  embarrassment  of  her  victims.    When  she  wr^s  weary  of  mys- 
tifying foreign  statesmen  she  turned  to  find  fresh  sport  in  mystifying 
her  own  ministers.     Had  Elizabeth  written  the  story  of  her  reign  she 
would  have  prided  herself,  not  on  the  triumph  of  England  or  the  ruin 
of  Spain,  '.. :  on  the  skill  with  which  she  had  hoodwinked  and  out- 
witted every  statesman  in  Europe  .lurinr  .Ifty  years.     Nor  was  her 
trickery  without  political  value.     Ignoble,  inexpressibly  wearisome  as 
the  Queen's  diplomacy  seems  to  us  now,  tracing  it  as  we  do  through 
a  thousand  despatches,  it  succeeded  in  its  main  end.     It  gained  time, 
and  every  year  that  was  gained  doubled  Elizabeth's  strength.    Nothing 
is  more  revolting  in  the  Queen,  but  nothing  is  more  characteristic,  than 
her  shameless  mendacity.     It  w  s  an  age  of  political  lying,  but  in  the 
])rofusion  and  recklessness  of  her  lies  Elizabeth  stood  without  a  peer 
in  Christendom.    A  falsehood  was  to  her  simply  an  intellectual  means 
of  meeting  a  difficulty  ;  and  the  ease  with  which  she  asserted  or  denied 
whatever  suited  her  purpose  was  only  equalled  by  the  cynical  indif- 
ference with  which  she  met  the  exposure  c**  her  lies  as  soon  as  their 
purpose  was  answered.     The  same  purely  intellectual  view  of  things 
showed  itself  in  the  dexterous  use  she  made  of  her  very  faults.    Hef 
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levity  carried  her  gaily  over  moments  of  detection  and  embarrassment 
where  better  women  would  have  died  of  shame.  She  screened  her 
tentative  and  hesitating  statesmanship  under  the  natural  timidity  and 
vacillation  of  !ier  sex.  She  turned  her  very  luxury  and  sports  to 
good  account.  There  were  moments  of  grave  danger  in  her  reign 
when  the  country  remained  indifferent  to  its  perils,  as  it  saw  the 
Queen  give  her  days  to  hawking  and  hunting,  and  her  nights  to 
dancing  and  plays.  Her  vanity  and  affectation,  her  womanly  fickle- 
ness and  caprice,  all  had  their  part  in  the  diplomatic  comedies  she 
played  with  the  successive  candidates  for  her  hand.  If  political  neces- 
sities made  her  life  a  lonely  one,  she  had  at  any  rate  the  satisfaction 
of  averting  war  and  conspiracies  by  love  sonnets  and  romantic  inter- 
views, or  of  gaining  a  year  of  tranquillity  by  the  dexterous  spinning 
out  of  a  flirtation. 

As  we  track  Elizabeth  through  her  tortuous  mazes  of  lying  and  in- 
trigue, the  sense  of  her  greatness  is  almost  lost  in  a  sense  of  contempt. 
But  wrapped  as  they  were  in  a  cloud  of  mystery,  the  aims  of  her  policy 
were  throughout  temperate  and  simple,  and  they  were  pursued  with  a 
singular  tenacity.  The  sudden  acts  of  energy  which  from  time  to  time 
broke  her  habitual  hcsitatidh  proved  that  it  was  no  hesitation  of  weak- 
ness. Elizabeth  could  wait  and  finesse  ;  but  when  the  hour  was  come 
she  could  strike,  and  strike  hard.  Her  natural  temper  indeed  tended 
to  a  rash  self-confidence  rather  than  to  self-distrust.  She  had,  as 
strong  natures  always  have,  an  unbounded  confidence  in  her  luck. 
**  Her  Majesty  counts  much  on  Fortune,"  Walsingham  wrote  bitterly  ; 
**  1  wish  she  would  trust  more  in  Almighty  God."  The  diplomatists 
who  censured  at  one  moment  her  irresolution,  her  delay,  her  changes 
of  front,  censure  at  the  next  her  "  obstinacy,"  her  iron  will,  her  defiance 
of  what  seemed  to  them  inevitable  ruin.  "  This  woman,"  Philip's  envoy 
wrote  after  a  wasted  remonstrance,  ''  this  woman  is  possessed  by  a- 
hundred  thousand  devils."  To  her  own  subjects,  indeed,  who  knew 
nothing  of  her  manoeuvres  and  retreats,  of  her  "bye-ways"  and 
"  crooked  ways,"  she  seemed  the  embodiment  of  dauntless  resolution. 
Brave  as  they  were,  the  men  who  swept  the  Spanish  Main  or  glided 
between  the  icebergs  of  Baffin's  Bay  never  doubted  that  the  palm  of 
bravery  lay  with  their  Queen.  Her  steadiness  and  courage  in  the  pur- 
suit of  her  aims  was  equalled  by  the  wisdom  with  which  she  chose  the 
men  to  accomplish  them.  She  had  a  quick  eye  fur  merit  of  any  sort, 
and  a  wondeiful  power  of  enlisting  its  whole  energ>'  in  her  service. 
The  sagacity  which  chose  Cecil  and  \Valsingh<am  was  just  as  unerring 
in  its  choice  of  the  meanest  of  her  agents.  Her  success  indeed  in 
securing  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign  to  its  end,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Leicester,  precisely  the  right  men  for  the  work  she  set  them 
to  do  sprang  in  great  measure  from  the  noblest  characteristic  of  her 
intellect,      if  in  loftiness  of  aim  her  temper  fell  below  many  of  the 
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tempers  of  her  lime,  in  the  breadth  of  us  range,  in  the  universality 
its  sympathy  it  stood  far  above  them  all.  Klizabeth  could  talk  poetry^ 
with  Spenser  and  philosophy  with  Bruno ;  she  could  discuss  Euphuism 
with  Lyly,  and  enjoy  the  chivalry  of  Essex  i  she  could  turn  from  talk 
of  the  last  fashions  to  pure  with  Cecil  over  despatches  and  treasury 
books  ;  she  could  pass  from  (racking  traitors  with  Walsinghi 
settle  points  of  doctrine  with  Parker,  oi  to  calculate  with  Frobisher  tt 
chances  of  a  north-west  passage  to  the  Indies.  The  versatility 
many-sidedness  of  her  mind  enabled  her  to  understand  every  phase 
the  intellectual  movement  of  her  day,  and  to  fix  by  a  so 
its  higher  representatives.  Qui  the  greatness  of  the  Qi 
ail  on  her  power  over  her  people.  We  have  had  gfander  anil  nobii 
rulers,  but  none  so  popular  as  Elizibeth.  The  passion  of  love, 
loyalty,  of  admiration  which  finds  its  most  perfect  express 
"Faery  Queen,"  throbbed  as  intensely  through  the  veins  of  her 
meanest  subjects.  To  England,  during  her  reign  of  half  a  century, 
she  was  a  virgin  and  a  Protestant  Queen  ;  and  her  immorality,  her 
absolute  want  of  religious  enthusiasm,  failed  utterly  to  blur  the  bright- 
ness of  the  national  ideal.  Her  worst  acts  broke  fruitlessly  gainst 
the  general  devotion,  A  Puritan,  whose  hand  she  cut  off  in  a  freak  oC 
tyrannous  resentment,  waved  liis  hat  with  the  hand  that  was  left,  and 
shouted  "  God  save  Queen  Elisabeth  ! "  Of  her  faults,  indeed,  England 
beyond  the  circle  of  her  court  knew  little  or  nothing.  The  shiftings  aj{ 
her  diplomacy  were  never  seen  outside  the  royal  closet.  The  natioa 
at  lai^e  could  only  judge  her  foreign  policy  by  its  main  outlines,  \tf 
its  temperance  and  good  sense,  and  above  all  by  its  success.  " 
every  Englishman  was  able  to  judgeElizabeth  in  her  rule  at  home, 
love  of  peace,  her  instinct  of  order,  the  firmness  and  tnoderalion  of  faer 
government,  the  judicious  spirit  ofconciliaiion  and  compromise  among 
warring  factions  which  gave  the  country  an  unexampled  tranquillity  at 
a  time  when  almost  every  other  country  in  Europe  was  lorn  with  civil 
war.  Every  sign  of  the  growing  prosperity,  the  sight  of  London  as  it 
became  tlie  maK  of  the  world,  of  stately  mansions  as  they  rose  on 
every  manor,  told,  and  justly  told,  in  Eliialielh's  favour.  In  one  act 
uf  her  civil  administration  she  showed  the  boldness  and  originality 
of  a  great  ruler  ;  for  the  opening  of  her  reign  saw  her  face  the  social 
difficulty  which  had  so  long  impeded  English  progress,  by  the  issite 
of  a  commission  of  inquiry  which  ended  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  by  the  system  of  poor-laws.  She  lent  a  ready  patronage  to 
the  new  commerce ;  she  considered  its  extension  and  protection  as 
a  part  of  public  policy,  and  her  statue  in  the  centre  of  the  London 
Exchange  was  a  tribute  on  the  part  of  (lie  merchant  class  to  the 
interest  with  which  she  watched  and  shared  personally  in  its  enter- 
prises. Her  thrift  won  a  general  gratitude.  The  memories  of'the 
Terror  and  of  the  Martyrs  threw  into  bright  relief  the  aversion  from 
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bloodshed  which  was  conspicuous  in  her  earlier  rei^n,  and  never 
H'holly  wanting  through  its  fiercer  close.  Above  all  there  was  a  general 
confidence  in  her  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  national  temper.  Her 
finger  was  always  on  the  public  pulse.  She  knew  exactly  when  she 
could  resist  the  feeling  of  her  people,  and  when  she  must  give  way 
before  the  new  sentiment  of  freedom  which  her  policy  unconsciously 
fostered.  But  when  she  retreated,  her  defeat  had  all  the  grace  of 
victory ;  and  the  frankness  and  unreserve  of  her  surrender  won 
back  at  once  the  love  that  her  resistance  had  lost.  Her  attitude  at 
home  in  fact  was  that  of  a  woman  whose  pride  in  the  well-being  of  her 
subjects,  and  whose  longing  for  their  favour,  was  the  one  warm  touch 
in  the  coldness  of  her  natural  temper.  If  Elizabeth  could  be  said 
to  love  anything,  she  loved  England.  "  Nothing,"  she  said  to  her 
first  Parliament  in  words  of  unwonted  fire,  "  nothing,  no  worldly  thing 
under  the  sun,  is  so  dear  to  me  as  the  love  and  good- will  of  my 
subjects.*'  And  the  love  and  good-will  which  were  so  dear  to  her  she 
fully  won. 

She  climg  perhaps  to  her  popularity  the  more  passionately  that  it 
hid  in  some  measure  from  her  t!ie  terrible  loneliness  of  her  life.  She 
was  the  last  of  the  Tudors,  the  last  of  Henry's  children  ;  and  her 
nearest  relatives  were  Mary  Stuart  and  the  House  of  SulTolk,  one  the 
avowed,  the  other  the  secret  claimant  of  her  throne.  Among  her 
mother's  kindred  she  found  but  a  single  cousin.  Whatever  womanly 
tenderness  she  had,  wrapt  itself  .iround  Leicester  ;  but  a  marriage  with 
Leicester  was  impossible,  and  every  other  union,  could  she  even  have 
bent  to  one,  was  denied  to  her  by  the  political  difticultics  of  her 
position.  The  one  cry  of  bitterness  which  burst  from  Elizabeth 
revealed  her  terrible  sense  of  the  solitude  of  her  life.  **  The  Queen 
of  Scots,"  she  cried  at  the  birth  of  James,  "has  a  fair  son,  and  I  am 
but  a  barren  stock."  But  the  loneliness  of  her  position  only  reflected 
the  loneliness  of  her  nature.  She  stood  utterly  apart  from  the  world 
around  her,  sometimes  above  it,  sometimes  below  it,  but  never  of  it. 
It  was  only  on  its  intellectual  side  th.it  Elizabeth  touched  the 
England  of  her  day.  All  its  moral  aspects  were  simply  dead  to  her. 
It  was  a  time  when  men  were  being  lifted  into  nobleness  by  the  new 
moral  energy  which  seemed  suddenly  to  pulse  thr«)u;4h  the  whole 
fx^ple,when  honour  and  enthusiasm  took  colours  of  poetic  beauty,  and 
religion  became  a  chivalry.  But  the  finer  sentiments  of  the  men  an)und 
her  touched  Elizabeth  simply  as  the  fair  tints  of  a  picture  would  have 
touched  her.  She  made  her  market  with  equal  indilfcrenre  out  of  the 
heroism  of  William  of  Orange  or  the  bigotry  of  Philip.  The  noblest 
aims  and  lives  were  only  counters  on  her  board.  .She  was  the  one 
soul  in  her  realm  whom  the  news  of  .St.  Bartholomew  stirred  to  no 
thirst  for  vengeance  ;  and  while  Plngland  was  thrilling  with  its  triumph 
over  the  Armada,  its  Queen  was  coolly  grum!)ling  over  the  «:o-^l,  and 
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making  her  profit  out  of  the  spoiled  provisions  she  had  ordered  forlhe 
fleet  that  saved  her.  To  the  voice  of  gratitude,  indeed,  she  was  forlhe 
most  part  dc.if  She  accepted  services  such  as  »-ere  never  rendered  to 
any  other  English  sovereign  without  a  thouglit  of  return.  Walsingfaatn 
spent  his  fortune  in  saving  her  tife  and  her  throne,  and  she  left  him  to 
die  a  beggar.  But,  as  if  by  a  strange  irony,  it  was  to  this  very  want  of 
sympathy  that  she  owed  some  of  the  grander  features  of  her  charaaer. 
If  she  w.is  without  love  she  was  without  hate.  She  cherished  no  petty 
resentments;  she  never  stooped  to  envy  or  suspicion  of  ihe  men  who 
served  her.  She  was  indifferent  to  abuse.  Her  good-humour  was  never 
ruffled  by  the  charges  of  wantonness  and  cruelty  with  which  the  Jesuits 
filledeveryCourt  in  Europe.  She  was  insensible  to  fear.  Herllfcbecame 
at  last  the  mark  for  assassin  after  assassin,  but  the  thought  of  peril  was 
the  one  hardest  to  bring  home  lo  her.  Even  when  the  Catholic  plots 
broke  out  in  her  very  household  she  would  listen  to  no  proposals  for  the 
removal  of  Catholics  from  her  courL 

It  was  this  moral  isolation  which  told  so  strangely  both  for  good  and 
for  evil  on  her  policy  towards  the  Church.  The  young  Queen  was  not 
without  a  sense  of  religion.  But  she  was  almost  wholly  destitute  ot 
spiritual  emotion,  or  of  any  consciousness  of  the  vast  questions  with 
which  theology  strove  to  deal.  Wliile  the  world  around  her  was  being 
swayed  more  and  more  by  theological  beliefs  and  controversies,  Eliza- 
beth was  absolutely  untouched  by  them.  She  was  a  child  of  the  Italian 
Renascence  rather  than  of  the  New  Learning  of  Colet  or  Erasmus,  anil 
her  attitude  towards  the  enthusiasm  of  herlime  was  that  of  Lorenzo  de" 
towards  Savonarola.  Her  mind  wjs  unruffled  by  the  spiritual 
15  which  were  vexing  the  minds  around  her;  to  Eliiabelh  indeed 
re  not  only  unintelligible,  they  were  a  little  ridiculous.  She  had 
e  intellectual  contempt  for  the  superstition  of  the  Romanist  as 
for  the  bigotry  of  the  Protestant.  While  she  ordered  Catholic  images 
to  be  flung  into  the  iire,  she  quizzed  the  Puritans  as  "brethren  in  Christ." 
But  she  had  no  sort  of  religious  aversion  from  either  Puritan  or  Papist 
The  Protestants  grumbled  at  the  Catholic  nobles  whom  she  admitted 
to  the  presence.  The  Catholics  grumbled  at  the  Prote.iant  statesmen 
whom  she  called  to  her  council-board.  But  lo  Elizabeth  the  arrange- 
ment was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  She  looked  at  theo- 
logical differences  in  a  purely  political  light.  .She  agreed  with  Henry 
the  Fourth  that  a  kingdom  w.-^s  well  worth  a  mass.  It  seemed  an 
obvious  thing  lo  her  to  hold  out  hopes  of  conversion  as  a  means  of 
deceiving  Philip,  or  lo  gain  a  point  in  negotiation  by  restoring  the 
crucifix  to  her  chapel.  The  first  interest  in  her  own  mind  was  ihe 
interest  of  public  order,  and  she  never  could  understniid  how  tt  could 
fail  lo  be  first  in  every  one's  mind.  Her  ingenuity  set  itself  to  con- 
struct a  system  in  which  ecclesiastical  unity  should  not  jar  against 
the  lights  iif  conscience  ;  a  compromise  which  merely  required  outer 
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"conformity"  to  the  established  worship  while,  as  she  was  never  wear)- 
of  repeating,  it  "  left  opinion  free."  She  fell  back  from  the  very  first  on 
the  system  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  "  I  will  do,"  she  told  the  Spanish 
ambassador, '^  as  my  father  did.''  She  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Papal  See,  till  the  Pope's  summons  to  submit  her  claim  of  succession 
to  the  judgment  of  Rome  made  compromise  impossible.  The  first 
work  of  her  Parliament  was  to  declare  her  legitimacy  and  title  to  the 
crown,  to  restore  the  royal  supremacy,  and  to  abjure  all  foreign  authority 
and  jurisdiction.  At  her  entr>'  into  London  Elizabeth  kissed  the 
English  Bible  which  the  citizens  presented  to  her  and  promised 
"  diligently  to  read  therein."  Further  she  had  no  personal  wish  to  go. 
A  third  of  the  Council  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  people  were  as 
opposed  to  any  radical  changes  in  religion  as  the  Queen.  Among  the 
gentry  the  older  and  wealthier  were  on  the  conservative  side,  and 
only  the  younger  and  meaner  on  the  other.  But  it  was  soon  necessary 
to  go  further.  If  the  Protestants  were  the  less  numerous,  they  were 
the  abler  and  the  more  vigorous  party  ;  and  the  exiles  who  returned 
from  Geneva  brought  with  them  a  fiercer  hatred  of  Catholicism.  To 
every  Protestant  the  Mass  was  identified  with  the  fires  of  Smithfield, 
while  Edward's  Prayer-book  was  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  the 
Martyrs.  But  if  Elizabeth  won  the  Protestants  by  an  Act  of  Uni- 
formity which  restored  the  English  Prayer-book  and  enforced  its  use 
on  the  clergy  on  pain  of  deprivation,  the  alterations  she  made 
in  its  language  showed  her  wish  to  conciliate  the  Catholics  as  far  as 
possible.  She  had  no  mind  merely  to  restore  the  system  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate. She  dropped  the  words  "  Head  of  the  Church  "  from  the 
royal  title.  The  forty-two  Articles  which  Cranmer  had  drawn  up  were 
left  in  abeyance.  If  Elizabeth  had  had  her  will,  she  would  have 
retained  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  restored  the  use  of  crucifixes  in 
the  churches.  In  part  indeed  of  her  effort  she  was  foiled  by  the 
increased  bitterness  of  the  reformers.  The  London  mob  tore  down  the 
crosses  in  the  streets.  Her  attempt  to  retain  the  crucifix  or  enforce  the 
celibacy  of  the  priesthood  fell  dead  before  the  opposition  of  the  Pro- 
testant clergy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Marian  bishops,  with  a  single 
exception,  discerned  the  Protestant  drift  of  the  changes  she  was  making, 
and  bore  imprisonment  and  deprivation  rather  than  accept  the  oath 
required  by  the  Act  of  Supremacy.  But  to  the  mass  of  the  nation  the 
compromise  of  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  been  fairly  acceptable.  The 
bulk  of  the  clergy,  if  they  did  not  take  the  oath,  practically  submitted 
to  the  Act  of  Supremacy  and  adopted  the  Prayer-book.  <  )f  the  few  who 
openly  refused  only  two  hundred  were  deprived,  and  many  went 
unharmed.  No  marked  repugnance  to  the  new  worship  was  shown  by 
the  people  at  large ;  and  Elizabeth  was  able  to  turn  from  questions  of 
belief  to  the  question  of  order. 

She  found  in  Matthew  Parker,  whom  Pole's  dcnth  enabled  her  to 
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raise  lo  the  see  of  Canierbury,  an  agent  in  the  reorganiiation  of  the 
Church  whose  patience  and  maderaiion  were  akin  to  her  own.  Theo> 
logically  the  Primate  was  a  moderate  man,  but  he  was.  resolute 
restore  order  in  the  discipline  and  worship  of  the  Church.  The  whole 
machinery  of  English  religion  had  been  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the; 
rapid  and  radical  changes  of  the  past  two  reigns.  The  niajorily  of  the 
parish  priests  were  still  Catholic  iu  heart ;  sometimes  mass  was  cele- 
brated at  the  parsonage  for  the  more  rigid  Catholics,  and  the  new 
communion  in  church  for  the  more  rigid  Protestants.  Sometimes 
both  parties  knelt  together  at  the  same  altar-rails,  the  one  lo  receive 
hosts  consecrated  by  the  priest  at  home  afier  the  old  usage,  the  other 
wafers  consecrated  in  Church  after  the  new.  In  many  parishes  of  the 
north  no  change  of  service  was  made  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
new  Protestant  clergy  were  often  unpopular,  and  roused  the  disgust  of 
the  people  by  their  violence  and  greed.  Chapters  plundered  their  own 
estates  by  leases  and  fines  and  by  felling  limber.  The  marriages  ol 
the  clerg}-  became  a  scandal,  which  was  increased  when  the  gorgeous 
(estnients  of  the  old  worship  were  cut  up  into  gowns  and  bodices  for 
the  priests'  wives.  The  new  services  sometimes  turned  into  scenes  of 
utter  disorder  where  the  clei^y  wore  what  dress  they  pleased  and  the 
communicant  stood  ur  sate  as  he  liked  ;  while  the  old  altars  were 
broken  down  and  the  communion-table  was  often  a  bare  board  upon> 
trestles.  The  people,  naturally  enough,  were  found  to  be  "utterly 
devoid  of  religion,"  and  came  to  church  "as  lo  a  May  game."  Tq. 
the  difficulties  which  Parker  found  in  the  temper  of  the  teformera  and 
their  opponents  new  difficulties  were  added  by  the  freaks  of  the 
Queen.  If  she  had  no  convictions,  she  had  tastes  ;  and  her  taste 
revolted  from  the  bareness  of  I'rotestani  ritual  and  above  all  from 
the  marriage  of  priests.  "  Leave  that  alone,"  she  shouted  to  Dean 
Nowell  from  the  royal  doset  as  he  denounced  the  use  of  im^es — 
"stick  to  your  tent.  Master  Dean,  leave  that  alone !  "  When  Parker 
was  firm  in  resisting  the  introduction  of  the  crucifix  or  of  celibacy, 
Elizabeth  showed  her  resentment  at  his  firmness  by  an  insult  to  bis. 
wife.  Married  ladies  were  addressed  at  this  time  as  "Madam,*! 
unmarried  ladies  as  "  Mistress  ; "  and  when  Mrs.  Parker  advanced  ati 
the  close  of  a  sumptuous  entertainment  at  Lambeth  to  take  leave  of 
the  Queen,  Eliiabeth  feigned  a  momentary  hesitation.  "Madam," 
she  said  at  last,  "  I  may  not  call  you,  and  Mistress  I  am  loth  to  call 
you ;  however,  1  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer,"  To  the  end  of  her 
reign  indeed  Elizabeth  remained  as  bold  a  plunderer  of  the  wealth  of 
the  bishops  as  either  of  her  predecessors,  and  carved  out  rewards  for 
her  ministers  from  the  Church-lands  with  a  tjueenly  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  property.  Lord  Burleigh  built  up  the  estate  of  the  house  of 
Cecil  out  of  the  demesnes  of  the  see  of  Peterborough.  The  neigh- 
bourhood  of   Hatton  Garden  to  Ely  Place   recalls  the  spohalion  of 
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another  bishopric  in  favour  of  the  Queen's  sprightly  chancellor.  Her 
reply  to  the  bishop's  protest  against  this  robbery  showed  what  Eliza- 
beth meant  by  her  Ecclesiastical  Supremacy.  "  Proud  prelate,"  she 
vrotCy  "  you  know  what  you  were  before  I  made  you  what  you  are  ! 
If  you  do  not  immediately  comply  with  my  request,  by  God  I  will 
unfrock  yoiL"  But  freaks  of  this  sort  had  little  real  influence  beside 
the  steady  support  which  the  Queen  gave  to  the  Primate  in  his  work 
of  order.  She  suffered  no  plunder  save  her  own,  and  she  was  earnest 
for  the  restoration  of  order  and  decency  in  the  outer  arrangements 
of  the  Church.  The  vacant  sees  were  filled  for  the  most  part  with 
learned  and  able  men ;  and  England  seemed  to  settle  quietly  down 
in  a  religious  peace. 

The  settlement  of  religion  however  was  not  the  only  pressing  care 
which  met  Elizabeth  as  she  mounted  the  throne.  The  country  was 
drained  by  war ;  yet  she  could  only  free  herself  from  war,  and  from 
the  dependence  on  Spain  which  it  involved,  by  acquiescing  in  the  loss 
of  Calais.  But  though  peace  was  won  by  the  sacrifice,  France  re- 
mained openly  hostile  ;  the  Dauphin  and  his  wife,  Mary  Stuart,  had 
assumed  the  arms  and  style  of  King  and  Queen  of  England  ;  and  their 
pretensions  became  a  source  of  immediate  danger  through  the  pre- 
sence of  a  French  army  in  Scotland.  To  understand,  however,  what 
had  taken  place  there  we  must  cursorily  review  the  past  history  of 
the  Northern  Kingdom.  From  the  moment  when  England  finally 
abandoned  the  fruitless  effort  to  subdue  it  the  story  of  Scotland  had 
been  a  miserable  one.  Whatever  peace  might  be  concluded,  a  sleep- 
less dread  of  the  old  danger  from  the  south  tied  the  country  to  an 
alliance  with  France,  which  dragged  it  into  the  vortex  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War.  But  after  the  final  defeat  and  capture  of  David  in 
the  field  of  Neville's  Cross  the  struggle  died  down  on  both  sides 
into  marauding  forays  and  battles,  like  those  of  Otterburn  and 
Homildon  Hill,  in  which  alternate  victories  were  won  by  the  feudal 
lords  of  the  Scotch  or  Enghsh  border.  The  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chase" 
brings  home  to  us  the  spirit  of  the  contest,  the  daring  and  defiance 
which  stirred  Sidney's  heart "  more  than  with  a  trumpet."  But  its  effect 
on  the  internal  developement  of  Scotland  was  utterly  ruinous.  The 
houses  of  Douglas  and  of  March  which  it  raised  into  supremacy  only 
interrupted  their  strife  with  England  to  battle  fiercely  with  one  another 
or  to  coerce  their  King.  The  power  of  the  Crown  sank  in  fact 
into  insignificance  under  the  earlier  sovereigns  of  the  line  of  Stuart 
which  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  extinction  of  the  male 
line  of  Bruce.  Invasions  and  civil  feuds  not  only  arrested  but  even 
rolled  back  the  national  industry  and  prosperity.  The  country  was 
a  chaos  of  disorder  and  misrule,  in  which  the  peasant  and  the 
trader  were  the  victims  of  feudal  outrage.  The  Border  became 
a  lawless  land,  where  robbery  and  violence  reigned    utterly  without 
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check.  So  pitiable  seemed  the  state  of  the  kingdom  that  the 
clans  of  the  Highlands  drew  together  at  last  to  swoop  upon  it  as  a 
certain  prey  ;  but  the  common  peril  united  the  factions  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  victory  of  Harlaw  saved  the  Lowlands  from  the  rule  of  the 
Celt.  A  great  name  at  last  broke  the  line  of  the  Scottish  kings. 
Schooled  by  a  long  captivity  in  England,  James  the  First  retained  to 
his  realm  to  be  the  ablest  of  her  rulers  as  he  was  the  first  of  her  poet& 
In  the  thirteen  years  of  a  short  but  wonderful  reign  justice  and  order 
were  restored  for  a  while,  the  Scotch  Parliament  organized,  the  clans 
of  the  Highlands  assailed  in  their  own  fastnesses  and  reduced  to 
swear  fealty  to  the  "  Saxon  "  King.  James  turned  to  deal  with  the 
great  houses,  but  feudal  violence  was  still  too  strong  for  the  hand  of 
the  law,  and  a  band  of  ruffians  who  burst  into  the  royal  chamber  left 
the  King  lifeless  with  sixteen  stabs  in  his  body.  His  death  was  the 
signal  for  a  struggle  between  the  House  of  Douglas  and  the  Crown, 
which  lasted  through  half  a  century.  Order,  however,  crept  gradually 
in  ;  the  exile  of  the  Douglases  left  the  Scottish  monarchs  supreme  in 
the  Lowlands  ;  while  their  dominion  over  the  Highlands  was  secured 
by  the  ruin  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  But  in  its  outer  policy  the 
countr)'  slill  followed  in  the  wake  of  France  ;  every  quarrel  between 
French  King  and  English  King  brought  danger  with  it  on  the  Scottish 
border;  till  Henry  the  Seventh  bound  England  and  Scotland  together 
for  a  time  by  bestowing  in  1502  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Margaret 
on  the  Scottish  king.  The  union  was  dissolved  however  by  the  strife 
with  France  which  followed  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  war 
broke  out  anew,  and  the  terrible  defeat  and  death  of  James  the  Fourth 
'  at  Flodden  Field  involved  his  realm  in  the  turbulence  and  misrule  of 
I  a  minority.  His  successor  James  the  Fifth,  though  nephew  of  the 
j  Engli>h  King,  from  the  outset  of  his  reign  took  up  an  attitude  hostile 
to  Englan  I ;  and  Church  and  people  were  leady  to  aid  in  plunging 
the  two  countries  into  a  fresh  struggle.  His  defeat  at  Solway  Moss 
brought  the  young  King  broken-hearted  to  his  grave.  "  It  came  with 
a  lass,  and  it  will  go  with  a  lass,''  he  cried,  as  they  brought  him  on  his 
death-bed  the  news  of  Mary  Stuart's  birth.  The  hand  of  his  infont 
successor  at  once  became  the  subject  of  rivalry  between  England  and 
France.  Had  Mary,  as  Henry  the  Eighth  desired,  been  wedded  to 
Edward  the  Sixth,  the  whole  destinies  of  Europe  might  have  been 
changed  by  the  union  of  the  two  realms  ;  but  the  recent  bloodshed  had 
embittered  Scotland,  and  the  high-handed  way  in  which  Somerset 
pushed  the  marriage  project  completed  the  breach.  Somerset's  in- 
vasion and  victor)'  at  Pinkie  Cleugh  only  enabled  Mary  of  Guise,  the 
French  wife  of  James  the  Fifth,  who  had  become  Regent  of  the  realm  at 
his  death,  to  induce  the  Scotch  estates  to  consent  to  the  union  of  her 
child  with  the  heir  of  the  French  crown,  the  Dauphin  Francis.  From 
that  moment,  as  we  have  seen,  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  Queen  on 
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the  English  throne  became  so  formidable  a  d*ingcr  as  to  drive  Mary 
Tudor  to  her  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain.  But  the  danger  became 
a  still  greater  one  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  whose  legitimacy  no 
Catholic  acknowledged,  and  whose  religious  attitude  tended  to  throw 
the  Catholic  party  into  her  rival's  hands 

In  spite  of  the  peace  with  France,  therefore,  Francis  and  Mary 
persisted   in   their    pretensions  ;    and   a    French    force   landed   at 
Leithy  with  the  connivance  of  Mary  of  Guise.      The  appearance 
of  this  force  on  the  Border  was  intended  to  bring  about  a  Catholic 
rising.     But  the  hostility  between  France  and  Spain  bound  Philip, 
for  the  moment,  to  the  support  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  his  influence  over 
the  Catholics  secured  quiet  for  a  time.    The  Queen,  too,  played  with 
their  hopes  of  a  religious  reaction  by  talk  of  her  own  reconciliation 
with  the  Papacy  and  admission  of  a  Papal  legate  to  the  realm,  and  by 
plans  for  her  marriage  with  an  Austrian  and  Catholic  prince.     Mean- 
while she  parried  the  blow  in  Scotland  itself,  where  the  Reformation 
had  begun  rapidly  to  gain  ground,  by  secretly  encouraging  the  *'  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,"  as  the  nobles  who  headed  the  Protestant  party 
were  styled,  to  rise  against  the  Regent.     Since  her  accession  Eliza- 
beth's diplomacy  had  gained  her  a  year,  and  her  matchless  activity 
had  used  the  year  to  good  purpose.     Order  was  resrored  throughout 
England,  the  Church  was  reorganized,  the  debts  of  the  Crown  were  in 
part  paid  off,  the  treasury  was  recruited,  a  navy  created,  and  a  force 
ready  for  action  in  the  north,  when  the  defeat  of  her  Scotch  adherents 
forc^  her  at  last  to  throw  aside  the  mask.     As  yet  she  stood  almost 
alone  in  her  self-reliance.     Spain  believed  her  ruin  to  be  certain  ; 
France  despised  her  chances  ;  her  very  Council  was  in  despair.     The 
one  minister  in  whom  she  dared  to  confide  was  Cecil,  the  youngest 
and  boldest  of  her  advisers,  and  even  Cecil  tremblevl  for  her  success. 
But  lies  and  hesitation  were  no  sooner  put  aside  th.m  the  Queen's 
vigour  and  tenacity  came  fairly  into  play.  At  a  moment  when  D'Oysel, 
the  French  commander,  was  on  the  point  of  crushing  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  an  English  fleet  appeared  suddenly  in  the  Forth  and 
forced  the  Regent's  army  to  fall  back  upon  Leith.     The  Queen  made 
a  formal  treaty  with  the  Lords,  and  promised  to  assist  them  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  strangers.     France  was  torn  by  internal  strife,  and 
could  send  neither  -money  nor  men.     In  March,  Lord  Grey  moved 
over  the  border  with  8/xx)  men  to  join  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
in  the  siege  of  Leith.   The  Scots  indeed  gave  little  aid  ;  and  an  assault 
on  the  town  signally  failed.     Philip  too  in  a  sudden  jealousy  of  Eliza- 
beth's growing  strength  demanded  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise. 
But  Elizabeth  was  immovable.     Famine  did  its  work  better  than  the 
sword  ;  and  in  two  treaties  with  the  Scotch  and  English,  the  envoys 
of  Francis  and  Mary  at  last  promised  to  withdraw  the  French,  and 
leave  the  government  to  a  Council  of  the  Lords ;  and  acknowledged 
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IClizabeih's  title  to  her  throne.  A  Scotch  ParHament  at  once  declared 
Calvinism  the  national  religion.  Both  Act  and  Treaty  indeed  were  set 
aside  by  Francis  and  Mar\-,  but  Elizabeth's  policy  had  in  fact  broken 
the  dependence  of  Scotland  on  France,  and  bound  to  her  side  the 
strongest  and  most  vigorous  party  among  its  nobles. 

Section  IV.— England  and  Mary  Stnart.    1560— 157a. 

{Authorities,  — \s  before.  Rankers  **  English  History,"  **  History  of  the  Re- 
formation," by  Knox.  For  Mary  Stuart,  the  works  of  Buchanan  and  Leslie, 
Melville's  Memoirs,  collections  of  Keith  and  Anderson.  For  the  Dutch  revolt 
Motley's  "  Rise  of  the  Dulch  Republic,"  and  **  History  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands."] 

The  issue  of  the  Scotch  war  revealed  suddenly  to  Europe  the  vigour 
of  IClizabcth,  and  the  real  strength  of  her  throne.      She  had  freed 
herself  from  the  control  of  Philip,  she  had  defied  France,  she  had 
averted  the  danger  from  the  North  by  the  creation  of  an  English 
party  among  the  nobles  of  Scotland.    The  same  use  of  religious  di\n- 
sions  gave  her  a  similar  check  on  the  hostility  of  France.     The 
Huguenots,  as  the  French   Protestants  were  called,  had  become  a 
foniiidable   party  under  the  guidance  of  the  Admiral  Coligni,  and 
the  defeat  of  their  rising  against  the  family  of  the  Guises,  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  French  Catholics  and  were  supreme  at  the  Court 
of  Francis   and    Mary,  threw  them  on  the  support  and  alliance  of 
l\Iizabcth.    Hut  if  the  decisive  outbreak  of  the  great  religious  struggle, 
so  long  looked  for  between  the  Old  Faith  and  the  New,  gave  Elizabeth 
strength  abroad,  it  weakened  her  at  home.    Her  Catholic  subjects  lost 
all  hope  of  her  conversion  as  they  saw  the  Oueen  allying  herself  with 
Scotch  Calvinists  and  French  Huguenots  ;  her  hopes  of  a  religious 
compromise  in  matters  of  worship  were  broken  by  the  issue  of  a  Papal 
brief  wliich  forbade  attendance  at  the  English  service  ;  and  Philip  of 
Spain,  freed  like  herself  from  the  fear  of  France  by  its  religious  divi- 
sions, had  less  reason  to  hold  the  English  Catholics  in  check.     He 
was  preparing,  in  fact,  to  take  a  new  political  stand  as  the  patron 
of  Catholicism  throughout  the  world  ;  and  his  troops  were  directed 
to  support  the  Guises  in  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  after  the  death 
of  Francis  the  Second,  and  to  attack  the  heretics  wherever  they 
might  find  them.     "  Religion,''  he  told  Elizabeth,  "  was  being  xmAt 
a  cloak  for  anarchy  and  revolution."     It  was  at  the  moment  when 
the  last  hopes  of  the  English  Catholics  were  dispelled  by  the  Queen's 
refusal  to  take  part  in  the  Council  of  Trent  that  Mary  Stuart,  whom 
the  death  of  her  husband  had   left  a  stranger  in  France,  landed 
at    Leith.     Girl  as  she  was,  and   she  was  only  nineteen,   she  was 
hardly  inferior  in  intellectual  power  to  Elizabeth  herself,  while  in  fire 
and  grace  and  brilliancy  of  temper  she  stood  high  above  her.     She 
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brought  with  her  the  voluptuous  refinement  of  the  French  Renascence  : 
she  would  lounge  for  days  in  bed,  and  rise  only  at  night  for  dances 
and  music.  But  her  frame  was  of  iron,  and  incapable  of  fatigue  ; 
she  galloped  ninety  miles  after  her  last  defeat  without  a  pause  save  to 
change  horses.  She  loved  risk  and  adventure  and  the  ring  of  arms  ; 
as  she  rode  in  a  foray  to  the  north,  the  grim  swordsmen  beside 
her  heard  her  wish  she  was  a  man,  **  to  know  what  life  it  was  to 
lie  all  night  in  the  fields,  or  to  walk  on  the  cawsey  with  a  Glasg()w 
buckler  and  a  broadsword.''  Hut  in  the  closet  she  was  as  cool  and 
astute  a  politician  as  Elizabeth  herself:  with  plans  as  subtle,  but  of  a 
far  wider  and  grander  range  than  the  Queen's.  "  Whatever  policy  is 
in  all  the  chief  and  best  practised  heads  of  France,"  wrote  an  English 
envoy,  "whatever  craft,  falsehood, and  deceit  is  in  all  the  sulnle brains 
of  Scotland,  is  either  fresh  in  this  woman's  memory,  or  she  can  fetch 
it  out  with  a  wet  finger."  Her  beauty,  her  exquisite  grace  of  maniicr, 
her  generosity  of  temper  and  warmth  of  aflfeciion,  her  franknc-s  of 
speech,  her  sensibility,  her  gaiety,  her  womanly  tears,  her  manlike 
courage,  the  play  and  freedom  of  her  nature,  the  fl.ishcs  of  poetry 
that  broke  from  her  at  every  intense  moment  of  her  life,  thing  a  spell 
over  friend  or  foe  which  has  only  deepened  with  the  lapse  of  years. 
Even  to  Knollys,  the  sternest  Puritan  of  his  day,  she  seemed  in 
her  captivity  to  be  "a  notable  woman."  "She  scemcth  to  regard  no 
ceremonious  honour  besides  the  acknowledgement  of  her  estate  royal. 
She  showeth  a  disposition  to  speak  much,  to  be  bold,  to  be  pleasant, 
to  be  very  familiar.  She  showeth  a  great  desire  to  be  aven^'^ed  on  her 
enemies.  She  showeth  a  readiness  to  expose  herself  to  all  ]»crils  in 
hope  of  victory.  She  desireth  much  to  hear  of  hardiness  and  valiancy, 
commending  by  name  all  approved  hardy  men  of  her  coimtry  thou;^h 
they  be  her  enemies,  and  she  concealeth  no  cowardice  even  in  her 
friends."  As  yet  men  knew  nothing  of  the  stern  bigotry,  the  intensity 
of  passion,  which  lay  beneath  the  winning  surface  of  Mary's  woman 
hood.  But  they  at  once  recognized  her  [:oliiical  ability.  She  h;'.il 
seized  eagerly  on  the  new  strength  which  was  given  her  by  her  hus- 
band's death.  Her  cause  was  no  lonj^^er  hampered,  either  in  Scotlaivl 
or  in  England,  by  a  national  jealousy  of  French  interference.  It  w.js 
with  a  resolve  to  break  the  league  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Scotcii 
Protestants,  to  unite  her  own  realm  around  her,  and  thus  to  j^ive  a  firm 
base  for  her  intrigues  among  the  English  Catholics,  that  Mnry  landed 
at  Lcith.  The  effect  of  her  presence  was  marvellous.  Ilcr  personal 
fascination  revived  the  national  loyalty,  and  swept  all  Scotland  to  her 
feet.  Knox,  the  greatest  and  sternest  of  the  Calvinistic  preachers, 
alone  withstood  her  s|xj11.  The  rough  Scotch  nobles  owned  that  there 
was  in  Mary  "some  enchantment  whereby  men  are  bewitched."  A 
promise  of  religious  toleration  united  her  subjects  in  suj)j)ort  of  the 
claim  which  she  advanced  to  be  named  Elizabeth's  successor.      Hut 
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the  question  of  the  succession,  like  the  question  of  her  marriage, 
with  Elizabeth  a  question  of  life  and  death.  Her  wedding  with  a 
Catholic  or  a  Protestant  suitor  would  have  been  equally  the  end  of  her 
system  of  balance  and  national  union,  a  signal  for  the  revolt  of  the 
party  which  she  disappointed  and  for  the  triumphant  dictation  of  the 
party  which  she  satisfied.  "  If  a  Catholic  prince  come  here,**  a  Spanish 
ambassador  wrote  while  pressing  an  Austrian  marriage,  ''the  first 
Mass  he  attends  will  be  the  signal  for  a  revolt."  It  was  so  with  the 
question  of  t!ie  succession.  To  name  a  Protestant  successor  from  the 
tlouse  of  Suffolk  would  have  driven  every  Catholic  to  insurrection. 
To  name  Mary  was  to  stir  Protestantism  to  a  rising  of  despair,  and  to 
leave  Klizabeth  at  the  mercy  of  every  fanatical  assassin  who  wished  to 
clear  the  way  for  a  Catholic  ruler.  "  I  am  not  so  foolish,"  was  the  Queen's 
reply  to  Mary,  **  as  to  hang  a  winding-sheet  before  my  eyes.** 

But  the  pressure  on  her  was  great,  and  Mar>'  looked  to  the  triumph 
of  Catholicism  in  France  to  increase  the  pressure.  It  was  this  which 
drove  Klizabeth  to  listen  to  the  cr>'  of  the  Huguenots  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  yielding  to  the  strength  of  the  Guises.  Hate  war  as 
she  might,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  dragged  her  into  the  great 
struggle  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  menaces  of  Philip,  money  and  six  thou- 
sand men  were  promised  to  the  aid  of  the  Protestants  under  Condd 
But  a  fatal  overthrow  of  the  Huguenot  army  at  Dreux  left  the  Guises 
masters  of  France,  and  brought  the  danger  to  the  very  doors  of  Eng- 
land. The  hopes  of  the  English  Catholics  rose  higher.  Though  the 
Pope  delayed  to  issue  his  Bull  of  Deposition,  a  Papal  brief  pronounced 
joining  in  the  Common  Prayer  schismatic,  and  forbade  the  attendance 
of  Catholics  at  church.  With  the  issue  of  this  brief  the  conformity  of 
worship  which  Klizabeth  had  sought  to  establish  came  to  an  end.  The 
hotter  Catholics  withdrew  from  church.  Heavy  fines  were  laid  on  them 
as  recusants  ;  fines  which,  as  their  numbers  increased,  became  a  valu- 
able source  of  supply  for  the  exchequer.  But  no  fines  could  compensate 
for  the  moral  blow  which  their  withdrawal  dealt. .  It  was  the  beginning 
of  a  struggle  which  Klizabeth  had  averted  through  three  memorable 
years.  Protest  :nt  f.maticism  met  Catholic  fanaticism.  The  tidings  of 
Dreux  spread  panic  through  the  realm.  Parliament  showed  its  terror 
by  measures  of  a  new  severity.  "  There  has  been  enough  of  words," 
said  the  Queen's  minister.  Sir  Francis  Knollys  ;  "  it  were  time  to  draw 
sword."  The  sword  was  drawn  in  a  Test  Act,  the  first  in  a  series  of 
penal  statutes  which  weighed  upon  English  Catholics  for  two  hundred 
years.  By  this  statute  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen  and  abjura* 
tion  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope  was  exacted  from  all  holders 
of  office,  lay  or  spiritual,  with  the  exception  of  peers.  Its  effect  was  to 
place  the  whole  power  of  the  realm  in  the  hands  either  of  Protestants, 
or  of  Catholics  who  accepted  Klizabeth's  legitimacy  and  her  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  in  the  teeth  of  the  Papacy.    Caution  indeed  was  used 
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Til  applying  Uiis  lest  to  the  laiiy,  but  pressure  was  more  roughly  put  on  I 
•.he  clergy.  Many  of  the  pariah  priests,  though  ihey  had  submitted  to 
tl»e  use  of  the  Prayer-book,  had  not  taken  the  oath  prescribed  by  the 
Act  of  Unifonniiy.  As  yet  Elltabeih  had  cautiously  refused  to  allow 
any  strict  mijuiry  into  their  opinions.  But  a  commission  was  now 
upcncd  by  her  order  at  Lambeth,  with  the  Primate  at  its  head,  to 
enffMCC  ihc  Act ;  while  ihirty-nine  of  the  Articles  drawn  up  under 
Edward  were  adopted  as  a  standard  of  faith,  and  acceptance  of  tlicni 
demanded  of  the  clergy. 

It  is  possible  that  EUiabellt  might  have  clung  to  her  older  [lohcy  of 
candlialian  had  she  foreseen  how  suddenly  the  danger  that  appalled 
her  was  to  pass  away.  At  this  crisis  she  was  able,  as  usual,  lo"count 
on  Fortune.''  TheassassinanonoftheDukeof  Guise  broke  up  his  party; 
a  policy  of  moderation  and  balance  prevailed  at  the  French  Court : 
Quharine  of  Mcdicis  was  now  supreme,  and  her  aim  was  still  an  aim  of 
pesice.  The  Queen's  good  luck  was  chequered  by  a  merited  huniilialiun. 
bbe  bad  sold  ber  aid  to  the  Huguenots  in  their  hour  of  distress  at  the 
pnce  of  the  surrender  of  Havre,  and  Havre  was  again  wrested  from 
her  by  ibe  reunion  of  the  French  parties.  Peace  with  France  in  the 
(uUotn  tig  spring  secured  her  a  year's  respite  in  her  anxieties  ;  and  Mary 
WAS  iillciiy  foiled  in  her  plan  for  bringing  the  pressure  of  a  united  Scot- 
land, backed  by  France,  to  bear  upon  her  rival.  But  the  defeat  only 
ifanw  her  on  a  yet  more  formidable  scheme.  She  was  weary  of  the 
nu^  of  religious  indifference  which  her  policy  had  forced  her  to  wear 
with  the  view  of  securing  the  general  support  of  her  subjects.  She  rc- 
,<.>Wcd  now  to  appeal  to  the  English  Catholics  on  the  ground  ofCatho- 
■  ism,  Next  to  the  Scottish  Queen  in  the  line  of  Wood  stood  Henry 
-  :;ian.  Lord  Damley,  a  son  of  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  and  grandson 
I  ^I3rgareI  Tudor  by  her  second  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  as 
il.iry  was  her  grandchild  by  Margaret's  hrst  marriage  with  James  the 
;  I'Uith.  Though  the  house  of  Lennox  conformed  to  the  new  system 
:  Koglish  worship,  its  sympathies  were  known  to  be  Catholic,  and  the 
tiDpes  of  the  Catholics  wrapped  themselves  round  its  heir.  It  was  by 
;t  mzicli  with  Henry  Stuart  tliat  Mary  now  determined  to  unite  the 
forces  of  Ctiholicism.  The  match  was  regarded  on  all  sides  as  a 
challenge  to  Protestantism.  Philip  had  till  now  looked  upon  Mary's 
'vvlcm  of  toleration  and  on  her  hopes  from  France  wiih  equal  suspicion. 
Hut  he  miw  drew  slowly  to  her  side.  "  She  is  the  one  gate,"  he 
owned,  "  through  which  KeUgion  can  be  restored  in  England.  All  the 
rest  arc  dosed."  It  was  in  vain  that  Elizabeth  strove  to  prevent  the 
maniage  by  a  threat  of  war,  or  by  secret  plots  for  the  seizure  of  Mary 
and  the  driving  of  Darnley  back  over  the  border.  The  Loids  of  the 
Coi^r«){ation  woke  with  a  start  from  iheirconfidcncein  the  Queen,  and 
"  IT  h«lf-brother,  Lord  James  Siuari.  better  known  as  P'arl  of  Murray, 
IWervil   his  Protestant  confederates.     But  their  revolt  was  hardly 
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declared  when  Mary  marched  on  them  with  pistols  in  her  bdt,  and 
drove  their  leaders  helplessly  over  the  border.    A  rumour  spread  thai 
she  was  in  league  with  Spain  and  with  France,  where  the  influences  of 
the  Guises  was  again  strong.     Elizabeth  took  refuge  in  the  meanest 
dissimulation,  while  the  announcement  of  Mary's  pregnancy  soon  gave 
her  a  strength  which  swefit  aside  Philip's  counsels  of  caution  and  dday. 
"  With  the  help  of  God  and  of  your  Holiness,"  Mary  wrote  to  the 
Pope, "  I  will  leap  over  the  wall."    Rizzio,  an  Italian  who  had  counsdled 
the  marriage,  still  remained  her  adviser,  and  the  daring  advice  he 
gave  fell  in  with  her  natural  temper.     She  demanded  a  recognition  of 
her  succession.     She  resolved  in  the  coming  Parliament  to  restoie 
Catholicism  in  Scotland  ;  and  to  secure  the  banishment  of  Murray  and 
his  companions.  The  English  Catholics  of  the  North  were  ready  to  revolt 
as  soon  as  she  was  ready  to  aid  them.     No  such  danger  had  ever 
threatened  Elizabeth  as  this,  but  again  she  could  "trust  to  Fortune." 
Mary  had  staked  all  on  her  union  with  Damley,  and  yet  only  a  few 
months  had  passed  since  her  wedding  day  when  men  saw  that  she 
*' hated  the  King.''    The  boy  turned  out  a  dissolute,  insolent  husband; 
and  Mary's  scornful  refusal  of  his  claim  of  the  "  crown  matrimonia],"  a 
refusal  which  Damley  attributed  to  Rizzio's  counsels,  drove  his  jealousjr 
to  madness.    At  the  very  moment  when  the  Queen  revealed  the  extent 
of  her  schemes  by  her  dismissal  of  the  English  ambassador,  the  young 
King,  followed  by  his  kindred  the  Douglases,  burst  into  her  chaimber, 
dragged  Rizzio  from  her  presence,  and  stabbed  him  brutally  in  an  outer 
chamber.  The  darker  features  of  Mary's  character  were  now  to  develope 
themselves.     Darnley,  keen  as  was  her  thirst  for  vengeance  on  him,  was 
needful  to  the  triumph  of  her  political  aims.     She  masked  her  hatred 
beneath  a  show  of  affection,  which  succeeded  in  severing  the  wretched 
boy  from  his  fellow-conspirators,  and  in  gaining  his  help  in  an  escape 
to  Dunbar.     Once  free,  she  marched  in  triumph  on  Edinburgh  at  tbe 
head  of  eight  thousand  men  under  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  while  Morton, 
Ruthven,  and  Lindesay  fled  in  terror  over  the  border.     With  wise  dis- 
simulation, however,  she  fell  back  on  her  system  of  religious  toleratioa. 
But  her  intrigues  with  the  English  Catholics  were  never  interrupted, 
and  her  Court  was  full  of  refugees  from  the  northern  counties.     **  Your 
actions,"  Elizabeth  wrote  in  a  sudden  break  of  fierce  candour,  "are  as 
full  of  venom  as  your  words  are  of  honey."    The  birth  of  her  child,  the 
future  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England,  doubled 
Mary's  strength.     "Your  friends  are  so  increased,"  her  ambassador 
wrote  to  her  from  England,  "that  many  whole  shires  are  ready  to  rebel, 
and  their  captains  named  by  election  of  the  nobility."    The  anxiety  of 
the  English  Parliament  which  met  at  this  crisis  proved  that  the  danger 
was  felt  to  be  real.     The  Houses  saw  but  one  way  of  providing  against 
it ;  and  they  renewed  their  appeal  for  the  Queen's  marriage  and  for  a 
settlement  of  the  succession.    As  we  have  seen,  both  of  these  measures 
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involved  even  greater  dangers  than  they  averted  ;  but  Elizabeth  stood 
alone  in  her  resistance  to  them.  To  settle  the  succession  was  at  once 
to  draw  the  sword.  The  Queen  therefore  on  this  point  stood  fimi.  The 
promise  to  marry,  which  she  gave  after  a  furious  burst  of  anger,  she 
was  no  doubt  resolved  to  evade  as  she  had  evaded  it  before.  But  the 
quarrel  with  the  Commons  which  followed  on  her  prohibition  of  any 
debate  on  the  succession,  a  quarrel  to  which  we  shall  recur  at  a  later 
lime,  hit  Elizabeth  hard.  It  was  "  secret  foes  at  home,"  she  told  the 
Commons  as  their  quarrel  passed  away  in  a  warm  reconciliation, "  who 
thought  to  work  me  that  mischief  which  never  foreign  enemies  could 
bring  to  pass,  which  is  the  hatred  of  my  Commons.  Do  you  think 
that  either  I  am  so  unmindful  of  your  surety  by  succession,  wherein 
is  all  my  care,  or  that  I  went  about  to  break  your  liberties.^  No! 
it  never  was  my  meaning ;  but  to  stay  you  before  you  fell  into  the 
ditch."  It  was  impossible  for  her  however  to  explain  the  real  reasons 
for  her  course,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  left  her  face  to  face 
with  a  national  discontent  added  to  the  ever-deepening  peril  from 
without. 

One  terrible  event  suddenly  struck  light  through  the  gathering 
clouds.  Mary  had  used  Damley  as  a  tool  to  effect  the  ruin  of  his 
confederates  and  to  further  her  policy,  but  since  his  share  in  Rizzio's 
murder  she  had  loathed  and  avoided  him.  Ominous  words  dropped 
from  her  lips.  "  Unless  she  were  freed  of  him  some  way,"  she  said, 
"  she  had  no  pleasure  to  live."  Her  purpose  of  vengeance  was  quick- 
ened by  her  passion  for  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  the  boldest  and  most 
unscrupulous  of  the  border  nobles.  The  Earl's  desperate  temper 
shrank  from  no  obstacles  to  a  union  with  the  Queen.  I)iv()rce  would 
free  him  from  his  own  wife.  Damley  might  be  struck  down  by  a 
conspiracy  of  the  lords  whom  he  had  deserted  and  betrayed,  and  who 
still  looked  on  him  as  their  bitterest  foe.  The  exiled  nobles  were 
recalled  ;  there  were  dark  whispers  among  the  lords.  The  terrible 
secret  of  the  deed  which  followed  is  still  wrapt  in  a  cloud  of  doubt  and 
mystery  which  will  probably  never  be  wholly  dispelled.  The  Queen's 
mood  seemed  suddenly  to  change.  Her  hatred  to  Darnley  passed  all 
at  once  into  demonstrations  of  the  old  affection.  He  had  fallen  sick 
with  vice  and  misery,  and  she  visited  him  on  his  sick  bed,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  follow  her  to  Edinburgh.  She  visited  him  again  in  a 
ruinous  and  lonely  house  near  the  palace,  in  which  he  was  lod^^ed  by 
her  order,  kissed  him  as  she  bade  him  farewell,  and  rode  gaily  back 
to  a  wedding-dance  at  Holyrood.  Two  hours  after  midnight  an  awful 
explosion  shook  the  city  ;  and  the  burghers  rushed  out  from  the  gates 
to  find  the  house  of  Kirk  o'  Field  destroyed,  and  Darnlcy's  body  dead 
beside  the  ruins.  The  murder  was  undoubtedly  the  deed  of  Both  well. 
His  servant,  it  was  soon  known,  had  stored  the  powder  beneath  the 
King's  bed-chamber  ;  and  the  Earl  had  watched  without  the  walls  till 
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[he  deed  was  done.  Bui,  in  spile  of  galliering  su^pi- 
cliaif  e  of  murder  made  formitlly  against  him  by  Lord  Lennox,  m 
serious  steps  were  taken  to  investigate  the  crime  ;  and  a  rumoui  that 
Mary  purposed  to  marry  the  murderer  drove  her  friends  to  despair. 
Her  agent  in  England  wrote  to  her  thai  "  if  she  married  that  nun  die 
would  lose  the  favour  of  God,  her  own  reputation,. ind  the  hearts  of  all 
England,  I  reland,  and  ScotUnd."  But  every  stronghold  in  the  klu);- 
dom  was  soon  placed  in  Bothwell's  hands,  and  this  step  wax  ibr 
prelude  lo  a  trial  and  acquittal  which  the  overwhelming  fbrcc  of  bit 
followers  in  Edinburgh  turned  into  a  bitter  mockery.  A  shamelc» 
suit  for  his  divorce  removed  the  last  obstuele  to  his  ambition  :  and  a 
seiiure  of  the  Queen  as  she  rode  lo  Linlithgow  was  followed  by  a 
marriuge.  In  a  monlh  more  all  was  over.  The  horror  *l  such  j 
marriage  with  a  man  fresh  from  her  husband's  blood  drovQ  the  whole 
nation  u\  revolt,  lis  nobles,  Carhotic  as  well  as  I'rolcstani,  gaibcre^ 
inarms  at  Stirling;  nnd  their  entrance  into  Edinburgh  rcniMd  tbe 
capital  into  insurrection.  Mary  and  the  Eari  advanced  iriih  a  (ait 
force  to  Seton  to  encounter  Ihe  Lords  ;  but  their  men  refused  tn  figkt 
and  Botliwcll  galloped  off  into  lifelong  exile,  while  ihe  Quern  was 
brought  back  la  Edinburgh  in  a  frcniy  of  despair,  Inssiijg  luck^iM 
words  tif  defiance  lo  the  curses  of  the  crowd.  Kroin  Edinbiuia 
she  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  ihe  fortress  of  Lochleven ;  as  iJie  pott 
of  her  life  she  ivas  forced  to  resign  her  crown  in  favour  of  hcf  diil, 
and  to  name  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  was  now  Teliiraia{ 
from  France,  as  regent.  In  July  the  babe  was  solemnly  crowned  a* 
James  the  Sixth. 

For  the  moment  England  was  saved,  but  the  niin  of  Marv's  ir^ftt 
had  not  come  one  instant  too  soon.     The  great  conflict  beiwL-en  iln 
two  religions,  which  had  begun  in  France,  was  slowly  widen  : 
general  struggle  over  the  whole  face  of  Europe.     For  f-ir 
balanced  policy  of  Catharine  of  Medicis  had  wrested  a  irvn  ■ 
Catholics  and  Huguenots,  but  Condd  and  the  Guises  again  ro-<-   . 
each  side  eager  lo  find  its  profit  in  the  new  troubles  which  n.-n-  lirtikc 
oui  In  Flanders.     Forthe  long  persecution  of  the  I'roicstants  (iicie,anil 
Ihe  unscrupulous  invasion  of  Ihe  constilutiaoal  liberties  of  the  Pn- 
vinces  by  Philip  of  Spain,  had  at  last  stirred  the  Netherlands  lutentt-, 
and  the  insurrection  was  seized  by  Philip  as  a  pretext  fof  dealing  a 
blow  he  had  long  meditated  at  the  (growing  heresy  of  this  poniuo  p* 
his  dominions.    At  the  moment  when  Maty  entered  Lochleven,  the 
Duke  of  Alva  was  starting  with  an  amiy  of  ten  thousand  men  on  lui 
nmrch  to  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  with  his  easy  triumph  Over  ihrit 
insurgent  forces  began  the  terrible  series  of  outrages  and  ira^mctc) 
which  h-ive  made  his  name  infamous  In  history,     Ni  event  couki  be 
more  embarrassing  to  Elizabeth  llian  the  arrival  of  Alv»  in  Flaoden. 
His  exttrp^ttton   of  heresy  there  would   prove  the  prelude  far  lu» 


>-i>peration  *rith  the  Guises  in  ihg  extirpation  of  lietesy  in  France. 
^A  iihout  counting,  too,  this  future  danger,  the  triumph  of  Catholicism 
<r:d  the  presence  of  a  Catholic  army  in  a  country  so  closely  connected 
.  'h  Engl.ind  at  nncc  levived  the  dreams  of  a  Catholic  rising  against 
•  T  throne  ;  while  the  news  of  Alva's  massacres  stirred  in  every  one  of 
1  I'nitcslant  subjects  a  thirst  for  revenge  which  it  was  hard  to  hold 
:  check.  Yet  lo  strike  a  blow  at  Alva  was  impossible,  for  Antwerp 
IS  tiie  great  man  of  English  tiade,  and  a  stoppage  of  the  trade  witli 
-  l.indcrs,  such  as  war  would  bring  about,  would  have  broken  half  the 
><-'chants  in  London.  Every  day  was  deepening  the  perplexities  of 
i.ijbcih,  when  Mary  succccdedin  makingher  escape  from  Lochleven, 
(rfe.iied  at  Langside,  where  the  enef|ty  of  Murray  promptly  crushed 
1-^  rising  of  the  Catholic  nobles  in  her  support,  she  abandoned  all 
.  pe  of  ScoiLind  ;  and  changing  her  designs  with  the  rapidity  of 
. '  n:us,  she  pushed  Jn  a  light  boat  across  the  Solway,  and  was  safe 
■  fijie  evening  fell  in  the  castle  of  Carlisle.    The  presence  of  Alva 

I  FUndcrs  was  -i  far  less  peril  than  the  presence  of  Mary  in  Carlisle. 
i  1  retain  her  in  England  was  to  furnish  a  centre  for  revolt ;  Mary 
ii'  rielf  indeed  thremened  that  "  if  they  kept  her  prisoner  they  should 

i.i^-eenatjgh  to  do  with  her."  Her  ostensible  di;miind  was  for  English 
III  in  her  restoration  lo  the  throne,  or  for  a  free  passage  to  France:  but 
ompliunce  with  the  last  request  would  h.ive  given  the  Guisesa  terrible 

le.ipon  against  Elizabeth  and  have  ensured  a  new,  French  interveniiim 

II  Scotland,  while  to  restore  her  by  arms  to  the  crown  she  had  lost 
wjis  impossible.  Till  Mary  was  cleared  of  guilt,  Murray  would  hear 
nothing  of  her  return,  and  Mary  refused  to  submit  to  such  a  trial  as 
» auld  clear  her.  So  eager,  however,  was  Eliiabelli  to  get  rid  of  ihe 
pressing  peril  of  her  presence  in  England,  that  Mary's  refusal  to  submit 
'I  .iny  trial  only  drove  her  lo  fresh  devices  for  her  restoration.  She 
ir'.;ed  upon  Murray  the  suppression  of  the  graver  charges,  and  upon 
■l.iry  the  leaving  Murray  in  actual  possession  of  the  royal  power  a* 

'  iic  price  of  her  return.  Neither  however  would  listen  to  terms  which 
iirificed  both  to  Elizabeth's  self-inierest  :  the  Regent  peisisled  in 
ii.ifging  the  Queen  with  murder  and  adultery,  while  Mary  refused 
irlier  to  answer  or  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  her  infant  son.  The 
r  I  iimph  indeed  of  her  bold  policy  was  best  advanced,  as  the  (jueen  of 
■'  nt»  had  no  doubt  foreseen,  by  siniple  inaction.  Her  misfortunes, 
ii'.T  leiolute  denials,  were  gradually  wiping  away  the  stain  of  her  guilt, 
.mil  winning  back  the  Catholics  of  EngUnd  to  her  cause.  Elizabeth 
(^Iwd  the  wolf  by  the  ears,"  while  the  fierce  contest  which  Alva's 
Hicie   rouied   in   the  Netherlands  and   in  France  was  firing  the 

*  of  the  two  great  parlies  in  Engl.ind. 
I   ibe  Court,  as   in    the   country,  the  forces   of  progress   and   of 
pIstaiKc  stood  at  last  in  sharp  and  declared  opposition  lo  each  other. 
iDl  4t  the  head  of  iho  Protestants  demanded  a  general  alliance 
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with  the  Protestajit  churches  throughout  Europe,  a  war  in  the  Lao 
Countiies  against  Alva,  and  the  uncondtiiona!  surrcndef  of  Maty  to 
her  Scotch  subjects  for  the  punishment  Ae  deserved.  The  Caihoiia 
on  the  other  hand,  backed  by  the  tnass  of  tite  Coiucrvalive  pittv  wilb 
the  Ouke  of  Norfoilc  at  its  head,  and  supported  by  the  wealthier  mer- 
chants who  dreaded  the  ruin  of  the  Flemish  trjde,  wcte  as  eaine»  in 
demanding  the  dismissal  of  Cecil  and  the  Protestants  from  the  council- 
board,  a  steady  peace  with  Spain,  and,  though  les'^  openly,  a  recognition 
of  Mary's  succession.  Eliiabctb  was  driven  to  teniponM  as  befon 
She  refused  Cecil's  counsels  ;  but  she  sent  money  and  anns  to  Ccod^, 
and  hampered  Alva  by  seizing  treasure  on  its  way  In  him,  and  bj 
pushing  the  quarrel  even  to  a  temporary  embargo  on  shipfiinj;  cither 
side  the  sea.  She  refused  the  counsels  of  Norfolk  ;  but  she  would  hear 
nothing  of  a  declaration  of  war,  or  give  any  judgement  on  the  charsf 
against  the  Scottish  Queen,  or  recognize  the  accessioa  of  Jame:  in  btt 
stead.  The  effect  of  Mary's  presence  in  England  was  seen  in  conspiraciei 
of  Norfolk  with  the  Northern  Earls  and  with  Spain.  Eliuibrth,rouMdln 
her  danger,  struck  quick  and  hard.  Mary  Stuart  was  given  in  chaijc 
to  Lord  Huntingdon.  Arundel,  Pembroke,  and  Lumlcy  were  secured, 
and  Norfolk  sent  to  the  Tower.  ISutthedisaslersuf  llieHu^uenoU  in 
France,  and  the  news  brought  by  a  papal  envoy  that  a  Bull  of  Dcpoulunt 
against  Eliiabeih  was  ready  at  Rome,  goaded  the  great  Caiholir 
lords  to  action,  and  brought  about  the  rising  of  the  houses  of  Ncvillt 
and  of  Percy.  The  entry  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  md  WM- 
moreland  into  Durham  proved  the  signal  for  revolt.  The  Bible  M 
Prayer-book  were  lorn  to  pieces,  and  Mass  said  once  more  at  tht  m 
of  Durham  Cathedral,  before  the  Earls  pushed  on  to  Doncaiterw 
army  which  soon  swelled  to  thousands  of  men.  1'heir  cry  « 
duce  all  causes  of  religion  to  the  old  custom  and  usage  ;  **  and  tba] 
of  Sussex,  her  general  in  the  north,  wrote  frankly  to 
"  there  were  not  ten  gentlemen  in  Yorkshire  that  did  allow  [«p| 
her  proceedings  in  the  cause  of  religion, '  But  he  was  as  b^al  ■ 
was  ftank,and  held  York  stoutly  while  the  Queen  ordered  Mary's 
removal  to  a  new  prison  at  Coventry.  The  storm  however  broke  »> 
rapidly  as  it  had  gathered.  The  mass  of  the  Catholics  throughout  the 
country  made  no  sign ;  and  the  Earls  no  sooner  halted  inesotale  m 
presence  of  this  unexpected  inaction  than  their  army  caught  the  puiic 
and  dispersed.  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  lied,  and  were 
followed  in  their  flight  by  Leonard  Dacres  of  Nawotih,  while  thru 
miserable  adherents  paid  for  their  disloyalty  in  bloodshed  and  niin. 
The  ruthless  measures  of  repression  which  closed  this  revolt  were  the 
first  breach  in  the  clemency  of  Elizabeth's  rule.  But  they  were  ngnf 
of  terror  which  were  not  lost  on  her  opponents.  It  was  the  general 
inaction  of  the  Catholics  which  had  failed  the  hopes  of  the  nonhcin 
Earls  1  and  Kome  now  did  its  best  to  stir  them  to  activity  by  publiihiq; 
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the  Bull  of  Excommunication  and  Deposition  against  the  Queen,  which 
had  been  secretl]-  issued  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  found  nailed 
In  a  spirit  of  Ironical  defiance  on  the  Bishop  of  London's  door.  The 
Catholics  of  Ihe  north  withdrew  stubbornly  from  the  national  worship. 
Everywhere  Ihe  number  of  recusants  increased.  Intrigues  were  busier 
than  ever.  The  regent  Murray  was  assassinated,  and  Scotland  plunged 
into  war  between  the  adherents  of  Ma.ry  and  chose  of  her  son.  Fiom 
the  defeated  Catholics  Mary  turned  again  Co  cheDukeof  Norfolk,  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  Che  Conservative  peers.  Norfolk  had  acquiesced 
In  the  religious  compromise  of  the  Queen,  and  professed  himself  a  Pro- 
testant while  he  intrigued  with  the  Catholic  party.  He  trusted  to  carry 
the  English  nobles  with  him  in  pressing  for  his  marriage  with  Mary,  a 
marriage  which  should  seem  to  take  her  out  of  the  hands  of  French  and 
Calhohc  intriguers,  to  inakeheran  Engl  ishwomai),  and  tosettlc  the  vexed 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  throne.  His  dreams  of  such  a  union 
with  Mary  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  detected  by  Cecil,  and 
checked  by  a  short  sojourn  in  the  Tower  ;  but  his  correspondence  with 
the  Queen  was  renewed  on  his  release,  and  ended  in  an  appeal  to  Philip 
for  ihe  inlervention  of  a  .Spanish  army.  At  the  head  of  this  appeal 
stood  the  name  of  Mary  ;  while  Norfolk's  name  was  followed  by  those 
of  many  lords  of  "  the  old  blood,"  as  the  prouder  peers  siyled  them- 
selves ;  and  the  significance  of  the  request  was  heightened  by  gather- 
ings of  Catholic  refugees  at  Antwerp  round  the  fugitive  le.iders  of  the 
Northern  Revolt  Enough  ofiheseconspiracies  was  discovered  to  rouse 
a  fresh  ardour  in  Che  menaced  Protestants.  The  Parliament  met  to  pass 
an  act  of  accamder  against  the  Northern  Earls,  and  to  declare  the  liicio- 
duction  of  Papal  Bulls  into  the  country  an  act  of  high  treason.  The 
rising  indignation  against  Mpry,  as  "  the  drtughcer  of  Debate,  who  dis- 
cord fell  doth  sow,"  was  shown  in  a  statute,  which  declared  any  person 
who  laid  claim  to  the  Crown  during  the  Queen's  life-iime  incapable  of 
ever  succeeding  to  it.  The  disaffection  of  chc  Catholics  was  met  by 
imposing  on  all  magistrates  and  public  officers  the  obligation  of  sub- 
scribing to  the  Articles  of  Faith,  a  measure  which  in  fact  transferred 
the  administration  of  justice  and  pabiic  order  lo  their  Protestant 
opponents.  Meanwhile  Norfolk's  treason  ripened  into  an  elaborate 
plot  Philip  had  promised  aid  should  the  revolt  actually  break  ouC ; 
buC  the  clue  to  these  negociaiions  had  long  been  in  Cecil's  hands,  and 
before  a  single  slep  could  be  taken  towards  the  practical  realiialion  of 
his  schemes  of  ambition,  ihey  were  foiled  by  Norfolk's  arresL  With 
his  death  and  that  of  Northumberland,  who  followed  him  to  the  scaf- 
fold, the  dread  of  revolt  within  the  realm  which  had  so  long  hung 
over  England  passed  quietly  away.  The  failure  of  the  two  attempts 
not  only  showed  the  weakness  and  disunion  of  the  party  of  dis- 
content and  reaction,  but  it  revealed  the  weakness  of  all  party 
feeling  before  the   rise   of  a   national   temper  which   was   springing 
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naturally  out  of  the  peace  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  which  a  growing 
sense  of  danger  to  the  order  and  prosperity  around  it  was  fi&st  turning 
into  a  passionate  loyalty  to  the  Queen.  It  was  not  merely  against 
Cecil's  watchfulness  or  Elizabeth's  cunning  that  Mary  and  Philip 
and  the  Pcrcies  dashed  themselves  in  vain ;  it  was  against  a  new 
England. 

Section  v.— The  England  of  Blixabeth. 

[Authori/us. — For  our  constitutional  history  we  have  D* Ewes'  Joamakand 
Townshend's  **  Journal  of  Parliamentary  Proceedings  from  1580  to  1601,"  the 
first  detailed  account  wc  ]>os«>ess  of  the  proceedings  of  our  House  of  Commons. 
The  general  survey  given  by  Hallam  C Constitutional  History")  is  as  judidoiis 
as  it  is  able.  Macphcrson  in  his  **  Annals  of  Commerce  "  gives  details  of  the 
expansion  of  English  trade  ;  and  Hakluyt's  "Collection  of  Voyages"  tells  of 
its  activity.  Some  valuable  details  are  added  by  Mr.  Froude.  The  general 
literary  histor>'  is  given  by  Craik  (**  History  of  English  Literature"),  who  has 
devoted  a  separate  work  to  Spenser  and  his  times :  and  the  sober  but  narrow 
estimate  of  Mr.  Hallam  (*'  Literary  History")  may  be  contrasted  with  the  more 
brilliant  though  Ic^"  balanced  comments  of  M.  Taine  on  the  writers  of  the 
Renascence.  A  crowil  of  biographers  mark  the  new  importance  of  individual 
life  and  action.] 

**  I  have  desirjd,"  Elizabeth  said  proudly  to  her  Parliament,  '*to 
have  the  obedience  of  my  subjects  by  love,  and  not  by  compulsion.' 
It  was  a  love  fairly  won  by  justice  and  good  government.     Buried  as 
she  seemed  in  foreign  negotiations  and  intrigues,  Elizabeth  was  aboi-e 
all  an  English  sovereign.     She  devoted  herself  ably  and  energetically 
to  the  task  of  civil  administration.     At  the  first  moment  of  relief  firom 
the  pressure  of  outer  troubles,  she  faced  the  two  main  causes  of  internal 
disorder.     The  debasement  of  the  coinage  was  brought  to  an  end  in 
1560.    In  1 561  a  commission  was  issued  t^  inquire  int'^  the  best  means 
of  facing  the  problem  of  social  discontent.      Time,  and  the  natural 
developement  of  new  branches  of  industry,  were  working  quietly  for 
the  relief  of  the  glutted  labour-market ;  but  a  vast  mass  of  disorder  still 
existed  in  England,  which  found  a  constant  ground  of  resentment  in 
the  enclosures  and  evictions  which   accompanied  the  progress  of 
agricultural  change.     It  was  on  this  host  of  "  broken  men  "  that  ever)* 
rebellion  could  count  for  support ;  their  mere  existence  indeed  was  an 
encouragement  to  civil  war ;  while  in  peace  their  presence  was  felt  in 
the  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  in  gangs  of  marauders  which  held 
whole  counties  in  terror,  and  in  "  sturdy  beggars  "  who  stripped  tra\'d- 
lers  on  the  road.     Under  Elizabeth  as  under  her  predecessors  the 
terrible  measures  of  repression,  whose  uselessness  More  had  in  vain 
pointed  out,  went  pitilessly  on  :  wc  find  t'lc  magistrates  of  Somerset- 
shire capturing  a  gang  of  a  hundred  at  a  stroke,  hanging  fifty  at  once 
on  the  gallows,  and  complaining  bitterly  to  the  Council  of  the  neces- 
sity for  waiting  till  the  Assizes  before  they  could  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
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the  6fty  others  hanging  beside  them.  But  the  Government  were 
dealing  with  the  difficulty  in  a  wiser  and  more  effectual  way.  The 
old  powers  to  enforce  labour  on  the  idle  and  settlement  on  the  vagrant 
class  weic  continued ;  and  each  town  and  parish  was  held  responsible 
for  the  rcHef  of  its  indigent  and  disabled  poor,  as  well  as  for  the  em- 
ployment of  able-bodied  mendicants.  But  a  more  efficient  machinery 
was  gradually  devised  for  carrying  out  the  relief  and  employment  of 
the  poor.  Funds  for  this  purpose  had  been  provided  by  the  collection 
of  alms  in  church  ;  but  the  mayor  of  each  town  and  the  churchwardens 
of  each  country  parish  were  now  directed  to  draw  up  lists  of  all 
inhabitants  able  to  contribute  to  such  a  fund,  and  on  a  persistent 
refusal  the  justices  in  sessions  were  empowered  to  assess  the  offender 
at  a  fitting  sum  and  to  enforce  its  payment  by  imprisonment  The 
principles  embodied  in  these  measures,  that  of  local  responsibility  for 
local  distress,  and  that  of  a  distinction  between  the  pauper  and  the  vaga- 
bond, were  more  clearly  defined  in  a  statute  of  1572.  By  this  Act  the 
justices  in  the  country  districts  and  mayors  and  other  officers  in  towns 
were  directed  to  register  the  impotent  poor,  to  settle  them  in  fitting 
habitations  and  to  assess  all  inhabitants  for  their  support.  Overseers 
were  appointed  to  enforce  and  superintend  their  labour,  for  which 
wool,  hemp,  flax,  or  other  stuff  was  to  be  provided  at  the  expense  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  houses  of  correction  were  established  in  every 
county  for  obstinate  vagabonds  or  for  paupers  refusing  to  work  at  the 
overseer's  bidding.  A  subsequent  Act  transferred  to  these  overseers 
the  collection  of  the  poor  rate,  and  powers  were  given  to  bind  poor 
children  as  apprentices,  to  erect  buildings  for  the  improvident  poor, 
and  to  force  the  parents  and  children  of  such  paupers  to  maintain 
them.  The  well-known  Act  which  matured  and  fmally  established 
this  system,  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  remained  the  base  of  our  system  of 
pauper-administration  until  a  time  \\nthin  the  recollection  of  living 
men.  Whatever  flaws  a  later  experience  has  found  in  these  measures, 
their  wise  and  humane  character  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
legislation  which  had  degraded  our  statute-book  from  the  date  of  the 
Statute  of  Labourers ;  and  their  efficacy  at  the  time  was  proved  by 
the  cessation  of  the  social  danger  against  which  they  were  intended 
to  provide. 

Its  cessation  however  was  owing,  not  merely  to  law,  but  to  the  natural 
growth  of  wealth  and  industry  throughout  the  countr>\  The  change  in 
the  mode  of  cultivation,  whatever  social  embarrassment  it  might  bring 
about,  undoubtedly  favoured  production.  Not  only  was  a  larger  capital 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  land,  but  the  mere  change  in  the  system  intro- 
duced a  taste  for  new  and  better  modes  of  agriculture ;  the  breed  of  horses 
and  of  cattle  was  improved,  and  a  far  greater  use  made  of  manure  and 
dressings.  One  acre  ui.  ler  the  new  system  produced,  it  was  said,  as 
much  as  two  under  the  old.      As  a  more  careful  and  constant  cultivation 
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was  introduced,  a  greater  number  of  hands  were  required  on  every  lum; 
and  much  of  the  surplus  labour  which  had  been  flung  off  the  land  in  the 
commencement  of  the  new  system  was  thus  recalled  to  it  But  a  fu 
more  efficient  agency  in  absorbing  the  unemployed  was  found  in  the  de- 
velopement  of  manufactures.  The  linen  trade  was  as  yet  of  small  Talue, 
and  that  of  silk-weaving  was  only  just  introduced.  But  the  wooUen 
manufacture  was  fast  becoming  an  important  element  in  the  national 
wealth.  England  no  longer  sent  her  fleeces  to  be  woven  in  Flanders  and 
to  be  dyed  at  Florence.  The  spinning  of  yam,  the  weaving,  fulling,  and 
dyeing  of  cloth,  was  spreading  rapidly  from  the  towns  over  the  country- 
side. The  worsted  trade,  of  which  Norwich  was  the  centre,  extended  over 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  counties.  Farmers'  wives  began  everywhere  to 
spin  their  wool  from  their  own  sheep's  backs  into  a  coarse  ''home-spun." 
The  South  and  the  West,  however,  still  remained  the  great  seats  of  in- 
dustry and  of  wealth,  for  they  were  the  homes  of  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing activity.  The  iron  manufactures  were  limited  to  Kent  and  Sussex, 
though  their  prosperity  in  this  quarter  was  already  threatened  by  the 
growing  scarcity  of  the  wood  which  fed  their  furnaces,  and  by  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  forests  of  the  Weald.  Cornwall  was  then,  as  now,  the  sole 
exporter  of  tin ;  and  the  exportation  of  its  copper  was  just  beginning.  The 
broadcloths  of  the  West  claimed  the  palm  among  the  woollen  stuffs  of 
England.  The  Cinque  Ports  held  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Channel.  Every  little  harbour  from  the  Foreland  to  the  Land's 
End  sent  out  its  fleet  of  fishinij -boats,  manned  with  the  bold  seamen  who 
were  to  furnish  crews  for  Drake  and  the  Buccaneers.  But  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  the  poverty  and  inaction  to  which  the  North  had  been 
doomed  for  so  many  centuries  began  at  last  to  be  broken.  W^e  see  the 
first  signs  of  the  revolution  which  has  transferred  English  manufactures 
and  English  wealth  to  the  north  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Humber  in  the 
mention  which  now  meets  us  of  the  friezes  of  Manchester,  the  coveiiets 
of  York,  the  cutlery  of  Sheffield,  and  the  cloth  trade  of  Halifax. 

The  growth  however  of  English  commerce  far  outstripped  that  of  its 
manufactures.  We  must  not  judge  of  it,  indeed,  by  any  modem  stan- 
dard ;  for  the  whole  population  of  the  countr>'  can  hardly  have  exceeded 
five  or  six  millions,  and  the  burthen  of  all  the  vessels  engaged  in  ordi- 
nary commerce  was  estimated  at  little  more  than  fifty  thousand  tons. 
The  size  of  the  vessels  employed  in  it  would  nowadays  seem  insignifi- 
cant ;  a  modern  collier  brig  is  probably  as  large  as  the  biggest  mer- 
chant vessel  which  then  sailed  from  the  port  of  London.  But  it  was 
under  Elizabeth  that  English  commerce  began  the  rapid  career  of 
de velopement  which  has  made  us  the  carriers  of  the  world.  The 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Exchange  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  was  a 
mark  of  the  commercial  progress  of  the  time.  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  our  trade  was  with  Flanders  ;  Antwerp  and  Bruges 
were  in  fact  the  general  marts  of  the  world  in  the  early  part  of  the 
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stxtecDth  ccDlury,  and  the  annual  export  of  English  wool  and  drapery 
■  t  markets  was  estimated  at  a  sum  of  more  (han  two  millions 
e.     It  was  with  the  ruin  of  Antwerp  at  the  lime  of  its  siege  and 
:  by  tlie  Duke  of  t'arma  that  (he  commercial  supremacy  of  our 
pitai  was  Arst  established.    A  third  of  the  merchants  and  manu- 
£ulnreis  uf  the  mined  city  are  said  to  have  found  a  refuge  onthebanks 
of  the  Thames.      The  export  trade  to  Flanders  died  aw;ty  as  London 
developed  mlo  the  general  mart  of  Europe,  where  the  gold  and  sugar  of 
[be  New  World  were  found  side  by  side  with  the  cotton  of  India,  the  silks 
i«f  the  East,  and  the  woollen  stuffs  of  England  itself.      Not  only  was 
:b   of  the  old  trade  of  the  world  transferred  by  this  change   lo 
;lish  shores,  but  the  sudden  burst  of  national  vigourfoundnew  out- 
activity.  The  Venetian  carrying  fleet  still  touched  at  South- 
sat  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  a  com- 
rcial  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  Florence,  and  the  trade  with 
Mediterranean  which  had  begun  under  Richard  the  llitrd  constantly 
a  wider  developement.    The  trade  between  England  and  the  Baltic 
s  had  hitherto  been  concluded  by  the  Hanseatic  merchants  ;  but  the 
nctionat  this  time  of  their  London  dep6t,  the  Steel  Yard,  was  a  sign 
ihis  trade  loo  had  now  passed  into  English  hands.    The  growth  of 
ton  and  Hull  marked  an  increase  of  commercial  intercourse  with 
idiDaviA.     The   prosperity   of   Bristol,  which  depended    in  great 
the  trade  with  Ireland,  was  stimulated  by  the  conquest  and 
lixation  of  that  island  at  the  close  of  the  Queen's  reign  and  the 
ng  of  her  successor's.      The  dream  of  a  northern  passage  to 
IB  opened  up  a  trade  with  aland  as  yet  unknown.     Of  three  ships 
Ich  sailed  under  Hugh  Willoughby  to  realize  this  dream,  two  were 
id  afterwards  frozen  with  their  crews  and  their  hapless  commander 
the  coast  of  Lapland  ;  but  the  third,  under  Richard  Chancellor, 
its  way  safely  to  the  White  Sea  and  by  its  discovery  of  Archangel 
lied  the  trade  with  Russia.      A  more  lucrative  traffic  had  already 
with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  to  whose  gold-dust  and  ivory  the 
chants  of  Southampton  owed  their  wealth.    The  guilt  of  the  Slave 
which  sprang  out  of  it  rests  with  John  Hawkins,  whose  arms  (a 
loor,  proper,  bound  with  a  cord)  conimemorated  his  priority  in 
transport  of  negroes  bora  Africa  to  the  labour-fields  of  the  New 
'orld.     The  fisheries  of  the  Channel  and  the  German  Ocean  gave  oc- 
lo  the  numerous  ports  which  lined  the  coast  from  Yarmouth 
Mymoulh  Ha\-en ;  Bristol  and  Chester  were  rivals  in  the  fisheries  of 
and  the  voyage  of  Sebastian  Cabot  from  thefornier  port  to  the 
LiUand  of  North  America  had  called  English  vessels  to  the  stormy 
in  of  the  North,      From  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  number 
English  boats  engaged  on  the  cod-banks  of  Newfoundland  steadily 
sed,  and  at  the  close  of  Eliiabeth's  reign  the  seamen  of  Biscay 
English  rivals  in  the  whale-hshery  of  the  Polar  seas. 
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What  Eliiabeth  contributed  la  this  upgrowth  of  national  pro 
wns  the  peace  and  social  order  from  which  it  spmng,  and  the  thriR 
which  spared  the  purses  o(  her  subjects  by  en;tbliag  her  la  ordinary 
limes  lo  content  herself  with  the  ordinary  resources  of  theCruHn 
She  lent,  loo,  a  ready  patronage  lo  ihe  new  commerce,  she  iluicil  m 
its  speculations,  she  considered  its  extension  and  protecin.n     ■  ■  ■>  ■ 
of  public  policy,and  shcsanctioned  the  fomrtailon  (if  the  i^rr.ii     ' 
Companies  which  could  then  alone  secuic  the  trader  again^i 
injustice  in  distant  countries.     The  Merchant- Ad  venturers  ni  I    <!. 
a  body  which  had  existed  long  before,  and  had  received  a  ch.iitfi  rii 
incorporation  under  Henry  the  Seventh,  furnished  a  model  for  the 
Russian  Company  and  the  Company  which  absorbed  the  new  commerce 
to  the   Indies.     But  it  was  not  wholly  with  salisfaclion   thai  eith 
Elizabeth  or  her  ministers  watched  the  social  change  which  we»lttia 
producing  around  them.    They  feared  the  increased  eKpenditurea 
comfort  which  necessarily  followed  it,  as  likely  to  impoverish  the  m 
md  to  eat  out  the  hardihood  of  the  people.    "  England  apendeih  i| 
m  wines  in  one  year,"  complained  Cecil, "  than  it  did  in 
n  four  years."    The  disuse  of  suit-fish  and  the  greater  constunpl 
of  meal  marked  the  improvement  which  was  taking  place 
country  folk.      Their  rough    and  wattled    famihouMS  i 
superseded  by  dwellings  of  brick  and  stone.      Pewter  wa 
the  wooden  trenchers  of  the  earlier  yeomanry  ;  there  were  ) 
who  could  boast  of  a  fair  show  of  silver  plate.     Ii  is  from  this  p 
indeed  that  we  can  first  dale  the  rise  of  a  conception  which  s 
us  now  a  peculiarly  English  one,  the  conception  of  domestic  c 
The  chimney-comer,  so  closely  associated  with  family  life,  aunc  I 
existence  with  the  general  introduction  of  chimneys,  a  feature  ri 
ordinary  houses  at  The  beginning  of  this  reign,     billows,  which  I 
before  been  despised   by  the  fanner  and  the  trader  as  fit  only  ^ 

len  in  child-bed,"  were  now  in  general  use.     Carpets 
ihe  filthy  flooring  of  rushes.      The  lofty  houses  of  the  wealthiei  11 
chants,  iheir  parapeted  fronts  and  cosily  wainscoting,  thcit  cumix 
but  elaborate  beds,  theircarved  staircases,  their  quaintly  figured  g;' 

>t  only  contrasted  with  the  squalor  which  had  lill  then  chamcf 
English  towns,  but  marked  Ihe  rise  of  a  new  middle  class  which  1^ 
to  play  its  part  in  later  history.  A  Iran sforma lion  of  a 
striking  kind  proclaimed  the  eixlinclion  of  Ihe  feudal  character  of  j| 
noblesse.  Gloomy  walls  and  serried  battlements  disappeared  fi 
the  dwellings  of  the  gentrj'.  The  strength  of  the  incdiirval  tor 
gave  way  to  the  pomp  and  grace  of  the  Elitabethan  HalL 
Longleai,  Burleigh  and  Hatfield,  Mardwick  and  Audlcy  End,  i 
familiar  instances  of  the  social  as  well  as  architectural  change  m~ 
covered  England  with  buildings  where  the  thought  of  defcncefl 
abandoned  for  that  of  domestic  comfort  and   refinement.      Wei 
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e  with  pleasure  on  their  picturesque  line  of  gables,  their  fretted 

Is,  their  gilded  turrets  and  fanciful  vanes,  their  castellated  gaie- 

>,  the  jiiKing  oriels  from  which  the  great  noble  looked  down  on 

Italian  garden,  on  its  stately  terraces  and  broad  flights  of 

s  vases  and  fountains,  its  quaint  mazes,  its  formal  walks,  Iti 

i  of  yews  cut  into  grotesque  shapes  in  hopeless  rivalry  of  the 

s  avenues  of  the  South.     The   Italian  refinement  of  life  which 

n  pieasaunec  and  garden  told  on  the  remodelling  of  the  house 

,  raised  the  principal  apartments  to  an  upper  floor — a  change  to 

we  owe  the  grand  staircases  of  the  time — surrounded  the  quiet 

tans  by  long  "  galleries  of  the  presence,"  crowned  the  rude  hearth 

1t  huge  chimney-pieces  adorned  with  fauns  and  cupids,  with  quaintly 

lerlaced  monograms  and  fantastic  arabesques,  hung  tapestries  on 

t  walls,  and  crowded  each  chamber  with  quaintly-carved  chairs  and 

Mly  cabinets.    The  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  concentrated  itself  in 

g  vast  castle  hall,  where  the  baron  looked  from  his  upper  dais  on 

retuners  who  gathered  at  his  board.     Bui  the  great  households 

t  fasl  breaking  up  ;  and  the  whole  feudal  economy  disappeared 

1  the  lord  of  the  household  withdrew  with   his  family  into  his 

Wrloor'  or"  withdrawing-room,"and  Icfi  the  hall  to  his  dependents. 

c  prodigal  use  of  glass  became  a  marked  feature  in  the  donicsitc 

ifchilccture  of  the  time,  and  one  whose    inlluence  on  the  general 

alth  of  the  people  can  hardly  be  overrated.     Long  lines  of  windows 

retched  over  the  fronts  of  the  new  manor  halls.     Every  merchiuil's 

IS   oriel.      "  Vou   shall   have    sometimes,''   Lord    Uacon 

mblcd,  "your  bouses  so  full  of  glass,  that  we  cannot  tell  where  it> 

ut  of  the  sun  or  the  cold."     But  the  prodigal  enjoyment 

f  light  and  sunshine  was  a  mark  of  the  temper  of  the  age.     The 

{rishflCM  uf  a  new  wealth   united  with  a  lavishness  of  life,  a  love  of 

tauty,  of  colour,  of  display,  to  rcvolutioniie  English  dress.     The 

■5  three  thousand  robes  were  rivalled  in  their  braver)-  by  the 

^bed  velvets,  the  rulfs,  the  jewelled  purpoints  of  the  courtiers  around 

wore  n  manor  on  their  backs."     The  old  sober  notions  of 

Bifi  melted  before  the  strange  revolutions  of  fortune  wrought  by  the 

pw   World      Gallants  gambled  away  a  fortune   at  a   sitting-,  and 

1  off  to  make  a  fresh  one  in  the   Indies.     Visions  of  galleons 

o  the  brim  with   pearls  and  diamonds  and  ingots  of  silver, 

•ams  «(  El  Dorados  where  all  was  of  gold,  threw  a  hare  of  prodi- 

llily  and  profusion  over  the  imagination  of  the  meanest  seaman. 

'  e  wonders,  too,  of  the  New  World  kindled  a  burst  of  extravagant 

1   the  Old.     The  strange  medley  of  past  and  present  which 

Ringuishes  its  masques  and  fcastings   only  reflected   the  medley  of 

(n's  thoughts.     Pedantry,  novelty,  the  allegory  of  lialy,  the  chivalry 

f  the  Middle  Ages,  the  mythology  of  Rome,  the  English  bear-light, 

■toraU,  superstition,  farce,  all  took  their  turn  in  the  entertainment 
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which  T.ord  Leicester  provided  for  the  Queen  at  Kenilworth.  A "  wild 
man  "  from  the  Indies  chanted  her  praises,  and  Echo  answered  him. 
Elizabeth  turned  from  the  greetings  of  sibyls  and  giants  to  delirer  tbe 
enchanted  lady  from  her  tyrant  **  Sans  Pitie."  Shepherdesses  welcomed 
her  with  carols  of  the  spring,  while  Ceres  and  Bacchus  poured  their 
corn  and  grapes  at  her  feet. 

It  was  to  this  turmoil  of  men's  minds,  this  wayward  luxuriance  and 
prodigality  of  fancy,  that  we  owe  the  revival  of  English  letters  imder 
Elizabeth.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Renascence  found  vernacular 
literature  all  but  dead,  poetry  reduced  to  the  doggrel  of  Skelton,  his- 
tory to  the  annals  of  Fabyan  or  Halle.  It  had  however  done  little  for 
English  letters.  The  overpowering  influence  of  the  new  models  both 
of  thought  and  style  which  it  gave  to  the  world  in  the  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome  was  at  first  felt  only  as  a  fresh  check  to  the  dreams  of  any 
revival  of  English  poetry  or  prose.  Though  England  shared  more  than 
any  European  country  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  results  of  the 
New  Learning,  its  literary  results  were  far  less  than  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  in  Italy,  or  Germany,  or  France.  More  alone  ranks  among 
the  great  classical  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Classical  learn- 
ing indeed  all  but  perished  at  the  LTniversities  in  the  storm  of  the 
Reformation,  nor  did  it  revive  there  till  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Insensibly  however  the  influences  of  the  Renascence  fertilized  the  in- 
tellectual soil  of  England  for  the  rich  harvest  that  was  to  come.  The 
court  poetry  which  clustered  round  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  exotic  and  imi- 
tative as  it  was,  promised  a  new  life  for  English  verse.  The  growth 
of  grammar  schools  realized  the  dream  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
brought  the  middle-classes,  from  the  squire  to  the  petty  tradesman, 
into  contact  with  the  masters  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  love  of  tra^Tl, 
which  became  so  remarkable  a  characteristic  of  Elizabeth's  day, 
quickened  the  intelligence  of  the  wealthier  nobles.  "  Home-keeping 
youths,"  says  Shakspere  in  words  that  mark  the  time,  **ha\'e  ever 
homely  wits  ; "  and  a  tour  over  the  Continent  was  just  becoming  part 
of  the  education  of  a  gentleman.  Fairfax's  version  of  Tasso,  Harring- 
ton' s  version  of  Ariosto,  were  signs  of  the  influence  which  the  litera- 
ture of  Italy,  the  land  to  which  travel  led  most  frequently,  exerted  on 
English  minds.  The  ^Titers  of  Greece  and  Rome  began  at  last  to  tell 
upon  England  when  they  were  popularized  by  a  crowd  of  translations. 
Chapman's  noble  version  of  Homer  stands  high  above  its  fellows,  but 
all  the  greater  poets  and  historians  of  the  classical  world  were  turned 
into  English  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  England  that  historical  literature  was  the  first  to  rise  from 
its  long  death,  though  the  form  in  which  it  rose  marked  the  difference 
between  the  world  in  which  it  had  perished  and  that  in  which  it  re- 
appeared. During  the  Middle  Ages  the  world  had  been  without  a 
past,  save  the  shadowy  and  unknown  past  of  early  Rome  ;  and  annalist 
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and  chronicler  told  the  story  of  the  years  which  went  before  as  a  pre- 
face to  his  tale  of  the  present  without  a  sense  of  any  difference  between 
them.  But  the  religious,  social,  and  political  change  which  had  passed 
over  England  under  the  New  Monarchy  broke  the  continuity  of  its 
life  ;  and  the  depth  of  the  rift  between  the  two  ages  is  seen  by  the  way 
in  which  History  passes,  on  its  revival  under  Elizabeth,  from  the 
mediaeval  form  of  pure  narrative  to  its  modem  form  of  an  investigation 
and  reconstruction  of  the  past.  The  new  interest  which  attached  to 
the  bygone  world  led  to  the  collection  of  its  annals,  their  reprinting 
and  embodiment  in  an  English  shape.  It  was  his  desire  to  give  the 
Elizabethan  Church  a  basis  in  the  past,  as  much  as  any  pure  zeal  for 
letters,  which  induced  Archbishop  Parker  to  lead  the  way  in  the  first 
of  these  labours.  The  collection  of  historical  manuscripts  which,  fol- 
lowing in  the  track  of  Leland,  he  rescued  from  the  wreck  of  the 
monastic  libraries  created  a  school  of  antiquarian  imitators,  whose  re- 
search and  industry  have  preserved  for  us  almost  every  work  of  per- 
manent historical  value  which  existed  before  the  Dissolution  of  the 
Monasteries.  To  his  publication  of  some  of  our  earlier  chronicles  we 
owe  the  series  of  similar  publications  which  bear  the  names  of  Camden, 
Twy^en,and  Gale.  But  as  a  branch  of  literature,  English  History  in 
the  new  shape  which  we  have  noted  began  in  the  work  of  the  poet 
Daniel.  The  chronicles  of  Stowe  and  Speed,  who  preceded  him,  are 
simple  records  of  the  past,  often  copied  almost  literally  from  the  annals 
they  used,  and  utterly  without  style  or  arrangement ;  while  Daniel,  in- 
accurate and  superficial  as  he  is,  gave  his  story  a  literary  form  and 
embodied  it  in  a  pure  and  graceful  prose.  Two  larger  works  at  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  "  History  of  the  Turks'*  by  Knolles,  and 
RalegVs  vast  but  unfinished  plan  of  the  "  History  of  the  World," 
showed  the  widening  of  historic  interest  beyond  the  merely  national 
bounds  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  confined. 

A  far  higher  developement  of  our  literature  sprang  from  the  growing 
influence  which  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  exerting,  partly  through 
travel  and  partly  through  its  poetr)-  and  romances,  on  the  manners  and 
taste  of  the  time.  Men  made  more  account  of  a  story  of  Boccaccio's, 
it  was  said,  than  of  a  story  from  the  Bible.  The  dress,  the  speech,  the 
manners  of  Italy  became  objects  of  almost  passionate  imitation,  and 
of  an  imitation  not  always  of  the  wisest  or  noblest  kind.  To  Ascham 
it  seemed  like  "  the  enchantment  of  Circe  brought  out  of  Italy  to 
mar  men's  manners  in  England."  "An  Italianate  Englishman,"  ran 
the  harder  proverb  of  Italy  itself,  "  is  an  incarnate  devil."  The  literary 
form  which  this  imitation  took  seemed  at  any  rate  absurd.  John  Lyly, 
distinguished  both  as  a  dramatist  and  i  poet,  laid  aside  the  tradition 
of  English  style  for  a  style  modelled  on  the  decadence  of  Italian  prose. 
Euphuism,  as  the  new  fashion  has  been  styled  from  the  prose  romance 
of  Euphues  in  which  Lyly  originated  it,  is  best  known  to  modern 
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readers  by  the  pitiless  caricature  in  which  Shakspere  quised  its 
pedantry,  its  affectation,  the  meaningless  monotony  of  its  fer-letched 
phrases,  the  absurdity  of  its  extravagant  conceits.  Its  representative, 
Armado  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  is  **  a  man  of  fire-new  words, 
fashion's  own  knight,"  "  that  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain ;  one 
whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue  doth  ravish  like  enchanting 
harmony."  But  its  very  extravagance  sprang  from  the  general  burst 
of  delight  in  the  new  resources  of  thought  and  language  which  litera- 
ture felt  to  be  at  its  disposal ;  and  the  new  sense  of  literary  beanty 
which  it  disclosed  in  its  affectation,  in  its  love  of  a  "mint  of  phrases" 
and  the  "  music  of  its  own  vain  tongue,"  the  new  sense  of  pleasure  in 
delicacy  or  grandeur  of  phrase,  in  the  structure  and  arrangement  of 
sentences,  in  what  has  been  termed  the  atmosphere  of  words,  was  a 
sense  out  of  which  style  was  itself  to  spring.  For  a  time  Euphuism 
had  it  all  its  own  way.  Elizabeth  was  the  most  affected  and  detestable 
of  Euphuists ;  and  "  that  beauty  in  Court  which  could  not  paiiey 
Ephuism,"  a  courtier  of  Charles  the  First's  time  tells  us,  "  was  as  little 
regarded  as  she  that  now  there  speaks  not  French."  The  fashion 
however  passed  away,  but  the  "  Arcadia  "  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  shows 
the  wonderful  advance  which  prose  had  made  under  its  influence. 
Sidney,  the  nephew  of  Lord  Leicester,  was  the  idol  of  his  time,  and 
perhaps  no  figure  reflects  the  age  more  fully  and  more  beautifully. 
Fair  as  he  was  brave,  quick  of  wit  as  of  affection,  noble  and  generous 
in  temper, uear  to  Elizabeth  as  to  Spenser,  t.ie  darling  of  the  court  and 
of  the  camp,  his  learning  and  his  genius  made  him  the  centre  of  the 
literary  world  which  was  springing  into  birth  on  English  soil.  He  had 
travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  he  was  master  alike  of  the  older  learning 
and  I*  the  new  discoveries  of  astronomy.  Bruno  dedicated  to  him  as 
to  a  friend  his  metaphysical  speculations ;  he  was  familiar  with  the 
drama  of  Spain,  the  poems  of  Ronsard,  the  sonnets  of  Italy.  He 
combined  the  wisdom  of  a  grave  councillor  with  the  romantic  chivalry 
of  a  knight-errant.  "  1  never  heard  the  old  story  of  Percy  and 
Douglas,"  he  says,  "  that  I  found  not  my  heart  moved  more  than  with 
a  trumpet."  He  flung  away  his  life  to  save  the  English  army  in 
Flanders,  and  as  he  lay  dying  they  brought  a  cup  of  water  to  his 
fevered  lips.  He  bade  them  give  it  to  a  soldier  who  w^as  stretched  on 
the  ground  beside  him.  "  Thy  necessity,"  he  said,  **  is  greater  than 
mine."  The  whole  of  Sidney's  nature,  his  chivalry  and  his  learning, 
his  thirst  for  adventures,  his  tendency  to  extravagance,  his  freshness 
of  tone,  his  tenderness  and  childlike  simplicity  of  heart,  his  affectation 
and  false  sentiment,  his  keen  sense  of  pleasure  and  delight,  pours 
itself  out  in  the  pastoral  medley,  forced,  tedious,  and  yet  strangely 
beautiful,  of  his  "  Arcadia."  In  his  "  Defence  of  Poetry  "  the  youthful 
exuberance  of  the  romancer  has  passed  into  the  earnest  vigour  and 
grandiose  stateliness  of  the  rhetorician.     But  whether  in  the  one  woik 
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or  the  other,  the  flexibility,  the  music,  the  luminous  clearness  of 
Sidney's  style  remains  the  same.  The  quickness  and  vivacity  of  English 
prose,  however,  was  first  developed  in  the  school  of  Italian  imitators 
who  appeared  in  Elizabeth's  later  years.  The  origin  of  English 
fiction  is  to  be  found  in  the  tales  and  romances  with  which  Greene 
and  Nash  crowded  the  market,  models  for  which  they  found  in 
the  Italian  novels.  The  brief  form  of  these  novelettes  soon  led 
to  the  appearance  of  the  "  pamphlet ; "  and  a  new  world  of  readers 
was  seen  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  stories  or  scurrilous  libels 
which  passed  under  this  name  were  issued,  and  the  greediness  with 
which  they  were  devoured.  It  was  the  boast  of  Greene  that  in 
the  eight  years  before  his  death  he  had  produced  forty  pamphlets. 
^  In  a  night  or  a  day  would  he  have  yarked  up  a  pamphlet,  as  well  as 
in  seven  years,  and  glad  was  that  printer  that  might  be  blest  to  pay 
him  dear  for  the  very  dregs  of  his  wit."  Modem  eyes  see  less 
of  the  wit  than  of  the  dregs  in  the  works  of  Greene  and  his  com- 
peers ;  but  the  attacks  which  Nash  directed  against  the  Puritans 
and  his  rivals  were  the  first  English  works  which  shook  utterly  ofT 
the  pedantry  and  extravagance  of  Euphuism.  In  his  lightness,  his 
£icility,  his  vivacity,  his  directness  of  speech,  we  have  the  beginning 
of  popular  literature.  It  had  descended  from  the  closet  to  the  street, 
and  the  very  change  implied  that  the  street  was  ready  to  receive  it. 
The  abundaince  indeed  of  printers  and  of  printed  books  at  the  close 
of  the  Queen's  reign  shows  that  the  world  of  readers  and  writers  had 
widened  ^  beyond  the  small  circle  of  scholars  and  courtiers  with 
which  it  began. 

We  shall  have  to  review  at  a  later  time  the  great  poetic  burst  for 
which  this  intellectual  advance  was  paving  the  way,  and  the  moral  and 
religious  change  which  was  passing  over  the  country  through  the 
progress  of  PuritanisnL  But  both  the  intellectual  and  the  religious 
impulses  of  the  age  united  with  the  influence  of  its  growing  wealth  to 
revive  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  nation  at  large,  a  spirit  which 
it  was  impossible  for  Elizabeth  to  understand,  but  the  strength  of 
which  her  wonderful  tact  enabled  her  to  feel.  Long  before  any  open 
conflict  arose  between  the  people  and  the  Crown,  we  see  her  instinc- 
tive perception  of  the  changes  which  were  going  on  round  her  in  the 
modifications,  conscious  or  unconscious,  which  she  introduced  into 
the  system  of  the  monarchy.  Of  its  usurpations  on  English  liberty 
she  abandoned  none.  But  she  curtailed  and  softened  down  almost  all 
She  tampered,  as  her  predecessors  had  tampered,  with  personal 
freedom;  there  was  the  same  straining  of  statutes  and  coercion  of 
juries  in  political  trials  as  before,  and  an  arbitrary  power  of  imprison- 
ment was  still  exercised  by  the  Council.  The  duties  she  imposed  on 
doth  and  sweet  wines  were  an  assertion  of  her  right  of  arbitrary 
taxation.     Proclamations  in  Council  constantly  assumed  the  force  of 
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law.  In  one  part  of  her  policy  indeed  Klii.ibeih  seemed  i> 
from  Ihe  constitutional  atiiiude  assumed  by  the  Tudor  s 
Ever  since  Cromwell's  time  the  Parliament  had  been  convened  a) 
year  by  year  as  a  great  engine  of  justice  and  legislation,  but  Ebi 
recurred  to  the  older  jealousy  of  the  two  Houses  which  had  ti 
tertained  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  Henry  the  Seventh,  ajid  Wol 
Her  Parliaments  were  summoned  at  intervals  of  never  less  Uuii  ll 
and  sometimes  of  tive  years,  and  never  save  on  urgent  1 
Practically  however  the  royal  power  was  wielded  with  a  cauiion  | 
moderation  that  showed  the  sense  of  a  gathering  difficulty  in  ll 
The  ordinary  course  of  justice  was  Icfi  undistui 


The  jurisdiction  of  the  Council 
the  Catholics  ;  and  defended 
pressing  dangers.      The    procl; 


as  asserted  almost  cxclusivelf  d 
their  ease  as  a  precaution  a 
nations  issued  were  ' 
and  of  small  importance.  The  two  duties  imposed  ■ 
slight  as  to  pass  almost  unnoticed  in  the  general  satis&cliM 
Elizabeth's  abstinence  from  internal  ta.xation.  She  abandoned  J 
benevolences  and  forced  loans  which  had  brought  home  the  a> 
tyranny  to  the  subjects  of  her  predecessors.  She  treated  the  I 
Seals,  which  on  emergencies  she  issued  for  advances  to  her  Excht 
simply  as  anticipations  of  her  revenue  (like  our  own  Exchequer  E 
and  punctually  repaid  them.  The  monopolies  with  which  she  fdt 
trade  proved  a  more  serious  grievance  -.  but  during  her  earlier  r 
they  were  looked  on  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  Merch.tnt  Associaii 
which  were  at  that  lime  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  regulatioafl 
protection  of  the  growing  commerce.  Her  thrift  enabled  I 
ordinary  times  of  peace  to  defr.iy  the  current  expenses  of  the  C 
from  its  ordinary  revenues.  Bui  the  thrift  was  dictated  not  so  i 
by  economy  as  by  ihe  desire  lo  avoid  summoning  fresh  Parliam 
The  Queen  saw  that  the  "  management "  of  the  two  Houses,  so  ei 
Cromwell, was  becoming  harder  ei-ery  day.  Thenseofa 
enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  Church  and  trained  lo  political  life  bfB 
stress  of  events  around  ihcm,  was  giving  fresh  vigour  I 
The  increased  wealth  of  the  country  gentry,  as  well  as  their  gmwint 
desire  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  Commons,  brought  aixint  the  cessatiimat 
this  time  of  the  old  practice  of  payment  of  members  by  their  con- 
stituencies. A  change  too  in  the  borough  representation,  which  lud 
long  been  in  progress  but  was  now  for  the  first  time  leg-.illy  rccognufd, 
tended  greatly  to  increase  the  vigour  and  independence  of  ihc  Lower 
House.  The  members  for  boroughs  had  been  required  by  the  icnni 
of  the  older  writs  lo  be  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  burgesses ;  »nd 
an  Act  of  Henry  the  Fifth  gave  this  custom  the  force  of  law.  But  the 
passing  of  the  Act  shows  thai  the  cirsiom  was  already  widely  infrin)^ ; 
and  by  the  time  of  riiwbeth  most  borough  scats  wcio  liUed  bj 
strangers,  often  nominees  of  the  great  landowners  toimd,  but  for  the 
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most  part  men  of  wealth  and  blood,  whose  aim  in  entering  Parliame 
a  purely  political  one,  and  whose  a.uimde  towards  the  Crown  w 
hi  bolder  and  more  independent  than  that  of  the  quiet  tradesmen  who 
preceded  them.  So  changed,  indeed,  was  the  lone  of  the  Commons, 
even  as  early  as  the  close  of  Henry's  reign,  that  Edward  and  Mary 
both  fell  back  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  create  boroughs, 
and  summoned  members  from  fresh  constituencies,  which  were  often 
mere  villages,  and  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  But  this  "  pack- 
ing of  the  House  "  had  still  to  be  continued  by  their  successor.  The 
large  number  of  such  members  whom  Eliiabelh  called  into  the 
Commons,  sixty-two  in  all,  was  a  proof  of  the  increasing  difficulty 
which  the  Government  found  in  securing  a  working  majority. 

Had  Elizabeth  lived  in  quiet  times  her  thrift  would  have  saved  her 
from  the  need  of  summoning  Parliament  at  all.  But  the  perils  of  her 
reign  drove  her  to  renewed  demands  of  subsidies,  and  at  each  demand 
the  tone  of  tiie  Houses  rose  higher  and  higher.  Constitutionally  the 
policy  of  Cromwell  had  had  this  special  advantage,  that  at  the  very 
crisis  of  our  liberties  it  had  acknowledged  and  confirmed  by  repeated 
instances,  for  its  own  purposes  of  arbitrary  nile,  the  traditional  right 
of  Parliament  to  grant  subsidies,  to  enact  laws,  and  to  consider  and 
petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  These  rights  remained,  while 
the  power  which  had  turned  thent  into  a  mere  engine  of  despotism 
was  growing  weaker  year  by  year.  Not  only  did  the  Parliament  of 
Eiliabeth  exercise  its  powers  as  fully  as  the  Parliament  of  Cromur'l 
but  the  forces,  political  and  religious,  which  she  sought  stubbornly  l< 
hold  in  check  pressed  on  irresistibly,  and  soon  led  to  the  claiming 
of  new  privileges.  In  spile  of  the  rarity  of  its  assembling,  in  spite  of 
high  words  and  imprisonment  and  dexterous  management,  the  Parlia 
menl  quietly  gained  a  power  which,  at  her  accession,  the  Queen  could 
never  have  dreamed  of  its  possessing.  Siep  by  step  the  Lower  Housr 
won  the  freedom  of  its  members  from  arrest  save  by  its  own  permission, 
the  righl  of  punishing  and  expelling  members  for  crimes  committed 
within  the  House,  and  of  determining  all  matters  relating  to  elections. 
The  more  important  claim  of  freedom  of  speech  brought  on  a 
petty  conflicts  which  showed  Eliiabeth's  instincts  of  dcspotisi 
as  her  sense  of  the  new  power  which  despotism  had  to  face.  In  the 
great  crisis  of  the  Darnley  marriage  M  r.  Dalton  defied  a  royal  prohibi- 
tion lo  mention  the  subject  of  the  succession  by  denouncing  the  clai 
of  the  Scottish  QucO'  Kliuibelh  at  once  ordered  him  into  arrest,  but 
the  Commons  prayed  for  leave  "  to  confer  upon  their  liberties 
the  Queen  ordered  his  release.  In  the  same  spirit  she  commanded 
Mr.  Strickland,  the  mover  of  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Common 
Prayer,  lo  appear  no  more  in  Parliament ;  but  as  soon  as  she  perceived 
the  House  was  bent  upon  his  restoration  the  command  w 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Commons  slill  shrank  from  any  c 
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repudiation   of  Kliiabeth's   assumption   of  control   over  freedoia  ri 
speech.    The  bold  protest  of  Peter  Wentwonh  against  ft  was  met  b; 
the  House  itsdf  with  his  committal  to  the  Tower :  and  the  yet  bMet 
question  which  he  addressed  to  a  later  Parliament,  "  Whelhev  thit 
Council  is  not  a  place  for  every  member  of  the  same  freely  and  without 
control,  by  bill  or  speech,  to  utter  any  of  (he  griefs  of  the  Comiao*)- 
wealth,"  brought  on  him  a  fresh  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Council,  which  lasted  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  »im1  willi 
which  the  Commons  declined  to  interfere.    But  while  vacilUttns  in  ki 
assertion  of  ihe  rights  of  individual  speakers,  the  Housv  bieadil; 
asserted  its  claim  to  the  wider  powers  which  Cromwell's  policy  luit 
given  lo  Parliamentary  action.     In  theory  the  Tudor  st;itestncn  fe- 
gardcd  three  cardinal  subjects,  matters  of  trade,  miiiters  of  rehgij 
and  niiiHeri  of  State,  as  lying  exclusively  within  the  caii)peieR< 
the  Crown.     But  in  actual  fact   such  subjects  had   been  tivaled 
Parliament  after  Parliament.    The  whole  religious  fabric  of  the  n  ' 
the  very  title  of  Elizabeth,  rested  on  Parliamentary  si 
Houses  petitioned  al  the  outset  of  her  reign  for  the  dccljuiUton 
successor  and  for  the  (Queen's  marriage,  it  was  impossible  t 
their  riEht  lo  intenneddle  with  these  "  matters  of  Slate,'  IhnagI 
rcbulced  the  demand  and  evaded  an  answer.     But  the  qticsntni 
the  succession  became  too  vital  to  English  freedom  arid  EngliA 
religion  to  remain  confined  within  Elizabeth's  council  chamber.     Tin' 
Parliament  which  met  in  1566  repeated  ihc  demand  in  a  more  iin- 
peraiivc  way.    Her  consciousness  of  the  real  dangers  of  such  a  reqiKS 
luiiled   with   her  arbitrary   temper  10  move   Elitabelh  tn  n  burst  of 
passionate  anger.     The  marriage   indeed   she    promised,  but  ihe 
peremptorily  forbade  the  subject  of  the  succession  to  be  approotbrd 
Wentworlh  at  once  rose  in  the  Commons  to  know  whether  such  a 
prohibition  was  not  "against   the  liberties  of  Parliament  P"  and  ihi 
question  was  follnweil  by  a  hot  debate.     A  fresh  message  from  the 
Queen   commanded   "thai   there   should   be   no   further   arvuiiiL-ni. 
but  the  message  was  met  by  a  request  for  freedom  of  (!•  I      r  i 
P'lixabelh's   pnidcnce   taught   lier    Ihat   rcireal    was   nec'. 
pri'tcsled  that  "  she  did  not  mean  lo  prejudice  any  pan  ot  1 1 
Iierctofore  granted  them;"  she  softened  the  order  of  siki.'  c  1  1.  ■ 
request ;  and  the  Commons,  won  hy  the  graceful  concession  m  a  JovjI 
assent,  received  her  message  "most  joyfidly  and  with  moM  beuir 
priiyers  and  thanks  for  the  sauje."    Uut  the  victory  was  none  dw 
less  a  real  i>ne.      No  such  struggle  had  taken  place  beiw«n  ibt 
Commons  and  the  Crown  since  the  beginning  of  the  New  Moaard^. 
and  ihe  sinigi;le  had  ended  in  the  virtual  defeat  of  the  Cmiui.   h 
was   the   prelude   to   another  claim   equally   galling   tu  the  QfKtt. 
Though  the  constitution  of  Ihe  Church  rested  in  aaual  fact  on  Fuh- 
mentary  enactments.  Elizabeth,  like  the  rest  of  the  Tudor  5 


purely  personal 


1  of  the 


il  supremacy  ti 
r  administraiion  of  which  neither  Parliament  n 
her  Council  had  any  right  to  interfere.  But  the  i 
Catholic  gentry  through  the  Test  Acts,  and  the  growth  of  Pur 
among  the  landowners  as  a  class,  gave  more  and  more  a  Protestant 
lone  to  the  Commons  and  to  the  Council  ;  and  it  was  easy  li 
member  thai  the  Supremacy  which  was  thus  jealously  guarded  from 
Parliamentary  interference  had  been  conferred  on  the  Crown  by  a 
Parliamentary  statute.  Here,  however,  the  Queen,  as  the  religious 
representative  of  the  two  parties  who  made  up  her  subjects,  stood  o 
firmer  ground  than  the  Commons,  who  represented  but  one  of  them. 
And  she  used  her  advantage  boldly.  The  bills  proposed  by  the  mor 
advanced  Protestants  for  the  reform  of  the  Common  Prayer  were  a 
her  command  delivered  up  into  her  hands  and  suppressed.  Weniwortb, 
the  most  outspoken  of  his  party,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower ;  and  in  a  later  Parliament  the  Speaker  was  expressly  for- 
bidden to  receive  bills  "for  refotrning  the  Church,  and  traosfonning 
the  Commonwealth."  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  however,  the  effort 
for  reform  continued,  and  though  crushed  by  [he  Crown  or  set  aside 
by  the  Lords,  ecclesiastical  bills  were  presented  in  every  Parlia 
A  belter  fortune  awaited  the  Commons  in  their  attack  on  the  royal 
prerogative  In  matters  of  trade.  Complaints  made  of  the  lici 
monopolies  by  which  internal  and  external  commerce  were  fettered 
were  at  tirsl  repressed  by  a  royal  reprimand  as  matters  neither  per- 
taining to  the  Commons  nor  within  the  compass  of  their  understanding. 
When  the  subject  was  again  stirred  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards, 
Sir  Edward  Hoby  was  sharply  rebuked  by  "a  great  personage"  for 
his  complaint  of  Ihe  illegal  exactions  made  by  the  Exchequer.  Bui 
the  bill  which  he  promoted  was  sent  up  lo  the  Lords  in  spite  of  this, 
and  at  the  close  of  Eliiabeth's  reign  the  storm  of  popular  indignat 
which  had  been  roused  by  the  growing  grievance  nerved  the  Commons 
to  a  decisive  struggle.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  ministers  opposed  the 
bill  for  the  Abohiion  of  Monopolies,  and  after  four  days  of  vehement 
debate  the  tact  of  Elizabeth  taught  her  to  give  way.  She  acted  w' 
her  usual  ability,  declared  her  previous  ignorance  of  the  existence 

I  the  evil,  thanked  the  House  for  its  interference,  and  qnaslied  a 
. single  blow  every  monopoly  thai  she  had  granted. 
SaCUonVI.    The  Amuda.     IftTS-lftSa. 
\Aitllierilia. — The  general  history  of  the  Catholics  is  given  in  the  wiirk  of 
Dodd  ;  see  also  "  The  Troubles  of  our  Catholic  Forefathers,"  publi.shcd  by 
Father  Morris  ;  and  for  Ihe  Jesuils,  "  Morc's  Histotia  Prannciae  Aiiglicani 
Societal  is  J  esn  ;  "  lo  these  may  be  ndded  M  r.  Sinpssn's  life  orCnnipian.  ] 

The  wonderful  growth  in  wealth  and  social  energy  which  we  ha\ 
kdescribed  was  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  change  in   the  religioi 
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temper  of  the  n 


Itlie  ^ 


tauf. 


Silently,  almosi  unconsciouslf,  England  faecaniR 
iditionary  Catholicism  which  formed  the  rcltgim 
of  ihree-founhs  of  ihe  people  at  the  (Queen's  accession  dic4  quidly 
away.  At  ihe  close  of  lier  reign  ihe  only  parts  of  England  abctc  the 
old  faith  reiained  anything  of  its  former  vigour  were  the  north  and  tlie 
exlreine  west,  at  that  time  the  poorest  and  least  populated  ports  of 
kingdom.  One  main  cause  of  the  change  lay  undoubtedly 
gradual  dying  out  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  and  the  growih  of 
Protestant  cleigy  who  supplied  their  place.  The  older  parish  prtesti,' 
though  they  had  almost  to  a  man  acquiesced  in  ihe  chaiiges  of  ritial 
and  doctrine  which  the  various  phases  of  the  Reformation  imposed 
upon  them,  remained  in  heart  utterly  hostile  lo  its  spiriL  As  Mary 
had  undone  the  changes  of  Edward,  they  hoped  for  a  Catholic  suc- 
cessor to  undo  the  changes  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  in  the  meantime  Ihty 
were  content  to  wear  Ihe  surplice  instead  of  the  chasuble,  and  lo  uw 
the  Communion -office  instead  of  the  Mass-book.  Hut  if  they  were 
forced  to  read  the  Homilies  from  the  pulpit,  the  spirit  of  their  trachini; 
remained  unchanged  ;  and  it  was  easy  for  them  to  cast  contempt  on 
the  new  services,  till  they  seemed  to  old-fashioned  worshippers  a  mac 
"  Christmas  game."  But  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  did  its  tmrit  in 
emptying  parsonage  after  parsonage.  In  1571)  the  Queen  felt  itroni; 
enough  to  enforce  for  the  first  lime  a  general  compliance  with  tl»e  Act 
of  Unifonnity ;  and  the  jealous  supervision  of  I'arker  and  the  bishop* 
ensured  an  inner  as  well  as  an  ouier  conformity  lolheestabliolied  falih 
in  the  clergy  who  look  the  place  of  the  dying  priesthood  The  i»e« 
parsons  were  for  the  most  part  not  merely  Froiestani  in  belief  and 
leaching,  but  ultra -Protest  ant.  The  old  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the 
pulpit  were  silently  removed  as  the  needforthem  passed  away,and  the 
zeal  of  the  young  ministers  showed  itself  in  an  assiduous  preaching 
which  moulded  in  their  own  fashion  the  religious  Ideas  of  the  nev 
generation.  But  their  character  had  even  a  greater  influcDCe  ihaoi 
their  preaching.  Under  Henry  the  priests  had  for  the  most  part " 
ignorant  and  sensual  men  ;  and  ibe  character  of  the  clergy  ap| 
by  Ihe  greedy  Protestants  under  Edward  or  in  the  first  years  of  El 
belh's  retgn  was  even  worse  than  that  of  their  Catholic  rivals. 
energy  of  the  successive  Primates,  seconded  as  it  was  by  the  geticnl 
increase  of  zeal  and  morality  at  the  time,  did  its  work  ;  ondby  tbectose 
«f  Elizabeth's  reign  the  moral  temper  as  well  as  the  social  character  ol 
the  clergy  had  greatly  changed.  Scholars  like  Hooker  could  now- 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  and  Ihe  grosser  scandals 
disgraced  the  dergy  as  a  body  for  the  most  part  disappeared. 
impossible  fur  a  Puritan  libeller  to  bring  against  the 
beth's  reign  the  charges  of  drunkenness  and  immorality  which 
ant  libellers  had  been  able  to  bring  against  the  priesthcind  of  Hi 
But  the  inltucnce  of  the  new  clergy  was  backed  by  a  general 
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B  English  thought      We  have  already  watched  the  first  upgrowth  of 

the  new  literature  which  was  to  find  its  highest  types  in  Shakspere  and 

Bacon.      The  grammar  lichaols  were  diffusing  a  new  knowledge  and 

mental  cncigy  through  the  middle  classes  and  among  the  country 

gentry-     The  lone  of  the  Lrniversities,  no  unfair  test  of  the  tone  of  the 

^Ution  at  large,  changed  wholly  as  the  Queen's  reign  went  on.      At  its 

MniDg  Oxford  was  "  a  nest  of  Papists,"  and  sent  its  best  scholars  to 

Kd  the  Catholic  seminaries.      Al  its  close  the  University  was  a  hot- 

d  of  Puritanism,  where  the  fiercest  tenets  of  Calvin  reigned  supreme. 

ment  was  no  doubt  hastened  by  the  political  circumstaoces 

(  the  time.     Under  the  rule  of  Eliiabeth  loyalty  became  more  and 

iK>re  a  passion  among  Englishmen  ;  and  the  Bull  of  Deposition  placed 

' )  the  forefront  of  Elizabeth's  foes.    The  conspiracies  which 

istentd  around  Mary  were  laid  to  (he  Pope's  charge  ;  he  was  known 

It  be  pteasing  on  France  and  on  Spain  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 

'  e  heretic  kingdom ;  he  was  soon  to  bless  the  Armada.      Every  day 

*»naite  it  harder  for  a  Catholic  to  reconcile  Catholicism  with  loyally  to 

his  Queen  or  devotion  to  his  country  ;  and  the  mass  of  men,  who  are 

moved  by  sentiment  rather  than  by  reason,  swung  slowly  round  to  the 

side  which,  whatever  its  religious  significance  might  be,  was  the  side 

hof  patriotism,  of  liberty  against  tyranny,  of  England  against  Spain. 

w  impulse  was  given  to  this  silent  drift  of  religious  opinion  by  the 

Urocilics  which  marked  the  Catholic  triumph  on  the  other  side  of  the 

innel.    The  horror  of  Alva's  butcheries,  or  of  the  massacre  in  Paris 

I  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  revived  the  memories  of  the  bloodshed 

r  Maty.    The  talc  of  Protestant  sufferings  was  told  with  a  won- 

fiil  pathos  and  picture squen ess  by  John  Foxe,  an  exile  during  the 

lion ;  and  his  "  Book  of  Martyrs,"  which  was  set  up  by  royal 

3  the  churches  for  public  reading,  passed   from  the  churches 

mito  the  shelves  of  every  English  household.      The  trading  classes  of 

the  towns  had  been  the  first  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 

>n,  but  their  Protestantism  became  a  passion  as  the  refugees  of 

the  Continent  brought  to  shop  and  market  their  tale  of  outrage  and 

Thousands  of  Flemish  exiles  found  a  refuge  in  the  Cinque 

m  third  of  the  Antwerp  merchants  were  seen  pacing  the  new 

lOndon  Exchange,  and  a  Church  of  French  Huguenots  found  a  home 

lurtiich  it  still  retains  in  the  crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

In  her  ecclesiastical  policy  Eliiabeth  trusted  mainly  to  time  ;  and 

ftitine,  as  we  have  seen,  justified  her  trust.    Her  system  of  compromise 

~»th  In  faith  and  worship,  of  quietly  replacing  the  old  priesthood 

t  died  out  by  Protestant  ministers,  of  wearying 

■  leasl  outer  conformity  with  the  state-religion  and  attendance 

!•  ■tate-scrvices    by  fines— a  policy  aided,  no  doubt,  by   the 

influences  we  have  described— was  gradually  bringing  England  round 
to  a  new  religious  front     But  the  decay  of  Catholicism  appealed 
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strongly  lo  the  new  spirit  of  Catholic  leal  which,  in  its  despair  of  al 
rnim  Catholic  princes,  was  now  girding  itself  for  its  awn  bitter  si 
with  heresy.     Dr.  Allen,  a  scholar  who  had  been  driven  from  Ox6 
by  the  test  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Unifonnity,  had  foreseen  the  r« 
of  the  dying  out  of  the  Marian  priests,  and  had  set  up  a  seminary  a 
Douay  to  supply  [heir  place.    The  new  college,  liberally  sup 
by  the  Catholic  peers,  and  supplied  with  pupils  by  a  strciun  of  rt 
from   Oxford  and   the   English   grammar   schools,   soon    landed  iu 
"  seminary  priests  "  on  English  shores  ;  and  few  as  they  were  ai  Btst, 
their  presence  was  at  once  felt  in  the  clieck  which  it  gave  lu  the  gradual 
reconciliation  of  the  Catholic  gentry  to  the  English  Church.     Nti 
check  could  have  been  more  galling  to  Eliiabeth,  and  her  resentmeM 
was  quickened  by  the  sense  of  danger.     She  had  accepted  Ilie  Bull  i) 
Deposition  as  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  Pap»cy.  and  «1 ' 
viewed  the  Douay  priests  with  some  justice  as  its  political  e 
The  comparative  security  of  the  Catholics  from  active  pt 
during  the  early  part  of  her  reign  had  arisen  partly  from  the  s; 
and  connivance  of  the  gentry  who  acted  as  Justices  of  the  peaces  b 
still   mote  from   her  own   religious   indifference.     But  the   Test   / 
placed  Ihe  magistracy  in  Protestant  hands;  and  as  Klizabeth  f 
from  indifference  to  suspicion  and  from  suspicion  lo  terror  she  pi 
restraint  on  the  bigotrj'  around  her.     In  quilling  Euston  Mall,  whi 
she  had  visited  in  one  of  her  pilgrimages,  the  Queen  ga 
young    Konkwood,   thanks   for   his   entertainment   and   her  hand  I 
kiss.      "But  my  Lord  Chamberlain  nobly  and  gnvely  under 
ing   that  Rookwood  was    excunimunicntc  "    for    non-attendance  I 
church,  "called  him   before  him,  demanded  of  him  how  he  dm 
presume  lo  attempt  her  toyal  presence,  he  unfit  to  accoinpaa)-« 
Christian  person,  forthwith  said  that  he  was  litter  for  a  pair  of  «o<' 
commanded  him  out  of  Court,  and  yet  to  attend  the   Councir* 
sure."    The  Cotincil's   pleasure  was  seen  in  his  coimtiitiail  Xa  t 
town  prison  ai  Norwich,  while  "  seven  more  gentlemen 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  with  a  simple  sentence  of  arrest^ 
their  own  homes.     The  Queen's  terror  became  a  panic  ii 
at  large.     The  few  priests  who  landed  from  Douay  wen 
into  an   army  of  Papal  emissaries  despatched  lo  sow   tre&snn  i 
revolt  throughout  the  land.       Pariiamcnt,  which  the  woiking  (  ' 
Test  Act  had  made  a  wholly  Protestant  body,  save  for 
of  a  few  Catholics  among  the  peers,  was  summoned  to 
danger,  and  declared  the  landing  of  these  iiriests  and  the  hat 
n(  them  to  be  treason. 

The  Act   proved  no   idle  menace  ;  and  the  execution   of  Cm 
Mayne,a  young  priest  who  was  arrested  in  Cornwall  with  the  Papal  D 
"f  l)eposititm  hidden  about  him,  gave  a  terrible  indication  of  the  d 
rarter  of  the  struggle  upon  which  Eliwbeili  was  about  lo  (• 
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5  Ear,  indeed,  from  any  purpose  of  religious  per&ecui ion  ;  she  boasted 
(  her  abstinence  from  any  interference  with  men's  consciences  ;  . 

s  official  defence  of  her  policy,  while  declaring  freedom  of 
OTship  to  be  incompalible  with  religious  order,  boldly  asserted  the  right 
svery  English  subject  to  perfect  freedom  of  religious  opinion.  To 
n  eyes  there  is  something  even  more  revolting  than  open  per. 
(cutian  in  the  policy  which  branded  every  Catholic  priest  as  a  traitor, 
1  all  Catholic  worship  as  disloyalty :  but  the  first  step  towards 
■as  won  when  the  Queen  rested  her  system  of  repression  on 
cly  political  grounds.  If  Elizabeth  was  a  persecutor,  she  was  th 
.  English  ruler  who  felt  the  chaise  of  religious  persecution  I 
n  stigma  on  her  rule.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  was  a  re; 
altlical  danger  in  the  new  tnissionaries.  Allen  was  a.  restless  cor 
r,  and  the  work  of  his  seminary  priests  was  meant  to  aid 
v  plan  of  the  Papac)'  for  the  conquest  of  England-  And  lo  th 
■  of  the  seminary  priests  were  now  added  those  of  Jesui 
i.  A  select  few  of  the  Oitfoid  refugees  at  Douay  joined 
c  order  uf  the  Jesuits,  whose  members  were  already  famous  for  their 
jbKnd  devotion  to  the  will  and  judgements  of  Rome :  and  the  two 
'  and  most  elo4uent  of  these  exiles,  Campian,  once  a  fellow  of  SL 

,  and  Parsons,  once  a  feilow  of  Balliol,  were  chosen  as 
tads  of  a  Jesuit  mission  in  England.  For  the  moment  their  succ 
isamuing.  The  e^emess  shown  to  hear  Campian  was  so  great 
X  in  spite  of  the  denunciations  of  the  Government  he  was  able  to 
'i  with  bardly  a  show  of  concealment  to  a  large  audience  at 
nithfield.  From  London  the  missionaries  wandered  in  the  disguise 
f  captains  or  serving-men,  sometimes  even  in  the  cassock  of  the 
'igltsb  clergy,  through  many  of  the  counties:  and  wherever  they 
It  the  leal  of  the  Catholic  gentry  revived.  The  list  of  nobles  re- 
ciled  10  the  old  faith  by  these  wandering  apostles  was  headed  by 
;  of  Lord  Oxford,  Cecil's  own  son-in-bw  and  the  proudest 
atong  F.nglish  peers. 
The  success  of  the  Jesuits  in  undoing  Elizabeth's  work  of  ci 
roRiise  was  shown  in  a  more  public  way  by  the  growing  withdrawal 
the  Catholics  from  attendance  at  the  worship  of  the  English 
IkoTch.  The  panic  of  the  Protestants  and  of  the  Pailiadi 
a  even  the  real  greatness  of  the  danger.  The  little  group  of 
Aionarics  was  magnified  by  popular  fancy  into  a  host  of  disguised 
;  and  Ihc  invasion  of  this  imaginary  host  was  met  by  the 
e  and  torture  of  as  many  priests  as  the  Government  could  luy 
inds  on,  the  impriaimment  of  recusants,  and  the  securing  of  the 
It  Catholics  throughout  the  country  ;  and  by  statutes  which 
hibited  the  saying  of  Mass  even  in  private  houses,  increased  the 
B  on  recusants  to  twenty  pounds  u  month,  and  enacted  thai  "  all 
Bfcr^inn  pretending  to  any  power  uf  absolving   subjects   From   their 
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allegiance,  or  practising  to  withdraw  them  to  the  Romish  religioo, 
with  all  persons  after  the  present  session  willingly  so  absolved  or 
reconciled  to  the  See  of  Rome,  shall  be  guilty  of  Hig^h  Treascm." 
The  way  in  which  the  vast  powers  conferred  on  the  Crown  by 
this  statute  were  used  by  Elizabeth  was  not  only  chanurteristic 
in  itself,  but  important  as  at  once  defining  the  policy  to  which,  in 
theory  at  least,  her  successors  adhered  for  more  than  a  hundred  yean. 
Few  laymen  were  brought  to  the  bar  and  none  to  the  Mock  under 
its  provisions.  The  oppression  of  the  Catholic  gentry  was  limited 
to  an  exaction,  more  or  less  rigorous  at  different  times,  of  the 
fines  for  recusancy  or  non-attendance  at  public  worship.  The  work 
of  bloodshed  was  reserved  wholly  for  priests,  and  under  Elizabeth 
this  work  was  done  with  a  ruthless  energy  which  for  the  moment 
crushed  the  Catholic  reaction.  The  Jesuits  were  tracked  by  pursui- 
vants and  spies,  dragged  from  their  hiding-places,  and  sent  in  batches 
to  the  Tower.  So  hot  was  the  pursuit  that  Parsons  was  forced 
to  fly  across  the  Channel ;  while  Campian  was  brought  a  prisoner 
through  the  streets  of  London  amidst  the  howling  of  the  mob,  and 
placed  at  the  bar  on  the  charge  of  treason.  "  Our  religion  wily  is 
our  crime,"  was  a  plea  which  galled  his  judges ;  but  the  political  danger 
of  the  Jesuit  preaching  was  disclosed  in  his  evasion  of  any  direct 
reply  when  questioned  as  to  his  belief  in  the  validity  of  the  excommu- 
nication and  deposition  of  the  Queen  by  the  Papal  See.  The  death  of 
Campian  was  the  prelude  to  a  steady,  pitiless  effort  at  the  extermina- 
tion of  his  class.  If  we  adopt  the  Catholic  estimate  of  the  time,  the 
twenty  years  which  followed  saw  the  execution  of  two  hundred  priests, 
while  a  yet  greater  number  perished  in  the  filthy  and  fever- stricken 
gaols  into  which  they  were  plunged.  The  work  of  reconciliation  to 
Rome  was  arrested  by  this  ruthless  energy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  work  which  the  priests  had  effected  could  not  be  undone.  The 
system  of  quiet  compulsion  and  conciliation  to  which  Elizabeth  had 
trusted  for  the  religious  reunion  of  her  subjects  was  foiled ;  and  the 
English  Catholics,  fined,  imprisoned  at  every  crisis  of  national  danger, 
and  deprived  of  their  teachers  by  the  prison  and  the  gibbet,  were 
severed  more  hopelessly  than  ever  from  the  national  Church.  A  fresh 
impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  growing  current  of  opinion  which  was 
to  bring  England  at  last  to  recognize  the  right  of  every  man  to  freedom 
both  of  conscience  and  of  worship.  What  Protestantism  had  first  done 
under  Mary,  Catholicism  was  doing  under  Elizabeth.  It  was  deepening 
the  sense  of  personal  religion.  It  was  revealing  in  men  who  had 
cowered  before  the  might  of  kingship  a  power  greater  than  the  might  of 
kings.  1 1  was  breaking  the  spell  which  the  monarchy  had  laid  on  the  im- 
agination of  the  people.  The  Crown  ceased  to  seem  irresistible  before 
a  passion  for  religious  and  political  liberty  which  gained  vigour  from 
the  dungeon  of  the  Catholic  priest  as  from  that  of  the  Protestant  zealot 
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But  if  a  fierce  religious  stru^le  was  at  hand,  men  felt  that  behind 
Uy  n  yet  fiercer  political  struggle     Philip's  hosts  were  looming 
se3,3nd  the  horrors  of  foreign  iovasion  seemed  about  to  be  added 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.    Spain  was  at  this  moment  the  mightiest  of 
!urapean  powers.     The  discoveries  of  Columbus  had  given   it  the 
World  of  the  West  ;  the  conquests  of  Cortes  and  Piiarro  poured 
into  its  treasury  the  plunder  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  its  galleons  brought 
the  rich  produce  of  the  Indies,  their  gold,  iheir  jewels,  their  ingots  of 
silver,  to  the  harbour  of  Cadiz.     To  the   New  World  its  King  added 
,tfce  fairest  and  wealthiest  portions  of  the  Old  ;   he  was  master  of 
,ptes  and  Milan,  the  richest  and  the  most  fertile  distrias  of  Italy  ; 
the  busy  provinces  of  the  Low  Counliies,  of  Flanders,  the  great 
lufitcturing  district  of  the  time,  and  of  Antwerp,  which  had  become 
ral  mart  for  the  commerce  of  the  world.     His  native  kingdom, 
i[  was,  supplied  him  with  the  steadiest  and  the  most  daring 
Iftoldiers  that  the  world  had  seen  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
le  renown  of  the  Spanish  infantry  had  been  growing  from  the  day 
rhcn  it  iiung  off  the  onset  of  the  French  chivalry  on  the   field  of 
_tavenita;  and  the   Spanish  generals  stood  without   riv;ils  in  their 
inililary  skill,  as  lliey  stood  without  rivals  in  their  ruthless  cruelty. 
The  whule.  Too,  of  this  enormous  power  was   massed  in  the  hands 
tingle  man.     Served   as  he  was  by  able  statesmen  and   subtle 
Apluoiailsts,  I'hilip  of  .Spain  was  his   own  sole   minister  ;  labour- 
day  after  (lay,  like  a  clerk,  through   the  long  years  of  his  reign, 
idsE  the   papers  which   crowded    his  closet  ;    but  resolute  lo  let 
hing  pasi  without   his    supervision,  and   to  suffer   nothing  to  be 
i«  save  by  his  express  commancL     It  was  his  boast  thai  cvery- 
rhere  in  the  vast  compass  of  his  dominions  he  was  "an  absolute 
g."     It  was  to  realize  this  idea  of  unshackled  (>ower  that  he  crushed 
hbenies  of  Aragon,  as  his  father  had    crushed  the  hberlies  of 
itille,  and  sent  Alva  lo  tread  under  foot  the  constitutional  freedom 
the  Low  Countries,     His  bigotry  went  hand  in  hand  with  his  thirst 
rule.     Italyand  Spain  lay  hushed  beneath  the  terror  of  the  Inquisi- 
m,  while  Flanders  was  being  puiged  of  heresy  by  the  stake  and  the 
ord.    The  shadow  of  this  gigantic  power  fell  like  a  deadly  blight 
Europe.     The  new  Protestantism,  like  the  new  spirit  of  political 
,  saw  its   real  foe  in  Philip.      It  was  Spain,  rather  than  the 
t,  against  which  Colignl  and  the  Huguenots  struggled  in  vain  ; 
was  Spain  with  which  William  of  Orange  was  wrestling  for  religious 
id  civil  freedom  ;   it  was  Spain  which  was  soon  to  plunge  Germany 
ihe  chaos  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  to  which  the  Catholic 
irld  bad  for  twenty  years  been  looking,  and  looking  in  vain,  for 
victory  over  heresy  in  Finland.      Vast  in  fact  as  Philip's  tcBources 
«,  Ibey  wcie  drained  by  the  yet  vaster  schemes  of  ambition  inlo 
Icb  his   religion   and   his  greed   of    power,  js  well    a.s   the   wide 
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distribution  of  his  dominions,  perpetually  drew  him.    To  coerce  tb« 
weaker  States  of  Italy,  to  command  the  Mediterranean,  to  presen-e  his 
influence  in  Germany,  to  support  Catholicism  in  France, to  crush  herwr 
in  Flanders,  to  despatch  one  Armada  against  the  Turic  and  another 
against  Eliiabeth,  were  aims  mighty  enough  to  exhaust  evco  the 
power  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  But  it  was  rather  on  the  character  of 
Philip  than  on  the  exhaustion  of  bis  treasury  that  Eliiabeth  counied 
for  success  in  the  struck  which  had  so  long  been  going  on  between 
them.     The  King's  temper  was  slow,  cautious  even  to  limidily,  lo» 
itself  continually  in  delays,  in  hesitations,  in  anticipating  remote  pi 
in  waiting  for  distant  chances  :  and  on  the  slowness  and  hesiuti^i 
of  his  temper  his  rival  had  been  playing  ever  since  she  mounted  i 
throne.     The  diplomatic  contest  between  the  two  was  like  tlie  i 
which  England  was  soon  to  see  between  the  ponderous  Spsuiiih  gi 
leon  and  the  light  pinnace  of  the  buccaneers.     The  agility,  the  si 
changes  of  Eliiabeth,  her  lies,  her  mystifications,  though  they  lailed  i 
deceive  Philip,  puzzled  and  impeded  bis  mind.     But  amtdiii  alt  iT 
cloud  of  intrigue  the  actual  course  of  their  relations  had  been  cleu  m 
simple.    In  her  earlier  days  France  rivalled  Spain  in  its  grcainesv  m 
Rliiabeth  simply  played  the  two  rivals  off  a^insi  one  annthrr.    " 
hindered  France  from  giving  effective  aid  to  Mary  Stuart  by  thrtratadj 
an  alliance  with  Spain  ;  while  she  induced  Philip  to  wink  at  her  hero 
and  to  discourage  the  risings  of  the  English  Catholics,  by  pbiyinj  j 
his  dread  of  her  alliance  with  France.     But  as  ihu  tide  of  religiai 
passion  which  had  so  long  been  held  in  check  broke  at 
banks,  the  piolitical  face  of  Europe  changed.  The  Low  Countries,  driyfl 
to  despair  by  the  greed  and  persecution  of  Alva,  rose  in  a  revolt  m'  ' 
after  strange  alternations  of  fortune  gave  to  Europe  the   Keptiblic  i 
the  United  Provinces.    The  opening  which  their  rising  afforded  M 
seized  by  the  Huguenot  leaders  of  France  as  a  political  engine  n 
the  power  which  Catharine  of  Medicis  exercised  over  Charles  the  N 
and  to  set  aside  her  policy  of  religious  balance  by  placing  France  ■ 
the  head  of  Protestantism  in  the  We^it.  Charles  listened  to  the  co 
of  Coligni,  who  pressed  for  war  upon  Philip  and  promised  the  s' 
of  the  Huguenots  in  an  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries,     Never  b 
fairer  prospect  opened  to  French  ambition.    Catharine  however  c 
ruin  for  the  monarchy  in  a  France  at  once  Protestant  and  free. 
threw  herself  on  the  side  of  [he  Guises,  and  ensured  their  triumph  ij 
lending  herself  to  their  massacre  of  the  Protectants  on  St,  DanlK' 
mew's  day.     But  though  the  long  gathering  clouds  of  religious  hat 
had  broken,  F.Iizabeth  trusted  to  her d^kierity  to  keep  uuiof  ibesiof 
France  plunged  madly  back  into  a  chaos  of  civil  war,  and  the  1 
Countries  were  left    to  cope  single-handed   with  Spnin. 
enthusiasm  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  excited  among 
her  subjects,  it  failed  to  move  Elizabeth  even  for  an  insia. 
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path  of  cold  self-interest    To  her  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  was 
simply  "  a  bridle  of  Spain,  which  kept  war  out  of  our  own  gate."    At 
the  darkest  moment  of  the  contest,  when  Alva  had  won  back  all  but 
Holland  and  Zealand,  and  even  William  of  Orange  despaired,  the 
Queen  bent  her  energies  to  prevent  him  from  finding  succour  in  France. 
That  the  Provinces  could  in  the  end  withstand   Philip,  neither  she 
nor  any  English  statesmen  believed.     They  held  that  the  struggle  must 
dose  either  in  utter  subjection  of  the  Netherlands,  or  in  their  selling 
themselves  for  aid   to  France  ;   and  the  accession  of  power  which 
either  result  must  give  to  one  of  her  two  Catholic  foes  the  Queen 
was  eager  to  avert.     Her  plan   for  averting  it  was  by  forcing  the 
Provinces  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  Spain — a  restoration,  that  is, 
of  their  constitutional  privileges  on  condition  of  their  submission  to 
the  Church.     Peace  on  such  a  footing  would  not  only  restore  English 
commerce,  which  suffered  from  the  war  ;  it  would  leave  the  Netherlands 
still  formidable  as  a  weapon  against  Philip.      The  freedom  of  the 
Provinces  would  be  saved ;   and  the  religious  question  involved  in  a 
fresh  submission  to  the  yoke  of  Catholicism  was  one  which  Elizabeth 
was  incapable  of  appreciating.     To  her  the  steady  refusal  of  William 
the  Silent  to  sacrifice  his  faith  was  as  unintelligible  as  the  steady  bigotry 
of  Philip  in  demanding  such  a  sacrifice.     It  was  of  more  immediate 
consequence  that  Philip's  anxiety  to  avoid  provoking  an  intervention 
on  the  part  of  England  which  would  destroy  all  hope  of  his  success 
in  Flanders,  left  her  tranquil  at  home.     Had  revolt  in  England  pros- 
pered he  was  ready  to  reap  the  fruits  of  other  men's  labours  ;  and  he 
made  no  objection  to  plots  for  the  seizure  or  assassination  of  the 
Queen.     But  his  stake  was  too  vast  to  risk  an  attack  while  she  sate 
firmly  on  her  throne ;  and  the  cry  of  the  English  Catholics,  or  the 
pressure  of  the  Pope,  had  as  yet  failed  to  drive  the  Spanish  King  into 
strife  with  Elizabeth. 

The  control  of  events  was  however  passing  from  the  hands  of  states- 
men and  diplomatists  ;  and  the  long  period  of  suspense  which  their 
policy  had  won  was  ending  in  the  clash  of  national  and  political 
passions.  The  rising  fanaticism  of  the  Catholic  world  was  breaking 
down  the  caution  and  hesitation  of  Philip ;  while  England  set  aside 
the  balanced  neutrality  of  her  Queen  and  pushed  boldly  forward  to  a 
contest  which  it  felt  to  be  inevitable.  The  public  opinion,  to  which 
the  Queen  was  so  sensitive,  took  every  day  a  bolder  and  more  decided 
tone.  Her  cold  indifference  to  the  heroic  struggle  in  Flanders  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  enthusiasm  it  e  xcited  among  the  nation 
at  large.  The  earlier  Flemish  refugees  found  a  refuge  in  the  Cinque 
Ports.  The  exiled  merchants  of  Antwerp  were  welcomed  by  the 
merchants  of  London.  While  Elizabeth  dribbled  out  her  secret  aid 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  London  traders  sent  him  half-a-million 
from  their  own  purses,  a  sum  equal  to  a  year's  revenue  of  the  Crown. 
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Volunteers  stole  across  the  Channel  in  increasing  numbers  to  the  aid 
of  the  Dutch,  till  the  five  hundred  Englishmen  who  fought  in  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  rose  to  a  brigade  of  five  thousand,  whose 
bravery  turned  one  of  the  most  critical  battles  of  the  war.  Dutch 
privateers  found  shelter  in  English  ports,  and  English  vessels  hoisted 
the  flag  of  the  States  for  a  dash  at  the  Spanish  traders.  Protestant 
fervour  rose  steadily  as  "  the  bes^  captains  and  soldiers "  returned 
from  the  campaigns  in  the  Low  Countries  to  tell  of  Alva's  atrocities, 
or  as  privateers  brought  back  tales  of  English  seamen  who  had  been 
seized  in  Spain  and  the  New  World,  to  linger  amidst  the  tortures  of 
the  Inquisition,  or  to  die  in  its  flres.  In  the  presence  of  this  steady 
drift  of  popular  passion  the  diplomacy  of  Elizabeth  became  of  little 
moment.  When  she  sought  to  put  a  check  on  Philip  by  one  of  her 
last  matrimonial  intrigues,  which  threatened  England  with  a  Ca^tholic 
sovereign  in  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  younger  son  of  the  hated  Catharine 
of  Medicis,  the  popular  indignation  rose  suddenly  into  a  cry  against 
"a  Popish  King*'  which  the  Queen  dared  not  defy.  If  Elizabeth  was 
resolute  for  peace,  England  was  resolute  for  war.  A  new  courage  had 
arisen  since  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  when  Cecil  and  the  Queen 
stood  alone  in  their  belief  in  England's  strength,  and  when  the  diplo- 
matists of  Europe  regarded  her  obstinate  defiance  of  Philip's  counsels 
as  "  madness."  The  whole  people  had  caught  the  self-confidence  and 
daring  of  their  Queen.  The  seamen  of  the  southern  coast  had  long 
been  carrying  on  a  half-piratical  war  on  their  own  account.  Four 
years  after  Elizabeth's  accession  the  Channel  swarmed  with  "sea- 
dogs,"  as  they  were  called,  who  sailed  under  letters  of  marque  from 
the  Prince  of  Cond^  and  the  Huguenot  leaders,  and  took  heed  neither 
of  the  complaints  of  the  French  Court  nor  of  Elizabeth's  own  attempts 
at  repression.  Her  efTorts  failed  before  the  connivance  of  every  man 
along  the  coast,  of  the  very  port-officers  of  the  Crown  who  made  profit 
out  of  the  spoil,  and  of  the  gentry  of  the  west,  who  were  hand  and 
glove  with  the  adventurers.  They  broke  above  all  against  the  national 
craving  for  open  fight  with  Spain,  and  the  Protestant  craving  for 
open  fight  with  Catholicism.  Young  Englishmen  crossed  the  sea 
to  ser\'e  under  Condd  or  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  war  in  the  Nether- 
lands drew  hundreds  of  Protestants  to  the  field.  The  suspension 
of  the  French  contest  only  drove  the  sea-dogs  to  the  West  Indies ; 
for  the  Papal  decree  which  gave  the  New  World  to  Spain,  and  the 
threats  of  Philip  against  any  Protestant  who  should  visit  its  seas,  fell 
idly  on  the  ears  of  English  seamen.  It  was  in  vain  that  their  trading 
vessels  were  seized,  and  the  sailors  flung  into  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition,  "laden  with  irons,  without  sight  of  sun  or  moon."  The 
profits  of  the  trade  were  large  enough  to  counteract  its  perils  ;  and  the 
bigotr)'  of  Philip  was  met  by  a  bigotry  as  merciless  as  his  own.  The 
Puritanism  of  the  sea-dogs  went  hand  in  hand  with  their  love  of 
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adinenture.  To  break  through  the  Catholic  monopoly  of  the  New 
World,  to  kill  Spaniards,  to  sell  negroes,  to  sack  gold-ships,  were  in 
these  men's  minds  a  seemly  work  for  the  "  elect  of  God."  The  name 
of  Francis  Drake  became  the  terror  of  the  Spanish  Indies.  In  Drake 
a  Protestant  fanaticism  was  united  with  a  splendid  daring.  He 
conceived  the  design  of  penetrating  into  the  Pacific,  whose  waters 
had  never  seen  an  English  flag ;  and  backed  by  a  little  company  of 
adventurers,  he  set  sail  for  the  southern  seas  in  a  vessel  hardly  as  big 
as  a  Channel  schooner,  with  a  few  yet  smaller  companions  who  fell 
away  before  the  storms  and  pcrils'of  the  voyage.  But  Drake  with  his 
one  ship  and  eighty  men  held  boldly  on  ;  and  passing  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  untraversed  as  yet  by  any  Englishman,  swept  the  unguarded 
coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  loaded  his  bark  with  the  gold-dust  and  silver- 
ingots  of  Potosi,  and  with  the  pearls,  emeralds,  and  diamonds  which 
formed  the  cargo  of  the  great  galleon  that  sailed  once  a  year  from 
Lima  to  Cadiz.  With  spoils  of  above  half-a-million  in  value  the 
daring  adventurer  steered  undauntedly  for  the  Moluccas,  rounded  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  after  completing  the  circuit  of  the  globe 
dropped  anchor  ag^in  in  Plymouth  harbour. 

The  romantic  daring  of  Drake's  voyage,  as  well  as  the  vastness  of 
his  spoil,  roused  a  general  enthusiasm  throughout  England.  But  the 
welcome  he  received  from  Elizabeth  on  his  return  was  accepted  by 
Philip  as  an  outrage  which  could  only  be  expiated  by  war.  Sluggish 
as  it  was,  the  blood  of  the  Spanish  King  was  fired  at  last  by  the  de- 
fiance with  which  Elizabeth  received  all  demands  for  redress.  She  met 
a  request  for  Drake's  surrender  by  knighting  the  freebooter,  and  by 
wearing  in  her  crown  the  jewels  he  had  offered  her  as  a  present. 
When  the  Spanish  ambassador  threatened  that  **  matters  would  come 
to  the  cannon,**  she  replied  "  quietly,  in  her  most  natural  voice,  as  if 
she  were  telling  a  common  story,"  wrote  Mcndoza,  **that  if  I  used 
threats  of  that  kind  she  would  fling  me  into  a  dungeon.'  Outraged  as 
Philip  was,  she  believed  that  with  the  Netherlands  still  in  revolt  and 
France  longing  for  her  alliance  to  enable  it  to  seize  them,  the  King 
could  not  afford  to  quarrel  with  her.  But  the  sense  of  personal  wron«,% 
and  the  outcry  of  the  Catholic  world  against  his  selfish  reluctance  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  its  martyrs,  at  last  told  on  the  Spanish  King,  and 
the  first  vessels  of  an  armada  which  vras  destined  for  the  conquest  of 
England  began  to  gather  in  the  Tagus.  Resentment  and  fanaticism 
indeed  were  backed  by  a  cool  policy.  His  conquest  of  Portugal  had 
almost  doubled  his  power.  It  gave  him  the  one  navy  that  as  yet  rivalled 
his  own.  With  the  Portuguese  colonies  his  flag  claimed  mastery  in  the 
Indian  and  the  Pacific  seas,  as  it  claimed  mastery  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  ;  and  he  had  now  to  shut  Englishman  and  heretic  not 
only  out  of  the  New  World  of  the  West  but  out  of  the  lucrative  traffic 
with  the  East      In  the  Netherlands  too  and  in  France  all  seemed 
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to  go  well  for  Philip's  schemes.  His  forces  under  Parma  had  steadily 
won  their  way  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  a  more  fatal  blow  had  been 
dealt  at  his  rebellious  subjects  in  the  assassination  of  William  of 
Orange ;  while  all  danger  of  French  intervention  passed  away  with 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  which  left  Henry  of  Navarre,  the 
leader  of  the  Huguenot  party,  heir  of  the  crown  of  France.  To 
prevent  the  triumph  of  heresy  in  the  succession  of  a  Protestant  king, 
the  Guises  and  the  French  Catholics  rose  at  once  in  arms ;  but  the 
Holy  League  which  they  formed  rested  mainly  on  the  support  of 
Philip,  and  so  long  as  he  supplied  them  with  men  and  money, 
he  was  secure  on  the  side  of  France.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
Parma  won  his  crowning  triumph  in  the  capture  of  Antwerp;  its 
fall  after  a  gallant  resistance  convinced  even  Elizabeth  of  the  need 
for  action  if  the  one  '' bridle  to  Spain  which  kept  war  out  of  our 
own  gate"  was  to  be  saved.  Lord  Leicester  was  hurried  to  the 
Flemish  coast  with  8,000  men.  In  a  yet  bolder  spirit  of  defiance 
Francis  Drake  was  suffered  to  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  vessels 
for  the  Spanish  Main.  Drake's  voyage  was  a  series  of  triumphs.  The 
wrongs  inflicted  on  English  seamen  by  the  Inquisition  were  requited 
by  the  burning  of  the  cities  of  St  Domingo  and  Carthagena.  The 
coasts  of  Cuba  and  Florida  were  plundered,  and  though  the  gold  fleet 
escaped  him,  Drake  returned  with  a  heavy  booty.  But  only  one 
disastrous  skirmish  at  Zutphen,  the  fight  in  which  Sidney  fell,  broke 
the  inaction  of  Leicester's  forces,  while  Elizabeth  strove  vainly  to  use 
the  presence  of  his  army  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Philip  and  the 
States.  Meanwhile  dangers  thickened  round  her  in  England  itsel£ 
Maddened  by  persecution,  by  the  hopelessness  of  rebellion  within  or 
of  deliverance  from  without,  the  fiercer  Catholics  listened  to  schemes 
of  assassination  to  which  the  murder  of  William  of  Orange  lent  a 
terrible  significance.  The  detection  of  Somerville,  a  fanatic  who  had 
received  the  Host  before  setting  out  for  London  "  to  shoot  the  Queen 
with  his  dagg,"  was  followed  by  measures  of  natural  severity,  by  the 
flight  and  arrest  of  Catholic  gentry  and  peers,  by  a  vigorous  purifica- 
tion of  the  Inns  of  Court  where  a  few  Catholics  lingered,  and  by  the 
despatch  of  fresh  batches  of  priests  to  the  block.  The  trial  and  death 
of  Parr>',  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  served  in  the 
Queen's  household,  on  a  similar  charge,  fed  the  general  panic.  Pariia- 
ment  met  in  a  transport  of  horror  and  loyalty.  All  Jesuits  and 
seminary  priests  were  banished  from  the  realm  on  pain  of  death. 
A  bill  for  the  security  of  the  Queen  disqualified  any  claimant  of  the 
succession  who  instigated  subjects  to  rebellion  or  hurt  to  the  Queen's 
person  from  ever  succeeding  to  the  Crown.  The  threat  was  aimed  at 
Mary  Stuart.  Weary  of  her  long  restraint,  of  her  failure  to  rouse 
Philip  or  Scotland  to  aid  her,  of  the  baffled  revolt  of  the  English 
Catholics  and  the  baffled  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  she  had  bent  for  a 
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r»  suboiission.  "  Let  me  go,"  she  wroie  to  Eliiabeth  ; '"  let 
from  this  island  to  some  solitude  where  I  lany  prepare  my 
Soul  to  Ae.  Grant  this,  and  i  will  sign  away  cver>-  ri|>hl  which  eiiher 
I  or  mine  can  claim."  But  the  cry  was  useless,  and  ber  despair  found 
■  Dew  and  more  terrible  hope  in  the  plots  against  Elizabeth's  life.  She 
t  and  approved  the  vow  of  Anthony  Babington  and  a  band  of 
mg  Cdtliolics,  for  the  inost  part  connected  with  the  royal  household, 
kill  the  Queen  ;  but  plot  and  approval  alike  passed  through  Wal- 
's  hands,  and  the  seizure  of  Mary's  correspondence  revealed 
r  guitt.  In  spite  of  her  protest  a  Commission  of  Peers  sate  as  her 
Iges  at  Fotheringay  Castle ;  and  their  verdict  of  "  guilty "  anni- 
Wed  under  the  provisions  of  the  recent  statute  her  claim  to  the 
The  streets  of  London  blazed  with  bonfires,  and  peals  rang 
jl  from  steeple  to  steeple  at  the  news  of  her  condemnation  ;  but,  in 
he  of  the  prayer  of  Parliament  for  her  execution,  and  the  pressure  of 
e  Coundl,  Elizabeth  shrank  Irom  her  death.  The  force  of  public 
I,  however,  was  now  carrying  all  before  it,  and  the  unanimous 
md  of  her  people  wrested  at  last  a  sullen  eonseni  from  the 
She  Himg  the  warrant  signed  upon  the  floor,  and  the  Council 
k  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  cjiecuiing  it.  Mary  died  on  a 
d  which  was  erected  in  the  castle-hail  at  Kolheringay  as  daunt- 
Bly  as  she  had  lived.  "  Do  not  weep,"  she  said  to  her  ladies, 
I  have  given  my  word  for  you."  "  Tell  my  friends,"  she  charged 
'ville,  "  that  I  die  a  good  Caiholic." 
e  blow  was  hardly  struck  before  Elizabeth  turned  with  fury  on 
jl  ministers  who  had  forced  her  hand.  Cecil,  who  had  now  become 
i  Burleigh,  was  for  a  while  disgraced  ;  and  Davison,  who  caiTied 
ft  warrant  to  the  Council,  was  flung  into  the  Tower  to  atone  for  an 
t  wbicfa  shattered  the  policy  of  the  t^uccn.  The  death  of  Mary 
1  in  fact  seemed  to  remove  the  last  obstacle  out  of  Philip's  way, 
f  ptitting  an  end  to  the  divisions  of  the  Lnglish  Cathohcs.  To  him, 
Pto  the  nearest  heir  in  blood  who  was  of  the  Cathohc  Faith,  Mary 
^ucalbed  her  rights  to  the  Crown,  and  the  hopes  of  her  adherents 
«r  from  that  moment  bound  up  in  the  success  of  Spain.  Philip  no 
Iger  n«dcd  pressure  to  induce  him  to  act  Drake's  triumph  had 
Ight  him  that  the  conquest  of  England  was  needful  for  the  security 
■  ■»  dominion  in  the  New  World.  The  presence  of  an  English  army 
tFlanders  convinced  him  that  the  road  to  the  conquest  of  the  States 
■  through  England  itself.  The  operations  of  Parma  therefore  in  the 
V  Countries  were  suspended  with  a  view  to  the  greater  enterprise, 
d  supplies  for  the  fleet  which  had  for  three  years  been 
□  the  Tagus  were  collected  from  every  port  of  the  Spanish 
finly  the  dtead  of  a  counter-attack  from  France,  where  the 
s  of  the  Lengue  were  wavering,  held  Philip  back.  But  the 
s  of  the  coming  Armada  called  Drake  again  to  action.     He  set 
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sail  with  thirty  small  barks,  burnctl  the  storeships  and  gaOey*  in  the 
harbour  of  Cadii,  stormed  the  ports  of  the  Faro,  and  wiLs  naly  foiied 
in   his  aim  nf  attaclcing  the  Aniiada  itself  hy  orders  from  honie^    A 
descent  upon  Corunna  however  completed  what   Orvke  called  bit 
"singeing  of  ihe  Spanish  King's  beard."    Elizabeth  used  the  (T 
blow  lo  back  her  negotiations  for  peace  :  but  the  Spanish  pride  h 
been  touched  to  tbe  quick.     Amidst  (he  exchange  of  protocols  Pu 
gathered  seventeen  thousand  men  for  the  coming  in' 
fleet  of  flat-bottomed  transports  at  Dimkirk,  and  v 
for  the  Armada  to  protect  his  crossing.     But  the  att<ick  of  Drake,  n 
death  of  its  first  admiral,  and  the  winter  storms  delayed  the  6cet  fi 
sailing.    The  fear  of  France  held  it  back  yet  more  effectually ; 
the  spring  Philip's  patience  was  rewarded.     The  League  «as 
phant,  and  the  King  a  prisoner  in  its  hands.     The  Armada  a 
»et  sail  from  Lisbon,  but  it  had  hardly  started  when  a  gsJe  in  tbe  B 
of  Biscay  drove  its  scattered  vessels  into  FerroL     It  was  only  o 
nineteenth  of  July  that  the  sails  of  the  Armada  were  seen  tron  tl 
Liiard,  and  the  English  beacons  flared  out  Ihcir  alarm  along  the  ci 
The  news   found   England   ready.     An   army   was   inusteriD£  % 
Leicester  at  Tilbury,  the  militia  of  the  midland  counties  were  gatbef 
to  London,  while  those  of  the  south  and  c^st  were  held  in  rcadiacsi^ 
meet  a  descent  on  either  shore.     Had  Parraa  landed  fi 
day  he  purposed,  he  would  have  found  his  way  to  London  barred  b 
force  stronger  than  his  own,  a  force  too  of  men  in  whose  r^inks  « 
many  who  had  already  crossed  pikes  on  equal  terms  with  his  b 
infantry   in    Flanders.      "  When    I    shall   have    landed,"   be 
his  master,  "  1    must  fight  battle  after  battle,  I  shnll  lo«c  i 
wounds  and  disease,  I   must  leave  detachments  behind  me  I 
open   my   communications ;    and  in   a.   short   time   the   bndy  of  tUf 
army  will  become  so  weak  that  not  only  I  may  be  unable  lo  advance 
Id  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  lime  may  be  given  to  (he  benCKi 
and  your   Majesty's  other  enemies  to  interfere,  but  there  may  I 
out  some  noUible  inconveniences,  with  the  loss  of  everyUUng,  a 
I  be  unable  to  remedy  it."     Even  had  Parma  landed,  in  fact,  the  a 
real  chance  of  Spanish  success  lay  in  a  Catholic  namg ;  i 
crisis  patriotism  proved  stronger  than  religious  fonaticism  in  tbe  hea 
of   the   English   Catholics.     Catholic  lords  brought  (heir  vessel*  op 
alongside  of  Drake  and  Lord  Howard,  and  Catliolic  gen(r)  led  tbctr 
tenantry  to  the  muster  at  Tilbury.     But  to  secure  a  landin|;  at  all,  iha 
Spaniards  had  to  be  masters  of  the  Channel ;  and  in  the  (Channel  li 
an  English  ficet  resolved  to  struggle  hard  for  the  mastery. 
Armada  sailed  on  in  a  broad  crescent  past  PljTnoulh,  moving  U 
its  point  of  junction  with  Parma  at  Calais,  the  vessels  which  I 
gathered  under  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  slipped  out  of  tbe  b 
hung  with  tlie  wind  upon  their  rear.     In  numbers  tlic  two  forces  •> 
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strangely  unequal ;  the  Elnglish  fleet  counted  only  80  vessels  against 
the  149  which  composed  the  Armada.  In  size  of  ships  the  dispropor- 
tion was  even  greater.  Fifty  of  the  English  vessels,  including  the 
squadron  of  the  Lord  Admiral  and  the  craft  of  the  volunteers,  were 
little  bigger  than  yachts  of  the  present  day.  Even  of  the  thirty 
Queen's  ships  which  formed  its  main  body,  there  were  only  four  which 
equalled  in  tonnage  the  smallest  of  the  Spanish  galleons.  Sixty-five 
of  these  galleons  formed  the  most  formidable  half  of  the  Spanish  fleet ; 
and  four  galleys,  four  galleasses,  armed  with  fifty  guns  apiece,  fifty-six 
armed  merchantmen,  and  twenty  pinnaces,  made  up  the  rest.  The 
Armada  was  provided  with  2,500  cannons,  and  a  vast  store  of  pro- 
visions ;  it  had  on  board  8,000  seamen,  and  more  than  20,000  soldiers ; 
and  if  a  court-favourite,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  had  been 
placed  at  its  head,  he  was  supported  by  the  ablest  staff  of  naval  officers 
which  Spain  possessed.  Small  however  as  the  English  ships  were, 
they  were  in  perfect  trim  ;  they  sailed  two  feet  for  the  Spaniards'  one, 
they  were  manned  with  9,000  hardy  seamen,  and  their  Admiral  was 
backed  by  a  crowd  of  captains  who  had  won  fame  in  the  Spanish  seas. 
With  him  was  Hawkins,  who  had  been  the  first  to  break  into  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  Indies ;  Frobisher,  the  hero  of  the  North-West 
passage  ;  and  above  all  Drake,  who  held  command  of  the  privateers. 
They  had  won  too  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  and,  closing  in  or  draw- 
ing off  as  they  would,  the  lightly-handled  English  vessels,  which  fired 
four  shots  to  the  Spaniards'  one,  hung  boldly  on  the  rear  of  the  great 
fleet  as  it  moved  along  the  Channel.  "  The  feathers  of  the  Spaniard," 
in  the  phrase  of  the  English  seamen,  were  "  plucked  one  by  one." 
Galleon  after  galleon  was  sunk,  boarded,  driven  on  shore ;  and  yet 
Medina  Sidonia  failed  in  bringing  his  pursuers  to  a  close  engagement. 
Now  halting,  now  moving  slowly  on,  the  running  fight  between  the  two 
fleets  lasted  throughout  the  week,  till  tie  Armada  dropped  anchor  in 
Calais  roads.  The  time  had  now  come  for  sharper  work  if  the  junction 
of  the  Armada  with  Parma  was  to  be  prevented  ;  for,  demoralized  as 
the  Spaniards  had  been  by  the  merciless  chase,  their  loss  in  ships 
had  not  been  great,  while,  though  the  numbers  of  English  ships  had 
grown,  their  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition  were  fast  running  out. 
Howard  resolved  to  force  an  engagement,  and,  lighting  eight  fire-ships 
at  midnight,  sent  them  down  with  the  tide  upon  the  Spanish  line.  The 
galleons  at  once  cut  their  cables,  and  stood  out  in  panic  to  sea, 
drifting  with  the  wind  in  a  long  line  off  Gravelines.  Drake  resolved 
at  all  costs  to  prevent  their  return.  At  dawn  the  English  ships 
closed  fairly  in,  and  almost  their  last  cartridge  was  spent  crc  the 
sun  went  down.  Three  great  galleons  had  sunk,  three  had  drifted 
helplessly  on  to  the  Flemish  coast ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  vessels 
remained,  and  even  to  Drake  the  fleet  seemed  "  wonderful  great  and 
strong."  Within  the  Armada  itself,  however,  all  hope  was  gone. 
Huddled  together  by  the  wind  and  the  deadly  English  fire,  their  sails 
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lorn,  their  niasis  shot  away,  the  crowded  galleons  had  become  u 
slaughter-houses.     Four  thousand  men  had  fidlen,  and  bravely  «»  ( 
seamen  fought  they  were  cowed  by  the;  terrible  biitirhcry. 
himself  was  in  despair.    "  We  are  lost,  Seiior  Oqucnda,"  he  cried  V 
his  bravest  captain  ;  "what  are  wcio  do?"    "  I*t  others  talk  of  bi' 
lost,"  replied  Oquenda,  "your  Exeeliency  has  only  lo  order  up  fi 
cartridge^"    Kul  Oquenda  stood  alone,  and  a  council  uf  war  resolfi 
on  retreat  to  Spain  by  the  one  course  open,  that  of  a  cirL-uit  TOBOd  1 
Orkneys.    "Never  anything  pleased  mi?  belter,"  wrote  IJrake,  '' 
ecinj;  the  enemy  fly  with  a  southerly  wind  to  the  northwards.     H»e 
.  good  eye  to  (he  Prince  of  Parma,  for,  with  the  grace  of  God,  if  we 
ke,  I  doubt  not  ere  it  be  long  so  to  handle  the  matter  with  the  Duie 
of  .'^Idonia.  as  he  shall  wish  himself  at  St.  Mary  Port  among  hi& 
trees."    But  the  work  of  destruction  was  reserved  for  a  mightlcf  | 
thnn  Drake.     Supplies  fell  short  and  the  English  vessels  were  frm' 
give  up  the  chase  ;  but  the  Spanish  ships  which  remaitied  hid  I 
oner  reached  the  Orkneys  than  the  siorms    of  the  noTlbe«it«' 
broke  on  tlicm  with  a  fury  before  which  all  concerl  and  U 
ippeared,     Fifty  reached  Corunna.  bearmg  ten  thousand  men 
with  pestilence  and  death,     Of  the  rest  some  were  sunk,  some  (I 
to  pieces  against  the  Irish  clifTs.     The  wreckers  of  the   Orkneys  * 
the  Faroes,  the  clansmen  of  the  Scnilish  Isles,  the  kemcfi  nf  Doe 
and  Gatway,  all  had  their  part  in  the  work  of  murder  and  rnbbc 
Eight  thousand  Spaniards  perished  between  (he  Giant 
and  the  Klaskets.     On  a  strand  near  Sligo  an  English  captain  n 
bered  eleven  hundred  corpses  which  had  been  cast  up  by  the  9 
The  flower  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  who  had  been  sent  < 

isade   under  Alnnio  da  Leyva,  after  twice  suffering  shipwreck,  p 
hird  lime  (o  sea  to  founder  on  a  reef  near  Dunhicc. 
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[Aul&trilia. — For  ■  gencial  accounl  of  this  peiiuit,  h 
Irablc  "  Fint  Sketch  M  Etuj^tish  liicntture,"  Hatlam's  ' 
M.  Taine's  "  Hiitoiy  of  English  Literniurc,"  &c.     Mr.  Cniik  h«*  eJ 


illustrated  the  works  of  Spenser,  and  full  dcUlll  of  the  hlMocy  Ot  a 
drsiDB  may  be  fuand  in  Mr.  Cotliei's  "  History  of  English  Dmnutic  Uiec 
to  the  lime  of  Shiksperc. "     Malone's  enquiry  mnaiM  the  oumpielott  k.. 
tigatioQ  into  Ihe  hisioiy  of  Sliakspfrc's  dnimai ;   in<l  (he  wuikit  oT  I 
Aimytage  Brown  and  Mr.  Gerald  hfiisey  contuD  ihe  latest  thcurin  a 
(he  Soiutets.      For  Ben  Jonson  and  hi;  fellows,  see  their  work*  wittll 
'ofGiffdrd,  &t.     The  fnlletl  ncci^nt  oTLord  Bxcon  wUt  be  liwndV  ~  ~ 
ftnd  Letien,''  now  published  wilh  his  "  Works,"  bj  Mr.  Sp 
BpoluKclic  tones  may  be  conlruied  with  Ihe  verdict  of  Lord  Um 
on  I^nl   Bacon  "land  wilh  the  more  judicious  imkjeineiit  of 
("  Iliilory  of  England").     Sec  alio  Mr.  Lewcs's ''ilutoij' oTP 

We  have  already  wniched  the  revival  of  English  letters  during  ■ 
earlier  half  of  Kliiabeth's  rcign.     The  general  awakening  of  n 
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!  increase  of  wealth,  of  itfineineDt  and  leisure,  which  marked 

t  period,  had  beeji  accompanied,  as  wc  have  seen,  by  a  quickening 

KEnglish  intelliseDce,  which  found  vent  in  an  upgrowth  of  ^ammar 

aools,  in  the  new  impulse  given  to  classical  learning  at  the  Univer- 

in  for  translations  which  familiarized  all  England  with 

t  masierpieces  of  Italy  and  Greece,  and  above  all  in  the  crude  but 

IS  effons  of  Sackville  and  Lyly  after  a  nobler  poetry  and  prose. 

S  to  the  national  and  local  influences  which  were  telling  on  English 

ralure  was  added   ihai  of  the  restlessness  and  cm'iosicy  which 

itcteriied  the  age.     The  sphere  of  human  interest  was  widened 

.  has  never  been  widened  before  or  since  by  the  revelation  of  a 

heaven  and  a  new  earth.     It  was  only  in  the  later  years  of  llie 

tcenth   century  that  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus  were  brought 

e  the  general  intelligence  of  the  world  by  Kepler  and  Galileo, 

i  that  the  daring  of  the  Buccaneers  broke   through  the  veil  which 

'  B  greed  of  Spain  had  drawn  across  ihe  New  World  of  Cohimbua. 

Budly  inferior  to  these  revelations  as  a  source  of  intellectual  impulse 

sudden  and  picturesque  way  in  which  the  various  races  of 

the  world  were  brought  face  to  face  with  one  another   through  the 

uoiversul  passion  for  foreign  travel.     While  the  red   tribes  of  the 

West  were  described  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  ihe  strailgc  ei*'iliiation 

[  Mexico  and   Peru  disclosed  by  Cortes  and   Piiarru,  the  voyages  of 

e  Portuguese  tliicw  open  the  older  splendours  of  the  East,  and  the 

y  of  India  and  China  was  told  for  the  hrst  time  to  Christendom 

r  Maflei  and  MendoE-T.      England  look  her  full  fiart  in  this  work 

I  discovery.      Jenkinson,   an    English   traveller,  made  his   way   to 

ktkhBra.     Willougbby  brought  back  Muscovy  to  the  knowledge  of 

Western  Europe.    English  mariners  penetrated  among  the  Esquimaux, 

r  settled    in  Virginia.      Drake   circumnavigated    the    globe.      The 

Collection  of  Voyages,"  which  was  published  by  Hakluyl,  not  only 

tclosed  the  vastness  of  the  world  itself,  but  the  intinite  number  of 

!   races  of  mankind,  the  variety  of  their  laws,  their  customs,  their 

Siginns,  their  very  instincts.    We  see  the  influence  of  this  new  and 

"  T  knowledge  of  the  world,  not  only  in  the  life  and  richness  which 

V'gavc  to  the  imagination  of  Ihe  lime,  but  in  the  immense  interest 

'nichfrom  this  moment  attached  itself  to  Man.  Shaksperc's  concept  ion 

■Caliban,  like  Ihe  questionings  of  Montaigne,  marks  the  beginning 

I*  and  a  truer,  because  a  more  inductive,  philosophy  of  human 

[kture  and  human  history.     The  fascination  exercised  by  the  study  of 

n  character  showed  itself  in  the  essays  of  Bacon,  and  yet  more  in 

nderful  popularity  of  the  drama-     And  to  these  larger  and  world- 

e  sources  of  poetic  powers  was  added  in  England  the  impulse  which 

ing  from  national  triumph,  from  the  victory  over  the  Armada,  the 

!e  from  Spain, the  roiling  away  of  the  Cathohc  terror  which  had 

^'cloud  over  the  hopes  of  the  people.     With  its  new  sense  of 
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security,  of  national  energy  and  national  power,  the  whole  aspect  of 
England  suddenly  changed.  As  yet  the  interest  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
had  been  political  and  material ;  the  stage  had  been  crowded  with 
statesmen  and  warriors,  with  Cecils  and  Walsinghams  and  Drakes. 
Literature  had  hardly  found  a  place  in  the  glories  of  the  time.  But 
from  the  moment  when  the  Armada  drifted  back  broken  to  Ferral,  the 
figures  of  warriors  and  statesmen  were  dwarfed  by  the  g^rander  figures 
of  poets  and  philosophers.  Amidst  the  throng  in  Elizabeth's  ante- 
chamber the  noblest  form  is  that  of  the  singer  who  lays  the  **  Faerie 
Queen  "  at  her  feet,  or  of  the  young  lawyer  who  muses  amid  the  splen- 
dours of  the  presence  over  the  problems  of  the  "  Novum  Organum." 
The  triumph  at  Cadiz,  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  pass  unheeded  as 
we  watch  Hooker  building  up  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity "  among  the 
sheepfolds,  or  the  genius  of  Shakspere  rising  year  by  year  into  supremer 
grandeur  in  a  rude  theatre  beside  the  Thames. 

The  full  glory  of  the  new  literature  broke  on  England  with  Edmund 
Spenser.  We  know  little  of  his  life  ;  he  was  bom  in  East  London 
of  poor  parents,  but  connected  with  the  Spencers  of  Althorpe,  even 
then — as  he  proodly  says — "  a  house  of  ancient  fame."  He  studied 
as  a  sizar  at  Cambridge,  and  quitted  the  University  while  still  a  boy 
to  live  as  a  tutor  in  the  north  ;  but  after  some  years  of  obscure  poverty 
the  scorn  of  a  fair  "  Rosalind "  drove  him  again  southwards.  A 
college  friendship  with  Gabriel  Harvey  served  to  introduce  him  to 
Lord  Leicester,  who  sent  him  as  his  envoy  into  France,  and  in  whose' 
service  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Leicester's  nephew,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  From  Sidney's  house  at  Penshurst  came  his  earliest  work, 
the  **  Shepherd's  Calendar  ;"  in  form,  like  Sidney's  own  "Arcadia,"  a 
pastoral,  where  love  and  loyalty  and  Puritanism  jostled  oddly  with  the 
fancied  shepherd  life.  The  peculiar  melody  and  profuse  imagination 
which  the  pastoral  disclosed  at  once  placed  its  author  in  the  forefront 
of  living  poets,  but  a  far  greater  work  was  already  in  hand  ;  and  from 
some  words  of  Gabriel  Harvey's  we  see  Spenser  bent  on  rivalling 
Ariosto,  and  even  hoping  "  to  overgo  "  the  "  Orlando  Furioso,"  in  his 
"  Elvish  Queen."  The  ill-will  or  indifference  of  Burleigh,  however, 
blasted  the  expectations  he  had  drawn  from  the  patronage  of  Sidney  or 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  favour  with  which  he  had  been  welcomed 
by  the  Queen.  Sidney,  himself  in  disgrace  with  Elizabeth,  withdrew 
to  Wilton  to  write  the  '*  Arcadia,"  by  his  sister's  side ;  and  •*  discontent 
of  my  long  fruitless  stay  in  princes'  courts,"  the  poet  tells  us,  "  and 
expectation  vain  of  idle  hopes,"  drove  Spenser  at  last  into  exile.  He 
followed  Lord  Grey  as  his  secretary  into  Ireland,  and  remained  there 
on  the  Deputy's  recall  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  office  and  a  grant  of 
land  from  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  Spenser 
had  thus  enrolled  himself  among  the  colonists  to  whom  England  was 
looking  at  the  time  for  the  regeneration  of  Munster,  and  the  practical 
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interest  he  took  in  the  **  barren  soil  where  cold  and  wan:  aad  povery 
do  grow ''  was  shown  by  the  later  publication  of  a  prose  tractate  on 
the  condition  and  goremment  of  the  island.  It  was  a:  Dublin  or  in 
his  castle  of  Kilcolman,  two  miles  from  Doneraile.  '*  under  the  foote 
of  Mole,  that  mountain  hoar,"  that  he  spent  the  ten  years  in  which 
Sidney  died  and  Mar>'  fell  on  the  scaffold  and  the  Armada  came  and 
went ;  and  it  was  in  the  latter  home  that  Walter  Ralegh  found  him 
sitting  **  alwaies  idle,"  as  it  seemed  to  his  restless  friend,  ''  among  the 
cooly  shades  of  the  green  alders  by  the  MuUa  s  shore,"  in  a  visit  made 
memorable  by  the  poem  of  *'  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again."  But  in 
the  "  idlesse  "  and  solitude  of  the  poet's  exile  the  great  work  begun  in 
the  two  pleasant  years  of  his  stay  at  Penshurst  had  at  last  taken  form, 
and  it  was  to  publish  the  first  three  books  of  the  '*  Faerie  Queen  "  that 
Spenser  returned  in  Ralph's  company  to  London. 

The  appearance  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen  "  is  the  one  critical  event  in  the 
annals  of  English  poetry ;  it  settled,  in  fact,  the  question  whether  there 
was  to  be  such  a  thing  as  English  poetr>'  or  no.  The  older  national 
verse  which  h^xi  blossomed  and  died  in  Caximon  sprang  suddenly 
into  a  grander  life  in  Chaucer,  but  it  closed  again  in  a  yet  more 
complete  death.  Across  the  Border,  indeed,  the  Scotch  poets  of  the 
fifteenth  century  preserved  something  of  their  master's  vivacity  and 
colour,  and  in  England  itself  the  Italian  fx>etr\'  of  the  Renascence 
had  of  late  found  echoes  in  Surrey  and  Sidney.  The  new  English 
drama  too  was  beginning  to  display  its  wonderful  powers,  and  the 
work  of  Marlowe  had  already  prepared  the  way  for  the  work  of 
Shakspere.  But  bright  as  was  the  promise  of  coming  song,  no 
great  imaginative  poem  had  broken  the  silence  of  English  literature 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years  when  Spenser  landed  at  Bristol  with 
the  **  Faerie  Queen."  From  that  moment  the  stream  of  English 
poetry  has  flowed  on  without  a  break.  There  have  been  times,  as  in 
the  years  which  immediately  followed,  when  England  has  '*  become 
a  nest  of  singing  birds  ; ''  there  have  been  times  when  song  was  scant 
and  poor ;  but  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  England  was  wholly 
without  a  singer.  The  new  English  verse  has  been  true  to  the  source 
from  which  it  sprang,  and  Spenser  has  always  been  *^  the  poet's  poet." 
But  in  his  own  day  he  was  the  poet  of  England  at  large.  The  *'  Faerie 
Queen "  was  received  with  a  burst  of  general  welcome.  It  became 
*'  the  delight  of  every  accomplished  gentleman,  the  model  of  every 
poety  the  solace  of  every  soldier."  The  poem  expressed,  indeed,  the 
very  life  of  the  time.  It  was  with  a  true  poetic  instinct  that  Spenser 
fell  back  for  the  framework  of  his  story  on  the  faery  world  of  Celtic 
romance,  whose  wonder  and  mystery  had  in  fact  become  the  truest 
picture  of  the  wonder  and  mystery  of  the  world  around  him.  In  tlie 
age  of  Cortes  and  of  Ralegh  dreamland  had  ceased  to  be  dreamland, 
and  no  marvel  or  adventure  that  befell  lady  or  knight  was  stranger 
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than  ihe  tales  which  weather-beaten  mariners  from  the  Souihem  S 
were  telling  every  day  to  grave  merchants  upon  'Change.  The  vtfy  ■ 
congruities  of  the  story  or  Arthur  and  his  knighthood,  strangeljr  ai 
hod  beenbuih  up  out  of  the  rival  efforts  of  bard  and  jongleur  nndp' 
made  it  the  fittest  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the  world  of  ii 
feeling  which  we  call  the  Renascence.  To  modern  i-yes  perhaps  tt 
is  someihing  grotesque  in  the  strange  medley  of  llgiircs  which  c 
the  iranvas  i.if  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  in  its  fauns  d.oncing  < 
where  knights  have  hurtled  together,  in  its  allcrnnlion  of  tlie  salva 
men  from  the  New  World  with  the  satyrs  of  classic  mytiiakigyj 
the  giants,  dwarfs,  and  monsters  of  popular  fancy,  who  jostle  « 
the  nymphs  of  Greek  legend  and  the  damosels  of  mediccval  n 

But,  strange  as  the  medley  is,  it  reflects  truly  enough   the  s 

medley  of  warring  ideals  and  irreconcileable  impulses  which  madevp 
the  life  of  Spenser's  contemporaries.    It  was  not  in  the  "  Faerie  Qutoi' 
only,  but  in  the  world  which  it  pourtrayed,  thai  the  retigtmis  mystidsoi 
of  the  Middle  Ages  stood  face  lo  face  with  the  intellectual  freedom  flf 
the  Revival  of  Letters,  that  asceticism  and  self-denial  cast  their  Sf 
on  iinaginittionE  glowing  with  the  sense  of  varied  and   luexhaos 
existence,  lliat  the  dreamy  and  poetic  refinement  of  feeling  which  i 
pressed  itself  in  the  fanciful  unrealities  of  chivalry  co-existcd  whh  fl 
tough  practical  enei^  that  sprang  from  an  awakcnitig  sense  of  hull 
power,  or  the  lawless  extravagance  of  an  idealized  friendship  And  U 
Jived  side  by  side  with  the  moral  sternness  and  elevation  which  Enj  ~ 
was  drawing  from  the  Reformation  and  the  Bible.     But  strangely  a 
trasied  as  are  the  elements  of  the  poem,  they  are  harmuniied  by  l| 
calmness  and  Serenity  which  is  Ihe  note  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen."     "" 
world  of  the  Renascence  is  around  us,  but  it  is  ordered,  rctioed,ai 
calmed  by  the  poet's  touch.      The  warmest  scenes  which  he  t 
from  the  Italian  verse  of  his  day  are  idenliied  into  purity  ;  the  * 
struggle  of  the  men  around  him  is  lified  out  of  its  pettier  accidi 
and  raised  into  a  spiritual  oneness  with  the  struggle  in  the  soul  itJ 
There  are  alluaons  in  plenty  to  contemporary  events,  but  the  c 
between  Elixabelh  and  Mar>'  takes  ideal  form  in  thai  of  Una  and  i 
false  Duessa.and  the  clash  of  arms  between  Spain  and  the  Hii| 
comes  to  us  faint  and  hushed  through  the  serener  air.    The  ver»v  ft 
the  story,  rolls  on  as  by  its  own  natural  power,  without  haste  oi 
or  delay.      The  gorgeous  colouring,   the  profuse  and  often  Ci 
imagery  which    Spenser's   imagination   lavishes,   leave   no    sc 
conftision  in  the  reader's  mind.     Every  figure,  strange  as  it  may  b 
seen  clearly  and  distinctly  as  it  passes  by.     It  is  in  this  calmness,  d 
serenity,  this  spiritual  elevation  of  the  '*  Faerie  Queen,"  that  we  feel  ^ 
new  life  of  the  coming  age  moulding  into  onlered  and  1 
form  the  life  of  the  Renascence.     Both  in  its  conception,  and  in  tbe  «{ 
in  which  this  conception  Is  rcaliied  in  the  portion  of  his  wofk  whi 
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Spoisci  ca.npJeted,  hispocni  strikes  the  note  or  the  coming  V 

pailoial,  the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  the  poet  hud  boldly 
taken  his  part  wxh  the  more  advanced  refurniers  ^ainiit  the  Church 
policy  of  the  Court,  He  had  chosen  Archbishop  Grindul,  who  was 
then  in  di^race  for  his  Purilao  sympathies,  as  his  model  of  a  Chris- 
tian pastor  ;  and  minckcd  with  sharp  invective  the  pomp  of  the  higher 
clergy.  His  "  Faerie  Queen,"  in  its  religious  theory,  is  Puritan  to 
the  core.  The  woisi  foe  of  its  "  Red-cross  Knight "  is  the  fjlse  and 
scarki'dad  Duessa  of  Rome,  who  parts  bim  fur  a  while  from  Truth 
and  leads  him  to  the  house  of  fride.  Spenser  presses  strongly 
and  pitilesiil)'  for  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart.  No  biiier  word  ever 
breaks  the  calm  of  his  verse  save  when  it  touches  on  the  perils  with 
which  Catholicism  was  environing  England,  perils  licforu  which  his 
knight  must  fall  "were  not  that  Heavenly  Grace  doth  him  uphold 
and  steadfast  l*ruth  acquile  him  out  of  all."  But  it  is  yet  more  in 
the  temper  and  aim  of  his  work  that  we  calch  the  nobler  und 
deeper  tones  of  English  i'uritanism.  In  his  earlier  musings  at  Pens- 
hunt  the  poet  had  purposed  to  surpass  Artosto,  but  the  guiety  of 
Ariosio's  song  is  utterly  absent  from  his  own.  Not  a  ripple  of  laughter 
breaks  the  calm  surface  of  Spenser's  verse.  He  is  habitually  serious, 
and  ike  seriousness  of  his  poetic  tone  rcHects  the  seriousness  of  hi» 
poetic  purpose.  His  aim,  he  tells  us,  was  to  represent  the  moral 
vinnes,  lo  assign  to  each  its  knightly  patron,  so  that  its  excellence 
might  be  expressed  and  its  contrary  vice  trodden  under  fool  liy  deeds 
of  arms  and  chivalry.  In  knight  after  knight  of  [he  twelve  he  pur- 
posed to  paini,  he  wished  to  embody  some  single  virtue  of  iho  virtuous 
man  in  its  struj^glc  with  the  faults  and  errors  which  specially  beset  it  ; 
till  in  Arthur,  the  sum  of  the  whole  comjiany,  man  might  have  been 
seen  perfected,  in  his  longing  and  progress  towards  the  "  Faerie 
Qncen,"  the  Divine  Glory  which  is  (he  true  end  of  human  effort.  The 
of  his  culture  indeed,  his  exquisite  sen'ie  of  beauty,  and 
■e  all  the  very  intensity  of  his  moral  enthusiasm,  saved  Spenser 
mess  and  exaggeration  which  often  distorted  goodness 
iDtO  mtloveliness  in  the  Puritan.  Christian  as  he  is  to  the  coic,  his 
liChmtianity  is  enriched  and  fertilized  by  the  larger  temper  of  the 
Jtenascence,  as  well  as  by  a  poet's  love  of  the  natural  world  in  which 
•die  older  mythologies  struck  llicir  roots.  Diana  and  the  gods  of 
iheathendom  take  a  sacred  linge  from  the  purer  sanctities  of  the  new 
lith  ;  and  in  one  of  the  greatest  songs  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  the 
laceplion  of  love  widens,  as  it  widened  in  the  mind  of  a  Greek,  into 
■:^te  nighty  thought  of  the  productive  energy  of  Nature.  Spenser 
'■borrows  in  fact  the  delicate  and  refined  forms  of  the  Pliilonisl  philosophy 
>to  express  his  own  moral  enthusiasm.  Not  only  does  he  love,  as 
vlhers  have  loved,  all  that  is  noble  and  pure  and  of  good  report,  but  he 
is  Ared  as  none  before  or  after  him  have  been  tired  wilh  a  passionate 
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sense  of  nioral  beauty.  Justice,  Temperance,  Tniih.  a 
ii;ime5  ti>  him,  but  real  existences  to  which  his  whole  r 
with  a  rapturous  alTection.  Outer  beauty  he  believed  to  spring,  i 
loved  because  ic  sprang,  from  the  bewuly  of  the  soul  within. 
was  much  in  such  a  moral  pn>les[  as  this  to  rouse  dislike  in  any  «|_ 
but  it  is  the  glory  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  ihat,  "  mad  world '  *s% 
many  ways  it  was,  all  that  was  noble  welcomed  the  "  Facrip  Qui 
Ehiabeth  herself,  says  Spenser,  "  la  mine  oaten  pipe  inclined  her  ci 
and  bestoived  a  pension  on  the  poet.  In  1595  he  brnughi  three  n 
books  of  his  poem  to  England.  He  returned  to  Ireland, 
tnemoraic  his  marriage  in  Sonnets  and  the  most  bcautifiil  of  bri< 
songs,  and  to  complete  the  "  P'acrie  Queen  "  amongst  love  and  p 
and  troubles  from  his  Irish  neighbours.  But  these  tronbles  sooi 
a  graver  form.  In  1599  Ireland  broke  into  revoh,  and  the  f 
escaped  from  hi^  burning  house  10  Hy  to  England,  and  to  die  t; 
hearted  in  an  inn  at  Westmiiister. 

If  the  "  Faerie  Queen"  expressed  the  higher  etemenlsof  (he  E 
bethan  age,  the  whole  of  thai  age,  its  lower  elements  and  1 
alike,  was  expressed  in  the  English  drama.     We  have  already  pojnl 
out  the  circumstances  which  throughout  Europe  were  giving  a  p 
impulse  to  the  newly-aroused  incelligcncc  of  men,  and  this  iBt|N 
everywhere  took  a  dramatic  shape.     The  ortihciol  French  t 
which  began  about  this  time  with  Caraier  was  not,  indeed,  1 
any  influence  over  English  poetry  till  a  later  age ; 
influence  of  the  Italian  comedy,  which  had  begun  half  a  century  b 
•ith  Machiavelli  and  Ariosio,  was  felt  directly  tlirough  the  Nm 
or  stories,  which  served  as  plots  for  the  dramatists.     It  left  ii 
indeed  on  some  of  the  worst  trharacteristics  of  the  Englisli  stage, 
features  of  our  drama  that  startled  the  moral  temper  of  the  lime  a 
won  tlie  deadly  hatred  of  [he  PuHiiin,  its  grussne«s  and  profan 
tendency  to  scenes  of  horror  and  crime,  its  profuse  employment  • 
cruelty  and  lust  as  grounds  of  dramatic  action.  Its  daring  use  o(  4 
horrible  and  the  unnatural  whenever  they  enable  it  lo  display  the  in 
terrible  and  revolting  sides  of  human  passion,  were  derived  from  d 
Italian  stage.     It  is  doubtful  how  much  the  English  playwrights  ■ 
have  owed  to  the  Spanish  drama,  that  under  Lope  and  Ccrvuili 
sprang  suddenly  into  a  grandeur  which  almost  rivalled  ihci 
the  intermixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  the  abandonment  o(  l| 
solemn  uniformity  of  poetic  diction  for  the  colloquial  language  at  tt 
life,  the  use  of  nncxpected  incidents,  the  compIicHtions  of  tbeit  pi 
and  intrigues,  the  dramas  of  England  and  Spain  are  remarkably  aliU 
but  the  likeness  seems  rather  to  have  sprung  from  a  similamjr  in  Q 
circumstances  lo  which   both  owed  their  rise,  than  from  any  dm' 
connection  of  the  one  with  the  other.     The  real  origin  of  the  Eof " 
drama,  in  fact,  lay  not  in  any  intluence  from  without,  but  ii 
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eaee  of  England  it5«If.  'llie  temper  a(  ihe  nation  was  draunaiic.  Ever 
■ethe  Reformation,  the  Palace,  the  Inn5orCi)iiri,and  the  University 
1  vycing  with  aoe  another  in  the  production  of  pla^s  :  und 
ar)y  was  th«ir  popularity,  that  even  under  Henry  the  Eighth  it  was 
d  necessjiry  to  rrcite  a  "  Master  of  the  Revels"  to  supervise  them. 
/  progress  of  Eliia-beth  from  shire  to  shire  was  a  succession 
ind  interludes.  Dian  with  her  nymphs  met  tlie  Q^^™ 
ibe  returned  from  htmting  ;  Love  presented  her  with  his  golden 
■  05  she  passed  through  the  gates  of  Norwich.  From  the 
r  years  of  her  reign,  the  new  spirit  of  the  Renascence  had 
"i^n  pouring  itself  into  the  rough  mould  of  the  Mystery  Plays, 
hose  .-illcgorical  virtues  and  vices,  or  scriptural  heroes  and  heroines, 
iii  handed  on  (he  spirit  of  the  drama  through  the  Middle  Ages, 
il^pntions  from  classical  pieces  soon  began  lo  alternate  with  the 
I  rvly  religious  "Moralities;"  and  an  attempt  at  a  livelier  style  of 
.  I'tcsMon  and  invention  appeared  in  the  popular  comedy  of  "  Ciammer 
rurton's  Needle;''  while  SackviUe,  Lord  Dorset,  in  his  tragedy  of 
"jrboduc"  made  a  bold  effort  at  subhmity  of  diction,  and  intro- 
t  use  of  blank  verse  as  the  vehicle  of  dramatic  dialogue, 
s  not  to  these  tentatii'e  efforts  of  scholars  and  nobles  that  the 
iglish  stage  was  really  indebted  for  the  amazing  outburst  of  genius, 
Ich  dales  from  the  moment  when  "  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  servants" 
Cied  the  first  public  theatre  in  Blackfriars.  It  was  the  people  itself 
ft  treated  its  Stage.  The  theatre,  indeed,  was  commonly  only  the 
nyard  of  an  inn,  or  a  mere  booth  such  as  is  still  seen  at  a  country 
;  the  bulk  of  the  audience  sate  beneath  the  open  sky  in  the  "  pit '' 
a  few  covered  seats  in  the  galleries  which  ran  round  it  formed 
k  boxes  of  the  wealthier  spectators,  white  patrons  and  nobles  found 
a  ypon  the  actunl  boards.  All  the  appliances  were  of  the  roughest 
1  few  flowers  served  to  indicate  a  garden,  crowds  and  armies 
e  represented  by  a  doien  scene-shifters  with  swords  and  bucklers, 
s  rode  in  and  out  on  hobby-horses,  and  a  scroll  on  a  post  told 
IT  the  scene  was  at  Athens  or  London.  There  were  no  female 
i  the  grossness  which  startles  us  iri  words  which  fell  from 
s  lips  look  a  different  colour  when  every  woman's  part  was 
d  by  a  boy.  But  difficulties  fuch  as  these  were  more  than  com- 
poisatcd  by  the  popular  character  of  the  drama  itself.  Rude  as  tlie 
tliealie  might  be,  all  the  world  was  there.  The  stage  was  crowded 
with  nobles  and  courtiers.  Apprentices  and  citizens  thronged  the 
benches  in  the  yard  below.     The  rough  mob  of  the  pit  inspired,  as 

BKt.  the  vigorous  life,  the  rapid  transitions,  the  passionate  energy, 
t  reality,  the  lifelike  medley  and  confusion,  the  racy  dialogue,  the 
hi,  the  wit,  the  pathos,  the  sublimity,  the  rant  and  buffoonery,  the 
KM  horrors  and  vulgar  bloodshedding,  the  immense  range  over  all 
itera  of  society,  the  intiniac>'  with  the  foulest  as  well  as  the  fairest 
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develo peine Dts  of  huin.in  temper,  which  ch.iracterlied  the  English  a 
The  new  drama  represented  "  the  very  age  and  body  at  Uie  timu 
form  and  pressure."  The  people  Itself  brought  its  nobleoess  » 
vilencss  to  the  boards.  No  stage  was  ever  so  liuman,  no  poctk  H 
intense.  Wild,  reckless,  defiant  of  ait  past  tradition,  of  all  conveOC' 
laws,  the  English  dramatists  owned  no  teacher,  no  source  of  p 
inspiration,  but  the  people  Itself. 

Few  events  in  our  literary  history  are  so  startling  as  this 
rise  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.     The  5rsC  public  theatre,  as  v 

erected  only  in  the  middle  of  the  Queen's  reign. 
close  of  it  eighteen  theatres  existed  in  London  alone.  Fifty  li 
poets,  many  of  the  first  order,  appeared  in  Ihe  fifty  years  wfaich^ 
cede  the  closing  of  the  theatres  by  the  Puritans  ;  and  great  u  it 
number  of  Ihvir  works  which  have  perished,  we  still  possess  a  hui 
written  within  this  period,  and  of  which  at  least  a  hal{ 
excellent.  A  glance  at  their  authors  shows  us  that  the  intdlA 
(julcbcning  of  the  age  had  now  reached  the  mass  of  the  f 
Almost  nil  of  the  nor  playwrights  were  lalrly  educated,  and  many  ■ 
University  men.  Hut,  instead  of  courtly  singers  of  the  Sidney  J 
Spenser  sort,  we  sec  the  advent  of  the  "  poor  scboUi."  Tlw  o 
dramatists,  such  as  Nash,  Peele,  Kyd,  Greene,  or  Marlowe,  « 

part  poor,  and  reckless  in  their  poverty ;  wild  1lv«rt,  d<M 
of  law  or  common  fame,  in  revolt  against  the  usages  and  rdic' 
their  day,  "atheists"  in  geucral  repute,  "holding  Moses  for  a  jag 
haunting  the  brothel  and  the  alehouse,  and  dying  starved  a 
brawls.     But  with   their  appearance  began  the    I-JUabethdn   dtana 
The  few  plays  which  have  reached  us  of  an  earlier  date  are  eithrr 
cold  imitations  of  the  classical  and  Italian  comedy,  or  rmlc  tatti' 
like   "Ralph    Roister   Doister,"   or    tragedies   such   as   '* '1 
where,  poetic  as  occasional  passages  may  be,  there  is  liiili 
dramatic  developement     But  in  the  ycjr  which  preceded  :' 
of  the  Armada  the  whole  aspect  of  the  stage  suddenly  ch  i 
dramatists  ranj^e  themselves  around  two  men  of  \x  i . 
genius,  Robert  Greene  and  Christopher  Marlowe.     Of  tiii'i  i 
lighter  English  prose,  we  have  already  spok'.h 
work  as  a  poet  was  of  yet  greater  importance,  for  his  keen  !■■-  ■  ■  i 
of  character   and  the  FClalions  of  social   life,  the  playfiilne^,^  oi  hi- 
fancy,  and  the  liveliness  of  his  style  exerted  .in  inAuencc  on  his  cod- 
lemporaries,  which  was  equalled  by  that  of  none  but  Marlowe  wil 
Peele.     No  figure  better  paints  the  group  of  young  playwrights.     He 
Icil  Cambridge  to  travel  through  Italy  and  Spain,  and  to  bniig  but: 
the  debauchery  of  the  one  and  the  scepticism  of  the  other.     In  d* 
words  of  remorse  he  wrote  before  his  death  he  paints  himself  u  * 
ilrunkyrd  and  ;i  roysierer,  winning  money  only  by  ceaseless  pamphleu 
and  plays  to  waste  it  on  wine  and  women,  and  drinking  the  cup  <i 
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life  to  Ihe  dregs.      Hdl  ami   ihe   after-world  were  the  butts  of  his 

ilcss  mockeiy.     [f  he  had  not  feared  the  judges  of  the  Queen's 

than  he  fea.red  God,  he  said,  in   bitter  jest,  he  should 

hitve  I'uned  cucpurse.     He  married,  and  loved  his  wife,  but  she 

ks  soon  deserted ;  and  the  wretched  jHTifiigale  found  himself  again 

iged  into  excesses  which  he  loathed,  though  be  could  not  live  with- 

niil  them.     Bui  wild  as  was  the  life  of  Greene,  his  pen  wns  pure.     He 

is  readily  cm  virtue's  side  in  the  love  pamphlets  and  novelettes  he 

Bred  out  in  endless  succession,  and  whose  plots  wei'c  dramatiied 

the  school  which  gathered  round  him.     The  life  of  Marlowe  was 

rioiaus,  hii>  scepticism  even  more  daring,  than  the  life  and  aceptic- 

of  Greene.     His  early  death  alone  saved  him,  in  all  probability, 

_        A  prosecution  for  atheism.     He  was  charged  with  calling  Moses 

*  juggler,  and  with  boasting   that,  if  he  undertook  to  write  a  new 

lelilfion,  it  should  be  a  belter  religion  Ihan  the  Christianily  he  saw 

around  him.      But  he  stood  far  ahead  of  his  fellows  as  a  creator  of 

Kngiish  tragedy.     Bom  at  the  opening  of  Elirabelh's  reign,  the  son  of 

'  Canterbury  sltoemakcr,  but  educated  at  Cambridge,  Mnrlowe  burst 

Ihe  world  in  the  year  which  preceded  the  triumph  over  the  Armada, 

A  pijiy  which  at  once  wrought  a  rcvnlulion  in  the  English  stage. 

ibastic  and  extraia^nt  as  it  was,  and  extravagance  reached  its 

ene  where  captive  kings,  the  "  pampered  jades  of  Asia," 

their  conqueror's  car  across  the  stage,  "  Tamburlaine"  not  only 

icaled  the  revolt  of  the  new  drama  against  the  timid  inanities  of 

ihitism,  but  gave  an  earnest  of  that  imaginative  daring,  the  secret 

which   Marlowe  was  to  bequeath  to  the  playwrights  who  followed 

He  perished  at  twenty-nine  in  a  shameful  brawl,  but  in  his  brief 

he  had  struck  the  grander  notes  of  the  coming  drama.     His 

of  Malta  was  the  herald  of  Shylock.     He  opened  in  "  Edward  the 

Second"  the  series  of  historical  plays  which  gave  us  "  Ca?sar"  and 

Richard  the  Third."     Riotous,  grotesque,  and  full  of  a  mad  thirst  for 

ileasuie  as  It  is.  his  "  Faustus"  was  the  first  dramatic  attempt  to  touch 

great  problem  of  the  relations  of  man  to  the  unseen  world,  to  paint 

power  of  doubt  in  a  temper  leavened  with  superstition,  the  daring 

defiance  in  a  heart  abandoned  to  despair.     Extravagant, 

jiul,  stooping  even  to  the  ridiculous  in  his  cumbrous  and  vulgar 

buffoonery,  there  is  a  force  in  Marlowe,  a  conscious  grandeur  of  lone, 

a  range  of  piassion,  which  sets  him  above  all  his  contem|>oraries 

save  one.      In  the  higher  qualities  of  imagination,  as  in  the  majesty 

sweetness  of  his  "  mighty  line,"  he  is  inferior  to  Shakspere  alone. 

few  daring  jests,  a  brawl  and  a  fatal  stab,  make  up  the  life  of 

'lowe;  but  even  details  such  as  these  are  wanting  to  the  life  of 

Shakspere.     Of  hardly  any  great  poet,  indeed,  do  we  know 

For  the  story  of  his  youth  we  have  only  one  or  two  iriflmg 

and  these  almost  certainly  false.     Not  a  single  letter  or 
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characteristic  saying,  not  one  of  ihe  jesis  "spoken  at  the  Meranul," 
hardly  a.  single  anecdoie,  remain  to  JlUisltale  bis  busy  life  in  LooiSmi. 
His  look  and  figure  in  later  age  have  been  preserved  by  the  bust  over 
his  tomb  at  Stratford,  and  a  hundred  years  after  his  death  lie  was 
still  remembered  ih  his  native  town ;  but  the  minute  diligence  of  ibc 
entjuirers  of  the  Georgian  linie  was  able  to  glean  hardly  a  ni^le 
detail,  even  of  the  most  trivial  order,  which  could  throw  light  upoo 
the  years  of  retirement  before  his  death.  It  is  owing  perhfips  to  ibi 
harmony  and  unity  of  his  temper  that  no  salient  peculiarity  seems  to 
have  lef^  its  trace  on  the  memory  of  his  conicmporafics  ;  it  U  the 
very  grandeur  of  his  genius  which  precludes  us  from  discovcnng  aof 
personal  trait  in  his  works.  His  supposed  sclf-rcveUtioo  in  (tf 
Sonnets  is  m  nbscure  that  only  a  few  outlines  can  be  traced  vv^ 
the  boldest  conjecture.  In  his  dramas  lie  is  all  hiiichantclerG,ai 
characters  range  over  All  mankind.  There  is  nol  one,  or  the  d 
word  of  one,  that  we  can  identify  personally  with  the  poet  UmM 

He  was  born  in  the  sixth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  twelve  i 
after  the  birth  of  5penser,  three  years  later  than  the  birth  of  E 
Marlowe  wasof  ilie  same  age  with  Shakspere:  Greene  probaUy  J 
years  older.     His  father,  a  glover  and  small  fuimer  of  l^tra  ~ 
Avon,  was  forced  by  poverty  to  lay  down  his  office  of  alderman,  ^ 
son  reached  boyhood  ;  and  stress  of  poverty  may  have  been  llie  ■ 
■rhich  drove  William  Shakspere,  who  was  already  married  at  e  _ 
to  a  wife  older  than  himself,  to  London  and  the  stngc     His  life  ft 
capital  can  hardly  have  begun  later  .than  in  his  Iwenty>third  j 
memorable  year  which  followed  Sidney's  death,  which  preceded  ito 
coming  of  (he  Amiada,  and  which  witnessed  the  produclioo  of  ,MariuTc'> 
"  T.inilfurlaine."     If  we  take  the  language  of  the  Sonnets  as  a  ne«i 
of  his  personal  feeling,  his  new  profession  as  an  actor  stirred  in  him 
only  the  bitterness  of  self-corn  em  pt.     He  chides  with  Fortune,  "ihw 
did  not  belter  for  tny  life  pravide  than  public  means  that  pubhc  nan- 
ners  breed  ; "  he  writhes  at  the  thought  that  he  has  "  nuide  himtcS  a 
motley  to  the  view    of  the  gaping  apprentices  in  the  pit  of  BUcUHak 
"  Thence  comes  it,"  he  adds,  "  that  my  name  receives  a  bntnd,  idiI 
almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued  to  that  it  wnrks  in."    Bui  ikt 
appliratitin  of  the  words  is  a  more  than  doubtful  onc^     In  spile  of 
petty  squabbles  with  some  of  his  dramatic  rivals  at  the  ouitci  >if  tiii 
c.ireer,  ihc  genial  nature  of  the  new  comer  seems  to  have  won  him* 
general  love  among  his  fellow  actors.     In   1592,  while  -.till  a  mti' 
fitter  of  old  plays  for  the  stage,  a  fellow  playwright.  Chciil... 
Greene's  attack  00  him  in  words  of  honest  affection ;  "'  '■ 
seen  his  demeanour  no  less  civil,  than  he  excellent  in  lii. 
professes;  besides,  divers  of  worship  have  reported  bis  u|>i> 
dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty  ;  and  his  facetious  grace  in  wT.xini, 
that  approves  his  art."    His  partner  fturkigc  spoke  of  him  aba 
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destib  as  a  "warthr  frienil  and  fellow;"  and  Jonson  handed  down 
the  generitl  tradiiion  of  his  time  when  he  described  him  as  "  indeed 
honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature."  His  profession  as  an  actor 
was  of  essential  service  (o  him  In  his  poetic  career.  Not  only  did  it 
give  him  the  sense  of  theatrical  necessities  which  makes  his  plays 
so  eflective  on  the  beards,  but  it  enabled  him  to  bring  his  ;  ' 
wTOic  them  to  the  lest  of  the  stage.     If  there  is  any  truth  in  Ji 

t  that  Shakspere  never  blotted  a  line,  there  is  no  justice  in 
;  which  it  implies  on  his  carelessness  or  incorrectness. 
The  conditions  of  poetic  publication  were  in  fact  wholly  dlflcrent  from 
those  of  our  own  day.  A  drama  remained  for  years  in  manuscript 
as  an  acting  piece,  subject  to  continual  revision  and  amendment ;  and 
every  rehearsal  and  representation  afforded  hints  for  change  which  we 
know  the  young  poet  was  far  from  neglecting.  The  chance  which  has 
preserved  an  earlier  edition  of  his  "  Hamlet"  shows  in  what  an  unspar- 
ing way  Shakspere  could  recast  even  the  finest  products  of  his  genius. 
Five  years  after  the  supposed  date  of  his  arrival  in  London,  he  was 
already  famous  as  a  dramatist.  Greene  speaks  bitterly  of  him,  under 
the  oa me  of  " Shakescene,"  as  an  "upstart  crow  bcaulilied  with  our 
feathers,"  a  sneer  which  points  either  to  hk  celebrity  ns  an  acior,  nr 
to  his  preparation  for  loftier  flights  by  fitting  pieces  of  his  predecei 
I  Ar  the  sLige.  He  was  soon  partner  in  the  theatre, 
I 'wrigbt  ;  and  another  nickname,  that  of  "Johannes  Factuii 
1  lack-of-aU-Trades,  shows  his  readiness  to  take  all  honest  work  which 
Cune  lo  hand. 

With  the  poeni  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  "  the  first  heir  of  my 
tion,"  as  Shakspere  calls  it,  the  period  of  independent  creation  fairly 
I  -kegan.  The  dale  of  its  publication  was  a  very  memorable  one.  The 
I  -*  Faerie  Queen  "  had  appeared  only  three  years  before,  and  had  placed 
wiihout  a  rival  at  the  head  of  English  poeiry.  On  the 
b  sUier  hand,  the  two  leading  dramatists  of  the  time  passed  at  this 
Doment  suddenly  away.  Greene  died  in  poverty  and  self-reproach 
B  the  house  uf  a  poor  shoemaker.  "  Doll,"  he  wrote  lo  the  wife  he 
lad  abandoned,  "  1  charge  thee,  by  the  love  of  our  youth  and  by  my 
mil's  rest,  that  thou  wilt  see  this  man  paid  ;  for  if  he  and  his  wife  hart 
'9M  succoured  me,  I  bad  died  In  the  streets."  "  Oh,  that  a  year 
gnnled  me  to  live,"  cried  the  young  poet  from  his  bed  of  death—"  but  1 
must  die,  of  every  man  abhorred  !  Time,  loosely  spent,  will  not  a^ln 
bewon!  My  time  Is  loosely  spent— and  I  undone!"  A  year  later,  ihe 
death  of  Marlowe  in  a  street  brawl  removed  the  only  rival  whose 
powers  might  have  equalled  Sbakspere's  own.  He  was  now  about 
thirty  :  and  the  twenty-three  years  which  elapsed  between  the  appear- 
ance uf  the  "  Adonis  "  and  his  death  were  filled  with  a 
pieces.  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  his  genius  than 
aciivhy.    Through  the  five  years  which  followed  the  publication  of  hi* 
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early  poem  be  seems  to  have  produced  on  an  average  two  dramas  ^ 
year.  When  we  attempt,  however,  to  trace  the  gniwth  and  | 
of  the  poet's  mind  in  Ihe  order  of  his  pTnys,  we  are  met,  al  least  id| 
case  of  man;-  of  them,  by  an  absence  of  certain  infumiat 
dales  of  their  appearance.  The  facts  on  which  enquiry  has  to  liuiU 
extremely  few.  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  with  the  "  Lucrece," 
been  written  before  their  publication  in  1 593-4;  the  Sonnets,!) 
published  till  i6og,  were  known  in  some  form  among  his  private  ft 
as  eariy  as  1 398.  His  earlier  plays  are  de5ned  by  4  list  given  ii 
"Wit's  Treasury  "of  Francis  Meres  in  fS98.  though  the  omiMioa 
play  from  a  casual  catalogue  of  this  kind  would  hardly  warnini  us  m 
suming  its  necessary  non-existence  at  the  time  The  worte  AScriM 
him  at  his  death  are  fixed,  in  the  same  approximate  fashion,  ih(4 
the  edition  published  by  his  fellow-nctors.  Beyond  these  xaeagn  h 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  publication  of  a  few  of  his  dramai  in  hii 
lifetime,  all  is  uncertain  ;  and  the  conclusions  which  have  been  rfnim 

from  these,  and  from  the  dramas  themselves,  as  well  as  finr- ^ 

resemblances  with,  or  references  to,  other  plays  of  ihe  pcri.. 
be  accepted  as  approximations  to  the  truth.      The  bulk  "I 
comedies  and  historical  dramas  can  be  assigned  with  inn 
to  the  period  from  about  1593,  when  he  was  known  as  nollnn 
an  adapter,  to  1 59S,  when  they  nre  mentioned  in  the  list  of  '  1 ' 
bear  on  them  indeed  the  stamp  of  youth.     In  "Love's  L.it' 
the  young  playwright,  fresh  from  his  own  Siralfotd,  fling*  i 
the  midst  of  the  brilliant  England  which  galhcicd  rouni 
busying  himself  as  yet  for  the  most  part  with  the  surface  •'' 
humours  and  quixotisms,  the  wit  and  the  whim,  the  unrest!  1 
tastic  extravagance,  which  veiled  its  inner  nobleness.     Cnini  .  , 
he  is,  he  can  exchange  quip  and  repartee  with  the  best ;  he  cjiiiut-.  ihr 
verbal  wit  and  high-flown  extravagance  of  thought  and   plir.(sc  whidi 
Euphues  had  made  fashionable  in  the  court  world  of  the  lime     Hr 
shares  the  delight  inexistence  which  was  so  marked  a  fealurcof  the  a|i: 
he  enjoys  the  mistakes,  the  contrasts,  the  adventures,  of  ihc  men  shmii 
him  ;  his  fun  breaks  almost  riotously  out  in  the  practica]  jokes  of  ibc 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew"  and  the  endless  blundcrings  of  the  'Tomedr 
of  Errors."    His  work  is  as  yet  marked  by  little  poetic  elcmr^--  —  ' 
passion  ;  but  the  easy  grace  of  ihe  dialogue,  the  dexterous  u: 
of  a  complicated  story,  the  genial  gaiety  of  his  tone,  An>l  ii< 
bis  verse,  promised  a  master  of  social  comedy  as  snon  .1 
turned  from  the  superficial  aspects  of  the  world  about  him  ! 
delight  in  the  character  and  actions  of  men.     In  the"T\vn  ■ 
of  Verona,"  his  painting  of  manners  was  sutfused  by  a  ten.', 
ideal  beauty,  which  formed  an  etfcclivi' protest  againu  Ilir  li  :    . 
vigorous  chiir.icler-painting  which  the  first  success  of  Oen  Jmison  111 
"  Every  Man  in  his  Humour "  brought  at  the  time  into  f^shioo.    But 
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quick  on  these  lighter  comedies  followed  two,  in  which  his  genias  staned 
^^&illy  into  hfe.     His  postic  power,  held  in  reserve  till  now,  showed  itself 
^bUt  a  splendid  profusion  in  the  brilliant  fancies  of  the  "  Midsummer 
^^■ghf  5  Dream  ; "  and  passion  swept  like  a  tide  of  resistless  delight 
^Hpmigh    "Romeo   and   Juliet.''      Side   by   side   however   with  these 
^'iBssionale  dteams,  these  delicate  imaginings  and  piquant  sketches  of 
manocTS,   had  been   appearing  during  this  short  interval  of 
activity  liia  historical   dramns.     No  pl^ys  seem  to  have  been 
popuUir,  from  the  earliest  hours  of  the  neo-  stage,  than  dramatic  repre- 
sentations of  our  history.     Marlowe  had  shown  in  his ''Edward  the 
Second  "  what  tragic  grandeur  could  be  reached  in  this  favourite  6cld  ; 
And,  as  we  have  seen,  Shakspere  had  been  led  naturally  towards  it  by 
his  earlier  occupation  as  an  adapter  of  slock  pieces  like  "  Henry  the 
Sisih"  for  the  new  requirements  of  the  stage.     He  still  to  some  extent 
followed  in  plan  the  older  plays  on  the  subjects  he  selected,  but  in  his 
treatment  of  their  themes  he  shook  boldly  off  the  yoke  of  the  past.     A 
liitger  and  deeper  conception  of  human  character  than  any  of  the  old 
'Iramatists  had  reached    displayed   itseif   in   Richard   the  Third,  in 
f'dlsuUT,  or  in  Hotspur  ;  while  in  Constance  and  Richard  the  Second 
the  pathos  of  human  sutTeiiDg  was  painted  as  even  Marlowe  had  never 
red  to  paint  it.     No  dramas  have  done  so   much  for  Shakspere's 
hiring  popularity  with  his  countrymen  as  these    historical  plays. 
vhere  is  the  spirit  of  our  history  so  nobly  rendered.     If  the  poet's 
1e  echoes  sometimes  our  national  prejudice  and  unfairness  of  temper, 
:!  throughout  with  English  humour,  with  our  English  love  of 
d  fighting, our  English  faith  in  goodness  and  in  the  doom  that  waits 
n  triumphant  evil,  our  EngUsh  pity  for  the  fallen. 
tVhclher  as  a  tragedian  or  as  a  writer  of  social  comedy,  Shakspere 
Anon'  passed  far  beyond  his  fellows.     "The  Muses,"  said  Mi 

uld  speak  with  Shakspere's  line  filed  phnise,  if  they  would  speak 

tglish."     His  personal  popularity  was  at  its  height.     His  pli 

r,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  «rit,  had  drawn  him  early  into 

B  the  young  Earl  of  Southampton,  to  whom  his  "  Adoni 

screcc  "  are  dedicated  ;  and  the  ditferent  tone  of  the  two  dedi 

1  how  rapidly  acquaintance  ripened  into  an  ardent  friendship. 
tkspere's  wealth  and  influence  too  were  growing  fast.  He  had 
property  both  in  Stratford  and  London,  and  his  fellow -townsmen  made 
him  ibeir  suitor  to  Lord  Burleigh  for  favours  to  be  bestowed  on  Strat- 
ford. He  was  rich  enough  to  aid  his  father,  and  to  buy  the  house  at 
Stratford  which  afterwards  became  his  home.  The  tradition  that 
Eliiabeth  was  so  pleased  with  Kalstaff  in  "  Henry  the  Fourth"  that 
■be  ordered  the  poet  to  show  her  Falstaff  in  love — an  order  which 
produced  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" — whether  true  or  false, 
t  his  repute  as  a  playwright  As  the  group  of  earlier  poets 
1  B¥ray,  the}-  found  successors  in  Marston,  Dekker.  Middlcton, 
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Heywood,  and  Chapman,  and  above  all  in  Hen  Jonson.  But  none  of 
these  could  dispute  the  supremacy  of  Shakspere.  The  verdict  of 
Mere;,  that  "  Shakspere  among  (he  English  is  the  most  excellent  in 
both  kinds  for  the  stage,"  represented  the  general  feeling  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  was  at  last  fully  master  of  the  resources  of  his  art. 
The  "  Merchant  of  Venice''  marks  the  perfection  of  his  developemeni 
as  a  dramatist  in  the  completeness  of  its  stage  effect,  the  ingenuity  of 
its  incidenli,  the  ease  of  its  movement,  the  poetic  beauty  of  its  higher 
passages,  the  reserve  and  self-control  with  which  its  poetry  is  used, the 
conception  and  unfolding  of  character,  and  above  all  the  masWry  with 
which  character  and  event  are  grouped  round  the  ligure  of  Shylnclc 
But  the  poet's  temper  is  still  young  ;  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor' 
is  a  burst  nf  gay  laughter  ;  and  laughter  more  tempered,  yet  foil  of  a 
sweeter  fascination,  rings  round  us  in  "As  You  Like  II"  But  i 
melancholy  and  meditative  Jacques  of  the  last  drama  we  feel  the 
of  a  new  and  graver  mood.  Vouth,  so  full  and  buoyant  in  the  poet 
now,  seems  to  have  passed  alrnost  suddenly  away.  Though  Shales^ 
had  hardly  reached  forty,  in  one  of  his  Sonnets  which  cannot  haMB' 
been  written  at  a  much  bter  time  than  this,  there  are  indications  ibat 
he  already  felt  the  advance  of  premature  age.  The  outer  world  sud- 
denly darkened  around  him.  The  brilliant  circle  of  young  nobles  whose 
friendship  he  had  shared  was  broken  up  b)'  the  political  storm  whtch 
burst  in  a  mad  struggle  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  for  power.  Essex  hinudf 
fell  on  the  scaffold  ;  hh  friend  and  Shakspere's  idol,  Southampton 
passed  a  prisoner  into  the  Tower ;  Herbert,  Lord  Pembroke,  ayounger 
patron  of  the  poet,  was  banished  from  Court.  While  (rienda  were 
thus  falling  and  hopes  fading  without,  Shakspere's  own  miad 
seems  to  have  been  going  through  a  phase  of  bitter  suffering  and 
unrest.  In  spite  of  the  ingenuity  of  commentators,  it  is  diffictilt  and 
even  impossible  lo  derive  any  knowledge  of  his  inner  history  from 
the  Sonnets;  "the  strange  imagery  of  passion  which  passes  over 
the  magic  mirror,"  it  has  been,  finely  said,  "  has  no  tangible  evidence 
before  or  behind  it."  But  its  mere  passing  is  itself  an  evidence 
of  the  restlessness  and  agony  within.  The  change  in  the  character 
of  his  dramas  gives  a  surei  indication  of  his  change  of  mood. 
The  joyousness  which  breathes  through  his  early  work  disappear!  in 
comedies  such  as  "TroiluB"aiid  "Measure  for  Measure."  Failure  seems 
everywhere.  In  "Julius  Ciesar"  the  virtue  of  Brutus  is  foiled  by  its 
ignorance  of  and  isolation  from  mankind  ;  in  Hamlet  even  penetrating 
intellect  proves  helpless  for  want  of  the  capacity  of  action  ;  the  poison 
ot  lago  taints  the  love  of  Desdemona  and  the  grandeur  of  Othello ; 
Lear's  mighty  passion  bailies  helplessly  against  the  wind  and  the  rain  ; 
a  woman's  weakness  of  frame  dashes  the  cup  of  her  triumph  from 
the  hand  of  Lady  Macbeth  ;  lust  and  self-indulgence  blast  the  heroism 
of  Antony  ;  pride  ruins  the  nobleness  of  Coriolanus.     But  the  vciy 
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struggle  and  self- introspection  that  these  dramas  betray  were  to  give 
lepth  and  grandeur  to  bhakspcre's  work  such  as  it  had  never  known 
The  age  was  one  in  which  man's  temper  and  powers  took  a 
r  range  and  energy.  The  daring  of  the  adventurer,  the  philosophy 
K;tbe  scholar,  the  passion  of  the  lover,  the  fanaticism  of  the  saint, 
1  into  almost  superhuman  grandeur.  Man  became  conscious 
mmcnse  resources  that  lay  within  him,  consciotis  of  boundless 
ihat  seemed  lo  mock  the  narrow  world  in  which  they  moved, 
lis  grandeur  of  humanity  that  spreads  before  us  as  the  poet 
(dctures  the  wide  speculation  of  Hamlet,  the  awful  convulsion  of  a 
great  naiure  in  Othello,  the  terrible  atonn  in  the  soul  of  l.ear  which 
blends  with  the  very  storm  of  the  heavens  themselves,  lliefoarhil  ambi- 
tion ihat  nerved  a  woman's  hand  to  dnhhle  Itself  with  the  bliii^d  of  & 
murdered  king,  the  reckless  lust  that  "  l]ung  away  a  world  for  love." 
Amid  the  terror  and  awe  of  these  great  dramas  we  learn  something  of 
the  vast  forces  of  the  age  from  which  they  sprang.  The  passion  of 
Mary  Stuart,  the  ruthlcssncss  of  Alva,  the  darmg  of  Urake.  llie 
chivalry  of  Sidney,  the  range  of  thought  and  action  in  Ralegh  or 
Eliiab«th,  come  better  home  to  us  as  we  follow  [he  mighty  series  of 
Uagcdies  which  began  in  "Hamkt"  and  tnded  in  "  Coriol^niis." 

iksperc's  last   dramas,    the   three  exquisite  works  in  which  he 
1  soul  at  rest  with  itself  and  with   the  world,  "  Cymbeline." 
e  Tempest,"  "  Winter's  Tale,"  were  wniien  in  the  midst  of  ease 
f  competence,  in  a  house  at  Stratford,  in  which  he  withdrew  a.  few 
s  after  the  death  of  Ellxabcth.    In  them  we  lose  all  relation  with 
p  world  or  the  lime  and  pass  into  a  region  of  pure  poetry.    It  is  in  this 
eful  and  gracious  close  that  the  life  of  Shakspere  contrasts  with 
it  of  his  greatest  contemporaries.     Himself  Kliiabclhan  to  the  core, 
A  M  the  meeting-point  of  two  great  epochs  of  our  history.     The 
(of  the  Renascence  was  passing  Into  thereof  ruritanistn.  A  sterner 
II  was  invigorating  and  ennobling  life  by  its  morality,  its 
tsintcnse  conviction  of  God.     But  it  was  at  the  same  time 
ning  andnajTOwingil.   The  Bible  was  superseding  Plutarch.   The 
e  questionings  "  which  haunted  the  finer  souls  of  the  Renas- 
;  were  being  stereotyped  into  the  theological  formulas   of   the 
The  sense  of  a  divine  onmipotcncc  was  annihilating  man. 
t  daring  which  turned  England  into  a  people  of  "  adventurers," 
e  of  inexhaustible  resources,  che   buoyant  freshness  of  youth, 
|i  intoxicating  sense  of  beauty  and  joy,  which  created  Sidney  and 
■rlowe  and  Drake,  were  passing  away  before  the  consciousness  of 
I  and  the  craving  to  order  man's  life  aright  before  God.    A  new 
^liCEit  world,  healthier,  more  really  national,  but  less  picturesque, 
I  wrapt  in  the  mystery  and  splentlour  which  poets  love,  was  rising 
1i  the  new  moral  world,     Rifis  which  were  still  little  were  widening 
IT  by  hour,  and  threatening  ruin  lo  the  great  fabric  of  Church  and 
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=  left  the  sovereignty  of  the  English  stage  [a  Hen  Jonson. 

I   tciained  it  almost  to  the  moment  when  the  drama  itself 

1  in  the  storm  of  the  Civil  War.     Webster  and   Ford,  indeed, 

i^sed  him  in  tragic  grandeur,   Massinger  in  facility  and   grace. 

It  and  Fleicher  in  poetry  and  inventiveness  :  but  in  the  breadth 

s  dramatic  quality,  his  range  over  every  kind  of  poetic  excellence, 

1  was  excelled  by  Shakspere  alone.     His  life  retained  to  the 

e  riotous,  defiant  colour  of  the  earlier  dramatic  world,  in  which 

I  made  his  way  to  fame.     The  stepson  of  a  bricklayer,  he  en- 

S  X  volunteer  in  the  wars  of  [he  Low  Countries,  killed  his  man 

glc  combat  in  sight  of  both  armies,  and  returned  at  nineteen  to 

|odon  to  throw  himself  on  the  stage  for  bread.     At  forty-five  he  was 

o  vigorous  that  he  made  his  way  to  Scotland  on  foot.     Kven  in 

"  mountain  belly,"  his  scarred  face,  and  massive  frame 

c  famous  among  the  men  of  a  younger  time,  as  the)  gathered 

"  Mermaid  *  to  listen  to  his  wit,  his  poetry,  his  outbursts  of 

ind  generosity,  of  delicate  fancy,  of  pedantry,  of  riotous  excess. 

ry  on  the  stage  was  marked  by  a  proud  resolve  to  reform  it. 

'  a  fine  scholar  in  early  manhood,  and  disdainful  of  writers 

c  Shakspere,  "  had  sm;dl  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  Jonson  aimed 

jm  to  classic  severity,  to  a  severer  criticism  and  taste.     He 

t  the  extravagance  whitit  marked  the  poetry  around  him,  he 

i  his  plots,  he  gave  symmetry  and  regularity  to  his  sentences 

iciseness  to  his  phrase.     But  creativeness  (lia.ippeara :  in  his 

omedJes  we  arc  amongst  qualities  and  types  rather  than  men, 

t  abstractions  and  not  characters.     His  comedy  is  no  genial 

m  of  life  as  it  is,  but  a  moral,  satirical  effort  to  reTomt  manners. 

ly  bis  wonderful  grace  and  real  poetic  feeling  that  lightens  all 

lantry.     He  shares  the  vigour  and  buoyancy  of  life  which  dis- 

uitbed  the  school  from  which  he  sprang.     His  stage  is  thronged 

1  figures.     In  spite  of  his  talk  about  correctness,  his  own  ex- 

bv^ance  is  only  saved  from  becoming  ridiculous  by  his  amazing 

If  he  could  not  create  characters,  his  wealth  of  striking  details 

ife  to  the  types  which  he  substituted  for  them.     His  poetry,  too, 

f  the  highest  order ;  hia  lyrics  of  the  pLirest,  lightest  fancy :  his 

»ques  rich  with  goi^eous  pictures ;  his  pastoral,  the ''  Sad  Shepherd," 

It  as  it  is,  breathes  a  delicate  tenderness.     But,  in  spite  of  the 

y  and  strength  which  lingered  on,  the  life  of  our  drama  was  fast 

g  away.     The  interest  of  the  people  was  in  reality  being  drawn 

wet  and  graver  themes,  as  the  struggle  of  the  Great  Rebellion 

i  shadow  before  it,  and  the  eflbrts  of  the  playwrights  to  arrest 

s  tendency  of  the  lime  by  fresh  excitement  only  brought  about  the 

of  the  stage.     The  grossness  of  the  later  comedy  is  incredible. 

,s  incredible  is  the  taste  of  the  later  tragedians  for  horrors  of 

it  and  blood.     The  haired  of  the  Puritans  to  the  stage  was  not  ft 


e  longing  to  avenge  the  insults  which  it  had  levelled  at  Puritan- 
;  it  was  in  the  main  the  honest  hatred  of  God-fearing  men  against 
the  foulest  depravity  presented  in  a  poetic  and  attractive  form. 

If  the  imaginative  resources  of  the  new  England  were  seen  in  the 
creators   of  Hamlet   and   the   Faerie   Queen,   its   purely   intellectual 
cajMcity,  its  vast  command  over  the  stores  rf  human  knowledge,  the 
amazing  sense  of  its  own  powers  with  which  it  dealt  with  them,  were 
L  in  the  work  of  Francis  Bacon.     Dacon  was  bom  at  the  opening 
of  Eliiabeth's  reign,  three  years  before  the  birth  of  Shakspere.     He 
s  the  younger  son  of  a  Lord  Keeper,  as  well  as  the  nephew  of  Lord 
Burleigh,  and  even  in  boyhood  his  quickness  and  sagacity  won  the 
favour  of  the  Queen.     Elizabeth  "  delighted  much  to  confer  with  him, 
~  to  prove  him  with  questions  :  unto  which  he  delivered  himself  with 
that  gravity  and  maturity  above  his  years  thai  her  Majesty  would  often 
a  him  '  the  young  Lord  Keeper.'"    Even  as  a  boy  at  college  he  had 
expressed  his  dislike  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  "a  philosophy 
inly  strong  for  disputations  and  contentions,  but  barren  of  the  pro- 
duction of  works  for  the  benelit  nf  the  life  of  man."    As  a  law-stud«il 
of  twenty-one  he  sketched  in  a  tract  on  the  "  Greatest  Birth  of  Time" 
the  system  nf  inductive  enquiry  he  was  already  prepared  to  substitute 
it.     The  speculations  of  the  young  thinker  were  interrupted  by 
hopes  of  Court  success  ;  but  these  were  soon  dashed  to  the  ground, 
was  left  poor  by  his  father's  death  ;  the  ill-will  of  the  Cecils  barred 
idvancemem  with  the  Queen  :  and  a  few  years  before  Shakspere'a 
^al  in  London  he  entered  as  a  barrister  at  Gray's  Inn.     He  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  successful  lawyers  of  the  lime.    At  twenty- 
three  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  judgement 
and  eloquence  at  '■■jce  brought  him  to  the  front.    "  The  fear  of  erery 
n  that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end,"  Ben  Jonson  tells 
The  steady  growth  of  his  reputation  was  quickened  by  the  appear- 
:e  of  his "'  Essays,"  a  work  remarkable  not  merely  for  the  condensatiim 
its  thought  and  its  felicity  and  exactness  of  expression,  but  for  the 
ver  with  which  it  applied  to  human  life  that  experimental  analysU 
which  Bacon  was  at  a  later  time  to  make  the  key  of  Science.   Hisfamtf 
once  became  gre.-it  at  home  and  abroad,  but  with  this  nobler  fame 
icon  could  not  content  himself.     He  was  conscious  of  great  powen^' 
well  as  great  aims  for  the  public  good  ;  and  it  was  a  time  when  sucft 
■ns  could  hardly  be  realiied  save  through  the  means  of  the  Crown. 
It  political  employment  seemed  further  olT  than  ever.     At  the  outset 
of  his  career  in  Parliament  he  had  irritated  Kliiabeth  by  a  firm  oppo- 
sition to  her  demand  of  a  subsidy  ;  and  though  the  offence  was  atoned 
for  by  profuse  apologies,  and  by  the  cessation  of  all  funher  resistance 
to  the  policy  of  the  court,  the  law  uflices  of  the  Crown  were  more  than 
once  refused   to   him,  and   it  was  only  after   (he   publication  of  hii 
"Essays"  that  he  could  obtain  some  slight  promotion  as  a  QuMnS 
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HmscL     The  moral  weakness  wbicb  more    and    more  disclosed 

i   the   best  justification   of   the   Queen   in   her   reluclance— a 

hicunce  so  slran^ly  in  contrast  with  her  ordinary  course —  to  bring 

1  head  in  her  realm  to  het  Council-board.    The  men  whom 

tabeib  employed  were  for  the  most  pnrt  men  whose  Intellect  was 

lected  by  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty.    Their  reverence  for  the 

i,  strangely  exaggerated  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  was  guided  and 

introlted  by  an  ardent  patriotism  and  an  earnest  sense  of  religion  ; 

d  with  all  their  regard  for  the  royal  prerogative,  ihey  never  lost  their 

ngard  for  the  law.     The  grandeur  and  originality  of  Bacon's  inlelleci 

parted  him  from  men  like  these  quite  as  much  a^  the  bluntness  of  his 

moral  perceptions.     In  politics,  as  in  science,  he  had  little  reverence 

^Jp  the  past     Law,  constitutional  privileges,  or  religion,  were  to  him 

^^fcopty  means  of  bringing  abcmt  certain  ends  of  good  government ; 

^^Kd  if  these  ends  could  be  brought  about  in  shorter  fashion  he  saw 

^^^Hy  pedantry  In  insisting  on  more  cumbrous  means,     lie  had  great 

^^Bcnl  and  political  ideas  to  reaJiEc,  the  reform  and  codification  of 

the  law,  the  civiliiation  of  Ireland,  the  purification  of  the  Church,  the 

union— at  a  later  time — of  Scotland  and  England, educational  projects, 

projects  of  material  improvement,  and  the  like ;  and  ihe  dirsct  and 

'  a  way  of  realizing  these  ends  was  in  Bacon's  eyes  the  use  of  (he 

r  erf  the  Crown.     But  whatever  charm  such  a  conception  of  the 

I  power  might  have  for  her  successor,  it  had  little  charm  for 

[ab«th  ;  and  lo  the  end  of  her  reign  Bacon  was  foiled  in  his  eflbrls 

•*  For  my  name  and  memory,"  he  said  at  the  close  of  his  life, "  I  leave 

0  men's  charitable  speeches,  and  lo  foreign  nations,  and  Ihe  next 

Amid  political  activity  and  court  intrigue  he  still  found  room  for 

e  philosophical  s[ieculation  which  had  begun  with  his  earliest  years. 

fcforty-four,  after  the  final  disappointment  of  his  political  hopes  from 

labeth,  the  publication  of  the  "  .Advancement  of  Learning"  marked 

t  first  decisive  appearance  of  the  new  philosophy  which  he  had  been 

tnlly  flaming.    The  close  of  this  work  was,  in  -his  own  words,  "  a 

i]  and  faithful  perambulation  of  learning,  with  an  enquiry  what 

s  thereof  lie  fresh  and  waste,  and  not  improved  and  converted  by 

It  iodustry  of  man  ;  to  the  end  that  such  a  plot,  made  and  recorded 

taory,  may  both  minister  light  lo  any  public  designation  and  also 

ite  voluntary  endeavours."     It  was  only  by  such  a  survey, 

ftbeld,  that  men  could  be  turned  from  useless  studies,  or  ineffectunl 

IS  of  pursuing  more  u.sefut  ones,  and  directed  to  the  true  end  of 

bpwiedge  as  "  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the 

man's  estate."    The  work  was  in  fact  the  preface  lo  a  series  of 

i  which  were  intended  lo  be  built  up  into  an  "  Instauratio 

bgnai''w)ucb  its  authorwasncverdestined  to  complete,  and  of  which 

t  parts  that  we  possess  were  published  in  the  following  reign.    The 
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"  Cogitata  et  Visa  "  was  a  tir^t  sketch  of  the "'  Novum  Organum, 
in  its  complete  form  was  presented  to  James  in  1621.  A  year 
Bacon  produced  his"  Natural  and  Experimentai  Hi&lory."  This,  with 
the  ■•  Novum  Organum  "  and  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning,"  was  all 
of  his  projected  "  Instauratin  Magna"  which  he  actually  finished;  and 
n  of  this  portion  we  have  only  part  of  the  last  two  divisions.  The 
"  Ladder  of  the  Understanding,"  which  was  to  have  followed  these  and 
lead  up  from  experience  lo  science,  the  "  Anticipations,"  or  provisicmal 
hyfioibeses  for  the  enquiries  of  the  new  philosophy,  and  the  dosii^ 
account  of  '■  Science  in  Practice,"  were  left  for  posterity  to  bring  to 
completion.  "  We  may,  as  we  trust,"  said  Bacon,  "make  no  desi- 
picable  beginnings.  The  destinies  of  ihe  human  race  must  complete 
it,  in  such  a  manner  perhaps  as  men  looking  only  at  the  present 
world  would  not  readily  conceive.  For  upon  this  will  depend,  not 
only  a  speculative  good,  but  all  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  and  all 
their  power."  When  we  luru  Irom  words  like  these  lo  the  actual  worit 
which  Ilacon  did,  it  is  hard  not  to  feel  a  certain  disappointtneot. 
He  did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  older  philosophy  which  Iw 
attacked.  His  revolt  from  tlie  waste  of  human  intelligence,  whi  '" 
he  conceived  to  be  owing  to  the  adoption  of  a  false  method  of  ' 
gation,  blinded  him  to  the  real  value  of  deduction  m 
discovery  ;  and  he  was  encouraged  in  his  contempt  for  it  as  much 

n  ignorance  of  mathematics  as  by  the  non-existence  in  his  daj 
of  the  great  deductive  sciences  of  physics  and  astronomy. 
be  a  more  accurate  prevision  oC  the  method  of  modem  science.  TiM 
inductive  process  to  which  heexclusively  directed  men's  attention  bore 
no  fruit  in  Ilacon's  hands.  The  "art  of  investigating  nature  "on  which 
he  prided  himself  has  proved  useless  for  scienti5c  purposes,  and  would 
be  rejected  by  modem  investigators.  Where  he  was  on  a  more  correct 
track  he  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  original.  "  It  may  be  doubted,"  says 
Dugald  Stewart,  "  whether  any  one  important  rule  with  tcgazd  to  the 
true  method  of  investigation  be  contained  in  his  works  of  which  RO 
hint  can  be  traced  in  those  of  his  predecessors."  Not  only  indeed  did 
Bacon  fail  to  anticipate  the  methods  of  modem  science,  but  he  even  re- 
jected the  great  scientilic  discoveries  of  his  own  day.  He  set  aside  with 
the  same  scorn  the  astronomical  theory  of  Copernicus  and  the  magnetic 
investigations  of  Gilbert.  The  contempt  seems  to  have  been  fiUiy  re- 
lumed by  the  scientilic  workers  ofhis  day.  "  The  Lord  Chancellor  wrote 
on  science,"  said  Har\'cy,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
"  like  a  Lord  Chancellor." 

In  spite  however  of  bis  Inadequate  appreciation  either  of  the  oM 
philosophy  or  the  new,  the  alcnosl  unanimous  voice  of  later  ages  has 
attributed,  and  justly  attributed,  to  the  "  Novum  Organum"a  decisive 
influence  on  the  developcment  of  modem  science  If  he  failed  in 
revcaliDg  the  method  of  experimental  research,  bacon  was  the  first 
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laiin  (he  exislcace  of  n  Philosophy  of  Science,  to  insist  on  the 

of  knowledge  and  enquiry  throughout  the  physical  world,  to  ^ve 

lity  by  the  large  and  noble  temper  in  which  he  treated  them  to  tlie 

details  of  experiment  in  which  science  had  to  begin,  lo  clear  a 

for  il  by  setting  scomfulty  aside  the  traditions  of  the  past,  to  cUiin 

its  true  rank  and  value,  and  to  point  to  the  enormous  results 

its  culture  would  bring  in  increasing  the  power  and  happiness 

akind.      In  one  respect  his  aCtilude  was  in  the  highest  degree 

[»nL     The  age  in  which  he  lived  was  one  in  which  theology 

absorbing   the   inlellectuAl   energy   of  the  world.     He   was  the 

lilt,  too,  of  a  king  with  whom  theological  studies  superseded  all 

rs.       Hut  if  he  bowed  In  all  else  to  James,  Baron  would  not,  like 

Luboii,  bow  in  this.      He  would  not  even,  like  Descnrtes,  attempt 

;fonn  theology  by  turning  reasun  into  a  mode  of  theological 

lOniilration.     He  stood  absolutely  alo()f  from  it.    Though  as  a  poli- 

~  e  did  not  shrink  from  dealing  witli  such  subjects  as  Church 

he  dealt  with  them  simply  as  matters  of  civil  pohty.    But  from 

usiive  enutneralion  of  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  he 

I  theology,  and.  theology   alone.      His   method  was  of  itself 

>p1icable  to  a  subject,  where  the  premisses  were  assumed  to  be 

mid  the  results  known.     His  aim  was  to  seek  fur  unknown 

Its  by  simple  experiment.     It  was  against  received  authority  nnd 

ed  tradition  in  matters  of  enquiry  that  his  whole  system  pro- 

;  what  he  urged  was  the  need  of  making  belief  rest  strictly  on 

and   proof  rest  on   the  conclusions  drawn  from  evidence  by 

.     But  in  theology — all  theologians  asserted — reason  played  but 

rdinate  part.     "  If  I  proceed  to  treat  of  it,''  said  Bacon,  "  1  shall 

It  of  the  bark  of  human  reason,  and  enter  into  the  ship  of  the 

Neither  will  the  stars  of  philosophy,  which  have  hitherto  so 

shone  on  us,  any  longer  give  us  their  light."    The  certainty 

of  conclusions  on  such  subjects  was  nut  of  harmony  with  the 

St  feature  of  Bacon's  work,  his  noble  confession  of  the  liability 

'of  every  enquirer  lo  errar.    It  was  his  especial  task  to  warn  men  ftgainst 

the  "vain  shows"  of  knowledge  which  had  so  long  hindered  any  real 

advance  in  it,  the  "  idols"  of  the  Tribe,  the  Den,  the  Forum,  and  the 

Theatre,  the  errors  which  spring  from  the  systemaiiiing  spirit  which 

'ades  all  masses  of  men,  or  from  individual  idiosyncrasies,  or  from 

Strange  power  of  words  and  phrases  over  the  mind,  or  from  the 

of  the  past.     Nor  were  the  claims  of  theology  easily  to  bo 

inciled  with  the  position  which  he  was  resolute  to  assign  to  natural 

science.    "Thniugh  all  those  ages,"  Bacon  says,  "wherein  men  of 

genius   or  learning  principally  or  even  moderately  flourished,  the 

stliallest  part  of  human  industry  has  been  spent  on  natural  philosophy, 

igh  thi^uughc  to  be  esteemed  as  the  great  iiiotlier  (if  the  sciences: 

,  if  torn  from  this  root,  m^y  perhaps  be  polished  and 
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formed  for  use, but  can  receive  little  increase."  It  was  by  the  s 
of  the  method  of  inductive  enquiry  which  physical  science  was  tt 
its  own,  and  by  basing  enquiry  on  grounds  which  physical  >ci«i 
could  supply,  that  the  moral  sciences,  ethics  and  politico  i; 
make  any  real  advance.  "  Let  none  expect  any  great  promuiion 
sciences,  especially  in  their  effective  part,  unless  nntural  pbik 
be  drawn  out  to  particular  sciences;  and,  again,  unless  these  pariic* 
sciences  be  brought  back  again  to  natural  philosophy.  FrtMB  ll 
defect  il  is  that  astronomy,  optics,  music,  many  mcchnnii 
(what  seems  stranger)  even  moral  and  civil  philosophy  and  logic  t{ 
but  little  above  the  foundations,  and  only  skim  over  the 
surfaces  of  things."  It  was  thislofty  conception  of  the  position  I 
destiny  of  natural  science  which  Bacon  was  the  lirsl  lo  impress  ufi 
mankind  at  large.  The  age  was  one  in  which  knowledge  » 
lo  fields  of  enquiry  which  had  till  then  been  unknown,  in  which  Ke| 
and  Galileo  were  creating  modem  astronomy,  in  which  l>cscartes  w 
revealing  the  laws  of  motion,  and  Harvey  the  circul.ilion  of  the  UoC 
tlut  to  the  maiis  of  men  this  great  change  was  all  but  iinperccptitf 
and  it  w^is  the  energy,  the  profound  conviction,  the  eloquence  of  Rm 
which  first  called  the  altention  of  in-inkind  as  a  whole  to  the  p 
and  importance  of  physical  research,  ll  was  he  who  by  lits  lofty  fm 
in  the  results  and  victories  of  the  new  philosophy  nerved  its  followei 
lo  a  zeal  and  confidence  equal  lo  his  own.  It  was  he  who  above  a 
gave  dignity  (o  the  slow  and  patient  processes  of  investigation,  i 
CKperiment,  of  comparison,  to  the  sacrificing  of  hypothesis  \a  fjtct.a 
the  single  aim  aHer  truth,  which  was  to  be  the  law  of  modem  s 
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[Amieriliis, — The  raalerials  for  the  early  history  of  IrrlinJ  ntc  (I«cribe4fl 
Professor  O'Curry  in  his  "  LccturES  on  the  Mulerialsof  Ant-ipnl  Iri  '   ""* 
They  may  he  slndied  by  the  Ecneral  reader  in  tlii;  a)m|>li.iiliiri  In. 

AnnalaofthcFoqr  Hasten,"  ttiited  by  Dr.  OT).  > T 

is  dryly  but  BCcaralely  told  by  Dr.  Lanigan  ("lO    ! 

Tlic  chief  anthorities  for  the  earlier  conqui'it  "i         ii 

"Expugnatio  «  Topographia  Hibernica"  of  i 

Kolli   series   by    Mr.    Dimuck,    and   Ibc    A:il;'     ^  ' 

M.  FrancUque  Michel  (l.onilon,  Pickerinc,  1K57K     Mr.   KiuihU' 

especial  attention  to  the  relations  of  Irelanil  with  the  Taduis  ; 

accuracy  and  soiinilDess  of  judgemenl  his  wnrk  is  f>r  inferior  lo  )  .      .  ^ 

exaininalion  ut  them  in  his  prefiret  lo  the  Sute  Paperv  of  Henry  VIIL,  (C 
10  Ur.  natdiner's  careful  and  lempente  accnunl  of  lh«  final  conqoeM  uri 
seltlemeot  under  Mounljuy  and  Chichcsler  ("  Ilision'  of  England  ").  The  m 
series  of  "  Ijeclure*  on  the  History  of  Ireland  "  by  Mr.  A.  G,  Rkhcy  wi 
reiuBrkable  for  ihelr  information  and  riimess.] 

Wliile  England  became  "a  nesl  of  singing  birds"  at  home,  the  lad 
years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  years  of  splendour  and  triumph  aUiuuL 
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The  defeat  of  the  Armada  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  defeats  which 
broke  the  power  of  Spain,  and  changed  the  pohtical  aspect  of  the  world. 
The  neil  year  fifty  vessels  and  fifteen  thousand  men  were  sent  under 
Drake  and  Norris  against  Lisbon.  Tbc  expedition  returned  bafHed 
to  England,  but  it  had  besieged  Corunna,  pillaged  the  coast,  and 
repulsed  a  Spanish  army  on  Spanish  ground.  The  exhaustion  of  the 
treasury  indeed  soon  forced  Eliiabeth  to  content  herself  with  issuing 
commissions  to  volunteers ;  but  tlie  war  was  a  national  one,  and  the 
nation  waged  it  for  itself.  Merchants,  gentlemen,  nobles,  Htted  out 
privateers.  The  sea-dogs  in  ever  growing  numbers  scoured  the  Span- 
ish Main  ;  Spanish  galleons,  Spanish  merchant-ships,  were  brought 
month  after  month  to  English  harbours.  Philip  meanwhile  was  held 
back  from  attack  on  England  by  the  need  of  action  in  France.  The 
Armada  had  hardly  been  dispersed  when  the  assassination  of  Henry 
the  Third,  the  last  of  the  line  of  Valois,  raised  Henry  of  Navarre  to 
the  throne ;  and  the  accession  of  a  Protestant  sovereign  at  once  ranged 
the  Catholics  of  France  to  a  man  on  the  side  of  the  League  and  its 
leaders,  the  Guises.  The  League  rejected  Henry's  claims  as  thoseofa 
heretic,  proclaimed  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  King  as  Charles  the  Tenth, 
and  recognised  Philip  as  Protector  of  France.  It  received  the  support 
of  Sp.inish  soldiery  and  Spanish  treasure :  and  this  new  effort  of  Spain, 
an  effort  whose  triumph  must  have  ended  in  her  ruin,  forced  Eliiabeth 
to  aid  Henry  with  men  and  money  in  his  live  years'  struggle  against 
the  overwhelming  odds  which  seemed  arrayed  against  him.  Tom  by 
civil  strife,  it  seemed  .is  though  France  might  be  turned  into  a  Spanish 
dependency  ;  and  it  was  from  iis  coast  that  Philip  hoped  to  reach 
England.  But  the  day  at  last  went  against  the  Leaguers.  On  the 
death  of  their  puppet  king,  their  scheme  of  conferring  the  crown  on 
Phihp's  daughter  awoke  jealousies  in  the  house  of  Guise  itself,  while 
it  gave  strength  to  the  national  parly  who  shrank  from  laying  France 
at  the  feet  of  Spain.  Henry's  submission  to  the  faith  held  by  the  bulk 
of  his  subjects  at  last  destroyed  all  chance  of  Philip's  success,  "  Palis 
is  well  worth  a  mass'' was  (he  famous  phrase  in  which  Henry  explained 
his  abandonment  of  the  Protestant  cause,  but  the  step  did  more  than 
secure  Paris.  It  dashed  to  the  ground  all  hopes  of  further  resistance, 
it  dissolved  the  League, and  enabled  the  King  at  the  head  of  a  reunited 
people  to  force  Philip  to  acknowledge  bis  title  and  consent  to  peace  in 
the  Treaty  of  Vervins.  The  overthrow  of  Philip's  hopes  in  France  had 
been  made  more  bitter  by  the  iinnl  overthrow  of  his  hopes  at  sea.  In 
1596  his  threat  of  a  fresh  Armada  was  met  by  the  daring  descent 
of  an  English  force  upon  Cadiz.  The  town  was  plundered  and  biuned 
to  the  ground  ;  thirteen  vessels  of  war  were  tired  in  Jls  harbour,  and 
the  stores  accumulated  for  the  expedition  utterly  destroyed.  In  spile 
of  this  crushing  blow  a  Spanish  llect  gathered  in  the  following  year 
and  set  sail  for  the  English  coast ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  lis  predecessor 
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storms  proved  more  fatal  tban  ihe  English  guns,  and  the  !lup»  i| 
wrecked  and  almost  destroyed  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

With  the  ruin  of  Philip's  projects  in  France  and  the  Assertled 
English  supiemacy  at  sea,  all  danger  from  Spain  passed  quietly  a 
and  Elizabeth  was  able  to  direct  her  undivided  energies  t 
work  which  illustrates  her  reign. 

To  understand  however  the  final  conquest  of  Ireland,  we  mnstrt 
our  steps  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  The  civiliia 
islam!  had  at  that  time  fallen  far  below  the  height  which  it  had  ti 
when  its  missionaries  brought  religion  and  learning  to  the  shor 
Norlhumbria.  Learning  bad  almost  disappeared  The  Christiatritr 
whirh  had  been  a  vital  force  in  the  eighth  century  had  died  imu 
asceticism  and  superstition  by  Ihe  twelfth,  and  had  ceased  to  influmct 
the  morality  of  the  people  at  large.  The  Churth,  destitute  of  any 
effective  organization,  was  powerless  (o  do  the  work  which  it  kid  done 
elsewhere  in  Western  Europe,  or  to  introduce  onlcr  into  the  anarchy  of 
warring  tribes.  On  the  contrary,  it  shared  the  anarchy  around  ii 
Its  head,  the  Coarb  or  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  sank  into  lite  tirn- 
dllary  chieftain  of  a  clan  ;  its  bishops  were  without  dioceses,  and  often 
mere  dependants  of  the  greater  monasteries.  Hardly  a  trace  d 
any  rentral  authority  remained  to  knit  the  tribes  intn  a  single  nation, 
though  the  King  of  Ulster  claimed  supremacy  ovpr  his  fellow-kings  d 
Munsler,  Leinstcr,  and  Connaiighl  ;  and  even  within  these  minof 
kingships  the  regal  authority  was  tittle  more  tlian  a  name.  The  ooc 
living  thing  in  the  social  and  political  chaos  was  the  sept,  or  tribe,  or 
clan,  whose  institutions  remained  those  of  the  earliest  stage  of  hamin 
civilination.  Its  chieftainship  was  hereditary,  but,  instead  of  ptisuni 
from  father  to  son,  it  was  held  by  whoever  was  the  eldest  mcmbci  of 
the  ruling  family  at  the  time.  The  land  belonging  to  the  tnbc  wu 
shared  among  its  members,  but  re-divided  among  them  at  ccrtaic  in- 
tervals of  years.  The  practice  of  "  fosterage,"  or  adoption,  buaod  iht 
adopted  child  more  closely  to  its  foster-parents  than  lo  its  family 
by  blood.  Every  element  of  improvement  or  progress  which  hii 
been  introduced  into  the  island  disappeared  in  the  long  .-ind  de^ 
rate  struggle  with  the  Danes.  The  coast-towns,  such  as  Llublin  oi 
Waterford,  which  the  invaders  founded,  remained  Danish  in  bTc"! 
and  manners,  and  at  feud  with  the  Celtic  tribes  around  ihr.-;., 
sometimes  forced  by  the  fortunes  of  war  to  pay  tribute,  am' 
In  name  at  least,  the  oveHordship  of  the  Irish  KIngft.  I(  ..  ' 
these  towns  however  that  Ihe  Intercourse  with  Englatid,  »:< 
ceased  since  the  eighth  ccniury,  was  to  some  extent  rcnewi-.i  in  iri' 
eleventh.  Cut  off  from  the  Church  of  the  isUnd  by  nationjJ  anii 
palhy,  the  Danish  coast-cilies  applied  to  the  See  of  Canicrburi  tur 
Ihe  ordination  of  their  bishops,  and  acknowledged  a  right  vf  '|i>rriuil 
supervision  in  Lanfianc  and  Anselm.     The  relations  thus  formrd  "Cft 
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drawn  closer  by  the  slave-trade,  which  the  Conqueror  and  Bishop 
Wulfstan  succeeded  for  a  time  in  suppressing  at  Bristol,  but  which 
appears  to  have  qiiickljf  revived  In  the  twelfth  century  Ireland  was 
full  of  Englishmen,  who  had  been  kidnappied  and  sold  into  slavery,  in 
spite  of  royal  prohibitions  and  the  spiritual  menaces  of  the  English 
Church.  The  state  of  the  country  afforded  a  legitimate  pretext  for 
war,  had  a  pretext  been  needed  by  the  ambition  of  Henry  the  Second ; 
and  within  a  few  months  of  that  King's  coronation  John  of  Salisbury 
was  despatched  to  obtain  the  Papal  sanction  for  an  invasion  of  the 
island.  The  enterprise,  as  it  was  laid  before  Pope  Hadrian  the  Fourth, 
tooktbe  colour  of  acnisade.  The  isolation  of  Ireland  from  the  general 
body  of  Christendom,  the  absence  of  learning  and  civilization,  the  scan- 
dalous vices  of  its  people,  were  alleged  as  the  grounds  of  Henry's 
action.  It  was  the  general  belief  of  the  time  thnt  all  islands  fell  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Papal  See,  and  It  was  as  a  possession  of  the 
Roman  Church  that  Henry  sought  Hadrian's  permission  to  enter 
Ireland.  His  aim  was  "  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  Church,  to  re- 
strain the  progress  of  vices,  to  correct  the  manners  of  its  people  and 
to  plant  virtue  among  them,  and  to  increase  the  Christian  religion." 
He  engaged  to  "  subject  Ihe  people  to  Liws,  to  extirpate  vicious 
customs,  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  native  Churthes,  and  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  Peter's  pence  "  as  a  recognition  of  the  overlordship  of 
the  Roman  Sec.  Hadrian  by  his  bul  1  approved  the  enterprise  as  one 
prompted  by  "  Ihe  ardour  of  faith  and  love  of  religion,"  and  declared 
his  will  that  the  people  of  Ireland  should  receive  Henry  with  all 
honour,  and  revere  him  as  Iheir  lord.  The  Papal  bull  was  produced 
in  a  great  council  of  the  English  bar-onage,  but  the  opposition  of  the 
Empress  Matilda  and  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  forced  on 
Henry  a  temporary  abandonment  of  his  designs,  and  his  energies 
were  diverted  for  the  moment  to  plans  of  continental  aggrandisement. 
Twelve  years  had  passed  when  an  Irish  chieftain,  Dermod,  King  of 
Leinster,  presented  himself  at  Henry's  Court,  and  did  homage  to  him 
for  the  dominions  from  which  he  had  been  driven  in  one  of  the  endless 
civil  wars  which  distracted  the  Island.  Dermod  returned  to  Ireland  with 
promises  of  aid  from  the  English  knighthood  ;  and  was  soon  followed 
by  Robert  FitiStephen,  a  son  of  the  ConsUble  of  Cardigan,  with  a 
small  band  of  a  hundred  and  forty  knights,  sixty  me: 
three  or  four  hundred  Welsh  archers.  Small  as  was  the  number  of 
the  adventurers,  their  horses  and  arms  proved  irresistible  to  the  Irish 
kernes  ;  a  sally  of  the  men  of  Wexford  was  avenged  bv  the 
Iheir  town  ;  the  Ossory  clans  were  defeated  with  a  terrible  slaughter, 
and  Dermod,  seizing  a  head  from  the  heap  of  trophies  which  his 
1  piled  at  his  feet,  tore  off  in  savage  triumph  its  nose  and  lips  with 
his  teeth.  The  arrival  of  fresh  forces  under  Maurice  Fitzgerald 
heralded  the  coming  of   Richard  of   Cl.ire,   Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
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Striguil,  a  mined  baron  later  knawn  by  the  nickname  of  Stfi 
who  in  defiance  of  Henry's  prohibition  landed  i 
with  a  forte  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  as  Dermod's  mercenary.  1 
city  was  ai  once  stormed,  and  the  united  forces  of  tbe  4 
and  King  marched  to  the  siege  of  Dublin.  In  spile  of  ft  I 
aitempicd  by  the  King  of  Connaught,  who  was  iceogniieid  as  o 
of  the  island  by  the  rest  of  the  tribes,  DubUn  was  tAken  by  fi 
and  the  marriage  of  Richard  with  Eva,  Dermod's  daugbt 
him  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  which  followed  qiridi 
these  successes,  master  of  his  kingdom  of  Leinster.  The  n 
soon,  however,  to  hurry  back  to  England,  and  appease  the  jealiH 
Henry  by  ihe  surrender  of  Dublin  to  the  Crown,  by  doing  hur 
Lein^ler  as  an  English  lordship,  and  by  nccumiuinying  the  King  H 
voyage  to  the  new  dominion  which  the  adventurers  had  v 
Henry  been  allowed  by  fortune  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  the  o 
of  Ireland  would  now  have  been  accomplished.  The  Kingof  Conaaug^ 
indeed  and  the  chiefs  of  northern  Ulster  refused  him  homage,  but  (be 
rest  of  the  Irish  tribes  owned  his  suzerainty;  the  bishops  in  synod  ai 
Cashel  recognized  him  as  their  lord  ;  and  he  was  preparing  to  penetnut 
to  the  north  :ind  west,  and  to  secure  fais  contiuest  by  a  s 
erection  of  castles  throughout  the  country,  when  the  troubles  i 
followed  on  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Thomas  recalled  him  fa 
to  Normandy.  The  lost  opportunity  never  returned. 
deed,  bowed  to  a  nominal  acknowledgment  of  Henry's  overlor 
John  De  Courcy  penetrated  into  Ulster  and  established  him 
Downpatrick ;  and  the  King  planned  for  a  while  the  eslftbhst 
his  youngest  son,  John,  as  Lord  of  Ireland.  Qiit  the  levity  | 
young  prince,  who  mocked  the  rude  dresses  of  the 
and  plucked  them  in  insult  by  the  beard,  compelled  his  recall  J 
nothing  but  the  feuds  and  wrakness  of  the  Irish  tribes  enable 
adienlurcrs  to  hold  IhedistrictsofDrogheda.  Dublin,  Wexford,  V 
ford,  and  Cork,  which  formed  what  was  thenceforth  knowD  I 
"English  I'ale." 

Had  the  Irish  driven  their  invaders  into  the  sen,  or  the  ] 

succeeded  in  Ihe  complete  conquest  of  Ireland,  the  misery  of  it 

history  might  have  been  avoided.     A  struggle  such  as  that  in  i 

Scotland  drove  out  its  conquerors  might  have  produced  a  ■ 

pairiotism  and  national  union,  which  would  have  formed  a  peopf 

of  the  mass  of  warring  clans.    A  conquest  such  as  ibat  of  E^j 

by  the  Normans  would  have  spread  .it  any  rate  the  law,  the  ord 

peace  and  civlliiaiion  of  the  conquering  country  over  the  lev 

breadth   of  the   conquered.     Unhappily   Ireland,  while  f 

eifect  its  deliverance,  was  strong  enough  to  hold  its  assailants  ] 

ally  at  bay.     The  country  was  broken  into  two  halves,  whose  o        

has  never  ceased.     The  barbarism  of  the  native  tribes  was  only  iOKt- 
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d  hy  iheir  hatred  of  the  more  civiliied  intruders.    The  intruders 

bemselves,  penned  up  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Pale,  fell  rapidly  lo 

le  level  of  thebarbarism  about  them.  All  the  lawlessness,  the  ferocity, 

wness,  of  feudalism  broke  out  unchecked  in  the  horde  of 

^venturers  who  held  the  land  by  their  sword.     It  needed  the  stem 

Enhance  of  John,  whose  army  sionned  their  strongholds,  and  drove 

■  leading  barons  into  exile,  to  preserve  even  their  fealty  to  ihc 

iglish  Crown.      John  divided  the  Pale  into  -counties,  and  ordered 

«  observance  of  the  English  law ;  but  the  departure  of  his  army  wns 

ignal  for  .1  return  of  the  anarchy  which  he  had  trampled  under 

Every  Irishman  without  the  Pale  was  deemed  an  enemy  and  a 

er,  nor  was  his  murder  cognizable  by  the  law.     Half  Ihc  subsisl- 

o{  the  b.irons  was  drawn  from  forays  across  the  border,  and  these 

s  were  avenged  bj'  inoirsjons  of  native  marauders,  which  rarried 

:  to  the  walls  of  Dublin.     The  English  settlers  in  the  Pale  itself 

c  harried  and  oppressed  by  enemy  and  protector  alike ;  while  the 

kuds  of  the  English  lords  wasted  their  strength,  and  prevented  any 

~  ombination  for  conquest  or  defence.  Thelandingof  a  Scoti.h 

e  after  Bannockbum  with  Edward  Bruce  at  its  head,  and  a  general 

bing  of  the  Irish  which  welcomed  ihia  deliverer,  drove  indeed  ihe 

s  of  the  Pale  to  a  momentary  union  1  and  in  the  bloody  Reld  of 

ire«  their  lalour  was  proved  by  the  slaughter  of  eleven  thousand 

t  their  fties,  and  the  almost  complete  extinction  of  Ihc  sept  of  the 

O'Connors.     But  with  victory  returned  anarchy  and  degradation.    The 

nroos  sank  more  and  more  into  Irish  chieftains;  the  FiuMaurices, 

iho  bentme  Earls  of  Desmond,  and  whose  great  territory  in  the  south 

ed  into  a  County  Palatine,  adopted  the  dress  and  manners  of 

:s  around  ihem  ;  and  the  provisionsof  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny 

rere  fruitless  10  check  the  growth  of  this  evil.     The  Statute  forbade 

''e  adoption  by  any  mnn  of  English  blood  of  the  Irish  language  or 

Iftnte  or  dress  ;  it  enforced  within  the  Pnle  the  use  of  English  law,  and 

tadc  that  of  the  native  or  Brehon  law,  which  was  gaining  ground, 

treason  :  it  made  treasonable  any  marriage  of  the  Engllshry 

pith  persons  of  Irish  blood,  or  any  adoption  of  English  children  by 

Irish  foster-fathers,     Hut  stem  as  they  were,  these  provisions  proved 

nttJess  to  check  the  fusion  of  the  two  races,  while  the  gmwing  inde- 

•ndence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Pale  threw  off  all  but  the  semblance  of 

Kdience  10  tiie  English  government.      It  was  this  which  stirred 

fchard  the  .Second  to  a  serious  effort  for  the  conquest  and  otgani«a- 

R  of  the  island.   He  landed  with  an  army  at  Watcrford,  and  received 

c  general  submission  of  the  native  chieftains.     But  the  Lords  of  the 

"      i  Bullenly  aloof;  and  Richard  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  islanil 

>  the  Irish  in  turn  refused  to  carry  out  their  promise  of  quittmg 

er.     In  1398  his  lieutenant  in  Ireland,  the  Karl  of  March,  was 

n  battle,  and  Richard  resolved  to  complete  his  work  by  a  fresh 
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1  Uie  Iroubles  in  iungland  soon  inieiruptcd  his  e 
all  traces  of  his  work  vanished  with  the  embarkalioa  of  his  soMler 
With  the  renewal  of  the  French  wars,  and  Ihe  outburst  of  ih«  V 
of  the  Roses,  Ireland  was  again  left  to  itself,  and  Engli&h  sovcreigj 
over  the  island  dwindled  lo  a  shadow.  Bui  at  last  Henry  the  S 
toolc  the  country  in  hand.  Sir  Kdward  Poynings  was  despRlchedfl 
deputy  ;  the  Lords  of  the  I'ale  were  scared  by  the  seizure  of  their  Ic 
the  Earl  of  Kildare  ;  the  Parliament  of  the  I'ak  was  forbidden  hy  the 
famous  I'oynings'  Act  to  treat  of  any  matters  save  those  first  xpprmred 
of  by  the  Knglish  King  and  his  CounciL  For  a  while  however  if 
Lortls  of  the  Pale  must  still  serve  as  the  English  garrison  against  jl 
unconi|uereil  Irish,  and  Henr>-  niade  his  prisoner  the  Earl  of  K  ' 
Lord  Deputy.  "  All  Ireland  cannot  rule  this  man,"  grumbled  I 
ministers.  "  Then  shall  he  rule  all  Ireland,"  replied  the  King.  ~ 
though  Henry  the  Seventh  had  begun  the  work  of  bridlirig  IreUivd  he 
had  no  strength  fur  exacting  a  real  submission  :  and  the  great  Nomun 
Lords  of  the  Pnle,  the  Butlers  »nd  Gemldines,  the  De  la  foets  and  the 
Fitzpatricks,  though  subjects  in  name,  were  in  fact  defiant  of  royal 
nuihority.  In  mannurs  and  outer  seeming  they  had  sunk  into  mere 
natives  :  their  feuds  were  as  incessant  as  those  of  the  Irish  sepu  . 
and  thtir  despotism  over  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  !'alr 
combined  the  horrors  of  feudal  oppression  with  those  of  CetllL 
anarchy.  Crushed  by  taxation,  by  oppression,  by  misgovcrumcui, 
plundered  alike  by  Celtic  marauders  and  by  the  troops  levied  in 
disfierse  them,  the  wretched  descendants  of  the  first  English  Mttkn 
preferred  even  Irish  misrule  (o  English  "arder,"and  the  bnrdirr  of  tlie 
Pale  retreated  steadily  towards  Dublin.  Tbc  towns  of  the  seabnard, 
sheltered  by  tlieir  walls  and  their  municipal  scif'govemment,  ftirmcd 
tlie  only  exceptions  to  tiie  general  chaos ;  elsewhere  throughout  m 
dominions  the  English  Government,  though  still  strong  enough  10 
break  down  any  open  revolt,  was  a  mere  phantom  of  rule.  Pram  ttic 
Celtic  tribes  without  the  Pale  even  the  remnant  of  civilization  and  of 
native  union  which  had  lingered  on  to  the  time  of  StrongbcTM-  h/ii 
vanished  awny.  The  Icuds  of  the  Irish  septs  were  as  bitter  .11  •Mn 
hatred  of  the  stranger ;  and  the  (Ik>vcrnment  at  Dublin  Ibund  1:  r.t-:  i'> 
niiiintnin  a  strife,  which  saved  it  the  necessity  nf  sclf-de:lencp,  aninn;  1 
people  whose  "nature  is  such  that  for  money  one  shall  h.ive  the  son 
to  war  against  his  father,  and  the  fatlier  against  bis  child."  DunnR 
the  (irst  thirty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  annals  of  the  coontrv 
which  remained  under  native  rule  record  more  than  a  hundred  rants 
and  battles  between  clans  of  the  north  alone.  But  the  timo  wa»  It 
Uit  come  for  a  vigorous  attempt  on  the  part  of  England  tn  inirixJncv 
Older  into  this  chaos  of  turbiilcnce  and  misrule.  To  Henry  the 
■Eighth  the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  by  his  father,  of  mfaiik 
Ireland  through  the  great  Irish  lords,  was  utterly  hateful    His  piupOM 
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was  to  rule  in  Ireland  as  thoroughly  and  eifectively  ns  he  ruled  in 
England,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  his  reign  he  bent  his  whole 
energies  to  accomplish  this  aim.  From  the  First  hours  of  his  accession, 
indeed,  the  Irish  lords  felt  the  heavier  hand  of  a  master.  The  Geral- 
dines,  who  had  been  suffered  under  the  preceding  reign  to  govern 
Ireland  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  were  quick  to  discover  that  the 
Crown  would  no  longer  stoop  to  be  tiieirtool.  Their  head,  the  Karl  of 
Kildare,  was  called  to  England  and  thrown  into  the  Tower.  The  great 
house  resolved  to  frighten  England  again  into  a  coDviction  of  its  help- 
lessness ;  and  a  rising  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  followed  the  u^ual 
fashion  of  Irish  revolts,  A  murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
a  capture  of  the  city,  a  repulse  before  its  castle,  a  harrying  of  the  Pale, 
ended  in  a  sudden  disappearance  of  the  rebels  among  the  bogs  and 
forest>>  of  the  border  on  the  advance  of  the  English  forces.  It  had  been 
usuaJ  to  meet  such  an  onset  as  this  by  a  raid  of  the  same  character, 
by  a  corresponding  failure  before  (he  caslle  of  the  rebellious  noble, 
and  a  retreat  like  his  own,  which  served  as  a  preliminary  lo  negotia- 
tions and  a  compromise.  Unluckily  for  the  GeraldJnes,  Henry  had 
resolved  to  take  Ireland  seriously  in  hand,  and  he  had  Cromwell  to 
execute  his  will.  Skeffington,  a  new  Lord  Deputy,  brought  with  him 
a  train  of  artillery,  which  worked  a  startling  change  in  the  political 
aspect  of  the  island.  The  castles  which  had  hitherto  sheltered  rebclhon 
were  battered  into  ruins.  Maynooth,  a  stronghold  from  which  the 
Geraldines  threatened  Dublin  and  ruled  the  Pale  at  their  will,  was 
beaten  down  in  a  fortnight.  So  crushing  and  unforeseen  was  the  blow 
that  resistance  was  at  once  at  an  end.  Not  only  was  the  powerof  the 
great  Norman  house  which  had  lowered  over  Ireland  utterly  broken, 
but  only  a  single  boy  was  left  lo  preserve  its  name. 

With  the  fall  of  the  FiUgeralds  Ireland  felt  itself  in  a  master's 
grasp.  "  Irishmen,"  wrote  one  of  the  Lord  Justices  to  Cromwell, "  were 
never  in  such  fear  as  now.  The  King's  sessions  are  being  kept  in 
five  shires  more  than  formerly."  Not  only  were  the  Englishmen  of 
the  Pale  at  Henry's  feet,  but  the  kernes  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford  sent 
in  their  submission  ;  and  for  the  first  ti  me  in  men's  memory  an  English 
army  appeared  in  Munster  and  reduced  the  south  to  obedience.  A 
castle  of  the  O'Uriens,  which  guarded  the  passage  of  the  Shannon,  was 
carried  by  assault,  and  its  fall  carried  wilh  it  the  submission  of  Clare. 
The  capture  of  Athlone  brought  about  the  reduction  of  Connaught, 
and  assured  the  loyalty  of  the  great  Norman  house  of  the  De  Burghs 
or  Bourkes,  who  had  assumed  an  almost  royal  authority  in  the  west. 
The  resistance  of  the  tribes  of  the  north  was  broken  in  the  victi  ry  of 
Bellafaoe.  In  seven  years,  partly  through  the  vigour  of  Skefiington's 
■,  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  and  still  more  through  the  resolute 
will  of  Henry  and  Cromwell,  the  power  of  the  Crown,  which  had  been 
hniited  to  the  walls  of  Dublin,  was  acknowledged  over  the  length  and 
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breadth  of  Ireland.    But  submission  was  far  from  being  all  tliat  Henry 

desired.     His  aim  was  to  civilize  the  people  whom  he  had  conquered 

— to  rule  not  by  force  but  by  law.    But  the  only  conception  of  law 

which  the  King  or  his  ministers  could  frame  was  that  of  English  law. 

The  customary  law  which  prevailed  without  t^e   Pale,  the  native 

system  of  clan  government  and  common  tenure  of  land  by  the  tribe, 

as  well  as  the  poetry  and  literature  which  threw  their  lustre  over  the 

Irish  tongue,  were  either  unknown  to   the  English  statesmen,  or 

despised  by  them  as  barbarous.    The  one  mode  of  civilizing  Irdand 

and  redressing  its  chaotic  misrule  which  presented  itself  to  their  minds, 

was  that  of  destroying  the  whole  Celtic  tradition  of  the  Irish  people— 

that  of  "  making  Ireland  English  "  in  manners,  in  law,  and  in  tongue. 

The   Deputy,    Parliament,  Judges,  Sheriffs,  which   already  existed 

within  the  Pale,  furnished  a  faint  copy  of  English  institutions ;  and 

these,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  gradually  extended  over  the  whole  island. 

The  English  language  and  mode  of  life  would  follow,  it  was  believed, 

the  English  law.    The  one  effectual  way  of  bringing  about  such  a 

change  as  this  lay  in  a  complete  conquest  of  the  island,  and  in  its 

colonization  by  English  settlers  ;  but  from  this  course,  pressed  on  him 

as  it  was  by  his  own  lieutenants  and  by  the  settlers  of  the  Pale,  even 

the  iron  will  of  Cromwell  shrank.     It  was  at  once  too  bloody  and  too 

expensive.    To  win  over  the  chiefs,  to  turn  them  by  policy  and  a 

patient  generosity  into  English  nobles,,  to  use  the  traditional  devotion 

of  their  tribal  dependents  as  a  means  of  diffusing  the  new  civilization 

of  their  chiefs,  to  trust  to  time  and  steady  government  for  the  gradual 

reformation  of  the  country,  was  a  policy  safer,  cheaper,  more  humane, 

and  more  statesmanlike.      It  was  this  system  which,  even  before  the 

fall  of  the  Geraldines,  Henry  had  resolved  to  adopt ;  and  it  was  this 

which  he  pressed  on  Ireland  when  the  conquest  laid  it  at  his  feet 

The  chiefs  were  to  be  persuaded  of  the  advantage  of  justice  and  legal 

rule.    Their  fear  of  any  purpose  to  "expel  them  from  their  lands  and 

dominions  lawfully  possessed  "  was  to  be  dispelled  by  a  promise  "  to 

conserve  them  as  their  own.''    Even  their  remonstrances  against  the 

introduction  of  English  law  were  to  be  regarded,  and  the  course  of 

justice  to  be  enforced  or  mitigated  according  to  the  circumstances  of 

the  countr>\      In  the  resumption  of  lands  or  rights  which  clearly 

belonged  to  the   Crown  "sober  ways,  politic  shifts,  and  amiable 

persuasions "  were  to  be  preferred  to  rigorous  dealing.     It  was  this 

system  of  conciliation  which  was  in  the  main  carried  out  by  the 

English  Government  under  Henry  and  his  two  successors^    Chieftain 

after  chieftain  was  won  over  to  the  acceptance  of  the  indenture  which 

guaranteed  him  in  the  possession  of  his  lands,  and  left  his  authorit)* 

over  his  tribesmen  untouched,  on  condition  of  a  pledge  of  loyalty,  of 

abstinence  from  illegal  wars  and  exactions  on   his  fellow-subjects, 

and  of  rendering  a  fixed  tribute  and  service  in  war-time  to  the  Crown. 
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The  sole  test  of  loyalty  demanded  was  the  acceptance  of  an  English 
title,  and  the  education  of  a  son  at  the  English  court ;  though  in 
some  cases,  like  that  of  the  O'Neills,  a  promise  was  exacted  to 
use  the  English  language  and  dress,  and  to  encourage  tillage  and 
husbandry.  Compliance  with  conditions  such  as  these  was  procured, 
not  merely  by  the  terror  of  the  royal  name,  but  by  heavy  bribes.  The 
chieftains  in  fact  profited  greatly  by  the  change.  Not  only  were  the 
lands  of  the  suppressed  abbeys  granted  to  them  on  their  assumption  of 
their  new  titles,  but  the  English  law-courts,  ignoring  the  Irish  custom 
by  which  the  land  belonged  to  the  tribe  at  large,  regarded  the  chiefs 
as  sole  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

The  merits  of  the  system  were  unquestionable  ;  its  faults  were  such 
as  a  statesman  of  that  day  could  hardly  be  expected  to  perceive.  The 
Tudor  politicians  held  that  the  one  hope  for  the  regeneration  of 
Ireland  lay  in  its  absorbing  the  civilization  of  England.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  the  national  dress,  customs,  laws,  and  language  must  have 
seemed  to  them  merely  the  suppression  of  a  barbarism  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  all  improvement.  At  this  moment  however  a  fatal 
blunder  plunged  Ireland  into  religious  strife.  The  religious  aspect  of 
Ireland  was  hardly  less  chaotic  than  its  political  aspect  had  been. 
Ever  since  Strongbow's  landing  there  had  been  no  one  Irish  Church, 
simply  because  there  had  been  no  one  Irish  nation.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  difference  in  doctrine  or  discipline  between  the  Church 
without  the  Pale  and  the  Church  within  it.  But  within  the  Pale  the 
clergy  were  exclusively  of  English  blood  and  speech,  and  without  it 
they  were  exclusively  of  Irish.  Irishmen  were  shut  out  by  law  from 
abbeys  and  churches  within  the  English  boundary  ;  and  the  ill-will  of 
the  natives  shut  out  Englishmen  from  churches  and  abbeys  outside  it. 
As  to  the  religious  state  of  the  countr}',  it  was  much  on  a  level  with  its 
political  condition.  Feuds  and  misrule  had  told  fatally  on  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  The  bishops  were  political  officers,  or  hard  fighters  like  the 
chiefs  around  them ;  their  sees  were  neglected,  their  cathedrals  aban- 
doned to  decay.  Through  whole  dioceses  the  churches  lay  in  ruins  and 
without  priests.  The  only  preaching  done  in  the  country  was  done 
by  the  begging  friars,  and  the  results  of  the  friars'  preaching  were 
smalL  **  If  the  King  do  not  provide  a  remedy,''  it  was  said  in  1525, 
"there  will  be  no  more  Christentie  than  in  the  middle  of  Turkey." 
Unfortunately  the  remedy  which  Henry  provided  was  worse  than  the 
disease.  Politically  Ireland  was  one  with  England,  and  the  great 
revolution  which  was  severing  the  one  country  from  the  Papacy 
extended  itself  naturally  to  the  other.  The  results  of  it  indeed  at  first 
seemed  small  enough.  The  Supremacy,  a  question  which  had  convulsed 
England,  passed  over  into  Ireland  to  meet  its  only  obstacle  in  a  general 
indifference.  Everybody  was  ready  to  accept  it  without  a  tliou^^ht 
of  its  consequences.    The  bishops  and  clerg>'  within  the  Pale  bent  to 
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the  King's  will  as  easily  as  their  fellows  in  England,  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  at  least  four  prelates  of  dioceses  without  the  Pale.  The 
chieftains  made  no  more  scruple  than  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
in  renouncing  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  in  acknowledging 
Henry  as  the  "  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
under  Christ."  There  was  none  of  the  resistance  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  abbeys  which  had  been  witnessed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channd, 
and  the  greedy  chieftains  showed  themselves  perfectly  willing  lo  share 
the  plunder  of  the  Church.  liul  the  results  of  the  measure  were  fatal 
to  the  little  culture  and  religion  which  even  the  past  centuries  of  disorder 
had  spared.  Such  as  they  w<re,  the  religious  houses  were  the  only 
schools  which  Ireland  contained.  The  system  of  vicars,  so  general  in 
Kngland,  was  rare  in  Ireland  ;  churches  in  the  patronaee  of  the 
abbeys  were  for  the  most  part  served  by  the  religious  themselves, 
and  the  dissolution  of  their  houses  suspended  public  worship  over 
large  districts  of  the  country.  The  friars,  hitherto  the  only  preachers, 
and  who  continued  lo  labour  and  teach  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Government,  were  thrown  necessarily  into  a  position  of  antagonism  to 
the  Enghsh  rule. 

Had  the  ecclesiastical  chai»gcs  which  were  forced  on  the  country 
ended  here,  however,  little  harm  would  in  the  end  have  been  done. 
But  in  England  the  breach  with  Rome,  the  destruction  of  the  monastic 
orders,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Supremacy,  had  roused  in  a  portion 
of  the  people  itself  a  desire  for  theological  change  which  Henry  shared, 
and  was  cautiously  satisfying.  In  Ireland  the  spirit  of  the  Reforma- 
existed  among  the  people  at  alL  They  accepted  the 
lepslative  measures  passed  in  the  English  Parliament  without  any 
dream  of  theological  consequences,  or  of  a.ny  change  in  the  doctrine  or 
ceremonies  of  the  Church.  N  ot  a  single  voice  demanded  the  abolition 
of  pilgrimages,  or  the  destruction  of  images,  or  the  reform  of  public 
worship.  The  mission  of  Archbishop  Prowne  "for  the  plucking  down 
of  idols  and  extinguishing  of  idolatry"  was  a  first  step  In  the  long 
effort  of  the  English  Government  to  force  a  new  faith  on  a  people  who 
clung  passionately  to  their  old  religion.  Browne's  attempts  at 
"tuning  the  pulpits"  were  met  by  a  sullen  and  significant  oppontion. 
"  Neither  by  gentle  exhortation,"  the  Primate  wrote  to  Cromwell,  "nor 
by  evangelical  instruction,  neither  by  oath  of  them  solemnly  taken, 
nor  yet  by  threats  of  sharp  correction  may  1  persuade  or  induce  any, 
whether  religious  or  secular,  si  nee  my  coming  over,  once  to  preach  the 
Word  of  God  nor  the  just  title  of  our  illustrious  Prince."  Even  the 
acceptance  of  the  Supremacy,  which  had  been  so  quietly  effected,  was 
brought  into  question  when  its  results  became  clear.  The  bishops 
abstained  from  compliance  with  the  order  to  erase  the  Pope's  name 
out  of  their  mass-books.  The  pulpits  remained  steadily  silent.  When 
Browne  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  images  and  relics 
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cathednit,  he  had  to  report  thai  the  prior  and  canons  "  find  (hem  so 
swecl  for  iheir  gain  that  Ihey  heed  not  my  words."  Cromwell,  however, 
was  resolutefor  a  religions  unifbrmity  between  the  twoisliinds,  nnd  the 
I'riniate  borrowed  some  of  his  patron's  vigour.  Reealciirant  priests 
were  thrown  into  prison,  images  were  plucked  down  from  the  roodloft, 
and  the  most  venerable  of  Irish  relics,  the  StafT  of  St.  Patrick,  was  burnt 
in  the  market-place.  But  he  found  no  support  in  his  vigour,  save  from 
across  the  Ch^neL  The  Irish  Council  was  cold.  The  Lord  Deputy 
knelt  to  say  prayers  before  an  image  at  Trim.  A  sullen,  dodged 
opposition  baffled  Cromwell's  elTorts,  and  his  fnll  was  followed  by  a 
loDg  respite  in  the  religious  changes  which  he  was  forcing  on  the  con- 
quered dependency.  With  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  how- 
ever, the  system  of  change  was  renewed  with  all  the  energy  nf  Proiestani 
leaL  The  bishops  were  summoned  before  the  Deputy,  Sir  Anthony 
Sl  Leg;er,  to  receive  the  new  English  Liturgy,  which,  though  written 
in  a  tongue  as  strange  to  the  native  Irish  as  Latin  itself,  w.is  now  in 
supersede  the  Latin  service-book  in  every  diocese.  The  order  was  the 
signal  for  an  open  strife.  "  Now  shall  every  illiterate  fellow  read  Mass," 
burst  forth  Uowdall,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  as  he  Hung  out  of  the 
chamber  with  all  but  one  of  his  suffragans  al  his  heels.  Archbishop 
Browne,  of  Dublin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  followed  in  his  profession 
of  obedience  by  the  Hishops  of  Meath,  Limerick,  and  Klldare.  The 
Govcmnient,  however,  was  far  from  quailing  before  the  division  of  the 
episcopate.  Dowdall  was  driven  from  the  country,  and  the  vacant  sees 
^MBB  filled  with  Protestants,  like  Hale,  of  the  most  advanced  type.  But 
^^hbange  could  be  wrought  by  measures  such  as  these  on  the  opinions 
^^Bk  peasple  themselves.  The  new  episcopal  reformers  spoke  no  Irish, 
^^B  of  their  English  sermons  not  a  word  was  understood  by  the  rude 
^Bhics  around  the  pulpit.  The  native  priests  remained  silent.  "As 
kit  preaching  wc  have  none,"  reports  a  «ealous  Protestant,  "  without 
which  the  ignorant  can  have  no  knowledge."  The  prelates  who  used 
the  new  Prayer-book  were  simply  regarded  as  heretics.  The  Bishop  of 
Ucalh  was  assured  by  one  of  his  flock  that,  "  if  the  country  wist  how, 
they  would  eat  you."  Protestantism  had  failed  to  wrest  a  single  Irish- 
man from  his  older  convictions,  but  it  succeeded  in  uniting  all  Ireland 
against  the  Crown.  The  old  political  distinctions  which  had  been  pro. 
duced  hy  the  conquest  of  Sirongbow  faded  before  the  new  struggle  for 
n  faith.  Thepopulation  within  the  Pale  and  without  it  became 
not  as  the  Irish  nation,"  it  has  been  acutely  said,  "  but  as  Catho- 
A  new  sense  of  national  identity  was  found  in  the  identity  of 
n,  "Both  English  and  Irish  begin  to  oppose  your  Lordship's 
,"  Browne  had  written  years  before  to  Cromwell,  "and  to  lay  aside 
iT  national  old  quarrels." 

cession  of  Mary  the  shadowy  form  of  this  earlier  Irish 
e&tanlisni  melted  quietly  away.     'I'hcre  were  no  Protestants  in 
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Ireland  save  the  new  bishops;  and  when  Bale  had  fled 
and  his  fellow-prelales  had  beer  deprived,  the  Church  resumed 
appearance.  No  attempt,  indeed,  was  made  lo  reston 
and  Mary  exercised  her  supremacy,  deposed  and  appointed  bishops, 
and  repudiated  Papal  interference  with  her  ecciesiastiral  acts,  as 
rigorously  as  ber  father.  But  the  Mass  was  restored,  the  old  modes  of 
religious  worship  were  again  held  in  honour,  and  religious  dissension 
between  the  Government  and  its  Irish  subjects  was  for  the  time  at  an 
end.  With  the  close,  however,  of  one  danger  came  the  rise  of  another. 
England  was  growing  lired  of  the  policy  of  conciliation  which  had 
been  steadily  pursued  by  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  successor.  As 
yet  it  had  been  rewarded  with  precisely  the  sort  of  success  which 
Wolsey  and  Cromwell  anticipated ;  the  chiefs  had  come  quietly  in  to 
the  plan,  and  their  septs  had  followed  them  in  submission  to  the  new 
order.  "  The  winning  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  was  the  winning  of 
the  rest  of  Munsler  with  small  charges.  The  making  O'Brien  an  Eari 
made  all  that  country  obedient."  The  Macwilliam  beeanie  Lord 
Clanrickard,  and  the  Filzpalricks  Barons  of  Upper  Ossory.  A  visit  of 
the  great  northern  chief  who  had  accepted  the  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone 
lo  the  English  Court  was  regarded  as  a  marked  step  in  the  process  of 
civilization.  In  the  south,  where  the  system  of  English  law  was  slowly 
spreading,  the  chieftains  sale  on  the  bench  side  by  side  with  Ike 
English  justices  of  the  peace  ;  and  something  had  been  done  la  check 
the  feuds  and  disorder  of  the  wild  tribes  between  Limerick  and  Tippe- 
rary.  "  Men  may  pass  quietly  throughout  these  countries  without 
danger  of  robbery  or  other  displeasure."  In  the  Clanrickard  county,, 
once  wasted  with  war,  "  ploughing  increaseth  daily."  In  Tyrone  »at 
the  north,  indeed,  the  old  disorder  reigned  without  a  check  ;  and 
everywhere  the  process  of  improvement  tried  the  temper  of  the  Englld 
Deputies  by  the  slowness  of  its  advance.  The  only  hope  of  any  real 
progress  lay  In  patience  ;  and  there  were  signs  that  the  Government  at 
Dublin  found  it  hard  to  wait.  The  "  rough  handling  "  of  ihe  chiefs  by 
Sir  Edward  Bellingham,  a  Lord  Deputy  under  the  Protector  Somerset, 
roused  a  spirit  of  revolt  that  only  subsided  when  the  poverty  of  the 
Exchequer  forced  him  to  withdraw  the  garrisons  he  had  planted  in  the 
heart  of  the  country.  His  successor  in  Mary's  reign.  Lord  Sussex, 
made  raid  after  raid  to  no  purpose  on  the  obstinate  iribes  of  the  noiih, 
burning  In  one  the  Cathedral  of  Armagh  and  three  other  churcbesL  A 
far  more  serious  breach  in  the  system  of  conciliation  was  made  wheu 
the  project  of  English  colonlzalion  which  Henry  had  steadily  rejected 
was  adopted  by  the  same  Lord  Deputy,  and  when  the  country  of  the 
O'Connors  was  assigned  to  English  settlers,  and  made  shire-land  under 
the  names  of  King's  and  Queen's  Counties,  in  honour  of  Philip  and 
Mary.  A  savage  warfare  began  at  once  between  the  planters  and  ihe 
dispossessed  septs,  which   only  ended  in  the  following  reign  in  the 
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minallon  of  the  Irishmen.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
Mirvey  w;i»te  lands,  with  Uie  aim  of  carrying  the  work  of  colonization 
into  other  disuicls,  but  the  pressure  of  the  French  war  put  an  end  to 
these  wider  projects.  EUiabeth  at  her  accession  recognized  the  risk 
of  the  policy  of  con5scation  and  coloniiation,  and  the  prudence  of  Cecil 
^f  back  on  the  safer  though  more  tedious  methods  of  Henry. 

le  aiarra  however  at  English  aggression  had  already  spread  among 

^  iMtives :  and  its  result  was  seen  in  a  revolt  of  the  north,  and  in 

a  leader  for  more  vigorous  and  able  than  any  with  wtiom 

P  Government  had  had  as  yet  to  contend.    An  acceptance  of  the 

n  of  Tyrone  by  the  chief  of  the  O'Neills  brought  about  the  inevi- 

c  conflict  between  the  system  of  succession  recognized  by  Enghsh 

i  that  recognited  by  Irish  law.    On  the  death  of  the  Earl,  England 

>wledged  his  eldest  son  as  the  heir  of  his  Earldom  ;  while  the  sept 

ained  their  older  right  of  choosing  achief  from  among  the  members 

f  tbe  family,  and  preferred  Shane  O'Neill,  a  younger  son  of  less  doubt- 

iil  legitimacy,  .Sussex  mart  bed  northward  to  settle  the  qticstion  by  force 

of  arms  ;  bul  ere  he  could  reach  Ulstertheactivily  of  Shane  had i{uelled 

the  disaffectiun  of  his  rivals,  the  O'Donnelis  of  Donegal,  and  woo  over 

the  Scots  of  Antrim.     "'  Never  before,"  wrote  Sussex,  "  durst  Scot  or 

Irishman  look  Englishman  in  the  face  in  plain  or  wood  since  I  came 

here  ;  "  bul  Shane  had  fired  his  men  with  anew  courage,  and  charging 

the    Deputy's   army   with   a   force  hardly   half  its  number,  drove  it 

n  Armagh.    A  promise  of  pardon  induced  him  to  visit 

m,  and  make  an  illusory  submission,  but  he  tvas  no  sooner  safe 

Rie  SLgAin  than  its  terms  were  set  aside;  and  after  a   weaLisoiiic 

a  which  Shane  foiled  the  efforts  of  ihe  Lord  Deputy  to  entrap 

I  |Mison  him,  he  remained  virtually  master  of  the  north.     His 

!ss  stirred  larger  dreams  of  ambition  ;  he  invaded  Counaughl, 

t  pressed  Clanrickard  hard :  while  he  replied  to  the  remonstrances 

*  e  Council  at  Dublin  with  a  bold  defiance.     "  By  the  sword  I  have 

Q  these  lands,"  he  answered,  "  and  by  the  sword  will  I  keep  them. ' 

I  deliance  broke  idly  against  the  skill  and  vigour  of  Sir  Henr)' 

,  who  succeeded  Sussex  as  Lord  Deputy.     The  lival  septs 

«  ncirth  were  drawn  into  a  rising  against  O'Neill,  while  the  English 

Biy  advanced  from  the  Pale ;  and  Shane,  defeated  by  the  O'Donneiis, 

rcfitge  in  Anlnm,  and  was  hewn  to  pieces  in  a  drunken  squabble 

its  Scottish  entertainers.    The  victory  of  Sidney  won  ten  yeais  of 

ice  for  the  wretched  country  ;  but  Ireland  had  already  been  fixed  on 

by  (he  Papacy  as  ground  on  which  it  could  with  advantage  fight  out 

Its  quarrel  with  Eliiabeth.     Practically  indeed  the  religious  question 

hardly  existed  there.    The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Protestants  had 

■  «d  been  revived  in  name  on  the  Queen's  accession  ;  Rome  was 

n  renounced,  the  new  Act  of  Uniformity  forced  the  English  Prayer- 

n  tbe  island,  and  compelled  attendance  at  the  service)  in  which 


There  was  as  before  a  general  air  of  compliance  with 
the  law  ;  even  in  the  districts  without  (he  Pale  the  bishops  generally 
citnfonned,  and  the  only  exceptions  of  which  we  have  any  informa- 
tion were  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  south  and  in  ihe  north,  where 
resistance  was  distant  enough  to  be  safe.  IJtit  the  real  cause  of  this 
apparent  submission  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
remained,  and  necessarily  remained,  a  dead  letter.  It  was  impossible 
to  find  any  considerable  numberof  English  ministers,  or  of  Irish  priests 
acquainted  with  English.  Meathwas  oneof  the  most  civilizeddioceses, 
and  out  of  a  hundred  curates  in  it  hardly  ten  knew  any  tongue  save- 
their  own.  The  promise  that  the  service-book  should  be  translated 
into  Irish  was  never  fulliltcd,  and  the  final  clause  of  the  Act  ilsdf 
authurized  the  use  of  a  Latin  rendering  of  It  till  ftirther  order  could  be 
taken.  But  this,  like  its  other  provisions,  was  ignored,  and  throug-hotlt 
Eliiabeth's  reign  the  gentry  of  the  Pale  went  unquestioned  to  Mass. 
There  was  in  fact  no  religious  persecution,  and  in  the  many  complaints 
of  Shane  O'Neill  we  tind  no  mention  of  a  religious  grievance.  But 
this  was  far  from  being  the  view  of  Rome  or  of  Spain,  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries,  or  of  the  Irish  exiles  abroad.  They  represented,  and 
perhaps  believed,  the  Irish  people  to  be  writhing  under  a  religious 
oppression  which  they  were  burning  to  shake  off.  They  saw  in  the 
Irish  loyalty  to  Catholicism  a  lever  for  overthrowing  the  heretic  Queen 
when  in  1579  the  Papacy  planned  the  greatest  and  most  comprehensive 
of  its  attacks  upon  Elizabeth.  Whilemissionaries  egged  on  the  English 
Catholics  to  revolt,  the  Pope  hastened  to  bring  about  a  Catholic  revolu- 
tion in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  Stukely,  an  Irish  refugee,  had  long' 
pressed  on  the  Pope  and  Spain  the  policy  of  a  descent  on  Ireland;  and 
his  pl.ins  were  curried  out  ai  last  by  Ihe  landing  of  a  small  force  on  the 
shores  of  Kerry.  In  spite  of  the  arrival  in  the  following  year  of  two 
thousand  Papal  soldiers  accompanied  by  a  Legate,  the  attempt  ended 
in  a  miserable  failure.  The  fort  of  Smerwick,  in  which  the  invaders 
entrenched  themselves,  was  forced  by  the  new  Deputy,  Lord  Grey,  to 
surrender,  anJ  its  garrison  put  ruthlessly  to  the  sword.  The  Earl  of 
Desmond,  who  after  long  indecision  rose  to  support  them,  was  defeated 
and  hunted  over  his  own  country,  which  the  panic-bom  cnielty  of  his 
pursuers  harried  Into  a  wilderness.  Pitiless  as  it  was,  the  work  done  in 
iMunster  spread  a  terror  over  the  land  which  served  England  in  good 
slead  when  the  struggle  with  Catholicism  culminated  in  the  fight  with 
the  Armada  ;  and  not  a  chieftain  stirred  during  that  memoraUe  year 
save  to  massacre  the  miserable  men  who  were  shipwrecked  along  the 
coast  of  Bantry  or  Sligo. 

The  power  of  the  Government  was  from  this  momeni  recognized 
everywhere  throughout  the  land.  But  it  was  a  power  founded  solely 
on  terror ;  and  the  outrages  and  exactions  of  the  soldiery,  who  had 
been  flushed  wiih  rapine  and  bloodshed  in  the  south,  sowed  during 
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years  which  followed  the  reduction  of  Munster  the  seeds  of  a  revolt 
more  formidable  than  any  which  Elizabeth  had  yet  encountered.     The 
tribes  of  Ulster,  divided  by  the  policy  of  Sidney,  were  ag^in  united 
by  the  conmion  hatred  of  their  oppressors ;   and  in    Hugh  O'Neill 
they  found  a  leader  of  even  greater  ability  than  Shane  himself.    Hugh 
had  been  brought  up  at  the  English  court,  and  was  in  manners  and 
bearing  an  Englishman  ;  he  had  been  rewarded  for  his  steady  loyalty 
in  previous  contests  by  a  grant  of  the  Earldom  of  Tyrone ;  and  in 
his  strife  with  a  rival  chieftain  of  his  clan  he  had  secured  aid  from  the 
Government  by  an  offer  to  introduce  the  English  laws  and  shirc-system 
into  his  new  country.     But  he  was  no  sooner  undisputed  master  of  the 
north  than  his  tone  gradually  changed.    Whether  from  a  long-formed 
plan,  or  from  suspicion  of  English  designs  upon  himself,  he  at  last 
took  a  position  of  open  defiance.     It  was  at  the  moment  when  the 
Treaty  of  Vervins,  and  the  wreck  of  the  second  Armada,  freed  Eliza- 
beth's liands  from  the  struggle  with  Spain,  that  the  revolt  under  Hugh 
O'Neill  broke  the  quiet  which  had  prevailed  since  the  victories  of  Lord 
Grey,    The  Irish  question  again  became  the  chief  trouble  of  the  Queen. 
The  tide  of  her  recent  triumphs  seemed  at  first  to  have  turned.    A 
defeat  of  the  English  forces  in  Tyrone  caused  a  general  rising  of  the 
northern  tribes ;  and  a  great  effort  made  in  1599  for  the  suppression  of 
the  growing  revolt  failed  through  the  vanity  and  disobedience,  if  not 
the  treacherous  complicity,  of  the  Queen's  Lieutenant,  the  young  Earl 
of  Essex.     His  successor,  Lord  Mountjoy,  found  himself  master  on  his 
arrival  of  only  a  few  miles  round  Dublin.    But  in  three  years  the  revolt 
at  an  end.    A  Spanish  force  which  landed  to  support  it  at  Kinsale 
driven  to  surrender ;  a  line  of  forts  secured  the  country  as  the 
English  mastered  it ;  all  open  opposition  was  crushed  out  by  the 
energy  and  the  ruthlessness  of  the  new  Lieutenant ;  and  a  famine 
which  followed  on  his  ravages  completed  the  devastating  work  of  the 
sword.     Hugh  O'Neill  was  brought  in  triumph  to  Dublin  ;  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  who  had  again  roused  Munster  into  revolt,  fled  for  refuge  to 
Spain ;  and  the  work  of  conquest  was  at  last  brought  to  a  close.     Under 
the  administration  of  Mountjoy's  successor.  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  an 
able  and  determined  effort  was  made  for  the  settlement  of  the  conquered 
pnmnce  by  the  general  introduction  of  a  purely  English  system  of 
government,  justice,  and  property.     Every  vestige  of  the  old  Celtic 
constitution  of  the  country  was  rejected  as  "  barbarous."    The  tribal 
authority  of  the  chiefs  was  taken  from  them  by  law.    They  were  reduced 
to  the  position  of  great  nobles  and  landowners,  while  their  tribesmen 
rose  from  subjects  into  tenants,  owing  only  fixed  and  customary  dues 
and  services  to  their  lords.    The  tribal  system  of  property  in  common 
was  set  aside,  and  the  communal  holdings  of  the  tribesmen  turned 
into  the  copyholds  of  English  law.     In  the  same  way  the  chieftains 
were  stripped  of  their  hereditary  jurisdiction,  and  the  English  system 
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of  judges  and  trial  bj-  jury  subsliluied  for  their  proceedings  under 
Drehon  or  customary  law.  To  all  this  the  Celts  opposed  the  tenacious 
obstinacy  of  tbeir  race.  Irish  juries,  then  as  now,  refused  to  convict 
Glad  as  the  tribesmen  were  to  be  freed  from  the  arbitrary  exactions 
of  their  chiefs,  the)'  held  them  for  chieftains  stilL  The  attempt  made 
by  Chicliesler,  under  pressure  from  England,  to  introduce  the  English 
uniformity  of  religion  ended  in  uUer  failure;  for  the  Englishry  of  the 
Pale  remained  as  Catholic  as  the  native  Irishry  ;  and  the  sole  result 
of  the  measure  was  to  build  up  a  new  Irish  people  out  of  both  on  the 
common  basis  of  religion.  Much,  however,  had  been  done  by  the 
firm  yet  moderate  government  of  the  Deputy,  and  signs  were  already 
appearing  of  .i  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  coofbrn) 
gradually  to  the  new  usages,  when  the  English  Council  under  Eliza- 
beth's successor  suddenly  resolved  upon  and  carried  through  the  great 
revolutionary  measure  which  is  known  as  the  Colonization  of  Ulster. 
The  pacific  and  conscr\'ative  policy  of  Chichester  was  abandoned  for 
a  vast  policy  of  spoliation  ;  two-thirds  of  the  north  of  Ireland  was 
declared  to  have  been  confiscated  to  the  Crown  by  the  part  its 
possessors  had  taken  in  a  recent  effort  at  revolt ;  and  the  lands  which 
were  thus  gained  were  allotted  lo  new  settlers  of  Scotch  and  English 
extraaion.  In  its  material  results  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  was 
undoubtedly  a  brilliant  success.  Farms  and  homesteads,  churches 
and  mills,  rose  fast  amidst  the  desolate  wilds  of  Tyrone.  The  Corpgrk* 
tion  of  London  undertook  the  coloniiaiion  of  Deny,  and  gave  to  the 
little  town  the  name  which  its  heroic  defence  has  made  so  famous. 
The  foundations  of  the  economic  prosperity  which  has  raised  Ulster 
high  above  the  rest  of  Ireland  in  wealth  and  intelligence  were  uit- 
duubtedly  laid  in  the  confiscation  of  i6to.  Nor  did  the measiure  meet 
with  any  opposition  at  the  time  save  that  of  secret  discontent  The 
evicted  natives  withdrew  sullenly  to  the  lands  which  had  been  left 
them  by  the  spoiler ;  but  all  faith  in  English  justice  had  been  torn 
from  the  minds  of  the  Irishry,  and  the  seed  had  been  sown  of  that 
fatal  harvest  of  distrust  and  disaflection,  which  wag  to  be  reaped  tttrough 
tyranny  and  massacre  in  the  age  to  come. 

The  coloniiaiion  of  Ulster  has  carried  us  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
present  story,  The  triumph  of  Mountjoy  Hung  its  lustre  over  the 
last  days  of  Elizabeth,  but  no  outer  triiunph  could  break  the  gloom 
which  gathered  round  the  dying  Queen.  Lonely  as  she  liad  always 
been,  her  loneliness  deepened  as  she  drew  towards  the  grave.  The 
statesmen  and  warriors  of  her  eailier  days  had  dropped  one  by  one 
from  her  Council-board  ;  and  their  successors  were  watching  her  last 
moments,  and  intriguing  fur  favour  in  the  coming  reign.  Her  favourite, 
Lord  Essex,  was  led  into  an  insane  outbreak  of  revolt  which  brought  him 
to  the  block.  The  old  splendour  of  her  court  waned  and  disappeared. 
Only  officials  remained  about  her, "  the  other  of  the  Council  and  nobility 
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estrange  themselves  by  all  occasions."  As  she  passed  along  in  her 
progresses,  ihe  people  whose  applause  she  courted  remained  cold  and 
silent.  The  temper  of  the  age,  in  fact,  was  changing,  and  isolating  her 
as  it  changed.  Her  own  England,  the  England  which  had  grown  up 
around  her,  serious,  moral,  prosaic,  shrank  coldly  from  this  brilliant, 
fanciful,  unscrupulous  child  of  earth  and  the  Renascence.  She 
had  enjoyed  life  as  the  men  of  her  day  enjoyed  it,  and  now  th.it 
they  were  gone  she  clung  to  it  with  a  fierce  tenacity.  She  hunted,  she 
danced,  she  jested  with  her  young  favourites,  she  coquetted  and 
scolded  and  frolicked  at  sixty-seven  as  she  had  done  at  thirty.  ''  The 
Queen,"  wrote  a  courtier  a  few  months  before  her  death,  "  was  never 
so  gallant  these  many  years,  nor  so  set  upon  jollity."  She  persisted,  in 
spite  of  opposition,  in  her  gorgeous  progresses  from  country-house  to 
country-house.  She  clung  to  business  as  of  old,  and  rated  in  her  usual 
fashion  "one  who  minded  not  to  giving  up  some  matter  of  account," 
But  death  crept  on.  Her  face  became  haggard,  and  her  frame  shrank 
almost  to  a  skeleton.  At  last  her  taste  for  finery  disappeared,  and  she 
refused  to  change  her  dresses  for  a  week  together.  A  strange  melancholy 
settled  down  on  her  :  "  she  held  in  her  hand,"  says  one  who  saw  her 
in  her  last  days,  "a golden  cup, which  she  often  put  lo  her  lips;  but  in 
truth  her  heart  seemed  too  full  to  need  more  filling."  Gradually  her 
mind  gave  way.  She  lost  her  memory,  the  violence  of  her  temper 
became  unbearable,  her  very  courage  seemed  lo  forsake  her.  She 
called  for  a  sword  to  lie  constantly  beside  her,  and  thrust  it  from  lline 
to  time  through  the  arras,  as  if  she  heard  murderers  stirring  there. 
Food  and  rest  became  alike  distasteful.  She  sate  day  and  night  propped 
up  with  pillows  on  a  stool,  ber  linger  on  her  lip,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor,  without  a  word.  If  she  once  broke  the  silence,  it  was  with  a 
flash  of  her  old  queenliness.  When  Robert  Cecil  asserted  that  she 
"  must "  go  to  bed,  the  word  roused  her  like  a  trumpet.  "  Must ! "  she 
exclaimed  ;  "  is  must  a  word  to  be  addressed  lo  princes  ?  Little  man, 
little  man  !  thy  father,  if  he  had  been  alive,  durst  not  have  used  thai 
word."  Then,  as  her  anger  spent  itself,  she  sank  into  her  old  de- 
jection. "  Thou  art  so  presumptuous,"  sJie  said, "  because  thou  knowest 
I  shall  die."  She  taJiied  once  more  when  the  ministers  beside  her 
bed  named  Lord  Beauchamp,  the  heir  lo  the  Suffolk  claim,  as  a 
possible  successor.  "  I  will  have  no  rogue's  son,"  she  cried  hoarsely, 
"  in  my  seat."  But  she  gave  no  sign,  save  a  motion  of  the  head,  at  the 
mention  of  the  King  of  Scots.  She  was  in  fact  fast  becoming  insensible  ; 
and  early  the  next  morning  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  a  life  so  great,  so 
strange  and  lonely  in  its  greatness,  passed  quietly  away. 
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\AtUkmtits.^V(n  the  primary  facts  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  titney  l 
Strype's  "  Annals,"  and  his  lives  uf  GHndal  and  Whilgifl.  Neal's  "  HUCoiT 
of  I'he  Puritans,"  besides  its  inaccurodes,  contains  little  for  Ibis  period  which  i( 
not  taken  from  Ihe  more  colourless  SiType.  For  the  origin  of  the  Presbyterian 
movemenl,  see  the  "  Discourse  of  the  Troubles  at  Frankfort,  1576,  often 
republished;  for  its  later  conletl  with  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Maskell's  "Martin 
Marprelale,"  which  gives  copious  enlmcts  from  the  rare  pamphlets  printed 
nnderthat  name.  Mr.  Hallatn's  account  of  the  whole  struggle  {"  Conslitutiomd 
History,"  caps,  \v.  and  vii.)  is  admirable  for  its  fulness,  lucidity,  and  imparti- 
ality. Wallinglon's  "Diary'"  gi»ea  ua  the  common  life  of  Puritanism  ;  its 
higher  side  is  ^own  in  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs  of  her  husband,  and  in  the 
early  life  of  Millon,  As  [old  in  Mr.  Masson's  biography.] 


ttioral  change  ever  passed  over  a  nation  thai)  passed 
over  England  during  the  years  which  parted  Ihc  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Elitabeth  from  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament.  EngUnil 
became  tlie  people  of  a  book,  and  that  book  was  the  Bible.  It  was  as 
yet  the  one  English  book  which  was  familiar  to  every  Englishman  ;  it 
was  read  at  churches  and  read  at  home,  and  everywhere  its  words,  as 
they  fell  on  ears  which  custom  had  not  deadened,  kindled  a  startling 
enthusiasm.  When  Bishop  IJonner  set  up  the  first  six  Bibles  in  St 
Paul's  "  many  well-disposed  people  used  much  to  resort  lo  the  hearinf; 
thereof,  especially  when  they  could  get  any  that  had  an  audible  voice 
lo  read  to  them,"  ..."  One  John  Porter  used  sometimes  to  be  occu- 
pied in  that  goodly  exercise,  to  the  edifying  of  himself  as  well  as  oihers. 
This  Porter  was  a  fresh  young  man  and  of  a  big  stature ;  and  great 
multitudes  would  resort  thither  (o  hear  him,  because  he  could  read  well 
and  had  an  audible  voice."  But  the  "  goodly  exercise "  of  readers 
such  as  Porter  was  soon  superseded  by  the  continued  recitation  of 
both  Old  Testament  and  New  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church  ; 
while  the  small  Geneva  Bibles  carried  the  Scripture  into  every  home. 
The  popularity  of  the  Bible  was  owing  to  other  causes  besides  that  of 
religion.  The  whole  prose  literature  of  England,  save  the  forgotten 
tracts  of  Wyclif,  has  grown  up  since  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
by  Tyndale  and  Covert! ale.  -So  far  as  the  nation  at  large  was  concerned, 
no  history,  no  romance,  hardly  any  poetry,  save  the  little-ki 
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of  Chancer,  exisied  in  the  English  longuc  when  the  Bible  was  ordered 
to  be  set  ap  in  churches.  Sunday  after  Sunday,  day  after  day,  the 
crowds  thnt  gxUwred  round  Bonner's  Bibles  in  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's, 
OT  Ihe  family  group  that  hung  on  the  words  of  the  Geneva  Bible  in  the 
devotional  exercises  at  home,  were  leavened  with  a  new  literature. 
Legend  and  anna],  war*song  and  psalui,  Slate-rolt  and  biography,  the 
mighty  voices  of  prophets,  the  parables  of  Evangelists,  stories  of 
missiion  journeys,  of  perils  by  the  sea  and  among  the  heathen,  phila- 
sophic  arguments,  apocalyptic  visions,  all  were  flung  broadcast  over 
minds  unoccupied  for  the  most  part  by  any  rival  teaming.  The  dis- 
closure of  the  stores  of  Greek  literature  had  wrought  the  revolution  of 
the  Renascence.  The  disclosure  of  [he  older  mass  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture wrought  the  revolution  of  the  Reformation.  But  the  one  revolution 
was  far  deeper  and  wider  in  its  effects  than  the  other.  No  version 
cmJd  transfer  to  another  tongue  the  peculiar  charm  of  language  which 
gave  their  value  to  the  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Classical  letters, 
therefore,  remained  In  the  possession  of  the  learned,  that  is,  of  the 
^^nr  ;  and  among  these,  with  the  exception  of  Colet  and  More,  or  of 
^^k  pedants  who  revived  a  Pagan  worship  in  the  gardens  of  Ihe  Floren' 
^^■w  Academy,  their  direct  influence  was  purely  intellectual  But  the 
^BKIgue  of  ibe  Hebrew,  the  idiom  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  lent  them- 
lelves  with  a  curious  felicity  to  the  purposes  of  translation.  As  a  mere 
literary  monument,  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  remains  the 
noblest  example  of  the  English  tongue,  while  ils  perpetual  use  made 
it  from  tlie  instant  of  its  appearance  the  standard  of  our  language. 
For  the  moment  however  lis  literary  effect  was  less  than  its  social. 
The  power  of  the  book  over  the  mass  of  Englishmen  showed  itself  in 
a  thousand  superlicial  ways,  and  in  none  more  conspicuously  than  in 
!  inRuence  it  eierled  on  ordinary  speech.  It  farmed,  we  must 
»t,  the  whole  literature  which  was  practically  accessible  to  ordi- 
y  Englishmen  ;  and  when  we  recall  the  number  of  common  phrases 
h  «fe  owe  to  great  authors,  the  bits  of  Shakspere,  or  Millon,  or 
ickens,  or  Thackeray,  which  unconsciously  interweave  themselves  in 
r  ordinary  talk,  we  shall  better  understand  the  strange  mosaic  of 
(tilical  words  and  phrases  which  coloured  English  talk  two  hundred 
The  mass  of  picturesque  allusion  and  illustration  which 
t  borrow  from  a  thousand  books,  our  fathers  were  forced  to  borrow 
le  ;  and  the  borrowing  was  the  easier  and  the  more  natural 
t  the  range  of  the  Hebrew  literature  litted  it  for  the  expression 
ety  phase  of  feeling.  When  Spenser  poured  forth  his  warmest 
lotes  in  the  "  Epithalamion,"  he  adopted  the  very  words  of  the 
ii«,  as  he  bade  the  gates  open  for  tlie  entrance  of  his  bride. 
I  Cromwell  saw  the  mists  break  over  the  hills  of  Dunbar,  he 
I  the  sunburst  with  the  cry  of  David  :  "  Let  God  arise,  and  let 
IS  be  scattered.      Like  as  the  smoke  vanishelh,  so  shall  thou 
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drive  them  away  I "  Even  lo  common  minds  this  funiUariir  wUh 
grand  poetic  imagery  in  prophel  and  apocalypse  g»ve  »  loftineo  un] 
ardour  of  depression,  thnt  with  all  its  tendency'  (o  exaggeratinn  and 
bombast  we  may  prefer  to  the  slipshod  vulgarisms  of  (o-day. 

Hut  far  greater  than  its  effect  on  literature  or  social  phnse  wai  the 
efleci  of  the  Bible  on  the  character  of  the  people  at  large.     ElinbMh 
might  silence  or  tune  the  pulpits  ;  but  it  was  impossible  fnr  hw  lu 
silence  or  tunc  the  great  preachers  of  justice,  and  metry,  and  irnik. 
who  spolce  from  the  book  which  she  had  again  opened  for  her  pe^iplc 
The  whole  moral  effect  which  is  produced  now-a-days  by  the  reU| 
newspaper,  the  tract,  the  essay,  the  lecture,  the  missionary  t«pan, 
sermon,  was  then  produced  by  the  Bible  alone  ;  and  its  effect  la  l| 
way,  however  dispassiortaiely  we  examine  ii,  was  simply  kiiKuing.  ( 
dominant  influence  told  on  human  fiction  :   and  all  the  a    '  '  ' 
had  beer  called  into  life  by  the  age  that  was  passing  away  i 
seized,  concentrated,  and    steadied   lo  a   definite  aim   by   the  a 
of  religion.    The  whole  temper  of  the  nation  fell   Ihe  chaii)|;e.  1 
new  conception  of  life  and  of  man  superseded  ihe  old. 
and  religious  impulse  spread  through  every  class.    I.itei 
the  general  tendency  of  the  time ;  and  the  dumpy  liitle  c^ 
controversy  and  piety,  which  slill  crowd  our  older  libraries,  i 
before  them  Ihe  classical  translations  and  Italian  novelettes  of  theaj 
of  the  Renascence.     "  Theology  rules  there,"  said  Grollus  of  Ea( 
only  two  years  after  Eliiabeth's  death ;  and  when  Casaubon,  the  H 
of  the  great  scholars  of  ihe  sixlecnth  century,  was  invited  to  Ei 
by  King  James,  he  found  both  King  and  people  indifferent  ti 
letters.    "  There  is  a  great  abundance  of  theologians  in  England,"! 
says,  "  all  point  their  studies  in  that  direction."     Even  a  con 
gentleman    like   Colonel    Hutchinson   felt    the   theological    ImpiA 
"  As  soon  as  he  had  improved  his  natural  understanding  wlik  4 
acquisition  of  learning,  the  first  studies  he  exercised  himself  ii 
the  principles  of  religion."    The  whole  nation  became,  in  ' 
Church.    The  great  problems  of  life  and  death,  whose  (i»csiiati 
found  no  answer  in  the  higher  minds  of  Shakspere's  day,  pressed^ 
an  answer  not  only  from  noble  and  scholar  but  from  fanner  and  si 
keeper  in  the  age  thai  followed  him.     We  must  not,  indeed,  jaco 
the  early  Puritan  as  a  gloomy  fanatic.     The  religious  i 
not  as  yet  come  into  conflict  with  general  culture.  With  theclntenf  ihc 
Elizabethan  age,  indeed,  the  intellectual  freedom  which  had  nurkcd 
it  faded  insensibly  away :  the  bold  philosophical  speculations  whicfc 
Sidney  had  caughl  from  Bruno,  and  which  had  brought  on  MarliM 
and  Kalegh  the  charge  of  atheism,  died,  like  her  own  religious indiJf 
ence,  with  the  Queen.     But  the  lighter  and  more  elegant  sides  of  d 
Eliiabcthan  culture  harmonized  well  enough  with  the  temper  of  tf 
Puritan  gentleman.     TTie  figure  of  Colonel   Hulchinso 
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Regicides,  stands  out  from  his  wife's  canvas  with  the  grace  and  tender- 
ness of  a  portrait  by  Vandyck.  Sbedwellson  the  personal  beauty  which 
distinguished  his  youth,  on  "his  teeth  even  andwhiteas  the  purest  ivory," 
"  his  hair  of  brown,  very  thickset  in  his  youth,  softer  than  the  finest  silk, 
curling  with  loose  great  rint>s  at  the  ends."  Serious  as  was  his  temper 
in  graver  matters,  the  young  squire  of  Owthorpe  was  fond  of  hawking, 
and  piqued  himself  on  his  skill  in  dancing  and  fence.  His  artistic  taMe 
showed  itself  in  a  critical  love  of  "  painlings,  sculpture,  and  all  liberal 
arts,"  as  well  as  in  the  pleasure  he  look  in  his  gardens,  "  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  grounds,  in  planting  groves  and  walks  and  forest 
trees."  If  he  was  "diligent  in  his  examination  of  the  Scriptures," 
**  he  had  a  great  love  for  music,  and  often  diverted  himself  with  a  viol, 
on  which  he  played  masterly."  We  miss,  indeed,  the  passion  of  the 
Eiiiabetban  time,  its  caprice,  its  largeness  of  feeling  and  sympathy,  its 
quick  pulse  of  delight ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  life  gained  m  moral 
grandeur,  m  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  manhood,  in  ordeilin 
equable  force.  The  temper  of  the  Puritan  gentleman  was  just,  noble, 
and  self- control  led.  The  larger  geniality  of  the  age  that  had  passed 
away  was  replaced  by  an  intense  tenderness  within  the  narrower  circle 
of  the  home.  ''  He  was  as  kmd  a  father,"  says  Mrs.  Hutchinson  of  her 
husband,  "  as  dear  a  brother,  as  good  a  i 
the  world  had."  The  wilful  and  lawles 
made  way  for  a  manly  purity,  '"  Nenhci 
the  most  fair  or  enticing  v 
Familiarity  or  dalliance.     Wise  a 

dehghted  in  all  pure  and  holy  and  unblameable  conversation  with 
them,  but  so  as  never  to  excite  scandal  or  temptation.  Scurrilous 
discourse  even  among  men  he  abhorred  ;  and  though  he  sometimes 
took  pleasure  in  wit  and  mirth,  yet  that  which  was  mixed  with  impurity 
he  never  could  endure."  To  the  Puritan  the  wilfulness  of  life,  in  which 
the  men  of  the  Renascence  had  revelled,  seemed  unworthy  of  life's 
character  and  end.  His  aim  was  to  attain  self-command,  to  be  : 
of  himself,  of  his  thought  and  speech  and  acts.  A  certain  gravity  and 
reflectiveness  gave  Its  tone  to  the  lightest  details  of  his  ci 
the  world  about  him.  His  temper,  quick  as  it  might  naturally  be,  was 
kept  under  strict  control.  In  his  discourse  he  was  ever  on  his  guard 
against  talkativeness  or  frivolity,  striving  lo  be  deliberate  in  speech 
and  "ranking  Ihe  words  beforehand."  His  life  was  orderly  and 
methodical,  sparing  of  diet  and  of  self-  indulgence  ;  he  rose  early,  *■  he 
never  was  at  any  time  idle,  and  hated  to  see  any  one  else  so,"  The 
new  sobriety  and  self-restraint  marked  itself  even  in  his  change  of 
dress.  The  gorgeous  colours  and  jewels  of  the  Renascence  dis- 
appeared.    Colonel  Hutchinson  "  left  off  very  early  the  wearing  of 

lything  that  was  costly,  yet  in  his  plal 
very  much  a  gentleman."    The  loss  of  colour  a 
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5  passion  of  the  Renascence 

in  youth  nor  riper  years  could 

■   draw   him  into  unnecessary 
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reflected  no  doubt  a  certain  loss  of  colour  and  variety  in  life  itsdf  ? 
but  it  was  a  loss  compensated  by  solid  gains.     Greatest  among  these^ 
perhaps,  was  the  new  conception  of  social  equality.    Their  commom. 
calling,  their  common  brotherhood  in  Christ,  annihilated  in  the  inincK^ 
of  the  Puritans  that  overpowering  sense  of  social  distincUons  whicl^ 
characterized  the  age  of  Elizabeth.    The  meanest  peasant  felt  himsel 
ennobled  as  a  child  of  God.    The  proudest  noble  recognized  a  spiritual 
equality  in  the  poorest  "  saint."    The  great  social  revolution  of  th^ 
Civil  Wars  and  the  Protectorate  was  already  felt  in  the  demeanour  oF 
gentlemen  like  Hutchinson.    "  He  had  a  loving  and  sweet  courtesy^ 
to  the  poorest,  and  would  often  employ  many  spare  hours  with  th« 
commonest  soldiers  and  poorest  labourers."    "  He  never  disdained  the 
meanest  nor  flattered  the  greatest."    But  it  was  felt  even  more  in  the 
new  dignity  and  self-respect  with  which  the  consciousness  of  their 
"  calling  "  invested  the  classes  beneath  the  rank  of  the  gentry.    Tab 
such  a  portrait  as  that  which  Nehcmiah  Wallington,  a  turner  in  East- 
cheap,  has  left  us  of  a  London  housewife,  his  mother.    "  She  was  very 
loving,"  he  says,  "  and  obedient  to  her  parents,  loving  and  kind  to  he 
husband,  very  tender-hearted  to  her  children,  loving  all  that  werr 
godly,  much  misliking  the  wicked  and  profane.     She  was  a  patten* 
of  sobriety  unto  many,  very  seldom  was  seen  abroad  except  at  church, 
when  others  recreated  themselves  at  holidays  and  other  times,  she 
would  take  her  needle-work  and  say,  *  here  is  my  recreation.'    .    .    . 
God  had  given  her  a  pregnant  wit  and  an  excellent  memory.     She 
was  very  ripe  and  perfect  in  all  stories  of  the  Bible,  likewise  in  all  the 
stories  of  the  Martyrs,  and  could  readily  turn  to  them  ;  she  was  also 
perfect  and  well  seen  in  the  English  Chronicles,  and  in  the  descents 
of  the  Kings  of  England.     She  lived  in  holy  wedlock  with  her  husband 
twenty  years,  wanting  but  four  days." 

The  strength  of  the  religious  movement  lay  rather  among  the 
middle  and  professional  classes  than  among  the  gentry  ;  and  it  is  in  a 
Puritan  of  this  class  that  we  find  the  fullest  and  noblest  expression  of 
the  new  influence  which  was  leavening  the  temper  of  the  time.  John 
Milton  is  not  only  the  highest,  but  the  completest  type  of  Puritanism. 
His  life  is  absolutely  contemporaneous  with  his  cause.  He  was  bom 
when  it  began  to  exercise  a  direct  power  over  English  politics  and 
English  religion  ;  he  died  when  its  effort  to  mould  them  into  its  own 
shape  was  over,  and  when  it  had  again  sunk  into  one  of  many 
influences  to  which  we  owe  our  English  character.  His  earlier  verse, 
the  pamphlets  of  his  riper  years,  the  epics  of  his  age,  mark  with  a  ^ 
singular  precision  the  three  great  stages  in  its  history.  His  you 
shows  us  how  much  of  the  gaiety,  the  poetic  case,  the  intellectua? 
culture  of  the  Renascence  lingered  in  a  Puritan  home.  Scrivener  an 
'*  precisian  "  as  his  father  was,  he  was  a  skilled  musician  ;  and  the  loj^ 
inherited  his  father's  skill   on  lute  and  organ.      One  of  the  finest 
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outbursts  in  the  scheme  of  education  which  he  put  forth 
time  is  a  passage  in  which  he  vindicates  the  province  of 
an  agent  in  mor^  training.  His  home,  his  tutor,  his  school  were 
all  rigidly  Puritan  (  but  there  was  nothing  narrow  or  illiberal  in  his 
early  training,  "  My  father,"  he  says,  "  destined  me  while  yet  a  little 
boy  to  the  study  of  humane  letters  ;  which  1  seized  with  such  eagerness 
Ihat  from  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age  I  scarcely  ever  went  from  my 
lessons  to  bed  before  midnight."  But  to  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew 
he  learnt  at  school,  the  scrivener  advised  him  to  add  Italian  and 
French.  Nor  were  English  tetters  neglected.  Spenser  gave  the 
earliest  turn  to  his  poetic  genius.  In  spile  of  the  war  between  play- 
wright and  precisian,  a  Puritan  youth  could  still  in  Milton's  day; 
his  love  of  the  stage,  "  if  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on,  or  sv 
Shaksperc,  Fancy's  child,  warble  his  native  woodnoles  wild, 
gather  from  the  "  masques  and  antique  pageantry  "  of  the  cour 
hints  for  his  own  "  Comus  "  and  "  Arcades."  Nor  does  any  shadow 
of  the  coming  struggle  with  the  Church  disturb  the  young  scholar's 
reverie,  as  he  wanders  beneath  "  the  high  embowed  roof,  with 
antique  pillars  massy  proof,  and  storied  windows  richly  dight,  casting 
a  dim  religious  light,"  or  as  he  hears  "  the  pealing  oigan  blow  to  the 
full-voiced  choir  below,  in  service  high  and  anthem  clear."  His  enjoy- 
ment of  the  gaiety  of  life  stands  in  bright  contrast  with  the  gloom  and 
sternness  which  strife  and  persecution  fostered  In  the  later  Puritanism. 
In  spile  of  "  acertainreservednessof  natural  disposition,"' which  shrank 
from  "  festivities  and  jests,  In  which  1  acknowledge  my  faculty  to  be 
very  slight,"  the  young  singer  could  still  enjoy  the  "jest  and  youthful 
jollity  "  of  the  world  around  him,  its  "  quips  and  cranks  and  wanton 
wiles;"  he  could  join  the  crew  of  Mirth,  and  look  pleasantly  on  at  the 
village  fair,  "  where  the  jolly  rebecks  sodnd  to  many  a  youth  and  many 
a  maid,  dancing  in  the  chequered  shade."  But  his  pleasures  were 
"  tmreproved."  There  was  nothing  ascetic  in  his  look,  in  his  slender, 
vigorous  frame,  his  face  full  of  a.  delicate  yet  serious  beauty,  the  rich* 
brown  hair  which  clustered  over  his  brow  ;  and  the  words  we  h^ve 
quoted  show  his  sensitive  enjoyment  of  all  that  was  beautiful.  But 
from  coarse  or  sensual  self-indulgence  the  young  Puritan  turned  with 
disgust ;  "  Acertain  reservedncss  of  nature,  an  honest  haughtiness  and 
self-esteem,  kept  me  still  above  those  low  descents  of  mind,"  He 
drank  in  an  ideal  chivalry  from  Spenser,  but  his  religion  and  purity 
disdained  the  outer  pledge  on  which  chivalry  built  up  its  fabric  of 
honour.  "  Every  free  and  gentle  spirit,"  said  Milton,  "  without  that 
oath,  ought  to  be  born  a  knight."  It  was  with  this  temper  that  he 
passed  from  his  London  school,  St.  Paul's,  to  Christ's  College  al 
Cambridge,  and  it  was  this  temper  that  he  preserved  throughout  his 
University  career.  He  left  Cambridge,  as  he  said  afterwards,  "  free 
from  all  reproach,  and  approved  by  all  honest  men,"  with  a  purpose  of 
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self-dedication  '*to  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high,  towards 
which  time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven." 

Even  in  the  still  calm  beauty  of  a  life  such  as  this,  we  catdi  the 
sterner  tones  of  the  Puritan  temper.  The  very  height  of  its  ainoiy  the 
intensity  of  its  moral  concentration,  brought  with  them  a  loss  of  the 
genial  delight  in  all  that  was  human  which  distinguished  the  men  of 
the  Renascence.  **  If  ever  God  instilled  an  intense  love  of  moral 
beauty  into  the  mind  of  any  man,"  said  Milton,  "  he  has  instilled  it 
into  mine.*'  "  Love  Virtue,"  closed  his  "  Comus,"  "  she  alone  is  free!' 
But  this  passionate  love  of  virtue  and  of  moral  beauty,  if  it  gave  strength 
to  human  conduct,  narrowed  human  sympathy  and  human  intelli- 
gence. Already  in  Milton  we  note  a  certain  ''  reservedness  of  temper,' 
a  contempt  for  '*  the  false  estimates  of  the  vulgar,"  a  proud  retirement 
from  the  meaner  and  coarser  life  around  him.  Great  as  was  his  love 
for  Shakspere,  we  can  hardly  fancy  him  delighting  in  Falstaff,  In 
minds  of  a  less  cultured  order,  this  moral  tension  ended,  no  doubt, 
in  a  hard  unsocial  sternness  of  life.  The  ordinary  Puritan  ''  loved  aD 
that  were  godly,  much  misliking  the  wicked  and  profane."  His  bond 
to  other  men  was  not  the  sense  of  a  common  manhood,  but  the  re- 
cognition of  a  brotherhood  among  the  elect.  Without  the  pale  of  the 
saints  lay  a  world  which  was  hateful  to  them,  because  it  was  the  enemy 
of  their  God.  It  was  this  utter  isolation  from  the  "ungodly"  that 
explains  the  contrast  which  startles  us  between  the  inner  tenderness  of 
the  Puritans  and  the  ruthlessness  of  so  many  of  their  actions.  Crom- 
well, whose  son's  death  (in  his  own  words)  went  to  his  heart  '*  like  a 
dagger,  indeed  it  did  !  "  and  who  rode  away  sad  and  wearied  from  the 
triumph  of  Marston  Moor,  burst  into  horse-play  as  he  signed  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  King.  A  temper  which  had  thus  lost  sympathy  with 
the  life  of  half  the  world  around  it  could  hardly  sympathize  with  the 
whole  of  its  own  life.  Humour,  the  fisiculty  which  above  all  corrects.^ 
exaggeration  and  extravagance,  died  away  before  the  new  stress  anc 
strain  of  existence.  The  absolute  devotion  of  the  Puritan  to  a 
Will  tended  more  and  more  to  rob  him  of  all  sense  of  measure 
proportion  in  common  matters.  Little  things  became  great  things  in 
the  glare  of  religious  zeal ;  and  the  godly  man  learnt  to  shrink  from  a 
surplice,  or  a  mince-pie  at  Christmas,  as  he  shrank  from  impurity  or  j 
lie.  Life  became  hard,  rigid,  colourless,  as  it  became  intense.  The 
play,  the  geniality,  the  delight  of  the  Elizabethan  age  were  exchanged 
for  a  measured  sobriety,  seriousness,  and  self-restraint.  But  the  sdf> 
restraint  and  sobriety  which  marked  the  Calvinist  limited  itself  whoDj 
to  his  outer  life.  In  his  inner  soul  sense,  reason,  judgement,  were  too 
often  overborne  by  the  terrible  reality  of  invisible  things.  Our  fint 
glimpse  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  as  a  young  country  squire  and  fanner  in 
the  marsh  levels  around  Huntingdon  and  St  Ives,  buried  from  time  to 
time  in  a  deep  melancholy,  and  haunted  by  fancies  of  coming  dea:L 
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e  in  Meshac,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  which  they  say  signifies 
Prolonging ;  in  Kedar,  which  signifies  Darkness ;  yet  the  Lord  forsaketh 
me  not."  The  vivid  sense  of  a  Divine  Purity  close  to  such  men  made 
the  life  of  common  men  seem  sin.  "  Vou  know  what  my  manner  of  life 
has  been,"  Cromwell  adds.  "  Oh,  I  lived  in  and  loved  darkness,  and 
hated  light.  I  haled  godliness."  Vet  his  worst  sin  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  an  enjoyment  of  the  natural  buoyancy  of  youth, 
and  a  want  of  the  deeper  earnestness  which  comes  with  riper  years. 
In  imaginative  tempers,  hke  thai  of  Bunyan,  the  struggle  look  a  more 
picturesque  form.  John  Bunyan  was  the  son  of  a  poor  linker  at 
£lstDW  in  Bedfordshire,  and  even  in  childhood  his  fancy  revelled  in 
terrible  visions  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  "  When  I  was  but  a  child  of 
nine  or  ten  years  old,"  he  lelis  us,  "  ih«se  things  did  so  distress  my 
soul,  that  then  in  [he  midst  of  my  merry  sports  and  childish  vanities, 
amidst  my  vain  companions,  I  was  often  much  cast  down  and  afflicted 
in  my  mind  therewith  i  yet  could  1  not  let  go  my  sins."  The  sins  he 
could  not  let  go  were  a  love  of  hockey  and  of  dancing  on  the  village 
green  ;  for  the  only  real  fault  which  his  bitter  self-accusation  dis- 
closes, that  of  a  habit  of  swearing,  was  put  an  end  to  at  once  and  for 
ever  by  a  rebuke  from  an  old  woman.  His  passion  for  bcil-ringing 
clung  to  him  even  after  he  had  broken  from  it  as  a  "  vain  practice  ; " 
and  he  would  go  to  the  steeple-house  and  look  on,  till  the  thought  that 
a  bell  might  fall  and  crush  him  in  his  sins  drove  him  panic-stricken 
from  the  door.  A  sermon  against  dancing  and  games  drew  him  for  a 
time  from  these  indulgences ;  but  the  temptation  again  overmastered 
his  resolve.  "  I  shook  the  sennon  out  of  my  mind,  and  to  my  old 
custom  of  sports  and  gaming  I  returned  with  great  delight.  But 
the  same  day.  as  I  was  in  the  midiit  of  a  game  of  cat,  and  having 
struck  it  one  blow  from  the  hole,  just  jis  I  was  about  to  strike  it  the 
second  lime,  a  voice  did  suddenly  dart  from  heaven  into  my  soul, 
which  said,  '  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins  and  go  to  Heaven,  or  have  thy 
sins  and  go  to  Hell.''  At  this  I  was  put  in  an  exceeding  maze; 
wherefore,  leaving  my  cat  upon  the  ground,  1  looked  up  to  heaven ; 
and  was  as  if  I  had  with  the  eyes  of  my  understanding  seen  the  Lord 
Jesus  looking  down  upon  me,  as  being  very  holly  displeased  with  me, 
and  as  If  He  did  severely  threaten  me  with  some  grievous  punishment 
,     for  those  and  other  ungodly  practices." 

Such  was  Puritanism,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  realize 
it  thus  in  itself,  in  its  greatness  and  its  littleness,  apart  from  the 
ecclesiastical  system  of  Presbytcrianism  with  which  it  is  so  often 
confounded.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  our  story, 
the  leading  Puritans  of  the  Long  Psriiamcnt  was  a  Presbyterian. 
Pym  and  Hampden  had  no  sort  of  objection  to  Episcopacy,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Presbyterian  system  was  only  forced  on  the  Puritan 
patriots  in   their  later  struggle  by  political  considerations.     Rut  the 
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growih  of  the  movenicnt,  which  tliuij  influenced  our  history  fbr  a  ti 
forms  one  of  the  most  curious  episodes  in  Eliiabeth's  reifn. 
Church  poHcy  rested  on  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  of  Uni" 
the  first  of  whith  placed  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  legiA 

power  in  the  hands  of  the  SCate,  while  the  second  prescribed  x         

of  doctrine  and  discipline,  from  -which  no  variation  was  If^ly  pw- 
mis&ible.     For  the  nation  at  large  Elizabeth's  system  was  no  duabt  a 
wise  and  healthy  one.     Single' handed,  unsupported  by  any  of  ibt 
statesmen  or  divines  about  her,  the  Queen  forced  or 
religions  a  sort  of  armed  truce.    The  main  principles  of  the  I 
maiion  were  accepted,  but  the  zeal  of  the  ultra-refont>ers  was  b 
bay.     The  Bible  was  left  open,  private  discussion  was  univsiraliid 
but  the  warfare  of  pulpit  against  pulpit  was  silenced  by  the  liret 
of  preachers.     Outer  conformity,  attendance  at  the  coi 
was  exacted  from  all ;  but  the  changes  in  ritual,  by  n-hicfa  the  » 
of  Geneva  gave  prominence  to  the  radical  features  of  the  reiigj 
change  which  was  passing  over  the  country,  were  steadily  t 
While   England   was  struggling  for  existence,  this  balanced  allil4 
of  the  Crown  reflected  faithfully  enough  the  balanced  attitude  of  ■ 
nation  ;  but  wich  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Papacy  in  the  hm 
Deposition  the  movement  in  favour  of  a  more  pronounced  Pw" 
untism  gathered  a  new    streogtb.      Unhappily  the    Queen 
obslinaicly  to  her  system  of  compromise,  wealiened  and  brokea  ■ 
was.     With  the  religions  enthusiasm  which  was  growing  tip  a: 
her  she  had  no  sympathy  whatever.     Her  passion  was  for  moder 
her   aim   was  simply   civil  order;   and    both   order  am 
weie  threatened  by  the  knot  of  clerical  bigoiR  wh'i  gather«d  u 
the  banner  of  Presbyter ianism.     Of  these   Thomas   Canwrighl  1 
the  chief.     He  had  studied  at  Geneva;  he  returned  with  a  faiutial  ' 
faith    in    Calvinism,   and    in  the    system    of    Church    gOTcTNinait:^ 
which  Calvin  had  devised ;  and  as  Margaret  Professor  of  t 
at  Cambridge  he  used  to  the  full  the  opportunities  which  his  < 
gave  him  of  propagating  his  opinions.     No  Idder  of  a 
party  ever  desen-ed  less  of  after  sympathy  than  CartwrighL     He 
unquestionably  learned  and  devout,  but  his  bigotry  was  tb-il  •'•f  a 
mediaeval  inquisitor.    The  relics  of  the  old  ritual,  the  cross  in  t,  .r,   ,r 
the  surplice,  Ihe  giving  of  a  ring  in  marriage,  were  to  him  ii.i:  r  ■ 

distasteful,  as  they  were  lo  the  Puritans  at  large,  they  were 

and  the  mark  of  the  beast.  His  declamation  .tgainsi  cerem'i.:. 
superstition  however  had  httle  weight  with  Elliabetli  or  lier  Pninain , 
what  scared  them  was  his  reckless  advocacy  of  a  scheme  of  ecclt- 
siaiiical  government  which  placed  the  State  beneath  iho  feet  of  ihc 
Church.  The  absolute  rule  of  bishops,  indeed,  he  denounccil  u 
b«gotten  of  the  devil ;  but  the  absolute  rule  of  Presbyters  he  held  (u 
be  established  by  the  word  of  God.     For  the  Church  modelled  ate 
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Ihe  (a^on  ot  Geneva  he  claimed  an  authorii)'  which  surpassed  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  masters  of  the  Vatican.  All  spiritual  authority 
and  jurisdiction,  the  decreeing  of  doctrine,  the  ordering  of  ceremonies, 
lay  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  To  ihetn 
belonged  the  supervision  of  public  morals.  In  an  ordered  arrange- 
ment of  classes  and  synods  these  Presbyters  were  to  govern  their 
Hocks,  to  t^^late  their  own  order,  to  decide  in  matters  of  failh,  to 
adtaiaisier  "  discipline."  Their  weapon  was  excommimicalion,  and 
they  were  responsible  for  its  use  to  none  but  Christ.  The  province  of 
ihc  civil  ruler  was  simply  to  cany  out  the  decisions  of  the  Presbyters, 
"  to  see  their  decrees  executed  and  to  punish  the  contemners  of  Ihenl." 
The  spirit  of  Calvinislic  Presb^'teriani&m  excluded  all  toleration  of 
practice  or  belief.  Not  only  was  the  ruleof  ministers  to  be  established 
M  the  one  legal  form  of  Church  government,  but  all  other  forms, 
K|iiM:opaIian  and  Separatist,  were  to  be  ruthlessly  put  down.  For 
heresy  there  was  the  punishment  of  death.  Never  had  the  doctrine  of 
Jiersecution  been  urged  with  such  a  blind  and  reckless  ferocity.  "  I 
'lenjr,"  wrote  Carlwright,  "  that  upon  repentance  there  ought  to  follow 
•Uty  pardon  of  death-  .  .  .  Heretics  ought  to  be  put  to  death  now. 
If  this  be  bloody  and  extreme,  1  am  content  to  be  «o  counted  with  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

Opinions    such    as    these    might    wisely   have    been    left    to    the 
gixxl   sense  of  the  people  itself.     Before  many  years  they  found  m 
(act    a  crushing  answer  m   the  "Ecclesiastical   Polity"   of  Richard 
Hooker,   a   ckrgyman   who   had   been    Master  of   the  Temple,  but 
whose   distaste  for  the  controversies  of  its   pulpit  drove  him  ftom 
LjQrniion  lo  a  Wiltshin  vicarage  at  Boscombe,  which   he  exchanged 
at    a    later  time   for   the    parsonage   of   Bishopsbourne    among   the 
<)uict   toeadows   of   Kent     The   largeness  of  temper   which   charac- 
terized  ail   the   nobler   minds   of  his  day,   the   philosophic   breadth 
which   is  seen  as  clearly  in  Shakspete  as   in  Bacon,  was  united  in 
Hooker  with  a  grandeur  .uid  stateliness  of  style,  which  raised  him  to 
^jj^  highest  rank  among   English   prose  writers.     Divine  as  he  was, 
^^bc  spirit   and   method  were   philosophical  rather   than   theological. 
^^Bpinsi  the  ecclesiastical  dogmatism  of  Presbyterian  or  Catholic  he 
^^E  the  authority  of  reason.     He  abandoned  the  narrow  ground  of 
^^Ktiptmal  argument  to  base  his  conclusions  on  the  general  principles 
^^H  moral  and  political   science,  on  the  eternal  obligations  of  natural 
^^kr.     The  Puritan  system  rested  on  the  assumption  that  an  immutable 
^Kde  for  human  action  in  all  matters  relating  to  religion,  lo  worship, 
and  to  the  discipline  and  constitution  of  the  Church,  was  laid  down, 
and  only  laid  down,  in  Scripture.     Hooker  ur^ed  thai  a  Divine  order 
exists,  not  in  written  revelation  only,  but  in  the  moral  relations,  the 
hiitoricaldevelopemenl,  and  [he  social  and  political  institutions  of  men, 
LHc  claimed  for  human  reason  the  province  of  determining  the  laws  of 
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this  order;  of  distinguishing  between  what  is  changeable  and  unchange-i 
able  in  them, between  what  is  eternal  and  what  is  temporary  in  the  Bibis' 
itself.  It  was  ea3y  for  hint  to  push  on  to  the  field  of  theological  con- 
Iroversy  where  men  like  Cartw right  were  fighting  the  battle  of  Presby- 
lerianism,  to  show  that  no  form  of  Church  government  had  ever  been 
of  indispensable  obligation,  and  that  ritual  observances  had  in  all  age* 
been  left  to  the  discretion  of  churches,  and  determined  by  the  difTer- 
of  times.  But  the  truth  on  which  Hooker  based  his  argtimenl 
was  of  far  higher  value  than  liis  argument  itself;  and  the  acknow- 
ledgement  of  a  divine  order  in  human  history,  of  a  divine  law  in 
human  reason,  which  found  expression  in  his  work,  harmonized  with 
the  noblest  instincts  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Against  Presbjierianism, 
indeed,  the  appeal  was  hardly  needed.  Popular  as  the  Presbyterian 
system  became  in  Scotland,  it  never  took  any  general  hold  on 
England  ;  it  remained  to  the  last  a  clerical  rather  than  a  natioiul 
creed,  and  even  in  the  moment  of  its  seeming  triumph  under  the 
Commonwealth  it  was  rejected  by  every  part  of  England  save 
London  and  Lancashire,  and  part  of  Derbyshire  But  the  bold 
challenge  to  the  Government  -which  was  delivered  by  Cartwrighl'*. 
party  in  a  daring  "  Admonition  to  the  Parliament,"  which  de» 
manded  the  establishment  of  government  by  Presbyters,  raised  S' 
panic  among  EngUsh  statesmen  and  prelates  which  cut  off  all  hopes 
of  a  ^uiet  appoal  to  reason.  It  is  probable  thai,  but  for  the 
storm  which  Cartwright  raised,  the  steady  growth  of  general  dis- 
content with  the  ceremonial  ui^tges  he  denounced  would  have  brought 
about  Iheir  abolition.  The  Parliament  of  1571  had  not  only  refused 
to  bind  the  clergy  lo  subscription  to  three  articles  on  the  Supremacy, 
the  form  of  Church  government,  and  the  power  of  the  Church  la 
ordain  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  favoured  the  project  of  reforming  the , 
Liturgy  by  the  omission  of  the  superstitious  practices.  But  with  the 
appearance  of  the  "Admonition"  this  natural  progress  of  opmion 
abruptly  ceased.  The  moderate  statesmen  who  had  pressed  for  a 
change  in  ritual  withdrew  bom  union  with  a  party  which  revived  the 
worst  pretensions  of  the  Papacy,  As  dangers  from  without  and  from 
within  thickened  round  the  Queen  the  growing  Puritanism  of  the 
clergy  stirred  her  wrath  above  measure,  and  she  met  the  growth  of 
"  nonconftirming"  ministers  by  a  measure  which  forms  the  worst  blot 
on  her  reign. 

The  new  powers  which  were  conferred  in  1583  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  convened  the  religious  truce  into  a  spiritual  despotism. 
From  being  a  temporary  board  which  represented  the  Royal  Supremacy 
in  matters  ccclesinsticnl,  the  Commission  was  now  turned  into  a  per- 
manent body  wielding  the  almost  unlimited  powers  of  the  Crown.  All 
opinions  or  acts  contrary  lo  the  Statutes  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity 
fell  within  lis  cognisance.     A  right  of  deprivation  placed  the  clergy 
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its  mercy.  It  had  power  to  alter  or  amend  the  statutes  of  coHeges  or 
schools.  Not  only  heresy,  and  schism,  and  nonconformity,  but  incest 
or  aggravated  adultery  were  held  to  fall  within  its  scope  :  its  means  of 
enquiry  were  left  without  limit,  and  it  might  fine  or  imprison  at  its  will 
By  the  mere  establishment  of  such  a  Court  half  the  work  of  the 
Refonnation  was  undone.  The  large  number  of  civilians  on  the  board 
indeed  seemed  to  furnish  some  security  against  the  excess  of  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny.  Of  its  forty-four  commissioners,  however,  few  actually 
took  any  part  in  its  proceedings ;  and  the  powers  of  the  Commission 
were  practically  left  in  the  hands  of  the  successive  Primates.  No 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  since  the  days  of  Augustine  had  wielded  an 
authority  so  vast,  so  utterly  despotic,  as  that  of  Whitgift  and  Bancroft 
and  Abbot  and  Laud.  The  most  terrible  feature  of  their  spiritual 
tyraimy  was  its  wholly  personal  character.  The  old  symbols  of 
doctrine  were  gone,  and  the  lawyers  had  not  yet  stepped  in  to  protect 
the  clergy  by  defining  the  exact  limits  of  the  new.  The  result  was  that 
It  the  Commission-board  at  Lambeth  the  Primates  created  their  own 
tests  of  doctrine  with  an  utter  indifference  to  those  created  by  law.  In 
one  instance  Parker  deprived  a  vicar  of  his  benefice  for  a  denial  of  the 
verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Nor  did  the  successive  Archbishops 
care  greatly  if  the  test  was  a  varying  or  a  conflicting  one.  Whitgift 
strove  to  force  on  the  Church  the  Calvinistic  supralapsarianism  of  his 
Lambeth  Articles.  Bancroft,  who  followed  him,  was  as  earnest  in 
enforcing  his  anti-Calvinistic  dogma  of  the  Divine  right  of  the 
episcopate.  Abbot  had  no  mercy  for  Arminianism.  Laud  had  none  for 
its  opponents.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
which  these  men  represented,  soon  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  the  English 
clergy.  Its  establishment  however  marked  the  adoption  of  a  more 
resolute  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  its  efforts  were  backed 
by  stem  measures  of  repression.  All  preaching  or  reading  in  private 
houses  was  forbidden ;  and  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  Parliament  to 
enforce  the  requirement  of  them  by  law,  subscription  to  the  Three 
Articles  was  exacted  from  every  member  of  the  clerg>'. 

For  the  moment  these  measures  were  crowned  with  success.  The 
movement  under  Cartwright  was  checked;  Cartwright  himself  was  driven 
from  his  Professorship  ;  and  an  outer  uniformity  of  worship  was  more 
and  more  brought  about  by  the  steady  pressure  of  the  Commission.  The 
old  liberty  which  had  been  allowed  in  London  and  the  other  Protestant 
parts  of  the  kingdom  was  no  longer  permitted  to  exist.  The  leading 
Puritan  clergy,  whose  nonconformity  had  hitherto  been  winked  at,  were 
called  upon  to  submit  to  the  surplice,  and  to  make  the  si^n  of  the  cross 
in  baptisnL  The  remonstrances  of  the  country  gentry  availed  as  little 
as  the  protest  of  Lord  Burleigh  himself  to  protect  two  hundred  of  the 
best  ministers  from  being  driven  from  their  parsonages  on  a  refusal  to 
subscribe  to  the  Three  Articles.     But  the  persecution  only  gave  fresh 
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life  and  popularity  to  the  doctrines  which  it  aimed  at  crushiiigy  bj 
drawing  together  two  currents  of  opinion  which  were  in  thenudvet 
perfectly  distinct    The  Presbyterian  platform  of  Church  disdpline 
had  as  yet  been  embraced  by  the  clergy  only,  and  by  few  among  the 
clergy.     On  the  other  hand,  the  wish  of  the  Puritans  for  a  refiorm  in 
the  Liturgy,  the  dislike  of  ^  superstitious  usages/'  of  the  use  of  the 
surplice,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  gift  of  the  ring  in 
marriage,  the  posture  of  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  shared  by 
a  large  number  of  the  clergy  and  laity  alike.    At  the  opening  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  almost  all  the  higher  Churchmen  save  Parker  were 
opposed  to  them,  and  a  motion  in  Convocation  for  their  abolition  was 
lost  but  by  a  single  vote.    The  temper  of  the  country  gentlemen  od 
this  subject  was  indicated  by  that  of  Parliament ;   and  it  was  well 
known  that  the  wisest  of  the  Queen's  Councillors,  Burleigh,  Walsiog- 
ham,  and  Knollys,  were  at  one  in  this  matter  with  the  gentry.    If  their 
common  persecution  did  not  wholly  succeed  in  fusing  these  two  sections 
of  religious  opinion  into  one,  it  at  any  rate  gained  for  the  Presbyterians 
a  general  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans,  which  raised  them 
from  a  clerical  clique  into  a  popular  party.    Nor  were  the  consequences 
of  the  persecution  limited  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Presbyterians. 
The  "  Separatists  "  who  were  beginning  to  withdraw  from  attendance 
at  public  worship  on  the  ground  that  the  very  existence  of  a  national 
Church  was  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  grew  quickly  from  a  few 
scattered  zealots  to  twenty  thousand  souls.     Presbyterian  and  Puritan 
felt  as  bitter  an  abhorrence  as  Elizabeth  herself  of  the  "  Brownists,"  as 
they  were  nicknamed  after  their  founder  Robert  Brown.     Parliament, 
Puritan  as  it  was,  passed  a  statute  against  them.     Brown  himself  was 
forced  to  fly  to  the  Netherlands,  and   of  his  followers  many  weie 
driven  into  exile.     So  great  a  future  awaited  one  of  these  congre 
gations  that  we  may  pause  to  get  a  glimpse  of  ''a  poor  people"  is 
Lincolnshire  and  the  neighbourhood,   who  ''being  enlightened  by 
the  Word  of  God,"  and  their   members  "  urged  with   the  ytrfte  of 
subscription,''  had  been  led  "  to  see  further."     They  rejected  ceit- 
monies  as   relics  of  idolatry,  the  rule  of  bishops  as  unscriptunl, 
and  joined  themselves,  "  as  the  Lord's  free  people,*'  into  "  a  church 
estate  on  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel"    Feeling  their  way  fomard 
to  the  great  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience,  they  asserted  tbdr 
Christian  right  ^^to  walk  in   all   the  ways  which   God  had  made 
known  or  should  make  known  to  them."    Their  meetings  or  "con- 
venticles "  soon  drew  down  the  heavy  hand  of  the   law,  and  the 
little  company  resolved  to  seek  a  refuge  in  other  lands  ;  but  thdr  iint 
attempt  at  flight  was  prevented,  and  when  they  made  another,  tbdr 
wives  and  children  were  seized  at  the  very  moment  of  entenng  the 
ship.    At  last,  however,  the  magistrates  gave  a  contemptuous  assent 
to  their  project ;  they  were  in  fact  "  glad  to  be  rid  of  them  at  any 
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price : "  and  the  fugitives  found  shelter  at  Amsterdam,  from  whence 
some  of  them,  choosing  John  Robinson  as  their  minister,  took  refuge  in 
1609  at  Leyden.  **  They  knew  they  were  pilgrims  and  looked  not  much 
on  these  things,  but  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  Heaven,  their  dearest  country, 
and  quieted  their  spirits.''  Among  this  little  band  of  exiles  were 
those  who  were  to  become  famous  at  a  later  time  as  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  the  Mayflower. 

It  was  easy  to  be  *'  rid  "  of  the  Brownists  ;  but  the  political  danger 
of  the  course  on  which  the  Crown  had  entered  was  seen  in  the 
rise  of  a  spirit  of  vigorous  opposition,  such  as  had  not  made  its 
appearance  since  the  accession  of  the  Tudors.  The  growing  power 
of  public  opinion  received  a  striking  recognition  in  the  struggle  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  "  Martin  Marprelate  controversy."  The 
Puritans  had  from  the  first  appealed  by  their  pamphlets  from  the 
Crown  to  the  people,  and  Whitgift  bore  witness  to  their  influence  on 
opinion  by  his  efforts  to  gag  the  Press.  The  regulations  of  the  Star- 
Chamber  for  this  purpose  are  memorable  as  the  first  step  in  the  long 
struggle  of  government  after  government  to  check  the  liberty  of 
printing.  The  irr^ular  censorship  which  had  long  existed  was  now 
6naUy  oiganized.  Printing  was  restricted  to  London  and  the  two  Uni- 
versities, the  number  of  printers  reduced,  and  all  candidates  for  licence 
to  print  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Company  of  Stationers. 
Every  publication  too,  great  or  small,  had  to  receive  the  approbation 
of  the  Primate  or  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  first  result  of  this 
system  of  repression  was  the  appearance,  in  the  very  year  of  the 
Armada,  of  a  series  of  anonymous  pamphlets  bearing  the  significant 
name  of  "  Martin  Marprelate,'*  and  issued  from  a  secret  press  which 
found  refuge  from  the  royal  pursuivants  in  the  country-houses  of  the 
gentry.  The  press  was  at  last  seized  ;  and  the  suspected  authors  of 
these  scurrilous  libels,  Penry,  a  young  Welshman,  and  a  minister 
named  Udall,  died,  the  one  in  prison,  the  other  on  the  scaffold.  But 
the  virulence  and  boldness  of  their  language  produced  a  powerful 
effect,  for  it  was  impossible  under  the  system  of  Elizabeth  to  "  mar  " 
the  bishops  without  attacking  the  Crown  ;  and  a  new  age  of  political 
liberty  was  felt  to  be  at  hand  when  Martin  Marprelate  forced  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  measures  of  the  Government  into  the  arena 
of  public  discussion.  The  suppression,  indeed,  of  these  pamphlets  was 
fax  from  damping  the  courage  of  the  Presbyterians.  Cartwri^ht,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Lord  Leicester  to  the  mastership  of  an  hospital 
at  Warwick,  was  bold  enough  to  organize  his  system  of  Church  dis- 
cipline among  the  clergy  of  that  county  and  of  Northamptonshire. 
His  example  was  widely  followed  ;  and  the  general  gatherings  of  the 
whole  ministerial  body  of  the  clergy,  and  the  smaller  assemblies  for 
each  diocese  or  shire,  which  in  the  Presbyterian  scheme  bore  the  name 
of  Synods  and  Classes,  began  to  be  held  in  many  parts  of  England  for 
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the  purposes  of  debate  and  consultation.  The  new  oi^g^anizaticm 
quickly  suppressed  indeed,  but  Cartwright  was  saved  from  the  baniih- 
ment  which  Whitgift  demanded  by  a  promise  of  submission ;  his  influ- 
ence steadily  increased ;  and  the  struggle,  transferred  to  the  higher 
sphere  of  the  Parliament,  widened  into  the  great  contest  for  liboty 
under  James,  and  the  Civil  War  under  his  successor. 


Section  II.— The  First  of  the  Stuarts.    1604— 16a«. 

[Authorities. — Mr.  Gardiner's  **  History  of  Elngland  from  the  Acocsuod  of 
James  I."  is  invaluable  for  its  fairness  and  good  sense,  and  for  the  fresh  infor- 
mation collected  in  it.  We  have  Camden's  "  Annals  of  James  I. /'Goodman's 
•'Court  of  James  I.,"  Weldon's  "Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  James  I.," 
Roger  Coke's  ** Detection,"  the  correspondence  in  the  "Cabala,'  the  letters 
in  the  "Court  and  Times  of  James  I.,"  the  documents  in  Winwood's  "Me- 
morials of  State,"  and  the  reported  proceedings  of  the  last  two  Parliaments 
The  Camden  Society  has  published  the  correspondence  of  James  with  CecO, 
and  Walter  Yonge's  "  Diary."  The  letters  and  works  of  Bacon  (IuIIt  edited 
by  Mr.  Spedding)  are  necessary  fcir  a  knowledge  of  the  period.  Hacket  s  "life 
of  Williams,"  and  Harrington's  "  Nugae  Antiquac  "  throw  valuable  side-light  on 
the  politics  of  the  time.  But  the  Stuart  system  can  only  be  fairly  studied  in 
the  State-pai>ers,  calendars  of  which  are  being  published  by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls.]    [The  State  Paj^rs  are  now  carried  on  to  1644. — Ed.] 

To  judge  fairly  the  attitude  and  policy  of  the  English  Puritans,  that 
is  of  three-fourths  of  the  Protestants  of  England,  at  this  moment,  we 
must  cursorily  review  the  fortunes  of  Protestantism  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.     At  its  opening  the  success  of  the  Reformation  seemed 
almost  everywhere  secure.     Already  triumphant  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many at  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  it  was  fast  advancing  to  the  conquest 
of  the  south.    The  nobles  of  Austria  as  well  as  the  nobles  and  the  towns 
of  Bavaria  were  forsaking  the  older  religion.    A  Venetian  ambassador 
estimated  the  German  Catholics  at  little  more  than  one-tenth  oi  the 
whole  population  of  Germany.     The  new  faith  was  firmly  established 
in  Scandinavia.     Eastward  the  nobles  of  Hungary  and  Poland  became 
Protestants  in  a  mass.     In  the  west  France  was  yielding  more  and 
more  to  heresy.      .Scotland  flung  off  Catholicism  under  Mary,  and 
England  veered  round  again  to  Protestantism  under  Elizabeth.     Only 
where  the  dead  hand  of  Spain  lay  heavy,  in  Castille,  in  Aragon,  or  in 
Italy,  was  the  Reformation  thoroughly  crushed  out ;  and  even  the  dead 
hand  of  Spain  failed  to  crush  heresy  in  the  Low  Countries.     But  at  the 
very  instant  of  its  seeming  triumph,  the  advance  of  the  new  religion 
was  suddenly  arrested.     The  first  twenty  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
were  a  period  of  suspense.     The  progress  of  Protestantism  gradually 
ceased.     It  wasted  its  strength  in  theological  controversies  and  per- 
serutions,  and  in  the  bitter  and  venomous  discussions  between  the 
Churches  which  followed   Luther  and  the  Churches  which  followed 
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Zwiogli  or  Calvin.  It  was  degraded  and  weakened  by  the  prostitution 
of  the  Refonnation  to  political  ends,  by  the  greed  and  worthlessness 
of  the  German  princes  who  espoused  its  cause,  by  the  factious  law- 
lessness of  the  nobles  in  Poland,  and  of  the  Huguenots  in  France. 
Meanwhile  the  Papacy  succeeded  in  rallying  the  Catholic  world  round 
the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Roman  Church,  enfeebled  and  corrupted 
by  the  triumph  of  ages,  felt  at  last  the  uses  of  adversity.  Her  faith 
was  settled  and  defined.  The  Papacy  was  owned  afresh  as  the  centre 
of  Catholic  union.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Protestants  roused  a  counter 
enthusiasm  among  their  opponents ;  new  religious  orders  rose  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  day  ;  the  Capuchins  became  the  preachers  of 
Catholicism,  the  Jesuits  became  not  only  its  preacher^  but  its  directors, 
its  schoolmasters,  its  missionaries,  its  diplomatists.  Their  organization, 
their  blind  obedience,  their  real  ability,  their  fanatical  zeal  galvanized 
the  pulpit,  the  school,  the  confessional  into  a  new  hfe.  If  the  Protest- 
ants had  enjoyed  the  profitable  monopoly  of  martyrdom  at  the  opening 
of  the  century,  the  Catholics  won  a  fair  share  of  it  as  soon  as  the 
disciples  of  Loyola  came  to  the  front  The  tracts  which  pictured  the 
tortures  of  Campian  and  Southwell  roused  much  the  same  fire  at 
Toledo  or  Vienna  as  the  pages  of  Foxe  had  roused  in  England.  Even 
learning  came  to  the  aid  of  the  older  faith.  Bcllarmine,  the  greatest 
oi  controversialists  at  this  time,  Baronius,  the  most  erudite  of  Church 
historians,  were  both  CathoUcs.  With  a  growing  inequality  of  strength 
such  as  this,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  tide  was  seen  at  last  to  turn. 
A  few  years  before  the  fight  with  the  Armada  Catholicism  began  defi- 
nitely to  win  ground.  Southern  Germany,  where  Bavaria  was  restored  to 
Rome,  and  where  the  Austrian  House  so  long  lukewarm  in  the  faith  at 
last  became  zealots  in  its  defence,  was  re- Catholicized.  The  success  of 
Socinianism  in  Poland  severed  that  kingdom  from  any  real  communion 
with  the  general  body  of  the  Protestant  Churches ;  and  these  again 
were  more  and  more  divided  into  two  warring  camps  by  the  contro- 
versies about  the  Sacrament  and  Free  Will.  Everywhere  the  Jesuits 
won  converts,  and  their  peaceful  victories  were  soon  backed  by  the 
arms  of  Spain.  In  the  fierce  struggle  which  followed,  Philip  was  un- 
doubtedly worsted.  England  was  saved  by  its  defeat  of  the  Armada  ; 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  rose  into  a  great  Protestant 
power  through  their  own  dogged  heroism  and  the  genius  of  William 
the  Silent  France  was  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  Catholic  League, 
at  a  moment  when  all  hope  seemed  gone,  by  the  unconquerable  energy 
of  Henry  of  Navarre.  But  even  in  its  defeat  Catholicism  gained 
ground.  In  the  Low  Countries,  the  Reformation  was  driven  from  the 
Walloon  provinces,  from  Brabant,  and  from  Flanders.  In  France 
Henry  the  Fourth  found  himself  obliged  to  purchase  Paris  by  a  mass  ; 
and  the  conversion  of  the  King  was  followed  by  a  quiet  breaking  up 
of  the  Huguenot  party.     Nobles  and  scholars  alike  forsook  Protest- 
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antism  ;  and  though  the  Reformation  remained  dominant  south  of  the 
Loire,  it  lost  all  hope  of  winning  France  as  a  whole  to  its  side. 

At  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  therefore,  the  temper  of  every  eamcsl  Pro- 
testant, whether  in  England  or  abroad,  was  that  of  a  man  who,  after 
cherishing  the  hope  of  a  crowning  victory,  is  forced  to  look  on  at  a 
crushing  and  irremediable  defeat  The  dream  of  a  Refonnation  of  the 
universal  Church  was  utterly  at  an  end.  The  borders  of  Protestantism 
were  narrowing  every  day,  nor  was  there  a  sign  that  the  triumph  of  the 
Papacy  was  arrested.  As  hope  after  hope  died  into  defeat  and  disaster, 
the  mood  of  the  Puritan  grew  sterner  and  more  intolerant  What  inten- 
sified the  dread  was  a  sense  of  defection  and  uncertainty  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church  of  England  itself.  As  a  new  Christendom  fairly  emeiged 
from  the  troubled  waters,  the  Renascence  again  made  its  infloenoe  felt 
Its  voice  was  heard  above  all  in  the  work  of  Hooker,  and  the  appeal 
to  reason  and  to  humanity  which  there  found  expression  coloored 
through  its  results  the  after  history  of  the  English  Church.  On  the  one 
hand  the  historical  feeling  showed  itself  in  a  longing  to  ally  the  reUgion 
of  the  present  with  the  religion  of  the  past,  to  claim  part  in  the  great 
heritage  of  Catholic  tradition.  Men  like  George  Herbert  started  back 
from  the  bare,  intense  spiritualism  of  the  Puritan  to  find  nourishment  for 
devotion  in  the  outer  associations  which  the  piety  of  ages  had  grouped 
around  it,  in  holy  places  and  holy  things,  in  the  stillness  of  church  and 
altar,  in  the  aweful  mystery  of  sacraments.  Men  like  Laud,  unable  to 
find  standing  ground  in  the  purely  personal  relation  between  man  and 
God  which  formed  the  basis  of  Calvinism,  fell  back  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  living  Christendom,  which,  torn  and  rent  as  it  seemed,  was 
soon  to  resume  its  ancient  unity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appeal  which 
Hooker  addressed  to  reason  produced  a  school  of  philosophical 
thinkers  whose  timid  upgrowth  was  almost  lost  in  the  dash  of  warring 
creeds  about  them,  but  who  were  destined— as  the  Latitudinarians  of 
later  days—  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  religious  thought  As  yet 
however  this  rationalizing  movement  limited  itself  to  the  work  of 
moderating  and  reconciling,  to  recognizing  with  Calixtus  the  pettiness 
of  the  points  of  difference  which  parted  Christendom,  and  the  great- 
ness of  its  points  of  agreement,  or  to  revolting  with  Arminius  from  the 
more  extreme  tenets  of  Calvin  and  Calvin's  followers.  No  men  could 
be  more  opposed  in  their  tendencies  to  one  another  than  the  later 
High  Churchmen,  such  as  Laud,  and  the  later  Latitudinarians,  such  as 
Hales.  But  to  the  ordinary  English  Protestant  both  Latitudinarian 
and  High  Churchman  were  equally  hateful.  To  him  the  struggle  with 
the  Papacy  was  not  one  for  compromise  or  comprehension,  it  was  a 
struggle  between  light  and  darkness,  between  life  and  death.  No 
innovation  in  faith  or  worship  was  of  small  account,  if  it  tended  in  the 
direction  of  Rome.  Ceremonies,  which  in  an  hour  of  triumph  might, 
have  been  allowed  as  solaces  to  weak  brethren,  he  looked  on  as 
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of  treason  in  this  hour  of  defeat.  The  peril  was  too  great  to  admit  of 
tolerance  or  moderation.  Now  that  falsehood  was  gaining  ground, 
the  only  security  for  truth  was  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between 
truth  and  falsehood.  There  was  as  yet  indeed  no  general  demand  for 
any  change  in  the  form  of  Church  government,  or  of  its  relation  to  the 
Slate,  but  for  some  change  in  the  outer  ritual  of  worship  which  should 
correspond  to  the  advance  which  had  been  made  to  a  more  pronounced 
ProtestantisiiL  We  see  the  Puritan  temper  in  the  Millenary  Petition 
(as  it  was  called),  which  was  presented  to  James  the  First  on  his 
accession  by  some  eight  hundred  clergymen,  about  a  tenth  of  the 
whole  number  in  his  realm.  It  asked  for  no  change  in  the  govern- 
ment or  organization  of  the  Church,  but  for  a  reform  of  its  courts,  the 
removal  of  superstitious  uss^es  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the 
disuse  of  lessons  from  the  apocryphal  books  of  Scripture,  a  more 
rigorous  observance  of  Sundays,  and  the  provision  and  training  of 
preaching  ministers.  Even  statesmen  who  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  religious  spirit  about  them  pleaded  for  the  purchase  of  religious 
and  national  union  by  ecclesiastical  reforms.  "  Why/'  asked  Bacon, 
''should  the  civil  state  be  purged  and  restored  by  good  and  wholesome 
laws  made  every  three  years  in  Parliament  assembled,  devising  reme- 
dies as  fsLSt  as  time  breedeth  mischief,  and  contrariwise  the  eccle- 
siastical state  still  continue  upon  the  dregs  of  time,  and  receive  no 
alteration  these  forty-five  years  or  more  ?  "  A  general  expectation,  in 
fiict,  prevailed  that,  now  the  Queen's  opposition  was  removed,  some- 
thing would  be  done.  But,  different  as  his  theological  temper  was 
from  the  purely  secular  temper  of  Elizabeth,  her  successor  was  equally 
resolute  against  all  changes  in  Church  matters. 

No  sovereign  could  have  jarred  against  the  conception  of  an  English 
ruler  which  had  grown  up  under  Plantagenet  or  Tudor  more  utterly 
than  James  the  First  His  big  head,  his  slobbering  tongue,  his  quilted 
clothes,  his  rickety  legs,  stood  out  in  as  grotesque  a  contrast  with 
all  that  men  recalled  of  Henry  or  Elizabeth  as  his  gabble  and  rhodo- 
montade,  his  want  of  personal  dignity,  his  buffoonery,  his  coarse- 
ness of  speech,  his  pedantry,  his  contemptible  cowardice.  Under  this 
ridiculous  exterior  however  lay  a  man  of  much  natural  ability,  a  ripe 
scholar,  with  a  considerable  fund  of  shrewdness,  of  mother- wit,  and 
ready  repartee.  His  canny  humour  lights  up  the  political  and  theological 
controversies  of  the  time  with  quaint  incisive  phrases,  with  puns  and 
epigrams  and  touches  of  irony,  which  still  retain  their  savour.  His 
reading,  especially  in  theological  matters,  was  extensive  ;  and  he  was 
a  voluminous  author  on  subjects  which  ranged  from  predestination  to 
tobacco.  But  his  shrewdness  and  learning  only  left  him,  in  the  phrase 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  **  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom.''  He  had  the 
temper  of  a  pedant,  a  pedant's  conceit,  a  pedant's  love  of  theories,  and  a 
pedant's  inability  to  bring  his  theories  into  any  relation  with  actual  facts. 
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All  might  have  gone  well  had  he  confined  himself  to  speculations  about 
witchcraft,  about  predestination,  about  the  noxiousness  of  smokiiig. 
Unhappily  for  England  and  for   his   successor,  he  clung  yet  more 
passionately  to  theories  of  government  which  contained  wiUiin  them 
the  seeds  of  a  death-struggle  between  his  people  and  the  Crown.  Even 
before  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  he  had  formulated  his 
theory  of  rule  in  a  work  on  "  The  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchy ; "  and 
announced  that, ''  although  a  good  King  will  frame  his  actions  to  be 
according  to  law,  yet  he  is  not  bound  thereto,  but  of  his  own  will  and 
for  example-giving  to  his  subjects.'*    With  the  Tudor  statesmen  who 
used  the  phrase,  "an  absolute   King,"  or  "an  absolute  monarchy," 
meant  a  sovereign  or  rule  complete  in  themselves,  and  independent  of 
all  foreign  or  Papal  interference.    James  chose  to  regard  the  words  as 
implying  the  monarch's  freedom   from  all  control  by  law,  or  from 
responsibility  to  anything  but  his  own  royal  will.     The  King's  theory 
however  was  made  a  system  of  government ;   it  was  soon,  as  the 
Divine  Right  of  Kings,  to  become  a  doctrine  which  bishops  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  and  for  which  brave  men  laid  their  heads  on  the  block. 
The  Church  was  quick  to  adopt  its  sovereign's  discovery.     Convocation 
in  its  book  of  Canons  denounced  as  a  fatal  error  the  assertion  that 
"  all  civil  power,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  were  first  derived  from  the 
people  and  disordered  multitude,  or  either  is  originally  still  in  them, 
or  else  is  deduced  by  their  consent  naturally  from  them  ;  and  is  not 
God's  ordinance  originally  descending  from  Him  and  depending  upon 
Him."  In  strict  accordance  with  James's  theory,  these  doctors  declared 
sovereignty  in    its  origin   to  be    the   prerogative  of  birthright,  and 
inculcated  passive  obedience  to  the  monarch  as  a  religious  obligation. 
Cowell,  a  civilian,  followed  up  the  discoveries  of  Convocation  by  an 
announcement  that "  the  King  is  above  the  law  by  his  absolute  power," 
and  that  "notwithstanding  his  oath  he  may  alter  and  suspend 
particular  law  that  seemeth  hurtful  to  the  public  estate.''     Thebool 
was  suppressed  on  the  remonstrance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  bu^^ 
the  party  of  passive  obedience  grew  fast.    A  few^  years  before  the  deat&:a 
of  James,  the  University  of  Oxford  decreed  solemnly  that  "it  wasi'v^ 
no  case  lawful  for  subjects  to  make  use  of  force  against  their  prince-^ 
or  to  appear  offensively  or  defensively  in  the  field   against   them.** 
The  King's  "  arrogant  speeches,"  if  they  roused  resentment  in  the 
Parliaments  to  which  they  were  addressed,  created  by  sheer  force  0/ 
repetition  a  certain  belief  in  the  arbitrary  power  they  challenged  for 
the  Crown.     We  may  give  one  instance  of  their  tone  from  a  speecfi 
delivered  in  the  Star-Chamber.     "As  it  is  atheism  and  blasphemy fo 
dispute  what  God  can  do,"  said  James,  "so  it  is  presumption  and  a 
high  contempt  in  a  subject  to  dispute  what  a  King  can  do,  or  to  sajr 
that  a  King  cannot  do  this  or  that."  "If  the  practice  should  follow  the 
positions,"  once  commented  a  thoughtful  observer  on  words  soch  as 
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these,  ^  we  son  noC  likely  to  leave  to  our  successors  that  freedom  we 
received  from  our  forefathers." 

It  is  necessary  to  weigh  throughout  the  course  of  James's  reign  this 
aggressive  attitude  of  the  Crown,  if  we  would  rightly  judge  what  seems 
at  first  sig^t  to  be  an  aggressive  tone  in  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Parliaments.  With  new  claims  of  power  such  as  these  before  them, 
to  have  stood  still  would  have  been  ruin.  The  claim,  too,  was  one 
which  jarred  against  all  that  was  noblest  in  the  temper  of  the  time. 
Men  were  everywhere  reaching  forward  to  the  conception  of  law. 
Bacon  sought  for  law  in  material  nature  ;  Hooker  asserted  the  rule  of 
law  over  the  spiritual  world.  The  temper  of  the  Puritan  was  eminently 
a  temper  of  law.  The  diligence  with  which  he  searched  the  Scriptures 
sprang  from  his  earnestness  to  discover  a  Divine  Will  which  in  all 
things,  great  or  small,  he  might  implicitly  obey.  But  this  implicit 
obedience  was  reserved  for  the  Divine  Will  alone ;  for  human  ordin 
ances  derived  their  strength  only  from  their  correspondence  with  the 
revealed  law  of  God.  The  Puritan  was  bound  by  his  very  religion  to 
examine  every  claim  made  on  his  civil  and  spiritual  obedience  by  the 
powers  that  be ;  and  to  own  or  reject  the  claim,  as  it  accorded  with 
the  higher  duty  which  he  owed  to  God.  'Mn  matters  of  faith,"  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  tells  us  of  her  husband,  *'  his  reason  always  submitted  to 
the  Word  of  God ;  but  in  all  other  things  the  greatest  names  in  the 
world  would  not  lead  him  without  reason."  It  was  plain  that  an  im- 
passable gulf  parted  such  a  temper  as  this  from  the  temper  of  unques- 
tioning devotion  to  the  Crown  which  James  demanded.  It  was  a 
temper  not  only  legal,  but  even  pedantic  in  its  legality,  intolerant  from 
its  very  sense  of  a  moral  order  and  law  of  the  lawlessness  and  disorder 
of  a  personal  tyranny ;  a  temper  of  criticism,  of  judgement,  and,  if 
need  be,  of  stubborn  and  unconquerable  resistance ;  of  a  resistance 
which  sprang,  not  from  the  disdain  of  authority,  but  from  the  Puritan's 
devotion  to  an  authority  higher  than  that  of  kings.  But  if  the  theory 
of  a  Divine  Right  of  Kings  was  certain  to  rouse  against  it  all  the  nobler 
energies  of  Puritanism,  there  was  something  which  roused  its  nobler 
and  its  pettier  instincts  of  resistance  alike  in  the  place  accorded 
by  James  to  Bishops.  Elizabeth's  conception  of  her  ecclesiastical 
Supremacy  had  been  a  sore  stumbling-block  to  her  subjects,  but  Eliza- 
beth at  least  regarded  the  Supremacy  simply  as  a  branch  of  her 
ordinary  prerogative.  The  theory  of  James,  however,  was  as  different 
firom  that  of  Elizabeth,  as  his  view  of  kingship  was  different  from 
hers.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the  bitter  years  of  humiliation  which  he 
had  endured  in  Scotland  in  his  stniggle  with  Presbyterianism.  The 
Scotch  presbyters  had  insulted  and  frightened  him  in  the  early  days  of 
his  reign,  and  he  chose  to  confound  Puritanism  with  Presbyterianism. 
No  prejudice,  however,  was  really  required  to  suggest  his  course.  In 
itself  it  was  logical,  and  consistent  with  the  premisses  from  which  it 
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started  Ifthcologically  his  opinions  wer«  Calvinistic,  in  the  eccie 
lical  fabric  of  Calvinism,  in  lis  orgriniiaiion  oF  the  Church,  ic 
assemblies,  in  its  public  discussion  and  criticism  of  acts  of  govcramcnl 
through  the  pulpit,  he  saw  an  organited  democracy  which  tbicatnied 
his  crown.  The  oew  force  which  had  aveilhrown  episcopacy  in  Scut- 
land,  was  a  force  which  might  overihrov  the  monarchy  itselC  Ii  was 
the  people  which  in  its  religious  or  its  political  guise  was  the  assaitani  of 
both.  And  as  their  foe  was  the  same,  so  James  argtied  with  ibe»b>v«tl 
short-sightedness  of  his  race,  their  cause  was  the  same.  "  Nu  bishop,' 
ran  his  famous  adage,  "no  King!"  Hopes  of  ecclesiiisiicdl  cbanj^ 
found  no  echo  in  a  King  who,  among  all  the  charms  Ihot  En^xnt 
presented  him,  saw  none  so  attractlre  as  its  ordered  and  obedieni 
Church,  its  synods  that  met  at  the  royal  will,  its  touris  that  carried 
out  the  royal  ordinances,  its  bishops  that  held  iheinselves  to  be  royal 
officers.  If  lie  accepted  the  Millenary  Petition,  and  summoned  a  (On- 
fcrence  of  prelates  and  Puritan  divines  at  Hampton  Court,  he  showed 
no  purpose  of  discussing  the  grievances  alleged,  lie  revelled  in  the 
opportunity  for  a  display  of  his  theological  reading :  but  he  rieved 
the  Puritan  demands  in  a  purely  political  light.  The  bishops  derUtMj 
that  the  insults  he  showered  on  their  opponents  were  dictated  bf  the 
HolyGhosL  The  Puritans  siill  ventured  to  dispute  his  infallibiliir. 
James  broke  up  the  conference  with  a  threat  which  revealed  the  piUuy 
of  the  Crown.  "  I  will  make  them  conform,"  he  suid  of  the  rcmcu- 
stranis,  "  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the  Und." 

It  is  only  by  thoroughly  realiiing  the  temper  of  the  nation  oo  if 
ligious  and  civil  subjects,  and  the  temper  of  the  King,  that  we  at 
understand  the  long  Parliamentary  conflict  which  occupied  the  wfcrie 
of  James's  reign.  But  to  make  its  details  intelligible  we  must  brie^ 
review  the  relations  between  the  two  Houses  and  the  Crown.  Thr 
wary  prescience  of  Wolsey  had  seen  in  Parliament,  even  m  iu 
degradation  under  the  Tudors,  the  memorial  of  &n  older  freedom, 
and  a  centre  of  national  resistance  to  the  new  despotism  which  Hcnij 
was  establishing,  should  the  nation  ever  rouse  itself  to  resist.  Nne 
perhaps  was  English  liberty  in  such  deadly  peril  as  when  Wnbn 
resolved  on  the  practical  suppression  of  the  two  Houses.  But  ibc 
bolder  genius  of  Cromwell  set  aside  the  traditions  of  the  New 
Monarchy.  His  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  revived  ihc 
Parliament  as  an  easy  and  manageable  instrument  of  tyranny.  The 
old  forms  of  constitutional  freedom  were  turned  to  the  pra6l  of  the 
royal  despotism,  and  a  revolution  which  for  the  moment  left  England 
absolutely  at  Henry's  feel  was  wrought  out  by  a  series  of  parliamenliir) 
statutes.  Throughout  Henry's  reign  Cromwell's  confidence  waf  juHi- 
fied  by  the  spirit  of  sLivish  subniission  which  pervaded  the  Hou«ri. 
But  the  effect  of  the  religious  chani^e  for  which  bis  measure*  miiic 
room  began  to  be  felt  during  the  minority  of  Kdward  the  Sixth :  and 
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the  debates  and  divisions  on  the  religious  reaction  which  Mary  pressed 
on  the  Parliament  vrere  many  and  violent.    A  great  step  forward  was 
marked  by  the  effort  of  the  Crown  to  neutralize  by  ''  management "  an 
opposition  which  it  could  no  longer  overawe.    The  Parliaments  were 
packed  with  nominees  of  the  Crown.    Twenty-two  new  boroughs  were 
created  under  Edward,  fourteen  under  Mary;  some,  indeed,  places 
entitled  to  representation  by  their  wealth  and  population,  but  the  bulk 
of  them  small  towns  or  hamlets  which  lay  wholly  at  the  disposal  of 
the  royal  Council.     Elizabeth  adopted  the  system  of  her  two  pre- 
decessors, both  in  the  creation  of  boroughs  and  the  recommendation 
of  candidates ;  but  her  keen  political  instinct  soon  perceived  the  use- 
lessness  of  both  expedients.     She  fell  back  as  far  as  she  could  on 
Wolsey's  policy  of  practical  abolition,  and  summoned  Parliaments  at 
longer  and  longer  intervals.    By  rigid  economy,  by  a  policy  of  balance 
and  peace,  she  strove,  and  for  a  long  time  successfully  strove,  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  assembling  them  at  all.     But  Mary  of  Scotland  and 
Philip  of  Spain  proved  friends  to  English  liberty  in  its  sorest  need. 
The  struggle  with  Catholicism  forced  Elizabeth  to  have  more  frequent 
recourse  to  her  Parliament,  and  as  she  was  driven  to  appeal  for 
increasing  supplies  the  tone  of  the  Houses  rose  higher  and  higher. 
On  the  question  of  taxation  or  monopolies  her  fierce  spirit  was  forced 
to  give  way  to  their  demands.    On  the  question  of  religion  she  refused 
all  concession,  and  England  was  driven  to  await  a  change  of  system 
from  her  successor.    But  it  is  clear,  from  the  earlier  acts  of  his  reign, 
that  James  was  preparing  for  a  struggle  with  the  Houses  rather  than 
for  a  policy  of  concession.     During  the  Queen's  reign,  the  power  of 
Parliament  had  sprung  mainly  from  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
from  the  necessity  under  which  the  Crown  lay  of  appealing  to  it  for 
supplies.  It  is  fair  to  the  war  party  in  Elizabeth's  Council  to  remember 
that  they  were  fighting,  not  merely  for  Protestantism  abroad,  but  for  con- 
stitutional liberty  at  home.     When  Essex  overrode  Burleigh's  counsels 
of  peace,  the  old  nunister  pointed  to  the  words  of  the  Bible, "  a  blood- 
thirsty man  shall  not  live  out  half  his  days."   But  Essex  and  his  friends 
had  nobler  motives  for  their  policy  of  war  than  a  thirst  for  blood  ;  as 
]ames  had  other  motives  for  his  policy  of  peace  than  a  hatred  of 
bloodshedding.   The  peace  which  he  hastened  to  conclude  with  Spain 
was  necessary  to  establish  the  security  of  his  throne  by  depriving  the 
Catholics,  who  alone  questioned  his  title,  of  foreign  aid.     With  the 
same  object  of  averting  a  Catholic  rising,  he  relaxed  the  penal  laws 
against  Catholics,  and  released  recusants  from  payment  of  fines.     But 
howe\'er  justifiable  such  steps  might  be,  the  sterner  Protestants  heard 
angrily  of  negotiations  with  Spain  and  with  the  Papacy  which  seemed 
to  show  a  withdrawal  from  the  struggle  with  Catholicism  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  Parliament  of  1604  met  in  another  mood  from  that  of  any 
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Parliament  which  had  met  for  a  hundred  years.     Short  as  had  been 
the  time  since  his  accession,  the  temper  of  the  King  had  already  dis- 
closed itself;   and  men  were  dwelling  ominously  on  the  claims  of 
absolutism  in  Church  and  State  which  were  constantly  on  his  lips. 
Above  all,  the  hopes  of  religious  concessions  to  which  the  Puritans 
had  clung  had  been  dashed  to  the  ground  in  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference ;  and  of  the  squires  and  merchants  who  thronged  the  benches 
at  Westminster  three-fourths  were  in  sympathy  Puritan.  They  listened 
with  coldness  and  suspicion  to  the  proposals  of  the  King  for  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland  under  the  name  of  Great  Britain.    What  the 
House  was  really  set  on  was  religious  reform.    The  first  step  of  the 
Commons  was  to  name  a  committee  to  frame  bills  for  the  redress  of 
the  more  crying  ecclesiastical  grievances ;  and  the  rejection  of  the 
measures  they  proposed  was  at  once  followed  by  an  outspoken  address 
to  the  King.    The  Parliament,  it  said,  had  come  together  in  a  spirit 
of  peace  :  "  Our  desires  were  of  peace  only,  and  our  device  of  unity.* 
Their  aim  had  been  to  put  an  end  to  the  long-standing  dissensioii 
among  the  ministers,  and  to  preserve  uniformity  by  the  abandonmei\t 
of  "  a  few  ceremonies  of  small  importance,"  by  the  redress  of  some 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  by  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  training 
for  a  preaching  clergy.     If  they  had  waived  their  right  to  deal  witfc 
these  matters  during  the  old  age  of  Elizabeth,  they  asserted  it  now. 
"  Let  your  Majesty  be  pleased  to  receive  public  information  from  yow 
Commons  in  Parliament,  as  well  of  the  abuses  in  the  Church,  as  in 
the  civil  state  and  government."    The  claim  of  absolutism  ^'as  met 
in  words  which  sound  like  a  prelude  to  the  Petition  of  Right.    "  Yonr 
Majesty  would  be  misinformed,"  said  the  address,  "  if  any  man  should 
deliver  that  the  Kings  of  England  have  any  absolute  power  in  them- 
selves either  to  alter  religion,  or  to  make  any  laws  concerning  the 
same,  otherwise  than  as  in  temporal  causes,  by  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment."   The  address  was  met  by  a  petulant  scolding  from  James,  and 
the  Houses  were  adjourned.     The  support  of  the  Crown  emboldened 
the  bishops  to  a  fresh  defiance  of  the  Puritan  pressure.     The  act  of 
Elizabeth  which  sanctioned  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  compelled  minis- 
ters to  subscribe  only  to  those  which   concerned  the  faith  and  the 
sacraments ;  but  the  Convocation  of  1604  by  its  canons  required  sub- 
scription to  the  articles  touching  rites  and  ceremonies.     The  new 
archbishop,  Bancroft,  added  a  requirement  of  rigid  conformity  with 
the  rubrics  on  the  part  of  all  beneficed  clergymen.     In  the  foUowii^ 
spring  three  hundred  of  the  Puritan  clergy  were  driven  from  their 
livings  for  a  refusal  to  comply  wth  these  demands. 

The  breach  with  the  Puritans  was  followed  by  a  breach  with  the 
Catholics.  The  increase  in  their  numbers  since  the  remission  of  fines 
had  spread  a  general  panic  ;  and  Parliament  had  re-enacted  the  penal 
1  iws.   A  rumour  of  his  own  conversion  so  angered  the  King  that  these 
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were  now  put  in  force  with  even  more  severity  than  of  old.    The 
despair  of  the  Catholics  gave  fresh  life  to  a  conspiracy  which  had  long 
been  ripening.    Hopeless  of  aid  from  abroad,  or  of  success  in  an  open 
rising  at  home,  a  small  knot  of  desperate  men,  with  Robert  Catesby, 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  rising  of  Essex,  at  their  head,  resolved  to 
destroy  at  a  blow  both  King  and  Parliament.     Barrels  of  powder  were 
placedHn  a  cellar  beneath  the  Parliament  House ;  and  while  waiting  for 
the  fifth  of  November,  when  the  Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet, 
the  plans  of  the  little  group  widened  into  a  formidable  conspiracy. 
Catholics  of  greater  fortune,  such  as  Sir  Everard  Digby  and  Francis 
Tresham,  were  admitted  to  their  confidence,  and  supplied  money  for  the 
laiger  projects  they  designed.    Arms  were  bought  in  Flanders,  horses 
were  held  in  readiness,  a  meeting  of  Catholic  gentlemen  was  brought 
about  under  show  of  a  hunting  party  to  serve  as  the  beginning  of  a 
rising.     The  destruction  of  the  King  was  to  be  followed  by  the  seizure 
of  his  children  and  an  open  revolt,  in  which  aid  might  be  called  for 
front  the  Spaniards  in  Flanders.    Wonderful  as  was  the  secrecy  with 
which  the  plot  was  concealed,  the  family  affection  of  Tresham  at  the  last 
moment  gave  a  clue  to  it  by  a  letter  to  Lord  Monteagle,  his  relative, 
which  warned  him  to  absent  himself  from  the  Parliament  on  the  fatal 
day  ;  and  further  information  brought  about  the  discovery  of  the  cellar 
and  of  Guido  Fawkes,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  was  charged  with  the 
custody  of  it     The  hunting  party  broke  up  in  despair,  the  conspirators 
were  chased  from  county  to  county,  and  either  killed  or  sent  to  the  block, 
and  Garnet,  the  Provincial  of  the  English  Jesuits,  was  brought  to  trial 
and  executed.   He  had  shrunk  from  all  part  in  the  plot,  but  its  existence 
had  been  made  known  to  him  by  another  Jesuit,  Greenway,  and  horror- 
stricken  as  he  represented  himself  to  have  been  he  had  kept  the 
secret  and  left  the  Parliament  to  its  doom. 

Parliament  was  drawn  closer  to  the  King  by  deliverance  from  a  com- 
mon peril,  and  when  the  Houses  met  in  1606  the  Commons  were  willing 
to  vote  a  sum  large  enough  to  pay  the  debt  left  by  Elizabeth  after  the 
war.  But  the  prodigality  of  James  was  fast  raising  his  peace  expen- 
diture to  the  level  of  the  war  expenditure  of  Elizabeth ;  and  he  was 
driven  by  the  needs  of  his  treasur>',  and  the  desire  to  free  himself 
from  Parliamentary  control,  to  seek  new  sources  of  revenue.  His 
first  great  innovation  was  the  imposition  of  customs  duties.  It  had 
long  been  declared  illegal  for  the  Crown  to  levy  any  duties  ungranted 
by  Parliament  save  those  on  wool,  leather,  and  tin.  A  duty  on  imports 
indeed  had  been  imposed  in  one  or  two  instances  by  Mary,  and  this 
impost  had  been  extended  by  Elizabeth  to  currants  and  wine  ;  but  these 
instances  were  too  trivial  and  exceptional  to  break  in  upon  the  general 
usage.  A  more  dangerous  precedent  lay  in  the  duties  which  the  great 
trading  companies,  such  as  those  to  the  Levant  and  to  the  Indies,  ex- 
acted from  merchants,  in  exchange— as  was  held— for  the  protection  they 
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afforded  them  in  far-off  seas.    The  Levant  Company  was  now  dissolved, 
and  James  seized  on  the  duties  it  had  levied  as  lapsing  to  the  Crown. 
Parliament  protested  in  vain.    James  cared  quite  as  much  to  asaeit  his 
absolute  authority  as  to  fill  his  treasury.   A  case  therefore  was  brought 
before  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  the  judgement  of  the  Court  asserted 
the  King's  right  to  levy  what  customs  duties  he  would  at  his  pleasure. 
"  All  customs/'  said  the  Judges,  *'  are  the  effects  of  foreign  conunerce, 
but  all  affairs  of  commerce  and  treaties  with  foreign  nations  belong  to 
the  King's  absolute  power.     He  therefore,  who  has  power  over  the 
cause,  has  power  over  the  effect."  The  importance  of  a  decision  which 
would  go  far  to  free  the  Crown  from  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  Par- 
liament was  seen  keenly  enough  by  James.     English  commerce  was 
growing  fast,  and  English  merchants  were  fighting  their  way  to  the 
Spice  Islands,  and  establishing  settlements  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Mogul.    The  judgement  gave  James  a  revenue  which  was  sure  to  grow 
rapidly,  and  the  needs  of  his  treasury  forced  him  to  action.     After  two 
years'  hesitation  a  royal  proclamation  imposed  a  system  of  customs 
duties  on  many  articles  of  export  and  import.  But  if  the  new  impositions 
came  in  fast,  the  royal  debt  grew  faster.     Every  year  the  expenditure 
of  James  reached  a  higher  level,  and  necessity  forced  on  the  King  a  fresh 
assembling  of  Parliament.     The  "  great  contract "  drawn  up  by  Cecil, 
now  Earl  of  Salisbury,  proposed  that  James  should  waive  certain  op- 
pressive feudal  rights,  such  as  those  of  wardship  and  marriage,  and 
right  of  purveyance,  on  condition  that  the  Commons  raised  the  roy 
revenue  by  a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  a  year.     The  bargai 
failed  however  before  the  distrust  of  the  Commons :  and  the  King's 
mand  for  a  grant  to  pay  off  the  royal  debt  was  met  by  a  petition 
grievances.     They  had  jealously  watched  the  new  character  given 
James  to  royal  proclamations,  by  which  he  created  new  offences,  i 
new  penalties,  and  called  offenders  before  courts  which  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  them.     The  province  of  the  spiritual  courts  had 
as  busily  enlarged.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  judges,  spurred  no  doubt  b^ 
the  old  jealousy  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  entertaia««/ 
appeals  against  the   High   Commission,  and   strove  by  a  series  0/ 
decisions  to  set  bounds  to  its  limitless  claims  of  jurisdiction,  or  to  restrict 
its  powers  of  imprisonment  to  cases  of  schism  and  heresy.     The  judges 
were  powerless  against  the  Crown  ;  and  James  was  vehement  in  his 
support  of  courts  which  were  closely  bound  up  with  his  own  prerogatire. 
Were  the  treasury  once  full  no  means  remained  of  redressing  these  evils 
Nor  were  the  Commons  willing  to  pass  over  silently  the  illegalities  of 
the  past  years.  James  forbade  them  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  nev 
duties,  but  their  remonstrance  was  none  the  less  vigorous.    "  Finding 
that  your  Majesty  without  advice  or  counsel  of  Parliament  hath  latdy 
in  time  of  peace  set  both  greater  impositions  and  more  in  numberthao 
any  of  your  noble  ancestors  did  ever  in  time  of  war,"  they  prayed 
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"  that  all  impositions  set  without  the  assmt  of  Parliameni  may  be  quite 
ibolished  and  t;iken  away,'*  and  ihjt  "a.  law  be  made  la  declare  that 
LlU  impositiuiis  set  upon  your  people,  theirgoods  or  meichandise,  save 
"y  by  common  consent  in  Parliament,  axe  and  shall  be  void."  As  to 
lurch  gTievances  their  demands  were  in  the  same  spirit.  They  prayed 
bt  tbe  deposed  ministers  might  be  suffered  lo  preach,  and  that  the 
Bisdiction  of  the  High  Commission  should  be  regulated  by  statute  ; 
pother  words,  that  ecclesiastical  like  financial  ntaiters  should  be  taken 
It  of  the  sphere  of  the  prerogative  and  be  owned  as  lying  henceforth 
~  ~  I  the  cognizance  of  Parliament.  Whatever  coiicessjons  James 
ight  offer  on  other  subjects,  he  would  allow  no  lAlerfereiKe  with  his 
^iesiasiical  prerogative ;  the  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  three 
s  passed  before  the  financial  straiis  of  the  Government  forced  James 
bee  the  two  Houses  again.  Bui  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  now 
Hy  routed.  Never  had  an  election  stirred  so  much  popular  passion 
■thai  of  1614.  In  every  case  where  rejection  was  possible,  the  court 
pdidates  were  rejected.  All  the  leading  members  of  the  popular 
e  should  now  call  it,  the  Opposition,  were  again  returned. 
I  three  hunihed  of  the  members  were  wholly  new  men  ;  and  among 
note  for  the  tirst  time  the  names  of  two  leaders  in  the  later 

with  the  Crown.     Yorkshire  returned  Thomas  Wentworth  ; 

St.  Oennans,  John  Eliot,  Signs  of  an  unprecedented  excitement  were 
seen  in  the  vehement  cheering  and  hissing  which  for  the  first  lime 
marked  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons.  But  the  policy  of  the 
Fiirliament  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  its  predecessors.  It 
refused  to  grant  supplies  till  it  had  considered  public  grievances,  and 
it  fixed  on  the  impositions  and  the  abuses  of  ihe  Church  as  the  first  to 
be  redressed.  Unluckily  the  inexperience  of  the  bulk  of  the  House 
[  Commons  led  it  into  quarrelling  on  a  point  of  privilege  with  Ihe 
,  and  the  King,  who  had  been  frightened  beyond  his  wont  at 
e  vi^emence  of  their  tone  and  language,  seized  on  the  quarrel  as  a 
rciext  for  Iheir  dissolution. 

r  of  the  leading  members  in  the  dissolved  Patliamenl  were  sent 

^  the  Tower  :  and  the  terror  and  resentment  which  it  had  roused 

e  King's  mind  were  seen  in  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  long  persisted 

1   ^vcrning  without  any  Parliament  at  alL      For   seven    )-ears  he 

"cMTicd  out  with  a  blind  recklessness  his  theory  of  an  absolute  rule, 

■mfeltered  by  any  scruples  as  to  the  past,  or  any  dread  of  the  future. 

All  the  abuses  which  Parliament  after  Parliament  had  denounced  were 

not  only  continued,  but  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  before.     The 

Vilual  courts  were  encouraged  in  fresh  encroachments.    Though  the 

ruwn  lawyers  admitted  the  illegality  of  proclamations  [hey  were 

■  *n  greater  numbers  than  ever.     Impositions  were  strictly  levied, 

mreuury  was  still  empty  ;  and  a  fatal  necessity  at  last  drove 

^%16nnal  breach  of  law.     He  fell  back  on  a  resource  whicll 
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even  Wolsey  in  the  height  of  the  Tudor  power  had  been  forced  to 
abandon.     But  the  letters  from  the  Council  demanding  benevolences 
or  gifts  from  the  richer  landowners  remained  generally  unanswered. 
In  the  three  years  which  followed  the  dissolution  of  1614  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  sheriffs  only  raised  sixty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  a  single  subsidy ;  and  although  the 
remonstrances  of  the  western  counties  were  roughly  silenced  by  the 
threats  of  the  Council,  two  counties,  those  of  Hereford  and  Stafford, 
sent  not  a  penny  to  the  last.     In  his  distress  for  money  James  was 
driven  to  expedients  which  widened  the  breach  between  the  gentry 
and  the  Crown.     He  had  refused  to  part  with  the  feudal  rights  which 
came  down  to   him   from  the   Middle  Ages,  such  as  his   right  to 
the  wardship  of  young  heirs  and  the  marriage  of  heiresses,  and  these 
were  steadily  used  as  a  means  of  extortion.     He  degraded  the  nobility 
by  a  shameless  sale  of  peerages.     Of  the  forty-five  lay  peers  whom  he 
added  to  the  Upper  House  during  his  reign,  many  were  created  by 
sheer  bargaining.     A  proclamation  which  forbade  the  increase  of 
houses  in  London  brought  heavy  fines  into  the  treasury*.     By 
such  as  these  James  put  off  from  day  to  day  the  necessity  for  agai: 
encountering  the  one  body  which  could  permanently  arrest  his 
after  despotic  rule.     But  there  still  remained  a  body  whose  traditi 
was  strong  enough,  not  indeed  to  arrest,  but  to  check  it.    The 
had  been  subservient  beyond  all  other  classes  to  the  Crown.     In  tW 
narrow  pedantry  with  which   they  bent  before  isolated  precedent 
without  realizing  the  conditions  under  which  these  precedents  lu^^ 
been  framed,  and  to  which  they  owed  their  very  varying  value,  tfti« 
judges  had  supported  James  in  his  claims.     But  beyond  preceder^ts 
even  the  judges  refused  to  go.     They  had  done  their  best,  in  a  csuy 
that  came  before  them,  to  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastica/ 
courts  within  leg^l  and  definite  bounds :  and  when  James  asserted  ui 
inherent  right  in  the  King  to  be  heard  before  judgement  was  deliveiedl 
whenever  any  case  affecting  the  prerogative  came  before  his  courts, 
they  timidly,  but  firmly,  repudiated  such  a  right  as  unknown  to  the  lav. 
James  sent  for  them  to  the  Royal  closet,  and  rated  them  like  school- 
boys, till  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  pledged 
themselves  to  obey  his  will.     The  Chief-Justice,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  a 
narrow-minded  and  bitter-tempered  man,  but  of  the  highest  emineoce 
as  a  lawyer,  and  with  a  reverence  for  the  law  that  overrode  every  other 
instinct,  alone  remained  firm.    When  any  case  came  before  him,  be 
answered,  he  would  act  as  it  became  a  judge  to  act.     Coke  was  at  once 
dismissed  from  the  Council,  and  a  provision  which  made  the  judicial 
office  tenable  at  the  King's  pleasure,  but  which  had  long  fallen  into 
disuse,  was  revived  to  humble  the  common  law  in  the  person  of  its  chief 
officer  ;  on  the  continuance  of  his  resistance  he  was  deprived  of  his 
post  of  Chief- Justice.    No  act  of  James  seems  to  have  stirred  a  deeper 
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resentment  among  Englishmen  than  this  announcement  of  his  will  to 
tamper  with  the  course  of  justice.     It  was  an  outrage  on  the  growing 
aense  of  law,  as  the  profusion  and  profligacy  of  the  court  were  an 
outrage  on  the  growing  sense  of  morality.    The  treasury  was  drained 
to  furnish  masques  and  revels  on  a  scale  of  unexampled  splendour. 
Lands  and  jewels  were  lavished  on  young  adventurers,  whose  fair 
faces  caught  the  royal  fancy.   If  the  court  of  Elizabeth  was  as  immoral 
as  that  of  her  successor,  its  immorality  had  been  shrouded  by  a  veil 
of  grace  and  chivalry.    But  no  veil  hid  the  degrading  grossness  of 
the  court  of  James.     The  King  was  held,  though  unjustly,  to  be  a 
drunkard.    Actors  in  a  masque  performed  at  court  were  seen  rolling 
intoxicated  at  his  feet    A  scandalous  trial  showed  great  nobles  and 
officers  of  state  in  league  with  cheats  and  astrologers  and  poisoners. 
James  himself  had  not  shrunk  from  meddling  busily  in  the  divorce  of 
Lady  Essex ;  and  her  subsequent  bridal  with  one  of  his  favourites 
was  celebrated  in  his  presence.     Before  scenes  such  as  these,  the 
half-idolatrous  reverence  with  which  the  sovereign  had  been  regarded 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Tudors  died  away  into  abhorrence  and 
contempt.     The  players  openly  mocked  at  the  King  on  the  stage. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  denounced  the  orgies  of  Whitehall  in  words  as  fier>' 
as  those  with  which  Elijah  denounced  the  sensuality  of  Jezebel.     But 
the  immorality  of  James*s  court  was  hardly  more  despicable  than  the 
folly  of  his  government.     In  the  silence  of   Parliament,  the  royal 
Council,  composed  as  it  was  not  merely  of  the  ministers,  but  of  the 
higher  nobles  and  hereditary  officers  of  state,  had  served  even  under 
a  despot  like  Henry  the  Eighth  as  a  check  upon  the  arbitrar)'  will  of 
the  sovereign.     But  after  the  death  of  Lord  Burleigh^s  son,  Robert 
Cecily  the  minister  whom  Elizabeth  had  bequeathed  to  him,  and  whose 
services  in  procuring  his  accession  were  rewarded  by  the  Earldom  of 
Salisbury,  all  real  control  over  affairs  was  withdrawn  by  James  from 
the  Council,  and  entrusted  to  worthless  favourites  whom  the  King 
chose  to  raise  to  honour.    A  Scotch  page  named  Can*  was  created 
Viscount  Rochester  and   Earl  of  Somerset,  and  married  after  her 
divorce  to   Lady   Essex.     Supreme  in   State  affairs,  domestic  and 
foreign,  he  was  at  last  hurled  from  favour  and  power  on  the  charge  of 
a  horrible  crime,  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  by  poison,  of 
which  he  and  his  Countess  were  convicted  of  being  the  instigators. 
Another  favourite  was  already  prepared  to  take  his  place.    George 
VillierSy  a  handsome  young  adventurer,  was  raised  rapidly  through 
every  rank  of  the  peerage,  made  Marquis  and  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  entrusted  with  the  appointment  to  high  offices  of  state.   The  pay- 
ment of  bribes  to  him,  or  marriage  with  his  greedy  relatives,  became 
the  one  road  to  political  preferment.     Resistance  to  his  will  was 
inevitably  followed  by  dismissal  from  office.  Even  the  highest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  nobles  were  made  to  tremble  at  the  nod  of  this  young 
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upstart.  "  Never  any  man  in  any  age,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  country," 
says  the  astonished  Clarendon,  "  rose  in  so  short  a  time  to  so  much 
greatness  of  honour,  power,  or  funune,  upon  no  other  advantage  or 
recommendation  than  of  the  beauty  or  gracefulness  of  his  person." 
Buckingham  indeed  had  no  inconsiderable  abilities,  but  his  self-confi- 
dence and  recklessness  were  equfil  to  his  beauty  ;  and  the  haughty 
young  favourite  on  whose  neck  James  loved  to  loll,  and  whose  cheek 
he  slobbered  with  kisses,  was  destined  to  drag  down  in  his  fatal  career 
the  throne  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  new  system  was  even  more  disastrous  in  its  results  abroad  than 
at  home.  The  withdrawal  of  power  from  the  Council  left  James  in 
effect  his  own  chief  minister,  and  master  of  the  control  of  affairs  as 
no  Knglish  sovereign  had  been  before  him.  At  his  accession  he 
found  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Salisbury,  and  so 
long  as  Salisbury  lived  the  Elizabethan  piolicy  was  in  the  main  adhered  ■ 
to.  Peace,  indeed,  was  made  with  Spain  ;  hut  a  close  alliance  with  lire  I 
United  Provinces,  and  a  more  guarded  alliance  with  France,  held  the  ' 
ambition  of  Spain  in  check  almost  as  effectually  as  war.  When  danger 
grew  threatening  in  Germany  from  the  Catholic  leal  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  the  marriage  of  the  King's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  with  the  heir 
of  the  Elector- Pal  aline  promised  English  support  lo  its  Protestant 
powers.  But  the  death  of  Salisbury,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1G14,  were  quickly  followed  by  a  disastrous  change.  James  at 
once  proceeded  to  undo  all  that  the  struggle  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
triun>ph  of  the  Armada  had  done.  His  quick,  shallow  intelligence  held 
thai  in  a  joint  action  with  Spain  it  had  found  a  way  by  which  the  Crown 
might  ai  once  exert  weight  abroad,  and  be  rendered  independent  of 
the  nation  at  home.  A  series  of  negotiations  was  begun  for  the 
marriage  of  his  son  with  a  Princess  of  Spain.  Each  of  his  successive 
favourites  supported  the  -Spanish  alliance  ;  and  after  years  of  secret 
intrigue  the  King's  intentions  were  proclaimed  lo  Ihe  world,  at  the 
moment  when  the  policy  of  tbe  House  of  Austria  threatened  the 
Protestants  of  Southern  Germany  with  utter  ruin  or  civil  war.  From 
whatever  quarter  the  first  aggression  should  come,  it  was  plain  that  a  1 
second  great  struggle  in  arms  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism'  J 
was  to  be  fought  out  on  German  soiL  It  was  their  prescience  of  the 
coming  conflict  which,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  crisis,  spurred  a  party 
among  his  ministers  who  still  clung  to  the  traditions  of  Salisbury  to 
support  an  enterprise  which  promised  to  detach  the  King  from  his  new 
policy  by  entangling  him  in  a  war  with  Spain.  Sir  Waller  Ralegh,  the 
one  great  warrior  uf  the  Eliiabethan  time  who  still  lingered  on,  hod 
been  imprisoned  ever  since  Ihe  beginning  of  the  new  reign  in  the  Tower 
on  a  charge  of  treason.  He  now  disclosed  to  James  his  knowledge  of 
a  gold-mine  on  ihe  Orinoco,  and  prayed  that  he  might  sail  thither  and 

for  the  King.     The  King  was  tempted  by  the  liait  of    ' 
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gold  ;  but  he  forbade  any  attack  on  Spanish  lemtory,  or  the  shedding 
of  Spanish  blood,  Ralegh  however  had  risked  his  head  again  and 
ftin,  he  believed  in  the  tale  he  told,  and  he  knew  that  if  war  could 
:>ught  about  between  England  and  Spain  a  new  career  was  open 
1.  He  found  the  coast  occupied  by  Spanish  troops ;  evading  direct 
o  attack  he  sent  bis  men  up  the  country,  tvhere  they  plundered 
ihlown,found  no  gold-mi ne.and  came  broken  anddefeated back. 
e  daring  ol  the  man  saw  a  fiesh  resource ;  he  proposed  to  seiie  the 
tanishtreasureshipsas  he  returned,  and,  like  Drake,io  turn  the  heads 
■naiion  and  King  by  the  immense  spoil.  But  his  men  would  not  follow 
IDt  and  he  waa  brought  home  to  face  his  doom.  James  at  once  put 
.  old  sentence  to  force  ;  and  the  death  of  the  broken-hearted  adven- 
B  the  scaffold  atoned  for  the  affront  lo  Spain.  The  failure  of 
^cgb  caine  at  a  i:rilical  moment  in  German  history.  The  religious 
Bcc  which  had  so  long  preserved  the  peace  of  Germany  was  broken  in 
BiS  by  the  revolt  of  Bohemia  again»t  the  rule  of  the  Catholic  House 

t  Austria  ;  and  when  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Matthias  raised  hib 

coiuio  Ferdinand  in  1619  lo  the  Empire  and  to  the  throne  of  Bohemin, 

its  nobles  declared  the  realm  vacant  and  chose  Frederick,  the  young 

Elector  Palatine,  as  their  King.  The  German  Protestants  were  divided 

J  the  fatal  jealousy  between  their  Luthernn  and  Calvinist  princes ; 

it  was  believed  that  Frederick's  election  could  unite  them,  and  the 

mians  counted  on  England's  support  when  they  chose  James's 

n-law  for  their  king.     A  firm  policy  would  al  any  rale  have  held 

ive,  and  limited  the  contest  to  Germany  itself.     But  the 

lecraft "  on  which  James  prided  himself  led  him  to  count,  not  on 

■nisk  fear,  but  on  Spanish  friendship.     He  refused  aid  to  the  Pro- 

ia  of  the  Gciman  Princes  when  they  espoused  the  cause  of 

mia,  and  threatened  war  against  Holland,  the  one  power  which 

iS  earnest  in  the  Palatine's  cause.     It  was  in  vain  that  both  court 

d  people  were  unanimous  in  their  cry  for  war.     James  still  pressed 

'tk-law  to  withdraw  from  Bohemia,  and  relied  in  such  a  case 

"n  the  joint  efforts  of  England  and  Spain  to  restore  peace.     But 

Prcdcrick  refused  consent,  and  Spain  quickly  threw  aside  the  mask. 

Iler  famous  battalions  were  soon  moving  up  the  Rhine  to  the  aid  of 

(he  Emperor  ;  and  their  march  turned  the  local  struggle  in  Bohemia 

~~         1  European  war.     While  the  Spaniards  occupied  the  Palatinate, 

e  armyof  the  Catholic  League  imder  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  marched 

n  the  Danube,  reduced  Austria  to  submission,  and  forced  Frederick 

i  battle  before  the  walls  of  Prague.     Before  the  day  was  over  he  was 

lUoping  off,  a  fugitive,  to  North  Germany,  to  find  ibe  Spaniards 

mped  as  its  masters  in  the  heart  of  the  Palatinate. 

b  James  had  been  du|)ed,  and  for  tiie  moment  he  bent  before  the  burst 

Tf  jKipular  fury  which  the  danger  to  German  Protestantism  called  up. 

e  had  already  been  brought  to  sutTcr  Sir  Horace  Vere  to  lake  some 
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English  volunteers  to  the  Palatinate.  But  the  succour 
late.  The  cry  for  a  Parliament,  the  necessary  prelude 
powered  the  King's  secret  resistance  ;  and  the  Houses  were  again 
called  together.  But  the  Commons  were  bittetly  chagrined  as  they 
found  only  demands  for  supplies,  and  a  persistence  in  the  old  eflbrts  to 
patch  up  a  peace.  James  even  sought  the  good  will  of  the  Spaniards 
by  granting  license  for  the  export  of  anns  to  .Spain.  The  Tesentment 
of  the  Commons  found  eipression  In  their  dealings  with  home  affairs. 
The  most  crying  constitutional  grievance  arose  from  the  revival  of 
monopolies,  In  spite  of  the  pledge  of  Elizabeth  to  suppress  [Item.  A 
parliamentary  right  which  had  slept  c^■er  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
the  right  of  the  Lower  House  to  impeach  great  ofTenders  at  the  bar  of 
the  Lords,  was  revived  against  the  monopolists;  and  James  was  driven 
by  the  general  indignation  to  leave  them  to  their  fate.  But  the  prac- 
tice of  monopolies  was  only  one  sign  of  the  corruption  of  the  courL 
Sales  of  peerages  and  offices  of  stale  had  raised  a  general  disgust ; 
and  this  disgust  showed  itself  in  the  impeachment  of  the  highest 
among  the  officers  of  State,  the  Chancellor,  Francis  ISacon,  the  most 
distinguished  man  of  his  time  for  learning  and  ability.  At  the  acces- 
sion of  Jajnes  the  rays  of  roj'al  favour  had  broken  slowly  upon  Bacon. 
He  became  successively  Solicitor  and  Attorney -General ;  the  year  of 
Shakspere's  death  saw  him  called  to  the  Privy  Council;  he  verified 
Elizabeth's  prediction  by  becoming  Lord  Keeper.  At  last  the  goal  of 
his  ambition  was  reached.  He  had  attached  himself  to  the  rising 
fortunes  of  Buckingham,  and  the  favour  of  Buckingham  made  him 
Lord  Chancellor.  He  was  raised  lo  the  peerage  as  Baron  Vcrulam, 
and  created,  at  a  later  time.  Viscount  .St.  .Albans.  But  the  nobler 
dreams  for  which  these  meaner  honours  had  been  sought  escaped 
his  grasp.  His  projects  siill  remained  projects,  while  to  retain  his 
hold  on  office  he  was  stoopitig  lo  a  miserable  compliance  with  the 
worst  excesses  of  Buckingham  and  his  royal  master.  The  yean 
during  which  he  held  the  Chancellorship  were  the  most  disgraceful 
years  of  a  disgraceful  reign.  They  saw  the  execution  of  Ral^h,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Palatinate,  the  exaction  of  benevolences,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  monopolies,  the  supremacy  of  Buckingh.tm.  Against  none  of  the 
acts  of  folly  and  wickedness  which  distinguished  James's  government 
did  Bacon  do  more  than  protest ;  in  some  of  the  worst,  and  above 
all  in  the  attempt  to  coerce  the  judges  into  prostrating  law  at  the 
King's  feet,  he  look  a  personal  part  But  even  liis  remonstrances  were 
too  much  for  the  young  favourite,  who  regarded  him  as  the  mett 
creature  of  bis  will,  it  was  in  vain  that  Bacon  flung  himself  on  the 
Duke's  mercy,  and  begged  him  to  pardon  a  single  instance  of  opposition 
to  his  caprice.  A  Parliament  was  impending,  and  Buckingham  resolved 
to  avert  from  himself  the  storm  which  was  gathering  by  sacrificing  to 
it  his  meaner  dependants.     To  ordinary  eyes  the  Chancellor  was  at 
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the  summit  of  human  success.  Jonson  had  just  sung  of  him  as  one 
''whose  even  thread  the  Fates  spin  round  and  full  out  of  their  choicest 
and  their  whitest  wool/'  when  the  storm  burst  The  Commons  charged 
Bacon  with  corruption  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  It  had  been  cus- 
tomary anxmg  Chancellors  to  receive  gifts  from  successful  suitors  after 
their  suit  was  ended.  Bacon,  it  is  certain,  had  taken  such  gifts  from 
men  whose  suits  were  still  unsettled  ;  and  though  his  judgement  may 
have  been  unaffected  by  them,  the  fact  of  their  reception  left  him  with 
no  valid  defence.  He  at  once  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge.  "  I  do 
plainly  and  ingenuously  confess  that  I  am  guilty  of  corruption,  and  do 
renounce  all  defence."  **  I  beseech  your  Lordships,*'  he  added, "  to  be 
merciful  to  a  broken  reed."  The  heavy  fine  imposed  on  him  was 
remitted  by  the  Crown  ;  but  the  Great  Seal  was  taken  from  him,  and 
he  was  declared  incapable  of  holding  office  in  the  State  or  of  sitting  in 
Parliament  Bacon's  fall  restored  him  to  that  position  of  real  greatness 
from  which  his  ambition  had  so  long  torn  him  away.  *'  My  conceit  of 
his  person,"  said  Ben  Jonson,  ^  was  never  increased  towards  him  by 
his  place  or  honours.  But  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for  his  great- 
ness that  was  only  proper  to  himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me  ever  by 
his  work  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of  admiration,  that 
had  been  in  many  ages.  In  his  adversity  I  ever  prayed  that  God  would 
give  him  strength :  for  greatness  he  could  not  want"  His  intellectual 
activity  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  last  four  years  of 
his  life.  He  had  presented  '*  Novum  Organum  "  to  James  in  the  year 
before  his  fall ;  in  the  year  after  it  he  produced  his  "  Natural  and 
Experimental  History."  He  began  a  digest  of  the  laws,  and  a  *'  History 
of  England  under  the  Tudors,"  revised  and  expanded  his  "  Essays,'' 
dictated  a  jest  book,  and  busied  himself  with  experiments  in  physics. 
It  was  while  studying  the  effect  of  cold  in  preventing  animal  putrefac- 
tion that  he  stopped  his  coach  to  stuff  a  fowl  with  snow  and  caught  the 
fever  which  ended  in  his  death. 

James  was  too  shrewd  to  mistake  the  importance  of  Bacon's  im- 
peachment ;  but  the  hostility  of  Buckingham  to  the  Chancellor,  and 
Bacon's  own  confession  of  his  guilt,  made  it  difficult  to  resist  his 
condemnation.  Energetic  too  as  its  measures  were  against  corrup- 
tion and  monopolists,  the  Parliament  respected  scrupulously  the 
King's  prejudices  in  other  matters ;  and  even  when  checked  by  an 
adjournment,  resolved  unanimously  to  support  him  in  any  earnest 
effort  for  the  Protestant  cause.  A  warlike  speech  from  a  member 
before  the  adjournment  roused  an  enthusiasm  which  recalled  the  days 
of  Elizabeth.  The  Commons  answered  the  appeal  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  "  lifting  their  hats  as  high  as  they  could  hold  them,"  that  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate  they  would  adventure  their  fortunes, 
their  estates,  and  their  lives.  "  Rather  this  declaration,"  cried  a  leader 
of  the  country  party  when  it  was  read  by  the  Speaker,  "  than  ten  thou- 
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sand  men  already  on  the  march."  For  the  moment  the  resohre 
to  give  vigour  to  the  royal  policy.  James  had  aimed  throughout  at 
the  restitution  of  Bohemia  to  Ferdinand,  and  at  inducing  the  Emperor, 
through  the  mediation  of  Spain,  to  abstain  from  any  retaliatioii  on  the 
Palatinate.  He  now  freed  himself  for  a  moment  from  the  trammels 
of  diplomacy,  and  enforced  a  cessation  of  the  attack  on  his  son-in-law's 
dominions  by  a  threat  of  war.  The  suspension  of  arms  lasted  throi^h 
the  summer  ;  but  mere  threats  could  do  no  more,  and  on  the  conquest 
of  the  Upper  Palatinate  by  the  forces  of  the  Catholic  League,  James 
fell  back  on  his  old  policy  of  mediation  through  the  aid  of  Spain. 
The  negotiations  for  the  marriage  with  the  Infanta  were  pressed  more 
busily.  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  who  had  become  all- 
powerful  at  the  English  court,  was  assured  that  no  effectual  aid  should 
be  sent  to  the  Palatinate.  The  English  fleet,  which  was  cruising  by 
way  of  menace  off  the  Spanish  coast,  was  called  home.  The  King 
dismissed  those  of  his  ministers  who  still  opposed  a  Spanish  policy ; 
and  threatened  on  trivial  pretexts  a  war  with  the  Dutch,  the  one  great 
Protestant  power  that  remained  in  alliance  with  England,  and  was 
ready  to  back  the  Elector.  But  he  had  still  to  reckon  with  his 
Parliament ;  and  the  first  act  of  the  Parliament  on  its  re-assemblings 
was  to  demand  a  declaration  of  war  with  Spain.  The  instin 
of  the  nation  was  wiser  than  the  statecraft  of  the  King.  Ruin 
and  enfeebled  as  she  really  was,  Spain  to  the  world  at  lai^  stil 
seemed  the  champion  of  Catholicism.  It  was  the  entry  of  he 
troops  into  the  Palatinate  which  had  first  widened  the  local  war  i 
Bohemia  into  a  great  struggle  for  the  suppression  of  Protestantisi 
along  the  Rhine  ;  above  all  it  was  Spanish  influence,  and  the  hop^ 
held  out  of  a  marriage  of  his  son  with  a  Spanish  Infanta,  which  ikt 
luring  the  King  into  his  fatal  dependence  on  the  great  enemy  of  tlm.^ 
Protestant  cause.  In  their  petition  the  Houses  coupled  with  thfc  i  r 
demands  for  war  the  demand  of  a  Protestant  marriage  for  their  futa 
King.  Experience  proved  in  later  years  how  perilous  it  was 
English  freedom  that  the  heir  to  the  Crown  should  be  brought  up  under 
a  Catholic  mother  ;  but  James  was  beside  himself  at  their  presump- 
tion in  dealing  with  mysteries  of  state.  *'  Bring  stools  for  the  Ambas* 
sadors,"  he  cried  in  bitter  irony  as  their  committee  appeared  befbrv 
him.  He  refused  the  petition,  forbade  any  further  discussion  of  stafe 
policy,  and  threatened  the  speakers  with  the  Tower.  "  Let  us  reswt 
to  our  prayers,^  a  member  said  calmly  as  the  King's  letter  was  read, 
"  and  then  consider  of  this  great  business.''  The  temper  of  the  House 
was  seen  in  the  Protestation  which  met  the  royal  command  to  abstain 
from  discussion.  It  resolved  "  That  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges, 
and  jurisdictions  of  Parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  biitb- 
right  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England  ;  and  that  the  arduous 
and  urgent  aflairs  concerning  the  King,  state,  and  defence  of  the 
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realm,  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  making  and  mainten- 
ance of  laws,  and  redress  of  grievances,  which  daily  happen  within  this 
realm,  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of  council  and  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment.   And  that  in  the  handling  and  proceeding  of  those  businesses 
every  member  of  the  House  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  freedom 
of  speech  to  propound,  treat,  reason,  and  bring  to  conclusion  the  same." 
The  King  answered  the  Protestation  by  a  characteristic  outrage. 
He  sent  for  the  Journals  of  the  House,  and  with  his  own  hand  tore 
out  the  pages  which  contained  it      "  I  i^ill  govern,"  he  said,  "  ac- 
cording to  the  common  weal,  but  not  according  to  the  common 
vilL"    A  few  days  after  he  dissolved  the  Parliament.    '^  It  is  the  best 
thing  that  has  happened  in  the  interests  of  Spain  and  of  the  Catholic 
religion  since  Luther  b^an  preaching,"  n-rote  the  Count  of  Gondomar 
to  his  master,  in  his  joy  that  all  danger  of  war  had  passed  away.    *'  I 
am  ready  to  depart,"  Sir  Henry  Savile,  on  the  other  hand,  murmured 
on  his  death-beid,  "  the  rather  that  having  lived  in  good  times  I  foresee 
worse."    Abroad  indeed  all  was  lost;  and  Germany  plunged  wildly 
and  blindly  forward  into  the  chaos  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.     Hut  for 
England  the  victory  of  freedom  was  practically  won.      James  had 
himself  ruined  the  main  bulwarks  of  the  monarchy.     In  his  desire  for 
personal  government  he  had  destroyed  the  authority  of  the  Council. 
He  had  accustomed  men  to  think  lightly  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  to  see  them  browbeaten  by  favourites,  and  driven  from  otVK.': 
for  corruption.     He  had  disenchanted  his  people  of  their  biir.d  faith 
in  the  monarchy  by  a  policy  at  home  and  abroad  which  ran  counter 
to  every  national  instinct     He  had  quarrelled  with,  and  in  suited  th^: 
Houses,  as  no  EngHsh  sovereign  had  ever  done  bcfor^^ ;  arid  all  tiie 
while  the  authority  he  boasted  of  was  pa i sing,  without  h^s  ryjin^  able 
to    hinder   it,  to  the   Parliament  which    he   ojtra^^ed.     'Ih^re   was 
shrewdness  as  well  as  anger  in  his  taur.t  at  its  ^'arabasTador^.''     A 
power  had  at  last  risen  up  in  the  Conuno.-is  with  which  thf:  Monarchy 
was  henceforth  to  reckon.     In  spite  of  th^  ^^in;;'s  pcvulant  oitoreak--., 
Parliament  had  asserted  its  exclusive  righ:  :o  rhe  ror^trol  of  taxatior.. 
It  had  attacked  monopolies.     It  had  reforir.e^  ^vivcs  in  the  co  :r*  -.  of 
law.     It  had  revived  the  right  of  impeaching  a.-.i  r«',::.o -..;>;/  frorr.  of;'.c<: 
the  highest  mini  sters  of  the  Crown.   1 1  had  a  ?  y:  r,^  c.  t  -,  pr . .  .>;;<:  of  fr  *,•-. 
discussion  on  all  questions  connected  with  t:.^  w^^if^rt  of  *./.«:  r«:^.  ;: 
It  had  claimed  to  deal  with  the  ouestior;  of 
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and  fresh  llghl  on  one  of  Che  mosl  obscure  times  in  our  hislory.  Hii  nork  is 
as  valuable  for  the  eatly  leign  of  Charles,  a  period  well  itiii&lraled  by  Mt. 
Forsier's  "  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliul."  Ataiing  ihe  cenerat  accuuou  or  ihe 
leigD  of  Charles,  Mr.  Disraeli's  "  Cannnentuies  on  me  Reign  of  ChaHeS  T." 
is  Ihe  mosl  proraincnl  on  the  one  side;  Brodie's  "History  of  the  Britidi 
Empire,"  and  Godwin's  "  Hisloty  of  the  Commonwealth,"  on  Ihe  other.  H. 
Guizot'i  work  is  accurate  and  impartial,  and  Lingaid  of  especial  value  for  the 
histon'  of  the  English  Cnlholics,  and  for  his  detail  of  foreign  afllairs.  Foi  Ibe 
ecclesiastical  side  see  Laud's  "  Diary."  The  Commons  Journal  gives  the 
proceedings  of  Ihe  Parilanients.  Throughout  this  period  the  Calendars  of  Stale 
Papers,  nrjw  isatiiiig  under  the  direction  of  the  Masicr  of  the  Rolls,  are  of  (lie 
greatest  historic  value.  Kanke's  "  History  of  England  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  "  is  important  for  the  whole  Stuart  period.] 

In  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  clung  to  his  Spanish  policy  James 
stood  absolutely  alone ;  for  not  only  the  old  nobility  and  the  statesmen 
who  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  but  even  his  own 
ministers,  with  the  exception  of  Buckingham  and  the  Treasurer, 
Cranfield,  were  at  one  with  the  Commons.  The  King's  aim,  as  wc 
have  said,  was  to  enforce  peace  on  the  combatants,  and  to  bring 
about  the  restitution  of  (he  Palatinate  to  the  Elector,  through  tb» 
influence  of  Spain.  It  was  to  secure  this  influence  that  he  presi 
for  a  closer  union  with  the  great  Catholic  power  ;  and  of  th" 
and  the  success  of  the  policy  which  it  embodied,  the  marriage  of 
son  Charles  with  the  Infanta,  which  had  been  held  out  as  a  lure  to  his 
vanity,  was  to  be  the  sign.  But  the  more  James  pressed  for  this  consum- 
mation of  his  projects,  the  more  Spain  held  back.  At  last  Buckingham 
proposed  to  force  the  Spaniard's  hand  by  the  arrival  of  Charles  himself 
at  the  Spanish  Court.  The  Prince  quitted  England  in  disguise,  and 
appeared  with  Buckingham  ai  Madrid  to  claim  his  bride.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Spain  rose  in  its  demands;  forevery  new  demand  was  met  by 
fresh  concessions  on  the  part  of  England.  The  abrogation  of  the 
penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  a  Catholic  education  for  the  PrincA| 
children,  a.  Catholic  household  for  the  Infanta,  ail  were  n 
asked  than  they  were  granted.  Bui  the  marriage  was  still  delayedj 
white  the  influence  of  the  new  policy  on  the  war  in  Germany  was  hanL 
to  see.  The  Catholic  League  and  its  army,  under  the  command  olj 
Count  Tiily,  won  ttiumph  after  triumph  over  their  divided  foes. 
reduction  of  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim  completed  the  conquest  of 
Palatinate,  whose  Elector  fled  helplessly  to  Holland,  while  his  Elector^ 
dignity  was  transferred  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  But 
there  was  still  no  sign  of  the  hoped-for  intervention  on  the  part  of 
Spaia  At  last  the  pressure  of  Charles  himself  brought  about  the 
disdosure  of  the  secret  of  its  policy.  "  It  is  a  maxim  of  state  with  us," 
Olivares  confessed,  as  the  Prince  demanded  an  energetic  interference 
in  Germany,  "that  the  King  of  Spain  must  never  fight  against  Ihe 
Emperor.  We  cannot  employ  our  forces  against  the  Emperi 
you  hold  to  that,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  there  is  an  end  of  all.' 
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His  return  was  the  signal  for  a  burst  of  national  joy.    All  London 
was  alight  with  bonfires,  in  her  joy  at  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  match, 
and  of  the  collapse,  humiliating  as  it  was,  of  the  policy  which  had  so 
long  trailed  English  honour  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  Spain.     Charles 
returned  to  take  along  with  Buckingham  the  direction  of  affairs  out  of 
his  father's  hands.  The  journey  to  Madrid  had  revealed  to  those  around 
him  the  strange  mixture  of  obstinacy  and  weakness  in  the  Prince's 
character,  the  duplicity  which  lavished  promises  because  it  never  pur- 
posed to  be  bound  by  any,  the  petty  pride  that  subordinated  every 
political  consideration  to  personal  vanity  or  personal  pique.     He  had 
granted  demand  after  demand,  till  the  very  Spaniards  lost  faith  in  his 
concessions.     With  rage  in  his  heart  at  the  failure  of  his  efforts,  he 
had  renewed  his  betrothal  on  the  very  eve  of  his  departure,  only  that  he 
might  insult  the  Infanta  by  its  withdrawal  when  he  was  safe  at  home. 
But  to  England  at  large  the  baser  features  of  his  character  were  still 
unknown.     The  stately  reserve,  the  personal  dignity  and  decency  of 
manners  which  distinguished  the  Prince,  contrasted  favourably  with  the 
gabble  and  indecorum  of  his  father.     The  courtiers  indeed  who  saw  him 
in  his  youth,  would  often  pray  God  that  "  he  might  be  in  the  rijjht  way 
when  he  was  set ;  for  if  he  was  in  the  wrong  he  would  prove  the  most 
wilful  of  any  king  that  ever  reigned.''    But  the  nation  was  willing  to 
take  his  obstinacy  for  firmness  ;  as  it  took  the  pique  which  inspired  his 
course  on  his  return  for  patriotism  and  for  the  promise  of  a  nobler  rule. 
Under  the  pressure  of  Charles  and  Buckingham  the  King  was  forced  to 
call  a  Parliament,  and  to  concede  the  point  on  which  he  had  broken 
with  the  last,  by  laying  before  it  the  whole  question  of  the  Spanish 
negotiations.   Buckingham  and  the  Prince  gave  their  personal  support 
to  Parliament  in  its  demand  for  a  rupture  of  the  treaties  with  Spain  and 
a  declaration  of  war.     A  subsidy  was  eagerly  voted  ;  the  persecution  of 
the  Catholics,  which  had  long  been  suspended  out  of  deference  to  Spanish 
intervention,  began  with  new  vigour.  The  head  of  the  Spanish  party, 
Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  was  impeached  on  a 
charge  of  corruption,  and  dismissed  from  office.  James  was  swept  along 
helplessly  by  the  tide ;  but  his  shrewdness  saw  clearly  the  turn  that 
affairs  were  taking  ;  and  it  was  only  by  hard  pressure  that  the  favourite 
succeeded  in  wresting  his  consent  to  the  disgrace  of  Middlesex.  "  You 
are  making  a  rod  for  your  own  back,"  said  the  King.    But  Buckingham 
and  Charles  persisted  in  their  plans  of  war.     A  treaty  of  alliance  was 
concluded  with  Holland  ;  negotiations  were  begun  with  th«  Lutheran 
Princes  of  North  Germany,  who  had  looked  coolly  on  at  the  ruin  of  the 
Elector  Palatine ;  an  alliance  with  France  was  proposed,  and  the 
marriage  of  Charles  with  Henrietta,  a  daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  France,  and  sister  of  its  King.    To  restore  the  triple  league  was  to 
restore  the  system  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  first  whispers  of  a  Catholic 
Qaeen  woke  opposition  in  the  Commons.    At  this  juncture  the  death 
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of  the  King  placed  Charles  upon  the  throne  ;  and  his  first  PaiUament 
met  in  May,  1625.  "  We  can  hope  everything  from  the  King  who  now 
governs  us"  cried  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyerd  in  the  Commons.  But  there 
were  cooler  heads  in  the  Commons  than  Sir  Benjamin  Rodyerd's; 
and  enough  had  taken  place  in  the  few  months  since  its  last  session  to 
temper  its  loyalty  with  caution. 

The  war  with  Spain,  it  must  be  remembered,  meant  to  the  mass  of 
Englishmen  a  war  with  Catholicism  ;  and  the  fervour  against  Catho- 
licism without  roused  a  corresponding  fervour  against  Catholicism 
within  the  realm.     Every  English  Catholic  seemed  to  Protestant  eyes 
an  enemy  at  home.    A  Protestant  who  leant  towards  Catholic  usage 
or  dogma  was  a  secret  traitor  in  the  ranks.     But  it  was  suspected,  and 
suspicion  was  soon  to  be  changed  into  certainty,  that  in  spite  of  his 
pledge  to  make  no  religious  concessions  to  France,  Charles  had  on 
his  marriage  promised  to  relax  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics,  and 
that  a  foreign  power  had  again  been  given  the  right  of  intermeddlii^ 
in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  realm.     And  it  was  to  men  with  Catholic 
leanings  that  Charles  seemed  disposed  to  show  favour.     Bishop  Land 
was  recognized  as  the  centre  of  that  varied  opposition  to  Puritanism, 
whose  members  were  loosely  grouped  under  the  name  of  Arminians; 
and  Laud  now  became  the  King's  adviser  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
With  Laud  at  its  head  the  new  party  grew  in  boldness  as  well  as 
numbers.     It  naturally  sought  for  shelter  for  its  religious  opinions  by 
exalting  the  power  of  the  Crown.  A  court  favourite,  Montague,  ventured 
to  slight  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  Continent  in  favour  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  to  advocate  as  the  faith  of  the  Church  the  very  doarines 
rejected  by  the  Calvinists.    The  temper  of  the  Commons  on  religious 
matters  was  clear  to  every  observer.     "  Whatever  mention  does  break 
forth  of  the  fears  or  dangers  in  religion,  and  the  increase  of  Popery," 
wrote  a  member  who  was  noting  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  "their 
affections  arc  much  stirred.''   Their  first  act  was  to  summon  Montague 
to  the  bar  and  to  commit  him  to  prison.    But  there  were  other  grounds 
for  their  distrust  besides  the  King's  ecclesiastical  tendency.    The  con- 
ditions on  which  the  last  subsidy  had  been  granted  for  war  with  Spain 
had  been  contemptuously  set  aside ;  in  his  request  for  a  fresh  grant 
Charles  neither  named  a  sum  nor  gave  any  indication  of  what  war  it 
was  to  support.     His  reserve  was  met  by  a  corresponding  caution. 
While  voting  a  small  and  inadequate  subsidy,  the  Commons  restricted 
their  grant  of  certain  customs  duties  called  tonnage  and  poundage, 
which  had  commonly  been  granted  <o  the  new  sovereign  for  life,  to 
a  single  year,  so  as  to  give  time  for  consideration  of  the  additional 
impositions  laid  by  James  on  these  duties.     The  restriction  was  taken 
as  an  insult ;  Charles  refused  to  accept  the  grant  on  such  a  condition, 
and  adjourned  the  Houses.     When  they  met  again  at  Oxford  it  was 
in  a  sterner  temper,  for  Charles  had  shown  his  defiance  of  Parliament 


I-  by  drawing  Montague  from  prison,  by  promoting  him  lo  a  royal  chapi- 
I  laincy,  and  by  levying  Ihe  disputed  customs  without  authority  of  law. 
"England,"  cried  Sir  Robert  Phelips,  "  is  the  last  monarchy  that  yet 
retains  her  liberties.     Let  them  not  perish  now ! "     But  the  Commons 
had  no  sooner  announced  their  resolve  to  consider  public  grievances 
before  entering  on  other  business  than  they  were  met  by  a  dissolution. 
Buckingham,  to  whom  the  firmnessof  the  Commons  seemed  simply  the 
natural  discontent   which  follows  on  ill  success,  resolved  to  lure  Ihem 
fromtheirconstitutional  struggle  by  a  great  militarytriumpk  His  hands 
e  no  sooner  free  than  he  sailed  forlhe  Hague  to  conclude  a  general 
.   alliance  against  ihe  House  of  Austria,  while  a  fleet  of  ninety  vessels  and 
I  ten  thousand  soldiers  left  Plymouth  in  October  for  the  coast  of  Spain. 
—  at  these  vast  projects  broke  down  before  Buckingham's  administrative 
f   incapacity.   The  plan  of  alliance  proved  fruitless.    After  an  idle  descent 
on  Cadiz  Ihe  Spanish  expedition  returned  broken  with  mutiny  and 
disease ;  and  ihc  enormous  debt  which  had  been  incurred  in  its 
I   equipment   forced   the  favourite   to   advise   a   new  summons  of  the 
Houses.     But  he  was  keenly  alive  to  Ihe  peril  in  which  his  failure  had 
plunged  him,  and  to  a  coalition  which  had  been  formed  between  his 
rivals  at  Court  and  the  leaders  of  the  last  Parliament.     His  reckless 
.   daring  led  him  lo  anticipate  the  danger,  and  by  a  series  of  blows  to 
I    strike  terror  into  his  opponents.     The  Councillors  were  humbled  by 
I   the  committal  of  Lord  Arundel  (o  the  Tower.     Sir  Robert  Phelips, 
Coke,  and  four  other  leading  patriots   were  made   sheriffs  of  their 
I    counties,  and  thus  prevented  from  sitting  in  the  coming  Parliament. 
But  their  exchision  only  left  the  field  free  for  a  more  terrible  foe. 
If  Hampden  and  Pym  are  the  great  figures  which  embody  the  later 
!   national    resistance,  the  earlier   struggle  for   Parliamentary  liberty 
tres  in  the  figure  of  Sir  John  Ehot.     Of  an  old  family  which  had 
[  fcltled   under   Eliiabcth   near   the   (ishing  hamlet   of   SL   Germans, 
\  Mid  raised  their  stately  mansion  of  Port  Eliot,  he  had  risen  to  the 
'  post  of  Vice-Admiral  of  Devonshire  under  the  patronage  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  had  seen  his  activity  in  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  the 
Chanqel  rewarded  by  an  unjust  imprisonment.     He  was  now  in  the 
Brst  vigour  of  manhood,  with  amind  exquisitely  cultivated  and  familiar 
with  the  poetry  and  learning  of  his  daj-j  a  nature  singularly  lofty  and 
devout,  a  fearless  and  vehement  temper.    There  was  a  hot  impulsive 
element  in  his  nature  which  showed  itself  in  youth  in  his  drawing 
sword  on  a  neighbour  who  denounced  him  to  his  father,  and  which  in 
later  years  gave  its  characteristic  fire  lo  his  eloquence.  But  his  intellect 
was  as  clear  and  cool  as  his  temper  was  ardent.    In  the  general  enthu- 
siasm which  followed  on  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  marriage,  he  had 
stood  almost  alone  in  pressing  for  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  a  preliminary  to  any  real  reconciliation  with  the  Crown.     He 
fixed.from  Ihe  very  outset  of  his  career,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  royal 
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Partiament,  as  the  one  critical  point  for  English  liberty, 
was  to  enforce  the  demand  of  this  that  he  availed  himself  of  Buckingl^ 
ham's  sacrifice  of  the  Treasurer,  Middlesex,  to  the  resentment  of  the 
Commons,  "  The  greater  the  delinquent,"  he  urged, "'  the  greater  the 
delict.  They  are  a  happy  thing,  great  men  and  officers,  if  they  be  good, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  the  land :  but  power  coa verted  into 
evil  is  the  greatest  curse  that  can  befall  it."  But  the  new  Parliament  had 
hardly  met,  when  he  came  to  the  front  to  threaten  a  greater  criminal 
than  Middlesex,  So  menacing  were  his  wnrds,as  he  called  foran  inquiry 
into  the  failure  before  Cadi^e,  t'lat  Charles  himself  stooped  to  answer 
threat  with  threat.  "  1  sec,"  he  wrote  to  the  House,  "you  especially 
aim  at  the  Duke  of  Bucliingham.  1  must  let  you  know  that  I  will  not 
allow  any  of  my  servants  to  be  questioned  among  you,  much  less  such 
as  are  of  c;ninent  place  and  near  to  me."  A  more  direct  attack  OO 
a  right  already  acknowledged  in  the  impeachment  of  Bacon  and  Mid- 
dlesex could  hardly  be  imagined,  but  Eliot  refused  to  move  from  hia 
constitutional  ground.  The  King  was  by  law  irresponsible,  he  "could 
do  no  wrong."  If  the  country  therefore  was  to  be  saved  from  a.  pure 
despotism,  it  must  be  by  enforcing  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers 
who  counselled  and  executed  his  acts.  Eliot  persisted  in  denouncing 
Buckingham's  incompetence  and  corruption,  and  the  Commons  ordered 
the  subsidy  which  the  Crown  had  demanded  to  be  brought  in  "  when 
we  shall  have  presented  our  grievances,  and  received  his  Majesty's 
answer  thereto."  Charles  summoned  them  to  Whitehall,  and  com- 
manded them  to  cancel  the  condition.  He  would  grant  them  "liberty 
of  counsel,  but  not  of  control ;  "  and  he  closed  the  interview  with 
significant  threaL  "  Remember,"  he  said,  "  that  Parliaments 
altogether  in  my  power  for  their  calling,  sitting,  and  dissolution  :  an^,| 
therefore,  as  1  find  the  fruits  of  them  to  be  good  or  evil,  they  are 
continue  or  not  to  be."  liul  the  will  of  the  Commons  was  as  resolute 
as  the  will  of  the  King.  Buckingham's  impeachment  was  voted  and 
carried  to  the  Lords.  The  favourite  took  his  seat  as  a  peer  to  listen 
to  the  charge  with  so  insolent  an  air  of  contempt  that  one  of  the 
managers  appointed  by  the  Commons  to  conduct  it  turned  sharply  on 
him.  ''Do  you  jeer,  my  Lord  !"  said  Sir  Dudley  Digges.  "I  csB' 
show  you  when  a  greater  man  than  your  Lordship^as  high  as  you  is 
place  and  power,  and  as  deep  in  the  King's  favour— has  been  hanged 
for  as  small  a  crime  as  these  articles  contain,"  The  "  proud  carriage' 
of  the  Duke  provoked  an  invective  from  Eliot  which  macks  a  new  era 
in  Parliamentary-  speech.  From  the  first  the  vehemence  and  passion 
of  his  words  had  contrasted  with  the  grave,  colourless  reasoning  of 
older  speakers.  His  opponents  complained  that  Eliot  aimed  lQ"stir 
up  affections."  The  quick  emphatic  sentences  he  substituted  for  the 
cumbrous  periods  of  the  day,  his  rapid  argument,  his  vivacious  and 
caustic  allusions,  his  passionate  appeals,  his  fearless  invective,  struck 
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a  new   note  in  English  eloquence.      The   frivolous   ostentation  of 
Buckingham,  his  very  figan  blazing  with  jewels  and  gold,  gave  point 
to  the  fierce  attack.    **  He  has  broken  those  nenes  and  sinews  of  our 
landy  the  stores  and  treasures  of  the  King.    There  needs  no  search  for 
it.     It  is  too  visible.     His  profuse  expenses,  his  superfluous  feasts,  his 
magnificent  buildings,  his  riots,  his  excesses,  what  are  they  but  the 
visible  evidences  of  an  express  exhausting  of  the  State,  a  chronicle  of 
the  immensity  of  his  waste  of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  ?  **    With  the 
same  terrible  directness  Eliot  revieiied  the  Duke's  greed  and  corrup- 
tion,  his  insatiate  ambition,  his  seizure  of  all  public  authority,  his 
neglect  of  every  public  duty,  his  abuse  for  selfish  ends  of  the  powers 
lie  had  accumulated.     ''  The  pleasure  of  his  Majesty,  his  known  direc- 
tions, his  public  acts,  his  acts  of  council,  the  decrees  of  courts— all 
must  be  made  inferior  to  this  man  s  wilL     No  right,  no  interest  may 
^withstand  him.     Through  the  power  of  state  and  justice  he  has  dared 
ever  to  strike  at  his  own  ends."    '*  My  Lords,"  he  ended,  after  a  vivid 
parallel  between  Buckingham  and  Sejanus, "  you  see  the  man  !    What 
have  been  his  actions,  what  he  is  like,  you  know  !  1  leave  him  to  your 
judgment     This  only  is  conceived  by  us,  the  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  that  by  him  came 
all  our  evils,  in  him  we  find  the  causes,  and  on  him  must  be  the 
remedies  !    Pereat  qui  perdere  cuncta  festinaL    Opprimatur  ne  omnes 
opprimat ! " 

The  reply  of  Charles  was  as  fierce  and  sudden  as  the  attack  of  Eliot. 
He  hurried  to  the  House  of  Peers  to  avow  as  his  own  the  deeds  with 
which  Buckingham  was  charged.  Eliot  and  Digges  were  called  from 
their  seats,  and  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower.  The  Commons, 
however,  refused  to  proceed  with  public  business  till  their  members 
were  restored  ;  and  sifter  a  ten-days'  struggle  Eliot  was  released.  But 
his  release  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  close  of  the  Parliament.  *'  Not 
one  moment,"  the  King  replied  to  the  prayer  of  his  Council  for  delay  ; 
and  a  final  remonstrance  in  which  the  Commons  beg>;ed  him  to  dis- 
miss Buckingham  from  his  service  for  ever  was  met  by  their  instant 
dissolution.  The  remonstrance  was  burnt  by  royal  order  ;  Eliot  was 
deprived  of  his  Vice-Admiralty ;  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
nation  to  pay  as  a  free  gift  the  subsidies  which  the  Parliament  had 
refused  to  grant  till  their  grievances  were  redressed.  But  the  tide  of 
public  resistance  was  slowly  rising.  Refusals  to  give  anything,  *'  save 
by  way  of  Parliament,"  came  in  from  county  after  county.  When  the 
subsidy-men  of  Middlesex  and  Westminster  were  urged  to  comply, 
they  answered  with  a  tumultuous  shout  of  '*  a  Parliament !  a  Parlia- 
ment !  else  no  subsidies  1 "  Kent  stood  out  to  a  man.  In  Bucks  the 
very  justices  neglected  to  ask  for  the  "free  gift"  The  freeholders  of 
Cornwall  only  answered  that,  "  if  they  had  but  two  kine,  they  would 
sell  one  of  them  for  supply  to  his   Majesty— in    a   Parliamentary 
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way."  The  failure  of  the  voluniaiy  gift  forced  Charles  to  an  open 
defiance  of  the  law.  He  met  it  hy  the  levy  of  a  forced  loan.  Com- 
missioners were  named  to  assess  the  amount  which  every  landowner 
was  bound  to  lend,  and  to  examine  on  oath  all  who  refused.  Every 
means  of  pwrsuasion,  as  of  force,  was  resorted  to.  The  pulpits  of  the 
Laudian  clergy  resounded  with  [he  cry  of  "  passive  obedi  "     " 

Mainwaring  preached  before  Charles  himself,  that  the  King  needed 
Parliamentary  warrant  for  taxation,  and  that  to  resist  his 
incur  eternal  damnation.  Poor  men  who  refused  to  lend  were  prcs- 
into  the  army  or  navy.  Stubborn  tradesmen  were  Hung  into  pri 
Buckingham  himself  undertook  the  task  of  overawing  the  nobles  and 
the  gentry.  Charles  met  the  opposition  of  the  judges  by  instantly  dis- 
missing from  his  office  the  Chief  Justice,  Crew.  Bui  in  the  country  at 
large  resistance  was  universal.  The  northern  counties  in  a  mass  set  the 
Crown  at  defiance.  The  Lincolnshire  farmers  drove  the  Commissioners 
from  the  town.  Shropshire,  Devon,  and  Warwickshire  "  refiised 
utterly."  Eight  peers,  with  Lord  Essex  and  Lord  Warwick  at  their 
head,  declined  to  comply  with  ihe  exaction  as  illegal.  Two  hundred 
country  gentlemen,  whose  obstinacy  had  not  been  subdued  by  their 
transfer  from  prison  to  prison,  were  summoned  before  the  Council; 
and  John  Hampden,  as  yet  only  a  young  Buckinghamshire  squirCj 
appeared  at  the  board  to  begin  that  career  of  patriotism  which  hu 
made  his  name  dear  to  Englishmen.  "  1  could  be  content  to  lenda'' 
he  said,  "but  fear  todrawon  myself  that  curse  in  Magna  Charts,  whicit 
should  be  read  twice  a  year  against  those  who  infringe  it."  So  cloB. 
an  imprisonment  in  the  Gate  House  rewarded  his  protest,  "that  h^i 
never  afterwards  did  look  like  the  same  man  he  was  before."  WiA' 
gathering  discontent  as  well  as  bankruptcy  before  him,  nothing  coulA'' 
save  the  Duke  but  a  great  military  success  ;  and  he  equipped  a  force 
of  sin  thousand  men  for  the  maddest  and  most  profligate  of  all  his 
enterprises.  In  Ihc  great  struggle  with  Catholicism  the  hopes  of  every 
Protestant  rested  on  the  union  of  England  with  France  against  the 
House  of  Austria.  But  the  blustering  and  blundering  of  the  favourite 
had  at  last  succeeded  in  plunging  him  into  strife  with  his  own  allies, 
and  England  now  suddenly  found  herself  at  war  with  France  and 
Spain  together.  The  French  minister.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  anxious 
as  he  was  to  maintain  ihe  English  alliance,  was  convinced  that  Ihc 
first  step  lo  any  efiective  interference  of  France  in  a  European  war 
must  be  the  restoration  of  order  at  home  by  the  complete  reduction 
of  the  Protestant  town  of  Rochcllc  which  had  risen  in  revolt  In 
1615  English  aid  had  been  given  lo  the  French  forces,  however  reluct- 
antly. But  now  Buckingham  s.-)w  his  way  to  win  an  easy  popularity 
at  home  by  supporting  the  Huguenots  in  their  resistance.  The  enthu- 
siasm for  their  cause  was  intense  ;  and  he  resolved  lo  take  advantage 
of  [his  enthusiasm   to  secure   such  a  triumph   for  the  royal 
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should  silence  all  opposition  at  home.  A  fleet  of  a  hundred  vessels 
sailed  under  his  command  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle.  But  imposing 
as  was  his  force,  the  expedition  was  as  disastrous  as  it  was  impolitic. 
After  an  unsuccessful  siege  of  the  castle  of  St  Martin,  the  English 
troops  were  forced  to  fall  back  along  a  narrow  causeway  to  their 
ships  ;  and  in  the  retreat  two  thousand  fell,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man  to  their  enemies. 

The  first  result  of  Buckingham's  folly  was  to  force  on  Charles,  over- 
whelmed as  he  was  with  debt  and  shame,  the  summoning  of  a  new 
Parliament ;  a  Parliament  which  met  in  a  mood  even  more  resolute 
than  the  last.     The  Court  candidates  were  every^-here  rejected.     The 
patriot  leaders  were  triumphantly  returned.    To  have  suffered  in  the 
recent  resistance  to  arbitrary  taxation  was  the  sure  road  to  a  seat.     In 
spite  of  Eliot's  counsel,  even  the  question  of  Buckingham's  removal 
gave  place  to  the  craving  for  redress  of  i»Tongs  done  to  personal  liberty. 
*^  We  must  vindicate  our  ancient  liberties,"  said  .Sir  Thomas  Wentworth, 
in  words  soon  to  be  remembered  against  himself :  "  we  must  reinforce 
the  laws  made  by  our  ancestors.    We  must  set  such  a  stamp  upon  them, 
as  no  licentious  spirit  shall  dare  hereafter  to  invade  them."     Heedless 
of  sharp  and  menacing  messages  from  the  King,  of  demands  that  they 
should  take  his  "  royal  word"  for  their  liberties,  the  House  bent  itself 
to  one  great  work,  the  drawing  up  a  Petition  of  Right.    The  statutes 
that  protected  the  subject  against  arbitrar>'  taxation,  against  loans  and 
benevolences,  against  punishment,  outlawry,  or  deprivation  of  goods, 
otherwise  than  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  against  arbitrary 
imprisonment  without  stated  charge,  against  billeting  of  soldier)'  on  the 
people  or  enactment  of  martial  law  in  time  of  peace,  were  formally 
recited.    The  breaches  of  them  under  the  last  two  sovereigns,  and 
above  all  since  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament,  were  recited  as 
fonnally.     At  the  close  of  this  significant  list,  the  Commons  prayed 
"  that  no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan, 
benevolence,  tax,, or  such  like  charge,  without  common  consent  by  Act 
of  Parliament    And  that  none  be  called  to  make  answer,  or  to  take 
such  oaths,  or  to  be  confined  or  othen%'ise  molested  or  disputed  con- 
cerning the  same,  or  for  refusal  thereof.    And  that  no  freeman  may 
in  such  manner  as  is  before  mentioned  be  imprisoned  or  detained. 
And  that  your  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  remove  the  said  soldiers 
and  mariners,  and  that  your  people  may  not  be  so  burthened  in  time 
to  come.     And  that  the  commissions  for  proceeding  by  martial  law 
may  be  revoked  and  annulled,  and  that  hereafter  no  commissions  of 
like  nature  may  issue  forth  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  to  be 
executed  as  aforesaid,  lest  by  colour  of  them  any  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects  be  destroyed   and  put   to   death,  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
franchises  of  the  land.     All  which  they  humbly  pray  of  your  most 
excellent  Majesty,  as  their  rights  and  liberties,  according  to  the  laws 
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or  the  realm.     And   tha.t  your    Majesty  would   also 
vouchsafe  to  declare  that  the  awards,  doings,  and  proceedings  to  the 
prejudice  of  your  people  in  any  of  the  premisses  shall  not  be  drawn  J 
hereafter  into   consequence   or   example.    And   thai   your  Majesty'fl 
would  be  pleased  graciously  for  the  further  comfort  and  safety  of  youf 'fl 
people  to  declare  your  royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  in  the  thingi  1 
aforesaid  all  your  officers  and  ministers  shall  ser\e  you  according  to 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  as  Ihey  lender  the  honour  of  your 
Majesty  and  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom."     It  was  in  vain  thai  the 
Lords  desired  to  conciliate  Charles  by  a  reservation  of  his  "  sovereign  ■ 
power."    "Our  petition,"   Pym  quietly  replied,  "is  for  the  laws  of  J 
England,  and  this   power  seems  to  be  another  power  distinct  from  I 
the  power  of  the  law."    The    Lords  yielded,  but  Charles  gave  att  1 
evasive   reply  ;  and   the   failure   of  the  more   moderate  counsels  for 
whir^h  his  own  had  been  set   aside,  called   Eliot  again  to  the  front. 
I'n  a  speecn  of  unprecedented  boldness  he  moved  the  presenl&Iinn 
to  the  King  of  a   Remonstrance   on   the   state  of  the  realm.     But 
at  the  moment  when    he    again    touched   on  Buckingham's  removal 
as  the   preliminar]-  of  any   real   improvement   the    Speaker   of  the 
House  interposed.     "There  was  a  command  l.iid  on  him,"  he  said, 
"  to  interrupt  any  that  should  go  about  to  lay  an  aspersion  on  the 
King's    ministers."     The    breach  of   their   privilege    of   free    speech 
produced  a  scene  in   the  Commons  such  as  Si.  Stephen's  had  never 
witnessed  before.     Eliot  sate  abniptly  down  amidst  ihe  solemn  silence 
of  the  House.    "  Then  appeared  such  a  spectacle  of  passiftis,"  says 
a  letter  of  the  time,  "  as  the  like  had  seldom  been  seen  in  such  ait 
assembly;  some  weeping,  some  expostulating,  some  prophesymg  of 
the  fatal  ruin  of  our  kingdom,  some  playing  the  divmes  in  conTessing 
their  sins  and  country's  sins  which  drew  these  judgements  upon  us, 
some  finding,  as  it  were,  fault  with  those  that  wept.     There  were  abovt 
an  hundred  weeping  eyes,  many  who  offered  lo  sfieak  being  interrupted 
and  silenced  by  their  own  piassions,"     Pym  himself  rose  only  to  sit 
down  choked  with  tears.    At  last  Sir  Edward  Coke  found  words  to 
blame  himself  for  the  timid  counsels  which  had  checked  Eliot  at  the    i 
beginning  of  the  Session,  and  to  protest  "that  Ihe  author  and  source    j 
of  all  those  miseries  was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham." 

Shouts  of  assent  greeted  the  resolution  to  insert  the  Duke's  name  in 
their  Remonstrance.  But  at  this  moment  Charles  gave  way.  To  win 
supplies  for  a  new  expedition  to  Rochelle,  Buckingham  bent  the  King 
to  consent  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  .As  Charles  understood  it,  indeed, 
the  consent  meant  little.  The  point  for  which  he  really  cared  was  the 
power  of  keeping  men  in  prison  without  bringing  them  to  trial  or 
assigning  causes  for  their  imprisonment.  On  this  he  bad  consulted 
his  judges;  and  they  had  answered  that  his  consent  lo  the  Petition  _ 
left  his  rights  untouched  ;  like  other  laws,  they  said,  the  Pelilio 
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have  to  be  interpreted  when  it  came  before  them,  and  the  prerogative 
remained  unafllected.  As  to  the  rest,  while  waiving  all  claim  to  Ie\y  taxes 
not  granted  by  Parliament,  Charles  still  reser\'ed  his  right  to  levy  impo- 
sitions paid  customarily  to  the  Crown,  and  amongst  these  he  counted 
tonnage  and  poundage.  Of  these  reser\'es  however  the  Commons  knew 
nothing.  The  King's  consent  won  a  grant  of  subsidy  from  the  Parliament, 
and  such  a  ringing  of  bells  and  lighting  of  bonfires  from  the  people  **  as 
were  never  seen  but  upon  his  majesty's  return  from  Spain."  But,  like 
an  Charles's  concessions,  it  came  too  late  to  effect  the  end  at  which  he 
aimed.  The  Commons  persisted  in  presenting  their  Remonstrance. 
Charles  received  it  coldly  and  ungraciously  ;  while  Buckingham,  who 
had  stood  defiantly  at  his  master's  side  as  he  was  denounced,  fell  on 
his  knees  to  speak.  "  No,  Geoige ! "  said  the  King  as  he  raised  him  ; 
and  his  demeanour  g^ve  emphatic  proof  that  the  Duke's  favour  re- 
mained undiminished.  "  We  will  perish  together,  George,"  he  added 
at  a  later  time,  *'  if  thou  dost."  No  shadow  of  his  doom,  in  fact,  had 
faJlen  over  the  brilliant  favourite,  when,  after  the  prorogation  of  the 
Parliament,  he  set  out  to  take  command  of  a  new  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  Rochelle.  But  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  John  Felton,  soured 
by  neglect  and  wrongs,  had  found  in  the  Remonstrance  some  fancied 
sanction  for  the  revenge  he  plotted ;  and,  mixing  with  the  throng 
which  crowded  the  hall  at  Portsmouth,  he  stabbed  Buckingham  to  the 
heart.  Charles  flung  himself  on  his  bed  in  a  passion  of  tears  when  the 
neivs  reached  him  ;  but  outside  the  Court  it  was  welcomed  with  a  burst 
of  joy.  %Young  Oxford  bachelors,  grave  London  aldermen,  vied  with 
each  other  in  drinking  healths  to  Felton.  '^  God  bless  thee,  little 
David,"  cried  an  old  woman,  as  the  murderer  passed  manacled  by  ; 
"  the  Lord  comfort  thee,"  shouted  the  crowd,  as  the  Tower  gates  closed 
on  him.  The  very  crews  of  the  Duke's  armament  at  Portsmouth 
shouted  to  the  King,  as  he  witnessed  their  departure,  a  prayer  that  he 
would  "  spare  John  Felton,  their  sometime  fellow  soldier."  But  what- 
ever national  hopes  the  fall  of  Buckingham  had  aroused  were  quickly 
dispelled.  Weston,  a  creature  of  the  Duke,  became  Lord  Treasurer, 
and  his  system  remained  unchanged.  '*  Though  our  Achan  is  cut  off," 
said  Eliot,  "  the  accursed  thing  remains." 

It  seemed  as  if  no  act  of  Charles  could  widen  the  breach  which 
his  reckless  lawlessness  had  made  between  himself  and  his  subjects. 
Bat  there  was  one  thing  dearer  to  England  than  free  speech  in 
Parliament,  than  security  for  properly,  or  even  persona]  liljerty  ;  and 
that  one  thing  was,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day, "  the  Gospel."  The  gloom 
which  at  the  outset  of  this  reign  we  saw  settling  down  on  every  Puritan 
heart  had  deepened  with  each  succeeding  year.  The  great  struggle 
abroad  had  gone  more  and  more  against  Protestantism,  and  at  this 
moment  the  end  of  the  cause  seemed  to  have  come.  In  Germany 
Lutheran  andCalvinist  alike  lay  at  last  beneath  the  heel  of  the  Catholic 
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House  of  Austria.  The  fall  of  Rochelle  after  Buckingham's  death 
seemed  to  leave  the  Huguenots  of  France  at  the  feet  of  a  Roman 
Cardinal.  While  England  was  thrilling  with  eKcitement  at  the  thought 
ihat  her  own  hour  of  deadly  peril  might  come  again,  as  it  had  come 
in  the  year  of  the  Armada,  Charles  raised  Laud  lo  the  Bishopric  of 
London,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
To  the  excited  Protestantism  of  the  country,  Laud  and  the  Churchmen 
whom  he  headed  seemed  a  danger  really  more  formidable  than  the 
Popery  which  was  making  such  mighty  strides  abroad.  To  the  Puri- 
tans they  were  traitors  to  God  and  their  country  at  once.  Their  aim 
was  to  draw  the  Church  of  England  farther  away  from  Ihe  Protestant 
Churches  and  nearer  lo  the  Church  which  Protestants  regarded  as 
Babylon.  They  aped  Roman  ceremonies.  Cautiously  and  tentatively 
they  were  introducing  Roman  doctrine.  But  they  had  none  of  the 
sacerdotal  independence  which  Rome  had  at  any  rate  preserved. 
They  were  abject  in  their  dependence  on  the  Crown.  Their  gratitude 
for  the  royal  protection  which  enabled  them  to  defy  the  religious 
instincts  of  the  rt-alm  showed  itself  in  their  erection  of  the  most 
dangerous  pretensions  of  the  monarchy  into  religious  dc^mas. 
Archbishop  Whitgifl  declared  James  lo  have  been  inspired  by 
God,  They  preached  passive  obedience  to  the  worst  tyranny.  They 
declared  the  person  and  goods  of  the  subject  to  be  at  the  King's 
absolute  disposal.  They  were  turning  religion  into  a  systematic  attack 
on  English  libertj'.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  been  little  more  than  » 
knot  of  courtly  ecclesiastics,  for  the  mass  of  the  clergy,  like  iheg'  flocks, 
were  steady  Puritans  ;  but  the  energy  of  Laud,  and  the  patronage  of 
the  Court,  promised  a  speedy  increase  of  their  numbers  and  their 
power.  Sober  men  looki^  forward  to  a  day  when  every  pulpit  would 
be  ringing  with  exhortations  to  passive  obedience,  with  denunciations 
of  Calvinism  and  apologies  for  Rome.  Of  all  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  Eliot  was  least  fanatical  in  his  natural  bent,  but 
the  religious  crisis  swept  away  for  the  moment  all  other  thoughts  from 
his  mind.  "  Danger  enlarges  itself  in  so  great  a  measure,"  he  wrote 
from  the  couniry,  "  Ihat  nothing  but  Heaven  shrouds  us  from  despair." 
The  House  met  in  the  same  temper.  The  first  business  called  up  was 
that  of  religion.  "The  Gospel,"  Eliot  burst  forth,  "is  that  Truth  in 
which  this  kingdom  has  been  happy  through  a  long  and  rare  prosperity. 
This  ground,  therefore,  let  us  lay  for  a  foundation  of  our  building,  that 
that  Truth,  not  with  words,  but  with  actions  we  will  maintatnl" 
"There  is  a  ceremonj',"  he  went  on,  "  used  in  the  Eastern  Churches, 
of  sunding  at  the  repetition  of  the  Creed,  to  testify  their  purpose  to 
maintain  it,  not  only  with  their  bodies  upright,  but  with  their  swords  i 
drawn.  Give  me  leave  lo  call  that  a  custom  very  commendable!" 
The  Commons  answered  their  leader's  challenge  by  a  solemn  avowal. 
They  avowed  thai  ihey  held  for  miih  thai  sense  of  ihe  Articles  as  1 
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established  by  Parliament,  which  by  the  public  act  of  the  Church,  and 
the  general  and  current  exposition  of  the  writers  of  their  Church, 
had  been  delivered  unto  thenu    But  the  debates  over  religion  were 
saddenly  interrupted.    The  Commons,  who  had  deferred  all  grant  of 
customs  till  the  wrong  done  in  the  illegal  levy  of  them  was  re- 
dressed, had  summoned  the  farmers  of  those  dues  to  the  bar ;  but 
though  they  appeared,  they  pleaded  the  King's  command  as  a  ground 
for  their  refusaJ  to  answer.    The  House  was  proceeding  to  a  pro- 
test, when  the  Speaker  signified  that  he  had  received  an  order  to 
adjourn.     Dissolution  was  clearly  at  hand,  and  the  long-suppressed 
indignation  broke  out  in  a  scene  of  strange  disorder.    The  Speaker 
was  held  down  in  the  chair,  while  Eliot,  still  clinging  to  his  great 
principle  of  ministerial  responsibihty,  denounced  the  new  Treasurer 
as  the  adviser  of  the  measure.    "None  have  gone  about  to  break 
Parliaments,"  he  added  in  words  to  which  after  events  gave  a  terrible 
significance,  "  but  in  the  end  Parliaments  have  broken  them/'    The 
doors  were  locked,  and  in  spite  of  the  Speaker's  protests,  of  the 
repeated  knocking  of  the  usher  at  the  door,  and  of  the  gathering 
tumult  within  the  House  itself,  the  loud  "  Aye,  Aye  "  of  the  bulk  of 
the  members  supported  Eliot  in  his  last  vindication  of  English  liberty. 
By  successive  resolutions  the  Commons  declared  whomsoever  should 
bring  in  innovations  in  religion,  or  whatever  minister  endorsed  the 
levy  of  subsidies  not  granted  in  Parliament,  '^  a  capital  enemy  to  the 
iungdom  and  commonwealth,"  and  ever>'  subject  voluntarily  complying 
v^ith  illegal  acts  and  demands  "3.  betrayer  of  the  liberty  of  England 
and  an  enemy  of  the  same." 

■•ction  IV.— New  Enfrland. 

[Auikorilus, — The  admirable  account  of  American  c^jloni/ation  ((iven  by 
^r.  Bancroft  (**  History  of  the  United  States '';  may  \nz  corrected  in  vime 
f^nts  of  detail  by  Mr.  (ikuxlinei^s  History.  For  I^u'l  hirnvrlf,  v.*e  hi»  re- 
Xkiarkable  "Diary"  and  his  Correspomlence.  His  work  at  I^mtieth  in 
^lescribed  in  Prynne's  scarriloos  '*  Canterbury's  D'y»m."]  (\f r.  IhtyWs  \it^tV 
* '  The  Ei^lish  in  America  "  has  appeared  since  ihiji  list  was'Jrawn  up. — Ko.; 

The  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  1629  marked  the  darkest  hour 

^Df  Protestantism,  whether  in  England  or  in  the  world  at  l;ir;;e.     f/ut  it 

"^vas  in  this  hour  of  despair  that   the   Puritans   won  tlicir  nobl«'-*.t 

"triumph.      They  "turned,"  to  use  Canning's  words  iu  a  i'*x  truer  and 

^[rander  sense  than  that  which  he  gave  to  tli«:iji,  they  "lurri'rd  to 

*%he  New  World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  <)\<\/'     \\  was  **,\it\\»',\  \\if. 

^ears  of  tyranny  which  followed  the  «'.?ov:  <A  the  third  i'arJ.a'iKrfji  of 

Charles  that  a  great  Puritan  emigration  fouud^A  the  Stat*  i  #/f  tit-w 

Sngland. 

The  Puritans  were  far  from  Ixrir;^  the  ^^rl*  ^»  ninotty^  th*;  Li,y\hh 
^onists  of  North  America.     There  v^o-.  ]**:*■  ,ii  'h*-  «  .m 'JilJ^-^-*ll'«:sJ 
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which  attended  the  first  discovery  of  the  Western  world  which  pro- 
mised well  for  freedom ;  its  earliest  result,  indeed,   was  to  give  an 
enormous  impulse  to  the  most  bigoted  and  tyrannical  among  the 
powers  of  Europe,  and  to  pour  the  wealth  of  Mexico  and  Peru  into  the 
treasury  of  Spain.      But  while  the  Spanish  galleons  traversed  the 
Southern  seas,  and  Spanish  settlers  claimed  the  southern  part  of  the 
great  continent  for  the  Catholic  crown,  a  happy  instinct  drew  English- 
men    to  the  ruder  and  more  barren   districts  along  the   shore  of 
Northern  America.     England  had  reached  the  mainland  even  earlier 
than  Spain,  for  before  Columbus  touched  its  shores  Sebastian  Cabot, 
a  seaman  of  Genoese  blood  bom  and  bred  in  England,  sailed  with  an 
English  crew  from  Bristol  in  1497,  and  pushed  along  the  coast  of 
America  to  the  south  as  far  as  Florida,  and  northward  as  high  as 
Hudson's  Bay.     But  no  Englishman  followed  on  the  track  of  this  bold 
adventurer  ;  and  while  Spain  built  up  her  empire  in  the  N  ew  World, 
the   English   seamen  reaped  a  humbler  harvest  in  the  fisheries  of 
Newfoundland.     It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  thoughts 
of  Englishmen  turned  again  to  the  New  World.    The  dream  of  finding 
a  passage  to  Asia  by  a  voyage  round  the  northern  coast  of  the  American 
continent  drew  a  west-country  seaman,  Martin  Frobisher,  to  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  and  the  news  which  he  brought  back  of  the  existence  of 
gold  mines  there  set  adventurers  cruising  among  the  icebergs  of 
Baffin's  Bay.      Luckily  the  quest  of  gold  proved  a  vain  one  ;  and  the 
nobler  spirits  among  those  who  had  engaged  in  it  turned  to  plans  of 
colonization.      But   the  country',   vexed  by  long  winters  and  thinly 
peopled  by  warlike  tribes  of  Indians,  gave  a  rough  welcome  to  the 
earlier  colonists.      After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  form  a  settlement,  Sir 
Humphry  Gilbert,  one  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  his  time,  turned  home- 
wards again,  to  find  his  fate  in  the  stormy  seas.     "  We  are  as  near  to 
Heaven  by  sea  as  by  land,"  were  the  famous  words  he  was  heard  to 
utter,  ere  the  light  of  his  little  bark  was  lost  for  ever  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night.      An  expedition  sent  by  his  half-brother.  Sir  Waher 
Ralegh,  explored  Pamlico  Sound ;  and  the  country  they  discovered, 
a  country  where,  in  their  poetic  fancy,  "  men  lived  after  the  manner 
of  the  Golden  Age,"  received  from  Elizabeth,  the  Virgin  Queen,  the 
name  of  Virginia.     The  introduction  of  tobacco  and  of  the  potato  into 
Europe  dates  from  Ralegh's  discovery ;  but  the  energy  of  his  settlers 
was  distracted  by  the  delusive  dream  of  gold,  the  hostility  of  the  native 
tribes  drove  them  from  the  coast,  and  it  is  through  the  gratitude  of 
later  times  for  what  he  strove  to  do,  rather  than  for  what  he  did,  that 
Raleigh,  the  capital  of  North  Carolina,  preserves  his  name.     The  first 
permanent  settlement  on  the  Chesapeake  was  effected  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  its  success  was  due  to  the  convic- 
tion of  the  settlers  that  the  secret  of  the  New  World's  conquest  lay 
simply  in  labour.  Among  the  hundred  and  five  colonists  who  originally 


landed,  forty-eight  were  gentlemen,  and  only  twelve  were  tillers  of  the 
soiL  Their  leader,  John  Smith,  however,  not  only  explored  the  v 
bay  of  Chesapeake  and  discovered  ihe  Potomac  and  ihe  Susquehannah, 
but  held  the  little  company  together  In  the  face  of  famine  and  desertion 
till  the  colonists  had  learnt  the  lesson  of  toil.  In  his  letters  to  the 
colonizers  at  home  he  set  resolutely  aside  the  dream  of  gold.  "  Nothing 
is  lo  be  expected  ihence,"  he  wrote  of  the  new  country,  "but  by 
labour  1 "  and  supplies  of  labourers,  aided  by  a  wise  allotment  of  lands 
lo  each  colonist,  secured  after  five  years  of  struggle  the  fortunes  of 
Virginia.  "  Men  fell  to  building  houses  and  planting  com  ; "  the  very 
streets  of  Jamestown,  as  their  capital  was  called  from  the  reigning 
sovereign,  were  sown  with  tobacco ;  and  in  fifteen  years  the  colony 
numbered  live  thousand  souls. 

The  laws  and  representative  institutions  of  England  were  first  int 
duced  into  the  New  World  in  the  settlement  of  Virginia  ;  some  years 
later  a  principle  as  unknown  to  England  as  it  was  to  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  found  its  home  in  another  colony,  which  received  its  na 
of  Maryland  from  Henrietta  Maria,  the  Queen  of  Charles  the  First. 
Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Stuart  counsellors, 
was  forced  by  his  conversion  lo  Catholicism  to  seek  a  shelter  for 
himself  and  colonists  of  his  new  faith  in  the  district  across  the  Potomac, 
and  round  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake.  As  a  purely  Catholic  settle- 
ment was  impossible,  he  resolved  lo  open  the  new  colony  to  men  o' 
every  failh.  "No  person  within  this  province,"  ran  the  earlies 
law  of  Maryland,  "  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  ii 
any  ways  troubled,  molested,  or  discountenanced  for  his  ur  he 
religion,  or  in  ihe  free  exercise  thereof."  Long  however  before  Lord 
Baltimore's  settlement  in  Maryland,  only  a  few  years  indeed  after 
the  settlement  of  Smith  in  Virginia,  the  church  of  Brownisi  or  Inde- 
pendent refugees,  whom  we  saw  driven  in  the  reign  of  Jame; 
Amsterdam,  had  resolved  to  quit  Holland  and  find  a  home  in 
wilds  of  the  New  World.  They  were  little  disheartened  by  the  tidings 
of  suffering  which  came  from  the  Virginian  settlement.  "We  are  well 
weaned,"  wrote  their  minister,  John  Robinson,  "from  the  delicate 
milk  of  the  mother-country,  and  Inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange 
land  ;  the  people  are  industrious  and  frugal.  We  are  knit  together 
as  a  body  in  a  most  sacred  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the  violation 
whereof  we  make  great  conscience,  and  by  virtue  whereof  we  hold 
ourselves  strictly  tied  to  all  care  of  each  other's  good  and  of  the  whole. 
It  is  not  with  us  as  with  men  whom  small  things  can  discourage." 
Returning  from  Holland  lo  Southampton,  they  started  in  two  small 
vessels  for  the  new  land  :  but  one  of  these  soon  put  back,  and  only 
its  companion,  the  Mayflowir,  a  baric  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  loi 
with  forty-one  emigrants  and  iheir  families  on  board,  persisted  in  pi 
secuting  its  voyage.     The  little  company  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers," 
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after-times  loved  to  call  them,  landed  on  the  barren  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  a  spot  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Plymouth,  in 
memory  of  the  last  English  port  at  which  they  touched.  They  had 
soon  to  face  the  long  hard  winter  of  the  north,  to  bear  sickness 
and  famine  :  even  when  these  years  of  toil  and  suffering  had  passed 
there  was  a  time  when  "  they  knew  not  at  night  where  to  have  a  bit  in 
the  morning."  Resolute  and  industrious  as  they  were,  their  progress 
was  very  slow ;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  they  numbered  only  three 
hundred  souls.  But  small  as  it  was,  the  colony  was  now  firmly  esta- 
blished and  the  struggle  for  mere  existence  was  over.  "  Let  it  not  be 
grievous  unto  you/'  some  of  their  brethren  had  written  from  England 
to  the  poor  emigrants  in  the  midst  of  their  suflTerings,  "  that  you  have 
been  instrumental  to  break  the  ice  for  others.  The  honour  shall  be 
yours  to  the  world's  end." 

From  the  moment  of  their  establishment  the  eyes  of  the  English 
Puritans  were  fixed  on  the  little  Puritan  settlement  in  North  America. 
Through  the  early  years  of  Charles  projects  were  canvassed  for  a  new 
settlement  beside  the  little  Plymouth ;  and  the  aid  which  the  mer- 
chants of  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  gave  to  the  realization  of  this  project 
was  acknowledged  in  the  name  of  its  capital.  At  the  moment  when 
he  was  dissolving  his  third  Parliament,  Charles  granted  the  charter 
which  established  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  by  the  Puritans  at 
large  the  grant  was  at  once  regarded  as  a  Providential  calL  Out  of 
the  failure  of  their  great  constitutional  struggle,  and  the  pressing 
danger  to  "  godliness "  in  England,  rose  the  dream  of  a  land  in  the 
West  where  religion  and  liberty  could  find  a  safe  and  lasting  home. 
The  Parliament  was  hardly  dissolved,  when  "conclusions"  for  the 
establishment  of  a  great  colony  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  were 
circulating  among  gentry  and  traders,  and  descriptions  of  the  new 
country  of  Massachusetts  were  talked  over  in  every  Puritan  household. 
The  proposal  was  welcomed  with  the  quiet,  stem  enthusiasm  which 
marked  the  temper  of  the  time  ;  but  the  words  of  a  well-known  emi- 
grant show  how  hard  it  was  even  for  the  sternest  enthusiasts  to  tear 
themselves  from  their  native  land.  "  I  shall  call  that  my  coimtry,** 
said  the  younger  Winthrop,  in  answer  to  feelings  of  this  sort,  "where  I 
may  most  glorify  God  and  enjoy  the  presence  of  my  dearest  friends." 
The  answer  was  accepted,  and  the  Puritan  emigration  b^an  on  a 
scale  such  as  England  had  never  before  seen.  The  two  hundred  who 
first  sailed  for  Salem  were  soon  followed  by  John  Winthrop  with  eight 
hundred  men  ;  and  seven  hundred  more  followed  ere  the  first  year  of  the 
king's  personal  rule  had  run  its  course.  Nor  were  the  emigrants,  like 
the  earlier  colonists  of  the  South,  "  broken  men,"  adventurers,  bank- 
rupts, criminals;  or  simply  poor  men  and  artisans,  like  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  the  Mayflower.  They  were  in  great  part  men  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  middle  classes  ;  some  of  them  men  of  large  landed  estate, 
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some  zealous  clergymen  like  Cotton,  Hooker,  and  Roger  Williams, 
some  shrewd  London  lawyers,  or  young  scholars  from  Oxford.  The 
bulk  were  God-fearing  farmers  from  Lincolnshire  and  the  Eastern 
counties.  They  desired  in  fact  "  only  the  best "  as  sharers  in  their 
enterprise ;  men  driven  forth  from  their  fatherland  not  by  earthly 
want,  or  by  the  greed  of  gold,  or  by  the  lust  of  adventure,  but  by  the 
fesu-  of  God,  and  the  zeal  for  a  godly  worship.  But  strong  as  was 
their  zeal,  it  was  not  without  a  wrench  that  they  tore  themselves 
from  their  English  homes.  "  Farewell,  dear  England !  **  was  the  cry 
which  burst  from  the  first  little  company  of  emigrants  as  its  shores 
faded  from  their  sight.  "  Our  hearts,"  wrote  Winthrop*s  followers  to 
the  brethren  whom  they  had  left  behind,  "  shall  be  fountains  of  tears 
for  your  everlasting  welfare,  when  we  shall  be  in  our  poor  cottages  in 
the  wilderness." 

During  the  next  two  years,  as  the  sudden  terror  which  had  found  so 
violent  an  outlet  in  Eliot's  warnings  died  for  the  moment  away, 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  emigration.  But  the  measures  of  Laud  soon 
revived  the  panic  of  the  Puritans.  The  shrewdness  of  James  had  read 
the  very  heart  of  the  man  when  Buckingham  pressed  for  his  first 
advancement  to  the  see  of  St.  David's.  "  He  hath  a  restless  spirit,"  said 
the  old  King,  "  which  cannot  see  when  things  are  well,  but  loves  to 
toss  and  change,  and  to  bring  matters  to  a  pitch  of  reformation  floating 
in  his  own  brain.  Take  him  with  you,  but  by  my  soul  you  will  repent 
it"  Cold,  pedantic,  superstitious  as  he  was  (he  notes  in  his  diary  the 
entry  of  a  robin-redbreast  into  his  study  as  a  matter  of  grave  moment), 
William  Laud  rose  out  of  the  mass  of  court-prelates  by  his  industry, 
his  personal  unselfishness,  his  remarkable  capacity  for  administration. 
At  a  later  period,  when  immersed  in  State-business,  he  found  time 
to  acquire  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  commercial  affairs  that  the 
London  merchants  themselves  owned  him  a  master  in  matters  of  trade. 
Of  statesmanship  indeed  he  had  none.  But  Laud's  influence  was  really 
derived  from  the  unity  of  his  purpose.  He  directed  all  the  power  of  a 
clear,  narrow  mind  and  a  dogged  will  to  the  realization  of  a  single  aim. 
His  resolve  was  to  raise  the  Church  of  England  to  what  he  conceived 
to  be  its  real  position  as  a  branch,  though  a  reformed  branch,  of  the 
great  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world  ;  protesting  alike  against 
the  innovations  of  Rome  and  the  innovations  of  Calvin,  and  basing  its 
doctrines  and  usages  on  those  of  the  Christian  communion  in  the  cen- 
turies which  preceded  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  The  first  step  in  the 
realization  of  such  a  theory  was  the  severance  of  whatever  ties  had 
hitherto  united  the  English  Church  to  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the 
Continent  In  Laud's  view  episcopal  succession  was  of  the  essence  of 
a  Church,  and  by  their  rejection  of  bishops,  the  Lutheran  and  Calvin- 
istic  Churches  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  had  ceased  to  be  Churches 
at  alL    The  freedom  of  worship  therefore  which  had  been  allowed  to 
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the  Huguenot  refugees  from  France,  or  the  Walloons  from  Flanders, 
was  suddenly  withdrawn  ;  and  the  requirement  of  conformity  with  the 
Anglican  ritual  drove  them  in  crowds  from  the  southern  ports  to  sedc 
toleration  in  Holland.  The  same  conformity  was  required  from  the 
English' soldiers  and  merchants  abroad,  who  had  hitherto  attended 
without  scruple  the  services  of  the  Calvinistic  churches.  The  English 
ambassador  in  Paris  was  forbidden  to  visit  the  Huguenot  conventicle 
at  Charenton.  As  Laud  drew  further  from  the  Protestants  of  the  Con- 
tinent, he  drew,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  nearer  to  Rome.  His 
theory  owned  Rome  as  a  true  branch  of  the  Church,  though  severed 
from  that  of  England  by  errors  and  innovations  against  which  Laud 
vigorously  protested.  But  with  the  removal  of  these  obstacles  retinion 
would  naturally  follow,  and  his  dream  was  that  of  bridging  over  the 
gulf  which  ever  since  the  Reformation  had  parted  the  two  Churches. 
The  secret  offer  of  a  cardinal's  hat  proved  Rome's  sense  that  Laud 
was  doing  his  work  for  her ;  while  his  rejection  of  it,  and  his  own 
reiterated  protestations,  prove  equally  that  he  was  doing  it  uncon- 
sciously. Union  with  the  great  body  of  Catholicism,  indeed,  he 
regarded  as  a  work  which  only  time  could  bring  about,  but  for  which 
he  could  prepare  the  Church  of  England  by  raising  it  to  a  higher 
standard  of  Catholic  feeling  and  Catholic  practice.  The  great  ob- 
stacle in  his  way  was  the  Puritanism  of  nine-tenths  of  the  English 
people,  and  on  Puritanism  he  made  war  without  mercy.  No  sooner 
had  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  English  Church,  than  he  turned  the  High  Commission  into  a 
standing  attack  on  the  Puritan  ministers.  Rectors  and  vicars  were 
scolded,  suspended,  deprived  for  "  Gospel  preaching."  TTie  use  of 
the  surplice,  and  the  ceremonies  most  offensive  to  Puritan  feeling,  were 
enforced  in  every  parish.  The  lectures  founded  in  towns,  which  were 
the  favourite  posts  of  Puritan  preachers,  were  rigorously  suppressed. 
They  found  a  refuge  among  the  country  gentlemen,  and  the  Archbishop 
withdrew  from  the  country  gentlemen  the  privilege  of  keeping  chap- 
lains, which  they  had  till  then  enjoyed.  As  parishes  became  vacant 
the  High  Church  bishops  had  long  been  filling  them  with  men  who 
denounced  Calvinism,  and  declared  passive  obedience  to  the  sovereign 
to  be  part  of  the  law  of  God.  The  Puritans  soon  felt  the  stress  of  this 
process,  and  endeavoured  to  meet  it  by  buying  up  the  appropriations 
of  livings,  and  securing  through  feoffees  a  succession  of  Protestant 
ministers  in  the  parishes  of  which  they  were  patrons :  but  Laud  cited 
the  feoffees  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  roughly  put  an  end  to 
them.  Nor  was  the  persecution  confined  to  the  clergy.  Under  the  two 
last  reigns  the  small  pocket-Bibles  called  the  Geneva  Bibles  had  become 
universally  popular  amongst  English  laymen  ;  but  their  marginal  notes 
were  found  to  savour  of  Calvinism,  and  their  importation  was  pro- 
hibited.   The  habit  of  receiving  the  communion  in  a  sitting  posture 
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had  become  common,  but  kneeling  was  now  enforced,  and  hundreds 
were  exconmiunicated  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  injunction.  A 
more  galling  means  of  annoyance  was  found  in  the  different  views  of 
the  two  religious  parties  on  the  subject  of  Sunday.  The  Puritans 
identified  the  Lord's  day  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  transferred  to 
the  one  the  strict  observances  which  were  required  for  the  other.  The 
Laudian  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  it  simply  as  one  among 
the  holidays  of  the  Church,  and  encouraged  their  flocks  in  the  pastimes 
and  recreations  after  service  which  had  been  common  before  the 
Reformation.  The  Crown  under  James  had  taken  part  with  the  High 
Churchmen,  and  had  issued  a  *'  Book  of  Sports  "  which  recommended 
certain  games  as  lawful  and  desirable  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  Parlia- 
ment, as  might  be  expected,  was  stoutly  on  the  other  side,  and  had 
forbidden  Sunday  pastimes  by  statute.  The  general  religious  sense  of 
the  country  was  undoubtedly  tending  to  a  stricter  observance  of  the 
day,  when  Laud  brought  the  contest  to  a  sudden  issue.  He  summoned 
the  Chief-Justice,  Richardson,  who  had  enforced  the  statute  in  the 
western  shires,  to  the  Council-table,  and  rated  him  so  violently  that  the 
old  man  came  out  complaining  he  had  been  all  but  choked  by  a  pair  of 
lawn  sleeves.  He  then  ordered  every  minister  to  read  the  declaration 
in  favour  of  Sunday  pastimes  from  the  pulpit.  One  Puritan  minister 
had  the  wit  to  obey,  and  to  close  the  reading  with  the  significant  hint, 
"  You  have  heard  read,  good  people,  both  the  commandment  of  God 
and  the  commandment  of  man.  Obey  which  you  please."  But  the 
bulk  refused  to  comply  with  the  Archbishop's  will  The  result  followei 
at  which  Laud  no  doubt  had  aimed.  Puritan  ministers  were  cited 
before  the  High  Commission,  and  silenced  or  deprived.  In  the 
diocese  of  Norwich  alone  thirty  parochial  ministers  were  expelled 

from  their  cures. 

The  suppression  of  Puritanism  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  was  only  a 
preliminary  to  the  real  work  on  which  the  Archbishop's  mind  was  set, 
the  preparation  for  Catholic  reunion  by  the  elevation  of  the  clergy  to 
a  Catholic  standard  in  doctrine  and  ritual.  Laud  publicly  avowed  his 
preference  of  an  unmarried  to  a  married  priesthood.  Some  of  the 
bishops,  and  a  large  part  of  the  new  clergy  who  occupied  the  posts 
from  which  the  Puritan  ministers  had  been  driven,  advocated  doctrines 
and  customs  which  the  Reformers  had  denounced  as  sheer  Papistry  ; 
the  practice,  for  instance,  of  auricular  confession,  a  Real  Presence  in 
the  Sacrament,  or  prayers  for  the  dead.  One  prelate,  Montague,  w;is 
earnest  for  reconciliation  with  Rome.  Another,  Goodman,  died  acknow- 
ledging himself  a  Papist.  Meanwhile  Laud  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
to  raise  the  civil  and  political  status  of  the  clergy  to  the  point  which  it 
had  reached  ere  the  fatal  blow  of  the  Reformation  fell  on  the  priest- 
hood.. Among  the  archives  of  his  see  lies  a  large  and  costly  volume  in 
vellum,  containing  a  copy  of  such  records  in  the  Tower  as  concerned 
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the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  Its  compilation  was  entered  in  the 
Archbishop*s  diary  as  one  among  the  "twenty-one  things  which  I 
have  projected  to  do  if  God  bless  me  in  them/'  and  as  among  the 
fifteen  to  which  before  his  fall  he  had  been  enabled  to  add  his 
emphatic  ''  done."  The  power  of  the  Bishops'  Courts,  which  had  long 
fallen  into  decay,  revived  under  his  patronage.  In  1656  he  was  aMe 
to  induce  the  King  to  raise  a  prelate,  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  to  the 
highest  civil  post  in  the  realm,  that  of  Lord  High  Treasurer.  "No 
Churchman  had  it  since  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,"  Laud  comments 
proudly.  "  I  pray  God  bless  him  to  carry  it  so  that  the  Church  may 
have  honour,  and  the  State  service  and  content  by  it.  And  now,  iif 
the  Church  will  not  hold  up  themselves,  under  God  I  can  do  no  more." 
As  he  aimed  at  a  more  Catholic  standard  of  doctrine  in  the  clergy,  so 
he  aimed  at  a  nearer  approach  to  the  pomp  of  Catholicism  in  fmblic 
worship.  His  conduct  in  his  own  house  at  Lambeth  brings  out  with 
singular  vividness  the  reckless  courage  with  which  he  threw  himself 
across  the  religious  instincts  of  a  time  when  the  spiritual  aspect  of 
worship  was  overpowering  in  most  men's  minds  its  aesthetic  and  devo- 
tional sides.  Men  noted  as  a  fatal  omen  the  accident  which  marked 
his  first  entry  into  Lambeth  ;  for  the  overladen  ferry-boat  upset  in  the 
passage  of  the  river,  and  though  the  horses  and  servants  were  saved, 
the  Archbishop's  coach  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames.  But 
no  omen,  carefully  as  he  might  note  it,  brought  a  moment's  hesitation 
to  the  bold,  narrow  mind  of  the  new  Primate.  His  first  act,  he  boasted, 
was  the  setting  about  a  restoration  of  his  chapel ;  and,  as  Laud  managed 
it,  his  restoration  was  the  simple  undoing  of  all  that  had  been  done 
there  by  his  predecessors  since  the  Reformation.  The  chapel  of 
Lambeth  House  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  eccle- 
siastical buildings  of  the  time  ;  it  had  seen  the  daily  worship  of 
every  Primate  since  Cranmer,  and  was  a  place  "  whither  many  of  the 
nobility,  judges,  clergy,  and  persons  of  all  sorts,  as  well  strangers  as 
natives,  resorted."  But  all  pomp  of  worship  had  gradually  passed 
away  from  it.  Under  Cranmer  the  stained  glass  was  dashed  fix>m  its 
windows.  In  Elizabeth's  time  the  communion  table  was  moved  into 
the  middlt  of  the  chapel,  and  the  credence  table  destroyed.  Under 
James  Archbishop  Abbot  put  the  finishing  stroke  on  all  attempts  at  a 
high  ceremonial.  The  cope  was  no  longer  used  as  a  special  vestment 
in  the  communion.  The  Primate  and  his  chaplains  forbore  to  bow  at 
the  name  of  Christ.  The  organ  and  choir  were  alike  abolished,  and 
the  service  reduced  to  a  simplicity  which  would  have  satisfied  Calvin. 
To  Laud  the  state  of  the  chapel  seemed  intolerable.  With  charac- 
teristic energy  he  aided  with  his  own  hands  in  the  replacement  of  the 
painted  glass  in  its  windows,  and  racked  his  wits  in  piecing  the  frag- 
ments together.  The  glazier  was  scandalized  by  the  Primate's  express 
command  to  repair  and  set  up  again  the  "  broken  crucifix  "  in  the  east 
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window.  The  holy  table  was  removed  from  the  centre,  and  set  altar- 
wise  against  the  eastern  wall,  with  a  cloth  of  arras  behind  it,  on  which 
was  embroidered  the  history  of  the  Last  Supper.  The  elaborate 
woodwork  of  the  screen,  the  rich  copes  of  the  chaplain,  the  silver 
candlesticks,  the  credence  table,  the  organ  and  the  choir,  the  stately 
ritual,  the  bowings  at  the  sacred  name,  the  genuflexions  to  the  altar, 
made  the  chapel  at  last  such  a  model  of  worship  as  Laud  desired.  If 
he  could  not  exact  an  equal  pomp  of  devotion  in  other  quarters,  he 
exacted  as  much  as  he  could.  Bowing  to  the  altar  was  introduced 
into  all  catl^edral  churches.  A  royal  injunction  ordered  the  removal 
of  the  communion  table,  which  for  the  last  half-centur>'  or  more  had 
in  almost  every  parish  church  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  back  to 
its  pre-Reformation  position  in  the  chancel,  and  secured  it  from  pro- 
famation  by  a  raiL  The  removal  implied,  and  was  understood  to  imply, 
a  recognition  of  the  Real  Presence,  and  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  which 
Englishmen  generally  held  about  the  Lord's  Supper.  But,  strenuous 
as  was  the  resistance  Laud  encountered,  his  pertinacity  and  severity 
warred  it  down.  Parsons  who  denounced  the  change  from  their  pulpits 
were  fined,  imprisoned,  and  deprived  of  their  benefices.  Church- 
wardens who  refused  or  delayed  to  obey  the  injunction  were  rated  at 
the  Commission-table,  and  frightened  into  compliance. 

In  their  last  Remonstrance  to  the  King  the  Commons  had  denounced 
Laud  as  the  chief  assailant  of  the  Protestant  character  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  and  every  year  of  his  Primacy  showed  him  bent  upon  justify- 
ing the  accusation.  His  policy  was  no  longer  the  purely  conservative 
policy  of  Parker  or  Whitgift  ;  it  was  aggressive  and  revolutionar)-. 
His  "new  counsels"  threw  whatever  force  there  was  in  the  feeling  of 
conservatism  into  the  hands  of  the  Puritan,  for  it  was  the  Puritan  who 
now  seemed  to  be  defending  the  old  character  of  the  Church  of  Kngland 
against  its  Primate's  attacks.  But  backed  as  Laud  was  by  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  the  struggle  became  more  hopeless  every  day.  While 
the  Catholics  owned  that  they  had  never  enjoyed  a  like  tranquillity, 
while  the  fines  for  recusancy  were  reduced,  and  their  worship  suffered 
to  go  on  in  private  houses,  the  Puritan  saw  his  ministers  silenced  or 
deprived,  his  Sabbath  profaned,  the  most  sacred  act  of  his  worship 
brought  near,  as  he  fancied,  to  the  Roman  mass.  Roman  doctrine 
met  him  from  the  pulpit,  Roman  practices  met  him  in  the  Church. 
We  can  hardly  wonder  that  with  such  a  world  around  them  "  godly 
people  in  England  began  to  apprehend  a  special  hand  of  Providence 
in  raising  this  plantation  '*  in  Massachusetts  ;  "  and  their  hearts  were 
generally  stirred  to  come  over."  It  was  in  vain  th«it  weaker  men 
returned  to  bring  news  of  hardships  and  dangers,  and  told  how  two 
hundred  of  the  new  comers  had  perished  with  their  first  winter.  A 
letter  from  Winthrop  told  how  the  rest  toiled  manfully  on.  "  \Vc  now 
enjoy  God  and  Jesus  Christ,"  he  wrote  to  those  at  home,  *'  and  is  not 
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that  enough  ?    I  thank  God  I  like  so  well  to  be  here  as  I  do  not  re|>ent 
my  coming.    I  would  not  have  altered  my  course  though  I  had  fore- 
seen all  these  afflictions.     I  never  had  more  content  of  mind.*    Witb 
the  strength  and  manliness  of  Puritanism,  its  bigotry  and  narrownes 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  too.     Roger  Williams,  a  young  minister  who 
held  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  conscience,  was  driven  from  the  new 
settlement,  to  become  a  preacher  among  the  settlers  of  Rhode  Island. 
The  bitter  resentment  stirred  in  the  emigrants  by  persecution  at  home 
was  seen  in  their  rejrction  of  Episcopacy  and  their  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    The  intensity  of  its  religions 
sentiments  turned  the  colony  into  a  theocracy.    "  To  the  end  that  the 
body  of  the  Commons  may  be  preserved  of  honest  and  good  men,  it 
was  ordered  and  agreed  that  for  the  time  to  come  no  man  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  body  politic  but  such  as  are  members 
of  some  of  the  churches  within  the  bounds  of  the  same."    As  the  con- 
test grew  hotter  at  home  the  number  of  Puritan  emigrants  rose  fiut 
Three  thousand  new  colonists  arrived  from  England  in  a  single  ytai. 
The  growing  stream  of  emigrants  marks  the  terrible  pressure  of  the 
time.     Between  the  sailing  of  Winthrop*s  expedition  and  the  assembly 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  the  space,  that  is,  of  ten  or  eleven  years, 
two  hundred  emigrant  ships  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  twenty 
thousand  Englishmen  had  found  a  refuge  in  the  West. 
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Section  v.— The  Personal  GoTemment.    16SO— 1640. 

\AuthoritUs. — For  the  general  events  of  the  time,  see  previous  sectioBS. 
The  **  Strafford  Letters,"  and  the  Calendars  of  Domestic  State  Papers  for  this 
period  give  its  real  history.  "Baillie's  Letters  "tell  the  story  of  the  Scotdi 
rising.  Generally,  Scotch  affairs  may  l)e  studied  in  Mr.  Burton's  "  Histofjof 
Scotland."  Portraits  of  Weston,  and  most  of  the  statesmen  of  this  period,  msy 
be  found  in  the  earlier  part  of  Clarendon's  '*  History  of  the  Rebellioo."] 

At  the  opening  of  his  third  Parliament  Charles  had  hinted  in 
ominous  words  that  the  continuance  of  Parliament  at  all  depended  00 
its  compliance  with  his  will.  "  If  you  do  not  your  duty,**  said  the 
King,  "  mine  would  then  order  me  to  use  those  other  means  whid 
God  has  put  into  my  hand."  The  threat,  however,  failed  to  break  the 
resistance  of  the  Commons,  and  the  ominous  words  passed  into  a 
settled  policy.  "  We  have  showed,"  said  a  proclamation  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  dissolution  of  the  Houses,  "by  our  frequent  meeting  oor 
people,  our  love  to  the  use  of  Parliament ;  yet,  the  late  abuse  having 
for  the  present  driven  us  unwillingly  out  of  that  course,  we  shall  account 
it  presumption  for  any  to  prescribe  any  time  unto  us  for  Parliament' 

No  Parliament  in  fact  met  for  eleven  years.  But  it  would  be  unfair 
to  charge  the  King  at  the  outset  of  this  period  with  any  definite 
scheme  of  establishing  a  tyranny,  or  of  changing  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  older  constitution  of  the  realm.    He  "  hated  the  veiy 
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name  of  Parliaments,"  but  in  spite  of  his  hate  he  had  as  yet  no  settled 
purpose  of  abolishing  them.  His  belief  was  that  England  would  in 
lime  recover  its  senses,  and  that  then  Parliament  might  re-assemble 
without  inconvenience  to  the  Crown.  In  the  interval,  however  long  it 
might  be,  he  proposed  to  govern  single-handed  by  the  use  ofihosc 
which  God  had  put  into  his  hands."  Resistance,  indeed,  he 
was  resolved  to  put  down,  The  leaders  of  (he  popular  parly  in  the 
last  Parliament  were  thrown  into  prison  ;  and  Eliot  died,  the  first 
martyr  of  English  liberty,  in  the  Tower,  Men  were  forbidden  to  speak 
of  the  reassembling  of  a  ParliamenL  But  here  the  King  stopped.  The 
opportunity  which  might  have  suggested  dreams  of  organized  despotism 
to  a  Richelieu,  suggested  only  means  of  liMing  his  Exchequer  to  Charles. 
He  had  in  truth  neither  the  grander  nor  the  meaner  instincts  of  a  born 
tyrant.  He  did  not  seek  to  gain  an  absolute  power  over  his  people, 
because  he  believed  that  his  absolute  power  was  already  a  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  He  set  up  no  standing  army  Co  secure  it, 
partly  because  he  was  poor,  but  yet  more  because  his  faith  in  his 
position  was  such  that  he  never  dreamed  of  any  effectual  resistance. 
His  expedients  for  freeing  the  Crown  from  that  dependence  on 
Parliaments  against  which  his  pride  as  a  sovereign  revolted  were 
simply  peace  and  economy.  To  secure  the  first  he  sacrificed  an 
opportunity  greater  than  ever  his  father  had  trodden  under  foot.  The 
fortunes  of  the  great  struggle  in  Germany  were  suddenly  reversed  at  this 
juncture  by  the  appearance  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  with  a  Swedish  army, 
in  the  heart  of  Germany.  Tilly  was  defeated  and  slain  ;  the  Catholic 
League  humbledin  the  dust  ;  Munich,  the  capital  of  its  Bavarian  leader, 
occupied  by  the  Swedish  army,  and  the  Lutheran  princes  of  North 
Germany  freed  from  the  pressure  of  the  Imperial  soldiery  ;  while  the 
Emperor  himself,  trembling  within  the  walls  of  Vienna,  was  driven  to  call 
for  aid  from  Wallensiein,  an  adventurer  whose  ambition  he  dreaded,  but 
whose  army  could  alone  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Protestant  conqueror. 
The  ruin  that  James  had  wrought  was  suddenly  averted  ;  but  the 
victories  of  Protestantism  had  no  more  power  to  draw  Charles  out  of 
the  petty  circle  of  his  politics  at  home  than  its  defeats' had  had  power  to 
draw  James  out  of  the  circle  of  his  imbecile  diplomacy.  When  Gustavus, 
on  the  point  of  invading  Germany,  appealed  for  aid  to  England  and 
France,  Charles,  left  penniless  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
resolved  on  a  policy  of  peace,  withdrew  his  ships  from  the  Baltic, 
and  opened  negotiations  with  Spain,  which  brought  about  a  treaty 
on  the  virtual  basis  of  an  abandonment  of  the  Palatinate.  Ill  luck 
clung  to  him  in  peace  as  in  war.  The  treaty  was  hardly  concluded 
when  Gustavus  began  his  wonderful  career  of  victory.  Charles 
at  once  to  profit  by  his  success,  and  a  few  Scotch  and  English  regi- 
ments followed  Gustavus  in  his  reconquest  of  the  Palatinate.  Itut  the 
conqueror  demanded,  as  the  price  of  its  restoration  to  Frederick,  that 
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Charles  should  again  declare  war  upon  Spain  ;  and  this  was  a  price 
that  the  King  would  not  pay,  determined  as  he  was  not  to  phmge  into 
a  combat  which  would  again  force  him  to  summon  Parliament.  His 
whole  attention  was  absorbed  by  the  pressing  question  of  revenue. 
The  debt  was  a  large  one ;  and  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Crown, 
unaided  by  parliamentary  supplies,  was  inadequate  to  meet  its  ordinary 
expenditure.  Charles  himself  was  frugal  and  laborious;  and  the 
economy  of  Weston,  the  new  Lord  Treasurer,  whom  he  made  Earl  of 
Portland,  contrasted  advantageously  with  the  waste  and  extravagance 
of  the  government  under  Buckingham.  But  economy  failed  to  dose 
the  yawning  gulf  of  the  treasury,  and  the  course  into  which  Charks 
was  driven  by  the  financial  pressure  showed  with  how  wise  a  prescience 
the  Commons  had  fixed  on  the  point  of  arbitrary  taxation  as  the  chief 
danger  to  constitutional  freedom. 

It  is  curious  to  see  to  what  shifts  the  royal  pride  was  driven  in  its 
effort  at  once  to  fill  the  Exchequer,  and  yet  to  avoid,  as  far  as  it  could, 
any  direct  breach  of  constitutional  law  in  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  the 
sole  authority  of  the  Crown.  The  dormant  powers  of  the  prerogative 
were  strained  to  their  utmost.  The  right  of  the  Crown  to  force 
knighthood  on  the  landed  gentry  was  revived,  in  order  to  squceie. 
them  into  composition  for  the  refusal  of  it  Fines  were  levied  on 
them  for  the  redress  of  defects  in  their  title-deeds.  A  Commission  of 
the  Forests  exacted  large  sums  from  the  neighbouring  landowners  for 
their  encroachments  on  Crown  lands.  London,  the  special  object  of 
courtly  dislike,  on  account  of  its  stubborn  Puritanism,  was  brought 
within  the  sweep  of  royal  extortion  by  the  enforcement  of  an  illegal 
proclamation  which  James  had  issued,  prohibiting  its  extension.  Every 
house  throughout  the  large  suburban  districts  in  which  the  prohibition 
had  been  disregarded  was  only  saved  from  demolition  by  the  payment 
of  three  years'  rental  to  the  Crown.  Though  the  Catholics  were  no 
longer  troubled  by  any  active  persecution,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  was 
in  heart  a  Papist,  the  penury  of  the  Exchequer  forced  the  Crown  to 
maintain  the  old  system  of  fines  for  ''  recusancy.**  Vexatious  measures 
of  extortion  such  as  these  were  far  less  hurtful  to  the  State  than  the 
conversion  of  justice  into  a  means  of  supplying  the  royal  necessities 
by  means  of  the  Star  Chamber.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  King's 
Council  had  been  revived  by  Wolsey  as  a  check  on  the  nobles ;  and  it 
had  received  great  developement,  especially  on  the  side  of  criminal 
law,  during  the  Tudor  reigns.  Forgery,  perjury,  riot,  maintenance, 
fraud,  libel,  and  conspiracy,  were  the  chief  offences  cognizable  in  this 
court,  but  its  scope  extended  to  every  misdemeanor,  and  especially  to 
charges  where,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  common  law,  or  the  power 
of  offenders,  justice  was  baffled  in  the  lower  courts.  Its  process 
resembled  that  of  Chancery :  in  State  trials  it  acted  on  an  infonna- 
tion  laid  before  it  by  the  King's  Attorney.    Both  witnesses  and  accused 
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examined  on  oath  by  special  interrogatories,  and  the  Court  was 
at  liberty  to  adjudge  any  punishment  short  of  death.     However  dis- 
tinguished the  Star  Chamber  was  in  ordinary  cases  for  the  learning 
and  fieumess  of  its  judgements,  in  political  trials  it  was  impossible  to 
hope  for  exact  and  impartial  justice  from  a  tribunal  almost  entirely 
composed  of  privy  councillors.     The  possession  of  such  a  weapon 
would  have  been  fatal  to  liberty  under  a  great  tyrant ;  under  Charles  it 
was  turned  freely  to  the  profit  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  support  of 
arbitrary  rule.    Enormous  penalties  were  exacted  for  opposition  to  the 
royal  will,  and  though  the  fines  imposed  were  often  remitted,  they  served 
as  terrible  engines  of  oppression.    Fines  such  as  these  however  affected 
a  smaller  range  of  sufierers  than  the  financial  expedient  to  which  Weston 
had  recourse  in  the  renewal  of  monopolies.     Monopolies,  abandoned  by 
Elizabeth,  and  extinguished  by  Act  of  Parliament  under  James,  were 
again  set  on  foot,  and  on  a  scale  far  more  gigantic  than  had  been 
seen  before ;  the  companies  who  undertook  them  paying  a  fixed  duty 
on  their  profits  as  well  as  a  large  sum  for  the  original  concession  of 
the  monopoly.    Wine,  soap,  salt,  and  almost  every  article  of  domestic 
consumption  fell  into  the  hands  of  monopolists,  and  rose  in  price  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  profit  gained  by  the  Crown.    "  They  sup  in  our 
cup,"  Colepepper said  afterwards  in  the  Long  Parliament,"  they  dip  in 
our  dish,  they  sit  by  our  fire  ;  we  find  them  in  the  dye-fat,  the  wash 
bowls,  and  the  powdering  tub.     They  share  with  the  cutler  in  his  box. 
They  have  marked  and  sealed  us  from  head  to  foot."    But  in  spite  of 
these  expedients  the  Treasury  would  have  remained  unfilled  had  not 
the  King  persisted  in  those  financial  measures  which  had  called  forth 
the  protest  of  the  Parliament.   The  exaction  of  customs  duties  went  on 
as  of  old  at  the  ports.    The  resistance  of  the  London  merchants  to  their 
payment  was  roughly  put  down ;  and  one  of  them.  Chambers,  who 
complained  bitterly  that  merchants  were  worse  off  in  England  than  in 
Turkey,  was  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber  and  ruined  by  a  fine  of 
two  thousand  pounds.     It  was  by  measures  such  as  these  that  Charles 
gained  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  great  city  whose  strength  and  resources 
were  fatal  to  him  in  the  coming  war.    The  freeholders  of  the  counties 
were  equally  difficult  to  deal  with.     On  one  occasion,  when  those  of 
Cornwall  were  called  together  at  Bodmin  to  contribute  to  a  voluntary 
loan,  half  the  hundreds  refused,  and  the  yield  of  the  rest  came  to  little 
more  than  two  thousand  pounds.     One  of  the  Comishmen  has  left  an 
amusing  record  of  the  scene  which  took  place  before  the  Commissioners 
appointed  for  assessment  of  the  loan.     "  Some  with  great  words  and 
threatenings,  some  with  persuasions,"  he  says,  "  were  drawn  to  it.     I 
was  like  to  have  been  complimented  out  of  my  money  ;  but  knowing 
with  whom  I  had  to  deal,  I  held,  when  I  talked  with  them,  my  hands 
fast  in  my  pockets.** 

By  such  means  as  these  the  debt  was  reduced,  and  the  annual 
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revenue  of  the  Crown  increased.  Nor  was  there  much  sign  of  active 
discontent.  Vexatious  indeed  and  illegal  as  were  the  proceedings  of 
the  Crown,  there  seems  in  these  earlier  years  of  personal  role  to  have 
been  little  apprehension  of  any  permanent  danger  to  freedom  in  the 
country  at  large.  To  those  who  read  the  letters  of  the  time  thexe  is 
something  inexpressibly  touching  in  the  general  faith  of  their  writen 
in  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Law.  Charles  was  obstinate,  bat  ob- 
stinacy was  too  common  a  foible  amongst  Englishmen  to  rouse  any 
vehement  resentment  The  people  were  as  stubborn  as  their  King, 
and  their  political  sense  told  them  that  the  slightest  disturbance  of 
affairs  must  shake  down  the  financial  fabric  which  Charles  was  slowly 
building  up,  and  force  him  back  on  subsidies  and  a  ParliamcnL 
Meanwhile  they  would  wait  for  better  days,  and  their  patience  was 
aided  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  great  Continental 
wars  threw  wealth  into  English  hands.  The  intercourse  between  Spain 
and  Flanders  was  carried  on  solely  in  English  ships,  and  the  English 
flag  covered  the  intercourse  between  Portuguese  ports  and  the  colonies 
in  Africa,  India,  and  the  Pacific.  The  long  peace  was  producing  its 
inevitable  results  in  an  extension  of  commerce  and  a  rise  of  manufactures 
in  the  towns  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Fresh  land  was  being 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  a  great  scheme  was  set  on  foot  for  reclaim- 
ing the  Fens.  The  new  wealth  of  the  country  gentry,  through  the 
increase  of  rent,  was  seen  in  the  splendour  of  the  houses  which  they 
were  raising.  The  contrast  of  this  peace  and  prosperity  with  the  ruin  and 
bloodshed  of  the  Continent  afforded  a  ready  argument  to  the  friends  of 
the  King's  system.  So  tranquil  was  the  outer  appearance  of  the  country 
that  in  Court  circles  all  sense  of  danger  had  disappeared.  **  Some  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  and  privy  councillors,"  says  May,**  would  ordinarily 
laugh  when  the  word,  *  liberty  of  the  subject,'  was  named."  There  were 
courtiers  bold  enough  to  express  their  hope  that  **the  King  wonkl 
never  need  any  more  Parliaments."  But  beneath  this  outer  calm  **tbc 
country,"  Clarendon  honestly  tells  us  while  eulogizing  the  peace, "  was 
full  of  pride  and  mutiny  and  discontent."  Thousands  were  quitting 
England  for  America.  The  gentry  held  aloof  from  the  Court.  **  The 
common  people  in  the  generality  and  the  country  freeholders  would 
rationally  argue  of  their  own  rights  and  the  oppressions  which  were 
laid  upon  them."  If  Charles  was  content  to  deceive  himself,  there  was 
one  man  among  his  ministers  who  saw  that  the  people  were  right  in 
their  policy  of  patience,  and  that  unless  other  measures  were  taken 
the  fabric  of  despotism  would  fall  at  the  first  breath  of  adverse  fortune 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  a  great  Yorkshire  landowner  and  one  of  the 
representatives  of  his  county,  had  stood  during  the  Parliament  of  1628 
among  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  popular  party  in  the 
Commons.  But  from  the  first  moment  of  his  appearance  in  public  his 
passionate  desire  had  been  to  find  employment  in  the  service  of  the 
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Crown.  At  the  close  of  the  preceding  reign  he  was  already  connected 
with  the  Court,  he  had  secured  a  seat  in  Yorkshire  for  one  of  the  royal 
'      is  believed  lo  be  on  llie  high  road  to  a  peerage. 

of  political  ability  wlkich  spurred  his  ambition  roused 
the  jealousy  of  Buckingham  ;  and  the  haughty  pride  of  Wentworth  wus 
flung  by  repeated  slights  into  an  altitude  of  oppiosiiion,  which  his 
eloquence— grajider  in  its  sudden  outbursts,  though  less  earnest  and 
sus[ained,than  that  of  Eliot— soon  rendered  formidable.  His  intrigues 
at  Court  roused  Buckingham  lo  crush  by  a  signal  insult  the  rival  whose 
genius  he  instinctively  dreaded.  While  sitting  in  his  court  as  sheritTof 
Yorkshire,  Wenlworth  received  the  announcement  of  his  dismissal  from 
office,  and  of  the  gift  of  his  post  lo  Sir  John  Savile,  his  rival  ii 
county.  "  Since  they  will  thus  weakly  breathe  on  me  a  seeming  dis- 
grace in  ihe  public  face  of  my  country,"  he  said  with  a  characteristic 
outburst  of  contemptuous  pride, "  I  shall  crave  leave  to  wipe  it  away  as 
openly,  as  easily  ! "  His  whole  conception  of  a  strong  and  able  rule 
revolted  against  the  miserable  government  of  ihe  favouriie.  Weni- 
worth's  aim  was  to  force  on  the  King,  not  such  a  freedom  a 
longed  for,  but  such  a  system  as  the  Tudors  had  clung  to,  where  a  large 
and  noble  policy  placed  the  sovereign  naturally  at  the  head  of  the 
people,  and  where  Parliaments  sank  into  mere  aids  to  the  Crown. 
before  this  could  be,  Buckingham  must  be  cleared  away.  It  was  with 
this  end  that  Wentworth  sprang  lo  ihe  front  of  the  Commons  in  urging 
the  Petition  of  Right,  Whether  in  that  crisis  of  Wentworth's  life  some 
nobler  impulse,  some  true  passion  for  the  freedom  he  was  to  trample 
under  foot  mingled  with  his  thirst  for  revenge,  it  is  hard  to  tell.  But 
his  words  were  words  of  Rre.  "  If  he  did  not  faithfully  insist  for  ihe 
common  liberty  of  the  subject  to  be  preserved  whole  and  e 
was  thus  he  closed  one  of  his  speeches  on  the  Petition,  "ii 
desire  that  he  might  be  set  as  a  beacon  ot 
wonder  at." 

It  is  as  such  a  beacon  Ihat  his  name  ha 
this.  The  death  of  Buckingham  had  no  soi 
that  stood  between  bis  ambition  and  the  e 
throughout,  than  the  cloak  of  patriotism  w 

was  admitted  to  the  royal  Council,  and  he  took  Ills  seat  at  the  boar<l 
determined,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  to  "vindicate  the  Monarchy  for 
ever  from  the  conditions  and  restraints  of  subjects."  So  great  was 
the  faith  in  bis  zeal  and  power  which  he  knew  how  lo  breathe  ij 
his  royal  master  thai  he  was  at  once  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  placed 
with  Laud  in  the  first  rank  of  the  King's  councillors.  Charles  had 
good  ground  for  this  rapid  confidence  i 

Wentworth,  or  as  he  is  know»  from  the  title  he  assumed  at  ihe  close 
of  his  life,  in  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  the  very  genius  of  tyra 
embodied.     If  he  shared  his  master's  lielief  that  the  arbitrary  power 
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which  Charles  was  wielding  formed  part  of  the  old  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  Commons  had  gone  out  of  their  ^ancient 
bounds"  in  limiting  the  royal  prerogative,  he  was  dear-sigfated 
enough  to  see  that  the  only  way  of  permanently  establishing  absolute 
rule  in  England  was  not  by  reasoning,  or  by  the  force  of  custom, 
but  by  the  force  of  fear.  His  system  was  the  expression  of  his 
own  inner  temper ;  and  the  dark  gloomy  countenance,  the  fiiO  heavy 
eye,  which  meet  us  in  Strafford's  portrait  are  the  best  commentary 
on  his  policy  of  "Thorough.**  It  was  by  the  sheer  strength  cif 
his  genius,  by  the  terror  his  violence  inspired  amid  the  meaner 
men  whom  Buckingham  had  left,  by  the  general  sense  of  his  power, 
that  he  had  forced  himself  upon  the  Court.  He  had  none  of  the 
small  arts  of  a  courtier.  His  air  was  that  of  a  silent,  proud, 
passionate  man  ;  when  he  first  appeared  at  Whitehall  his  rough  un- 
courtly  manners  provoked  a  smile  in  the  royal  circle.  But  the  smile 
soon  died  into  a  general  hate.  The  Queen,  frivolous  and  meddlesome 
as  she  was,  detested  him  ;  his  fellow-ministers  intrigued  against  him, 
and  seized  on  his  hot  speeches  against  the  great  lords,  his  quarrels 
with  the  royal  household,  his  transports  of  passion  at  the  very  Council- 
table,  to  ruin  him  in  his  master's  favour.  The  King  himself,  while 
steadily  supporting  him  against  his  rivals,  was  utterly  unable  to  under- 
stand his  drift.  Charles  valued  him  as  an  administrator,  disdainful 
of  private  ends,  crushing  great  and  small  with  the  same  haughty 
indiflerence  to  men's  love  or  hate,  and  devoted  to  the  one  aim  of 
building  up  the  power  of  the  Crown.  But  in  his  purpose  of  preparing 
for  the  great  struggle  with  freedom  which  he  saw  before  him,  of  building 
up  by  force  such  a  despotism  in  England  as  Richelieu  was  building  up 
in  France,  and  of  thus  making  England  as  great  in  Europe  as  France 
had  been  made  by  Richelieu,  he  could  look  for  little  sympathy  and  less 
help  from  the  King. 

Wenlworth's  genius  turned  impatiently  to  a  sphere  where  it  could 
act  alone,  untrammelled  by  the  hindrances  it  encountered  at  home. 
His  purpose  was  to  prepare  for  the  coming  contest  by  the  provision  of 
a  fixed  revenue,  arsenals,  fortresses,  and  a  standing  army,  and  it  was 
in  Ireland  that  he  resolved  to  find  them.     He  saw  in  the  miserable 
country'  which  had  hitherto  been  a  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the 
Crown  the  lever  he  needed  for  the  overthrow  of  English  freedom. 
The  balance  of  Catholic  against  Protestant  in  Ireland  might  be  used 
to  make  both  parties  dependent  on  the  royal  authority ;  the  rights  of 
conquest,  which  in  Wentworth's  theory  vested  the  whole  land  in  the 
absolute  possession  of  the  Crown,  gave  him  a  large  field  for  his  ad- 
ministrative ability  ;  and  for  the  rest  he  trusted,  and  trusted  justly,  to 
the  force  of  his  genius  and  of  his  will.      In  1633  he  was  made  Lad 
Deputy,  and  five  years  later  his  aim  seemed  all  but  realized.     "Tbe 
King,'*  he  wrote  to  Laud,  "  is  as  absolute  here  as  any  prince  in  the 
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world  can  be.*  Wcntwortb's  government  indeed  was  a  rule  of  terror. 
Archbishop  Usher,  with  almost  every  name  which  we  can  respect  in 
the  island,  was  the  object  of  his  insult  and  oppression.  His  tyranny 
strode  over  all  legal  bounds.  A  few  insolent  words,  construed  as 
mutiny^  were  enough  to  bring  Lord  Mountnorris  before  a  council  of 
war,  and  to  inflict  on  him  a  sentence  of  death.  But  his  tyranny  aimed 
at  public  ends,  and  in  Ireland  the  heavy  hand  of  a  single  despot  de- 
livered the  mass  of  the  people  at  any  rate  from  the  local  despotism  of 
a  hundred  masters.  The  Irish  landowners  were  for  the  first  time  made 
to  feel  themselves  amenable  to  the  law.  Justice  was  enforced,  outrage 
was  repressed,  the  condition  of  the  clergy  was  to  some  extent  raised, 
the  sea  was  cleared  of  the  pirates  who  infested  it.  The  foundation  of 
the  linen  manufacture  which  was  to  bring  wealth  to  Ulster,  and  the 
first  developement  of  Irish  commerce,  date  from  the  Lieutenancy  of 
Wentworth.  But  good  government  was  only  a  means  with  him  for 
farther  ends.  The  noblest  work  to  be  done  in  Ireland  was  the  bring- 
ing about  a  reconciliation  between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  an 
obliteration  of  the  anger  and  thirst  for  vengeance  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  Ulster  Plantation.  Wentworth,  on  the  other  hand, 
angered  the  Protestants  by  a  toleration  of  Catholic  worship  and  a  sus- 
pension of  the  persecution  which  had  feebly  begun  against  the  priest- 
hood, while  he  fed  the  irritation  of  the  Catholics  by  schemes  for  a 
Plantation  of  Connaught.  His  purpose  was  to  encourage  a  disunion 
which  left  both  parties  dependent  for  support  and  protection  on  the 
Crown^  It  was  a  policy  which  was  to  end  in  bringing  about  the  horrors 
of  the  Irish  revolt,  the  vengeance  of  Cromwell,  and  the  long  series  of 
atrocities  on  both  sides  which  make  the  story  of  the  country  he  ruined 
so  terrible  to  tell.  But  for  the  hour  it  left  Ireland  helpless  in  his 
hands.  He  doubled  the  revenue.  He  reorganized  the  army.  To 
provide  for  its  support  he  ventured,  in  spite  of  the  panic  with  which 
Charles  heard  his  project,  to  summon  an  Irish  Parliament.  H  is  aim  was 
to  read  a  lesson  to  England  and  the  King,  by  showing  how  completely 
that  dreaded  thing,  a  Parliament,  could  be  made  the  organ  of  the  royal 
will ;  and  his  success  was  complete.  Two-thirds,  indeed,  of  an  Irish 
House  of  Conunons  consisted  of  the  representatives  of  wretched 
villages,  the  pocket-boroughs  of  the  Crown ;  while  absent  peers  were 
forced  to  entrust  their  proxies  to  the  Council  to  be  used  at  its  pleasure. 
But  precautions  were  hardly  needed.  The  two  Houses  trembled  at 
the  stem  master  who  bade  their  members  not  let  the  King  **  find  them 
muttering,  or,  to  speak  it  more  truly,  mutinying  in  comers,"  and  voted 
with  a  perfect  docility  the  means  of  maintaining  an  army  of  five  thou- 
sand foot  and  five  hundred  horse.  Had  the  subsidy  been  refused,  the 
result  would  have  been  the  same.  "  I  would  undertake,"  wrote  Went- 
worth, **  upon  the  peril  of  my  head,  to  make  the  King's  army  able  to 
subsist  and  provide  for  itself  among  them  without  their  help." 
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While  Went  worth  was  thus  working  out  his  system  of  ^  Thofcmgli'' 
on  one  side  of  St.  George's  Channel,  it  was  being  carried  out  on  the 
other  by  a  mind  inferior,  indeed,  to  his  own  in  genius,  but  almost  equal 
to  it  in  courage  and  tenacity.  On  Weston's  death  in  1635,  Laud  became 
virtually  first  minister  at  the  English  Council-board.  We  have  alieadj 
seen  with  what  a  reckless  and  unscrupulous  activity  he  was  crushing 
Puritanism  in  the  English  Church,  and  driving  Puritan  ministers  frofs 
English  pulpits  ;  and  in  this  work  his  new  position  enabled  him  to 
back  the  authority  of  the  High  Commission  by  the  terrors  of  the  Star 
Chamber.  It  was  a  work,  indeed,  which  to  Laud's  mind  was  at  once 
civil  and  religious :  he  had  allied  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  organiiatioo 
with  that  of  absolutism  in  the  State  ;  and,  while  borrowing  the  power 
of  the  Crown  to  crush  ecclesiastical  liberty,  he  brought  the  influence  of 
the  Church  to  bear  on  the  ruin  of  civil  freedom.  But  his  power  stopped 
at  the  Scotch  frontier.  Across  the  Border  stood  a  Church  with  bistK>ps 
indeed,  but  without  a  ritual,  modelled  on  the  doctrine  and  system 
of  Geneva,  Calvinist  in  teaching  and  to  a  great  extent  in  government 
The  mere  existence  of  such  a  Church  gave  countenance  to  English 
Puritanism,  and  threatened  in  any  hour  of  ecclesiastical  weakness  to 
bring  a  dangerous  influence  to  bear  on  the  Church  of  England.  With 
Scotland,  indeed,  Laud  could  only  deal  indirectly  through  Charles, 
for  the  King  was  jealous  of  any  interference  of  his  English  ministeis 
or  Parliament  with  his  Northern  Kingdom.  But  Charles  was  him- 
self earnest  to  deal  with  it.  He  had  imbibed  his  father's  hatred 
of  all  that  tended  to  Presbyterianism,  and  from  the  outset  of  his  reign 
he  had  been  making  advance  after  advance  towards  the  more  com- 
plete establishment  of  Episcopacy.  To  understand,  however,  what 
had  been  done,  and  the  relations  which  had  by  this  time  grown  up 
between  Scotland  and  its  King,  we  must  take  up  again  the  thread  of 
its  history  which  we  broke  at  the  moment  when  Mary  fled  for  refuge 
over  the  English  border. 

After  a  few  years  of  wise  and  able  rule,  the  triumph  of  Protestantism 
under  the  Earl  of  Murray  had  been  interrupted  by  his  assassination, 
by  the  revival  of  the  Queen's  faction,  and  by  the  renewal  of  civil  war. 
The  next  regent,  the  child-king's  grandfather,  was  slain  in  a  fray ;  but 
under  the  strong  hand  of  Morton  the  land  won  a  short  breathing-qnce. 
Edinburgh,  the  last  fortress  held  in  Mary's  name^  surrendered  to  an 
English  force  sent  by  Elizabeth  ;  and  its  captain,  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange, 
was  hanged  for  treason  in  the  market-place  ;  while  the  stem  justice  of 
Morton  forced  peace  upon  the  warring  lords.  The  people  of  the 
Lowlands,  indeed,  were  now  stanch  for  the  new  faith ;  and  the 
Protestant  Church  rose  rapidly  after  the  death  of  Knox  into  a  powtr 
which  appealed  at  every  critical  juncture  to  the  deeper  feelings  of  the 
nation  at  large.  In  the  battle  with  Catholicism  the  bishops  had  dnng 
to  the  old  religion  ;  and  the  new  faith,  left  without  episcopal  interfer- 
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ence,  and  influenced  by  the  Genevan  training  of  Knox,  borrowed  from 
Calvin  its  model  of  Church  government,  as  it  borrowed  its  theology. 
The  system  of  Presbyterianism,  as  it  grew  up  at  the  outset  without 
direct  recognition  from  the  law,  not  only  bound  Scotland  together  as 
it  had  never  been  bound  before  by  its  administrative  organization,  its 
church  synods  and  general  assemblies,  but  by  the  power  it  gave  the 
lay  elders  in  each  congregation,  and  by  the  summons  of  laymen 
in  an  overpowering  majority  to  the  earlier  Assemblies,  it  called 
the  people  at  large  to  a  voice,  and  as  it  proved,  a  decisive  voice,  in 
the  administration  of  affairs.  If  its  government  by  ministers  gave  it 
the  outer  look  of  an  ecclesiastical  despotism,  no  Church  constitution 
has  proved  in  practice  so  democratic  as  that  of  Scotland.  Its  influence 
in  raising  the  nation  at  large  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own  power  is 
shown  by  the  change  which  passes,  from  the  moment  of  its  final 
establishment,  over  the  face  of  Scotch  histor>'.  The  sphere  of  action 
to  which  it  called  the  people  was  in  fact  not  a  mere  ecclesiastical  but 
a  national  sphere  ;  and  the  power  of  the  Church  was  felt  more  and 
more  over  nobles  and  King.  When  after  five  years  the  union  of 
his  rivals  put  an  end  to  Morton's  regency,  the  possession  of  the  young 
sovereign,  James  the  Sixth,  and  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  in 
his  name,  became  the  constant  aim  of  the  factions  who  where  tearing 
Scotland  to  pieces.  As  James  grew  to  manhood,  however,  he  was 
strong  enough  to  break  the  yoke  of  the  lords,  and  to  become  master  of 
the  great  houses  that  had  so  long  overawed  the  Crown.  Hut  he  was 
farther  than  ever  from  being  absolute  master  of  his  realm.  Amidst  the 
turmoil  of  the  Reformation  a  new  force  had  come  to  the  front.  This 
was  the  Scotch  people  which  had  risen  into  being  under  the  guise  of 
the  Scotch  Kirk.  Melville,  the  greatest  of  the  successors  of  Knox, 
claimed  for  the  ecclesiastical  body  an  independence  of  the  State  which 
James  hardly  dared  to  resent,  while  he  struggled  helplessly  beneath 
the  sway  which  public  opinion,  expressed  through  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church,  exercized  over  the  civil  government.  In  the  great  crisis 
of  the  Armada  his  hands  were  fettered  by  the  league  with  England 
which  it  forced  upon  him.  The  democratic  boldness  of  Calvinism  allied 
itself  with  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Crown.  Melville  in  open  council  took  James  by 
the  sleeve,  and  called  him  "  God's  silly  vassal."  "  There  are  two 
Kings,''  he  told  him,  ''and  two  kingdoms  in  Scotland.  There  is 
Christ  Jesus  the  King,  and  His  Kingdom  the  Kirk,  whose  subject 
James  the  Sixth  is,  and  of  whose  kingdom  not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor 
a  head,  but  a  member."  The  words  and  tone  of  the  great  preacher 
were  bitterly  remembered  when  James  mounted  the  English  throne. 
"A  Scottish  Presbytery,"  he  exclaimed  years  afterwards  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  ''  as  well  fitteth  with  Monarchy  as  God 
and  the  Devil !    No  Bishop,  no  King ! "    But  Scotland  was  resolved 
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on  "  no  bishbp.''    Episcopacy  had  become  identified  among  the  more 
zealous   Scotchmen  with  the  old  Catholicism  they  had  shaken  o£ 
When  he  appeared  at  a  later  time  before  the  English  Coundl-table, 
Melville  took  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  the  sleeves  of  his 
rochet,  and,  shaking  them  in  his  manner,  called  them  Romish  rags, 
and  marks  of  the  Beast.    Four  years  therefore  after  the  ruin  of  the 
Armada,  Episcopacy  was  formally  abolished,  and  the  Presbyterian 
system  established  by  law  as  the  mode  of  government  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.     The  rule  of  the  Church  was  placed  in  a  General 
Assembly,  with    subordinate  Provincial   Synods,  Presbjrterics,  and 
Kirk  Sessions,  by  which  its  discipline  was  carried  down  to  every 
member  of  a  congregation.      All  that  James  could   save   was  the 
right  of  being  present  at  the  General  Assembly,  and  of  fixing  a 
time  and  place  for  its  annual  meeting.     But  James  had  no  sooner 
succeeded  to  the  English  throne  than  he  used  his  new  power  in 
a  stniggle  to  undo  the  work  which  had  been  done.     In  spite  of  his 
assent  to  an  act  legalizing  its  annual  convention,  he  hindered  any 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  for  five  successive  years  by  repeated 
prorogations.     The  protests  of  the  clergy  were  roughly  met.     When 
nineteen  ministers  constituted  themselves  an  Assembly   they  were 
banished  as  traitors  from  the  realm.     Of  the  leaders  who  remained 
the  boldest  were  summoned  with  Andrew  Melville  to  confer  with  the 
King  in  England  on  his  projects  of  change.     On  their  refusal  to  betray 
the  freedom  of  the  Church  they  were  committed  to  prison  ;  and  an 
epigram  which  Melville  wrote  on  the  usages  of  the  English  com- 
munion was  seized  on  as  a  ground  for  bringing  him  before  the  English 
Privy  Council.     He  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  released  after  some 
years  of  imprisonment  only  to  go  into  exile.     Deprived  of  their  leaders, 
'  threjitened  with  bonds  and  exile,  deserted  by  the  nobles,  ill  supported 
'  as  yet  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  Scottish  ministers  bent  before 
the  pressure  of  the  Crown.     Bishops  were  allowed  to  act  as  presidents 
;  in  their  synods ;  and  episcopacy  was  at  last  formally  recognited  in 
I  the    Scottish    Church.     The    pulpits    were    bridled.     The    General 
Assembly  was  brought  to  submission.      The  ministers  and  elders 
were  deprived  of  their   right   of  excommunicating  offenders,   save 
with  a  bishop's  sanction.    A  Court  of  High   Commission  enforced 
the  supremacy  of  the  Crown.     But  with  this  assertion  of  his  royal 
authority  James  was  content.     His  aim  was  political  rather  than 
religious,  and  in  seizing  on  the  control  of  the  Church  through  his 
organized  prelacy,  he  held  himself  to  have  won  back  that  master}' 
of  his  realm  which  the   Reformation  had  reft   from   the    Scottish 
Kings.    The  earlier  policy  of  Charles  followed  his  Other's  line  of 
action.     It  effected  little  save  a  partial  restoration  of  Church-lands, 
which  the  lords  were    forced  to  surrender.     But  Laud's  vigorous 
action  soon  made  itself  felt     His  first  acts  were  directed  rather  to 
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points  of  outer  observance  than  to  any  attack  on  the  actual  fabric  of 
Presbyterian  organization.  The  Estates  were  induced  to  withdraw  the 
control  of  ecclesiastical  apparel  from  the  Assembly,  and  to  commit  it 
to  the  Crown  ;  a  step  soon  followed  by  a  resumption  of  their  episcopal 
costume  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  bishops.  When  the  Bishop  of 
Moray  preached  before  Charles  in  his  rochet,  on  the  King's  visit  to 
Edinburgh,  it  was  the  first  instance  of  its  use  since  the  Reformation. 
The  innovation  was  followed  "by  the  issue  of  a  royal  warrant  which 
directed  all  ministers  to  use  the  surplice  in  divine  worship.  From 
costume,  however,  the  busy  minister  soon  passed  to  weightier  matters. 
Many  years  had  gone  by  since  he  had  vainly  invited  James  to  draw  his 
Scotch  subjects  "  to  a  nearer  conjunction  with  the  liturgy  and  canons 
of  this  nation."  "  I  sent  him  back  again,"  said  the  shrewd  old  King, 
**  with  the  frivolous  draft  he  had  drawn.  For  all  that,  he  feared  not 
my  anger,  but  assaulted  me  again  with  another  ill-fangled  platform  to 
make  that  stubborn  Kirk  stoop  more  to  the  English  platform  ;  but  I 
durst  not  play  fast  and  loose  with  my  word.  He  knows  not  the  stomach 
of  that  people."  But  Laud  knew  how  to  wait,  and  his  time  had 
come  at  last  He  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  Presbyterian 
character  of  the  Scotch  Church  altogether,  and  to  bring  it  to  a 
uniformity  with  the  Church  of  England.  A  book  of  canons  issued  by 
the  sole  authority  of  the  King  placed  the  government  of  the  Church 
absolutely  in  the  hands  of  its  bishops  ;  no  Church  Assembly  might  be 
summoned  but  by  the  King,  no  alteration  in  worship  or  discipline 
introduced  but  by  his  permission.  As  daring  a  stretch  of  the  pre- 
rogative superseded  what  was  known  as  Knox's  Liturgy — the  book  of 
Common  Order  drawn  up  on  the  Genevan  model  by  that  Reformer, 
and  generally  used  throughout  Scotland— by  a  new  Liturgy  based  on 
the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  liturgy  and  canons  drawn 
up  by  four  Scottish  bishops  were  laid  before  Laud  ;  in  their  composition 
the  General  Assembly  had  neither  been  consulted  nor  recognized  ;  and 
taken  together  they  formed  the  code  of  a  political  and  ecclesiastical 
system  which  aimed  at  reducing  Scotland  to  an  utter  subjection  to  the 
Crown.  To  enforce  them  on  the  land  was  to  effect  a  revolution  of  the 
most  serious  kind.  The  books  however  were  backed  by  a  royal  injunc- 
tion, and  Laud  flattered  himself  that  the  revolution  had  been  wrought. 
Triumphant  in  Scotland,  with  the  Scotch  Church— as  he  fancied 
— at  his  feet.  Laud's  hand  still  fell  heavily  on  the  English  Puritans. 
There  were  signs  of  a  change  of  temper  which  might  have  made 
even  a  bolder  man  pause.  Thousands  of  "  the  best,"  scholars, 
merchants,  lawyers,  farmers,  were  flying  over  the  Atlantic  to  seek 
freedom  and  purity  of  religion  in  the  wilderness.  Great  landowners 
and  nobles  were  preparing  to  follow.  Ministers  were  quitting  their 
parsonages  rather  than  abet  the  royal  insult  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath.    The  Puritans  who  remained  among  the  clergy  were  giving 
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up  their  homes  rather  than  consent  to  the  change  of  the  sacred  table 
into  an  altar,  or  to  silence  in  their  protests  against  the  new  Popery. 
The  noblest  of  living  Englishmen  refused  to  become  the  priest  of  a 
Church  whose  ministry  could  only  be  "bought  with  servitude  and 
forswearing."  We  have  seen  John  Milton  leave  Cambridge,  sdf- 
dedicated  "  to  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high,  to  which  time 
leads  me  and  the  will  of  Heaven."  But  the  lot  to  which  these  called 
him  was  not  the  ministerial  office  to  which  he  had  been  destined  from 
his  childhood.  In  later  life  he  told  bitterly  the  story,  how  he  had  been 
"  Church-outed  by  the  prelates."  "  Coming  to  some  maturity  of  years, 
and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had  invaded  in  the  Church,  that  he  idu) 
would  take  orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal, 
which  unless  he  took  with  a  conscience  that  would  retch  he  must 
either  straight  perjure  or  split  his  faith,  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a 
blameless  silence  before  the  sacred  office  of  speaking,  bought  and 
begun  with  servitude  and  forswearing."  In  spite  therefore  of  his 
father's  regrets,  he  retired  to  a  new  home  which  the  scrivener  had 
found  at  Horton,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  and 
quietly  busied  himself  with  study  and  verse.  The  poetic  impulse  of 
the  Renascence  had  been  slowly  dying  away  under  the  Stuarts.  The 
stage  was  falling  into  mere  coarseness  and  horror  ;  Shakspere  had 
died  quietly  at  Stratford  in  Milton's  childhood  ;  the  last  and  worst 
play  of  Ben  Jonson  appeared  in  the  year  of  his  settlement  at  Horton ; 
and  though  Ford  and  Massinger  still  lingered  on  there  were  no  suc- 
cessors for  them  but  Shirley  and  Davenant.  The  philosophic  and 
meditative  taste  of  the  age  had  produced  indeed  poetic  schools  of  its 
own :  poetic  satire  had  become  fashionable  in  Hall,  better  known 
afterwards  as  a  bishop,  and  had  been  carried  on  vigorously  by  George 
Wither  ;  the  so-called  "  metaphysical "  poetry,  the  vigorous  and  pithy 
expression  of  a  cold  and  prosaic  good  sense,  began  with  Sir  John 
Da  vies,  and  buried  itself  in  fantastic  affectations  in  Donne  ;  religious 
verse  had  become  popular  in  the  gloomy  allegories  of  Quarles  and  the 
tender  refinement  which  struggles  through  a  jungle  of  puns  and  ex- 
travagances in  George  Herbert.  But  what  poetic  life  really  remained 
was  to  be  found  only  in  the  caressing  fancy  and  lively  badinage  of 
lyric  singers  like  Herrick,  whose  grace  is  untouched  by  passion  and 
often  disfigured  by  coarseness  and  pedantry ;  or  in  the  school  of 
Spenser's  more  direct  successors,  where  Browne  in  his  pastorals,  and 
the  two  Fletchers,  Phineas  and  Giles,  in  their  unreadable  allegories, 
still  preser\'ed  something  of  their  master's  sweetness,  if  they  preserved 
nothing  of  his  power.  Milton  was  himself  a  Spenserian  ;  he  owned  to— 
Dryden  in  later  years  "  that  Spenser  was  his  original,"  and  in  some  of^ 
his  earliest  lines  at  Horton  he  dwells  lovingly  on  ^  the  sage  and  solemn^ 
tones  "  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  its  "  forests  and  enchantments  drear^ — 
where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear."    But  of  the  weakness 
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affectation  which  characterized  Spenser's  successors  he  had  not  a  trace. 
In  the  "  Allegro"  and  "  Pcnseroso,"  the  first  results  of  his  retirement 
at  Horton,  we  catch  again  the  fancy  and  melody  of  the  Elizabethan 
verse,  the  wealth  of  its  imagery,  its  wide  sympathy  with  nature  and 
man.  There  is  a  loss,  perhaps,  of  the  older  freedom  and  spontaneity 
of  the  Renascence,  a  rhetorical  rather  than  passionate  turn  in  the 
yoimg  poet,  a  striking  absence  of  dramatic  power,  and  a  want  of  subtle 
precision  even  in  his  picturesque  touches.  Milton's  imagination  is  not 
strong  enough  to  identify  him  vrith  the  world  which  he  imagines  ;  he 
stands  apart  from  it,  and  looks  at  it  as  from  a  distance,  ordering  it 
and  arranging  it  at  his  will  But  if  in  this  respect  he  falls,  both  in  his 
earlier  and  later  poems,  far  below  Shakspere  or  Spenser,  the  deficiency 
is  all  but  compensated  by  his  nobleness  of  feeling  and  expression,  the 
severity  of  his  taste,  his  sustained  dignity,  and  the  perfectness  and 
completeness  of  his  work.  The  moral  grandeur  of  the  Puritan  breathes, 
even  in  these  lighter  pieces  of  his  youth,  through  every  line.  The 
"  Comus,"  planned  as  a  masque  for  the  festivities  which  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater  was  holding  at  Ludlow  Castle,  rises  into  an  almost  im- 
passioned pleading  for  the  love  of  virtue. 

The  historic  interest  of  Milton's  "  Comus  "  lies  in  its  forming  part  of 
a  protest  made  by  the  more  cultured  Puritans  at  this  time  against  the 
gloomier  bigotry  which  persecution  was  fostering  in  the  party  at  large. 
The  patience  of  Englishmen,  in  fact,  was  slowly  wearing  out.  There 
was  a  sudden  upgrowth  of  virulent  pamphlets  of  the  old  Martin  Mar- 
prelate  type.  Men,  whose  names  no  one  asked,  hawked  libels,  whose 
authorship  no  one  knew,  from  the  door  of  the  tradesman  to  the  door  of 
the  squire.  As  the  hopes  of  a  Parliament  grew  fainter,  and  men  de- 
spaired of  any  legal  remedy,  violent  and  weak-headed  fanatics  came,  as 
at  such  times  they  always  come,  to  the  front.  Leighton,  the  father  of 
the  saintly  Archbishop  of  that  name,  had  given  a  specimen  of  their  tone 
at  the  outset  of  this  period,  by  denouncing  the  prelates  as  men  of  blood, 
Episcopacy  as  Antichrist,  and  the  Popish  queen  as  a  daughter  of  Heth. 
The"  Histrio-mastix  "  of  Prynne,  a  lawyer  distinguished  for  his  consti- 
tutional knowledge,  but  the  most  obstinate  and  narrow-minded  of  men, 
marked  the  deepening  of  Puritan  bigotry  under  the  fostering  warmth  of 
Laud's  persecution.  The  book  was  an  attack  on  players  as  the  minis- 
ters of  Satan,  on  theatres  as  the  devil's  chapels,  on  hunting,  maypoles, 
the  decking  of  houses  at  Christmas  with  evergreens,  on  cards,  music, 
and  false  hair.  The  attack  on  the  stage  was  as  offensive  to  the  more 
cultured  minds  among  the  Puritan  party  as  to  the  Court  itself ;  Selden 
and  Whitelock  took  a  prominent  part  in  preparing  a  grand  masque  by 
which  the  Inns  of  Court  resolved  to  answer  its  challenge,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Milton  wrote  his  masque  of  "  Comus  "  for  Ludlow  Castle. 
To  leave  Prynne,  however,  simply  to  the  censure  of  wiser  men  than  him- 
self was  too  sensible  a  course  for  the  angry  Primate.     No  man  was  ever 
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sent  to  prison  before  or  since  for  such  a  sheer  mass  of  nonseoae ;  but 
a  passage  in  the  book  was  taken  as  a  reflection  on  the  Queen,  and  lus 
sentence  showed  the^  hard  cruehy  of  the  Primate.  Prynne  was  dis- 
missed from  the  bar,  deprived  of  his  imiversity  degree,  and  set  in  the 
pillory.  His  ears  were  clipped  from  his  head,  and  he  was  taken  back 
to  prison.  But  the  storm  of  popular  passion  which  was  gathering  was 
not  so  pressing  a  difficulty  to  the  royal  ministers  at  this  time  as  the 
old  difficulty  of  the  exchequer.  The  ingenious  devices  of  the  Court 
lawyers,  the  revived  prerogatives,  the  iUegal  customs,  the  fines  and 
confiscations  which  were  alienating  one  class  after  another  and  sowing 
in  home  after  home  the  seeds  of  a  bitter  hatred  to  the  Crown,  were 
insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  new  exactions 
were  necessary,  at  a  time  when  the  rising  discontent  made  every  new 
exaction  a  challenge  to  revolt.  A  fresh  danger  had  suddenly  appeared 
in  an  alliance  of  France  and  Holland  which  threatened  English  domi- 
nion over  the  Channel ;  and  there  were  rumours  of  a  proposed  partition 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  between  the  two  powers.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  put  a  strong  fleet  on  the  seas ;  and  the  money  which  had  to 
be  found  at  home  was  procured  by  a  stretch  of  the  prerogative  which 
led  afterwards  to  the  great  contest  over  ship-money.  The  legal  research 
of  Noy,  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  found  precedents  among 
the  records  in  the  Tower  for  the  provision  of  ships  for  the  King's  use 
by  the  port-towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  furnishing  of  their 
equipment  by  the  maritime  counties.  The  precedents  dated  from 
times  when  no  permanent  fleet  existed,  and  when  sea  warfare  was 
waged  by  vessels  lent  for  the  moment  by  the  various  ports.  But  they 
were  seized  as  a  means  of  equipping  a  permanent  navy  without  cost 
to  the  exchequer ;  the  first  demand  for  ships  was  soon  commuted  into 
a  demand  of  money  for  the  payment  of  ships ;  and  the  WTits  which 
were  issued  to  London  and  the  chief  English  ports  were  enforced  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  When  Laud  took  the  direction  of  affairs  a 
more  vigorous  and  unscrupulous  impulse  made  itself  felt  To  Laud 
as  to  Wentworth,  indeed,  the  King  seemed  over-cautious,  the  Star 
Chamber  feeble,  the  judges  over-scrupulous.  "  I  am  for  Thorough," 
the  one  writes  to  the  other  in  alternate  fits  of  impatience  at  the  slow 
progress  they  arc  making.  Wentworth  was  anxious  that  his  good 
work  might  not  "  be  spoiled  on  that  side.''  Laud  echoed  the  wish, 
while  he  envied  the  free  course  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  "  You  have  a 
good  deal  of  honour  here,"  he  writes,  "  for  your  proceeding.  Go  on 
a'  God's  name.  I  have  done  with  expecting  of  Thorough  on  this 
side."  The  financial  pressure  was  seized  by  both  to  force  the  King 
on  to  a  bolder  course.  "  The  debt  of  the  Crown  being  taken  off," 
Wentworth  urged,  "you  may  govern  at  your  will."  All  pretence  of 
precedents  was  thrown  aside,  and  Laud  resolved  to  find  a  permanent 
revenue  in  the  conversion  of  the  "ship-money,"  till  now  levied  on 
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ports  and  Ihe  maritime  counties,  into  a  geneia.1  tax  imposed  by 
the  royal  will  upon  the  whole  country.  "  I  know  no  reason,"  Went- 
worth  had  written  significantly,  "but  you  may  as  well  rule  the 
common  lawyers  in  England  as  I,  poor  beagle,  do  here : "  and  the 
judges  no  sooner  declared  the  new  impost  to  be  legal  than  he  drew 
the  logical  deduction  from  their  decision.  *'  Since  it  is  lawful  for  the 
King  to  impose  a  tax  for  the  equipment  of  the  navy,  it  must  be  equally 
40  for  the  levy  of  an  army ;  and  the  same  reason  which  authorizes  him 
to  levy  an  army  to  resist,  will  authorize  him  to  carry  that  army  abroad 
that  he  may  prevent  invasion.  Moreover  what  is  law  in  England  is  law 
also  in  Scotland  and  Irelarid-  The  decision  of  the  judges  will  thare- 
fore  make  the  King  absolute  at  home  and  formidable  abroad.  Let  him 
only  abstain  from  war  for  a  few  years  that  he  may  habituate  his 
subjects  to  the  payment  of  that  tax,  and  in  the  end  he  will  find 
himself  more  powerful  and  respected  than  any  of  his  predecessors." 
But  there  were  men  who  saw  the  danger  to  freedom  in  this  levy  of 
ship-money  as  clearly  as  Wenlworth  himself.  The  bulk  of  the  country 
party  abandoned  all  hope  of  English  freedom.  There  was  a  sudden 
revival  of  the  emigration  to  New  England  ;  and  men  of  blood  and 
fortune  now  prepared  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  West.  Lord  Warwick 
BCured  the  proprietorship  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  Lord  Saye  and 
e  and  Lord  Brooke  began  negotiations  for  transporting  themselves 
p  the  New  World.  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said,  by  a  doubtful  tradition, 
y  have  only  been  prevented  from  crossing  the  seas  by  a  royal 
go.  It  is  more  certain  that  Hampden  purchased  a  tract  of 
n  the  Narragansett.  Johit  Hampden,  a  friend  of  Eliot's,  a  man 
fummale  ability,  of  unequalled  power  of  persuasion,  of  a  keen 
lelligeiice,  ripe  learning,  and  a  character  singularly  pure  and  loveablc, 
already  shown  the  lirmness  of  his  temper  in  his  refusal  to  contri- 
e  tt>  the  forced  loan  of  1627-  He  now  repealed  his  refusal,  declared 
hip-tiioney  an  illegal  impost,  and  resolved  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the 
Buntry  by  an  appeal  for  protection  to  the  law. 

|The  news  of  Hampden's  resistance  thrilled  through  England  at  a 
Kmcnt  when  men  were  roused  by  the  news  of  resistance  in  the  north. 
Die  patience  of  Scotland  had  found  an  end  at  last.  While  England 
s  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  great  cause  of  ship-money,  peremp- 
Y  orders  from  the  King  forced  the  cleigy  of  Edinburgh  to  introduce 
service  into  their  churches.  But  the  Prayer  Book  was  no 
Mner  opened  at  the  chtuth  of  St.  Giles's  than  a  murmur  ran  through 
he  congregation,  and  the  murmur  soon  grew  into  a  formidable  riot, 
c  church  was  cleared,  and  the  service  read  :  but  the  rising  discon- 
il  Irightened  the  judges  into  a  decision  that  the  royal  writ  enjoined 
e  purthasc,  and  not  the  use,  of  the  frayer  Book,  lis  use  was  at 
:  discontinued,  and  the  angry  orders  which  came  from  England 
IS  restoration  were  met  by  a  shower  of  protests  from  every  part  of 
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Scotland.     The  Duke  of  Lennox  alone  took  sixty-eight  petitions  with 
him  to  the  court ;  while  ministers,  nobles,  and  gentry  poured  into 
Edinburgh  to  organize  the  national  resistance.      The  effect  of  these 
events  in  Scotland  was  at  once  seen  in  the  open  demonstration  of  dis- 
content south  of  the  border.      The  prison  with  which  Laud  had 
rewarded  Prynne's  bulky  auarto  had  tamed  his  spirit  so  little  that  a 
new  tract  written  within  its  walls  attacked  the  bishops  as  devouring 
wolves  and  lords  of  Lucifer.      A  fellow-prisoner,    John    Bastwidc, 
declared  in  his  ''  Litany"  that ''  Hell  was  broke  loose,  and  the  Devib 
in  surplices,  hoods,  copes,  and  rochets,  were  come  among  us."  Burton, 
a  London  clergyman  silenced  by  the  High  Commission,  called  on  all 
Christians  to  resist  the  bishops  as  "  robbers  of  souls,  limbs  of  the 
Beast,  and  factors  of  Antichrist"    Raving  of  this  sort  might  have  been 
passed  by  had  not  the  general  sympathy  shown  how  fast  the  storm  of 
popular  passion  was  rising.     Prynne  and  his  fellow  pamphleteen, 
when  Laud  dragged  them  before  the  Star  Chamber  as  **  trumpets  of 
sedition,"  listened  with  defiance  to  their  sentence  of  exposure  in  the 
pillory  and  imprisonment  for  life ;  and  the  crowd  who  filled  Palace 
Yard  to  witness  their  punishment  groaned  at  the  cutting  off  of  their 
cars,  and  "  gave  a  great  shout "  when  Prynne  urged  that  the  sentence 
on  him  was  contrary  to  the  law.     A  hundred  thousand  Londoners 
lined  the  road  as  they  passed  on  the  way  to  prison  ;  and  the  journey 
of  these  '*  Martyrs/'  as  the  spectators  called  them,  was  like  a  triumphal 
progress.      Startled  as  he  was  at  the  sudden  burst  of  popular  feeling, 
Laud   remained    dauntless  as  ever.      Prynne's  entertainers  as    he 
passed  through  the  country  were  summoned  before  the  Star  Chamber, 
while  the  censorship  struck  fiercer  blows  at  the  Puritan  press.      But 
the  real  danger  lay  not  in  the  libels  of  silly  zealots  but  in  the  attitude 
of  Scotland,  and  in  the  efifect  which  was  being  produced  in  England 
at  large  by  the  trial  of  Hampden.     For  twelve  days  the  cause  of  ship- 
money  was  solemnly  argued  before  the  full  bench  of  judges.      It  was 
proved  that  the  tax  in  past  times  had  been  levied  only  in  cases  of 
sudden  emergency,  and  confined  to  the  coast  and  port  towns  alone, 
and  that  even  the  show  of  legality  had  been  taken  from  it  by  formal 
statute  :  it  was  declared  a  breach  of  the  "  fundamental  laws  "  of  Eng- 
land.   The  case  was  adjourned,  but  the  discussion  told  not  merely  on 
England  but  on  the  temper  of  the  Scots.     Charles  had  replied  to  their 
petitions  by  a  simple  order  to  all  strangers  to  leave  the  capital.     But 
the  Council  at  Edinburgh  was  unable  to  enforce  his  order ;  and  the 
nobles  and  gentry  before  dispersing  to  their  homes  named  a  body  of 
delegates,  under  the  odd  title  of  "the  Tables,"  who  carried  on  through 
the  winter  a  series  of  negotiations  with  the  Crown.     The  negotiations 
were  interrupted  in  the  following  spring  by  a  renewed  order  for  their 
dispersion,  and  for  the  acceptance  of  a  Prayer  Book  ;  while  the  judges 
in  England  delivered  at  last  their  long-delayed  decision  on  Hampden's 
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Two  judges  only  pronoitnced  in   his  favour ;  ihough  ihree  fol- 

i  ibcm  on  techntcal  grounds.      The  majority,  seven  in  number, 

l»e  judgement  against  him.    The  broad  principle  was  laid  down  thai 

a  statute  prohibiting  arbitrary  taxation  could  be  pleaded  against  the 

King's  wiU.    "  I  never  read  or  heard,''  said  Judge  Berkley.  "  thai  lex 

it  is  common  and  most  true  that  rex  is  lex."      Finch,  the 

Siief-Justice,  summed  up  the  opinions  of  his  felfow  judges.    "  Acts  of 

brliamenl  to  take  away  the  King's  royal  power  in  the  defence  of  his 

n  are  void,"  he  said  ;  . .  ,  .  "they  are  void  Acts  of  Parliament 

It  bind  the  King  not  to  command  the  subjects,  their  persons,  and 

is,  and  1  say  their  money  too,  for  no  Acts  of  Parliament  make 

iiy  difference. " 

_  wish  Mr.  Hampden  and  others  to  his  Ukeness,"  the  Lord  Deputy 

wrote  bitterly  from  Ireland, "'  were  well  whip!  into  their  right  senses." 

Amidst  the  exultation  of  the  Court  over  llie  decision  of  the  judges, 

Weotwonh  snw  clearly  that  Hampden's  work  had  been  done.     His 

resistance  had  roused  England  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  to  her  freedom, 

d  forced  into  liglit  the  real  character  of  the  royal  claims.     How 

n  and  bitter  the  temper  even  of  the  noblest  Puritans  had  become 

;  in  the  poem  which  Milton  produced  M  this  time,  his 

r  of  "Lycidas.''     Its  grave  and  tender  lament  is  broken  by  a 

idden  finsh  of  indignation  at  the  dangers  around  the  Church,  at  the 

^blind  mouths  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  holil  a  shecp- 

)ok,"  and  to  whom  "  the  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed," 

phile  "the  grim  wolf"  of  Rome  "with  privy  paw  daily  devours  apace, 

ind  nothing  said  1 "   The  stem  resolve  of  the  people  to  demand  justice 

r  tyrants  spoke  in   his   threat    of  the   a\c,      Wentworth  and 

taud,  »nd  Charles  himself,  had  yet  to  reckon  with  "  that  two-h.-inded 

gine  al  the  door"  which  stood  "ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no 

But  stern  as  was  the  general  resolve,  there  was  no  need  for 

mediate  action,  for  the  difficulties  uhich  were  gathering  in  the  north 

n  to  bring  a  strain  on  the  Government  which  would  force 

Ittn  seek  support  from  the  people.   The  King's  demand  for  immediate 

I,  which  reached  Edinburgh  while  England  was  wailing  for 

E  Hampden  Judgment,  at  once  gathered  the  whole  body  of  remon- 

llranls  tOf;elher  round  "the  Tables"  at  Edinburgh;  and  a  protestation, 

d  at  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  was  followed,  on  Johnston  of  Warris- 

's  suggestion,  by  a  renewal  of  the  Covenant  with  God  which  had 

n  up  and  sworn  to  in  a  previous  hour  of  peril,  when  Mary 

a  still  plotting  against  Protestantism,  and  Spain  was  preparing  its 

IHrmada.     "  We  promise  and  swear,"  ran  the  solemn  engagement  al 

close,  "by  the  great  name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  to  continue  in  the 

rofession  and  obedience  of  the  said  religion,  and  that  we  shall  defend 

e  same,  and  resist  all  their  contrary  errors  and  corruptions,  accord- 

t  vocation  and  the  utmost  o(  that  power  wliich  God  has  put 
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into  our  hands  all  the  days  of  our  life."  The  Covenant  was  signed  in 
the  churchyard  of  the  Grey  Friars  at  Eldinburgh,  in  a  tmnnlt  of 
enthusiasm,  "  with  such  content  and  joy  as  those  who,  having  long 
before  been  outlaws  and  rebels,  are  admitted  again  into  covenant  with 
God."  Gentlemen  and  nobles  rode  with  the  documents  in  their 
pockets  over  the  country,  gathering  subscriptions  to  it,  while  the 
ministers  pressed  for  a  general  consent  to  it  from  the  pulpit  But 
pressure  was  needless.  *'  Such  was  the  zeal  of  subscribers  that  for  a 
while  many  subscribed  with  tears  on  their  cheeks ; "  some  were  indeed 
reputed  to  have  ''  drawn  their  own  blood  and  used  it  in  place  of  ink 
to  underwrite  their  names."  The  force  given  to  Scottish  freedom  by 
this  revival  of  religious  fervour  was  seen  in  the  new  tone  adopted  by 
the  Covenanters.  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  came  as  Royal 
Commissioner  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel,  was  at  once  met  by 
demands  for  an  abolition  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Books  of  Canons  and  Common  Prayer,  a  free  Parliament, 
and  a  free  General  Assembly.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  threatened  war; 
even  the  Scotch  Council  pressed  Charles  to  give  fuller  satisfaction  to 
the  people.  **  I  will  rather  die,"  the  King  wrote  to  Hamilton,  ^than 
yield  to  these  imp)ertinent  and  damnable  demands ; "  but  it  was  needful 
to  gain  time.  "  The  discontents  at  home,"  wrote  Lord  Northumber- 
land to  Wentworth,  "  do  rather  increase  than  lessen  : "  and  Charles 
was  without  money  or  men.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  begg^  for  a  loan 
from  Spain  on  promise  of  declaring  war  against  Holland,  or  that  he 
tried  to  procure  two  thousand  troops  from  Flanders  with  which  to 
occupy  Edinburgh.  The  loan  and  troops  were  both  refused,  and  some 
contributions  offered  by  the  English  Catholics  did  little  to  recruit  the 
Exchequer.  Charles  had  directed  the  Marquis  to  delay  any  decisive 
breach  till  the  royal  fleet  appeared  in  the  Forth  ;  but  it  was  hard  to 
equip  a  fleet  at  all.  Scotland  indeed  was  sooner  ready  for  war  than 
the  King.  The  Scotch  volunteers  who  had  been  serving  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  streamed  home  at  the  call  of  their  brethren.  General 
Leslie,  a  veteran  trained  under  Gustavus,  came  from  Sweden  to  take 
the  command  of  the  new  forces.  A  voluntary  war  tax  was  levied  in 
ever)'  shire.  The  danger  at  last  forced  the  King  to  yield  to  the  Scotch 
demands ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  yielded  than  the  concession  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  Assembly  hardly  met  before  it  was  called  upon  to 
disperse.  By  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  however,  it  resolved  to  con- 
tinue its  session.  The  innovations  in  worship  and  discipline  were 
abolished,  episcopacy  was  abjured,  the  bishops  deposed,  and  the 
system  of  Presbyterianism  re-established  in  its  fullest  extent  The 
news  that  Charles  was  gathering  an  army  at  York,  and  reckoning  for 
support  on  the  scattered  loyalists  in  Scotland  itself,  was  answered  by  the 
seizure  of  Edinburgh,  Dumbarton,  and  Stirling ;  while  10,000  well- 
equipped  troops  under  Leslie  and  the  Earl  of  Montrose  entmd  Ab*r- 
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«nd  brougbl  ihc  CAtholic  Earl  of  Huntly  a  prisoner  to  ihe  soulh. 

of  overawing  ihe  country',  the  appearance  of  the  royal  fleet 

Forth  was  the  signal  for  Leslie's  march  with  20,000  men  lo  the 

Charles  had  hardly  pushed  across  Ihe  Tweed,  when  the  '"  old 

ioked  soldier,  "  encamping  on  the  hill  of  Dunse  Law,  fairly 

him  bailie. 

Charles  however,  without  money  lo  carry  on  war,  was  forced  loconsent 

I  the  gathering  of  a  free  Assembly  and  of  aScotch  Parliament.    But  in 

iits  eye»  the  pacification  at  Berwick  was  a  mere  suspension  of  arms ;  his 

isof  Wentwortbfrom  Ireland  was  aproof  that  violent  measures 

preparation,  and  the  Scots  met  the  challenge  by  seeking  for 

n   France.     The  discovery  of  a  correspondence  between  (he 

:ch  leaders  and  the  Kiench  court  raise<l  hopes  in  the  King  thai  an 

^^al  to  the  country  for  aid  against  Scotch  treason  would  still  5nd  an 

answer  in  English  loyalty.     Wentworth,  who  was  now  made  Earl  of 

SirafTord,  had  never  ceased  to  urge  that  the  Scots  should  be  whipped 

back  to  their  border;  he  now  agreed  with  Charles  that  a  Parliament 

should  be  called,  the  correspondence  laid  before  it,  and  advantage  taken 

of  the  burst  of  indignation  on  which  the  King  counted  to  procure  a 

heavy  subsidy.    While  Charles  summoned  what  from  Its  brief  duration 

is  known  as  the  Short  Parliament,  Strafford  hurried  to  Ireland  to  levy 

(orces.     In  fourteen  day.s  he  had  obtained  money  and  men  Irom  his 

servile  Parliament,  and  he  came  back  flushed  with  his  success,  in  liroe 

for  the  meeting  of  the  Houses  at  Westminster.     Bui  the  lesson  failed 

in  its   eflecl.     Every  member  of  the  Commons  knew  that  Scotland 

was  fighting  the  battle  of  English  liberty.     All  hope  of  bringing  them 

to  any  attack  upon  the  Scots  proved  fruitless.     The  intercepted  letters 

quietly  set  aside,  and  the  Commons  declared  as  of  old  that 

of  grievances  must  precede  the  grant  of  supplies.     No  subsidy 

lid  be  granted  till  security  was  had  for  religion,  for  property,  and 

the  liberties  of  Parliament.      An  offer  lo  reliniguish  ship-money 

to  draw  Parliament  from  its  resolve,  and  after  three  weeks' 

ing  it  was  dissolved.  "  Things  must  go  worse  before  Ihey  go  better  " 

the  cool  comment  of  Sl  John,  one  of  the  patriot  leaders.    But 

country  was   strangely  moved.      "So   great  a  defection   In   the 

3te  Lord  Northumberland,  "hath  not  been  known  in 

memory  of  maa"    Strafford  alone  stood  undaunted.     He  urged 

[,  by  the  refusal  of  the   Parliament  to   supply   the  King's   wants, 

lea   was    "freed  from  all  rule  of  government,"   and  entitled  to 

ily  himself  at  his  will.    The  Earl  was  bent  upon  war,  and  look 

command  of  ilie  royal  army,  which  again  advanced  to  (he  nonh. 

But  the  Scots  were  ready  to  cross  the  border  ;  forcing  the  passage  of 

the  Tyne  in  the  face  of  an   English  detachment,  they  occupied  New- 

■  despatched  from  that  town  their  proposals  of  peace.    They 

:  King  to  consider  their  grievances,  and,  "  with  the  advice 
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and  consent  of  the  Estates  of  England  coBToicd  in  }>:)rliiinieii<,  lo 
settle  d  finn  and  desirable  peace."  Tlie  prayer  was  backed  by  pns 
parations  for  a  march  upon  York,  where  Charles  bnd  ohandaneil 
himself  to  despair.  Stra^ord's  tronps  were  u  mere  mob  ;  ocitbcr  b^ 
threats  nor  prayers  could  he  recall  them  to  ihcir  dtiiy,  ajtil  be  n 
forced  to  own  that  Iwo  months  were  required  before  [hey  could  b 
for  action.  It  was  in  vain  that  Charles  wot)  a  inifc.  Itchind  h" 
fact  Entjiand  was  all  but  in  revolt.  The  Londot)  apprrtiriccs  n 
Laud  at  Lambeth,  and  broke  up  the  sittings  of  the  High  Commia) 
at  St.  Paul's.  The  war  was  denounced  everywhere  as  "  the  Biih^ 
War,"  and  the  new  levies  murdered  officers  whom  lliey  s 
Papistry,  broke  down  altar-rails  in  every  church  they  pass«d,  ] 
deserted  to  their  homes.  Two  peers,  Lord  Wharton  and  Lord  Howl 
ventured  to  lay  before  the  King  himself  a  petition  for  peace  w'  ' 
Scots  ;  and  though  Stratford  arrested  and  proposed  to  Uiont  tbem  as 
mutineers,  the  English  Council  shrank  from  desperaic  cmirsea.  Tbc 
King  still  strove  to  escape  froni  the  huniiliation  uf  calling  a  Pute- 
ment.  He  summoned  a  Great  Council  of  the  Peers  at  Vnrk. 
project  broke  down  before  iis  general  repudiation  by  the  nobles  : 
with  wrath  and  shame  at  his  heart  Charles  was  drivei 
again  the  Houses  to  Westminster. 
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yie  and  the  grand  serin  of  chatacleT'iiort raits  which  il  embadiok  the 
worth  of  ils  account  of  all  that  preceded  Ihe  wnr  is  almost  deslroyeit  by  thr 
conlrasl  between  its  author's  conduct  at  Ihe  time  and  his  later  ilescriptiofi  of 
the  Parliament's  proceedings,  as  well  ai  by  Ihe  deliberate  and  malignanl  tobr- 
hood  with  which  he  has  perverted  the  whole  action  of  hi"!  pirllammtiry  nppo- 

ncnts.      May's    "  Huloty  of  the  I^-ong  I'arllametit "   "   •■■■i-   - -  -nd 

impartial  ;  but  the  basis  of  any  real  account  of  it  •••'■■ 
piocccdiogi  as  ibeyhave  been  preserved  in  Ihe  niili-s  <i. 

Sir  Simonrfs  D'Ewes.     The  last  icmam  anpDUislii;< !  i    ■ 

drawn  mnch  ftom  Ihein  in  his  two  works,  "ilie  (.irviii  j    ! 

"The  Arrest  of  the  FiTB  Mcmbere."  The  collections  "I --Ifi'i  in).m  t-y  HoJi- 
worth  and  Nalson  arc  iDdispensable  for  this  perioiL  It  is  illoiraied  >y  a  Mfm 
of  memoini,  of  wry  different  degrees  of  value,  such  a*  lliow  uf  WBaldwk, 
Ludlow,  and  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  as  well  ts  by  works  tikr  Mn.  I 
memoir  of  her  husband,  or  Baxter's  "  Aulobiographv."  l'>ii  In' 
have  a  vast  store  of  maiermls  in  the  Onnond  eajn  r-  i 
Carte  :  for  Scolland,  "  Baitlie's  Leilcn"  and  Mr.  Dut- 
a  useful  fini  information  as  Id  inlriguei  with  ihc  < 
Ireland  ;  and  Guiiot  directs  special  atlentiun  lo  tlic 
powers.  Pym  has  been  fairly  stcttbed  with  other  >1.ih-m«:ij  ,pi 
Commonwealih,"  iod  id 
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ID  by  Mr.  Gotdwin  Smith.     A  gcmd  iIl-bI  of  v»laatile  reBcarch  for  Ihr  period 
in  gcncial   u   to   be   found   in  Mr.  Santlfunl's  "Illustration!   of  I  he    Great 
^ebcHion."]    (Mr.  Gardiner  has  nuw  catried  iin  his  History  lo  1644.— £^.) 

i  If  Strafford  embodied  the  spirit  of  tymnny,  John  Pym,  the  leader  of 

1  the  first   meeting  of  the  new  houses  at  West- 

pnsIeT,  stands  out  for  all  after  time  as  the  embodiment  of  law.     A 

mersetshlre  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  compeicni  fortune,  he 

iuervd  on  public  life  in  the  Parliament  of  1614,  and  was  imprisoned 

r  his  patriotism  at  its  close.     He  had  been  a  leading  member  in 

"  1620,  and  one  of  the  "  twelve  ambassadors  "   for  whom  James 

idered  i:hairs  lo  be  set  at  Whitehall.     Of  the  band  of  patriots  with 

n  he  had  stood  aide  by  side  in  the  constitutional  struggle  against 

e  curlier  despotism  of  Charles  he  was  almost  the  sole  survivor.  Coke 

d  died  of  old  age ;  Cotton's  heart  was  broken  by  oppression  ;  Eliot 

d  pcTJihed  in  the  Tower  ;  Wentwonh  had  apostatized.     I'ym  alone 

ained,  resolute,  patient  as  of  old  ;  and  as  the  sense  of  his  greatness 

silently  during  the  eleven  years  of  deepening  misrule,  the  hope 

and  faith  of  belter  things  clung  almost  passionately  to  the   man  who 

never  doubted  of   the    linal    triumph    of   freedom  and  the  law.     At 

their  dusc.  Clarendon  leltH  us,  in  words  all  ihe  more  nulablc  for  their 

fitter  tune  of  linte, "  he  was  the  most  popular  man,  and  the  most  able 

Mb  do  hurl,  that  has   lived   at  any  time."     He   had  shown  he  knew 

^■Dw  to  wail,  and  when  waiting  was  over  he  showed  he  knew   how 

Hn  acL     On  the  eve  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  rode  through  England 

To  quicken  the  electors  to  a   sense  of  the  crisis  which  had  come  at 

"last  :  and  on  the  assembling  of  the  Commons  he  took  his  place,  not 

merely  as  member  for  Tavistock,  but  as  their  acknowledged   head. 

Few  of  the  country  gentlemen,  indeed,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the 

mbcrs,  had  sal   in  any  previous   House ;    and  of  the  few,  none 

sented  in  so  eminent  a  way  the  Parliamentary  tradition  on  which 

e  coming  struggle  was  10  turn.     Pym's  eloquence,  inferior  in  bold- 

s  and  originality  lo  thai  of  Eliot  or  Wentworth,  was  better  suited 

its  massive  and  l<^ical  force  to  convince  and  guide  a  great  party  : 

4  it  was  backed  by  a  calmness  of  temper,  a  dexterity  and  order  in 

e  management  of  public  business,  and  a  practical  power  of  shaping 

e  cotirsc  of  debate,  which  gave  a  form  and  method  to  Parliamentary 

eedings  such  as  they  had  never  had  before.     Valuable,  however, 

•  these  qualities  were,  it  was  a  yet  higher  quality  which  raised  Pym 

■110  ihc  greatest,  as  he  was  the  first,  of  Parliamentary  leaders.    Of  the 

pre  hundred  members  who  sate  round   him  at  St.  Stephen's,  he  was 

n  who  had  clearly  foreseen,  and  as  clearly  resolved  how  to 

I,  the  ilifBcullies  which   lay  before  them.     It  was  certain  that  Par- 

»ould  be  drawn  into  a  struggle  with   the  Crown.      It   was 

robable  that  in   such  a  struj;glc  the   House  of  Commons  would  be 

s  it  had  been  hampered   before,  by  the  House  of  Lord; 
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The  legal  antiquaries  of  the  older  constitutional  school  stood  hdpless 
before  such  a  conflict  of  co-ordinate  powers,  a  conflict  for  wfaidi  no 
provision  had  been  made  by  the  law,  and  on  which  precedents  threw 
only  a  doubtful  and  conflicting  light.  But  with  a  knowledge  of 
precedent  as  great  as  their  own,  Pym  rose  high  above  them  in  his 
grasp  of  constitutional  principles.  He  was  the  first  English  statesman 
who  discovered,  and  applied  to  the  political  circumstances  around 
him,  what  may  be  called  the  doctrine  of  constitutional  proportion. 
He  saw  that  as  an  element  of  constitutional  life  Parliament  was  of 
higher  value  than  the  Crown ;  he  saw,  too,  that  in  Parliament  itself 
the  one  essential  part  was  the  House  of  Commons.  On  these  two 
facts  he  based  his  whole  policy  in  the  contest  which  followed.  When 
Charles  refused  to  act  with  the  Parliament,  Pym  treated  the  refusal  as 
a  temporary  abdication  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  which  vested  the 
executive  power  in  the  two  Houses  until  new  arrangements  were  made. 
When  the  Lords  obstructed  public  business,  he  warned  them  that 
obstruction  would  only  force  the  Commons  "to  save  the  kingdom 
alone."  Revolutionary  as  these  principles  seemed  at  the  time,  they 
have  both  been  recognized  as  bases  of  our  constitution  since  the  days 
of  Pym.  The  first  principle  was  established  by  the  Convention  and 
Parliament  which  followed  on  the  departure  of  James  the  Second ;  the 
second  by  the  acknowledgement  on  all  sides  since  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  that  the  government  of  the  country  is  really  in  the  hands  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  can  only  be  carried  on  by  ministers  who 
represent  the  majority  of  that  House.  Pym's  temper,  indeed,  was  the 
vcr}'  opposite  of  the  temper  of  a  revolutionist.  Few  natures  have  ever 
been  wider  in  their  range  of  sympathy  or  action.  Serious  as  his 
purpose  was,  his  manners  were  genial,  and  even  courtly  :  he  turned 
easily  from  an  invective  against  Strafford  to  a  chat  with  Lady  Carlisle ; 
and  the  grace  and  gaiety  of  his  social  tone,  even  when  the  care  and 
weight  of  public  affairs  were  bringing  him  to  his  grave,  gave  rise 
to  a  hundred  silly  scandals  among  the  prurient  royalists.  It  was  this 
striking  combination  of  genial  versatility  with  a  massive  force  in  his 
nature  which  marked  him  out  from  the  first  moment  of  power  as  a 
born  ruler  of  men.  He  proved  himself  at  once  the  subtlest  of  dipk>- 
matists  and  the  grandest  of  demagogues.  He  was  equally  at  home  in 
tracking  the  subtle  intricacies  of  royalist  intrigues,  or  in  kindling 
popular  passion  with  words  of  fire.  Though  past  middle  life  when 
his  work  really  began,  for  he  was  bom  in  1584,  four  years  before  the 
coming  of  the  Armada,  he  displayed  from  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament  the  qualities  of  a  great  administrator,  an  inunense 
faculty  for  labour,  a  genius  for  organization,  patience,  tact,  a  power  of 
inspiring  confidence  in  all  whom  he  touched,  calmness  and  moderation 
under  good  fortune  or  ill,  an  immovable  courage,  an  iron  will.  No 
English  ruler  has  ever  shown  greater  nobleness  of  natural  temper  or  a 
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wider  capacity  for  goveminent  than  the  Sumerset shire  squire  whom 
made  dear- sigh  ted  by  their  hate,  greeted  truly  enough 
"  King  Pym." 
IS  ride  over  England  with  Hampden  on  the  eve  of  the  elections 
been   hardly  needed,  for  ihe  summons  of  a  Parliament  at  once 
lice  Ihe  kingdom  to  a  fresh  life-      The   Puritan  emigration   lo  New 
England  was  suddenly  and  utterly  suspended  ;  "  ihe  change,"  said 
Winthrop,  "  made  all  men  to  stay  in  England  in  expectation  of  a  new 
world. **      The  public  discontent  sjioke  from  every  Puritan  pulpit,  and 
:ssed  itself  in  a  sudden  burst  of  pamphlets,  the  tirst-fruiis  of  the 
■ly  thousand  which  were  issued  in  the  next  twenty  years,  and  which 
led  England  at  large  into  a  school  of  political  discussion.    The 
iluic  looks  of  the  members  as  they  gathered  at  Westminster  con- 
ktcd  with  ihe  hesitating  words  of  the  King,  and  each  brought  from 
lugh  or  county  a  petition  of  grievances.      Fresh  peiiiions  were 
lughl  every  day  by  bands  of  citizens  or  farmers.     Forty  committees 
appointed  to  enamine  and  tepiort  on  ihem,  and   their   reports 
fanned  the  grounds  on  which  the  Commons  acted.     Prynne  and  his 
fellow  "martyrs,"  recalled  from  their  prisons,  enleied  London  in  triumph 
amidst  Ihe  shouts  of  a  great  tnuUitudc  who  strewed  laurel  in  their  path. 
The  Commons  dealt  roughly  with  the  agents  of  Ihe  royal  system.     In 
every  county  a  list  of  "  delinqucnis,"  or  officers  who  had  carried  out 
the  piMis  of  the  government,  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  and  laid  before 
the  House.     But  their  first  blow  was  struck  al  the  leading  ministers  of 
the  King.      Even  Laud  was  not  Ihe  centre  of  so  great  and  universal  a 
hatred  as  the  l^arl  of  Strafford.      ^traRbrd's  guilt  was  more  Ihan  the 
guilt  of  a  servile  instnintent  of  tyranny,  it  was  Ihe  guilt  of  "  that  grand 
the  Commonwealth  who,"  in  the  terrible  words  which 
I  Lord  Uigby's  Invective,  "must  not  expect  to  be  pardoned  in 
■orld  till  he  be  despatched  lo  the  other."      He  was  conscious  of 
anger,  bul  Charles  forced  him  to  attend  the  Court ;  and   with 
ctcristlc  boldness  he  resolved  to  anticipate  attack  by  accusing 
Partiamenlary  leaders  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
vas  just  laying  his  scheme  before  Charles  when  ihe  news 
:hcd  him  that  Pym  was  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  with  his  impeach- 
ii  for  high  treason.     "  With  speed,"  writes  an  eye-witness,  "  he 
Ihe  House:  he  calls  rudely  at  the  door,"  and,  "with  a  proud 
ling  look,  makes  towards  his  place  al  the  board-head.      But  ai 
many  bid  him  void  the  House,  so  he  is  forced  in  confusion  to  go 
door  till  he  was  called."     He  was  only  recalled  to  hear  his  corn- 
to  the  Tower.      He  was  still  resolute  to  retort  the  charge  of 
n  on  his  foes,  and  "  offered  to  speak,  but  was  commanded  to  be 
vithout  a  word."      The  keeper  of  the  Black  Rod  demanded  his 
as  he  look  him  in  charge.      "  This  done,  he  makes  through  a 
iimibcr  ■■f  people  towards  his  coach,  no  man  capping  to  him,  before 
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wham  that  morning  the  greatest  of  all  England  wouM  have  Oowl 
uncovered."    The  blow  was  fjuiikly  followed  tip.     Windcbaok,  | 
Secretary  of  Stale,  was  charged  with  corrupt  liavouring  of  fi 
and  escaped  to  France  ;  Finch,  the  Lord  Keeper,  was  impeached,  ■ 
fled  in  terror  over-sea.     Laud  himself  was  thrown  into  prison, 
shadow  of  what  was  to  come  falls  across  the  pages  of  hit  diuy,  I 
softens  the  hard  temper  of  the  man  into  a  strange  lenderarsf. 
stayed  at  Lambeth  till  the  evening,"  writes  the  Archbishop,  "  to  a 
the  ga»e  of  the  people.     I  went  to  evening  prayer  in  my  chapeL 
Psalms  of  the  day  and  chapter  fifty  of  Isaiah  gave  ine  great  C 
God  make  me  worthy  of  it,  and  lit  to  receive  it.     As   I   went   lot 
barge,  hundreds  of  niy  poor  neighbours  stood  there  and  prayed  It 
safety  and  return  to  niy  house.     For  which  I  bless  God  aod  t' 
Charles  was  forced  to  took  helplessly  on  at  the  wreck  of  the  i 
system,  for  the  Scotch  army  was  still  encamped  in  the  north  ;  and  fl 
Parliament,  which  saw  in  the  presence  of  the  Scots  n  security  a 
its  own  dissolution,  was  in  no  hurry  to  vole  the  money  nec^ssaryfl 
iheir  withdrawal.    "We  cannot  do  without  Ihem,'  Strode  hooi 
confessed,  "  the  Philistines  are  still  loo  strong  for  us."   Oae  by  OM 
Uwkas  acts  of  Charles's  government  were  tindnnc.    .Ship-nio&cjr  4 
declared  illegal,  the  judgement  in  Hampden's  case  annolled,  and  o 
the  judges  committed  to  prison.     A  statute  declaring  "  the  ancient  ij{ 
of  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  that  no  subsidy,  custom,  11 
any  charge  whatsoever,  ought  or  may  be  laid  or  imposed  npoa  i 
merchandize  exported  or  imported  by  subjects,  deniiens,  or  a^  ' 
without  common  consent  in   Parliament,"  put  an  end  for  ever  to  alf 
pretensions  to  a.  right  of  arbitrary  taxation  on  the  pari  of  the  Crum 
A  Triennial  Bill  enforced  iheassembly  of  the  Houses  every  thre«yran, 
and  bound  the  returning  officers  to  proceed  to  election  if  the  Royil 
writ  failed  to  summon  them.      A  Commiiiee  of  Religion  had  heta 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  nf  Church    Rcfonn,  aod  oa  ct 
report  the  Commons  passed  a  bill  for  ihc  removal  of  bishops  ft 
House  of  Lords. 

The  King  made  no  sign  of  opposition.  He  wns  known  W'f 
resolute  against  the  abolition  oif  Episcopacy :  but  fac  annaof 
no  purpose  of  resisting  the  expulsion  of  ihc  bishops  fratn  j 
Peers.  Strafford's  life  he  was  determined  to  save; 
no  obstacle  in  ibe  way  of  his  Impeachmeni.  I'he  trial  of  llw  I 
began  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  whole  of  the  Home  of  Cm 
appeared  10  support  it.  The  passion  which  the  cause  excited  vat  4 
in  the  loud  cries  of  sympathy  or  hatred  which  burst  fnrni  the  cro 
benches  on  either  side.  For  fifteen  days  iilralTord  struggled  widi 
remarkable  courage  and  ingenuity  against  rhe  lisi  »f  charge*,  t 
melted  his  audience  to  tears  by  the  pathos  of  bis  defence.  But-J 
trial  HMs  suddenly  interrupted.     Though  tyranny  and  11 
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been  CDOclusively  proved  against  him,  the  it^chnic^  proof  of 
was  weak.  "  The  law  of  England,"  to  use  Hallam's  words, 
silent  as  to  conspiracies  against  itself,"  and  treason  by  the  Statute 
Edward  [he  Third  w»t  restricted  to  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
or  a  compassing  of  his  deaih.  The  Commons  endeavoured  lo 
gihen  iheir  case  by  bringing  forward  tbe  notes  of  a  meeting  of 
mmittee  of  the  Commons  in  which  Strafford  bad  urged  the  use  of 
Irish  troops  "  to  reduce  this  kingdom  ; "  but  the  Lords  would  only 
lit  the  evidence  on  condition  of  wholly  reopening  the  case.  Pym 
Hfttnpden  remained  convinced  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  impeach- 
II ;  btit  ihc  Commons  broke  loose  from  their  control,  and,  guided 
Sl  John  and  Henry  Marten,  resolved  to  abandon  iheM  judicial 
ce«dings,  and  fall  back  on  the  resource  of  a  Bill  of  Attainder. 
Ir  course  has  been  bitterly  censured  by  some  whose  opinion  in 
I  a  matter  is  entitled  lo  respect.  But  the  crime  of  Stratford  was 
t  the  less  a  crime  that  it  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
site  of  Treasons.  It  is  impassible  indeed  to  provide  for  some 
«  greatest  dangers  which  can  happen  to  national  freedom  by  any 
ai  statute.  Even  now  a  minister  might  avail  himself  trf  the 
jiei  of  a  Parliament  elected  in  some  moment  of  popular  panic, 
,lhoa|{h  the  nation  relumed  to  its  senses,  might  simply  by  refusing 
ppeal  lo  the  country  govern  in  defiance  of  its  will  Such  a  course 
'd  be  technically  legal,  but  such  a  minister  would  be  none  the  less 
minal.  .Strafford's  course,  whether  it  fell  within  the  Statute  of 
sons  or  no,  was  from  beginning  to  end  an  attack  on  the  freedom 
>e  whole  nation.  In  the  last  resort  a  nation  retains  the  right 
•tf-defence,  and  the  Bill  of  Attainder  is  the  assertion  of  such  a 
t  for  (he  punishment  of  a  public  enemy  who  falls  within  (he  scope 
p  written  law.  To  save  Strafford  and  Episcopacy  Charles  seemed 
osent  to  a  proposal  for  entrusting  the  offices  of  .Sute  to  the  leaders 
S>e  Parliament,  with  tlie  Earl  of  Bedford  as  Lord  Treasurer ;  the 
r  conditions  he  made  were  that  Kpiscopacy  should  not  be  abolished 
StrafTord  executed,  but  the  negotiations  were  iniermpied  by 
ord's  death,  and  by  the  discovery  that  Charles  had  been  listening 
ic  while  lo  counsellors  who  proposed  to  bring  about  his  end  by 
Dg  tbe  army  lo  march  on  London,  seize  the  Tower,  free  Strafford. 
.deUver  the  King  from  his  thraldom  to  Parliament.  The  discovery 
■  e  Ann/  Plot  sealed  Strafford's  fate.  The  Londoners  were  roused 
Vtuy,  and  as  the  Peers  gathered  at  Westminster  crowds  sur- 
Bdcd  the  House  with  cries  of  "Justice."  Un  May  8  the  Lords 
Kd  the  Bill  of  Attainder.  The  Eari's  r>ne  hope  was  in  the  King, 
Iwo  days  later  the  royal  assent  was  given,  and  he  pass(»1  to  bis 
tn.  Strafford  died  as  he  had  lived.  His  friends  warned  him 
the  van  multitude  gathered  before  the  Tower  to  witness  his  fall, 
know  how  to  look  death  in  the  face,  and    the  people  too,"  he 
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answered  proudlyt    "  I  thank  God  .1  am  no  more  afiaicl  of  <leuh,  bni 
as  cheerfully  pul  ofT  my  doublet  at  this  time  as  ever  I  did  wbcn  I  «Mt 
to  bed."    As  the  axe  fell,  the  silence  of  the  great  miiltitiidc  vnu  bi 
by  a  universal  shout  of  joy.     The  streets  blamed  with  bonfires. 
bells  clashed  out  from  eveiy  steeple.    "  Many,"  says  an  observer,  *1 
came  to  town  to  see  the  execution  rode  in  triumph  back,  waviai  fl 
hats,  and  with  all  expressions  of  joy  through  every  town  ibey  • 
cr)ing, '  His  bead  is  off!     His  head  is  off ! '  " 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  establish  a  Parliameptary  b 
discoveiy  of  ihe  Army  Plot,  thee\ecution  of  Strafford,  were  the  luf 
points  in  the  history  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Till  May  l' 
still  hope  for  an  accominudation  between  the  Commons  and  the  C 
by  which  the  freedom  that  hod  been  won  might  have  been  t 
(he  base  of  a  new  system  of  government.  But  from  that  hour  1 
hope  of  such  an  agreement  remained.  On  the  one  hand,  the  air,  ■ 
the  army  conspiracy,  was  full  of  rumours  and  panic  :  the  crcakl 
few  boards  revived  the  memory  of  the  Ciunp'^wder  Pint, 
members  rushed  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  full  bdid 
it  was  undennined.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  reguded  bis  cj 
to  the  new  measures  as  having  been  extorted  by  furire:,  and  I 
retracted  at  the  first  opporliinity.  Both  Houses,  in  their  tcrrnr,  ■ 
to  defend  the  Protestant  religion  anil  the  public  llbenies.  an  (mA 
which  was  subsequently  exacted  from  every  one  engaged  in  civil 
employment,  and  voluntarily  taken  by  the  great  mass  of  tlif  pco^i. 
The  same  terror  of  a  counter-revolution  induced  Hyde  3j>d  ii> 
"moderate  nten"  in  the  Commons  to  agree  to  a  bill  pmviding  Iks 
the  present  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved  but  by  its  own  cMoat 
Of  all  the  demands  of  the  Parliament  this  was  the  first  that  could  be 
called  distinctly  revolutionary.  To  consent  to  il  was  to  establish  i 
power  permanently  co-ordinate  with  the  Crown.  Charles  sijjned  itit 
bill  without  protest,  but  he  was  already  planning  the  means  of  brcabnf 
the  Parliament.  Hitherto,  the  Scotch  army  had  held  him  down,  te 
its  payment  and  withdrawal  could  no  longer  be  delayed,  aiu)  dp 
cation  was  arranged  between  the  twocountrics,  Tlie  Hoi 
to  complete  their  task  of  refonn.  The  irreguUr  jurisdicticms  V 
Council  of  the  NorthandtheCourt  of  the  Marches  of  Walci  "  " 
swept  away  ;  and  then  vil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  theStafC 
and  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  the  last  of  tlie  extranrdinafy  <1 
which  had  been  the  support  of  the  Tudor  monarchy,  « 
marily  abolished.  The  work  was  pushed  hastily  un, 
needed.  The  two  armies  had  been  disbanded ;  and  the  Sc»ts  « 
sooner  on  their  way  homeward  than  the  King  resolved  to  britift  4 
back.  In  spite  of  prayers  from  the  Parliament  he  left  Londol 
Edintmrgh,  yielded  to  every  demand  of  the  Assembly  and  the  S 
ICstaics,  attended  the  Presbyterian  worship,  lavished  titles  and  ft 
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on  Uie   Earl  of  Argyle  and  the  patriot  leaders,  and  gained  for  a  few 
monlhs  a  papuUHly  which  spread  dismay  in  the  English  Parliament. 
Their  drc^d  of  his  desi^s  was  increased  when  he  was  found  to  have 
been  intrjgaing  all   the  while  with  the  Earl  of  Montrose — who  had 
seceded  from  ihe  patriot  party  before  his  coming,  and  been  rewarded 
—kg  his  secession  with  imprisonment  in  the  casiic  of  Edinburgh — and 
KJAen   Hamilton  and  Argyle  withdrew  suddenly  from  the  capital,  and 
^■RTged  the  King  with  s  treacherous  plot  to  seize  and  cany  them  out 
Hp  the  realm.     The  fright  was  fanned  to  frenzy  by  news  which  came 
^nddcnly  from  Ireland,  where  the  fall  of  Strafford  had  put  an  end  lit 
all  semblance  of  rule.     The  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  army  he  had 
raised  spread  over  the  country,  and  stirred  the  snjouldering  disaffec- 
tion into  a  dame.    A  conspiracy,  organised  with  wonderful  power  and 
sccrcsy,  burst  forth  in  Ulster,  where  the  confiscation  of  the  Settlement 
had  nei-er  been  foi^ven,  and  spread  like  wildhrc  over  the  centre  and 
west  of  the  island.     Dublin  was  saved  by  a  mere  chance  ;  but  in  the 
open  country  the  work  of  murder  went  on  unchecked.     Thousands  of 
English   people   perished  in  a  few   days,  and   rumour   doubled   and 
trebled  the  number.    Tales  of  horror  and  outrage,  such  as  maddened 
our  own  England  when  they  reached  us  from  Cawnpore,  came  day 
■r  day  over  the  Irish  Channel.    Sworn  depositions  told  how  husbands 
o  pieces  in  presence  of  their  wives,  their  children's  brains 
t  before  their  faces,  their  daughters  brutally  violated  and 
n  out  naked  to  perish  frozen  in  the  woods.     "  Some;"  says   May, 
tie  burned  on  set  purpose,  others  drowned  for  sport  or  pastime, 
d  if  they  swam  kept  from  landing  with  poles,  or  shot,  or  murdered 
*  e  water ;  many  were  buried  quick,  and  some  set  into  the  earth 
1-high  and  there  left  to  famish."    Much  of  all  this  was  the  wild 
ration  of  panic.     But  the  revolt  was  unlike  any  earlier  rising  in 
Krehgious  character.     It  was  no  longer  a  struggle,  as  of  old,  of  Cell 
^nsi  Saion,  but  of  Catholic  [gainst   Protestant.      The   Papists 
~    1  the  Pale  Joined  hands  in  it  with  the  wild  kernes  outside  the 
The  rebels  called  themselves  "  Confederate  Catholics,"  resolved 
fend  "  Ihe  public  and  free  exercise  of  the  true  and  Catholic  Roman 
The   panic  waxed  greater  when  it   was  found  thai   they 
1  to  be  acting  by  the  King's  commission,  and  in  aid  of  his 
fiiority.     They  professed  to  stand  by  Charles  and  his  heirs  against 
I  that  should  "  directly  and  indirectly  endeavour  to  suppress  their 
lyal  prerogatives."    They  showed  a  Commission,  purporting  to  have 
d  by  royal  command  at  Edinburgh,  and  styled  themselves 
's  army."    The  Commission  was  a  forgery,  but  belief  in  it 
»  quickened  by  Ihe  want  of  all  sympathy  with  the  national  honour 
fcich  Charles  displayed.     To  him  the  revolt  seemed  a  useful  check 
p  his  opponents.     "  1  hope,"  he  wrote  coolly,  when  the  news  reached 
"  Uiis  ill  news  of  Ireland  may  hinder  some  of  these  follies  in 
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England."  Above  all,  it  would  necessitate  the  raising  of  an  anny, 
with  an  army  at  his  command  he  would  again  be  the 
Parliament,  The  Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  in  the  Irish 
revolt  the  disclosure  of  a  vast  scheme  for  a  counter-revolution,  of 
which  the  withdrawal  of  the  Scotch  army,  the  reconciliation  of  Scot- 
land, the  intrigues  at  Edinburgh,  were  all  parts.  Its  terror  was 
quickened  into  panic  by  the  «xuliation  of  the  royalists  at  the  King's 
1,  and  by  the  appearance  of  a  royalist  party  in  the  Parliameot 
itself.  The  new  party  had  been  silently  organized  by  Hyde,  the  future 
Lord  Clarendon.  With  hitn  stood  Lord  Falkland,  a  man  learned  and 
accomplished,  the  centre  of  a  circle  which  embraced  the  most  libera] 
thinkers  of  his  day,  a  keen  reasoner  and  able  speaker,  whose  intense 
desire  for  liberty  of  religious  thought,  which  he  now  saw  threatened 
by  the  dogmatism  of  the  time,  estranged  him  from  Parliament,  while 
his  dread  of  a  conflict  with  the  Crown,  his  passionate  longing  tat 
peace,  his  sympathy  for  the  fatten,  led  him  to  struggle  for  a  Khig 
whom  he  distrusted,  and  to  die  in  a  cause  that  was  not  his  owai 
Behind  Falkland  and  Hyde  soon  gathered  a  strong  force  of  sup- 
porters ;  chivalrous  soldiers  like  Sir  Edmund  Vemey  ('■  I  have  eaten 
the  King's  bread  and  sen'cd  him  now  thirty  years,  and  1  will  not  do 
so  base  a  thing  as  to  desert  him  "),  as  well  as  men  frightened  by  the 
rapid  march  of  change  or  by  the  dangers  which  threatened  Episcopacy 
and  the  Church,  tite  parlixans  of  the  Court,  and  tlie  time-servers  who 
looked  forward  to  a  new  triumph  of  the  Crown,  With  a  broken 
Parliament,  and  perils  gathering  without,  Pym  resolved  to  appeal  for 
itself.  The  Grand  Remonstrance  which  he  lud 
before  the  House  was  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  work  which  the 
Parliament  h.td  done,  the  difhculiies  it  had  stirmountcd,  and  (he  new 
dangers  which  lay  in  its  path.  The  Parliament  had  been  charged 
with  a  design  lo  abolish  Episcopacy,  it  declared  its  purpose  to  be 
simply  that  of  reducing  the  power  of  bishops.  Politically  it  repudiated 
Lt  of  revolutionary  aims.  It  demanded  only  the  observance  of 
the  existing  laws  against  recusancy,  securities  for  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  the  employment  of  ministers  who  possessed  ihe 
confidence  of  Parliament.  The  new  King's  party  fought  Bercely, 
debate  followed  debate,  the  sittings  were  prolonged  tilt  lights  had  la 
be  brought  in  ;  and  it  was  only  at  midnight,  and  by  a  majority  of 
eleven,  that  the  Remonstrance  was  finally  adopted.  On  an  attempt  of 
the  minority  to  offer  a  formal  protest  against  a  subsequent  vote  for  its 
publication  the  slumbering  passion  broke  out  into  a  flame.  "Some 
waved  their  hats  over  their  heads,  and  others  took  their  swotds  in 
their  scabbards  nut  of  their  belts,  and  held  them  by  the  pommels  in 
their  hands,  setting  the  lower  part  on  the  ground."  ( inly  Hampden's 
coolness  and  tact  averted  a  conflict.  The  Remonstrance  was  felt  on 
both  sides  lo  be  a  crisis  in  the  struggle.     "  Had  it  been  rejected, 
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Crornwell,  as  he  left  ihe  House,  "  !■  would  have  sold  to-morrow  all  I 
possess,  nnd  left  Engknd  fur  ever."  Listened  to  sullenly  by  the  King, 
ii  kindled  afresh  the  spirit  of  the  country.  London  swore  to  Vive  and 
<lic  wiih  the  Parliament  ;  associations  were  formed  in  every  county  for 
tlic  defence  of  the  Houses ;  and  when  the  piard  which  the  Commons 
h.id  asked  for  in  the  panic  of  the  Army  Piol  was  withdrawn  by  Ihe 
King,  the  populace  crowded  down  to  Westminster  to  lake  its  place. 

The  question  which  had  above  all  broken  Ihe  unity  of  Ihe  Parlia- 
ment had  been  the  question  of  the  Church.  All  were  agreed  on  the 
ncceMity  of  reform,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Parliament  had  been 
toappoint  a  Committee  of  Religion  lo  consider  the  question.  The  bulk 
of  the  Commons  as  of  the  Lords  were  at  first  against  any  radical 
dunges  in  the  cnnslitulion  or  doctrines  of  the  Cliurch.  But  within  as 
irithoul  the  House  the  general  opinion  was  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of 
the  power  and  wealth  of  the  prelates,  as  well  as  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church  Courts.  Even  among  the  bishops  themselves,  the  more 
pmmincni  saw  the  need  for  consenting  to  the  abolition  of  Chapters 
.ind  llisliops'  Courts,  as  well  as  to  the  elccCion  of  a  council  of  ministers 
111  each  diocese,  which  had  been  suggested  by  Archbishop  Usher  as  a 
ihcck  on  episcopal  autocracy.  A  scheme  to  this  effect  was  drawn  Wp 
by  Bishop  Williams  of  Lincoln  ;  but  it  was  far  from  meeting  the 
wishes  of  the  general  body  of  the  Commons.  Pym  and  Lord  Falk- 
bnd  demanded,  in  addition  to  these  changes,  a  severance  of  the  clergy 
from  all  secular  or  state  offices,  and  an  expulsiion  of  the  bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords.  Such  a  measure  seemed  needed  to  restore  the 
independence  of  the  Peers ;  for  the  number  and  servility  of  the  bishops 
were  commonly  strong  enough  to  prevent  any  opposition  lo  the  Crown. 
There  was,  however,  a  growing  party  which  pressed  for  the  abolition 
of  Episcop.ii:y  altogether.  The  doctrines  of  Ctrtwright  had  risen 
into  popularity  undt-r  the  persecution  of  Laiid,  nnd  Presbytcrianisni 
was  now  a  formidable  force  among  the  middle  classes.  Its  chief 
strength  lay  in  the  eastern  counties  and  in  London,  where  a  few 
ministers  such  as  Calamy  and  Marshall  had  formed  a  committee 
for  its  diffusion  ;  while  in  Parliament  it  was  represented  by  Lord 
Mandeville  and  some  others.  In  the  Commons  Sir  Harry  Vane 
represented  a  more  extreme  party  of  reformers,  the  Independents  of 
the  future,  whose  sentiments  were  little  less  hostile  to  Presbyterian  ism 
than  lo  Episcopacy,  but  who  acted  with  the  Presbyterians  for  the 
present,  and  formed  a  part  of  what  became  known  as  the  "  root  and 
branch  parly,"  from  its  demand  for  the  extirpation  of  prelacy.  The 
;illitudc  of  Scotland  in  the  great  struggle  against  tyranny,  and  the 
polilicnl  advantages  of  a  religious  union  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
at  well  as  the  desire  to  knit  the  English  Church  more  closely  lo  ihe 
lyof  Protestantism,  gave  force  to  the  Presbyterian  party, 
o  after  the  composition  of  hi.s  "  Lycidas  "  had  spent  a  year 
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in  foreign  travel,  returned  lo  ihraw  himself  on  this  grouad  islo  lite 
theological  strife.  He  held  it  "an  unjust  thing  that  the  EagMA  i) 
dilTer  from  all  Churches  as  many  as  be  reformed."  In  spiic  of  d 
pressure,  however,  and  of  a  Presbj-terian  petition  from  Lnndon  m 
fifteen  thousand  signatures  to  the  same  purport,  the  Comm' 
Reli;;;ion  reported  in  favour  of  the  moderate  refurms  propnsed^ 
Falkland  and  Pym  :  and  a  bill  for  the  removal  nf  bishops  Ermn  M 
House  of  Peers  passed  ihe  Commons  almost  unanimously. 
by  the  Lords  on  the  eve  of  the  Klng^s  journey  to  ScutUnd,  it  1 
again  introduced  on  his  return.  Pym  and  his  colleagues,  a 
close  the  disunion  in  their  ranks,  sought  to  end  the  pressure  of  ■ 
Presbyterian  zealots,  and  the  dread  of  the  Church  parly,  by  Lakinf  A 
stand  on  the  compromise  suggested  by  <lie  Committee  of  KelitptM 
Ihe  spring.  But  in  spile  of  violent  remonstrances  from  the  Comn 
the  bill  still  hung  lire  among  the  Peers.  The  ilclay  roused  the  exciied 
crowd  of  Londoners  who  gathered  round  Whiieh.tll ;  the  bitbopt' 
carriages  were  stopped,  and  the  prelates  themselves  rabbled  oi»  iImn 
way  to  the  House.  The  angry  pride  of  Williams  Induced  ten  oElj 
fellow  bishops  to  declare  themselves  prevented  from  attendana 
Parliament,  and  to  protest  against  all  acts  done  In  their  absenofr^ 
null  and  void.  The  protest  was  met  at  once  on  the  part  of  the  P 
by  the  committal  of  the  prelates  who  had  signed  it  lo  the  Tower, 
the  contest  gave  a  p<in-erful  aid  to  the  projects  of  the  King. 
courtiers  decl.ired  openly  thnt  the  rabbling  nf  the  bishops  proved  d 
(here  was  "no  free  Parliament,"  and  strove  to  bring  about  fredi  ^ 
rages  by  gathering  troops  of  officers  and  swldiers  of  fortune,  who  ■ 
seeking  for  employment  in  the  Irish  war,  and  pilling  tbem  ■ 
crowds  at  Whitehall.  The  brawls  of  the  two  parties,  who  gave  fl 
other  the  nicknames  of  "  Roundheads  "  and  "  Cavaliers,"  c 
alarm  in  Ihe  Parliament ;  but  Charles  persisted  in  refusing  it  a  gout. 
"  On  (he  honour  of  a  King,"  he  engaged  lo  defend  Ihem  fthm  vinlencc 
as  completely  as  his  own  children,  but  the  answer  had  hardly  been  grwcB 
when  his  Attorney  appeared  Hi  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  accmcd 
Hampden,  Pym,  Hollis,  Strode,  xnd  Hnselrig  of  high  ireason  in  their 
correspondence  with  the  Scols.  A  hcraid-at-anns  appeared  at  the  bv 
of  ihe  Commons,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  ihe  five  memlKn. 
If  Chnrles  tielieved  himself  to  be  within  legal  furms,  the  Cobudoo* 
saw  a  mere  act  of  arbitrary  violence  in  a  charge  which  proceeded 
personally  from  the  King,  which  set  aside  the  mosi  cheriahcd  pfiri- 
leges  of  Parliament,  and  summoned  the  accused  before  a  tribi 
which  had  no  pretence  to  a  jurisdiction  over  them.  The  On 
simply  promised  to  take  the  demand  Into  consideration 
requested  a  guard.  "  I  will  reply  to-morrow,"  said  the  King.  Oa  d 
morrow  he  summoned  Ihe  genilemen  who  clusleted  round  Whiu" ' 
lo  follow  him,  and,  embracing  the  Queen,  promised  her  thai  id  an  I 
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he  would  return  master  of  his  kingdom.  A  mob  of  Cavaliers  joined 
him  as  he  left  the  palace,  and  remained  in  Westminster  Hall  as  Charles, 
accompanied  by  his  nephew,  the  Elector- Palatine,  entered  the  House  of 
Commons.  "  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  said,  "  I  must  for  a  time  borrow  your 
chair ! "  He  paused  with  a  sudden  confusion  as  his  eye  fell  on  the  vacant 
spot  where  Pym  commonly  sate;  for  at  the  news  of  his  approach  the 
House  had  ordered  the  five  members  to  withdraw.  "  Gentlemen,"  he 
began  in  slow  broken  sentences, "  I  am  sorr)'  for  this  occasion  of  coming 
unto  you.  Yesterday  I  sent  a  Sergeant-at-arms  upon  a  very  important 
occasion,  to  apprehend  some  that  by  my  command  were  accused  of 
high  treason,  whereunto  I  did  expect  obedience,  and  not  a  message." 
Treason,  he  went  on,  had  no  privilege,  "  and  therefore  I  am  come  to 
know  if  any  of  these  persons  that  were  accused  are  here."  There  was 
a  dead  silence,  only  broken  by  his  reiterated  *'  I  must  have  them  where- 
soever I  find  them."  He  again  paused,  but  the  stillness  was  unbroken. 
Then  he  called  out, "  Is  Mr.  Pym  here  ?"  There  was  no  answer ;  and 
Charles,  turning  to  the  Speaker,  asked  him  whether  the  five  members 
were  there.  Lenthall  fell  on  his  knees  ;  "  I  have  neither  eyes  to  see," 
he  replied, "  nor  tongue  to  speak  in  this  place,  but  as  this  House  is 
pleased  to  direct  me."  "  Well,  well,"  Charles  angrily  retorted,  "  'tis  no 
matter.  I  think  my  eyes  are  as  good  as  another's ! "  There  was 
another  long  pause,  while  he  looked  carefully  over  the  ranks  of 
members.  "  I  see,"  he  said  at  last, "  all  the  birds  arc  tlown.  I  do 
expect  you  will  send  them  to  mc  as  soon  as  they  return  hither."  If 
they  did  not,  he  added,  he  would  seek  them  himself;  and  with  a 
closing  protest  that  he  never  intended  any  force,  "  he  went  out  of  the 
House,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "in  a  more  discontented  and  angry 
passion  than  he  came  in." 

Nothing  but  the  absence  of  the  five  members,  and  the  calm  dignity 
of  the  Commons,  had  prevented  the  King^s  outrage  from  ending  in 
bloodshed.  "  It  was  believed,"  says  Whitelock,  who  was  present  at 
the  scene,  "  that  if  the  King  had  found  them  there,  and  called  in  his 
guards  to  have  seized  them,  the  members  of  the  House  would  have 
endeavoured  the  defence  of  them,  which  might  have  proved  a  very 
unhappy  and  sad  business."  Five  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  best 
blood  in  England  would  hardly  have  stood  tamely  by  while  the  bravocs 
of  Whitehall  laid  hands  on  their  leaders  in  the  midst  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. But  Charles  was  blind  to  the  danger  of  his  course.  The  five 
members  had  taken  refuge  in  the  city,  and  it  was  there  that  on  the 
next  day  the  King  himself  demanded  their  surrender  from  the  aldcnnen 
at  Guildhall.  Cries  of  "  Privilege "  rang  round  him  as  he  returned 
through  the  streets:  the  writs  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  five  were 
disregarded  by  the  Sheriffs,  and  a  proclamation  issued  four  days 
later,  declaring  them  traitors,  passed  without  notice.  Terror  drove  the 
Cavaliers  from  Whitehall,  and  Charles  stood  absolutely  alone  ;  for  the 
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outrage  had  severed  him  for  the  moment  from  his  new  friends  in  the 
Parliament,  and  from  the  ministers,  Falkland  and  Colepepper,  whom 
he  had  chosen  among  them.     But  lonely  as  he  was,  Charles  had 
resolved  on  war.     The  Earl  of  Newcastle  was  despatched  to  muster 
a  royal  force  in  the  north  ;  and  on  the  tenth  of  January  news  that  the 
five  members  were  about  to  return  in  triumph  to  Westminster  drove 
Charles  from  Whitehall.      He  retired  to   Hampton   Court  and  to 
Windsor^  while  the  Trained   Bands  of  London  and  Southwaik  on 
foot,  and  the  London  watermen  on  the  river,  all  sworn  "  to  guard  the 
Parliament,  the   Kingdom,  and  the  King,"  escorted    Pym  and  his 
fellow-members  along  the  Thames  to  the  House  of  Commons.     Both 
sides  prepared  for  the  coming  struggle.   The  Queen  sailed  from  Dover 
with  the  Crown  jewels  to  buy  munitions  of  war.     The  Cavaliers  agaio 
gathered  round  the  King,  and  the  royalist  press  flooded  the  country 
with  State  papers  drawn  up  by  Hyde.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Com- 
mons resolved  by  vote  to  secure  the  great  arsenals  of  the  kingdom, 
Hull,  Portsmouth  and  the  Tower  ;  while  mounted  processions  of  free- 
holders from  Buckinghamshire  and  Kent  traversed  I^rondon  on  their 
way  to  St.  Stephen's,  vowing  to  live  and  die  with  the  Parliament.   The 
Lords  were  scared  out  of  their  policy  of  obstruction  by  Pym  s  bold 
announcement  of  the  new  position  taken  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
"  The  Commons,"  said  their  leader,  "  will  be  glad  to  have  your  con- 
currence and  help  in  saving  the  kingdom  ;  but  if  they  fail  of  it,  it 
should  not  discourage  them  in  doing  their  duty.     And  whether  the 
kingdom  be  lost  or  saved,  they  shall  be  sorry  that  the  story  of  thii 
present  Parliament  should  tell  posterity  that  in  so  great  a  danger  and 
extremity  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  enforced    to  save  the 
kingdom  alone."     The  effect  of  Pym's  words  was  seen  in  the  passing 
of  the  bill  for  excluding  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords.     The  great 
point,  however,  was  to  secure  armed  support  from  the  nation  at  large, 
and  here  both  sides  were  in  a  difficulty.     Previous  to  th«  innovations 
introduced  by  the  Tudors,  and  which  had  been  already  questioned  by 
the  Commons  in  a  debate  on  pressing  soldiers,  the  King  in  himself 
had  no   power  of  calling  on   his   subjects  generally   to   bear  arms, 
save   for  purposes  of  restoring  order  or  meeting  foreign    invasion. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  contended  that  such  a  |x>wer  had  ever 
been   exercised  by  the  two  Houses  without  the  King ;  and  Charles 
steadily  refused  to  consent  to  a  ^^llitia  bill,  in  which  the  command 
of  the  national  force  was  given  in   every  county  to   men   devoted 
to  the  Parliamentary  cause.      Both  parties  therefore  broke  through 
constitutional    precedent,    the    Parliament    in    appointing   the  Lord 
Lieutenants  who  commanded   the  Militia  by  ordinance  of  the  two 
Houses,  Charles  in  levying  forces  by  royal  commissions  of  array.    The 
King's  great  difficulty  lay  in  procuring  arms,  and  on  the  twenty-third 
of  April  he  suddenly  appeared  before  Hull,  the  magazine  of  the  north, 
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and  demanded  admission.  The  new  governor,  Sir  John  Hotham,  fell 
on  his  knees,  but  refused  to  open  the  gates :  and  the  avowal  of  his  act 
by  the  Parliament  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  royalist  party 
among  its  members  from  their  seats  at  Westminster.  Falkland, 
Colepepper  and  Hyde,  with  thirty-two  peers  and  sixty  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  joined  Charles  at  York  ;  and  Lyttelton,  the  Lord 
Keeper,  followed  with  the  Great  Seal.  They  aimed  at  putting  a  check 
on  the  King's  projects  of  war,  and  their  efforts  were  backed  by  the 
general  opposition  of  the  country.  A  great  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
freeholders  which  he  convened  on  Heyworth  Moor  ended  in  a  petition 
praying  him  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Parliament,  and  in  spite  of  gifts 
of  plate  from  the  Universities  and  nobles  of  his  party,  arms  and 
money  were  still  wanting  for  his  new  levies.  The  two  Houses,  on 
the  other  hand,  gained  in  unity  and  vigour  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
royalists.  The  militia  was  rapidly  enrolled,  Lord  Warwick  named 
to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  a  loan  opened  in  the  city  to  which 
the  women  brought  even  their  wedding  rings.  The  tone  of  the  two 
Houses  had  risen  with  the  threat  of  force  :  and  their  last  proposals 
demanded  the  powers  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the  royal  ministers, 
naming  guardians  for  the  royal  children,  and  of  virtually  controlling 
military,  civil,  and  religious  affairs.  "  If  I  granted  your  demands," 
replied  Charles,  "  I  should  be  no  more  than  the  mere  phantom  of  a 
king.'' 
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Section  VII.-The  CItII  War.    Jnly  1642-Aacr.  1646. 

\AmihorUits. — To  those  before  given  we  may  add  Warburton's  bioj;raphy 
of  Prince  Rupert,  Mr.  Clements  Markham's  life  of  Fairfax,  the  Fairfax  Cor- 
respondence, and  Ludlow's  "Memoirs."  Sprigg's  **  Anglia  Kcdiviva "  gives 
an  account  of  the  New  Mo<lel  and  its  doings.  For  Cromwell,  the  primary 
authority  is  Mr.  Carlyle's  *'  Life  and  Letters,"  an  invaluable  store  of  docu- 
ments, edited  with  the  care  of  an  antiquary  and  the  genius  of  a  poet. 
Clarendon,  who  now  becomes  of  greater  value,  gives  a  good  account  of  the 
Cornish  rising.] 

The  breaking  off  of  negotiations  was  followed  on  both  sides  by  pre-  EdrebUi 
parations  for  inunediate  war.  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Hollis  became  the 
guiding  spirits  of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety  which  was  created  by 
Parliament  as  its  administrative  organ ;  English  and  Scotch  officers 
were  drawn  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  Lord  Essex  named  com- 
mander of  an  army,  which  soon  rose  to  twenty  thousand  foot  and  four 
thousand  horse.  The  confidence  on  the  Parliamentary  side  was  great ; 
**  we  all  thought  one  battle  would  decide,"  Baxter  confessed  after  the 
first  encounter  ;  for  the  King  was  almost  destitute  of  money  and  arms, 
and  in  spite  of  his  strenuous  efforts  to  raise  recniits  he  was  embarrassed 
by  the  reluctance  of  his  own  adherents  to  begin  the  struggle.  Rc- 
solvedy  however,  to  force  on  a  contest,  he  raised  the  Royal  Standard       Au^.  22 
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at  Nottingham  "  on  the  evening  of  a  very  stormy  and  tempestuous 
day/'  but  the  country  made  no  answer  to  his  appeal ;  while  Essex, who 
had  quitted  London  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  great  multitude,  with  orders 
from  the  Parliament  to  follow  the  King,  "  and  by  battle  or  other  way 
rescue  him  from  his  perfidious  counsellors  and  restore  him  to  Parlia- 
ment," mustered  his  army  at  Northampton.  Charles  had  but  a 
handful  of  men,  and  the  dash  of  a  few  regiments  of  horse  would  have 
ended  the  war  ;  but  Essex  shrank  from  a  decisive  stroke,  and  trusted 
to  reduce  the  King  to  submission  by  a  show  of  force.  As  Charles 
fell  back  on  Shrewsbury,  Essex  too  moved  westward  and  occupied 
Worcester.  But  the  whole  face  of  affairs  suddenly  changed.  Catholics 
and  royalists  rallied  fast  to  the  King's  standard,  and  a  bold  march 
on  London  drew  Essex  from  Worcester  to  protect  the  capitaL  The 
two  armies  fell  in  with  one  another  on  the  field  of  Edgehill,  near 
Banbury.  The  encounter  was  a.  surprise,  and  the  battle  which 
followed  was  little  more  than  a  confused  combat  of  horse.  At  its 
outset  the  desertion  of  Sir  Faithful  Fortescue  with  a  whole  r^ment 
threw  the  Parliamentary  forces  into  disorder,  while  the  royalist 
horse  on  either  wing  drove  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  from  the 
held  ;  but  the  foot  soldiers  of  Lord  Essex  broke  the  infantry-  which 
formed  the  centre  of  the  King's  line,  and  though  his  nephew, 
Prince  Rupert,  brought  back  his  squadrons  in  time  to  save  Charles 
from  capture  or  flight,  the  night  fell  on  a  drawn  battle.  The  moral 
advantage,  however,  rested  with  the  King.  Essex  had  learned  that 
his  troopers  were  no  match  for  the  Cavaliers,  and  his  withdrawal  to 
Warwick  left  open  the  road  to  the  capital.  Rupert  pressed  for  an 
instant  march  on  London,  but  the  proposal  found  stubborn  opponents 
among  the  moderate  royalists,  who  dreaded  the  complete  triumph  of 
Charles  as  much  as  his  defeat.  The  King  therefore  paused  for  the 
time  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  received  with  uproarious  welcome ;  and 
when  the  cowardice  of  its  garrison  delivered  Reading  to  Ruperts 
horse,  and  his  daring  capture  of  Brentford  drew  the  royal  army  in  his 
support  almost  to  the  walls  of  the  capital,  the  panic  of  the  Londoners 
was  already  over,  and  the  junction  of  their  trainbands  with  the  army 
of  Essex  forced  Charles  to  fall  back  again  on  his  old  quarters.  But 
though  the  Parliament  rallied  quickly  from  the  blow  of  Edgehill,  the 
;  war,  as  its  area  widened  through  the  winter,  went  steadily  for  the 
I  King.  The  fortification  of  Oxford  gave  him  a  firm  hold  on  the  mid- 
j  land  counties  ;  while  the  balance  of  the  two  parties  in  the  north  was 
overthrown  by  the  march  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  with  the  force  he 
had  raised  in  Northumberland,  upon  York.  Lord  Fairfax,  the  Parlia- 
mentar>'  leader  in  that  county,  was  thrown  back  on  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  West  Riding,  where  Puritanism  found  its  stronghold  ;  and 
the  arrival  of  the  (jueen  with  arms  from  Holland  encouraged  the  royal 
1  army  to  push  its  scouts  across  the  Trent,  and  threaten  the  eastern 
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counties,  which  held  firmly,  for  ihe  Parliament.  The  stress  of  ihe  war 
__yas  shown  hy  ihe  vigorous  exertions  of  the  two  Houses,  Some 
B^otiations  which  had  gone  on  into  the  spring  were  broken  off  by  the 
^BeI  demand  that  the  King  should  return  lo  his  Parliament  ;  London 
^bs  furtificd ;  and  a  t.ix  of  two  millions  a  year  was  laid  on  the  districts 
^MJcfa  adhered  to  the  Parliamentary  cause.  Essei:.  whose  army  had 
^Ben  freshly  equipped,  was  ordered  to  advance  upon  Oxford  ;  but 
^■ough  the  King  held  himself  ready  to  fall  back  on  Ihe  wesi,  Ihe  Earl 
^Bcank  from  again  risking  his  mw  army  in  an  encounter.  He  confined 
^Bmsclf  lo  the  recapture  of  Reading,  and  to  a  month  of  idle  encampment 
Bond  lirill. 

^B  But  while  disease  thinned  his  ranks  and  the  royalists  beat  up  his 
^barters  the  war  went  more  and  more  for  the  King.  The  inaction  of 
^BBsex  enabled  Charles  to  send  a  part  of  his  small  force  at  Oxford  to 
^feengthen  a  royalist  rising  in  the  west.  Nowhere  was  the  royal  cause 
^B  lake  so  brave  or  noble  a  form  as  among  the  Cornishmen.  Cornwall 
^■bod  apart  from  the  general  life  of  England  :  cut  ofTfrom  it  not  only 
^Kf  differences  of  blood  and  speech,  but  by  the  feudal  tendencies  of  its 
Hfeople,  who  clung  with  a  Celtic  loyally  to  their  local  chieftains,  and 
^■Aered  their  lidclitv  to  the  Crown  lo  determine  their  own.  They  had 
^Hi  yet  done  little  more  than  keep  the  war  out  of  their  own  county  ;  but 
Hhe  tnarch  of  a  small  Parliamentary  force  under  Lord  Stamford  upon 
^Euincesion  forced  tbem  into  action.  A  little  band  of  Cornishmen 
^Bifacred  round  the  chivalrous  Sir  Bevil  Greenvil,  "  so  desiiiuie  of  pro- 
^Bsions  (hat  the  best  officers  had  but  a  biscuit  a  day,"  and  iviih  only  a 
Hpmdful  of  powder  for  the  whole  force  ;  but  starving  and  ouinumbered 
^B  they  were,  they  scaled  the  sleep  rise  of  Slration  Hill,  sword  in 
^Mnd,  and  drove  Stamford  back  on  Exeter,  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand 
^■en,  his  ordnance  and  baggage  train.  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  the  best  of 
^■e  royalist  generals,  took  the  command  of  their  army  as  it  advanced 
^plO  Somerset,  and  drew  the  stress  of  the  war  into  the  West  Essex 
HfeBpatched  a  picked  force  under  Sir  William  Waller  to  check  their 
Hnvance  ;  but  Somerset  was  already  lost  ere  he  reached  Rath,  and  the 
^Bamishmen  stormed  his  strong  position  on  Lansdowne  Hill  in  theiceiti 
^■f  his  guns.  But  the  stubborn  fight  robbed  the  victors  of  their  leaders  ; 
^■opton  was  wounded,  and  Clreenvil  slain  :  while  soon  after,  at  the  siege 
Hft  Bristol,  fell  two  other  heroes  of  the  little  army.  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning 
Hbd  Sir  John  Ttevanion,  "  both  young,  neither  of  them  above  eight  and 
^Venty,  of  entire  friendship  to  one  another,  and  to  Sir  Bevil  GreenviL" 
H^aller,  beaten  as  he  was,  hung  on  their  weakened  force  as  it  moved 
^pr  aid  upon  Oxford,  and  succeeded  in  cooping  up  the  foot  in  Ue\iies. 
^■nt  the  horse  broke  through,  and  joining  a  force  which  Charles  had 
^Mnt  to  thdr  relief,  turned  back,  and  dashed  Waller's  army  to  pieces  in 
^■fresh  vicloryon  Roundway  Down.  The  Cornish  rising  seemed  to 
^Becide  the  fortune  of  the  war  ;  and  the  succours  which  his  Queen  was 
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bringing  him  from  the  army  of  the  North  detennined  Chailes  to 
make  a  fresh  advance  upon  London.  He  was  preparing  for  this 
advance,  when  Rupert  in  a  daring  raid  from  Oxford  on  the  Pariia- 
mentary  army,  met  a  party  of  horse  with  Hampden  at  its  head,  on 
Chalgrove  field.  The  skirmish  ended  in  the  success  of  the  royaMsts, 
and  Hampden  was  seen  riding  off  the  field  before  the  action  was  done, 
'^  which  he  never  used  to  do/'  with  his  head  bending  down^  and  resting 
his  hands  upon  the  neck  of  his  horse.  He  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
his  death  seemed  an  omen  of  the  ruin  of  the  cause  he  loved.  Disaster 
followed  disaster.  Essex,  more  and  more  anxious  for  a  peace,  fell  back 
on  Uxbridge ;  while  a  cowardly  surrender  of  Bristol  to  Prince  Rupeit 
gave  Charles  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  mastery  of  the 
West  The  news  fell  on  the  Parliament  "  like  a  sentence  of  death." 
The  Lords  debated  nothing  but  proposals  of  peace.  London  itself 
was  divided ;  ''  a  great  multitude  of  the  wives  of  substantial 
citizens "  clamoured  at  the  door  of  the  Commons  for  peace ;  and 
a  flight  of  six  of  the  few  peers  who  remained  at  Westminster  to 
the  camp  at  Oxford  proved  the  general  despair  of  the  Parliament's 
success. 

From  this  moment,  however,  the  firmness  of  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  began  slowly  to  reverse  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  If  Hampden 
was  gone,  Pym  remained.  The  spirit  of  the  Commons  was  worthy  of 
their  great  leader  :  and  Waller  was  received  on  his  return  from  Round- 
way  Hill  "  as  if  he  had  brought  the  King  prisoner  with  him."  A  new 
army  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Lord  Manchester  to  check 
the  progress  of  Newcastle  in  the  North.  But  in  the  West  the  danger 
was  greatest.  Prince  Maurice  continued  his  brother  Rupert's  carter 
of  success,  and  his  conquest  of  Barnstaple  and  Exeter  secured  Devon 
for  the  King.  Gloucester  alone  interrupted  the  communications 
between  his  forces  in  Bristol  and  in  the  north ;  and  Charles  moved 
against  the  city,  with  hope  of  a  speedy  surrender.  But  the  gallant 
resistance  of  the  town  called  Essex  to  its  relief.  It  was  reduced  to  a 
single  barrel  of  powder  when  the  Earl's  approach  forced  Charles  to  raise 
the  siege  ;  and  the  Puritan  army  fell  steadily  back  again  on  London, 
after  an  indecisive  engagement  near  Newbur>',  in  which  Lord  Falkland 
fell,  "  ingeminating  *  Peace,  peace ! ' "  and  the  London  trainbands  flung 
Rupert's  horsemen  roughly  off  their  front  of  pikes.  In  this  posture  of 
his  affairs  nothing  but  a  great  victory  could  have  saved  the  King,  for 
the  day  which  witnessed  the  triumphant  return  of  Essex  witnessed 
the  solemn  taking  of  the  Covenant.  Pym  had  resolved  at  last  to 
ning  the  Scotch  sword  into  the  wavering  balance  ;  and  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  Parliament's  cause  Sir  Harry  Vane  had  been  despatched 
to  Edinburgh  to  arrange  the  terms  on  which  the  aid  of  Scotland 
would  be  given.  First  amongst  them  stood  the  demand  of  a  "unity 
ill  Religion  ;"  an  adoption,  in  other  words,  of  the  Presbyterian  s)'stein 
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by  the  Church  of  England.  Erenrs  had  niovec  «.:  rip.  ilj  since  :r-€  :  5«c.  vii. 
earlier  debates  on  Church  govern —er.:  :-  zh.*  Ci. — --ns  :r..i-  sczse  td  Cirn. 
arrangement  of  this  kind  had  becozie  a  ~e:s<=i.rr.     Tz.'t  bisiip-s  ::  a  ^^x 

man,  and  the  bulk  of  the  clerg>-  whose  bcz:  -s-is  partly  *p.=c  ip^I.  hid  *< 
joined  the  royal  cause,  and  were  beinj  cxzeUei  :r::r.  the.r  li'i-.-^i  is  .  ^^ 
'^  delinquents."  Some  new*  s>stcin  ot  Cb^-zh  £-cverr.=je:i:  T^is  izipcri- 
tively  called  for  b\-  the  religious  ncicsiiti'ts  ■:t  :le  •: :  jr.:r%- :  iiid.  • 
though  P>'m  and  the  leading  statesmen  Tcre  scill  in  .p:n-:n  moderate 
Episcopalians,  the  growing  force  of  Presbyrer.ar. i^rr. .  3Ji±  r.i-  more  :he  . 
nttds  of  the  war,  forced  them  to  =ee^  such  a  r.  =-:en:  :n  ihe  acopinn 
of  the  Scotch  discipline:  Scotland,  for  iis  p^n,  siw  iz^z  -iie  iriumph  J 
of  the  Parliament  was  necessary  fijr  i3  o-m  =e:r-:r.:y  :  ^nd  Thi-.cvcr  j 
difficulties  stood  in  the  wav  of  Vane*5  wir.-  and  nz,:d  nf7>UA:lon5  , 
were  removed  by  the  policy  of  the  Kin^'-  '-^"aile  the  Pari 'amen:  ior«ked  j 
for  aid  to  the  north,  Charles  had  been  seekl:;^'  ^.ss:  fiance  from  the  Irl^h  ^ 
rebels.  The  massacre  had  left  them  :hc  •:  V-::<i5  •.:  a  ven^-ef::!  bare  such  ■ 
as  England  had  hardly  known  before,  bi:  -A^!:h  Charles  they  were  j 
simply  counters  in  his  game  of  kin^-craft.  The  i occlusion  of  a  trjce  ' 
with  the  Confederate  Catholics  left  the  army  -jnder  Lf>rd  Ormond,  j 
which  had  hitherto  held  their  revolt  in  check,  a:  the  King's  disposal  ■ 
for  service  in  England.  With  the  promise  of  Catholic  support  Charles 
might  even  think  himself  stron^j  eri.>u>;h  lo  strike  a  b'ow  at  the 
Government  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  nc^jotiations  were  5<>jn  *■  pencd  with 
the  Irish  Catholics  to  support  by  their  land^.g  in  Ar^-}lcir..re  a  rlsin.^ 
of  the  Highlanders  under  Montrose.  N-ce  •  f  the  K;r./5  yihenies 
proved  so  fatal  to  his  cause  as  these.  -A?  the  rj::-o-r  of  iii^  inten- 
tions spread,  officer  after  officer  in  his  oun  army  r.  jn^-  do'An  their 
commissions,  the  peers  who  had  fJed  to  Oxfi^rd  !:ed  hack  a^ain  to  <;^*f  ,- 
London,  and  the  royalist  reaction  in  the  lariiarnent  it. elf  came  uiteny 
to  an  end.  Scotland,  anxious  for  its  own  safety,  ijastened  to  si;^n  the 
Covenant ;  and  the  Commons,  "  with  uplifted  hands,"  swore  in  St.  ^*^'f'^. 
Margaret's  church  to  observe  it.  They  pled^-ed  themselves  to  "  bring  i  trenant 
the  Churches  of  God  in  the  three  Kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction 
and  uniformity  in  religion,  confession  of  fa.th,  f  jrm  of  Church  gt/%'em-  Sr/t.  25 
ment,  direction  for  worship  and  catechizing  :  that  w-;,  and  our  posterit) 
after  us,  may  as  brethren  live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the  Lord  may 
delight  to  live  in  the  midst  of  us" :  to  extirpate  Poper>',  prelacy,  super- 
stition, schism, and  profancness  :  to  *'  preser^•e  the  rijjhi^  and  privile;;cs 
of  the  Parliament,  and  the  libenies  of  the  Kin;jdom  ;*'  to  punish  niaJi;^- 
nants  and  opponents  of  reformation  in  Church  and  State  ;  to  **  unite 
the  two  Kingdoms  in  a  firm  peace  and  union  to  all  p'isterity/'  The 
Covenant  ended  with  a  solemn  acknowledgement  of  national  sin,  and  a 
vow  of  reformation.  "  Our  true,  unfei;j^ned  purpose,  desire,  and  endea- 
vour for  ourselves  and  all  others  under  our  jxiwer  and  <  harpje,  lj<nh  in 
public  and  private,  in  all  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  man,  i**  to  amend  . 
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our  lives,  and  each  one  to  go  before  another  in  the  example  of  a  real 
reformation." 

The  conclusion  of  the  Covenant  had  been  the  last  work  of  Pym. 
A  "  Committee  of  the  Two  Kingdoms  "  which  was  entrusted  after  his 
death  in  December  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  of  foreign  affiiirs 
did  their  best  to  carry  out  the  plans  he  had  formed  for  the  coming 
year.     The  vast  scope  of  these  plans  bears  witness  to  his  amazing 
ability.      Three  strong  armies,  comprising  a  force  of  fifty  thousand 
men,  had  been  raised  for  the  coming  campaign.   Essex,  wiUi  the  army 
of  the  centre,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  watching  the  king  at  Oxford 
Waller,  with  another  army,  was  to  hold  Prince  Maurice  in  check  in  the 
west.    The  force  of  fourteen  thousand  men  which  had  been  raised  by 
the  zeal  of  the  eastern  counties,  and  in  which  Cromwell's  name  was 
becoming  famous  as  a  leader,  was  raised  into  a  third  army  under  Lord 
Manchester,  ready  to  co-operate  in  Yorkshire  with  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 
With  Alexander  Leslie,  Lord  Leven,  at  its  head,  the  Scotch  army  crossed 
the  border  in  January  "  in  a  great  frost  and  snow,"  and  Newcastle  was 
forced  to  hurry  northward  to  arrest  its  march.      His  departure  freed 
the  hands  of  Fairfax,  who  threw  himself  on  the  English  troops  from 
Ireland  that  had  landed  at  Chester,  and  after  cutting  them  to  pieces 
marched  as  rapidly  back  to  storm  Selby.     The  danger  in  his  rear 
called  back  Newcastle,  who  returned  from  confronting  the   Scots  at 
Durham   to   throw  himself  into   York,  where  he  was   besieged  by 
Fairfax  and  by  the  Scotch  army.    The  plans  of  Pj-m  were  now  raptdly 
developed.   While  Manchester  marched  with  the  army  of  the  Associated 
Counties  to  join  the  forces  of  Fairfax  and  Lord  Leven  under  the  walls 
of  York,  Waller  and  Essex  gathered  their  troops  round  Oxford.    Charles 
was  thrown  on  the  defensive.     The  troops  from  Ireland  on  which  he 
counted  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by   Fairfax  or  by  Waller,  and  in 
North  and  South  he  seemed  utterly  overmatched.     But  he  was  far 
from  despairing.    He  had  already  answered  Newcastle's  cry  for  aid  by 
despatching  Prince  Rupert  from  Oxford  to  gather  forces  on  the  Welsh 
border  ;  and  the  brilliant  partizan,  after  breaking  the  sieges  of  Newark 
and  Lathom  House,  burst  over  the  Lancashire  hills  into  Yorkshire, 
slipped  by  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  made  his  way  untouched  into 
York.     But  the  success  of  this  feat  of  arms  tempted  him  to  a  fresh  act 
of  daring ;  he  resolved  on  a  decisive  battle,  and  a  discharge  of  musketr}' 
from  the  two  armies  as  they  faced  each  other  on    Marston  Moor 
brought  on,  as  evening  gathered,  a  disorderly  engagement.     On  the 
one  flank  a  charge  of  the  King's  horse  broke  that  of  the  enemy  ;  on 
the  other,  Cromwell's  brigade  won  as  complete  a  success  over  Rupert's 
troopers.     "  (iod  made  them  as  stubble  to  our  swords,"    wrote  the 
j^cneral  at  the  close  of  the  day  ;  but  in  the  heat  of  victory  he  called 
back  his  men  from  the  chase  to  back  Manchester  in  his  attack  on  the 
royalist  foot,  and  to  rout  their  other  wing  of  horse  as  it  returned 
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breathless  from  pursuing  the  Scots.  Nowhere  had  the  fighting  been 
so  fierce.  A  young  Puritan  who  lay  dying  on  the  field  told  Cromwell 
as  he  bent  over  him  that  one  thing  lay  on  his  spirit.  "  I  asked  him 
what  it  was,"  Cromwell  wrote  afterwards.  "  He  told  me  it  was  that 
God  had  not  suffered  him  to  be  any  more  the  executioner  of  His 
enemies."  At  night-fall  all  was  over ;  and  the  royalist  cause  in  the 
north  had  perished  at  a  blow.  Newcastle  fled  over  sea:  York  sur- 
rendered, and  Rupert,  with  about  six  thousand  horse  at  his  back,  rode 
southward  to  Oxiford  The  blow  was  the  more  terrible  that  it  fell 
on  Charles  at  a  moment  when  his  danger  in  the  south  was  being 
changed  into  triumph  by  a  series  of  brilliant  and  unexpected  suc- 
cesses. After  a  month's  siege  the  King  had  escaped  from  Oxford 
followed  by  Essex  and  Waller ;  had  waited  till  Essex  marched  to 
attack  Prince  Maurice  at  Lyme ;  and  then,  turning  fiercely  on 
Waller  at  Cropredy  Bridge,  had  driven  him  back  broken  to  London, 
two  days  before  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  Charles  followed 
up  his  success  by  hurrying  in  the  track  of  Essex,  whom  he  hoped 
to  crush  between  his  own  force  and  that  under  Maurice.  By  a  fatal 
error,  Essex  plunged  into  Cornwall,  where  the  country  was  hostile, 
and  where  the  King  hemmed  him  in  among  the  hills,  drew  his  lines 
tightly  round  his  army,  and  forced  the  whole  body  of  the  foot  to 
surrender  at  his  mercy,  while  the  horse  cut  their  way  through  the 
besi^ers,  and  Essex  himself  fled  by  sea  to  London.  The  day  of  the 
surrender  was  signalized  by  a  royalist  triumph  in  Scotland  which 
promised  to  undo  what  Marston  Moor  had  done.  The  Irish  Catholics 
fulfilled  their  covenant  with  Charles  by  the  landing  of  Irish  soldiers 
in  Argyle  ;  and  as  had  long  since  been  arranged,  Montrose,  throwing 
himself  into  the  Highlands,  called  the  clans  to  arms.  Flinging  his 
new  force  on  that  of  the  Covenanters  at  Tippermuir,  he  gained  a 
victory  which  enabled  him  to  occupy  Perth,  to  sack  Aberdeen,  and  to 
spread  terror  to  Edinburgh.  The  news  fired  Charles,  as  he  came  up  from 
the  west, to  venture  on  a  march  upon  London ;  but  though  the  Scots  were 
detained  at  Newcastle  the  rest  of  the  victors  at  Marston  Moor  lay  in 
his  path  at  Newbury  ;  and  their  force  was  strengthened  by  the  soldiers 
who  had  surrendered  in  Cornwall,  but  who  had  been  again  brought  into 
the  field.  The  charges  of  the  royalists  failed  to  break  the  Parliamentary 
sqtiadrons,  and  the  soldiers  of  Essex  wiped  away  the  shame  of  their 
defeat  by  flinging  themselves  on  the  cannon  they  had  lost,  and  bringing 
them  back  in  triumph  to  their  lines.  Cromwell  would  have  seized  the 
moment  of  victory,  but  the  darkness  hindered  his  charging  with  his 
single  brigade.  Manchester,  meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  prayers  of  his 
officers,  refused  to  attack.  Like  Essex,  he  shrank  from  a  crowning 
victory  over  the  King.  Charles  was  allowed  to  withdraw  his  army  to 
Oxford,  and  even  to  reappear  unchecked  in  the  field  of  his  defeat 
The  quarrel  of  Cromwell  with  Lord  Manchester  at  Newbury  was 
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destined  to  give  a  new  colour  and  direction  to  the  war.     P>Tn,  in  Es 
had  hardly  been  borne  lo  his  grave  in  Westminsier  Abbey  t 
England  instinctively  recognized  a  successor  of  yet  greater  genius  in 
the  victor  of  Marslon  Moor.     Bom  in  the  closing  years  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  child  of  a  cadet  of  the  great  house  of  the  Cromwells  of 
Hinchinbrook,  and  of  kin  through  their  mothers  with  Hampden  and 
SL  John,  Olivet  had  been  recalled  by  his  father's  death  from  a  short 
slay  at  Cambridge  to  the  little  family  estate  at  Huntingdon,  which  be 
quitted  for  a  farm  at  St.  Ives.    We  have  alteoidy  seen  his  mood  during 
theyears  of  personal  rule,  as  he  dwelt  in  "prolonging"and  "blackness" 
amidst  fancies  of  coming  death,  the  melancholy  which  fonned  the 
ground  of  his  nature  feeding  itself  on  the  inaction  of  the  time.     Bui  his 
energy  made  itself  fell  the  moment  Ihe  tyranny  was  over.     His 
father  had  sat,  with  three  of  his  uncles,  in  the  later  Parliaments  of 
Elizabeth.     Oliver  had  himself  been  returned  to  that  of  t6;S,  and  the 
town  of  Cambridge  sent  him  as  its  representative  to  the  Short  Parlia- 
ment as  to  the  Long.     It  is  in  the  latter  that  a  courtier,  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick, gives  usourlirst  glimpse  of  his  actual  appearance.     "  I  came  into  .. 
Ihe  House  one  morning,  well  clad,  and  perceived  a  gentleman  speaking^J 
whom  I  knew  not,  very  ordinarily  apparelled,  for  it  was  a  plain  clotlul 
suit,  which  seemed  to  h;ive  been  made  by  an  ill  country  lajlor.     Hisif 
linen  was  plain,  and  not  very  dean  :  and  I  remember  a  speck  or  two  of  ■ 
blood  upon  his  little  band,  which  was  not  much  larger  than  his  collar>4^ 
His  hat  was  without  a  hat-band.     His  slalure  was  of  a  good  s' 
sword  stuck  close  lo  his  side;   his  countenance  swoln  and  reddish} J 
his  voice  sharp  and  unluneable,  and  his  eloquence  full  of  fervour."  Hof 
was  already  "  much  hearkenc»l  unto,"  but  his  power  was  lo  assert  ilselfiV 
in  deeds  rather  than  in  words.      Men  of  his  own  time  marked  him  out 
from  all  others  by  the  epithet  of  Ironside.    He  appeared  at  the  head  at.\ 
a  troop  of  his  own  raising  at  EdgehiU ;  but  with  the  eye  of  a  bom  soldier 
he  at  once  saw  Ihe  blot  in  ihe  army  of  Essex.    "A  sei  of  poor  (apstera 
and  town  apprentices,"  he  warned  Hampden, "  would  never  fight  against 
men  of  honour  ;"  and  he  pointed  to  religious  enthusiasm  as  the  one. 
weapon  which  could  meet  the  chivalry  of  the  Cavalier.     Even  to  Hamp-i^ 
den  the  plan  seemed  impracticable ;  but  the  regiment  of  a  thousand  m 
which  Cromwell  raised  for  the  Association  of  the  Eastern  Counties  w 
formed  strictly  of  "men  of  religion."    He  spent  his  fortune  freely  oUjI 
thetask  he  set  himself.  "Thebusiness  ....  hathhadofm    " 
between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  pounds,  therefore  my  privatSjl 
estate  can  do  little  to  help  the  public.  ...  I  have  little  money  of  mjp] 
own  (left)  to  help  my  soldiers."     But  they  were  "a  lovely  company,'' he 
tells  his  friends  with  soldierly  pride.   No  blasphemy,  drinking,  disorder, 
or  impiety  were  suffered  in  their  ranks.     "  Not  a  man  swears  but  he 
pays  his  twelve  pence."     Nor  was  his  choice  of  "  men  of  religion  "  tlw .  , 
only   innovation   Cromwell  introduced  inio  his  new  regiment.     Tlie  I 
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social  traditions  which  restricted  command  to  men  of  birth  were  dis- 
r^arded.  "It  may  be/'  he  wrote,  in  answer  to  complaints  from  the 
committee  of  the  Association, "  it  provokes  your  spirit  to  see  such  plain 
men  made  captains  of  horse.  It  had  been  well  that  men  of  honour 
and  birth  had  entered  into  their  employments ;  but  why  do  they  not 
appear  ?  But  seeing  it  is  necessary  the  work  must  go  on,  better  plain 
men  than  none :  but  best  to  have  men  patient  of  wants,  faithful  and 
conscientious  in  their  employment,  and  such,  I  hope,  these  will 
approve  themselves."  The  words  paint  Cromwell's  temper  accurately 
enough :  he  is  far  more  of  the  practical  soldier  than  of  the  reformer  ; 
though  his  genius  already  breaks  in  upon  his  aristocratic  and  con- 
servative sympathies,  and  catches  glimpses  of  the  social  revolution  to 
which  the  war  was  drifting.  "  I  had  rather,"  he  once  burst  out  im- 
patiently, "have  a  plain  russet-coated  captain,  that  knows  what  he 
fights  for  and  loves  what  he  knows,  than  what  you  call  a  gentleman, 
and  is  nothing  else.  I  honour  a  gentleman  that  is  so  indeed ! "  he 
ends  with  a  characteristic  return  to  his  more  common  mood  of  feeling. 
The  same  practical  temper  broke  out  in  a  more  startling  innovation. 
Bitter  as  had  been  his  hatred  of  the  bishops,  and  strenuously  as  he  had 
worked  to  bring  about  a  change  in  Church  government,  Cromwell, 
like  most  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders,  seems  to  have  been  content 
with  the  new  Presbyterianism,  and  the  Presbyterians  were  more  than 
content  with  him.  Lord  Manchester  "  suffered  him  to  guide  the  army 
at  his  pleasure."  "  The  man,  Cromwell,"  writes  the  Scotchman  Baillie, 
**is  a  very  wise  and  active  head,  universally  well  beloved  as  religious 
and  stout"  But  against  dissidents  from  the  legal  worship  of  the 
Church  the  Presbyterians  were  as  bitter  as  Laud  himself ;  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  Nonconformity  was  rising  into  proportions  which  made  its 
claim  of  toleration,  of  the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  one  of  the  pro- 
blems of  the  time.  Cromwell  met  the  problem  in  his  unspeculative 
fashion.  He  wanted  good  soldiers  and  good  men ;  and,  if  they 
were  these,  the  Independent,  the  Baptist,  the  Leveller,  found  entry 
among  his  troops.  "  You  would  respect  them,  did  you  see  them,"  he 
answered  the  panic-stricken  Presbyterians  who  charged  them  with 
"  Anabaptistry  "  and  revolutionary  aims :  "  they  are  no  Anabaptists : 
they  are  honest,  sober  Christians ;  they  expect  to  be  used  as  men." 
He  was  soon  to  be  driven — as  in  the  social  change  we  noticed  before 
— to  a  far  larger  and  grander  point  of  view.  But  as  yet  he  was  busier 
with  his  new  regiment  than  with  theories  of  Church  and  State ;  and 
his  horsemen  were  no  sooner  in  action  than  they  proved  themselves 
such  soldiers  as  the  war  had  never  seen  yet.  "  Truly  they  were  never 
beaten  at  all,"  their  leader  said  proudly  at  its  close.  At  Winceby  fight 
they  charged  "singing  psalms,"  cleared  Lincolnshire  of  the  Cavaliers, 
and  freed  the  eastern  counties  from  all  danger  from  Newcastle's  par- 
tizans.    At  Marston  Moor  they  faced  and  routed  Rupert's  chivalry.    At 
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Newbury  it  was  only  Manchester's  reluctance  that  hindered  them  from 
completing  the  ruin  of  Charles. 

Cromwell  had  shown  his  capacity  for  organization  in  the  creation  cf 
his  regiment ;  his  military  genius  had  displayed  itself  at  Marston  Moor. 
Newbury  first  raised  him  into  a  political  leader.  *^  Without  a  more 
speedy,  vigorous,  and  effective  prosecution  of  the  war,''  he  said  to  the 
Commons  after  his  quarrel  with  Manchester,  "  casting  off  all  lingering 
proceedings,  like  those  of  soldiers  of  fortune  beyond  sea  to  spin  oat  a 
war,  we  shall  make  the  kingdom  weary  of  us,  and  hate  the  name  of  a 
Parliament."  But  under  the  leaders  who  at  present  conducted  it 
a  vigorous  conduct  of  the  war  was  hopeless.  They  were,  in  CromweU's 
plain  words,  "  afraid  to  conquer."  They  desired  not  to  crush  Charles, 
but  to  force  him  back,  with  as  much  of  his  old  strength  remaining  as 
might  be,  to  the  position  of  a  constitutional  King.  The  old  lo3ralty, 
too,  clogged  their  enterprise  ;  they  shrank  from  the  taint  of  treason. 
"  If  the  King  be  beaten,"  Manchester  urged  at  Newbury,  "  he  will  still 
be  king  ;  if  he  beat  us  he  will  hang  us  all  for  traitors."  To  a  mood  like 
this  Cromweirs  attitude  seemed  horrible;  "If  I  met  the  King  in  battle," 
he  answered,  according  to  a  later  story,  "  I  would  fire  my  pistol  at  the 
King  as  at  another."  The  army,  too,  as  he  long  ago  urged  at  Edge- 
hill,  was  not  an  army  to  conquer  with.  Now,  as  then,  he  urged  that 
till  the  whole  force  was  new  modelled,  and  placed  under  a  strictei 
discipline,  "they  must  not  expect  any  notable  success  in  an>'thing 
they  went  about."  But  the  first  step  in  such  a  re-organization  must 
be  a  change  of  officers.  The  army  was  led  and  officered  by  members 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  Self-denying  (  rdinance,  as  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Cromwell  and  Vane,  declared  the  tenure  of  military  or  civil 
offices  incompatible  with  a  seat  in  either.  The  long  and  bitter  resist- 
ance which  this  measure  met  before  it  was  finally  passed  in  a  modified 
form  was  justified  at  a  later  time  by  the  political  results  which  foUowed 
the  rupture  of  the  tie  which  had  hitherto  bound  the  army  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. But  the  drift  of  public  opinion  was  too  strong  to  be  withstood. 
The  passa„^e  of  the  Ordinance  brought  about  the  retirement  of  Essex, 
Manchester,  and  Waller  ;  and  the  new  organization  of  the  army  m-cnt 
rapidly  on  under  a  new  commander-in-chief,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the 
hero  of  the  long  contest  in  Yorkshire,  and  who  had  been  raised  into 
fame  by  his  victory  at  Nantwich,  and  his  bravery  at  Marston  Moor. 
But  behind  Fairfax  stood  Cromwell ;  and  the  principles  on  which 
Cromwell  had  formed  his  brigade  were  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale 
in  the  "  New  Model."  The  one  aim  was  to  get  together  twenty 
thousand  "  honest "  men.  "  Be  careful,"  Cromwell  had  written, "  what 
captains  of  horse  you  choose,  what  men  be  mounted.  A  few  honest 
men  are  better  than  numbers.  If  you  choose  godly  honest  men  to  be 
captains  of  horse,  honest  men  will  follow  them."  The  result  was  a 
curious  medley  of  men  of  different  ranks  among  the  officers  of  the  New 
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Model.  The  bulk  of  those  in  high  command  remained  men  of  noble 
or  gentle  blood,  Montagues,  Pickerings,  Fortescues,  Sheffields,  Sidneys, 
and  the  like.  But  side  by  side  with  these,  though  in  far  smaller  pro- 
portion, were  seen  officers  like  Ewer,  who  had  been  a  ser\'ing-man, 
like  Okey,  who  had  been  a  drayman,  or  Rainsborough,  who  had  been 
a  **  skipper  at  sea."  A  result  hardly  less  notable  was  the  youth  of  the 
officers.  Among  those  in  high  command  there  were  few  who,  like 
Cromwell,  had  passed  middle  age.  Fairfax  was  but  thirty-three,  and 
most  of  his  colonels  were  even  younger.  Equally  strange  was  the 
mixture  of  religions  in  its  ranks  ;  though  a  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
fantry was  composed  of  pressed  recruits,  the  cavalry  was  for  the  most 
part  strongly  Puritan,  and  in  that  part  of  the  army  especially  dissidence 
of  every  type  had  gained  a  firm  foothold. 

Of  the  political  and  religious  aspect  of  the  New  Model  we  shall  have  to 
speak  at  a  later  time  ;  as  yet  its  energy  was  directed  solely  to  '^  the  speedy 
and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war."  Fairfax  was  no  sooner  ready  for 
action  than  the  policy  of  Cromwell  was  aided  by  the  policy  of  the  King. 
From  the  hour  when  Newbury  marked  the  breach  between  the  peace 
and  war  parties  in  the  ParHament,  the  Scotch  Commissioners  and  the 
bulk  of  the  Commons  had  seen  that  their  one  chance  of  hindering 
what  they  looked  on  as  revolution  in  Church  and  State  lay  in  pressing 
for  fresh  negotiations  with  Charles.  Commissioners  met  at  Uxbridgc 
to  draw  up  a  treaty ,  but  the  hopes  of  concession  which  Charles  held  out 
were  suddenly  withdrawn  in  the  spring.  He  saw,  as  he  thought,  the 
Parhamentary  army  dissolved  and  ruined  by  its  new  modelling,  at  an 
instant  when  news  came  from  Scotland  of  fresh  successes  on  the  part 
of  Montrose,  and  of  his  overthrow  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle*s  troops  in 
the  victory  of  Inverlochy.  "  Before  the  end  of  the  summer,'*  wrote  the 
conqueror,  "  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  come  to  your  Majesty's  aid 
with  a  brave  army."  The  party  of  war  gained  the  ascendant ;  and  in 
May  the  King  opened  his  campaign  by  a  march  to  the  north.  Leicester 
was  stormed,  the  blockade  of  Chester  raised,  and  the  eastern  counties 
threatened,  until  Fairfax,  who  had  been  unwillingly  engaged  in  a 
si^e  of  Oxford,  hurried  at  last  on  his  track.  Cromwell,  who  had 
been  suffered  by  the  House  to  retain  his  command  for  a  few  days 
in  spite  of  the  Ordinance,  joined  Fairfax  as  he  drew  near  the  King,  and 
his  arrival  was  greeted  by  loud  shouts  of  welcome  from  the  troops. 
The  two  armies  met  near  Naseby,  to  the  north-west  of  Northampton. 
The  King  was  eager  to  fight.  "  Never  have  my  affairs  been  in  as 
good  a  state,''  he  cried ;  and  Prince  Rupert  was  as  impatient  as  his 
uncle.  On  the  other  side,  even  Cromwell  doubted  as  a  soldier  the 
success  of  the  newly-drilled  troops,  though  religious  enthusiasm  swept 
away  doubt  in  the  assurance  of  victory.  "  I  can  say  this  of  Naseby," 
he  wrote  soon  after,  "  that  when  I  saw  the  enemy  draw  up  and 
march  in  gallant  order  towards  us,  and  wc  a  company  of   poor 
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ignorant  men,  to  seek  to  order  our  battle,  the  general  having  com- 
manded me  to  order  all  the  horse,  I  could  not,  riding  alone  aiboat 
my  business,  but  smile  out  to  God  in  praises,  in  assurance  of  victory, 
because  God  would  by  things  that  are  not  bring  to  nought  things 
that  are.  Of  which  I  had  great  assurance,  and  God  did  it*  The 
battle  began  with  a  furious  charge  of  Rupert  uphill,  which  routed 
the  wing  opposed  to  him  under  Ireton  ;  while  the  royalist  foot, 
after  a  single  discharge,  clubbed  their  muskets  and  fell  on  the  centre 
under  Fairfax  so  hotly  that  it  slowly  and  stubbornly  gave  way. 
But  Cromweirs  brigade  were  conquerors  on  the  left  A  single  cfaaige 
broke  the  northern  horse  under  Langdale,  who  had  already  fled  before 
them  at  Marston  Moor  ;  and  holding  his  troops  firmly  in  hand,  Crom- 
well fell  with  them  on  the  Hank  of  the  royalist  foot  in  the  very  crisis 
of  its  success.  A  panic  of  the  King's  reserve,  and  its  flight  firom  the 
field,  aided  his  efforts  :  it  was  in  vain  that  Rupert  returned  with  forces 
exhausted  by  pursuit,  that  Charles,  in  a  passion  of  despair,  called  on 
his  troopers  for  **  one  charge  more."  The  battle  was  over  :  artiller)', 
baggage,  even  the  royal  papers,  fell  into  the  conquerors'  hands  ;  five 
thousand  men  surrendered  ;  only  two  thousand  followed  the  King  in 
his  headlong  flight  from  the  field.  The  war  was  ended  at  a  blow. 
While  Charles  wandered  helplessly  along  the  Welsh  border  in  search 
of  fresh  forces,  Fairfax  marched  rapidly  into  Somersetshire,  and  routed 
the  royal  forces  at  Langport.  A  victory  at  Kilsyth,  which  gave  Scotland 
for  the  moment  to  Montrose,  threw  a  transient  gleam  over  the  darken- 
ing fortunes  of  his  master's  cause  ;  but  the  surrender  of  Bristol  to  the 
Parliamentary  army,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  last  force  Charles  could 
collect  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  Chester,  was  followed  by  news  of  the 
crushing  and  irretrievable  defeat  of  the  "  Great  Marquis  "  at  Philip- 
haugh.  In  the  wreck  of  the  royal  cause  we  may  pause  for  a  moment 
over  an  incident  which  brings  out  in  relief  the  best  temj>er  of  both  sides. 
Cromwell  "  spent  much  time  with  God  in  prayer  before  the  storm  "  of 
Basing  House,  where  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  had  held  stoutly  out 
through  the  war  for  the  King.  The  stonn  ended  its  resistance,  and 
the  brave  old  royalist  was  brought  in  a  prisoner  with  his  house  flaming 
around  hiin.  He  "  broke  out,"  reports  a  Puritan  bystander,  "  and 
said,  *  that  if  the  King  had  no  more  ground  in  England  but  Basing 
House  he  would  adventure  it  as  he  did,  and  so  maintain  it  to  the 
uttermost,'  comforting  himself  in  this  matter  *  that  Basing  House  was 
called  Loyalty.' "  Of  loyalty  such  as  this  Charles  was  utterly  unworthy. 
The  seizure  of  his  papers  at  Naseby  had  hardly  disclosed  his  earlier 
intrigues  with  the  Irish  Catholics  when  the  Parliament  was  able  to 
reveal  to  England  a  fresh  treaty  with  them,  which  purchased  no  longer 
their  neutrality,  but  their  aid,  by  the  simple  concession  of  every  demand 
they  had  made.  The  shame  was  without  profit,  for  whatever  aid 
Ireland  might  have  given  came  too  late  to  be  of  service.     The  spring 
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of  1646  saw  the  few  troops  who  still  clung  to  Charles  surrounded  and 
routed  at  Stow.  "You  have  done  your  work  now,"  their  leader,  Sir 
Jacob  Astley,  said  bitterly  to  his  conquerors,  "  and  may  go  to  play, 
unless  you  fall  out  among  yourselves." 

Section  VIII.— The  Army  end  the  Parliament.     1646-1649. 

[Authorities, — Mainly  as  before,  though  Clarendon,  invaluable  during  the 
war,  is  tedious  and  unimportant  here,  and  Cromweirs  letters  become,  unfortu- 
satdy,  few  at  the  moment  when  we  most  need  their  aid.  On  the  other  hand 
Ludlow  and  Whitelock,  as  well  as  the  passionate  and  unscrupulous  '*  Memoirs  " 
of  Holies  and  Major  Hutchinson,  become  of  much  importance.  For  Charles 
himself,  we  have  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  **  Memoirs  "  of  the  last  two  years  of 
this  reign.  Burnet's  •*  Lives  of  the  Hamiltons  "  throw  a  good  deal  of  light 
on  Scotch  affairs  at  this  time,  and  Sir  James  Turner's  *'  Memoir  of  the  Scotch 
Invasion. "  The  early  history  of  the  Independents,  and  of  the  principle  of 
rdigious  freedom,  is  told  by  Mr.  Masson  ("  Life  of  Milton,"  vol.  iii.).] 

With  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  we  enter  on  a  time  of  confused 
struggles,  a  time  tedious  and  uninteresting  in  its  outer  details,  but  of 
higher  interest  than  even  the  war  itself  in  its  bearing  on  our  after  his- 
tory. Modem  England,  the  England  among  whose  thoughts  and 
sentiments  we  actually  live,  began  however  dimly  with  the  triumph 
of  Naseby.  Old  things  passed  silently  away.  When  Astley  gave  up 
his  sword  the  "work'*  of  the  generations  which  had  struggled  for 
Protestantism  against  Catholicism,  for  public  liberty  against  absolute 
rule,  in  his  own  emphatic  phrase,  was  "  done."  So  far  as  these  con- 
tests were  concerned,  however  the  later  Stuarts  might  strive  to  revive 
them,  England  could  safely  "go  to  play."  But  with  the  end  of  this 
older  work  a  new  work  began.  The  constitutional  and  ecclesiastical 
problems  which  still  in  one  shape  or  another  beset  us  started  to  the 
front  as  subjects  of  national  debate  in  the  years  between  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  death  of  the  King.  The  great  parties  which 
have  ever  since  divided  the  social,  the  political,  and  the  religious  life 
of  England,  whether  as  Independents  and  Presbyterians,  as  Whigs 
and  Tories,  as  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  sprang  into  organized 
existence  in  the  contest  between  the  Army  and  the  Parliament.  Then 
for  the  first  time  began  a  struggle  which  is  far  from  having  ended  yet, 
a  struggle  between  political  tradition  and  political  progress,  between 
the  principle  of  religious  conformity  and  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom. 

It  was  the  religious  struggle  which  drew  the  political  in  its  train. 
We  have  already  witnessed  the  rise  under  Elizabeth  of  sects  who  did 
not  aim,  like  the  Presbyterians,  at  a  change  in  Church  government, 
but  rejected  the  notion  of  a  national  Church  at  all,  and  insisted  on  the 
right  of  each  congregation  to  perfect  independence  of  faith  and  worship. 
At  the  close  of  the  Queen's  reign,  however,  these  **  Brownists  "  had 
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almost  entirely  disappeared.  Some  of  the  dissidents,  as  in  the  notable 
instance  of  the  congregation  that  produced  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  had 
found  a  refuge  in  Holland ;  but  the  bulk  had  been  driven  by  perse- 
cution to  a  fresh  conformity  with  the  Established  Church.  **  As  for 
those  which  we  call  Brownists,"  says  Bacon,  "  being  when  they  were 
at  the  best  a  very  small  number  of  very  silly  and  base  people,  here  and 
there  in  comers  dispersed,  they  are  now,  thanks  to  God,  by  the  good 
remedies  that  have  been  used,  suppressed  and  worn  out  so  that  there 
is  scarce  any  news  of  them."  As  soon,  however,  as  Abbot's  primacy 
promised  a  milder  rule,  the  Separatist  refugees  began  to  venture 
timidly  back  again  to  England.  During  their  exile  in  Holland  the 
main  body  had  contented  themselves  with  the  free  developement  of 
their  system  of  independent  congregations,  each  forming  in  itself  a 
complete  Church,  and  to  them  the  name  of  Independents  attached 
itself  at  a  later  time.  A  small  part,  however,  had  drifted  into  a  more 
marked  severance  in  doctrine  from  the  Established  Church,  especially 
in  their  belief  of  the  necessity  of  adult  baptism,  a  belief  from  which 
their  obscure  congregation  at  Ley  den  became  known  as  that  of  the 
Baptists.  Both  of  these  sects  gathered  a  church  in  London  in  the 
middle  of  James's  reign,  but  the  persecuting  zeal  of  Laud  prevented 
any  spread  of  their  opinions  under  that  of  his  successor  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  their  numbers  were  suddenly  increased  by  the  return  of  a  host 
of  emigrants  from  New  England,  with  Hugh  Peters  at  their  head,  on 
the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  that  the  Congregational  or  Inde 
pendent  body  began  to  attract  attention.  Lilbume  and  Burton  soon 
declared  themselves  adherents  of  what  was  called  "  the  New  England 
way  ;  **  and  a  year  later  saw  in  London  alone  the  rise  of  "  four  score 
congregations  of  several  sectaries,"  as  Bishop  Hall  scornfully  tells  us, 
"  instructed  by  guides  fit  for  them,  cobblers,  tailors,  felt-makers, 
and  such-like  trash."  But  little  religious  weight  however  could  be 
attributed  as  yet  to  the  Congregational  movement.  Baxter  at  this 
time  had  not  heard  of  the  existence  of  any  Independents.  Milton  in 
his  earlier  pamphlets  shows  no  sign  of  their  influence*  Of  the 
hundred  and  five  ministers  present  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
only  five  were  Congregational  in  sympathy,  and  these  were  all  returned 
refugees  from  Holland.  Among  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  London 
ministers  in  1643,  only  three  were  suspected  of  leanings  towards  the 
Sectaries. 

The  struggle  with  Charles  in  fact  at  its  outset  only  threw  new 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  religious  freedom.  It  was  with  strictly  con- 
servative aims  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  political  matters  that  Pym  and 
his  colleagues  began  the  strife.  Their  avowed  purpose  was  simply  to 
restore  the  Church  of  England  to  its  state  under  Elizabeth,  and  to  free 
it  from  'innovations,'*  from  the  changes  introduced  by  Laud  and  his 
fellow  prelates.     The  great  majority  of  the  Parliament  were  averse  to 
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any  alterations  in  the  constitution  or  doctrine  of  the  Church  itself ;  and 
it  was  only  the  refusal  of  the  bishops  to  accept  any  diminution  of  their 
power  and  revenues,  the  growth  of  a  party  hostile  to  Episcopalian 
government,  the  necessity  for  purchasing  the  aid  of  the  Scots  by  a 
union  in  religion  as  in  politics,  and  above  all  the  urgent  need  of  con- 
structing some  new  ecclesiastical  organization  in  the  place  of  the  older 
organization  which  had  become  impossible  from  the  political  attitude 
of  the  bishops,  that  forced  on  the  two  Houses  the  adoption  of  the 
Covenant.  But  the  change  to  a  Presbyterian  system  of  Church  govern- 
ment seemed  at  that  time  of  little  import  to  the  bulk  of  Englishmen. 
The  dogma  of  the  necessity  of  bishops  was  held  by  few,  and  the 
change  was  generally  regarded  with  approval  as  one  which  brought 
the  Church  of  England  nearer  to  that  of  Scotland  and  to  the  reformed 
Churches  of  the  Continent.  But  whatever  might  be  the  change  in  its 
administration,  no  one  imagined  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  Church 
of  England,  or  that  it  had  parted  with  its  right  to  exact  conformity  to 
its  worship  from  the  nation  at  large.  The  Tudor  theory  of  its  relation 
to  the  State,  of  its  right  to  embrace  all  Englishmen  within  its  pale,  and 
to  dictate  what  should  be  their  faith  and  form  of  worship,  remained 
utterly  unquestioned  by  any  man  of  note.  The  sentiments  on  which 
such  a  theory  rested  indeed  for  its  main  support,  the  power  of  his- 
torical tradition,  the  association  of  ^'  dissidence ''  with  danger  to  the 
State,  the  strong  English  instinct  of  order,  the  as  strong  PInglish 
dislike  of  "  innovations,''  with  the  abhorrence  of  **  indifferency,"  as  a 
sign  of  lukewarmness  in  matters  of  religion,  had  only  been  intensified 
by  the  earUer  incidents  of  the  struggle  with  the  King.  The  Parliament 
therefore  had  steadily  pressed  on  the  new  system  of  ecclesiastical 
government  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  of  the  war.  An  Assembly  of 
Divines  which  was  called  together  at  Westminster  in  1643,  and  which 
sat  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  during  the  five  years  which  followed,  was 
directed  to  revise  the  Articles,  to  draw  up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
a  Directory  of  PubHc  Worship ;  and  these  with  a  scheme  of  Church 
government,  a  scheme  only  distinguished  from  that  of  Scotland  by  the 
significant  addition  of  a  lay  court  of  superior  appeal  set  by  Parliament 
over  the  whole  system  of  Church  courts  and  assemblies,  were  accepted 
by  the  Houses  and  embodied  in  a  series  of  Ordinances. 

Had  the  change  been  made  at  the  moment  when  *^  with  uplifted 
hands*'  the  Commons  swore  to  the  Covenant  in  St.  Margaret's  it 
would  probably  have  been  accepted  by  the  country  at  large.  But  it 
met  with  a  very  different  welcome  when  it  came  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  In  spite  of  repeated  votes  of  Parliament  for  its  establishment, 
the  pure  Presbyterian  system  took  root  only  in  London  and  Lanca- 
shire. While  the  Divines,  indeed,  were  drawing  up  their  platform  of 
uniform  belief  and  worship  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  dissidence  had 
grown  into  a  religious  power.     In  the  terrible  agony  of  the  struggle 
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against  Charles,  individual  conviction  became  a  stronger  force  than 
religious  tradition.  Theological  speculation  took  an  unprecedented 
boldness  from  the  temper  of  the  times.  Four  years  after  the  war  had 
begun  a  horror-stricken  pamphleteer  numbered  sixteen  religious  sects 
as  existing  in  defiance  of  the  law  ;  and,  widely  as  these  bodies  diflercd 
among  themselves,  all  were  at  one  in  repudiating  any  right  of  control  in 
faith  or  worship  by  the  Church  or  its  clergy.  Milton  himself  had  Idt 
his  Presbyterian  stand-point,  and  saw  that  "  new  Presbyter  is  but  old 
Priest  writ  large."  The  question  of  sectarianism  soon  g^w  into  a 
practical  one  from  its  bearing  on  the  war :  for  the  class  specially 
infected  with  the  new  spirit  of  religious  freedom  was  just  the  class  to 
whose  zeal  and  vigour  the  Parliament  was  forced  to  look  for  success 
in  its  struggle.  Wc  have  seen  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit  among  the 
farmers  from  whom  Cromwell  drew  his  horsemen,  and  his  enlistment 
of  these  "  sectaries  "  was  the  first  direct  breach  in  the  old  system  of 
conformity.  The  sentiments  of  the  farmers  indeed  were  not  his  own. 
Cromwell  had  signed  the  Covenant,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  crediting 
him  with  any  aversion  to  Presbyterianism  as  a  system  of  doctrine  or 
of  Church  organization.  His  first  step  was  a  purely  practical  one,  a 
step  dictated  by  military  necessities,  and  excused  in  his  mind  by  a 
sympathy  with  "  honest "  men,  as  well  as  by  the  groining  but  still  yzgot 
notion  of  a  communion  among  Christians  wider  than  that  of  outer 
conformity  in  worship  or  belief.  But  the  alarm  and  remonstrances  of 
the  Presbyterians  forced  his  mind  rapidly  forward  on  the  path  of  tole- 
ration. **  The  State  in  choosing  men  to  serve  it,"  Cromwell  ^Tote 
before  Marston  Moor,  **  takes  no  notice  of  these  opinions.  If  they  be 
willing  faithfully  to  serve  it,  that  satisfies."  Marston  Moor  spurred 
him  to  press  on  the  Parliament  the  need  of  at  least  "  tolerating  "  dissi- 
dents ;  and  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
of  the  Commons  to  find  some  means  of  effecting  this.  But  the  con- 
servative temper  of  the  bulk  of  the  Puritans  was  at  last  roused  by  his 
efforts.  "  We  detest  and  abhor,"  wrote  the  London  clergy  in  1645, 
**  the  much  endeavoured  Toleration  ; "  and  the  Corporation  of  Ijondon 
petitioned  Parliament  to  suppress  all  sects  "without  toleration.'  The 
Parliament  itself  too  remained  steady  0*1  the  conser\'ativc  side.  Btit 
the  fortunes  of  the  war  told  for  religious  freedom.  Essex  and  his 
Presbyterians  only  marched  from  defeat  to  defeat.  In  remodelling 
the  army  the  Commons  had  rejected  a  demand  made  by  the  I-onis 
that  officers  and  men,  besides  taking  the  Covenant,  should  submit  "to 
the  form  of  Church  government  that  was  already  voted  by  both 
Houses."  The  victory  of  Naseby  raised  a  wider  question  than  that  of 
mere  toleration.  "  Honest  men  ser^'ed  you  faithfully  in  this  action," 
CToinwell  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
field.  **  Sir,  the>'  are  trusty :  I  beseech  you  in  the  name  of  God  not  to 
discourage  them.      He  tl.At  ventures   his  life  for  the   liberty  of  his 
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country,  I  wish  he  trust  God  for  the  liberty  of  his  conscience."  The 
storm  of  Bristol  encouraged  him  to  proclaim  the  new  principles  yet 
more  distinctly.  "Presbyterians,  Independents,  all  here  have  the 
same  spirit  of  faith  and  prayer,  the  same  presence  and  answer.  They 
agree  here,  have  no  names  of  difference ;  pity  it  is  it  should  be  other- 
wise anywhere.  All  that  believe  have  the  real  unity,  which  is  the 
most  glorious,  being  the  inward  and  spiritual,  in  the  body  and  in  the 
head.  For  being  united  in  forms  (commonly  called  unifonnity),  every 
Christian  will  for  peace'  sake  study  and  do  as  far  as  conscience  will 
permit  And  from  brethren  in  things  of  the  mind  wc  look  for  no 
compulsion  but  that  of  light  and  reason." 

The  increasing  firmness  of  Cromwell's  language  was  due  to  the 
growing  irritation  of  his  opponents.  The  two  parties  became  every 
day  more  clearly  defined.  The  Presbyterian  ministers  complained 
bitterly  of  the  increase  of  the  sectaries,  and  denounced  the  toleration 
which  had  come  into  practical  existence  without  sanction  from  the 
law.  Scodand,  whose  army  was  still  before  Newark,  pressed  for  the 
execution  of  the  Covenant  and  the  universal  enforcement  of  a  religious 
uniformity.  Sir  Harry  Vane,  on  the  other  hand,  was  striving  to  bring 
the  Parliament  round  to  less  rigid  courses  by  the  introduction  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  new  members,  who  filled  the  seats  left  vacant  by 
royalist  secessions,  and  the  more  eminent  of  whom,  such  as  Ireton  and 
Algernon  Sidney,  were  inclined  to  support  the  Independents.  liut  it 
Was  only  the  pressure  of  the  New  Model,  and  the  remonstrances  of 
Cromwell  as  its  mouthpiece,  which  hindered  any  effective  movement 
towards  persecution.  Amidst  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  Charles  in- 
trigued busily  with  both  parties,  and  promised  liberty  of  worship  to 
Vane  and  the  Independents,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  negotiating 
vrith  the  Parliament  and  the  Scots.  His  ncgotiaiions  were  quickened 
by  the  march  of  Fairfax  upon  Oxford.  Driven  from  his  last  rcfu;;c, 
the  King  after  some  aimless  wanderings  nrade  his  appearance  in  the 
camp  of  the  Scots.  Lord  Leven  at  once  fell  back  with  his  royal  prize 
to  Newcastle.  The  new  aspect  of  affairs  threatened  the  party  of 
religious  freedom  with  ruin.  Hated  as  they  were  by  the  Scots,  l)y  the 
Lords,  by  the  city  of  London,  the  apparent  junction  of  Charles  with 
their  enemies  destroyed  their  growing  hopes  in  the  Commons,  where 
the  prospects  of  a  speedy  j>eace  on  Presbyterian  terms  at  once  swelled 
the  majority  of  their  opponents.  The  two  Houses  laid  their  conditions 
of  peace  before  the  King  without  a  dream  of  resistance  from  one  who 
seemed  to  have  placed  himself  at  their  mercy.  They  required  for  the 
Parliament  the  command  of  the  army  and  fleet  for  twenty  years ;  the 
exclusion  of  all  "  Malignants,"  or  royalists  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
war,  from  civil  and  military  office  ;  the  abolition  of  Fi)isc()pacy  ;  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  Church.  Of  toleration  or  liberty  I 
of  conscience  they  said  not  a  word.     The  Scots  pressed  these  terms  \ 
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on  the  King  "  with  tears  ; "  his  friends,  and  even  the  Queen,  urged 
their  acceptance.  But  the  aim  of  Charles  was  simply  delay.  Time 
and  the  dissensions  of  his  enemies,  as  he  believed,  were  fighting  for 
him.  "  I  am  not  without  hope/'  he  wrote  coolly,  ^  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  draw  cither  the  Presbyterians  or  the  Independents  to  side  with  me 
for  extirpating  one  another,  so  that  I  shall  be  really  King  again.* 
His  refusal  of  the  terms  offered  by  the  Houses  was  a  crushing  defeat 
for  the  Presbyterians.  "  What  will  become  of  us,"  asked  one  of  them, 
"  now  that  the  King  has  rejected  our  proposals  ?  '*  "  What  would  have 
become  of  us,"  retorted  an  Independent,  "had  he  accepted  them.^' 
The  vigour  of  Holies  and  the  Conservative  leaders  in  the  Parliament 
rallied  however  to  a  bolder  effort  The  King's  game  lay  in  balandng 
the  army  against  the  Parliament ;  and  while  the  Scotch  army  lay  at 
Newcastle  the  Houses  could  not  insist  on  dismissing  their  own.  It 
was  only  a  withdrawal  of  the  Scots  from  England  and  their  transfer  of 
the  King's  person  into  the  hands  of  the  Houses  that  would  enable 
them  to  free  themselves  from  the  pressure  of  their  own  soldiers  by 
disbanding  the  New  Model.  Hopeless  of  success  with  the  King,  and 
unable  to  bring  him  into  Scotland  in  face  of  the  refusal  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  receive  a  sovereign  who  would  not  swear  to  the  Co>*c- 
nant,  the  Scottish  army  accepted  ^^400,000  in  discharge  of  its  claims, 
handed  Charles  over  to  a  committee  of  the  Houses,  and  marched 
back  over  the  Border.  Masters  of  the  King,  the  Presbyterian  leaders 
at  once  moved  boldly  to  their  attack  on  the  New  Model  and  the 
Sectaries.  They  voted  that  the  army  should  be  disbanded,  and  that 
a  new  army  should  be  raised  for  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion 
with  Presbyterian  officers  at  its  head.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  men 
protested  against  being  severed  from  "  officers  that  we  love,"  and  that 
the  Council  of  Officers  strove  to  gain  time  by  pressing  on  the  Parlia- 
ment the  danger  of  mutiny.  Holies  .ind  his  fellow-leaders  were 
resolute,  and  their  ecclesiastical  legislation  showed  the  end  at  which 
their  resolution  aimed.  Direct  enforcement  of  conformity  was  im- 
possible till  the  New  Model  was  disbanded  ;  but  the  Parliament  pressed 
I  on  in  the  work  of  providing  the  machinery  for  enforcing  it  as  soon  as 
the  army  was  gone.  Vote  after  vote  ordered  the  setting  up  of  Presby- 
teries throughout  the  country,  and  the  first-fruits  of  these  efforts  were 
seen  in  the  Presbyterian  organization  of  London,  and  in  the  first 
meeting  of  its  Synod  at  St.  Paul's.  Even  the  officers  on  Fairfax's  suff 
were  ordered  to  take  the  Covenant. 

All  hung  however  on  the  disbanding  of  the  New  Model,  and  the 
New  Model  showed  no  will  to  disband  itself.  Its  attitude  can  onlv 
fairly  be  judged  by  remembering  what  many  of  the  conquerors  of 
Naseby  really  were.  They  were  soldiers  of  a  different  class  and  dl  a 
different  temper  from  the  soldiers  of  any  other  army  that  the  world  has 
seen.     They  were  for  the  most  part  young  farmers  and  tradesmen  of 
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the  lower  sort,  maintaining  themselves,  for  the  pay  was  twelve  months 
in  arrear,  mainly  at  their  own  cost.    The  horsemen  in  many  regiments 
had  been  specially  picked  as  *^  honest,''  or  religious  men  ;  and  what- 
ever enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  they  may  have  shown,  their  very  ene- 
mies acknowledged  the  order  and  piety  of  their  camp.     They  looked 
on  themselves  not  as  swordsmen,  to  be  caught  up  and  flung  away 
at  the  will  of  a  paymaster,  but  as  men  who  had  left  farm  and  mer- 
chandise at  a  direct  call  from  God.    A  great  work  had  been  given 
them  to  do,  and  the  call  bound  them  till  it  was  done.     Kingcraft, 
as  Charles  was  hoping,  might  yet  restore  tyranny  to  the  throne.    A 
more  immediate  danger  threatened  that  liberty  of  conscience  which 
was  to  them  "  the  ground  of  the  quarrel,  and  for  which  so  many  of 
their  friends'  lives  had  been  lost,  and  so  much  of  their  own  blood  had 
been  spilt"  They  would  wait  before  disbanding  till  these  liberties  were 
secured,  and  if  need  came  they  would  again  act  to  secure  them.     But 
their  resolve  sprang  from  no  pride  in  the  brute  force  of  the  sword  they 
wielded.     On  the  contrary,  as  they  pleaded  passionately  at  the  bar  of 
the  Commons,  "on  becoming   soldiers  we   have  not  ceased  to  be 
citizens."    Their  aims  and  proposals  throughout  were  purely  those  of 
citizens,  and  of  citizens  who  were  ready  the  moment  their  aim  was 
won  to  return  peacefully  to  their  homes.     Thought  and  discussion  had 
turned  the  army  into  a  vast  Parliament,  a  Parliament  which  regarded 
itself  as  representative  of  "  godly "  men  in  as  high  a  degree  as  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  and  which  must  have  become  every  day 
more  conscious  of  its  superiority  in  political  capacity  to  its  rival. 
Ireton,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  New  Model,  had  no  equal  as  a  states- 
man in  St.  Stephen's :  nor  is  it  possible  to  compare  the  large  and  far- 
sighted  proposals  of  the  army  with  the  blind  and  narrow  policy  of  the 
two  Houses.     Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  means  by  which  the  New 
Model  sought  its  aims,  we  must  in  justice  remember  that,  so  far  as 
those  aims  went,  the  New  Model  was  in  the  right.     For  the  last  two 
hundred  years  England  has  been  doing  little  more  than  carrying  out 
in  a  slow  and  tentative  way  the  scheme  of  political  and  religious 
reform  which  the  army  propounded  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
It  was  not  till  the  rejection  of  the  officers'  proposals  had  left  little  hope 
of  conciliation  that  the  army  acted,  but  its  action  was  quick  and 
decisive.     It  set  aside  for  all  political  purposes  the  Council  of  Officers, 
and  elected  a  new  Council  of  Agitators  or  Agents,  two  members  being 
named  by  each  regiment,  which  summoned  a  general  meeting  of  the 
army  at  Triploe  Heath,  where  the  proposals  of  pay  and  disbanding 
made  by  the  Parliament  were  rejected  with  cries  of  "Justice."    While 
the  army  was  gathering,  in  fact,  the  Agitators  had  taken  a  step  which 
put  submission  out  of  the  question.     A  rumour  that  the  King  was  to 
be  removed  to  London,  a  new  army  raised,  a  new  civil  war  begun, 
roused  the  soldiers  to  madness.     Five  hundred  troopers   suddenly 
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appeared  before  Holmby  House,  where  the  King  was  residing  in 
charge  of  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  and  displaced  its  guards. 
*' Where  is  your  commission  for  this  act?**  Charles  asked  the  comet 
who  commanded  them.  "  It  is  behind  me,"  said  Joyce,  pointing  to 
his  soldiers.  'Mt  is  written  in  very  fine  and  legible  characters,"  lai^hed 
the  King.  The  seizure  had  in  fact  been  previously  concerted  between 
Charles  and  the  Agitators.  "  I  will  part  willingly,"  he  told  Joyce,  "if 
the  soldiers  confirm  all  that  you  have  promised  me.  You  will  exact 
from  me  nothing  that  offends  my  conscience  or  my  honour."  "  It  is 
not  our  maxim,"  replied  the  cornet,  "  to  constrain  the  conscience  of 
any  one,  still  less  that  of  our  King."  After  a  fresh  burst  of  terror  at 
the  news,  the  Parliament  fell  furiously  on  Cromwell,  who  had  relin- 
quished his  command  and  quitted  the  army  before  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  had  ever  since  been  employed  as  a  mediator  between  the  two 
parties.  The  charge  of  having  incited  the  mutiny  fell  before  his 
vehement  protest,  but  he  was  driven  to  seek  refuge  with  the  army,  and 
on  the  25th  of  June  it  was  in  full  march  upon  London.  Its  demands 
were  expressed  with  perfect  clearness  in  an  "  Humble  Representation*' 
which  it  addressed  to  the  Houses.  "We  desire  a  settlement  of  the 
Peace  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject  according 
to  the  votes  and  declarations  of  Parliament.  We  desire  no  alteration 
in  the  civil  government :  as  little  do  we  desire  to  interrupt  or  in  the 
least  to  intermeddle  with  the  settling  of  the  Presbyterial  government.^ 
They  demanded  toleration  ;  but  "  not  to  open  a  way  to  licentious  living 
under  pretence  of  obtaining  ease  for  tender  consciences,  we  profess,  as 
ever,  in  these  things  when  the  state  has  made  a  settlement  we  ha\*e 
nothing  to  say,  but  to  submit  or  suffer."  It  was  with  a  view  to  such 
a  settlement  that  they  demanded  the  expulsion  of  eleven  members 
from  the  Commons,  with  Holies  at  their  head,  whom  the  soldiers 
charged  with  stirring  up  strife  between  the  army  and  the  Parliament, 
and  with  a  design  of  renewing  the  civil  war.  After  fruitless  negotia- 
tions the  terror  of  the  Londoners  forced  the  eleven  to  withdraw ; 
and  the  Houses  named  Commissioners  to  treat  on  the  questions 
at  issue. 

Though  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  had  been  forced  from  their  position 
as  mediators  into  a  hearty  co-operation  with  the  army,  its'  political 
direction  rested  at  this  moment  with  Cromwell's  son-in-law,  Hcnr>' 
Ireton,  and  Ireton  looked  for  a  real  settlement,  not  to  the  Parliament. 
but  to  the  King.  "  There  must  be  some  difference,'*  he  urged  bluntly, 
"  between  conquerors  and  conquered  ;  "  but  the  terms  which  he  laid 
before  Charles  were  terms  of  studied  moderation.  The  vindictix^e 
spirit  which  the  Parliament  had  shown  against  the  royalists  and  the 
Church  disappeared  in  the  terms  exacted  by  the  New  Model ;  and  the 
army  contented  itself  with  the  banishment  of  seven  leading  ** delin- 
quents," a  general  Act  of  Oblivion  for  the  rest,  the  withdrawal  of  all 
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coercive  power  from  the  clergy,  the  control  of  Parliament  over  the 
military  and  naval  forces  for  ten  years,  and  its  nomination  of  the  great 
officers  of  State.  Behind  these  demands  however  came  a  masterly  and 
comprehensive  plan  of  political  reform  which  had  already  been 
sketched  by  the  army  in  the  **  Humble  Representation,"  with  which  it 
had  begun  its  march  on  London.  Belief  and  worship  were  to  be  free 
to  alL  Acts  enforcing  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book,  or  attendance  at 
Church,  or  the  enforcement  of  the  Covenant  were  to  be  repealed. 
Even  Catholics,  whatever  other  restraints  might  be  imposed,  were  to 
be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  compulsory  worship.  Parliaments  were 
to  be  triennial,  and  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  reformed  by  a  fairer 
distribution  of  seats  and  of  electoral  rights ;  taxation  was  to  be  re- 
adjusted ;  legal  procedure  simplified  ;  a  crowd  of  political,  commercial, 
and  judicial  privileges  abolished.  Ireton  believed  that  Charles  could 
be  "so  managed"  (says  Mrs.  Hutchinson)  "as  to  comply  with  the 
public  good  of  his  people  after  he  could  no  longer  uphold  his  violent 
will.*'  But  Charles  was  equally  dead  to  the  moderation  and  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  great  Act  of  Settlement.  He  saw  in  the  crisis  nothing 
but  an  opportunity  of  balancing  one  party  against  another  ;  and  be- 
lieved that  the  army  had  more  need  of  his  aid  than  he  of  the  army*s. 
"  You  cannot  do  without  me — you  arc  lost  if  I  do  not  support  you,"  he 
said  to  Ireton  as  he  pressed  his  proposals.  **  You  have  an  intention  to 
be  the  arbitrator  between  us  and  the  Parliament,"  Ireton  quietly 
replied,  "  and  we  mean  to  be  so  between  the  Parliament  and  your 
Majesty."  But  the  King's  tone  was  soon  explained.  A  mob  of 
Londoners  broke  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  forced  its  members 
to  recall  the  eleven.  While  some  fourteen  peers  and  a  hundred  com- 
moners fled  to  the  army,  those  who  remained  at  Westminster  prepared 
for  an  open  struggle  with  it,  and  invited  Charles  to  return  to  London. 
But  the  news  no  sooner  reached  the  camp  than  the  army  was  again 
on  the  march.  "In  two  days,"  Cromwell  said  coolly,  "the  city  will 
be  in  our  hands."  The  soldiers  entered  London  in  triumph,  and  restored 
the  fugitive  members  ;  the  eleven  were  again  expelled,  and  the  army 
leaders  resumed  negotiations  with  the  King.  The  indignation  of  the 
soldiers  at  his  delays  and  intrigues  made  the  task  hourly  more  dif!icult ; 
but  Cromwell,  who  now  threw  his  whole  weight  on  Ireton's  side,  clung 
to  the  hope  of  accommodation  with  a  passionate  tenacity.  His  mind, 
conservative  by  tradition,  and  above  all  practical  in  temper,  saw  the 
political  difficulties  which  would  follow  on  the  abolition  of  Monarchy, 
and  in  spite  of  the  King's  evasions  he  persisted  in  negotiating  with 
him.  But  Cromwell  stood  almost  alone  ;  the  Parliament  refused  to 
accept  Ireton's  proposals  as  a  basis  of  peace,  Charles  still  evaded,  and 
the  army  grew  restless  and  suspicious.  There  were  cries  for  a  wide 
reform,  for  the  abolition  of  the  flouse  of  Peers,  for  a  new  House  of 
Commons ;    and  the  Agitators  called  on  the  Council  of  Officers  to 
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discuss  the  question  of  abolishing  royalty  itself.  Cromwell  was 
braver  than  when  he  faced  the  gathering  storm,  forbade  the  discussion, 
adjourned  the  Council,  and  sent  the  officers  to  their  regiments.  But  the 
strain  was  too  great  to  last  long,  and  Charles  was  still  resolute  to  **  pby 
his  game.''  He  was  in  fact  so  far  from  being  in  earnest  in  his  M^;otiah 
tion  with  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  that  at  the  moment  they  were  risking 
their  lives  for  him  he  was  conducting  another  and  equally  delusive 
negotiation  with  the  Parliament,  fomenting  the  discontent  in  London, 
preparing  for  a  fresh  royalist  rising,  and  for  an  intervention  of  the 
Scots  in  his  favour.  "  The  two  nations,''  he  wrote  joyously,  **  will  soon 
be  at  war."  All  that  was  needed  for  the  success  of  his  schemes  was 
his  own  liberty  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  their  hopes  of  an  accomnnodation 
the  army  leaders  found  with  astonishment  that  they  had  been  duped 
throughout,  and  that  the  King  had  fled. 

The  flight  fanned  the  excitement  of  the  New  Model  into  frenzy,  and 
only  the  courage  of  Cromwell  averted  an  open  mutiny  in  its  gathering 
at  Ware.  But  even  Cromwell  was  powerless  to  break  the  spirit  which 
now  pervaded  the  soldiers,  and  the  King's  perfidy  left  him  without 
resource.  **  The  King  is  a  man  of  great  parts  and  great  understand- 
ing," he  said,  "  but  so  great  a  dissembler  and  so  false  a  man  that  he  is 
not  to  be  trusted."  The  danger  from  his  escape  indeed  soon  passed 
away.  By  a  strange  error  Charles  had  ridden  from  Hampton  Coiut 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  perhaps  with  some  hope  from  the  sympathy  of 
Colonel  Hammond,  the  Governor  of  Carisbrook  Castle,  and  again 
found  himself  a  prisoner.  Foiled  in  his  eflbrt  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  new  civil  war,  he  set  himself  to  organize  it  from  his  prison  ; 
and  while  again  op)cning  delusive  negotiations  with  the  Parliament,  he 
signed  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Scots  for  the  invasion  of  the  realm. 
The  practical  suspension  of  the  Covenant  and  the  triumph  of  the 
party  of  religious  liberty  in  England  had  produced  a  violent  reaction 
across  the  Tweed.  The  moderate  party  had  gathered  round  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  and  carried  the  elections  against  Argyle  and  the  more 
zealous  religionists  ;  and  on  the  King's  consenting  to  a  stipulation  for 
the  re-establishment  of  Presbytery  in  England,  they  ordered  an  army 
to  be  levied  for  his  support.  In  England  the  whole  of  the  conservati\'e 
party,  with  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the  Long 
Parliament  at  its  head,  was  drifting,  in  its  horror  of  the  religious  and 
political  changes  which  seemed  impending,  towards  the  King;  and 
the  news  from  Scotland  gave  the  signal  for  fitful  insurrections  in 
almost  evcr>'  quarter.  London  was  only  held  down  by  main  force, 
old  ofticers  of  the  Parliament  unfurled  the  royal  flag  in  South  Wales, 
and  surprised  Pembroke.  The  seizure  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle  opened 
a  way  for  the  Scotch  invasion.  Kent,  Essex,  and  Hertford  broke  out 
in  revolt.  The  fleet  in  the  Downs  sent  their  captains  on  shore, 
hoisted  the  King's  pennon,  and  blockaded  the  Thames.     "The  hour 
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ne  for  (he  Parliament  to  save  the  kingdom  and  to  govern  alone," 

Cromwell ;  but  the  Parliament  only  showed  itself  eager  to  take 

itage  of  the  crisis  to  profess  its  adherence  to  monarchy,  to  re- 

the  negotiations  it  had  broken  off  with  the  King,  and  to  deal  the 

blow  at  religious  freedom  which  it  had  ever  received.    I'he 

ibyterians  flocked  back  to  their  seats  ;  and  an  "  Ordmance  for  the 

ipression  of  Blasphemies  and  Heresies,"  which  Vane  and  Cromwell 

'  long  held  at  bay,  was  passed  by  tiiumphant  majorities.    .Any  man 

this  terrible  statute — denying  liie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  of 

Divinity  of  Christ,  or  that  the  books  of  Scripture  are  "the  Word 

Cod,"  or  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or  a  future  day  of  judgement, 

refusing  on  trial  to  abjure  his  heresy,  "  shall  suffer  the  pain  of 

1."     Any  man  declaring  (amidst  a  long  list  of  other  errors)  '*  that 

man  by  nature  hath  free  will  to  turn  to  God,"  that  there  is  a  Purgatory, 

that   images  are  lawful,  that  infant  baptism  is  unlawful ;  any  one 

denying  the  obligation  of  observing  the  Lord's  day,  or  asserting  '"  that 

the  Chufch  government  by  Presbytery  is  anti-Christian  or  unlawful," 

1  a  refusal  to  renounce  his  errors  "be  commanded  to  prison." 

plain  that  the  Presbyterians  counted  on  the  King's  success  to 

ime  their  policy  of  confurmity,  and  had  Charlca  been  free,  or  the 

few  Model  disbanded,  their  hopes  would  probably  have  been  rcaliied. 

Rut  Charles  was  still  safe  at  Carisbrook ;  and  the  New  Model  was 

being  fiercely  the  danger  which  surrounded  it.     The  wanton  renewal 

of  the  war  at  a  moment  when  all  tended  to  peace  swept  from  the  mind 

Fairfax  and   Cromwell,  as  from  that  of  the  army  at  large,  every 

jhl  of  reconciliation  with  the  King.     Soldieis  and  generals  were 

last  bound  together  again  in  a  stern  resolve.     On  the  eve  of  their 

:h  against  the  revolt  all  gathered  in  a  solemn  prayer- meeting,  and 

very  clear  and  joint  resolution,  '  That  it  was  our  duty,  if 

the  Lord  brought  us  back  again  in  peace,  to  call  Charles  Stuart, 

of  blood,  to  account  for  the  blood  he  has  shed  and  mischief 

_    has  dune  to  his  utmost  against  the  Lord's  cause  and  people  in  this 

poor  nation.'"     In  a  few  day«  Fairfax  had  trampled  down  the  Kentish 

insut^enis,  and  had  prisoned  those  of  the  eastern  countries  within  the 

walls  of  Colchester,  while  Cromwell  drove  the  Welsh  insurgents  within 

those  of  Pembroke.     Both  towns  however  held  stubbornly  out ;  and 

though  a  rising  under  Lord  Holland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 

was  easily  put  down,  there  was  no  force  left  to  stem  the  inroad  of  the 

Scots,  who  poured  over  the   border   some  twenty   thousand   strong. 

ickily  the  surrender  of  Pembroke  al  this  critical  moment  set  Crom- 

II  free.     Pushing  rapidly  northward  with  live  thousand  men,  he 

the  force  under  Lambert  which  had  been  gallantly  hanging 

The  Scottish  flank,  and  pushed  over  ihe  Yorkshire  hills  into  the 

ley  of  the  Ribhle,  where  the  Duke  of  Haniillun,  reinforced  by  three 

id  royalists  uf  the  norlh.  had  advanced  as  far  as  Preston.     With 
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an  army  which  now  numbered  ten  thousand  men,  Cromwell  poured 
down  on  the  flank  of  the  Duke's  straggling  line  of  march,  attacked  the 
Scots  as  they  retired  behind  the  Ribble,  passed  the  river  with  them, 
cut  their  rearguard  to  pieces  at  Wigan,  forced  the  defile  at  Warrington, 
where  the  flying  enemy  made  a  last  and  desperate  stand,  and  drove 
their  foot  to  surrender,  while  Lambert  hunted  down  Hamilton  and  the 
horse.  Fresh  from  its  victory,  the  New  Model  pushed  over  the  Border, 
while  the  peasants  of  Ayrshire  and  the  west  rose  in  the  "  Whiggamore 
raid  "  (notable  as  the  first  event  in  which  we  find  the  name  "  Whig," 
which  is  possibly  the  same  as  our  "Whey,"  and  conveys  a  taunt 
against  the  "sour-milk"  faces  of  the  fanatical  Ayrshiremen),  and, 
marching  upon  Edinburgh,  dispersed  the  royalist  party  and  again 
installed  Argyle  in  power. 

Argyle  welcomed  Cromwell  as  a  deliverer,  but  the  victorious  general 
had  hardly  entered  Edinburgh  when  he  was  recalled  by  pressing  news 
from  the  south.  The  temper  with  which  the  Parliament  had  met  the 
royalist  revolt  was,  as  we  have  seen,  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
army.  It  had  recalled  the  eleven  members,  and  had  passed  the  Ordi- 
nance against  heresy.  At  the  moment  of  the  victor)'  at  Preston  the 
Lords  were  discussing  charges  of  treason  against  Cromwell,  while 
commissioners  were  again  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  of  the  Independents,  to  conclude  peace  with  the  King. 
Royalists  and  Presbyterians  alike  pressed  Charles  to  grasp  the  easy 
terms  which  were  now  offered  him.  Bui  his  hopes  fi-om  Scotland  had 
only  broken  down  to  give  place  to  hopes  of  a  new  war  with  the  aid  of 
an  army  from  Ireland  ;  and  the  negotiators  saw  forty  days  wasted  in 
useless  chicaner)'.  "  Nothing,"  Charles  wrote  to  his  friends,  "  is 
changed  in  my  designs."  But  the  surrender  of  Colchester  to  FairCax 
in  August,  and  Cromwell's  convention  with  Arg)'le,  had  now  set  free 
the  army,  and  petitions  from  its  regiments  at  once  demanded  "justice 
on  the  King.'*  A  fresh  "  Remonstrance"  from  the  Council  of  (.officers 
called  for  the  election  of  a  new  Parliament ;  for  electoral  reform  ;  for 
the  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Houses  "  in  all  things ;  **  for 
the  change  of  kingship,  should  it  be  retained,  into  a  magistrac)'  elected 
by  the  Parliament,  and  without  veto  on  its  proceedings.  Above  all, 
ihcy  demanded  "  that  the  capital  and  grand  author  of  our  troubles,  by 
whose  commissions,  commands,  and  procurements,  and  in  whose 
behalf  and  for  whose  interest  only,  of  will  and  power,  all  our  wars  and 
troubles  have  been,  with  all  the  miseries  attending  them,  may  be 
specially  brought  to  justice  for  the  treason,  blood,  and  mischief  he  is 
therein  guilty  of."  The  demand  drove  the  Houses  to  despair.  Their 
reply  was  to  accept  the  King's  concessions,  unimportant  as  they  were, 
as  a  basis  of  peace.  The  step  was  accepted  by  the  soldiers  as  a 
defiance :  Charles  was  again  seized  by  a  troop  of  horse,  and  carried 
off  to  Hurst  Castle,  while  a  letter  from  Fairfax  announced  the  march 
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of  his  army  upon  London.     "  We  shall  know  now,"  said  Vane,  as  the 
troops  took  their  post  round  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  "  who  is  on 
the  side  of  the  King,  and  who  on  the  side  of  the  people."    But  the 
terror  of  the  army  proved  weaker  among  the  members  than  the 
agonized  loyalty  which  strove  to  save  the  monarchy  and  the  Church, 
and  a  large  majority  in  both  Houses  still  voted  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  terms  which  Charles  had  offered.     The  next  morning  saw  Colonel 
Pride  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  list  of  forty  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  in  his  hands.      The  Council  of  Officers  had 
resolved  to  exclude  them,  and  as  each  member  made  his  appearance 
he  was  arrested,  and  put  in  confinement.     "  By  what  right  do  you 
act  ?"  a  member  asked.    "  By  the  right  of  the  sword,"  Hugh  Peters  is 
said  to  have  replied.     The  House  was  still  resolute,  but  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  forty  more  members  were  excluded,  and  the  rest  gave 
way.     The  sword  had  fallen  ;  and  the  two  great  powers  which  had 
waged  this  bitter  conflict,  the  Parliament  and  the  Monarchy,  suddenly 
disappeared.     The  expulsion  of  one  hundred  and  forty  members,  in 
a  word  of  the  majority  of  the  existing  House,  reduced  the  Commons 
to  a  name.      The  remnant  who  remained  to  co-operate  with  the 
army  were  no  longer  representative  of  the  will  of  the  country ;  in  the 
coarse  imagery  of  popular  speech  they  were  but  the  "rump"  of  a  Parlia- 
ment.  While  the  House  of  Commons  dwindled  to  a  sham,  the  House  of 
Lords  passed  away  altogether.    The  effect  of  "  Pride's  Purge"  was  seen 
in  a  resolution  of  the  Rump  for  the  trial  of  Charles  and  the  nomination 
of  a  Court  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Commissioners  to  conduct  it,  with 
John  Bradshaw,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  at  their  head.     The  rejection  of 
this  Ordinance  by  the  few  peers  who  remained  brought  about  a  fresh 
resolution  from  members  who  remained  in  the  Lower  House,  "  that 
the  People  are,  under  God,  the  original  of  all  just  power ;  that  the 
Commons  of  England  in  Parliament  assembled — being  chosen  by,  and 
representing,  the  People — have  the  supreme  power  in  this  nation  ;  and 
that  whatsoever  is  enacted  and  declared  for  law  by  the  Commons  in 
Parliament  assembled  hath  the  force  of  a  law,  and  all  the  people  of 
thisnation  are  concluded  thereby, although  the  consent  and  concurrence 
of  the  King  or  House  of  Peers  be  not  had  thereunto." 

Charles  appeared  before  Bradshaw*s  Court  only  to  deny  its  compe- 
tence and  to  refuse  to  plead  ;  but  thirty-two  witnesses  were  examined 
to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  his  judges,  and  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  day  of 
the  trial  that  he  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer, 
and  enemy  of  his  country.  The  popular  excitement  vented  itself  in 
cries  of  "Justice,"  or  "  God  save  your  Majesty,"  as  the  trial  went  on, 
but  all  save  the  loud  outcries  of  the  soldiers  was  hushed  as  Charles 
passed  to  receive  his  doom.  The  dignity  which  he  had  failed  to 
preserve  in  his  long  jangling  with  Bradshaw  and  the  judges  returned 
at  the  call  of  death.      Whatever  had  been  the  faults  and  follies  of  his 
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life,  "  he  nothing  common  did  nor  mean,  upon  that  memorable  scene." 
Two  masked  executioners  awaited  the  King  as  he  mounted  the  scaffold, 
which  had  been  erected  outside  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Banqueting 
House  at  Whitehall ;  the  streets  and  roofs  were  thronged  with  spec- 
tators, and  a  strong  body  of  soldiers  stood  drawn  up  beneath.  His 
head  fell  at  the  first  blow,  and  as  the  executioner  lifted  it  to  the  sight 
of  all  a  groan  of  pity  and  horror  burst  from  the  silent  crowd. 


Section  IX.— The  Commonwealth.    1649— 16S3. 

[Authorities. — Rush  worth's  collection  ceases  with  the  King's  Trial ;  White- 
lock  and  Ludlow  continue  as  before,  and  must  be  supplemented  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Flistory  and  the  State  Trials.  Special  lives  of  Vane  and  Martyn  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Forster's  "  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  a  vigoroos 
defence  of  the  Council  of  State  in  the  **  History  of  the  Commonwealth,"  by 
Mr.  Bisset.  For  Irish  affairs  see  the  Ormond  Papers  collected  by  Carte,  and 
Cromwell's  despatches  in  Carlyle's  **  Letters."  The  account  given  by  Mr. 
Carlyle  of  the  Scotch  war  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  work. 
The  foreign  politics  and  wars  of  this  period  are  admirably  illustrated  with  a 
copious  appendix  of  documents  by  M.  Guizot  (''Republic  and  Cromwell, "^ 
vol.  i. ),  whose  account  of  the  whole  period  is  the  fairest  and  best  for  the  geocrsl 
reader.  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has  published  a  biography  of  Blake.]  [Mr. 
Masson's  "  Life  of  Milton,"  vols.  iv.  and  v.,  which  illustrate  this  period,  have 
been  published  since  this  list  was  drawn  up. — Ed.] 

The  news  of  the  King's  death  was  received  throughout  Europe  with 
a  thrill  of  horror.  The  Czar  of  Russia  chased  the  English  envoy 
from  his  court.  The  ambassador  of  France  was  withdrawn  on  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic.  The  Protestant  powers  of  the  Continent 
seemed  more  anxious  than  any  to  disavow  all  connexion  with  the  Pro- 
testant people  who  had  brought  their  King  to  the  block.  Holland 
took  the  lead  in  acts  of  open  hostility  to  the  new  power  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  execution  reached  the  Hague  ;  the  States- General  waited 
solemnly  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  recognized  him  as  "  Majesty,"  while  they  refused  an 
audience  to  the  English  envoys.  Their  Stadtholder,  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  supported  by  popular  sympathy  in  the 
aid  and  encouragement  he  afforded  to  Charles ;  and  eleven  ships  of 
the  English  fleet,  which  had  found  a  refuge  at  the  Hague  ever  since 
their  revolt  from  the  Parliament,  were  suffered  to  sail  under  Rupert's 
command,  and  to  render  the  seas  unsafe  for  English  traders.  The 
danger  was  far  greater  nearer  home.  In  Scotland  Argyle  and  his  party 
proclaimed  Charles  the  Second  King,  and  despatched  an  Embassy  to 
the  Hague  to  invite  him  to  ascend  the  throne.  In  Ireland,  Ormond  had 
at  last  brought  to  some  sort  of  union  the  factions  who  ever  since  the 
rebellion  had  turned  the  land  into  a  chaos— the  old  Irish  Catholics  or 
native  party  under  Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  the  Catholics  of  the  English 
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Pale,  the  Episcopalian  Royalists,  the  Presbyterian  Royalists  of  the 
north ;  and  Ormond  called  on  Charles  to  land  at  once  in  a  country 
where  he  would  find  three-fourths  of  its  people  devoted  to  his  cause. 
Nor  was  the  danger  from  without  met  by  resolution  and  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  diminished  Parliament  which  remained  the  sole 
depositary  of  legal  powers.  The  Commons  entered  on  their  new  task 
with  hesitation  and  delay.  Six  weeks  passed  after  the  King's  execu- 
tion before  the  monarchy  was  formally  abolished,  and  the  government 
of  the  nation  provided  for  by  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  State 
consisting  of  forty-one  members  selected  from  the  Commons,  who 
were  entrusted  with  full  executive  power  at  home  or  abroad.  Two 
months  more  elapsed  before  the  passing  of  the  memorable  Act  which 
declared  *'  that  the  People  of  England  and  of  all  the  dominions  and 
territories  thereunto  belonging  are,  and  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  con- 
stituted, made,  established,  and  confirmed  to  be  a  Commonwealth  and 
Free  State,  and  shall  henceforward  be  governed  as  a  Commonwealth 
and  Free  State  by  the  supreme  authority  of  this  nation,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  People  in  Parliament,  and  by  such  as  they  shall 
appoint  and  constitute  officers  and  ministers  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
and  that  without  any  King  or  House  of  Lords." 

Of  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  new  Commonwealth  some 
were  more  apparent  than  real.  The  rivalry  of  France  and  Spain,  both 
anxious  for  its  friendship,  secured  it  from  the  hostility  of  the  greater 
powers  of  the  Continent ;  and  the  ill-will  of  Holland  could  be  delayed, 
if  not  averted,  by  negotiations.  The  acceptance  of  the  Covenant  was 
insisted  on  by  Scotland  before  it  would  formally  receive  Charles  as  its 
ruler,  and  nothing  but  necessity  would  induce  him  to  comply  with  such 
a  demand.  On  the  side  of  Ireland  the  danger  was  more  pressing, 
and  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  was  set  apart  for  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  Irish  war.  But  the  real  difficulties  were  the  diffi- 
culties at  home.  The  death  of  Charles  gave  fresh  vigour  to  the  royalist 
cause,  and  the  new  loyalty  was  stirred  to  enthusiasm  by  the  publication 
of  the  "  Eikon  Basilike,"  a  work  really  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Dr. 
Gauden,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  but  which  was  believed  to  have  been 
composed  by  the  King  himself  in  his  later  hours  of  captivity,  and 
which  reflected  with  admirable  skill  the  hopes,  the  suffering,  and  the 
piety  of  the  royal  **  martyr."  The  dreams  of  a  rising  were  roughly 
checked  by  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lords  Holland 
and  Capell,  who  had  till  now  been  confined  in  the  Tower.  But  the 
popular  disaffection  told  even  on  the  Council  of  State.  A  majority  of 
its  members  declined  the  oath  offered  to  them  at  their  earliest  meeting, 
pledging  them  to  an  approval  of  the  King's  death  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth.  Half  the  judges  retired  from  the  bench. 
Thousands  of  refusals  met  the  demand  of  an  engagement  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  Republic  which  was  made  to  all  beneficed  clergymen  and 
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public  functionaries.  It  was  not  till  May,  and  even  then  in  spite  of 
the  ill-will  of  the  citizens,  that  the  Council  ventured  to  proclaim  the 
Commonwealth  in  London.  The  army  indeed  had  no  thought  of  sett- 
ing up  a  mere  military'  rule.  Still  less  did  it  contemplate  leaving  the 
conduct  of  affairs  to  the  small  body  of  members,  which  stiU  called  itself 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  body  which  numbered  hardly  a  hundred,  and 
whose  average  attendance  was  little  more  than  fifty.  In  reducing  it  by 
"  Pride's  Purge  "  to  the  mere  shadow  of  a  House  the  army  had  never 
dreamed  of  its  continuance  as  a  permanent  assembly :  it  had,  in  fact, 
insisted  as  a  condition  of  even  its  temporary  continuance  that  it  should 
prepare  a  bill  for  the  summoning  of  a  fresh  Parliament.  The  plan  put 
forward  by  the  Council  of  Officers  is  still  interesting  as  the  basis  of 
many  later  efforts  towards  parliamentary  reform.  It  advised  a  dis- 
solution in  the  spring,  the  assembling  every  two  years  of  a  new 
Parliament  consisting  of  four  hundred  members  elected  b>-  all  house- 
holders rateable  to  the  poor,  and  a  redistribution  of  seats  which 
would  have  given  the  privilege  of  representation  to  every  place  of 
importance.  Paid  military  officers  and  civil  officials  were  excluded 
from  election.  The  plan  was  apparently  accepted  by  the  Commons, 
and  a  bill  based  on  it  was  again  and  again  discussed,  but  there  was  a 
suspicion  that  no  serious  purpose  of  its  own  dissolution  was  enter- 
tained by  the  House.  The  popular  discontent  found  a  mouthpiece  in 
John  Lilburne,  a  brave,  hot-headed  soldier,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
army  appeared  suddenly  in  a  formidable  mutiny  in  May.  **  You  must 
cut  these  people  in  pieces,"  Cromwell  broke  out  in  the  Council  of 
State,  "  or  they  will  cut  you  in  pieces  ;  "  and  a  forced  march  of  fifty 
miles  to  Hurford  enabled  him  to  burst  on  the  mutinous  regiments  at 
midnight,  and  to  stamp  out  the  revolt.  Hut  resolute  as  he  was  against 
disorder,  Cromwell  went  honestly  with  the  army  in  its  demand  of  a 
new  Parliament ;  he  believed,  and  in  his  harangue  to  the  mutineers  he 
plcd«:^ed  himself  to  the  assertion,  that  the  House  proposed  to  dissolve 
itself.  Within  the  House,  however,  a  vigorous  knot  of  politicians 
was  resolved  to  prolong  its  existence ;  in  a  witty  paraphrase  of  the 
story  of  Moses,  Henry  Martyn  was  soon  to  picture  the  Common- 
wealth as  a  new-born  and  delicate  babe,  and  hint  that  **  no  one  is  so 
proper  to  bring  it  up  as  the  mother  who  has  brought  it  into  the 
world."  As  yet,  however,  their  intentions  were  kept  secret,  and  in  spite 
of  the  delays  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  bill  for  a  new  Representati^T 
body  Cromwell  entertained  no  serious  suspicion  of  the  Parliament's 
design,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Ireland  by  a  scries  of  royalist 
successes  which  left  only  Dublin  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentar}* 
forces. 

With  Scotland  threatening  war,  and  a  naval  struggle  impending  with 
Holland,  it  was  necessary  that  the  work  of  the  army  in  Ireland  should 
be  done  quickly.     The  temper,  too,  of  Cromwell  and  his  soldiers  was 
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one  of  vengeance,  for  the  horror  of  the  Irish  massacre  remained  living 
in  every  English  breast,  and  the  revolt  was  looked  upon  as  a  continu- 
ance of  the  massacre.    "  We  are  come,"  he  said  on  his  landing,  "  to 
ask  an  account  of  the  innocent  blood  that  hath  been  shed,  and  to 
endeavour  to  bring  to  an  account  all  who  by  appearing  in  arms  shall 
justify  the  same."    A  sortie  from   Dublin  had  already  broken  up 
Ormond's  siege  of  the  capital ;  and  feeling  himself  powerless  to  keep 
the  field  before  the  new  army,  the  Marquis  had  thrown  his  best  troops, 
three  thousand  Englishmen  under  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  as  a  garrison  into 
Drogheda.    The  storm  of  Drogheda  by  Cromwell  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  awful  massacres.     The  garrison  fought  bravely,  and  repulsed 
the  first  attack  ;  but  a  second  drove  Aston  and  his  force  back  to  the 
Mill-Mount    "  Our  men  getting  up  to  them,"  ran  Cromwell's  terrible 
despatch,  "were  ordered  by  me  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword.    And 
indeed,  being  in  the  heat  of  action,  I  forbade  them  to  spare  any  that 
were  in  arms  in  the  town,  and  I  think  that  night  they  put  to  death 
about  two  thousand  men."     A  few  fled  to  St  Peter's  church,  "  where- 
upon I  ordered  the  steeple  to  be  fired,  where  one  of  them  was  heard 
to  say  in  the  midst  of  the  flames :  '  God  damn  me,  I  burn,  I  burn.' " 
'*  In  the  church  itself  nearly  one  thousand  were  put  to  the  sword. 
I  believe  all  their  friars  were  knocked  on  the  head  promiscuously  but 
two,"  but  these  were  the  sole  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  killing  the 
soldiers  only.    At  a  later  time  Cromwell  challenged  his  enemies  to 
give  "an  instance  of  one  man  since  my  coming  into  Ireland,  not  in 
arms,   massacred,  destroyed,  or  banished."     Hut  for  soldiers  who 
refused  to  surrender  on  summons  there  was  no  mercy.     Of  the  rem- 
nant who  were  driven  to  yield  at  last  through  hunger,  "  when  they 
submitted,  their  officers  were  knocked  on  the  head,  every  tenth  man 
of  the  soldiers  killed,  and  the  rest  shipped  for  the  Harbadoes."     "  1 
am  persuaded,"  the  despatch  ends,  "  that  this  is  a  righteous  judge- 
ment of  God  upon  these  barbarous  wretches  who  have  imbrued  their 
hands  in  so  much  innocent  blood,  and  that  it  will  tend  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  blood  for  the  future."    A  detachment  sufficed  to  relieve 
Deny,  and  to  quiet  Ulster ;  and  Cromwell  turned  to  the  south,  where 
as  stout  a  defence  was  followed  by  as  terrible  a  massacre  at  Wexford. 
A  fresh  success  at  Ross  brought  him  to  Waterford  ;  but  the  city  held 
stubbornly  out,  disease  thinned  his  army,  where  there  was  scarce  an 
officer  who  had  not  been  sick,  and  the  general  himself  was  arrested  by 
illness.     At  last  the  tempestuous  weather  drove  him   into  winter 
quarters  at  Cork  with  his  work  half  done.     The  winter  was  one  of 
terrible  anxiety.   The  Parliament  w.is  showing  less  and  less  inclination 
to  dissolve  itself,  and  was  meeting  the  growing  discontent  by  a  stricter 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  a  fruitless  prosecution  of  John  Lilburne. 
English  commerce  was  being  ruined  by  the  piracies  of  Rupert's  fleet, 
which  now  anchored  at  Kinsale  to  support  the  royalist  cause  in  Ireland. 
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The  energy  of  Vane  indeed  had  already  re-created  a  navy,  squadrons 
of  which  were  being  despatched  into  the  British  seas,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Levant,  and  Colonel  Blake,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  heroic  defence  of  Taunton  during  the  war,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  fleet  which  dreve  Rupert  from  the  Irish  coast,  and  finally  Mockaded 
him  in  the  Tagus.  But  even  the  energy  of  Vane  quailed  before  the 
danger  from  the  Scots.  **One  must  go  and  die  there,*  the  yoong 
King  cried  at  the  news  of  Ormond's  defeat  before  Dublin,  '*  for  it  is 
shameful  for  me  to  live  elsewhere."  But  his  ardour  for  an  Irish  cam- 
paign cooled  as  Cromwell  marched  from  victory  to  victory  ;  and  from 
the  isle  of  Jersey,  which  alone  remained  faithful  to  him  of  all  his 
southern  dominions,  Charles  renewed  the  negotiations  with  Scotland 
which  his  hopes  from  Ireland  had  broken.  They  were  again  delayed  by 
a  proposal  on  the  part  of  Montrose  to  attack  the  very  Government  with 
whom  his  master  was  negotiating ;  but  the  failure  and  death  of  the 
Marquis  in  the  spring  forced  Charles  to  accept  the  Presbyterian 
conditions.  The  news  of  the  negotiations  filled  the  English  leaden 
with  dismay,  for  Scotland  was  raising  an  army,  and  Fairfax,  while 
willing  to  defend  England  against  a  Scotch  invasion,  scrupled  to  take 
the  lead  in  an  invasion  of  Scotland.  The  Council  recalled  Cromwell 
from  Ireland,  but  his  cooler  head  saw  that  there  was  yet  time  to  finish 
his  work  in  the  west.  During  the  winter  he  had  been  busily  preparing 
for  a  new  campaign,  and  it  was  only  after  the  storm  of  Clonmell, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Irish  under  Hugh  O'Neil,  that  he  embarked 
again  for  England. 

Cromwell  entered  London  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  great  multitude ; 
and  a  month  after  Charles  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  Scotland  the 
Knglish  army  started  for  the  north.  It  crossed  the  Tweed,  fifteen 
thousand  men  strong  ;  but  the  terror  of  his  massacres  in  Ireland  hung 
round  its  leader,  the  country  was  deserted  as  he  advanced,  and  he  was 
forced  to  cling  for  provisions  to  a  fleet  which  sailed  along  the  coast 
David  Leslie,  with  a  larger  force,  refused  battle  and  lay  obstinately 
in  his  lines  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  A  march  of  the  English 
army  round  his  position  to  the  slopes  of  the  Pentlands  only  brought 
about  a  change  of  the  Scottish  front ;  and  as  Cromwell  fell  back  baffled 
upon  Dunbar,  Leslie  encamped  upon  the  heights  above  the  town,  and 
cut  ofl"  the  English  retreat  along  the  coast  by  the  seizure  of  Cockbums- 
path.  His  post  was  almost  unassailable,  while  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell 
were  sick  and  starving  ;  and  their  general  had  resolved  on  an  embarca- 
tion  of  his  forces,  when  he  saw  in  the  dusk  of  evening  signs  of  move- 
ment in  the  Scottish  camp.  Leslie's  caution  had  at  last  been  overpowered 
by  the  zeal  of  the  preachers,  and  his  army  moved  down  to  the  lo*-er 
ground  between  the  hillside  on  which  it  was  encamped  and  a  little 
brook  which  covered  the  English  front.  His  horse  was  far  in  advance 
of  the  main  body,  and  it  had  hardly  reached  the  level  ground  when 
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Cromwell  in  the  dim  dawn  flung  his  whole  force  upon  it.   "  They  run  ; 
I  profess  they  run  ! "  he  cried  as  the  Scotch  horse  broke  after  a  des- 
perate resistance,  and  threw  into  confusion  the  foot  who  were  hurrying 
to  its  aid.     Then,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  mist  of  the  morning,  he 
added  in  nobler  words :    *'  Let  God  arise,  and  let  His  enemies  be 
scattered!      Like  as  the  mist  vanisheth,  so  shalt  Thou  drive  them 
away !  "     In  less  than  an  hour  the  victory  was  complete.     The  defeat 
at  once  became  a  rout ;  ten  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  with  all  the 
baggage  and  guns ;  three  thousand  were  slain,  with  scarce  any  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  conquerors.      Leslie  reached  Edinburgh,  a  general 
without  an  army.    The  effect  of  Dunbar  was  at  once  seen  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Continental  powers.     Spain  hastened  to  recognize  the 
Republic,  and  Holland    offered  its  alliance.      But    Cromwell    was 
watching  with  anxiety  the  growing  discontent  at  home.    The  general 
anmesty  claimed  by  Ireton,  and  the  bill  for  the  Parliament's  dissolu- 
tion, still  hung  on  hand  ;  the  reform  of  the  courts  of  justice,  which 
had  been  pressed  by  the  army,  failed  before  the  obstacles  thrown  in 
its  way  by  the  lawyers  in  the  Commons.     "  Relieve  the  oppressed," 
Cromwell  wrote  from  Dunbar,  "  hear  the  groans  of  poor  prisoners.  Be 
pleased  to  reform  the  abuses  of  all  professions.      If  there  be  any  one 
that  makes  many  poor  to  make  a  few  rich,  that  suits  not  a  Common- 
wealth."    But  the  House  was  seeking  to  turn  the  current  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  its  own  continuance  by  a  great  diplomatic  triumph. 
It  resolved  secretly  on  the  wild  project  of  bringing  about  a  union 
between  England  aiid  Holland,  and  it  took  advantage  of  Cromwell's 
victory  to  despatch   Oliver   St.  John  with  a  stately  embassy  to  the 
Hague.      His  rejection    of  an   alliance   and   Treaty   of   Commerce 
which   the   Dutch  offered  was   followed  by   the  disclosure  of  the 
English  proposal  of  union,  but  the  proposal  was  at  once  refused. 
The  envoys,  who  returned  angrily  to  the  Parliament,  attributed  their 
failure  to  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  where  Charles  was  pre- 
paring for  a  new  campaign.     Humiliation  after  humiliation  had  been 
heaped  on  Charles  since  he  landed  in  his  northern  realm.      He  had 
subscribed  to  the  Covenant ;  he  had  listened  to  sermons  and  scold- 
ings from  the  ministers  ;  he  had  been  called  on  to  sign  a  declaration 
that  acknowledged  the  tyranny  of  his  father  and  the  idolatry  of  his 
mother.      Hardened  and  shameless  as  he  was,  the  young  King  for  a 
moment  recoiled.    ^  I  could  never  look  my  mother  in  the  face  again,'* 
he  cried,  ''after  signing  such  a  paper  ; "  but  he  signed.      He  was  still, 
however,  a  King  only  in  name,  shut  out  from  the  Council  and  the  army, 
with  his  friends  excluded  from  all  part  in  government  or  the  war.  But 
he  was  at  once  freed  by  the  victory  of  Dunbar.    "  I  believe  the  King 
will  set  up  on  his  own  score  now,"  Cromwell  wrote  after  his  victory. 
With  the  overthrow  of  Leslie  fell  the  power  of  Argyle  and  the  narrow 
Presbyterians  whom  he  led.     Hamilton,  the  brother  and  successor  of 
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the  Duke  who  had  been  captured  at  Preston,  brought  back  the 
royalists  to  the  camp,  and  Charles  insisted  on  taking  psurt  in  the 
Council  and  on  being  crowned  at  Scone.  Master  of  Edinbtu^  but 
foiled  in  an  attack  on  Stirling,  Cromwell  waited  througfa  the  winter 
and  the  long  spring,  while  intestine  feuds  broke  up  the  nation  opposed 
to  him,  and  while  the  stricter  Covenanters  retired  sulkily  from  the 
royal  army  on  the  return  of  the  "  Malignants,*'  the  royalists  of  the 
earlier  war,  to  its  ranks.  With  summer  the  campaign  recommenced, 
but  Leslie  again  fell  back  on  his  system  of  positions,  and  Cromwell, 
finding  the  Scotch  camp  at  Stirling  unassailable,  crossed  into  Fife  and 
left  the  road  open  to  the  south.  The  bait  was  taken.  In  spite  of 
Leslie's  counsels  Charles  resolved  to  invade  England,  and  was  soon  in 
full  march  through  Lancashire  upon  the  Severn,  with  the  English  horse 
under  Lambert  hanging  on  his  rear,  and  the  English  foot  hastening  by 
York  and  Coventry  to  close  the  road  to  London.  "  We  have  done  to 
the  best  of  our  judgement,'^  Cromwell  replied  to  the  angry  alarm  of  the 
Parliament,  *^  knowing  that  if  some  issue  were  not  put  to  this  business 
it  would  occasion  another  winter's  war."  At  Coventry  he  learnt 
Charles's  position,  and  swept  round  by  Evesham  upon  Worcester, 
where  the  Scotch  King  was  encamped.  Throwing  half  his  force  across 
the  river,  Cromwell  attacked  the  town  on  both  sides  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  victory  at  Dunbar.  He  led  the  van  in  person,  and  was  "  the  first 
to  set  foot  on  the  enemy's  ground."  When  Charles  descended  from 
the  cathedral  tower  to  fling  himself  on  the  eastern  division,  Cromwell 
hurried  back  across  the  Severn,  and  was  soon  *'  riding  in  the  midst  of 
the  fire."  For  four  or  five  hours,  he  told  the  Parliament,  "  it  was  as 
stiff  a  contest  as  ever  I  have  seen  ; ''  the  Scots,  outnumbered  and 
beaten  into  the  city,  gave  no  answer  but  shot  to  offers  of  quarter, 
and  it  was  not  till  nightfall  that  all  was  over.  The  loss  of  the  victors 
was  as  usual  inconsiderable.  The  conquered  lost  six  thousand  men, 
and  all  their  baggage  and  artillery.  Leslie  was  among  the  prisoners : 
Hamilton  among  the  dead.  Charles  himself  fled  from  the  field ;  and 
after  months  of  wanderings  made  his  escape  to  France. 

^^  Now  that  the  King  is  dead  and  his  son  defeated,"  Cromwell  said 
gravely  to  the  Parliament,  "  I  think  it  necessary  to  come  to  a  settle- 
ment." But  the  settlement  which  had  been  promised  after  Naseby  was 
still  as  distant  as  ever  after  Worcester.  The  bill  for  dissolving  the 
present  Parliament,  though  Cromwell  pressed  it  in  person,  was  only 
passed,  after  bitter  opposition,  by  a  majority  of  two  ;  and  even  this 
success  had  been  purchased  by  a  compromise  which  permitted  the 
House  to  sit  for  three  years  more.  Internal  affairs  were  almost  at  a 
dead  lock.  The  Parliament  appointed  committees  to  prepare  plans  for 
legal  reforms,  or  for  ecclesiastical  reforms,  but  it  did  nothing  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  It  was  overpowered  by  the  crowd  of  affairs  which 
the  confusion  of  the  war  had  thrown  into  its  hands,  by  confiscations. 
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sequestrations,  appointments  to  civil  and  military  offices,  in  fact,  the 
whole  administration  of  the  state  ;  and  there  were  times  when  it  was 
driven  to  a  resolve  not  to  take  any  private  affairs  for  weeks  together  in 
order  that  it  might  make  some  progress  with  public  business.  To  add 
to  this  confusion  and  muddle  there  were  the  inevitable  scandals  which 
arose  from  it ;  charges  of  malversation  and  corruption  were  hurled  at 
the  members  of  the  house  ;  and  some,  like  Haselrig,  were  accused  with 
justice  of  using  their  power  to  further  their  own  interests.  The  one 
remedy  for  all  this  was,  as  the  army  saw,  the  assembly  of  a  new  and 
complete  Parliament  in  place  of  the  mere  "  nimp  "  of  the  old  ;  but  this 
was  the  one  measure  which  the  House  was  resolute  to  avert.  Vane 
spurred  it  to  a  new  activity.  The  Amnesty  Bill  was  forced  through 
after  fifteen  divisions.  A  Grand  Committee,  with  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
at  its  head,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  reform  of  the  law.  A  union 
with  Scotland  was  pushed  resolutely  forward  ;  eight  English  Com- 
missioners convoked  a  Convention  of  delegates  from  its  counties  and 
boroughs  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  spite  of  dogged  opposition  procured  a 
vote  in  favour  of  the  proposal.  A  bill  was  introduced  which  gave  legal 
form  to  the  union,  and  admitted  representatives  from  Scotland  into  the 
next  Parliament.  A  similar  plan  was  proposed  for  a  union  with 
Ireland.  But  it  was  necessary  for  Vane's  purposes  not  only  to  show 
the  energy  of  the  Parliament,  but  to  free  it  from  the  control  of  the 
army.  His  aim  was  to  raise  in  the  navy  a  force  devoted  to  the  House, 
and  to  eclipse  the  glories  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester  by  yet  greater 
triumphs  at  sea.  With  this  view  the  quarrel  with  Holland  had  been 
carefully  nursed  ;  a  "Navigation  Act"  prohibiting  the  importation  in 
foreign  vessels  of  any  but  the  products  of  the  countries  to  which  they 
belonged  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  carrying  trade  from  which  the  Dutch 
drew  their  wealth  ;  and  fresh  debates  arose  from  the  English  claim  to 
salutes  from  all  vessels  in  the  Channel.  The  two  fleets  met  before 
Dover,  and  a  summons  from  Blake  to  lower  the  Dutch  flag  was  met  by 
the  Dutch  admiral,  Van  Tromp,  with  a  broadside.  The  States-General 
attributed  the  collision  to  accident,  and  offered  to  recall  Van  Tromp  ; 
but  the  English  demands  rose  at  each  step  in  the  negotiations  till  war 
became  inevitable.  The  army  hardly  needed  the  warning  conveyed  by 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  its  disbanding  to  understand  the  new 
policy  of  the  Parliament.  It  was  significant  that  while  accepting  the 
bill  for  its  own  dissolution  the  House  had  as  yet  prepared  no  plan  for 
the  assembly  which  was  to  follow  it ;  and  the  Dutch  war  had  hardly 
been  declared  when,  abandoning  the  attitude  of  inaction  which  it  had 
observed  since  the  beginning  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  army  petitioned, 
not  only  for  reform  in  Church  and  State,  but  for  an  explicit  declaration 
that  the  House  would  bring  its  proceedings  to  a  close.  The  Petition 
forced  the  House  to  discuss  a  bill  for  "  a  New  Representative,"  but  the 
discussion  soon  brought  out  the  resolve  of  the  sitting  members  to 
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continue  as  a  part  of  the  coming  Parliament  without  re-election.  The 
oflicers,  irritated  by  such  a  claim,  demanded  in  conference  after  con- 
ference an  immediate  dissolution,  and  the  House  as  resolutely  refused. 
In  ominous  words  Cromwell  supported  the  demand  of  the  army.  ''As 
for  the  members  of  this  Parliament,  the  army  begins  to  take  them  in 
disgust.  I  would  it  did  so  with  less  reason."  There  was  just  ground, 
he  urged,  for  discontent  in  their  selfish  g^reed  of  houses  and  lands,  the 
scandalous  lives  of  many,  their  partiality  as  judges,  their  interference 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  law  in  matters  of  private  interest,  their 
delay  of  law  reform,  above  all  in  their  manifest  desigpi  of  perpetuating 
their  own  power.  "  There  is  little  to  hope  for  from  such  men,'*  he 
ended  with  a  return  to  his  predominant  thought,  ^  for  a  settlement 
of  the  nation.'* 

For  the  moment  the  crisis  was  averted  by  the  events  of  the  war.  A 
terrible  storm  had  separated  the  two  fleets  when  on  the  point  of  en- 
gaging in  the  Orkneys,  but  Ruyter  and  Blake  met  again  in  the  Channel, 
and  after  a  fierce  struggle  the  Dutch  were  forced  to  retire  under  cover 
of  night  Since  the  downfall  of  Spain  Holland  had  been  the  first  naval 
power  in  the  world,  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  rose  gallantly  with  its 
earliest  defeat.  Immense  cflforts  were  made  to  strengthen  the  fleet,  and 
the  veteran,  Van  Tromp,  who  was  replaced  at  its  head,  appeared  in  the 
Channel  with  seventy-three  ships  of  war.  Blake  had  but  half  the 
number,  but  he  at  once  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the  unequal 
fight  went  on  doggedly  till  nightfull,  when  the  English  fleet  withdrew 
shattered  into  the  Thames.  Tromp  swept  the  Channel  in  triumph,  with 
a  broom  at  his  masthead  ;  and  the  tone  of  the  Commons  lowered  with 
the  defeat  of  their  favourite  force.  A  compromise  seems  to  have  been 
arranged  between  the  two  parties,  for  the  bill  providing  a  new  Repre- 
sentative was  again  pushed  on,  and  the  Parliament  agreed  to  retire  in 
the  coming  November,  while  Cromwell  ofliered  no  opposition  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  army.  But  the  courage  of  the  House  rose  afresh  with  a 
turn  of  fortune.  The  strenuous  eflbrts  of  Blake  enabled  him  again  to 
put  to  sea  in  a  few  months  after  his  defeat,  and  a  running  fight  throi^h 
four  days  ended  at  last  in  an  English  victory,  though  Tromp*s  fine 
seamanship  enabled  him  to  save  the  convoy  he  was  guarding.  The 
House  at  once  insisted  on  the  retention  of  its  power.  Not  only  were 
the  existing  members  to  continue  as  members  of  the  new  Parliament, 
depriving  the  places  they  represented  of  their  right  of  choosing  re- 
presentatives, but  they  were  to  constitute  a  Committee  of  Revision, 
to  determine  the  validity  of  each  election,  and  the  fitness  of  the 
members  returned.  A  conference  took  place  between  the  leaders  of 
the  Commons  and  the  Officers  of  the  Army,  who  resolutely  demanded 
not  only  the  omission  of  these  clauses,  but  that  the  Parliament 
should  at  once  dissolve  itself,  and  commit  the  new  elections  to  the 
Council   of  State.    "  Our  charge,"   retorted    Haselrig,   '*  cannot  be 
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transferred  to  any  one,"  The  conference  was  adjourned  till  the  next 
morning,  on  an  understanding  that  no  decisive  step  should  be  taken  : 
but  it  had  no  sooner  re-assembled  than  the  absence  of  the  leading 
members  confirmed  the  news  that  Vane  was  fast  pressing  the  bill  for 
a  new  Representative  through  the  House.  "  It  is  contrary  to  common 
honesty,"  Cromwell  angrily  broke  out ;  and,  quitting  Whitehall,  he 
summoned  a  company  of  musketeers  to  follow  him  as  far  as  the  door 
of  the  Commons.  He  sate  down  quietly  in  his  place,  '*  clad  in  plain 
grey  clothes  and  grey  worsted  stockings,''  and  listened  to  Vane's 
passionate  arguments.  '*  I  am  come  to  do  what  grieves  me  to  the 
heart,"  he  said  to  his  neighbour,  St.  John  ;  but  he  still  remained 
quiety  till  Vane  pressed  the  House  to  waive  its  usual  forms  and  pass 
the  bill  at  once.  "The  time  has  come,"  he  said  to  Harrison.  "Think 
well,"  rephed  Harrison,  "  it  is  a  dangerous  work  ! ''  and  Cromwell 
listened  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the  question  "  that  this 
Bill  do  pass,"  he  at  length  rose,  and  his  tone  grew  higher  as  he 
repeated  his  former  charges  of  injustice,  self-interest,  and  delay. 
"  Your  hour  is  come,"  he  ended,  "  the  Lord  hath  done  with  you  ! "  A 
crowd  of  members  started  to  their  feet  in  angry  protest.  "  Come, 
come,"  replied  Cromwell,  "  we  have  had  enough  of  this  ; "  and  striding 
into  the  midst  of  the  chamber,  he  clapt  his  hat  on  his  head,  and 
exclaimed,  "  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating ! "  In  the  din  that 
followed  his  voice  was  heard  in  broken  sentences — "  It  is  not  fit  that 
you  should  sit  here  any  longer  !  You  should  give  place  to  better  men  ! 
You  are  no  Parliament."  Thirty  musketeers  entered  at  a  sign  from 
their  General,  and  the  fifty  members  present  crowded  to  the  door. 
"  Drunkard ! "  Cromwell  broke  out  as  Wentworth  passed  him  ;  and 
Martin  was  taunted  with  a  yet  coarser  name.  Vane,  fearless  to  the 
last,  told  him  his  act  was  "  against  all  right  and  all  honour."  "  Ah, 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  Sir  Harry  Vane,"  Cromwell  retorted  in  bitter  indig- 
nation at  the  trick  he  had  been  played,  "  you  might  have  prevented 
all  this,  but  you  are  a  juggler,  and  have  no  common  honesty  !  The 
Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane  ! "  The  Speaker  refused  to  quit 
his  seat,  till  Harrison  offered  to  "  lend  him  a  hand  to  come  down.*' 
Cromwell  lifted  the  mace  from  the  table.  "  What  shall  we  do  with 
this  bauble  ? "  he  said.  "  Take  it  away  !  "  The  door  of  the  House 
was  locked  at  last,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Parliament  was  followed 
a  few  hours  after  by  that  of  its  executive  committee,  the  Council  of 
State.  Cromwell  himself  summoned  them  to  withdraw.  "  We  have 
heard,"  replied  the  President,  John  Bradshaw,  "  what  you  have  done 
this  morning  at  the  House,  and  in  some  hours  all  England  will  hear 
it.  But  you  mistake,  sir,  if  you  think  the  Parliament  dissolved. 
No  power  on  earth  can  dissolve  the  Parliament  but  itself,  be  sure 
of  that  I " 
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Section  X.— The  FaU  of  PnHtanism.    leSS— 1660. 

[Autharitus. — Many  of  the  works  mentioned  before  are  still  Talaable,  Int 
the  real  key  to  the  history  of  this  period  lies  in  Cromwell's  remarkable  series  of 
Speeches  (Carlyle,  **  Letters  and  Speeches,"  vol.  iii.).  Thurlow's  State  Pukis 
furnish  an  immense  mass  of  documents.  For  the  Second  Parliament  of  the  Pro- 
tector we  have  Burton's  *'  Diarv."  For  the  Restoration,  M.  Gaizot's  '*  Ridmd 
Cromwell  and  the  Restoration,  Ludlow's  "Memoirs,"  Baxter*s  ''Autobio- 
graphy," and  the  minute  and  accurate  account  given  by  Clarendon  himselC] 

The  dispersion  of  the  Parliament  and  of  the  Council  of  State  kit 
England  without  a  government,  for  the  authority  of  every  official 
ended  with  that  of  the  body  from  which  his  iK>wer  was  derived.  Crom- 
well, in  fact,  as  Captain- General  of  the  forces,  was  forced  to  recognite 
his  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  But  no  thought 
of  military  despotism  can  be  fairly  traced  in  the  acts  of  the  general 
or  the  army.  They  were  in  fact  far  from  regarding  their  position  as  a 
revolutionary  one.  Though  incapable  of  justification  on  any  formal 
ground,  their  proceedings  since  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  as  yet  been  substantially  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  thecountr)' 
to  representation  and  self-government ;  and  public  opinion  had  gone 
fairly  with  the  army  in  its  demand  for  a  full  and  efficient  body  of  repre- 
sentatives, as  well  as  in  its  resistance  to  the  project  by  which  the  Ramp 
would  have  deprived  half  England  of  its  right  of  election.  It  was 
only  when  no  other  means  existed  of  preventing  such  a  wrong  that  the 
soldiers  had  driven  out  the  wrongdoers.  "It  is  you  that  have  forced 
me  to  this,"  Cromwell  exclaimed,  as  he  drove  the  members  from  the 
House  ;  "  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day  that  He  would  rather 
slay  me  than  put  me  upon  the  doing  of  this  work."  The  act  was  one 
of  violence  to  the  members  of  the  House,  but  the  act  which  it  aimed 
ut  preventing  was  one  of  violence  on  their  part  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  whole  nation.  The  people  had  in  fact  been  "  dissatisfied 
in  every  corner  of  the  realm  "  at  the  state  of  public  affairs :  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  members  was  ratified  by  a  general  assent.  "We 
did  not  hear  a  dog  bark  at  their  going,"  the  Protector  said  years  after- 
wards. 'Whatever  anxiety  may  have  been  felt  at  the  use  which  was  like 
to  be  made  of  "  the  power  of  the  sword,"  was  in  great  part  dispelled  by 
a  proclamation  of  the  officers.  Their  one  anxiety  was  "  not  to  grasp 
the  power  ourselves  nor  to  keep  it  in  military  hands,  no  not  for  a  day," 
and  their  promise  to  "  call  to  the  government  men  of  approved  fidelit)' 
and  honesty"  was  to  some  extent  redeemed  by  the  nomination  of  a 
provisional  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  eight  officers  of  high  rank 
and  four  civilians,  with  Cromwell  as  their  head,  and  a  seat  in  which  was 
offered,  though  fruitlessly,  to  Vane.  The  first  business  of  such  a  body 
was  clearly  to  summon  a  new  Parliament  and  to  resign  its  trust  into  its 
hands  :  but  the  bill  for  Parliamentary  reform  had  dropped  with  the  ex- 
pulsion :  and  reluctant  as  the  Council  was  to  sunmion  a  new  Parhament 
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on  the  old  basis  of  election,  it  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  effecting 
so  fundamental  a  change  as  the  creation  of  a  new  basis  by  its  own 
authority.  It  was  this  difficulty  which  led  to  the  expedient  of  a  Con- 
stituent Convention.  Cromwell  told  the  story  of  this  unlucky  assembly 
some  years  after  with  an  amusing  frankness.  ^*  I  will  come  and  tell 
you  a  story  of  my  own  weakness  and  folly.  And  yet  it  was  done  in  my 
simplicity — I  dare  avow  it  was.  ...  It  was  thought  then  that  men  of 
our  own  judgment,  who  had  fought  in  the  wars,  and  were  all  of  a  piece 
on  that  account — why,  surely,  these  men  will  hit  it,  and  these  men 
will  do  it  to  the  purpose,  whatever  can  be  desired !  And  surely  we 
did  think,  and  I  did  think  so — the  more  blame  to  me ! "  Of  the 
hundred  and  fifty-six  men, "  faithful,  fearing  God,  and  hating  covetous- 
ness,"  whose  names  were  selected  for  this  purpose  by  the  Council  of 
State,  from  lists  furnished  by  the  congregational  churches,  the  bulk 
were  men,  like  Ashley  Cooper,  of  good  blood  and  "  free  estates ; "  and 
the  proportion  of  burgesses,  such  as  the  leather-merchant,  Praise-God 
Barebones,  whose  name  was  eagerly  seized  on  as  a  nickname  for  the 
body  to  which  he  belonged,  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  in 
earlier  Parliaments.  But  the  circumstances  of  their  choice  told  fatally 
on  the  temper  of  its  members.  Cromwell  himself,  in  the  burst  of 
rugged  eloquence  with  which  he  welcomed  their  assembling,  was 
carried  away  by  a  strange  enthusiasm.  "  Convince  the  nation,"  he 
said,  "  that  as  men  fearing  God  have  fought  them  out  of  their  bondage 
under  the  regal  power,  so  men  fearing  God  do  now  rule  them  in  the 
fear  of  God.  .  .  .  Own  your  call,  for  it  is  of  God :  indeed,  it  is 
marvellous,  and  it  hath  been  unprojected.  .  .  .  Never  was  a  supreme 
power  under  such  a  way  of  owning  God,  and  being  owned  by  Him." 
A  spirit  yet  more  enthusiastic  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  itself.  The  resignation  of  their  powers  by  Cromwell  and 
the  Council  into  its  hands  left  it  the  one  supreme  authority ;  but  by 
the  instrument  which  convoked  it  provision  had  been  made  that  this 
authority  should  be  transferred  in  fifteen  months  to  another  assembly 
elected  according  to  its  directions.  Its  work  was,  in  fact,  to  be  that 
of  a  constituent  assembly,  paving  the  way  for  a  Parliament  on  a  really 
national  basis.  But  the  Convention  put  the  largest  construction  on  its 
commission,  and  boldly  undertook  the  whole  task  of  constitutional 
reform.  Committees  were  appointed  to  consider  the  needs  of  the 
Church  and  the  nation.  The  spirit  of  economy  and  honesty  which 
pervaded  the  assembly  appeared  in  its  redress  of  the  extravagance 
which  prevailed  in  the  civil  service,  and  of  the  inequality  of  taxation. 
With  a  remarkable  energy  it  undertook  a  host  of  reforms,  for  whose 
execution  England  has  had  to  wait  to  our  own  day.  The  Long 
Parliament  had  shrunk  from  any  reform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
where  twenty-three  thousand  cases  were  waiting  unheard.  The 
Convention  proposed  its  abolition.     The  work  of  compiling  a  single 
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code  of  laws,  begun  under  the  Long  Parliament  by  a  committee  with 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  at  its  head,  was  again  pushed  forward.  The 
frenzied  alarm  which  these  bold  measures  aroused  among  the  lawyer 
class  was  soon  backed  by  that  of  the  clergy,  who  saw  their  wealth 
menaced  by  the  establishment  of  civil  marriage,  and  by  proposak  to 
substitute  the  free  contributions  of  congregations  for  the  payment  of 
tithes.  The  landed  proprietors  too  rose  against  the  scheme  for  the 
abolition  of  lay-patronage,  which  was  favoured  by  the  Convention,  and 
predicted  an  age  of  confiscation.  The  '^  Barebones  Parliament,^  as 
the  assembly  was  styled  in  derision,  was  charged  with  a  design  to  ruin 
property,  the  Church,  and  the  law,  with  enmity  to  knowledge,  and  a 
blind  and  ignorant  fanaticism.  Cromwell  himself  shared  the  general 
uneasiness  at  its  proceedings.  His  mind  was  that  of  an  adminis- 
trator, rather  than  that  of  a  statesman,  unspeculative,  dc6cient  in 
foresight,  conservative,  and  eminently  practical  He  saw  the  need  of 
administrative  reform  in  Church  and  State  ;  but  he  had  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  the  revolutionary  theories  which  were  filling  the  air 
around  him.  His  desire  was  for  "a  settlement"  which  should  be 
accompanied  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  old  state  of  things  as 
possible.  If  Monarchy  had  vanished  in  the  turmoil  of  war,  his 
experience  of  the  Long  Parliament  only  confirmed  him  in  his  belief  of 
the  need  of  establishing  an  executive  power  of  a  similar  kind,  apart 
from  the  power  of  the  legislature,  as  a  condition  of  civil  libert>'.  His 
sword  had  won  "  liberty  of  conscience  ;  "  but  passionately  as  he  clung 
to  it,  he  was  still  for  an  established  Church,  for  a  parochial  system,and 
a  ministry  maintained  by  tithes.  His  social  tendencies  were  simply 
those  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  "  I  was  by  birth  a  gentle- 
man," he  told  a  later  Parliament,  and  in  the  old  social  arrangement  of 
'Sa  nobleman,  a  gentleman,  a  yeoman,"  he  saw  "a  good  interest  of 
the  nation  and  a  great  one."  He  hated  "that  IcveUing  principle'* 
wliicli  tended  to  the  reducing  of  all  to  one  equality.  "  What  was  the 
purport  of  it,"  he  asks  with  an  amusing  simplicity,  "  but  to  make  the 
tenant  as  liberal  a  fortune  as  the  landlord  }  Which,  I  think,  if  obtained, 
would  not  have  lasted  long.  The  men  of  that  principle,  after  they  had 
served  their  own  turns,  would  then  have  cried  up  property  and  interest 
fast  enough.'' 

To  a  practical  temper  such  as  this  the  speculative  reforms  of  the 
Convention  were  as  distasteful  as  to  the  lawyers  and  clerg>'  whom 
they  attacked.  "  Nothing,"  said  Cromwell,  "  was  in  the  hearts  of  these 
men  but  *  overturn,  overturn.'  "  But  he  was  dehvcred  from  his  em- 
barrassment by  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Assembly  itselH  The 
day  after  the  decision  against  tithes  the  more  conservative  members 
snatched  a  vote  by  surprise  "  that  the  sitting  of  this  Parliament  anjr 
longer,  as  now  constituted,  will  not  be  for  the  good  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  that  it  is  requisite  to  deliver  up  unto  the  Lord-General  the 
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powers  we  received  from  him."  The  Speaker  placed  their  abdication 
in  Cromwell's  hands,  and  the  act  was  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
adhesion  of  a  majority  of  the  members.  The  dissolution  of  the  Con- 
vention replaced  matters  in  the  state  in  which  its  assembly  had  found 
them  ;  but  there  was  still  the  same  general  anxiety  to  substitute  some 
sort  of  legal  rule  for  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  Convention  had 
named  during  its  session  a  fresh  Council  of  State,  and  this  body  at 
once  drew  up,  under  the  name  of  the  Instrument  of  Government,  a 
remarkable  Constitution,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Officers. 
They  were  driven  by  necessity  to  the  step  from  which  they  had  shrunk 
before,  that  of  convening  a  Parliament  on  the  reformed  basis  of  repre- 
sentation, though  such  a  basis  had  no  legal  sanction.  The  House  was 
to  consist  of  four  hundred  members  from  England,  thirty  from  Scot- 
land, and  thirty  from  Ireland.  The  seats  hitherto  assigned  fo  small 
and  rotten  boroughs  were  transferred  to  larger  constituencies,  and  for 
the  most  part  to  counties.  All  special  rights  of  voting  in  the  election 
of  members  were  abolished,  and  replaced  by  a  general  right  of  suffrage, 
based  on  the  possession  of  real  or  personal  property  to  the  value  of 
two  hundred  pounds.  Catholics  and  "  Malignants,"  as  those  who  had 
fought  for  the  King  were  called,  were  excluded  for  the  while  from  the 
franchise.  Constitutionally,  all  further  organization  of  the  form  of 
government  should  have  been  left  to  this  Assembly  ;  but  the  dread  of 
disorder  during  the  interval  of  its  election,  as  well  as  a  longing  for 
"settlement,"  drove  the  Council  to  complete  their  work  by  pressing 
the  office  of  "  Protector''  upon  CromwelL  "  They  told  me  that  except 
I  would  undertake  the  government  they  thought  things  would  hardly 
come  to  a  composure  or  settlement,  but  blood  and  confusion  would 
break  in  as  before."  If  we  follow  however  his  own  statement,  it 
was  when  they  urged  that  the  acceptance  of  such  a  Protectorate 
actuaUy  limited  his  power  as  Lord-General,  and  ^*  bound  his  hands 
to  act  nothing  without  the  consent  of  a  Council  until  the  Parliament,'' 
that  the  post  was  accepted.  The  powers  of  the  new  Protector  indeed 
were  strictiy  limited.  Though  the  members  of  the  Council  were 
originally  named  by  him,  each  member  was  irremovable  save  by 
consent  of  the  rest :  their  advice  was  necessary  in  all  foreign  affairs, 
their  consent  in  matters  of  peace  and  war,  their  approval  in  nomina- 
tions to  the  great  offices  of  state,  or  the  disposal  of  the  military 
or  civil  power.  With  this  body  too  lay  the  choice  of  all  future 
Protectors.  To  the  administrative  check  of  the  Council  was  added 
the  political  check  of  the  Parliament  Three  years  at  the  most  were  to 
elapse  between  the  assembling  of  one  Parliament  and  another.  Laws 
could  not  be  made,  nor  taxes  imposed  but  by  its  authority,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  days  the  statutes  it  passed  became  laws  even  if 
the  Protector's  assent  was  refused  to  them.  The  new  Constitution  was 
undoubtedly  popular ;  and  the  promise  of  a  real  Parliament  in  a  few 
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months  covered  the  want  of  any  legal  character  in  the  new  nik.  The 
Government  was  generally  accepted  as  a  provisional  one,  which  could 
only  acquire  legal  authority  from  the  ratification  of  its  acts  in  the 
coming  session  ;  and  the  desire  to  settle  it  on  such  a  Parliamentary- 
basis  was  universal  among  the  members  of  the  new  Assembly  which 
met  in  the  autumn  at  Westminster. 

Few  Parliaments  have  ever  been  more  memorable,  or  more  tmly 
representative  of  the  English  people,  than  the  Parliament  of  1654. 
It  was  the  first  Parliament  in  our  history  where  members  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  sate  side  by  side  with  those  from  England,  as  they 
sit  in  the  Parliament  of  to-day.  The  members  for  rotten  boroughs 
and  pocket-boroughs  had  disap[>eared.  In  spite  of  the  exclusion  of 
royalists  and  Catholics  from  the  polling-booths,  and  the  arbitrary 
erasure  of  the  names  of  a  few  ultra-republican  members  by  the 
Council,  the  House  had  a  better  title  to  the  name  of  a  "free  Parlia- 
ment *'  than  any  which  had  sat  before.  The  freedom  with  which  the 
electors  had  exercized  their  right  of  voting  was  seen  indeed  in  the 
large  number  of  Presbyterian  members  who  were  returned,  and  in  the 
reappearance  of  Haselrig  and  Bradshaw,  with  many  members  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  side  by  side  with  Lord  Herbert  and  the  older  Sir 
Harry  Vane.  The  first  business  of  the  House  was  clearly  to  consider 
the  question  of  government ;  and  Haselrig,  with  the  fiercer  republicans, 
at  once  denied  the  legal  existence  of  either  Council  or  Protector,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Long  Parliament  had  never  been  dissolved.  Such 
an  argument,  however,  told  as  much  against  the  Parliament  in  which 
they  sate  as  against  the  administration  itself,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
Assembly  contented  themselves  with  declining  to  recognize  the  Con- 
stitution or  Protectorate  as  of  more  than  provisional  validity.  They 
proceeded  at  once  to  settle  the  government  on  a  Parliamentary  basis. 
The  "  Instrument'*  was  taken  as  the  groundwork  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution, and  carried  clause  by  clause.  That  Cromwell  should  retain 
his  rule  as  Protector  was  unanimously  agreed  ;  that  he  should  [K>ssess 
the  right  of  veto  or  a  co-ordinate  legislative  power  with  the  Parliament 
was  hotly  debated,  though  the  violent  language  of  Haselrig  did  little  to 
disturb  the  general  tone  of  moderation.  Suddenly,  however,  Cromwell 
interposed.  If  he  had  undertaken  the  duties  of  Protector  with  reluct- 
ance, he  looked  on  all  legal  defects  in  his  title  as  more  than  supplied 
by  the  consent  of  the  nation.  "  I  called  not  myself  to  this  place,*  he 
urged,  "God  and  the  people  of  these  kingdoms  have  borne  testimony  to 
it."  His  rule  had  been  accepted  by  London,  by  the  army,  by  the  solonn 
decision  of  the  judges,  by  addresses  from  every  shire,  by  the  very 
appearance  of  the  members  of  the  Parliament  in  answer  to  his  writ 
"  Why  may  I  not  balance  this  Providence,"  he  asked,  "with  any  heredi- 
tary interest  ?  "  In  this  national  approval  he  saw  a  call  from  God,  a  Di- 
vine Right  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  the  kings  who  had  gone  before. 
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But  there  was  another  ground  for  the  anxiety  with  whirh  lie  watched 

the  proceedings   of  the   Commons.     His  passion  for  administration 

h.id  far  overstepped  the  bounds  of  a  merely  provisional  rule  in  the 

iiilerv:)!  before   the   assembling  of   the    Parhament.      His  desire  for 

■'  selllcnient "  had  been  strengthened  not  only  by  the  drift  of  piibhc 

^_Q|)inion,  but  by  the  urgent  need  of  every  day;  and  the  power  reserved 

^uy  the  "Instrument"  to   issue   temporary  ordinances  "until  further 

^^Bder  in  such  maiters,  to  be  taken  by  the  Parliament,"  gave  a  scope 

^^K  his  marvellous  activity  of  which  he  at  once  took  advantage.    Sixty- 

^^bm  Ordinances  had  been   issued    in    the   nine   months   before   the 

meeting  of  the  Parliament.     Peace  had  been  concluded  with  Holland, 

The  Church  had  been  set  in  order.     The  law  itself  had  been  minutely 

fcgulaied.    The  union  wiili  Scotland  had  been  brought  to  completion. 

s  Cromwell   from   dreaming  that  these  measures,  or  the 

Bthority  which  enacted  ihcm,  would   be  questioned,  that  he  looked 

EParliainenl  simply  to  complete  his  work.     "  The  great  end  of  your 

seting,"  he  said  at  the  first  assembly  of  its  members,  "  is  healing 

g."     Though  he  had  himself  done  much,  he  added,  "  there 

A  still  much  to  be  done."    Peace  had  to  be  made  with  Portugal,  and 

e  with  Spain.    Bills  were  laid  before  the  House  for  the  codilica- 

n  of  the  law.    The  plantation  and  settlement  of  Ireland  had  still  lo 

mpleted.     He  resented  the  setting  these  projects  aside  for  con- 

jbntional  questions  which,  as  lie  held,  a.  Divine  call  had  decided,  but 

•  resented  yet  more  the  renewed  claim  advanced  by  Parliament  to 

t  sole  power  of  legislation.     As  we  have  seen,  his  experience  of  the 

"s  which  had  arisen   from   the   concentration  of  legislative  and 

nitive  power  in  the  Long  Parliament  had  convinced  Cromwell  of 

B  danger  to  public  hberly  which  lay  In  such  a  union.     He  saw  In 

e  joint  government  of  "a  single  person  and  a  Parliament"  the  only 

lurnnce  "  that  Parliaments  should  not  make  themselves  perpetual," 

fc  that  their  power  should   not  be  pierverled  to  public  wrong.      But 

iBtever  strength  there  may  have  been  in  the  Protector's  arguments, 

;i  by  which  he  proceeded  to  enforce  them  was  fatal  lo  liberty, 

1  the  end   to   Puritanism.      "If  my  calling  be  from   God,"  he 

,  "and  my  testimony  from  the  People,  God  and  the  People 

all  take  it  from  me,  else  I  will  not  pan  from  it."    And  he  announced 

tt  no  member  would  be  sulTercd  lo  enter  the  House  without  signing 

f,  engagement  "  not  to  alicr  the  Government  as  it  is  settled  in  a 

igle  person  and  a  Parliament."     No  act  of  the  Stuarts  had  been 

wider  defiance  of  constitutional  law  ;   and  the  act  was  as  needless 

illegal.     One  htmdred  members  alone  refused  to  take  the 

;nl,  and  the  signatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  House  proved 

[I  the  security  Cromwell  desired  might  have  been  easily  procured 

k   vote  of  Parliament.      But  those  wbo  remained  resumed  their 

nsLilutiunal  task  with   unbroken   tirmness.      Tliey  quietly  asserted 
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their  sole  title  to  government  by  referring  the  Protector's 
to  Committees  for  revision,  and  for  conversion  into  laws.  The 
'*  Instrument  of  Government"  was  turned  into  a  bill,  debated,  and 
after  some  modifications  read  a  third  time.  Money  TOtes,  as  in 
previous  Parliaments,  were  deferred  till  ''grievances"  had  been  settled. 
But  Cromwell  once  more  intervened.  The  royalists  were  astir  again ; 
and  he  attributed  their  renewed  hopes  to  the  hostile  attitude  whidi 
he  ascribed  to  the  Parliament.  The  army,  which  remained  unpaid 
while  the  supplies  were  delayed,  was  seething  with  discontent  **  It 
looks,''  said  the  Protector,  "  as  if  the  laying  grounds  for  a  quanel 
had  rather  been  designed  than  to  give  the  people  settlement.  Judge 
yourselves  whether  the  contesting  of  things  that  were  provided  for  by 
this  government  hath  been  profitable  expense  of  time  for  the  good  of 
this  nation."  In  words  of  angry  reproach  he  declared  the  ParUament 
dissolved. 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  1654  ended  all  show  of 
constitutional  rule.  The  Protectorate,  deprived  by  its  own  act  of  all 
chance  of  legal  sanction,  became  a  simple  tyranny.  Cromwell  pro- 
fessed, indeed,  to  be  restrained  by  the  *'  Instrument " :  but  the  one 
great  restraint  on  his  power  which  the  Instrument  provided,  the  inability 
to  levy  taxes  save  by  consent  of  Parliament,  was  set  aside  on  the  plea 
of  necessity.  "  The  People,"  said  the  Protector  in  words  which  Strafford 
might  have  uttered,  "  will  prefer  their  real  security  to  forms."  Thai  a 
danger  of  royalist  revolt  existed  was  undeniable,  but  the  danger  was 
at  once  doubled  by  the  general  discontent.  From  this  moment.  White- 
lock  tells  us,  ''  many  sober  and  noble  patriots,"  in  despair  of  public 
liberty,  *'  did  begin  to  incline  to  the  King's  restoration."  In  the  mass 
of  the  population  the  reaction  was  far  more  rapid.  "  Charles  Stuait," 
writes  a  Cheshire  correspondent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  **  hath  five 
hundred  friends  in  these  adjacent  counties  for  every  one  friend  to  you 
among  them."  But  before  the  overpowering  strength  of  the  army  even 
this  general  discontent  was  powerless.  Yorkshire,  where  the  royalist 
insurrection  was  expected  to  be  most  formidable,  never  ventured  to 
rise  at  all.  There  were  risings  in  Devon,  Dorset,  and  the  Welsh 
Marches,  but  they  were  quickly  put  down,  and  their  leaders  brought  to 
the  scaffold.  Easily  however  as  the  revolt  was  suppressed,  the  terror 
of  the  Government  was  seen  in  the  energetic  measures  to  which 
Cromwell  resorted  in  the  hope  of  securing  order.  The  country  was 
divided  into  ten  military  governments,  each  with  a  major-general  at 
its  head,  who  was  empowered  to  disarm  all  Papists  and  royalists,  and 
to  arrest  suspected  persons.  Funds  for  the  supports  of  this  military 
despotism  were  provided  by  an  Ordinance  of  the  Council  of  State, 
which  enacted  that  all  who  had  at  any  time  borne  arms  for  the  King 
should  pay  every  year  a  tenth  part  of  their  income,  in  spite  of  the  Act 
of  Oblivion,  as  a  fine  for  their  royalist  tendencies.     The  despotiani 
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of  the  major-generals  was  seconded  by  the  older  expedients  of  tyranny. 
The  ejected  clergy  had  been  zealous  in  promoting  the  insurrection, 
and  they  were  forbidden  in  revenge  to  act  as  chaplains  or  as  tutors. 
The  press  was  placed  under  a  strict  censorship.  The  payment  of  taxes 
levied  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Protector  was  enforced  by  distraint ; 
and  when  a  collector  was  sued  in  the  courts  for  redress,  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  were  sent  to  the  Tower. 

If  pardon,  indeed,  could  ever  be  won  for  a  tyranny,  the  wisdom 
and  grandeur  with  which  he  used  the  power  he  had  usurped  would 
win  pardon  for  the  Protector.  The  g^reatest  among  the  many  great 
enterprises  undertaken  by  the  Lord  Parliament  had  been  the  Union 
of  the  three  Kingdoms:  and  that  of  Scotland  with  England  had 
been  brought  about,  at  the  very  end  of  its  career,  by  the  tact  and 
vigour  of  Sir  Harry  Vane.  But  its  practical  realization  was  left  to 
Cromwell.  In  four  months  of  hard  fighting  General  Monk  brought 
the  Highlands  to  a  new  tranquillity  ;  and  the  presence  of  an  army 
of  eight  thousand  men,  backed  by  a  line  of  forts,  kept  the  most 
restless  of  the  clans  in  good  order.  The  settlement  of  the  country 
was  brought  about  by  the  temperance  and  sagacity  of  Monk's  successor. 
General  Deane.  No  further  interference  with  the  Presbyterian  system 
was  attempted  beyond  the  suppression  of  the  General  Assembly.  But 
religious  liberty  was  resolutely  protected,  and  Deane  ventured  even 
to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  miserable  victims  whom  Scotch  bigotry 
was  torturing  and  burning  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  Even  steady 
royalists  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  Government  and  the  wonder- 
ful discipline  of  its  troops.  "We  always  reckon  those  eight  years 
of  the  usurpation,''  said  Burnet  afterwards,  "  a  time  of  great  peace 
and  prosperity.'*  Sterner  work  had  to  be  done  before  Ireland  could 
be  brought  into  real  union  with  its  sister  kingdoms.  The  work  of 
conquest  had  been  continued  by  I  ret  on,  and  completed  after  his 
death  by  General  Ludlow,  as  mercilessly  as  it  had  begun.  Thousands 
perished  by  famine  or  the  sword.  Shipload  after  shipload  of  those 
who  surrendered  were  sent  over  sea  for  sale  into  forced  labour 
in  Jamaica  and  the  West  Indies.  More  than  forty  thousand  of  the 
beaten  Catholics  were  permitted  to  enlist  for  foreign  service,  and 
found  a  refuge  in  exile  under  the  banners  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  work  of  settlement,  which  was  undertaken  by  Henry  Cromwell, 
the  younger  and  abler  of  the  Protector's  sons,  turned  out  to  be 
even  more  terrible  than  the  work  of  the  sword.  It  took  as  its 
model  the  Colonization  of  Ulster,  the  fatal  measure  which  had 
destroyed  all  hope  of  a  united  Ireland  and  had  brought  inevitably 
in  its  train  the  revolt  and  the  war.  The  people  were  divided  into 
classes  in  the  order  of  their  assumed  guilt.  AH  who  after  fair  trial 
were  proved  to  have  personally  taken  part  in  the  massacre  were 
sentenced  to  banishment  or  death.     The  general  amnesty  which  freed 
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*'  those  of  the  meaner  sort  ^*  from  all  question  on  other  scores  was 
far  from  extending  to  the  landowners.  Catholic  proprietors  who  had 
shown  no  goodwill  to  the  Parliament,  even  though  they  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  war,  were  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  a  third  of  their 
estates.  All  who  had  borne  arms  were  held  to  have  forfeited  the  whole, 
and  driven  into  Connaught,  where  fresh  estates  were  carved  out  for 
them  from  the  lands  of  the  native  clans.  No  such  doom  had  ever 
fallen  on  a  nation  in  modem  times  as  fell  upon  Ireland  in  its  new 
settlement.  Among  the  bitter  memories  which  part  Ireland  from 
England  the  memory  of  the  bloodshed  and  confiscation  which  the 
Puritans  wrought  remains  the  bitterest ;  and  the  worst  curse  an  Irish 
peasant  can  hurl  at  his  enemy  is  "the  curse  of  Cromwell."'  But 
pitiless  as  the  Protector's  policy  was,  it  was  successful  in  the  ends  at 
which  it  aimed.  The  whole  native  population  lay  helpless  and  crashed. 
Peace  and  order  were  restored,  and  a  large  incoming  of  Protestant 
settlers  from  England  and  Scotland  brought  a  new  prosperity  to  the 
wasted  country.  Above  all,  the  legislative  union  which  had  been 
brought  about  with  Scotland  was  now  carried  out  with  Ireland,  and 
thirty  seats  were  allotted  to  its  representatives  in  the  general  Parliament. 
In  England  Cromwell  dealt  with  the  royalists  as  irreconcilable 
enemies  ;  but  in  every  other  respect  he  carried  fairly  out  his  pledge  of 
"healing  and  settling."  The  series  of  administrative  reforms  planneC' 
by  the  Convention  had  been  partially  carried  into  effect  before  the  meet 
ing  of  Parliament  in  1654 ;  but  the  work  was  pushed  on  after  the  dissolu 
tion  of  the  House  with  yet  greater  energy.  Nearly  a  hundred  ordinance* 
showed  the  industry  of  the  Government.  Police,  public  amusements 
roads,  finances,  the  condition  of  prisons,  the  imprisonment  of  debtors, 
were  a  few  among  the  subjects  which  claimed  Cromwell's  attention. 
An  ordinance  of  more  than  fifty  clauses  reformed  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  anarchy  which  had  reigned  in  the  Church  since 
the  break-down  of  Episcopacy  and  the  failure  of  the  Presbyterian 
system  to  supply  its  place,  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  series  of  wise  and 
temperate  measures  for  its  reorganization.  Rights  of  patronage  were 
left  untouched  ;  but  a  Board  of  Triers,  a  fourth  of  whom  were  laymen, 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  fitness  of  ministers  presented  to  livings; 
and  a  Church  board  of  gentry  and  clergy  was  set  up  in  every  county 
to  exercise  a  supervision  over  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  to  detect  and 
remove  scandalous  and  ineffectual  ministers.  Even  by  the  confiession 
of  Cromwell's  opponents,  the  plan  worked  well  It  furnished  the 
country  with  "  able,  serious  preachers,"  Baxter  tells  us,  "  who  lived  a 
godly  life,  of  what  tolerable  opinion  soever  they  were,"  and,  as  both 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  ministers  were  presented  to  livings  at 
the  will  of  their  patrons,  it  solved  so  far  as  practical  working  was  con- 
cerned the  problem  of  a  religious  union  among  the  Puritans  on  the  base 
of  a  wide  variety  of  Christian  opinion.     From  the  Church  which  was 
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thus  reorganized  all  power  of  interference  with  faiths  differing  from  its 
own  was  resolutely  withheld.  Save  in  his  dealings  with  the  Episco- 
palians, whom  he  looked  on  as  a  political  danger,  Cromwell  remained 
true  throughout  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty.  Even  the  Quaker, 
rejected  by  all  other  Christian  bodies  as  an  anarchist  and  blasphemer, 
found  sympathy  and  protection  in  the  Protector.  The  Jews  had  been 
excluded  from  England  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First ;  and  a 
prayer  which  they  now  presented  for  leave  to  return  was  refused  by 
the  commission  of  merchants  and  divines  to  whom  the  Protector 
referred  it  for  consideration.  But  the  refusal  was  quietly  passed  over, 
and  the  connivance  of  Cromwell  in  the  settlement  of  a  few  Hebrews  in 
London  and  Oxford  was  so  clearly  understood  that  no  one  ventured 
to  interfere  with  them. 

No  part  of  his  policy  is  more  characteristic  of  Cromwell's  mind, 
whether  in  its  strength  or  in  its  weakness,  than  his  management  of 
foreign  affairs.  While  England  had  been  absorbed  in  her  long  and  ob- 
stinate struggle  for  freedom  the  whole  face  of  the  world  around  her  had 
changed.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  was  over.  The  victories  of  Gustavus, 
and  of  the  Swedish  generals  who  followed  him,  had  been  seconded  by 
the  policy  of  Richelieu  and  the  intervention  of  France.  Protestantism 
in  Germany  was  no  longer  in  peril  from  the  bigotry  or  ambition  of  the 
House  of  Austria ;  and  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  had  drawn  a 
permanent  line  between  the  territories  belonging  to  the  adherents  of 
the  old  rehgion  and  the  new.  There  was  little  danger,  indeed,  now 
to  Europe  from  the  great  Catholic  House  which  had  threatened  its 
freedom  ever  since  Charles  the  Fifth.  Its  Austrian  branch  was  called 
away  from  dreams  of  aggression  in  the  west  to  a  desperate  struggle 
with  the  Turk  for  the  possession  of  Hungary  and  the  security  of  Austria 
itself!  Spain  was  falling  into  a  state  of  strange  decrepitude.  So  far 
from  aiming  to  be  mistress  of  Europe,  she  was  rapidly  sinking  into 
the  almost  helpless  prey  of  France.  U  was  France  which  had  now 
become  the  dominant  power  in  Christendom,  though  her  position  was 
(sur  from  being  as  commanding  as  it  was  to  become  under  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth.  The  peace  and  order  which  prevailed  after  the  cessation 
of  the  religious  troubles  throughout  her  compact  and  fertile  territory 
gave  scope  at  last  to  the  quick  and  industrious  temper  of  the  French 
people ;  while  her  wealth  and  energy  were  placed  by  the  centralizing 
administration  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  Richelieu,  and  of  Mazarin, 
almost  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  Under  the  three  great 
rulers  who  have  just  been  named  her  ambition  was  steadily  directed  to 
the  same  purpose  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  and  though  limited  as 
yet  to  the  annexation  of  the  Spanish  and  Imperial  territories  which 
still  parted  her  frontier  from  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Rhine,  a 
statesman  of  wise  political  genius  would  have  discerned  the  beginning 
of  that  great  struggle  for  supremacy  over  Europe  at  large  which  was 
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only  foiled  by  the  genius  of  Marlborough  and  the  victories  of  the 
Grand  Alliance.  But  in  his  view  of  European  politics  Cromwell 
was  misled  by  the  conservative  and  unspeculative  temper  of  his  mind 
as  well  as  by  the  strength  of  his  religious  enthusiasm.  Of  the  change 
in  the  world  around  him  he  seems  to  have  discerned  nothing.  He 
brought  to  the  Europe  of  Mazarin  the  hopes  and  ideas  with  wfaidi 
all  England  was  thrilling  in  his  youth  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Spain  was  still  to  him  ^  the  head  of  the  Papal  Interest," 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  "  The  Papists  in  England,"  he  said  to 
the  Parliament  of  1656,  *'  have  been  accounted,  ever  since  I  was  boni, 
Spaniolized  ;  they  never  regarded  France,  or  any  other  Papist  state, 
but  Spain  only."  The  old  English  hatred  of  Spain,  the  old  English 
resentment  at  the  shameful  part  which  the  nation  had  been  forced  to 
play  in  the  great  German  struggle  by  the  policy  of  James  and  of  Charles, 
lived  on  in  Cromwell,  and  was  only  strengthened  by  the  religious 
enthusiasm  which  the  success  of  Puritanism  had  kindled  within  him. 
"  The  Lord  Himself/'  he  wrote  to  his  admirals  as  they  sailed  to  the 
West  Indies,  **hath  a  controversy  with  your  enemies  ;  even  with  that 
Romish  Babylon  of  which  the  Spaniard  is  the  great  underpropper. 
In  that  respect  we  fight  the  Lord's  battles."  What  Sweden  had  been 
under  Gustavus,  England,  Cromwell  dreamt,  might  be  now — the  head 
of  a  great  Protestant  League  in  the  struggle  against  Catholic  aggres- 
sion. "  You  have  on  your  shoulders,"  he  said  to  the  Parliament  of 
1654,  **  the  interest  of  all  the  Christian  people  of  the  world.  I  wish  it 
may  be  written  on  our  hearts  to  be  zealous  for  that  interest.** 

The  first  step  in  such  a  struggle  was  necessarily  to  league  the  Pro- 
testant powers  together,  and  Cromwell's  earliest  efforts  were  directed  to 
bring  the  ruinous  and  indecisive  quarrel  with  Holland  to  an  end.  The 
fierceness  of  the  strife  had  grown  with  each  engagement ;  but  the  hopes 
of  Holland  fell  with  her  admiral,  Tromp,  who  received  a  mortal  wound 
at  the  moment  when  he  had  succeeded  in  forcing  the  English  line ; 
and  the  skill  and  energy*  of  his  successor,  De  Ruyter,  struggled  in  vain 
to  restore  her  waning  fortunes.  She  was  saved  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  which  had  persisted  in  its  demand  of  a  political 
union  of  the  two  countries  ;  and  the  new  policy  of  Cromwell  was  seen 
in  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  United  Provinces  recognized  the 
supremacy  of  the  English  flag  in  the  British  seas,  and  submitted  to  the 
Navigation  Act,  while  Holland  pledged  itself  to  shut  out  the  House  of 
Orange  from  power,  and  thus  relieved  England  from  the  risk  of  seeing 
a  Stuart  restoration  supported  by  Dutch  forces.  The  peace  with  the 
Dutch  was  followed  by  the  conclusion  of  like  treaties  with  Sweden  and 
with  Denmark  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  a  Swedish  envoy  with  offers  of  a 
league  of  friendship,  Cromwell  endeavoured  to  bring  the  Dutch,  the 
Brandenburgers,  and  the  Danes  into  a  confederation  of  the  Protestant 
powers.      His  efforts  in  this  direction  however,  though  they  nefer 
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wholly  ceased,  remained  fruitless  ;  but  the  Protector  was  resolute  to 
cany  out  his  plans  single-handed.  The  defeat  of  the  Dutch  had  left 
England  the  chief  sea-power  of  the  world  ;  and  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  Parliament,  two  fleets  put  to  sea  with  secret  instructions.  The 
first,  under  Blake,  appeared  in  the  Mediterranean,  exacted  reparation 
fixnn  Tuscany  for  wrongs  done  to  English  commerce,  bombarded 
Algiers,  and  destroyed  the  fleet  with  which  its  pirates  had  ventured 
through  the  reign  of  Charles  to  insult  the  English  coast.  The  thunder 
of  Blake's  guns,  every  Puritan  believed,  would  be  heard  in  the  castle 
of  St  Angelo,  and  Rome  itself  would  have  to  bow  to  the  greatness 
of  CromwelL  But  though  no  declaration  of  war  had  been  issued 
against  Spain,  the  true  aim  of  both  expeditions  was  an  attack  on  that 
power  ;  and  the  attack  proved  singularly  unsuccessful.  Though  Blake 
sailed  to  the  Spanish  coast,  he  failed  to  intercept  the  treasure  fleet 
from  America ;  and  the  second  expedition,  which  made  its  way  to  the 
West  Indies,  was  foiled  in  a  descent  on  St.  Domingo.  Its  conquest  of 
Jamaica,  important  as  it  really  was  in  breaking  through  the  monopoly 
of  the  New  World  in  the  South  which  Spain  had  till  now  enjoyed, 
seemed  at  the  time  but  a  poor  result  for  a  vast  expenditure  of  blood 
and  money.  Its  leaders  were  sent  to  the  Tower  on  their  return  ;  but 
Cromwell  found  himself  at  war  with  Spain,  and  thrown  whether  he 
would  or  no  into  the  hands  of  the  French  minister  Mazarin. 

He  was  forced  to  sign  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  ;  while  the 
cost  of  his  abortive  expeditions  drove  him  again  to  face  a  Parliament. 
But  Cromwell  no  longer  trusted,  as  in  his  earlier  Parliament,  to  freedom 
of  elections.  The  sixty  members  sent  from  Ireland  and  Scotland 
under  the  Ordinances  of  union  were  simply  nominees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Its  whole  influence  was  exerted  to  secure  the  return  of  the 
more  conspicuous  members  of  the  Council  of  State.  It  was  calculated 
that  of  the  members  returned  one-half  were  bound  to  the  Government 
by  ties  of  profit  or  place.  But  Cromwell  was  still  unsatisfied.  A 
certificate  of  the  Council  was  required  from  each  member  before  ad- 
mission to  the  House  ;  and  a  fourth  of  the  whole  number  returned — 
one  hundred  in  all,  with  Haselrig  at  their  head — were  by  this  means 
excluded  on  grounds  of  disaffection  or  want  of  religion.  To  these 
arbitrary  acts  of  violence  the  House  replied  only  by  a  course  of 
singular  moderation  and  wisdom.  From  the  first  it  disclaimed  any 
purpose  of  opposing  the  Government.  One  of  its  earliest  acts  pro- 
vided securities  for  Cromwell's  person,  which  was  threatened  by 
constant  plots  of  assassination.  It  supported  him  in  his  war  policy, 
and  voted  supplies  of  unprecedented  extent  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
struggle.  It  was  this  attitude  of  loyalty  which  gave  force  to  its  steady 
refusal  to  sanction  the  system  of  tyranny  which  had  practically  placed 
En^nd  under  martial  law.  In  his  opening  address  Cromwell  boldly 
took  his  stand  in  support  of  the  military  despotism  wielded  by  the 
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major-generals.  *Mt  hath  been  more  effectual  towards  the  discom- 
tenancing  of  vice  and  settling  religion  than  anything  done  these  fifty 
years.  I  will  abide  by  it,"  he  said,  with  singular  vehemence,  "not- 
withstanding the  envy  and  slander  of  foolish  men.  I  could  as  soon 
venture  my  life  with  it  as  with  anything  I  ever  undertook.  If  it  were 
to  be  done  again,  I  would  do  it."  But  no  sooner  had  a  bill  been 
introduced  into  Parliament  to  confirm  the  proceedings  of  the  major- 
generals  than  a  long  debate  showed  the  temper  of  the  CommonsL 
They  had  resolved  to  acquiesce  in  the  Protectorate,  but  they  were 
equally  resolved  to  bring  it  again  to  a  legal  mode  of  government 
This  indeed  was  the  aim  of  even  Cromwell's  wiser  adherents.  **  What 
makes  me  fear  the  passing  of  this  Act,"  one  of  them  wrote  to  his  son 
Henry, "  is  that  thereby  H  is  Highness'  government  will  be  more  founded 
in  force,  and  more  removed  from  that  natural  foundation  which  the 
people  in  Parliament  are  desirous  to  g^ive  him,  supposing  that  he  win 
become  more  theirs  than  now  he  is."  The  bill  was  rejected,  and 
Cromwell  bowed  to  the  feeling  of  the  nation  by  withdrawing  the  powers 
of  the  major-generals. 

But  the  defeat  of  the  tyranny  of  the  sword  was  only  a  step  towards 
A  far  bolder  effort  for  the  restoration  of  the  power  of  the  law.  It  was 
no  mere  pedantry,  still  less  was  it  vulgar  flatter)-,  which  influenced  the 
Parliament  in  their  offer  to  Cromwell  of  the  title  of  King.  The 
experience  of  the  last  few  years  had  taught  the  nation  the  value  of  the 
traditional  forms  under  which  its  libeities  had  grown  up.  A  king  was 
limited  by  constitutional  precedents.  "The  king's  prerogative,**  it 
was  well  urged,  "  is  under  the  courts  of  justice,  and  is  bounded  as  well 
as  any  acre  of  land,  or  anything  a  man  hath.*'  A  Protector,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  new  in  our  history,  and  there  were  no  traditional 
means  of  limiting  his  power.  "  The  one  office  being  lawful  in  its 
nature,"  said  Glynne,  "  known  to  the  nation,  certain  in  itself,  and 
confmed  and  regulated  by  the  law,  and  the  other  not  so— that  was  the 
great  ground  why  the  Parliament  did  so  much  insist  on  this  office  and 
title."  Under  the  name  of  Monarchy,  indeed,  the  question  really  at 
issue  between  the  party  headed  by  the  officers  and  the  party  led  by  the 
lawyers  in  the  Commons  was  that  of  the  restoration  of  constitutional 
and  legal  rule.  The  proposal  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
but  a  month  passed  in  endless  consultcitions  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  Protector.  His  good  sense,  his  knowledge  of  the  general 
feeling  of  the  nation,  his  real  desire  to  obtain  a  settlement  which  shook! 
secure  the  ends  for  which  Puritanism  fought,  political  and  religious 
liberty,  broke  in  conference  after  conference  through  a  mist  of  wonii 
But  his  real  concern  throughout  was  with  the  temper  of  the  army.  Crom- 
well knew  well  that  his  government  was  a  sheer  government  of  the  sword, 
and  that  the  discontent  of  his  soldiery  would  shake  the  fabric  of  his 
power.  He  vibrated  to  and  fro  between  his  sense  of  the  political  advan- 
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tages  of  such  a  settlement,  and  his  sense  of  its  impossibility  in  face  of 
the  mood  of  the  army.  His  soldiers,  he  said,  were  no  common  swords- 
men. They  were  "  godly  men,  men  that  will  not  be  beaten  down  by 
a  worldly  and  carnal  spirit  while  they  keep  their  integrity ;  **  men  in 
whose  general  voice  he  recognized  the  voice  of  God.  ''  They  are 
honest  and  faithful  men/'  he  urged,  "  true  to  the  great  things  of  the 
Government.  And  though  it  really  is  no  part  of  their  goodness  to 
be  unwilling  to  submit  to  what  a  ParUament  shall  settle  over  them, 
yet  it  is  my  duty  and  conscience  to  beg  of  you  that  there  may  be 
no  hard  things  put  upon  them  which  they  cannot  swallow.  I  cannot 
think  God  would  bless  an  undertaking  of  anything  which  would  justly 
and  with  cause  grieve  them."  The  temper  of  the  army  was  soon 
shown.  Its  leaders,  with  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Desborough  at 
their  head,  placed  their  commands  in  Cromwell's  hands.  A  petition 
from  the  officers  to  Parliament  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  pro- 
posal to  restore  the  Monarchy,  ''  in  the  name  of  the  old  cause  for 
which  they  had  bled."  Cromwell  at  once  anticipated  the  coming 
debate  on  tliis  petition,  a  debate  which  might  have  led  to  an  open 
breach  between  the  army  and  the  Commons,  by  a  refusal  of  the  crown. 
"  I  cannot  undertake  this  Government,"  he  said,  **  with  that  title  of 
King  ;  and  that  is  my  answer  to  this  great  and  weighty  business." 

Disappointed  as  it  was,  the  Parliament  with  singular  self-restraint 
turned  to  other  modes  of  bringing  about  its  purpose.  The  offer  of  the 
crown  had  been  coupled  with  the  condition  of  accepting  a  consti- 
tution which  was  a  modification  of  the  Instrument  of  Government 
adopted  by  the  Parliament  of  1654,  and  this  constitution  Cromwell 
emphatically  approved.  "  The  things  provided  by  this  Act  of  Govern- 
ment," he  owned,  "  do  secure  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  God  as  they 
never  before  have  had  them."  With  a  change  of  the  title  of  King  into 
that  of  Protector,  the  Act  of  Government  now  became  law  ;  and  the 
solemn  inauguration  of  the  Protector  by  the  Parliament  was  a  prac- 
tical acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  Cromwell  of  the  illegality  of  his 
former  rule.  In  the  name  of  the  Commons  the  Speaker  invested  him 
with  a  mantle  of  State,  placed  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  girt  the 
sword  of  justice  by  his  side.  By  the  new  Act  of  Government  Crom- 
well was  allowed  to  name  his  own  successor,  but  in  all  after  cases  the 
office  was  to  be  an  elective  one.  In  every  other  respect  the  forms  of 
the  older  Constitution  were  carefully  restored.  Parliament  was  again 
to  consist  of  two  Houses,  the  seventy  members  of  "  the  other  House  " 
being  named  by  the  Protector.  The  Commons  regained  their  old 
right  of  exclusively  deciding  on  the  qualification  of  their  members. 
Parliamentary  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  choice  of  members  of 
the  Council,  and  officers  of  State  or  of  the  army.  A  fixed  revenue 
was  voted  to  the  Protector,  and  it  was  provided  that  no  moneys  should 
be  raised  but  by  assent  of  Parliament.     Liberty  of  worship  was  secured 
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for  all  but  Papists,  Prelatists,  Socinians,  or  those  who  denied  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  liberty  of  conscience  was  secured 
for  all. 

The  adjournment  of  the  House  after  his  inauguration  left  CromveD 
at  the  height  of  his  power.  He  seemed  at  last  to  have  placed  his 
government  on  a  legal  and  national  basis.  The  ill-success  of  hb 
earlier  operations  abroad  was  forgotten  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  On  the 
eve  of  the  Parliament's  assembly  one  of  Blake's  captains  had  managed 
to  intercept  a  part  of  the  Spanish  treasure  fleet  At  the  close  of  1656 
the  Protector  seemed  to  have  found  the  means  of  realizing  his  schemes 
for  rekindling  the  religious  war  throughout  Europe  in  a  quarrel 
between  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  his  Protestant  subjects  in  the  valleys 
of  Piedmont  A  ruthless  massacre  of  these  Vaudois  by  the  Duke's 
troops  roused  deep  resentment  throughout  England,  a  resentment 
which  still  breathes  in  the  noblest  of  Milton's  sonnets.  While  the 
poet  called  on  God  to  avenge  his  *'  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones  lie 
scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold,"  Cromwell  was  already  busy 
with  the  work  of  earthly  vengeance.  An  English  envoy  appeared  at 
the  Duke's  court  with  haughty  demands  of  redress.  Their  refusal 
would  have  been  followed  by  instant  war,  for  the  Protestant  Cantons 
of  Switzerland  were  bribed  into  promising  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men 
for  an  attack  on  Savoy.  The  plan  was  foiled  by  the  cool  diplomacy  of 
Mazarin,  who  forced  the  Duke  to  grant  Cromwell's  demands ;  but  the 
apparent  success  of  the  Protector  raised  his  reputation  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  spring  of  1657  saw  the  greatest  as  it  was  the  last  of  the 
triumphs  of  Hlake.  He  found  the  Spanish  Plate  fleet  guarded  b>- 
galleons  in  the  strongly-armed  harbour  of  Santa  Cruz  ;  he  forced  an 
entrance  into  the  harbour  and  burnt  or  sank  every  ship  within  it 
Triumphs  at  sea  were  followed  by  a  triumph  on  land.  Cromwell's 
demand  of  Dunkirk,  which  had  long  stood  in  the  way  of  any  acceptance 
of  his  otTers  of  aid.  was  at  last  conceded  ;  and  a  detachment  of  the 
Puritan  army  joined  the  French  troops  who  were  attacking  Flanders 
under  the  command  of  Turenne.  Their  valour  and  discipline  were 
shown  by  the  part  they  took  in  the  capture  of  Mardyke  ;  and  still  more 
by  the  victory  of  the  Dunes,  a  victory  which  forced  the  Flemish 
towns  to  open  their  gates  to  the  French,  and  gave  Dunkirk  to 
Cromwell. 

Never  had  the  fame  of  an  English  ruler  stood  higher ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  his  glor>'  the  hand  of  death  was  falling  on  the  Protector. 
He  had  long  been  weary  of  his  task.  "  God  knows,"  he  had  burst  out 
to  the  Parliament  a  year  before,  "  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  lived 
under  my  woodside,  and  to  have  kept  a  flock  of  sheep,  rather  than  to 
have  undertaken  this  government."  And  now  to  the  weariness  of  power 
was  added  the  weakness  and  feverish  impatience  of  disease.  Vigorous 
and  energetic  as  his  life  had  seemed,  his  health  was  by  no  means  as 
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iU  ;  he  liad  been  struck  down  by  iniermiltent  fever  ii 

midst  of  his  triumphs  both  in  Scotliind  and  in  Ireland,  a.nd  during 

ihc  past  >'Car  he  had  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of  it.    "  I  have 

some  infirmities  upon  me,"  he  owned  twice  over  in  his  speech  at 

re-opening  of  the  Parliament  after  an  adjournment  of  six  months : 

A  his  feverish  irritability  was  quickened  by  the  public  danger.     N 

hpiies  had  been  voted,  and  the  pay  of  the  army  was  heavily  i 

r,  while  its  temper  grew  more  and  more  sullen  at  ihe  appearance 

«  Constitution  and  the  re-awakening  of  Ihe  royalist  intrigues. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  Constitution  the  members  excluded  in  the 

preceding  year  took  Iheir  places  again  in  the  House.    The  mood  of 

the  nation  was  reflected  in  the  captious  and  quarrelsome  tone  of  the 

Commons.     They  still  delayed  the  grant  of  supplies.     Meanwhile  a 

haslyact  of  the  Protector  in  giving  to  his  nominees  in"  the  other  House," 

as  tJve  new  second  chamber  he  had  devised  was  called,  the  title  of 

"  Lofds,"  kindled  a  strife  between  the  Iwo  tlouses  which  was  busily 

loed  by  Haselrig  and  other  opponents  of  the  Government     It  wa 

ntended  that  the  "other  House"  had  under  the  new  Constitutio 

Iply  judicial  and  not  legislative  powers.     Such  a  contention  struck 

fc  Cromwell's  work  of  restoring  the  old  political  forma  of  English  life ; 

d  ihc  reappearance  of  Parliamentary  strife  threw  him  al  last,  says  ai 

server  al  his  court,   "  into  a  rage  and  passion  like  unto  madness." 

lat  gave  weight  to  it  was  the  growing  strength  of  the  royalist  party, 

s  preparations  for  a  coining  rising.     Charles  himself  with  a  large 

)d)'  of  Spanish  troops  drew  to  the  coast  of  Flanders  to  take  advantage 

of  it.   His  hopes  were  above  all  encouraged  by  the  strife  in  the  Commons, 

and  their  manifest  dislike  of  the  system  of  the  Protectorate,     It  was 

this  that  drove  Cromwell   to   action.      Summoning  his   coach,  by   a 

sudden  impulse,  the  Protector  drove  with  a  few  guards  to  Westminster ; 

and  setting  aside  the  remonstrances  of  FleelwootI,  summoned  the  two 

Houses  to  his  presence.     "  I  do  dissolve  this  Parliament,"  he  ended  a 

Speech  of  angry  rebuke,  "and  let  God  be  judge  between  you  and  me." 

■*"     '  '  e  error,  for  the  moment  all  went  welt.    The  army  was 

uiciled  by  Ihe  blow  levelled  at  its  opponents,  and  the  few  murmurers 

e  weeded  from  its  ranks  by  a  careful  remodelling.     ThctriumphanI 

Ecers  vowed  to  stand  or  fall  with  his  Highness.     The  danger  of  a 

^alist  rising  vanished  before  a  host  of  addresses  from  the  counties. 

news  too  came  from  abroad,  where  victory  in  Flanders,  and  the 

n  of  Dunkirk,  set  the  seal  on  Cromwell's  glory.     But  the  fever 

rcpt  steadily  on,  and  his  looks  told  the  tale  of  death  to  the  Qu;iker, 

Fox,  who  met  him  riding  in  Hampton  Court  Park.     "  Before  I  came 

to  him,"  he  says,  "  as  he  rode  al  the  head  of  his  Life  Guards,  I  saw 

felt  a  waft  of  death  go  forth  against  him,  and  when    I  came  to 

he  looked  like  a  dead  man."    In  the  midst  of  his  triumph  Cfumwell's 

heart  was  in  fact  heavy  with  the  sense  of  failure.     He  had  no  deure  to 
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play  the  tyrant ;  nor  had  he  any  belief  in  the  permanence  of  a  mere 
tyranny.  He  clung  desperately  to  the  hope  of  bringing  the  countiy  to 
his  side.  He  had  hardly  dissolved  the  Parliament  before  he  was 
planning  the  summons  of  another,  and  angry  at  the  opposition  which 
his  Council  offered  to  the  project  *'  I  will  take  my  own  resolutions," 
he  said  gloomily  to  his  household  ;  ^  I  can  no  longer  satisfy  myself  to 
sit  still,  and  make  myself  guilty  of  the  loss  of  all  the  honest  party  and 
of  the  nation  itself."  But  before  his  plans  could  be  realized  the  over- 
taxed strength  of  the  Protector  suddenly  gave  way.  He  saw  too 
clearly  the  chaos  into  which  his  death  would  plunge  En^^nd  to  be 
willing  to  die.  '^  Do  not  think  1  shall  die/'  he  burst  out  with  feverish 
energy  to  the  physicians  who  gathered  round  him  ;  ^'say  not  I 
have  lost  my  reason !  I  tell  you  the  truth.  I  know  it  from  better 
authority  than  any  you  can  have  from  Galen  or  Hippocrates.  It  is  tbe 
answer  of  God  Himself  to  our  prayers !  "  Prayer  indeed  rose  from 
every  side  for  his  recovery,  but  death  drew  steadily  nearer,  till  even 
Cromwell  felt  that  his  hour  was  come.  "  I  would  be  willing  to  live," 
the  dying  man  murmured,  '*  to  be  further  serviceable  to  God  and  His 
people,  but  my  work  is  done  !  Yet  God  will  be  with  His  people  !* 
A  storm  which  tore  roofs  from  houses,  and  levelled  huge  trees  in  every 
forest,  seemed  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  passing  away  of  his  might)' 
spirit  Three  days  later,  on  the  third  of  September,  the  day  which 
had  witnessed  his  victories  of  Worcester  and  Dunbar,  Cromwell 
quietly  breathed  his  last 

So  absolute  even  in  death  was  his  sway  over  the  minds  of  men, 
that,  to  the  wonder  of  the  excited  royalists,  even  a  doubtful  nomina- 
tion on  his  death-bed  was  enough  to  secure  the  peaceful  succession 
of  his  son,  Richard  Cromwell.     Many,  in  fact,  who  had  rejected  the 
authority  of  his  father  submitted  peaceably   to  the  new  Protector. 
Their  motives  were  explained  by  Baxter,  the  most  eminent  among  the 
Presbyterian  ministers,  in  the  address  to  Richard  which  announced  his 
adhesion.      **  I  observe,''  he  says,  "  that  the  nation  generally  rejoice 
in  your  peaceable  entrance  upon  the  Government     Many  are  per- 
suaded that  you  have  been  strangely  kept  from  participating  in  any  of 
our  late  bloody  contentions,  that  God  might  make  you  the  healer  of 
our  breaches,  and  employ  you  in  that  Temple  work  which  David  him- 
self might  not  be  honoured  with,  though  it  was  in  his  mind,  because 
he  shed  blood  abundantly  and  made  great  wars."    The  new  Protector 
was  a  weak  and  worthless  man,  but  the  bulk  of  the  nation  were  con- 
tent to  be  ruled  by  one  who  was  at  any  rate  no  soldier,  no  Puritan,  and 
no  innovator.      Richard  was  known  to  be  lax  and  worldly  in  his  con- 
duct, and  he  was  believed  to  be  conservative  and  even  royalist  in 
heart.     The  tide  of  reaction  was  felt  even  in  his  CounciL     Their  first 
act  was  to  throw  aside  one  of  the  greatest  of  Cromwell's  reforms, 
and  to  fall  back  in  the  summons  which  they  issued  for  the  new  Par- 
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liament  on  the  old  system  of  election.      It  was  felt  far  more  keenly 
in  the  tone  of  the  new  House  of  Commons.     The  republicans  under 
Vane,  backed  adroitly  by  the  secret  royalists,  fell  hotly  on  Cromwell's 
system.    The  fiercest  attack  of  all  came  from  Sir  Ashley  Cooper,  a 
Dorsetshire  gentleman  who  had  changed  sides  in  the  civil  war,  had 
fought  for  the  King  and  then  for  the  Parliament,  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Cromwell's  Council,  and  had  of  late  ceased  to  be  a  member  of 
it      His  virulent  invective  on  "his  Highness  of  deplorable  memory, 
who  with  fraud  and  force  deprived  you  of  your  liberty  when  living,  and 
entailed  slavery  on  you  at  his  death,'*   was  followed  by  an  equally 
virulent  invective  against  the  army.    "  They  have  not  only  subdued 
their  enemies,"  said  Cooper,  "  but  the  masters  who  raised  and  main- 
tained them  !    They  have  not  only  conquered  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
but  rebellious  England  too  ;  and  there  suppressed  a  Malignant  party 
of  magistrates  and  laws."     The  army  was  quick  with  its  reply.      It 
had  already  demanded  the  appointment  of  a  soldier  as  its  General  in 
the  place  of  the  new  Protector,  who  had  assumed  the  command.  The 
tone  of  the  Council  of  Officers  now  became  so  menacing  that  the 
Commons  ordered  the  dismissal  of  all  officers  who  refused  to  engage 
"not    to   disturb  or   interrupt    the  free    meetings   of    Parliament." 
Richard  ordered  the  Council  of  Officers  to  dissolve.      Their  reply 
was  a  demand  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  a  demand  with 
which  Richard  was  forced  to  comply.      The  purpose  of  the  army 
however  was  still  to  secure  a  settled  government ;  and  setting  aside 
the  new  Protector,  whose  weakness  was  now  evident,  they  resolved  to 
come  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  republican  party,  and  to  recall  the 
fragment  of  the  Commons  whom  they  had  expelled  from  St.  Stephen's 
in  1653.      Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  members  who  had  continued 
to  sit  after  the  King's  death,  about  ninety  returned  to  their  seats,  and 
resumed  the  administration  of  affairs.     But  the  continued  exclusion  of 
the  members  who  had  been  "purged"  from  the  House  in  1648,  proved 
that  no  real  intention  existed  of  restoring  a  legal  rule.      The  House 
was  soon  at  strife  with  the  soldiers.      In  spite  of  Vane's  counsels,  it 
proposed  a  reform  of  the  officers,  and  though    a  royalist  rising  in 
Cheshire  during  August  threw  the  disputants  for  a  moment  together, 
the  struggle  revived  as  the  danger  passed  away.    A  new  hope  indeed 
filled  men's  minds.      Not  only  was  the  nation  sick  of  military  rule, 
but  the  army,  unconquerable  so  long  as  it  held  together,  at  last  showed 
signs  of  division.      In  Ireland  and   Scotland  the  troops  protested 
against  the  attitude  of  their  English  comrades ;  and  Monk,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Scottish  army,  threatened  to  march  on  London  and  free 
the  Parliament  from  their   pressure.     Their  divisions  encouraged 
Haselrig  and  his  coadjutors  to  demand  the  dismissal  of  Fleetwood 
and  Lambert  from  their  commands.      They  answered  by  driving  the 
Parliament  again  from  Westminster,  and  by  marching  under  Lambert 
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to  the  north  to  meet  Monk's  army.  Negotiation  gave  Monk  time  to 
gather  a  Convention  at  Edinburgh,  and  strengthen  himself  with  money 
and  recruits.  His  attitude  roused  England  to  action.  So  npidly  did 
the  tide  of  feeling  rise  throughout  the  country  that  the  army  wis 
driven  to  undo  its  work  by  recalling  the  Rump.  Monk  however  ad- 
vanced rapidly  to  Coldstream,  and  crossed  the  border.  The  ay  of 
''A  free  Parliament''  ran  like  fire  through  the  country.  Not  only 
Fairfax,  who  appeared  in  arms  in  Yorkshire,  but  the  ships  on  the 
Thames  and  the  mob  which  thronged  the  streets  of  London  caught  up 
the  cry  ;  and  Monk,  who  lavished  protestations  of  loyalty  to  the  Ramp^ 
while  he  accepted  petitions  for  a  '^  Free  Parliament,''  entered  Londoa 
unopposed.  From  the  moment  of  his  entry  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  became  inevitable.  The  army,  resolute  as  it  still  remained  for 
the  maintenance  of  '*  the  cause,"  was  deceived  by  Monk's  declaratioas  of 
loyalty  to  it,and  rendered  powerless  by  his  adroit  dispersion  of  the  troops 
over  the  country.  At  the  instigation  of  Ashley  Cooper,  those  who  re* 
mained  of  the  members  who  had  been  excluded  firom  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Pride's  Purge  in  1648  again  forced  their  way  into  Parliament, 
and  at  once  resolved  on  a  dissolution  and  the  election  of  a  new  House 
of  Commons.  The  new  House,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Conven- 
tion, had  hardly  taken  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant  which  showed 
its  Presbyterian  temper,  and  its  leaders  had  only  begun  to  draw  up 
terms  on  which  the  King's  restoration  might  be  assented  to^  when  they 
found  that  Monk  was  in  negotiation  with  the  exiled  Court.  All  exac- 
tion of  terms  was  now  impossible ;  a  Declaration  from  Breda,  in  which 
Charles  promised  a  general  pardon,  religious  toleration,  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  army,  was  received  with  a  burst  of  national  enthusiasm ; 
and  the  old  Constitution  was  restored  by  a  solemn  vote  of  the  Conven- 
tion, "  that  according  to  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  this 
Kingdom,  the  government  is,  and  ought  to  be,  by  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons."  The  King  was  at  once  invited  to  hasten  to  his  realm ;  he 
landed  at  Dover,  and  made  his  way  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  great  multi- 
tude to  Whitehall.  "It  is  my  own  fault,"  laughed  the  new  King,  with 
characteristic  irony,  "  that  I  had  not  come  back  sooner ;  for  I  find 
nobody  who  does  not  tell  me  he  has  always  longed  for  my  return." 

Puritanism,  so  men  believed,  had  fallen  never  to  rise  again.  As  a 
political  experiment  it  had  ended  in  utter  failure  and  disgust  As  a 
religious  system  of  national  life  it  brought  about  the  wildest  outbreak 
of  moral  revolt  that  England  has  ever  witnessed.  And  yet  Puritanism 
was  far  from  being  dead  ;  it  drew  indeed  a  nobler  life  from  suffering  and 
defeat.  Nothing  aids  us  better  to  trace  the  real  course  of  Puritan  influ- 
ence since  the  fall  of  Puritanism  than  the  thought  of  the  two  great  works 
which  have  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  its  highest 
and  noblest  spirit  From  that  time  to  this  the  most  popular  of  aU  reli- 
gious books  has  been  the  Puritan  allegory  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progiess." 
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The  most  popular  of  all  English  poems  has  been  (he  Puritan  epic  of 
the  "Paradise  Lost."  Milton  had  been  engaged  during  ihe  civil  war 
io  strife  with  Presbyterians  and  with  Royalists,  pleading  for  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  for  freedom  of  social  life,  and  freedom  of  Ihe  press. 
At  a  later  time  he  became  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Protector,  in  spile  of 
a  blindness  which  had  been  brought  an  by  the  intensity  of  bis  study. 
Tlie  Restoration  found  him  of  all  living  men  the  most  hateful  to  the 
Royalists ;  for  it  was  his  "  Defence  of  the  English  People  "  which  had 
jutlilied  throughout  Europe  the  execution  of  the  King.     Parliament 

Eed  bis  book  to  be  bumi  by  the  common  hangman  ;  he  was  for 
le  imprisoned,  and  even  when  released  he  had  to  live  amidst 
ts  of  assassination  from  fanatical  Cavaliers.  To  the  ruin  of  his 
:  were  added  personal  misfortunes  in  the  bankruptcy  of  Ihe 
scnvener  who  held  the  bulk  of  his  properly,  and  in  the  Fire  of  London, 
which  deprived  him  of  much  of  what  was  left,  As  age  drew  on,  he  found 
himself  reduced  to  comparative  poverty,  and  driven  to  sell  his  library 
for  subsistence.  Even  among  the  sectaries  who  shared  his  political 
opinions  Milton  stood  in  religious  opinion  alone,  for  he  had  gradually 
severed  himself  from  every  accepted  form  of  faith,  had  embraced 
Arianism,  and  had  ceased  to  attend  at  sny  place  of  worship.  iSOr 
5  borne  a  happy  one.  The  grace  and  geniality  of  his  youth  dis- 
'  1  the  drudgery  of  a  schoolmaster's  life  and  amongst  the 
rf  comtroversj-.  In  age  his  temper  became  stem  and  exact- 
His  daughters,  who  were  forced  to  read  to  their  blind  father  in 
^uages  which  they  could  not  understand,  revolted  utterly  against 
'r  bondage;  But  solitude  and  misfortune  only  brought  out  into 
■J  relief  Milton's  inner  greatness.  There  was  a  grand  simplicity 
e  life  of  his  later  years.  He  listened  every  morning  to  a  chapter 
F  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  after  musing  in  silence  for  a.  while  pursued 
his  studies  till  midday.  Then  he  took  exercise  for  an  hour, 'played 
for  another  hour  on  the  organ  or  viol,  and  renewed  his  studies. 
The  evening  was  spent  in  converse  with  visitors  and  friends.  For, 
lonely  and  unpopular  as  Milton  was,  there  was  one  thing  about 
him  which  made  his  house  in  Bunhitl  Fields  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
to  the  wits  of  the  Restoration.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Elizabethans. 
He  had  possibly  seen  Shakspere,  as  on  his  visits  to  London  attcr 
his  retirement  to  Stratford  the  playwright  passed  along  Bread  Street 
to  his  wil  combats  at  the  Mermaid.  He  had  been  the  contemporary 
of  Webber  and  Massinger,  of  Herrick  and  Craahaw.  His  "  Comus" 
nnd  ".Arcades"  had  rivalled  the  masques  of  Ben  Joiison.  It  was 
Willi  a  reverence  drawn  from  thoughts  like  these  that  men  looked 
on  the  blind  poet  as  he  sate,  clad  in  black,  in  his  chamber  hung  with 
lusiy  green  tapestry,  his  fair  brown  hair  falling  as  of  old  over  a  calm, 
t  face  that  still  retained  much  of  its  youthful  beauty,  his  cheeks 
dicately  coloureJ,  his  clear  grey  eyes  showing  no  trace  of  their 
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blmdness.  But  famous,  wlielher  for  good  or  ill,  as  liis  prose  wrieings 
had  made  him,  during  lifteen  years  only  a  few  sonnets  had  broken 
his  silence  as  a  singi^r.  It  was  now,  in  his  blindness  and  old  ^e, 
with  the  cause  he  loved  trodden  under  foot  by  men  as  vile  as  the  rabble 
in  "  Comus,"  ihat  the  genius  of  Milton  took  rifiige  in  the  great  poem  on 
which  through  years  of  silence  his  imagination  had  still  been  brooding. 

On  his  return  from  his  travels  in  Italy,  Milton  hadspioken  of  himself  J 
as  musing  on  "  a  work  not  lo  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth  or 
vapours  of  wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  ihe  pen  of  » 
vulgar  amourist  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite,  nor  ti 
obtained  by  the  invocation  ofDame  Memory  and  her  Siren  daughters!  I 
but  by  devout  prayer  to  that   Eternal  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  a3i  I 
utterance   and   knowledge,  and  sends  out    His  Seraphim,   with   the  | 
hallowed  tire  of  His  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  He 
pleases. "  His  lips  were  touched  at  last.    In  his  quiet  retreat  he  mused 
during  these  years  of  persecution  and  loneliness  on  his  gr«at  work. 
Seven  years  after  the  Restoration  api^eared  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and 
four  years  later  the  "  Paradise  Regained"  and  "  Samson  Agonisies,"    | 
in  t'lc  severe  grandeur  of  whose  verse  we  see  the  poet  himself  "  fallen,* 
like  Samson,  "on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  with  darkness  and  with  I 
danger  compassed  round."  But  great  as  the  two  Inst  works  were,  thdr    , 
greatness  was  eclipsed  by  Ihat  of  their  predecessor.  The  whole  genju 
of  Milton  expressed  itself  In  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"     The  romance,  the 
gorgeousfancy,  the  daring  imagination  which  he  shared  with  the  Klita- 
bethan  poets,  the  large  but  ordered  beauty  of  form  which  he  had 
drunk  in  from  the  literature  of  Greece  and   Rome,  the  sublimity  of 
ctmccption,  theloftinessof  phrase,  which  he  owed  to  the  Bible,  blended 
in  this  story  "of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit  of  that  for- 
bidden tree,  whose  mortal  taste  brought   death  into  the  world  and  all 
our  woe."    It  is  only  when  we  review  the  strangely  mingled  elements 
which  make  up  the  poem,   that  we  realize  the  genius   which  (used 
them  into  such  a  perfect  whole.     The  meagre  outline  of  the  Hebrew 
legend  is  lost  in  Ihe  splendour  and  mtisic  of   Milton's  verse.     The 
Item  idealism  of  Geneva   is   clothed  in  ihe  gorgeous   robes   of   the 
Renascence.     If  we  miss  something   of   the   free  play  of   Spenser^  \ 
^cy,  and  yet  more  of  the  imaginative  delight  in  their  own 
which  gives  so  exquisite  a  life  to  the  poetry  of  the  early  dramatists,  J 
we  find  in  place  of  these  the  noblest  enamplc  which  our  liieralure'j 
affords  of  the  ordered  majesty  of  classic  form.     Hut  it  Is  not  with  the   I 
hterary  value  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  that  we  are  here  concerned   f 
Its  historic  Iniponance  ties  in  this,  that  it   is  the  Epic  of  Puritanisi 
lis  scheme  h  the  problem  with  which  the  Puritan  wresded  rn  hours  | 
of  gloom  and  darkness,  Ihe  problem  of  sin  and  redemption,  of  the  { 
world-wide  stniRgle  of  evil  against  good.     The  intense  moral  o 
tration  of  the  Puritan  had  given  an  almost   bodily  shape  to  spiritual 
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abstractions  before  Milton  gave  life  and  being  to  the  forms  of  Sin  and 
Death.  It  was  the  Puritan  tendency  to  mass  into  one  vast  "  body  of 
sin "  the  various  fonns  of  human  evil,  and  by  the  very  force  of  a 
passionate  hatred  to  exaggerate  their  magnitude  and  their  power,  lo 
which  we  owe  the  conception  of  Milton's  Satan.  The  greatness  of 
the  Puritan  aim  in  the  long  and  wavering  struggle  for  justice  and  law 
and  a  higher  good  ;  the  grandeur  of  character  which  the  contest 
developed ;  the  colossal  forms  of  good  and  evil  which  moved  over  its 
stage  ;  the  debates  and  conspiracies  arid  battles  which  had  been  men's 
life  for  twenty  years;  the  mighty  eloquence  and  mightier  ambition 
which  the  war  had  roused  into  beirg— all  left  their  mark  on  the 
"Paradise  Lost."  Whatever  was  highest  and  best  in  the  Puritan 
temper  spoke  in  the  nobleness  and  elevation  of  the  poem,  in  its 
purity  of  tone,  in  its  grandeur  of  conception,  in  its  ordered  and 
equable  realization  of  a  great  purpose.  Even  in  his  boldest  flights, 
Milton  is  calm  and  master  of  himself  His  touch  is  always  sure. 
Whether  he  passes  from  Heaven  to  Hell,  or  from  the  council  hall  of 
Satan  to  the  sweet  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve,  his  tread  is  steady 
and  unfaltering.  But  if  the  pnem  expresses  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
Puritan  temper,  it  expresses  no  less  exactly  its  defects.  Throughout 
it  we  feei  almost  painfully  a  want  of  the  finer  and  subtler  sympathies, 
of  a  large  and  genial  humLinily,  of  a  sense  of  spiritual  mystery. 
Dealing  as  Milton  does  with  subjects  the  most  awful  and  mysterious 
that  poet  ever  chose,  he  is  never  troubled  by  the  obstinate  questionings 
of  invisible  things  which  haunted  the  imagination  of  Shakspere.  We 
look  in  vain  for  any  vKschylean  background  of  the  vast  unknown. 
"  Man's  disobedience"and  the  scheme  for  man's  redemption  are  laid 
down  as  clearly  and  with  just  as  little  mystery  as  in  a  Puritan  dis- 
course. On  topics  such  as  these,  even  God  the  Father  (to  borrow 
Pope's  sneer)  "turns  a  school  divine."  As  in  his  earlier  poems  he 
had  ordered  and  arranged  nature,  so  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  Milton 
orders  and  arranges  Heaven  and  HeH.  His  mightiest  figures,  Angel 
or  Archangel,  Satan  or  Belial,  stand  out  colossal  but  diitinct.  There 
is  just  as  little  of  the  wide  sympathy  with  all  that  is  human  which  is 
so  loveable  in  Chaucer  and  Shakspere.  On  the  contrary  the  Puritan 
individuality  is  nowhere  so  overpowering  as  in  Milton.  He  leaves  the 
stamp  of  himself  deeply  graven  on  all  he  creates.  We  hear  his  voice 
in  every  line  of  his  poem.  The  culd,  sevcne  conception  of  moral 
virtue  which  reigns  throughout  it,  the  intellectual  way  in  which  he 
paints  and  regards  beauty  (for  the  beauty  of  Eve  is  a  beauty  which  no 
mortal  man  may  love)  are  Milton's  own.  We  feei  his  inmost  temper  in 
the  stoical  self-repression  which  gives  its  dignity  to  his  figures.  Adam 
utters  no  cry  of  agony  when  he  is  driven  ftom  Paradise.  Satan 
suffers  in  a  deliant  silence.  It  is  to  this  intense  self-concentration 
that  we  must  attribute  the  strange  deficiency  of  humour  which  Milton 
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shared  with  the  Puritans  generally,  and  which  here  and  there  breaks 
the  sublimity  of  his  poem  with  strange  slips  into  the  grotesque.  But 
it  is  above  all  to  this  Puritan  deficiency  in  human  sympathy  that  we 
must  attribute  his  wonderful  want  of  dramatic  genius.  Of  the  power 
which  creates  a  thousand  different  characters,  which  endows  each  with 
its  appropriate  act  and  word,  which  loses  itself  in  its  own  creations, 
no  g^eat  poet  ever  had  less. 

The  poem  of  Milton  was  the  epic  of  a  fallen  cause.  The  broken 
hope,  which  had  seen  the  Kingdom  of  the  Saints  pass  like  a  dream 
away,  spoke  in  its  very  name.  Paradise  was  lost  once  more,  when 
the  New  Model,  which  embodied  the  courage  and  the  hope  of  Puri- 
tanism, laid  down  its  arms.  In  his  progress  to  the  capital  Charles 
passed  in  review  the  soldiers  assembled  on  Blackheath.  Betrayed  by 
their  general,  abandoned  by  their  leaders,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  a 
nation  in  arms,  the  gloomy  silence  of  their  ranks  awed  even  the  careless 
King  with  a  sense  of  danger.  But  none  of  the  victories  of  the  New 
Model  were  so  glorious  as  the  victory  which  it  won  over  itself.  Quietly, 
and  without  a  struggle,  as  men  who  bowed  to  the  inscrutable  will  of 
God,  the  farmers  and  traders  who  had  dashed  Rupert's  chivalry  to 
pieces  on  Naseby  field,  who  had  scattered  at  Worcester  the  ''army  of  the 
aliens/'  and  driven  into  helpless  flight  the  sovereign  that  now  came  ''to 
enjoy  his  own  again/'  who  had  renewed  beyond  sea  the  glories  of  Crfcy 
and  Agincourt,  had  mastered  the  Parliament,  had  brought  a  King  to 
justice  and  the  block,  had  given  laws  to  England,  and  held  eveo 
Cromwell  in  awe,  became  farmers  and  traders  again,  and  were  known 
among  their  fellow-men  by  no  other  sign  than  their  greater  soberness 
and  industry.  And,  with  them,  Puritanism  laid  down  the  sword.  It 
ceased  from  the  long  attempt  to  build  up  a  kingdom  of  God  by  force 
and  violence,  and  fell  back  on  its  truer  work  of  building  up  a  kingdom 
of  righteousness  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  It  was  from 
the  moment  of  its  seeming  fall  that  its  real  victory  began.  As  soon  as 
the  wild  orgy  of  the  Restoration  was  over,  men  began  to  see  that  nothing 
that  was  really  worthy  in  the  work  of  Puritanism  had  been  undone. 
The  revels  of  Whitehall,  the  scepticism  and  debauchery  of  courtiers, 
the  corruption  of  statesmen,  left  the  mass  of  Englishmen  what 
Puritanism  had  made  them,  serious,  earnest,  sober  in  life  and  conduct, 
firm  in  tlieir  love  of  Protestantism  and  of  freedom.  In  the  Revolution 
of  1688  Puritanism  did  the  work  of  civil  liberty  which  it  had  failed  to 
do  in  that  of  1642.  It  wrought  out  through  Wesley  and  the  revival 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  work  of  religious  reform  which  its 
earlier  efforts  had  only  thrown  back  for  a  hundred  years.  Slowly  but 
steadily  it  introduced  its  own  seriousness  and  purity  into  English 
society,  English  literature,  English  politics.  The  whole  history  of 
English  progress  since  the  Restoration,  on  its  moral  and  spiritual 
sides,  has  been  the  history  of  Puritanism. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  REVOLUTION. 

Section  I.— Bngland  and  the  ReTOlutlon. 

\Auikoriiits, — For  the  social  change  see  Memoirs  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn, 
the  dramatic  works  of  Wycherly  and  Etherege,  and  Lord  Macaulay's  "  Elssay 
00  the  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration. "  For  the  earlier  history  of  English 
Science  see  Hallam's  sketch  (''Literary  History,"  vol.  iv.) ;  the  histories  of 
the  Royal  Society  by  Thompson  or  Wade  ;  and  Sir  D.  Brewster's  biography 
of  Newton.     Sir  W,  Molesworth  has  edited  the  works  of  Hobbes.] 

The  entry  of  Charles  the  Second  into  Whitehall  marked  a  deep  and 
lasting  change  in  the  temper  of  the  English  people.  With  it  modern 
England  b^an.  The  influences  which  had  up  to  this  time  moulded 
oar  history,  the  theological  influence  of  the  Reformation,  the  mon- 
archical influence  of  the  new  kingship,  the  feudal  influence  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  yet  earlier  influence  of  tradition  and  custom,  sud- 
denly lost  power  over  the  minds  of  men.  From  the  moment  of  the 
Restoration  we  find  ourselves  all  at  once  among  the  great  currents 
of  thought  and  activity  which  have  gone  on  widening  and  deepening 
from  that  time  to  this.  The  England  around  us  becomes  our  own 
England,  an  England  whose  chief  forces  are  industry  and  science, 
the  love  of  popular  freedom  and  of  law,  an  England  which  presses 
steadily  forward  to  a  larger  social  justice  and  equality,  and  which 
tends  more  and  more  to  bring  every  custom  and  tradition,  religious, 
intellectual,  and  political,  to  the  test  of  pure  reason.  Between  modern 
thought,  on  some  at  least  of  its  more  important  sides,  and  the  thought 
of  men  before  the  Restoration  there  is  a  great  gulf  flxed.  A  political 
thinker  in  the  present  day  would  And  it  equally  hard  to  discuss  any 
point  of  statesmanship  with  Lord  Burleigh  or  with  Oliver  Cromwell. 
He  would  find  no  point  of  contact  between  their  ideas  of  national  life 
or  national  welfare,  their  conception  of  government  or  the  ends  of 
government,  their  mode  of  regarding  economical  and  social  questions, 
and  his  own.  But  no  gulf  of  this  sort  parts  us  from  the  men  who 
followed  the  Restoration.  From  that  time  to  this,  whatever  diflerences 
there  may  have  been  as  to  practical  conclusions  drawn  from  them, 
there  has  been  a  substantisd  agreement  as  to  the  grounds  of  our 
political,  our  social,  our  intellectual  and  religious  life.  Paley  would 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  understanding  Tillotson  :  Newton  and  Sir 
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Humphry  Davy  could  have  talked  without  a  sense  of  severance.  There 
would  have  been  nothing  to  hinder  a  perfectly  clear  discussion  on 
government  or  law  between  John  Locke  and  Jeremy  Bentham. 

The  change  from  the  old  England  to  the  new  is  so  startling  that  we 
are  apt  to  look  on  it  as  a  more  sudden  change  than  it  really  was,  and 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  Restoration  does  much  to  strengthen  this 
impression  of  suddenness.    The  aim  of  the  Puritan  had  been  to  set 
up  a  visible  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.      He  had  wrought  out  his 
aim  by  reversing  the  policy  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Tudors.     From  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  the  durch 
had  been  looked  upon  primarily  as  an  instrument  for  securing,  by 
moral  and  religious  influences,  the  social  and  political  ends  of  the 
State.     Under  the  Commonwealth,  the  State,  in  its  turn,  wasrqjardcd 
primarily  as  an  instrument  for  securing  through  its  political  and  social 
influences  the  moral  and  religious  ends  of  the  Church.     In  the  Puritan 
theory,  Englishmen  were  "  the  Lord's  people  ; "  a  people  dedicated  to 
Him  by  a  solemn  Covenant,  and  whose  end  as  a  nation  was  to  carry 
out  His  will.     For  such  an  end  it  was  needful  that  rulers,  as  well  as 
people,  should  be  ''godly  men.''    Godliness  became  necessarily  the 
chief  qualification  for  public  employment.     The  new  modelling  of  the 
army  filled  its  ranks  with  "  saints."     Parliament  resolved  to  employ  no 
man  ''  but  such  as  the  House  shall  be  satisfied  of  his  real  godliness." 
The  Covenant  which  bound  the  nation  to  God  bound  it  to  enforce 
God's  laws  even  more  earnestly  than  its  own.     The  Bible  lay  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons;    and  its  prohibition  of   swearing, 
of  drunkenness,  of  fornication  became  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
Adultery  was  made  felony  without  the  benefit  of  clergy.      Pictures 
whose  subjects  jarred  with  the  new  decorum  were  ordered  to  be  burnt, 
and  statues  were  chipped  ruthlessly  into  decency.     It  was  in  the  same 
temper  that  Puritanism   turned  from  public  life  to    private.      The 
Covenant  bound    not  the    whole    nation   only,  but   every  individual 
member  of  the  nation,  to  ''a  jealous  God,"  a  God  jealous  of  any 
superstition  that  robbed  him  of  the  worship  which  was  exclusively 
his  due,  jealous  of  the  distraction  and  frivolity  which  robbed  him  of 
the  entire  devotion  of  man  to  his  service.     The  want  of  poetry,  d 
fancy,  in  the  common  Puritan  temper  condemned  half  the  popular 
observances  of  England  as  superstitions.    It  was  superstitious  to  keep 
Christmas,  or  to  deck  the  house  with  holly  and  ivy.     It  was  super- 
stitious to  dance  round  the  village  May-pole.   It  was  flat  Popery  to  eat 
a  mince-pie.  The  rough  sport,  the  mirth  and  fun  of  "  merry  England," 
were  out  of  place  in  an  England  called  with  so  great  a  calling.     Bull- 
baiting,  bear-baiting,  horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  the  village  revel,  the 
dance  under  the  May-pole,  were  put  down  with  the  same  indiscriiD- 
inating  severity.     The  long  struggle  between  the  Puritans  and  the 
play-wrights  ended  in  the  closing  of  every  theatre. 
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The  Restoration  brought  Charles  to  Whitehall :  and  in  an  instant  the 
whole  fece  of  England  was  changed.  All  that  was  noblest  and  best 
in  Puritanism  was  whirled  away  with  its  pettiness  and  its  tyranny  in 
the  current  of  the  nation's  hate.  Religion  had  been  turned  into  n 
system  of  political  and  social  oppression,  and  it  fell  with  their  fall. 
Godliness  became  a  by-word  of  scorn  ;  sobriety  in  dress,  in  speech,  in 
manners  was  flouted  as  a  mark  of  the  detested  Puritanism.  Butler  in 
his  '*  Hudibras"  poured  insult  on  the  past  with  a  pedantic  buffoonery 
lor  which  the  general  hatred,  far  more  than  its  humour,  secured  a 
tearing.  Archbishop  Sheldon  listened  to  the  mock  sermon  of  a 
Cavalier  who  held  up  the  Puritan  phrase  and  the  Puritan  twang  to 
ridicule  in  his  hall  at  Lambeth.  Duelling  and  raking  became  the 
marks  of  a  fine  gentleman  ;  and  grave  divines  winked  at  the  follies  of 
"honest  fellows,"  who  fought,  gambled,  swore,  drank,  and  ended  a  day 
of  debauchery  by  a  night  in  the  gutter.  Life  among  men  of  fashion 
vibrated  between  frivolity  and  excess.  One  of  the  comedies  of  the 
time  tells  the  courtier  that ''  he  must  dress  well,  dance  well,  fence  well, 
have  a  talent  for  love-letters,  an  agreeable  voice,  be  amorous  and  dis- 
creet— but  not  too  constant."  To  graces  such  as  these  the  rakes  of  the 
Restoration  added  a  shamelessness  and  a  brutality  which  passes  belief. 
Lord  Rochester  was  a  fashionable  poet,  and  the  titles  of  some  of  his 
poems  are  such  as  no  pen  of  our  day  could  copy.  Sir  Charles  Sedley 
was  a  fashionable  wit,  and  the  foulness  of  his  words  made  even  the 
porters  of  Covent  Garden  pelt  him  from  the  balcony  when  he  ventured 
to  address  them.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  a  fair  type  of  the  time, 
and  the  most  characteristic  event  in  the  Duke's  life  was  a  duel  in  which 
be  consummated  his  seduction  of  Lady  Shrewsbury  by  killing  her  hus- 
band, while  the  Countess  in  disguise  as  a  page  held  his  horse  for  him 
and  looked  on  at  the  murder.  Vicious  as  the  stage  was,  it  only  re- 
flected the  general  vice  of  the  time.  The  Comedy  of  the  Restoration 
borrowed  everything  from  the  Comedy  of  France  save  the  poetry,  the 
delicacy,  and  good  taste  which  veiled  its  grossness.  Seduction,  in- 
trigue, brutality,  cynicism,  debauchery,  found  fitting  expression  in 
dialogue  of  a  studied  and  deliberate  foulness,  which  even  its  wit  fails 
to  redeem  from  disgust  Wycherly,  the  popular  play-wright  of  the 
time,  remains  the  most  brutal  among  all  writers  of  the  stage ;  and 
nothing  gives  so  damning  an  impression  of  his  day  as  the  fact  that 
be  found  actors  to  repeat  his  words  and  audiences  to  applaud  them. 
Men  such  as  Wycherly  gave  Milton  models  for  the  Belial  of  his  great 
poem,  "than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd  fell  not  from  Heaven,  or  more 
gross  to  love  vice  for  itself."  The  dramatist  piques  himself  on  the 
frankness  and  "  plain  dealing  "  which  painted  the  world  as  he  saw  it, 
a  world  of  brawls  and  assignations,  of  orgies  at  Vauxhall,  and  fights 
with  the  watch,  of  lies  and  double-entendres^  of  knaves  and  dupes,  of 
men  who  sold  their  daughters,  and  women  who  cheated  their  husbands. 
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But  the  cynicism  of  Wycherly  was  no  g^reater  than  that  of  the  men 
about  him  ;  and  in  mere  love  of  what  was  vile,  in  contempt  of  virtue 
and  disbelief  in  purity  or  honesty,  the  King  himself  stood  ahead  of  any 
of  his  subjects. 

It  is  however  easy  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  this  reaction.    So  bar 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  its  more  violent  fionns 
were  practically  confined  to  the  capital  and  the  court.     The  mass  of 
Englishmen  were  satisfied  with  getting  back  their  May-poles  and  mince- 
pies  ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  people  remained  Puritan  in  life  and 
belief,  though  they  threw  aside  many  of  the  outer  characteristics  of 
Puritanism.     Nor  was  the  revolution  in  feeling  as  sudden  as  it  seemed 
Even  if  the  political  strength  of  Puritanism  had  remained  unbroken, 
its  social  influence  must  soon  have  ceased.     The  young  Englishmen 
who  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  the  civil  war  knew  nothing  of  the  bitter 
tyranny  which  gave  its  zeal  and  fire  to  the  religion  of  their  fithen^ 
From  the  social  and  religious  anarchy  around  them,  from  the  endless 
controversies  and  discussions  of  the  time,  they  drank  in  the  spirit 
of  scepticism,  of  doubt,  of  free  inquiry.     If  religious  enthusiasm  had 
broken  the  spell  of  ecclesiastical    tradition,   its   own   extravagance 
broke  the  spell   of  religious  enthusiasm ;   and  the  new  genoation 
turned  in  disgust  to  try  forms  of  political  government  and  spiritual 
belief  by  the  cooler  and  less  fallible  test  of  reason.     The  children 
even  of  the  leading  Puritans  stood  aloof  from  Puritanism.    The  eldest 
of  Cromweirs  sons  made  small  pretensions  to  religion.      Cromwell 
himself  in  his  later  years  felt  bitterly  that  Puritanism  had  missed 
its  aim.      He  saw  the  country  gentleman,  alienated  fix>m  it  by  the 
despotism  it  had  brought  in  its  train,  alienated  perhaps  even  more 
by  the  appearance  of  a  religious  freedom  for  which   he  was  un- 
prepared, drifting  into  a  love  of  the  older  Church  that  he  had  once 
opposed.     He  saw  the  growth  of  a  dogged  resistance  in  the  people  at 
large.     The  attempt  to  secure  spiritual  results  by  material  force  had 
failed,  as  it  always  fails.     It  broke  down  before  the  indifference  and 
resentment  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  of  men  who  were  neither 
lawless  nor  enthusiasts,  but  who  clung  to  the  older  traditions  of  social 
order,  and  whose  humour  and  good  sense  revolted  alike  from  the 
artificial  conception  of  human  life  which  Puritanism  had  formed  and 
from  its  effort  to  force  such  a  conception  on  a  people  bylaw.     It  broke 
down,  too,  before  the  corruption  of  the  Puritans  themselves.     It  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  saint  and  the  hypocrite  as  soon  as 
godliness  became  profitable.   Even  amongst  the  really  earnest  Puritans 
prosperity  disclosed  a  pride,  a  worldliness,  a  selfish  hardness  which  bad 
been  hidden  in  the  hour  of  persecution.    The  tone  of  Cromwell's  later 
speeches  shows  his  consciousness  that  the  ground  was  slipping  from 
under  his  feet.    He  no  longer  dwells  on  the  dream  of  a  Puritan  England, 
of  a  nation  rising  as  a  whole  into  a  people  of  God.   He  £adls  back  on  the 
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phrases  of  his  youth,  and  the  saints  become  again  a  '*  peculiar  people/* 
a  remnant,  a  fragment  among  the  nation  at  large.  But  the  influences 
which  were  really  foiling  Cromwell's  aim,  and  forming  beneath  his  eyes 
the  new  England  from  which  he  turned  in  despair,  were  influences 
whose  power  he  can  hardly  have  recognized.  Even  before  the  out- 
burst of  the  Civil  War  a  small  group  of  theological  Latitudinarians 
had  gathered  round  Lord  Falkland  at  Great  Tew.  In  the  very  year 
when  the  King's  standard  was  set  up  at  Nottingham,  Hobbes  published 
the  first  of  his  works  on  Government  The  last  royalist  had  only  just 
laid  down  his  arms  when  the  little  company  who  were  at  a  later  time 
to  be  known  as  the  Royal  Society  gathered  round  Wilkins  at  Oxford. 
It  is  in  this  group  of  scientific  observers  that  we  catch  the  secret  of 
the  coming  generation.  From  the  vexed  problems,  political  and  re- 
ligious, with  which  it  had  so  long  wrestled  in  vain,  England  turned  at 
last  to  the  physical  world  around  it,  to  the  observation  of  its  phenomena, 
to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  which  govern  them.  The  pursuit  of  physical 
science  became  a  passion  ;  and  its  method  of  research,  by  observation, 
comparison,  and  experiment,  transformed  the  older  methods  of  inquiry 
in  matters  without  its  pale.  In  religion,  in  politics,  in  the  study  of  man 
and  of  nature,  not  faith  but  reason,  not  tradition  but  inquiry,  were  to  be 
the  watchwords  of  the  coming  time.  The  dead-weight  of  the  past  was 
suddenly  rolled  away,  and  the  new  England  heard  at  last  and  understood 
the  call  of  Francis  Bacon. 

Bacon  had  already  called  men  with  a  trumpet-voice  to  such  studies  ; 
but  in  England  at  least  Bacon  stood  before  his  age.  The  beginnings 
of  physical  science  were  more  slow  and  timid  there  than  in  any  country 
of  Europe.  Only  two  discoveries  of  any  real  value  came  from  English 
research  before  the  Restoration  ;  the  first,  Gilbert's  discovery  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  in  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  the  next,  the 
great  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  was  taught  by 
Harvey  in  the  reign  of  James.  Apart  from  these  illustrious  names 
England  took  little  share  in  the  scientific  movement  of  the  continent ; 
and  her  whole  energies  seemed  to  be  whirled  into  the  vortex  of  theology 
and  politics  by  the  Civil  War.  But  the  war  had  not  reached  its  end 
when  a  little  group  of  students  were  to  be  seen  in  London,  men 
** inqubitive,"  says  one  of  them,  "into  natural  philosophy  and  other 
parts  of  human  learning,  and  particularly  of  what  hath  been  called 
the  New  Philosophy,  .  .  .  which  from  the  times  of  Galileo  at  Florence, 
and  Sir  Francis  Bacon  (Lord  Verulam)  in  England,  hath  been  much 
cultivated  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  abroad,  as  well 
as  with  tis  in  England."  The  strife  of  the  time  indeed  aided  in 
directing  the  minds  of  men  to  natural  inquiries.  '^  To  have  been 
always  tossing  about  some  theological  question,"  says  the  first  historian 
of  the  Royal  Society,  Bishop  Sprat,  "  would  have  been  to  have  made 
that  their  private  diversion,  the  excess  of  which  they  disliked  in  the 
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public.  To  have  been  eternally  musing  on  civil  business  and  die 
distresses  of  the  country  was  too  melancholy  a  reflection.  It  was 
nature  alone  which  could  pleasantly  entertain  them  in  that  estate." 
Foremost  in  the  group  stood  Doctors  Wallis  and  Wilkins,  whose  re- 
moval to  Oxford,  which  had  just  been  reorganized  by  the  Puritan 
Visitors,  divided  the  little  company  into  two  societies.  The  ddbid 
society,  which  was  the  more  important  of  the  two,  held  its  meetings  at 
the  lodgings  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  had  become  Warden  of  Wadham 
College,  and  added  to  the  names  of  its  members  that  of  the  eminent 
mathematician  Dr.  Ward,  and  that  of  the  first  of  English  economists, 
Sir  William  Petty.  "  Our  business,"  Wallis  tells  us,  **  was  (predodii^ 
matters  of  theology  and  State  affairs)  to  discourse  and  consider  of  phQo- 
sophical  inquiries  and  such  as  related  thereunto,  as  Physick,  Anatomy, 
Geometry,  Astronomy,  Navigation,  Statics,  Magnetics,  Chymido, 
Mechanicks,  and  Natural  Experiments :  with  the  state  of  these  studies, 
as  then  cultivated  at  home  and  abroad.  We  then  discoursed  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  valves  in  the  vnfur  lactect^  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  the  Copemican  hypothesis,  the  nature  of  comets  and  nev 
stars,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  oval  shape  of  Saturn,  the  spots  in 
the  sun  and  its  turning  on  its  own  axis,  the  inequalities  and  seleno- 
graphy of  the  moon,  the  several  phases  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  the 
improvement  of  telescopes,  the  grinding  of  glasses  for  that  purpose, 
the  weight  of  air,  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  vacuities,  and 
Nature's  abhorrence  thereof,  the  Torricellian  experiment  in  quicksih-er, 
the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  and  the  degree  of  acceleration  therein, 
and  divers  other  things  of  like  nature.'* 

The  other  little  company  of  inquirers,  who  remained  in  London,  was 
at  last  broken  up  by  the  troubles  of  the  Second  Protectorate ;  but 
it  was  revived  at  the  Restoration  by  the  return  to  London  of  the  more 
eminent  members  of  the  Oxford  group.  Science  suddenly  became  tbe 
fashion  of  the  day.  Charles  was  himself  a  fair  chymist,  and  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  problems  of  navigation.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
varied  his  freaks  of  riming,  drinking,  and  fiddling  by  fits  of  devotion 
to  his  laboratory.  Poets  like  Dryden  and  Cowley,  courtiers  like  Sir 
Robert  Murray  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  joined  the  scientific  company  to 
which  in  token  of  his  sympathy  with  it  the  King  gave  the  title  of  "  The 
Royal  Society."  The  curious  glass  toys  called  Prince  Rupert's  drops 
recall  the  scientific  inquiries  which,  with  the  study  of  etching,  amused 
the  old  age  of  the  great  cavalry-leader  of  the  Civil  War.  Wits  and  fops 
crowded  to  the  meetings  of  the  new  Society.  Statesmen  like  Lord  Somen 
felt  honoured  at  being  chosen  its  presidents.  Its  definite  establishment 
marks  the  opening  of  a  great  age  of  scientific  discovery  in  England. 
Almost  every  year  of  the  half-century  which  followed  saw  some  step 
made  to  a  wider  and  truer  knowledge.  Our  first  national  observatory 
rose  at  Greenwich,  and  modem  astronomy  began  with  the  long  scries 
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of  astronomical  observations  which  immortalized  the  name  of  Flamsteed. 
His  successor,  Halley,  undertook  the  investigation  of  the  tides,  of 
comets,  and  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Hooke  improved  the  microscope, 
and  g^ve  a  fresh  impulse  to  microscopical  research.  Boyle  made  the 
air-pump  a  means  of  advancing  the  science  of  pneumatics,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  experimental  chymistry.  Wilkins  pointed  foru'ard 
to  the  science  of  philology  in  his  scheme  of  a  universal  language. 
Sydenham  introduced  a  careful  observation  of  nature  and  facts  which 
changed  the  whole  face  of  medicine.  The  physiological  researches  of 
Willis  first  threw  light  upon  the  structure  of  the  brain.  Woodward 
was  the  founder  of  mineralogy.  In  his  edition  of  Willoughby's 
"  Ornithology,"  and  in  his  own  "  History  of  Fishes,"  John  Ray  was  the 
first  to  raise  zoology  to  the  rank  of  a  science  ;  and  the  first  scientific 
classification  of  animals  was  attempted  in  his  "  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds." 
Modem  botany  began  with  his  "  History  of  Plants,"  and  the  researches 
of  an  Oxford  professor,  Robert  Morrison  ;  while  Grew  divided  with 
Malpighi  the  credit  of  founding  the  study  of  vegetable  physiology. 
But  great  as  some  of  these  names  undoubtedly  are,  they  are  lost  in 
the  lustre  of  Isaac  Newton.  Newton  was  bom  at  Woolsthorpe  in 
Lincolnshire,  on  Christmas-day,  in  the  memorable  year  which  saw  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  In  the  year  of  the  Restoration  he  entered 
Cambridge,  where  the  teaching  of  Isaac  Barrow  quickened  his  genius 
for  mathematics,  and  where  the  method  of  Descartes  had  superseded 
the  older  modes  of  study.  From  the  close  of  his  Cambridge  career  his 
life  became  a  series  of  great  physical  discoveries.  At  twenty-three 
he  facilitated  the  calculation  of  planetary  movements  by  his  theor>'  of 
Fluxions.  The  optical  discoveries  to  which  he  was  led  by  his  experi- 
ments with  the  prism,  and  which  he  partly  disclosed  in  the  lectures 
which  he  delivered  as  Mathematical  Professor  at  Cambridge,  were 
embodied  in  the  theory  of  light  which  he  laid  before  the  Royal  Society 
on  becoming  a  Fellow  of  it.  His  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
had  been  made  as  early  as  1666 ;  but  the  erroneous  estimate  which 
was  then  generally  received  of  the  earth's  diameter  prevented  him  from 
disclosing  it  for  sixteen  years  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution  that  the  "  Principia  "  revealed  to  the  world  his  new  theory 
of  the  Universe. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate,  in  such  a  summary  as  we 
have  given,  the  wonderful  activity  of  directly  scientific  thought  which 
distinguished  the  age  of  the  Restoration.  But  the  sceptical  and 
experimental  temper  of  mind  which  this  activity  disclosed  was  telling 
at  the  same  time  on  every  phase  of  the  world  around  it  We  see  the 
attempt  to  bring  religious  speculation  into  harmony  with  the  con- 
clusions of  reason  and  experience  in  the  school  of  Latitudinarian 
theologians  which  sprang  from  the  group  of  thinkers  that  gathered  on 
the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  round  Lord  Falkland  at  Great  Tew.    Whatever 
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verdict  history  may  pronounce  on  Falkland's  political  career,  his  naiDe 
must  ever  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  religious  thou^tt.  A 
new  era  in  English  theology  began  with  the  speculations  of  the  men 
he  gathered  round  him.  Their  work  was  above  all  to  deny  the 
authority  of  tradition  in  matters  of  faith,  as  Bacon  had  denied  it  in 
matters  of  physical  research  ;  and  to  assert  in  the  one  field  as  in  the 
other  the  supremacy  of  reason  as  a  test  of  truth.  Of  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  its  Fathers,  and  its  Councils,  John  Hales,  a  canon  of 
Windsor,  and  a  friend  of  Laud,  said  bridly  "  it  is  none."  He  dis- 
missed with  contempt  the  accepted  test  of  universality.  ^'  Universality 
is  such  a  proof  of  truth  as  truth  itself  is  ashamed  oil  The  most 
singular  and  strongest  part  of  human  authority  is  properly  in  the 
wisest  and  the  most  virtuous,  and  these,  I  trow,  are  not  the  most 
universal"  William  Chillingworth,  a  man  of  larger  if  not  keener 
mind,  had  been  taught  by  an  early  conversion  to  Catholicism,  and  by  a 
speedy  return,  the  insecurity  of  any  basis  for  belief  but  that  of  private 
judgment.  In  his  "  Religion  of  Protestants"  he  set  aside  ecclesias- 
tical tradition  or  Church  authority  as  grounds  of  faith  in  fovour  of  the 
Bible,  but  only  of  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  the  common  reason  of 
men.  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  most  brilliant  of  English  preachers,  a 
sufferer  like  Chillingworth  on  the  royalist  side  during  the  troubles, 
and  who  was  rewarded  at  the  Restoration  with  the  bishopric  of  Down, 
limited  even  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Reason  was 
the  one  means  which  Taylor  approved  of  in  interpreting  the  Bible; 
but  the  certainty  of  the  conclusions  which  reason  drew  from  the  Bible 
varied,  as  he  held,  with  the  conditions  of  reason  itself.  In  all  but  the 
simplest  truths  of  natural  religion  '*  we  are  not  sure  not  to  be  deceived." 
The  deduction  of  points  of  belief  from  the  words  of  the  Scriptures  was 
attended  with  all  the  uncertainty  and  liability  to  error  which  sprang 
from  the  infinite  variety  of  human  understandings,  the  difficulties  which 
hinder  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  influences  which  divert  the  mind 
from  accepting  or  rightly  estimating  it  It  was  plain  to  a  mind  like 
Chillingworth's  that  this  denial  of  authority,  this  perception  of  the 
imperfection  of  reason  in  the  discovery  of  absolute  truth,  struck  as 
directly  at  the  root  of  Protestant  dogmatism  as  at  the  root  of  Catholic 
infallibility.  "  If  Protestants  are  faulty  in  this  matter  [of  dainuii^ 
authority]  it  is  for  doing  it  too  much  and  not  too  little.  This  pre- 
sumptuous imposing  of  the  senses  of  man  upon  the  words  of  God,  of 
the  special  senses  of  man  upon  the  general  words  of  God,  and  laying 
them  upon  men's  consciences  together  under  the  equal  penalty  of 
death  and  damnation,  this  vain  conceit  that  we  can  spedc  of  the 
things  of  God  better  than  in  the  words  of  God,  this  deifying  our  own 
interpretations  and  tyrannous  enforcing  them  upon  others,  this  re- 
straining of  the  word  of  God  from  that  latitude  and  generality,  and  the 
understandings  of  men  from  that  liberty  wherein  Christ  and  His 
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apostles  left  them,  is  and  hath  been  the  only  foundation  of  all  the 
schisms  of  the  Church,  and  that  which  makes  them  immortal''  In  his 
**  Liberty  of  Prophesying  "  Jeremy  Taylor  pleaded  the  cause  of  tolera- 
tion with  a  weight  of  argument  which  hardly  required  the  triumph  of 
the  Independents  and  the  shock  of  Naseby  to  drive  it  home.  But  the 
freedom  of  conscience  which  the  Independent  founded  on  the  personal 
communion  of  each  soul  with  God,  the  Latitudinarian  founded  on  the 
weakness  of  authority  and  the  imperfection  of  human  reason.  Taylor 
pleads  even  for  the  Anabaptist  and  the  Romanist.  He  only  gives 
place  to  the  action  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  '*  those  religions  whose 
principles  destroy  government,"  and  "those  religions— if  there  be  any 
such — which  teach  ill  life."  Hales  openly  professed  that  he  would 
quit  the  Church  to-morrow  if  it  required  him  to  believe  that  all  that 
dissented  from  it  must  be  damned.  Chill ingworth  denounced  perse- 
cution in  words  of  fire.  "Take  away  this  persecution,  burning, 
cursing,  damning  of  men  for  not  subscribing  the  words  of  men  as  the 
words  of  God :  require  of  Christians  only  to  believe  Christ  and  to  call 
no  man  master  but  Him ;  let  them  leave  claiming  infallibility  that 
have  no  title  to  it,  and  let  them  that  in  their  own  words  disclaim  it, 

disclaim  it  also  in  their  actions Protestants  are  inexcusable  if 

they  do  offer  violence  to  other  men's  consciences."  From  the  denun- 
ciation of  intolerance  the  Latitudinarians  passed  easily  to  the  dream 
of  comprehension  which  had  haunted  every  nobler  soul  since  the 
"  Utopia  "  of  More.  Hales  based  his  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England 
on  the  fact  that  it  was  the  largest  and  the  most  tolerant  Church  in 
Christendom.  Chillingfworth  pointed  out  how  many  obstacles  to  com- 
prehension were  removed  by  such  a  simplification  of  belief  as  flowed 
from  a  rational  theology.  Like  More,  he  asked  for  "  such  an  ordering 
of  the  public  service  of  God  as  that  all  who  believe  the  Scripture  and 
live  according  to  it  might  without  scruple  or  hypocrisy  or  protestation 
in  any  part  join  in  it"  Taylor,  like  Chillingworth,  rested  his  hope  of 
anion  on  the  simplification  of  belief.  He  saw  a  probability  of  error 
in  all  the  creeds  and  confessions  adopted  by  Christian  Churches. 
"Such  bodies  of  confessions  and  articles,"  he  said,  **must  do  much 
hurt"  "He  is  rather  the  schismatic  who  makes  unnecessary  and 
inconvenient  impositions,  than  he  who  disobeys  them  because  he  can- 
not do  otherwise  without  violating  his  conscience."  The  Apostles' 
Creed  in  its  literal  meaning  seemed  to  him  the  one  term  of  Christian 
union  which  the  Church  had  any  right  to  impose.  With  the  Restora- 
tion the  Latitudinarians  came  at  once  to  the  front.  They  were  soon 
distinguished  from  both  Puritans  and  High  Churchmen  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  dogma,  by  their  preference  of  reason  to  tradition  whether  of  the 
Bible  or  the  Church,  by  their  basing  religion  on  a  natural  theology, 
by  their  aiming  at  rightness  of  life  rather  than  at  correctness  of 
opinion,  by  their  advocacy  of  toleration  and  comprehension  as  the 
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grounds  of  Christian  unity.  Chillingworth  and  Taylor  found  suc- 
cessors in  the  restless  good  sense  of  Burnet,  the  enlightened  piety  of 
Tillotson,  and  the  calm  philosophy  of  Bishop  Butler.  Meanwhile 
the  impulse  which  such  men  were  giving  to  religious  speculation 
being  given  to  political  and  social  inquiry  by  a  mind  of  far 
keenness  and  power. 

Bacon's    favourite    secretary   was    Thomas   Hobbes.      ^  He 
beloved  by  his  Lordship,"  Aubrey  tells  us,  ''who  was  wont  to  have 
him  walk  in  his  delicate  groves,  where  he  did  meditate  ;  and  when 
a  notion  darted  into  his  mind,  Mr.  Hobbes  was  presently  to  write  it 
down.     And  his  Lordship  was  wont  to  say  that  he  did  it  better  than 
anyone  else  about  him  ;  for  that  many  times  when  he  read  their  notes 
he  scarce  understood  what  they  writ,  because  they  understood  it  not 
clearly  themselves.''    The  long  life  of  Hobbes  covers  a  memorable 
space  in  our  history.     He  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  victory  over  the 
Armada  ;  he  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  only  nine  years  before  the 
Revolution.    His  ability  soon  made  itself  felt,  and  in  his  earlier  days  he 
was  the  secretary  of  Bacon,  and  the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury.     But  it  was  not  till  the  age  of  fifty-four,  when  he 
withdrew  to  France  on  the  eve  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  that  his  specu- 
lations were  made  known  to  the  world  in  his  treatise  "  De  Cive." 
He  joined  the  exiled  Court  at  Paris,  and  became  mathematical  tutor 
to  Charles  the  Second,  whose  love  and  regard  for  him  seem  to  ha\*e 
been  real  to  the  end.     But  his  post  was  soon  forfeited  by  the  appear- 
ance of  his  "  Leviathan" ;  he  was  forbidden  to  approach  the  Court, 
and  returned  to  England,  where  he  seems  to  have  acquiesced  in  the 
rule  of  Cromwell.     The  Restoration  brought  him  a  pension  ;  but  both 
his  works  were  condemned  by  Parliament,  and  "  Hobbism  "  became, 
ere  he  died,  the  popular  synonym  for  irreligion  and  inmiorality.     Pre- 
judice of  this  kind  sounded  oddly  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  had  laid 
down,  as  the  two  things  necessary  to  salvation,  faith  in  Christ  and 
obedience  to  the  law.     But  the  prejudice  sprang  from  a  true  sense  of 
the  effect  which  the  Hobbist  philosophy  must  necessarily  have  on  the 
current  religion  and  the  current  notions  of  political  and  social  morality. 
Piobbes  was  the  first  great  English  writer  who  dealt  with  the  science 
of  government  from  the  ground,  not  of  tradition,  but  of  reason.    It 
was  in  his  treatment  of  man  in  the  stage  of  human  developement 
which  he  supposed  to  precede  that  of  society  that  he  came  most  roughly 
into  conflict  with  the  accepted  beliefs.     Men,  in  his  theory,  were  by 
nature  equal,  and  their  only  natural  relation  was  a  state  of  war.     It 
was  no  innate  virtue  of  man  himself  which  created  human  society  out 
of  this  chaos  of  warring  strengths.    Hobbes  in  fact  denied  the  existence 
of  the  more  spiritual  sides  of  man's  nature.     His  hard  and  narrow  logic 
dissected  every  human  custom  and  desire,  and  reduced  even  the  most 
sacred  to  demonstrations  of  a  prudent  selfishness.     Friendship  was 
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simi^y  a  sense  of  social  utility  to  one  another.    The  so-called  laws  of 
nature,  such  as  gratitude  or  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  were  in  fact 
contrary  to  the  natural  passions  of  man,  and  powerless  to  restrain 
thenL     Nor  had  religion  rescued  man  by  the  interposition  of  a  Divine 
will.     Nothing  better  illustrates  the  daring  with  which  the  new  scepti- 
cism was  to  break  through  the  theological  traditions  of  the  older 
world  than  the  pitiless  logic  with  which  Hobbes  assailed  the  very 
theory  of  revelation.    '*  To  say  God  hath  spoken  to  man  in  a  dream, 
is  no  more  than  to  say  man  dreamed  that  God  hath  spoken  to  him." 
''To  say  one  hath  seen  a  vision,  or  heard  a  voice,  is  to  say  he  hath 
dreamed  between  sleeping  and  waking."   Religion,  in  fact,  was  nothing 
more  than  '*  the  fear  of  invisible  powers ; "  and  here,  as  in  all  other 
branches  of  human  science,  knowledge  dealt  with  words  and  not 
with  things.     It  was  man  himself  who  for  his  own  profit  created 
society,  by  laying  down  certain  of  his  natural  rights  and  retaining 
only  those  of  self-preservation.    A  Covenant  between  man  and  man 
originally  created  *'  that  great  Leviathan  called  the  Commonwealth  or 
State,  which  is  but  an  artificial  man,  though  of  greater  stature  and 
strength  than  the  natural,  for  whose  protection  and  defence  it  was 
intended."    The  fiction  of  such  an  "  original  contract "  has  long  been 
dismissed  from  political  speculation,  but  its  effect  at  the  time  of  its 
first  appearance  was  immense.     Its  almost  universal  acceptance  put 
an  end  to  the  religious  and  patriarchal  theories  of  society,  on  which 
Kingship  had  till  now  founded  its  claim  of  a  Divine  right  to  authority 
which  no  subject  might  question.     But  if  Hobbes  destroyed  the  old 
ground  of  royal  despotism,  he  laid  a  new  and  a  firmer  one.     To 
create  a  society  at  all,  he  held  that  the  whole  body  of  the  governed 
must  have  resigned  all  rights  save  that  of  self-preservation  into  the 
hands  of  a  single  ruler,  who  was  the  representative  of  all.     Such  a 
ruler  was  absolute,  for  to  make  terms  with  him  implied  a  man  making 
terms  with  himself,    llie  transfer  of  rights  was  inalienable,  and  after 
generations  were  as  much  bound  by  it  as  the  generation  which  made 
the  transfer.    As  the  head  of  the  whole  body,  the  ruler  judged  every 
question,  settled  the  laws  of  civil  justice  or  injustice,  or  decided  between 
religion  and  superstition.  His  was  a  Divine  Right,  and  the  only  Divine 
Right,  because  in  him  were  absorbed  all  the  rights  of  each  of  his  sub- 
jects.    It  was  not  in  any  constitutional  check  that  Hobbes  looked  for 
the  prevention  of  tyranny,  but  in  the  common  education  and  enlighten- 
ment as  to  their  real  end  and  the  best  mode  of  reaching  it  on  the  part 
of  both  subjects  and  Prince.     And  the  real  end  of  both  was  the  weal 
of  the  Conmionwealth  at  large.     It  was  in  laying  boldly  down  this  end 
of  government,  as  well  as  in  the  basis  of  contract  on  which  he  made 
government  repose,  that  Hobbes  really  influenced  all  later  politics. 
Locke,  the  foremost   political  thinker  of  the   Restoration,  derived 
political  authority,  like  Hobbes,  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
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and  adopted  the  common  weal  as  the  end  of  Govenunent.  But  the 
practical  temper  of  the  time  moulded  the  new  theory  into  a  Conn 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  that  given  to  it  by  its  first  invcmor. 
The  political  philosophy  of  Locke  indeed  was  little  more  than  a  fonnal 
statement  of  the  conclusions  which  the  bulk  of  Englishmen  had  drawn 
from  the  great  struggle  of  the  Civil  War.  In  his  theory  the  people 
remain  passively  in  possession  of  the  power  which  they  have  delegated 
to  the  Prince,  and  have  the  right  to  withdraw  it  if  it  be  used  for  pur- 
poses inconsistent  with  the  end  which  society  was  formed  to  promote. 
To  the  origin  of  all  power  in  the  people,  and  the  end  of  all  power  for 
the  people's  good — the  two  great  doctrines  of  Hobbes — Locke  added 
the  right  of  resistance,  the  responsibility  of  princes  to  their  subjects 
for  a  due  execution  of  their  trust,  and  the  supremacy  of  l^slative 
assemblies  as  the  voice  of  the  people  itself.  It  was  in  this  modified 
and  enlarged  form  that  the  new  political  philosophy  found  general 
acceptance  after  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
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Section  II.— The  Restoration.    1660— 1667. 

[Authoritifs. — Clarendon's  detailed  account  of  his  own  ministry  in  his  "Lifc," 
Bishop  Kcnnet's  "  Register,"  and  Burnet's  lively  **  History  of  my  own  Times," 
are  our  principal  sources  of  information.  We  may  add  fragments  of  the  aulo- 
])iography  of  James  the  Second  preserved  in  Macpherson's  "Original  Papers" 
(of  ver^  various  <lejjrecs  of  value.)  For  the  relations  of  the  Church  and  the 
Dissenters,  sec  Neal's  **  History  of  the  Puritans,"  Calamy's  **  Memoirs  of  the 
Injected  Ministers,"  Mr.  Dixon's  **  Life  of  William  Penn,"  Baxter's  "  Auto- 
])iojTraphy,"  and  Bunyan's  account  of  his  sufferings  in  his  various  works.  The 
social  history  of  the  time  is  admirably  given  by  Pepys  in  his  **  Memoirs." 
Throughout  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  "Constitutional 
History"  of  Mr.  Hallam  is  singularly  judicious  and  full  in  its  infonnatioa] 

When  Charles  the  Second  entered  Whitehall,  the  work  of  the  Long 
Parliament  seemed  undone.  Not  only  was  the  Monarchy  restored, 
but  it  was  restored,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
without  written  restriction  or  condition  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
though  with  implied  conditions  on  the  part  of  Charles  himself; 
and  of  the  two  great  influences  which  had  hitherto  served  as 
checks  on  its  power,  the  first,  that  of  Puritanism,  had  become 
hateful  to  the  nation  at  large,  while  the  second,  the  tradition 
of  constitutional  liberty,  was  discredited  by  the  issue  of  the  Civil 
War.  But  amidst  all  the  tumult  of  demonstrative  loyalty  the  great 
"  revolution  of  the  seventeenth  centur>','*  as  it  has  justly  been  styled, 
went  steadily  on.  The  supreme  power  was  gradually  transferred  from 
the  Crown  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Step  by  step,  Parliament  drew 
nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  political  problem  which  had  so  long  foiled 
its  efforts,  the  problem  how  to  make  its  will  the  law  of  administrative 
action  without  itself  undertaking  the  task  of  administration.    It  is  only 
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by  carefully  fining  our  eyes  on  this  transfer  of  power,  and  by  noting  the 
successive  steps  towards  Us  realizatjon,  that  we  can  understand  the 
complex  history  of  Ihe  Kcstoration  and  the  Revolution. 

The  first  acts  of  ilie  new  Government  showed  a  sense  that,  loyal  ns 
was  the  temper  of  the  nation,  its  loyally  was  by  no  means  the  blind 
devotion  of  the  Cavalier.      The  chief  part  in  the  Restoration  had  in 
f^ict  been  played  by  the  Presbyterians  ;  and  the  Presbyterians  were 
still  powerful  from  their  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  magistracy 
and  all  local  authority.    The  first  ministry  which  Charles  I'Cntured  to 
I  bore  on  it   the  marks  of  a  compromise  between  this  powerful 
rty  and  iheir  old  opponents.       Its  most  influential  member  indeed 
~  r  Edward  Hyde,  the  adviser  of  the  King  during  his  exile,  who 
Kin  became  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Lord  Chancellor.      Lord  South- 
snplon,  a  steady  royalist,  accepted  the  post  of  Lord  Treasurer  ;  and 
the  devotion  of  Ormond  was  rewarded  with  adukedom  and  the  dignity 
of  Lord  Steward.     But  the  purely  Parliamentary  interest  was  repre- 
sented by  Monk,  who  remained  Lord -General  of  the  army  with  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Albemarle  ;  and  though  the  King's  brother,  James,  Duke 
of  York,  was  made  Lord  Admiral,  the  administration  of  the  fleet  was 
viitually  in  the  hands  of  one  t^f  Cromwell's  followera,  Mmitiigu,  the 
^_^w  Earl  of  Sandwich.    An  old  Puritan,  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  was  made 
^■Lerd  Privy  Seal      Sir  Ashley  Cooper,  a  leading  member  of  the  same 
^^bny,  was  rewarded  for  his  activity  in  bringing  about  the  Restoration 
^Hprn  by  a  Privy  Councillorship,  and  soon  after  by  a  barony  and  the 
^^ffice  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     Of  the  two  Secretaries  of 
Slate,  the  one,  Nicholas,  was  a  devoted  royalist  ;  the  other,  Morice, 
was  a  steady  Presbyterian.  Of  the  thirty  members  of  the  Privy  Council, 
twelve  had  borne  arms  against  the  King. 

It  was  clear  that  such  a  ministry  was  hardly  likely  to  lend  itself  to  a 
mere  policy  of  reaction,  and  the  temper  of  the  new  Government  there- 
fore fell  fairly  in  with  the  temper  of  the  Convention  when  that  body, 
after  declaring  itself  a  Parliament,  proceeded  to  consider  the  measures 
which  were  requisite  for  a  seitlemeni  of  the  nation.  The  Convention 
had  been  chosen  under  the  ordinances  which  excluded  royalist 
"  Malignants"  from  the  right  of  voting  ;  and  the  bulk  of  its  members 
were  men  of  Presbyterian  sympathies,  loyalist  to  the  core,  hut  as 
averse  to  despotism  as  the  Long  Parliament  itself  In  its  enrller  days 
a  member  who  asserted  that  those  who  had  fought  against  the  King 
were  as  guilty  as  those  who  cut  olf  his  head  was  sternly  rebuked  from 
Ihe  Chair.  The  first  measure  which  was  undertaken  by  the  House, 
the  Bill  of  Indemnity  and  Oblivion  for  all  offences  committed  during 
ihe  recent  troubles,  showed  at  once  the  moderate  character  of  the 
Commons.  In  the  punishment  of  the  Regicides  indeed,  a  Presby- 
n  might  well  be  as  lealous  as  a  Cavalier.  In  spile  of  a  Proclama- 
D  he  had  issued  in  the  first  days  of  his  relum,  in  which  mercy  was 
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virtnaUy  promised  to  ali  the  judges  of  Ihc  late  King  who  surrendered 
themselves  lo  justice,  Charles  pressed  for  revenge  on  those  whom  he 
regarded  as  his  father's  murderers,  and  the  Lords  went  hotly  with  the 
King.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Commons  that  they  steadily  resisted 
the  cry  for  blood.  By  the  original  provisions  of  the  Dill  of  Oblivion 
and  Indemnity  only  seven  of  the  living  regicides  were  excluded  from 
pardon  ;  and  though  the  rise  of  royalist  fervour  during  the  three 
months  in  which  the  bill  was  under  discussion  forced  the  House  iD 
the  end  to  leave  almost  all  to  the  course  of  justice,  the  requirement  of 
a  special  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  execution  of  those  who  had  surren- 
dered under  the  Proclamation  protected  the  lives  of  most  of  them. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  King's  judges  were  in  the  end  arraigned  at  (he 
bar  of  a  court  specially  convened  for  their  trial,  but  only  thirteen  v/en 
executed,  and  only  oiie  of  these.  General  Harrison,  had  played  any 
conspicuous  part  in  the  rebellion.  Twenty  others,  who  had  been  pro- 
what  were  now  called  "  the  troubles  "  of  the  past  twenty 
years,  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  office  under  the  ^tate :  and 
by  an  unjustiliable  clause  which  was  introduced  into  the  Act  before  iti 
final  adoption.  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  General  l.ambert,  though  they  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  King's  death,  were  specially  exempted  from  Ihc 
general  pardon.  In  dealing  with  the  questions  of  property  which  arose 
from  the  confiscations  and  transfers  of  estates  during  the  Civil  Wars 
the  Convention  met  with  greater  difficulties.  No  opposition  was  mftde 
to  the  resumption  of  all  Crown-lands  by  the  State,  but  the  Convention 
desired  to  protect  the  rights  of  those  who  had  purchased  Church  prf>- 
perty,  and  of  those  who  were  in  actual  possession  of  private  estates 
which  had  been  confiscated  by  the  Long  Parliament,  or  by  the  Govern- 
ment which  succeeded  it.  The  bills  however  which  they  prepared  for 
this  purpose  were  delayed  by  the  artifices  of  Hyde  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  session  the  bishops  and  the  evicted  royalists  quietly  re-entered  into 
the  occupation  of  their  old  possessions.  The  royalists  indeed  were 
far  from  being  satisfied  with  this  summary  confiscation.  Fines  and 
sequestrations  had  impoverished  all  the  steady  adherents  of  the  royal 
cause,  and  had  driven  many  of  them  to  forced  sales  of  their  estates ; 
and  a  demand  was  made  for  conipensation  for  their  losses  and  the 
cancelling  of  these  sales.  Without  such  provisions,  said  Ibe  freiuied 
Cavaliers,  the  bill  would  l>e  "a  Bill  of  Indemnity  for  the  King's 
enemies,  and  of  Ubllvion  for  his  friends."  But  here  the  Convention 
stood  firm.  AH  transfers  of  property  by  sale  were  recogniied  as  valid, 
and  all  claims  of  compensation  for  lasses  by  sequestration  were  barred 
by  the  Act.  From  the  settlement  of  the  nation  the  Convention  passed 
to  the  settlement  of  the  relations  between  the  nation  and  the  Crown 
So  far  was  the  constitutional  work  of  the  Lung  Parliament  from  being 
undone,  that  its  more  important  measures  were  silently  accepted  a» 
the  base  of  future  government.      Not  a  voicedemandcd  ihe 
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of  the  Star  Chamber,  or  of  monopolies,  or  of  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission ;  no  one  disputed  the  justice  of  the  condemnation  of  Ship- 
money,  or  the  assertion  of  the  sole  right  of  Parliament  to  grant 
supplies  to  the  Crown.  The  Militia,  indeed,  was  placed  in  the  King's 
hands ;  but  the  army  was  disbanded,  though  Charles  was  permitted 
to  keep  a  few  regiments  for  his  guard.  The  revenue  was  fixed  at 
;£ 1 ,200,000 ;  and  this  sum  was  granted  to  the  King  for  life,  a  grant 
which  might  have  been  perilous  for  freedom  had  not  the  taxes  provided 
to  supply  the  sum  fallen  constantly  below  this  estimate,  while  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Crown,  even  in  time  of  peace,  greatly  exceeded 
it.  But  even  for  this  grant  a  heavy  price  was  exacted.  Though  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  over  lands  held,  as  the  bulk  of  English  estates 
were  held,  in  military  tenure,  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  great  pecuniary 
value,  they  were  indirectly  a  source  of  considerable  power.  The  right 
of  wardship  and  of  marriage,  above  all,  enabled  the  sovereign  to  ex- 
ercise a  galling  pressure  on  every  landed  proprietor  in  his  social  and 
domestic  concerns.  Under  Elizabeth,  the  right  of  wardship  had  been 
used  to  secure  the  education  of  all  Catholic  minors  in  the  Protestant 
faith ;  and  under  James  and  his  successor  the  charge  of  minors  had 
been  granted  to  court  favourites  or  sold  in  open  market  to  the  highest 
bidder.  But  the  real  value  of  these  rights  to  the  Crown  lay  in  the 
political  pressure  which  it  was  able  to  exert  through  them  on  the 
country  gentry.  A  squire  was  naturally  eager  to  buy  the  good  will  of 
a  sovereign  who  might  soon  be  the  guardian  of  his  daughter  and  the 
administrator  of  his  estate.  But  the  same  motives  which  made  the 
Crown  cling  to  this  prerogative  made  the  Parliament  anxious  to  do 
away  with  it.  Its  efforts  to  bring  this  about  under  James  the  First  had 
been  foiled  by  the  King's  stubborn  resistance  ;  but  the  long  interrup- 
tion of  these  rights  diuing  the  wars  made  their  revival  almost  impos- 
sible at  the  Restoration.  One  of  the  first  acts  therefore  of  the 
Convention  was  to  free  the  country  gentry  by  abolishing  the  claims  of 
the  Crown  to  reliefs  and  wardship,  purveyance,  and  pre-emption,  and 
by  the  conversion  of  lands  held  till  then  in  chivalry  into  lands  held  in 
common  socage.  In  lieu  of  his  rights,  Charles  accepted  a  grant  of 
£i€30fioo  2l  year  ;  a  sum  which  it  was  originally  purposed  to  raise  by  a 
tax  on  the  lands  thus  exempted  from  feudal  exactions  ;  but  which  was 
provided  for  in  the  end,  with  less  justice,  by  a  general  excise. 

Successful  as  the  Convention  had  been  in  effecting  the  settlement  of 
political  matters,  it  failed  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the  Church. 
In  his  proclamation  from  Breda  Charles  had  promised  to  respect 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  to  assent  to  any  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
should  be  presented  to  him  for  its  security.  The  Convention  was  in 
the  main  Presbyterian  ;  but  it  soon  became  plain  that  the  continuance 
of  a  purely  Presbyterian  system  was  impossible.  "  The  generality  of 
the  people,"  wrote  Sharpe,  a  shrewd  Scotch  observer,  from  London, 
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"are  doling  after  Prelacj' and  the  Service-book."  The  Convention, 
however,  siill  hoped  for  some  modified  form  of  Episcopalian  govern- 
ment which  would  enable  the  bulk  of  the  Puritan  parly  lo  remain 
within  the  Church.  A  large  part  of  the  exisiing  clergy,  indeed,  were 
Independents,  and  for  these  no  compromise  with  Episcopacy  was 
possible :  but  the  greater  number  were  moderate  Presbyterians,  who 
were  ready  "  for  fear  of  worse  "  to  submit  to  such  a  plan  of  Church 
government  as  Archbishop  Usher  had  proposed,  a  plan  in  which  the 
bishop  was  only  the  president  of  a  diocesan  board  of  presbyters,  and 
to  accept  the  Li'.urgy  with  a  few  amendments  and  the  omission  of  the 
"  superstitious  j.  radices."  It  was  to  a  compromise  of  this  kind  thai  the 
King  himself  leant  at  the  beginning  ;  and  a  royal  declaration  which 
announced  his  approval  of  tbe  Puritan  demands  was  read  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  two  parties,  and  uiih  It  a  petition  from  the  Independents 
praying  for  religious  liberty.  The  King  proposed  lo  grant  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  not  for  the  Independents  only  but  for  all  Christians ; 
but  on  the  point  of  tolerating  the  Catholics,  Churchmen  and  Puritans 
were  at  one,  and  a  bill  which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  to  turn  the  declaration  into  a  law  was 
thrown  out.  A  fresh  conference  was  promised,  but  in  the  absence  of 
any  Parliamentary  action  the  Episcopal  party  boldly  availed  them- 
selves of  iheir  legal  rights.  The  ejected  clergy  who  still  remained 
alive  entered  again  into  their  parsonages,  the  bishops  returned  lo  their 
sees,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention- Parliament  destroyed  the 
last  hope  of  an  ecclesiastical  compromise.  The  tide  of  loyalty  had  in 
fact  been  rising  fast  during  its  session,  and  its  influence  was  already 
seen  in  a  shameful  outrage  wrought  under  the  very  orders  of  the  Con- 
vention itself.  The  bodies  of  Cromwell,  liradshaw,  and  Ireton  were 
torn  from  their  graves  and  hung  on  gibbets  at  Tyburn,  while  those  of 
Pym  and  Blake  were  cast  out  ofWestminster  Abbey  Into  Si.  Margaret's 
churchyard.  But  in  the  elecdons  for  the  new  Parliament  the  teal  for 
Church  and  King  swept  all  hope  of  moderation  and  compromise  before 
It.  "  Malignity  "  had  now  ceased  to  be  a  crime,  and  voters  long  de- 
prived of  the  suffrage,  vicars,  country  gentlemen,  farmers,  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  Catholics,  rushed  again  to  the  poll.  The  Presbyterians 
sank  in  the  Cavalier  Parliament  to  a  handful  of  Hfiy  members.  The 
new  House  of  Commons  was  tnade  up  for  the  most  part  of  young  men, 
of  men,  that  is,  who  hud  but  a.  faint  memory  of  the  Stuart  tyranny  of 
their  childhood,  but  who  had  a  keen  memory  of  living  from  manhood 
beneath  the  tyranny  of  the  Cainm  on  wealth.  Their  very  bearing  was 
that  of  wild  revolt  against  the  Puritan  past  To  a  staid  observer, 
Roger  Pepys,  they  seemed  a  following  of"  the  most  profane,  swearing 
fellows  that  ever  I  heard  In  my  life."  The  zeal  of  the  Parliament  at 
outset,  indeed,  far  outran  that  of  Charles  or  his  ministers.  Tbou^ 
confirmed   the   other   acts  of  the   Convention,  it  could  with  diffi* 
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cuhy  be  brought  to  confinn  the  Act  of  Indemnity.  The  Commons 
pressed  for  the  prosecution  of  Vane.  Vane  was  protected  alike  by 
the  spirit  of  the  law  and  by  the  King's  pledge  to  the  Convention  that, 
even  if  convicted  of  treason,  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  brought  to 
the  block.  But  he  was  now  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  treason 
against  a  King  ''kept  out  of  his  royal  authority  by  traitors  and  rebels," 
and  his  spirited  defence  served  as  an  excuse  for  his  execution.  ''He 
is  too  dangerous  a  man  to  let  live,"  Charles  wrote  with  characteristic 
coolness,  "  if  we  can  sifely  put  him  out  of  the  way.''  But  the  new 
members  were  yet  better  churchmen  than  loyalists.  A  common 
suffering  had  thrown  the  squires  and  the  Episcopalian  clergy  together, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  the  Reformation  the  English  gentry  were 
ardent  not  lor  King  only,  but  for  Church  and  King.  At  the  opening  of 
their  session  the  Commons  ordered  every  member  to  receive  the 
communion,  and  the  League  and  Covenant  to  be  solemnly  burnt  by 
the  conmion  hangman  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  bill  excluding 
bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords  was  repealed.  The  conference  at 
the  Savoy  between  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  broke  up  in 
anger,  and  the  few  alterations  made  in  the  Liturgy  were  made  with 
a  view  to  disgust  rather  than  to  conciliate  the  Puritan  party. 

The  temper  of  the  new  Parliament,  however,  was  not  a  mere  temper 
of  revenge.  Its  wish  was  to  restore  the  constitutional  system  which 
the  civil  war  had  violently  interrupted,  and  the  royalists  were  led  by 
the  most  active  of  the  constitutional  loyalists  who  had  followed  Falk- 
land in  1642,  Hyde,  now  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
Parliament  and  the  Church  were  in  his  conception  essential  parts  of  the 
system  of  English  government,  through  which  the  power  of  the  Crown 
was  to  be  exercized ;  and  under  his  guidance  Parliament  turned  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  principle  of  uniformity  in  Church  as  well  as  in  State 
on  which  the  minister  was  resolved.  The  chief  obstacle  to  such  a  policy 
lay  in  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  strongholds  of  this  party  were  in  the 
corporations  of  the  boroughs,  which  practically  returned  the  borough 
members.  An  attempt  was  made  to  drive  the  Presbyterians  from 
municipal  posts  by  a  severe  Corporation  Act,  which  required  a  re- 
ception of  the  Communion  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  a  renunciation  of  the  League  and  Covenant,  and  a  declaration 
that  it  was  unlawful  on  any  grounds  to  take  up  arms  against  the  King, 
before  admission  to  municipal  offices.  A  more  deadly  blow  was  dealt 
at  the  Puritans  in  the  renewal  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Not  only 
was  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  the  Prayer-book  only,  enforced 
in  all  public  worship,  but  an  unfeigned  consent  and  assent  was  de- 
manded from  every  minister  of  the  Church  to  all  which  was  contained 
in  it ;  while,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Reformation,  all  orders  save 
those  conferred  by  the  hands  of  bishops  were  legally  disallowed.  The 
declaration  exacted  from  corporations  was  exacted  from  the  clergy, 
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and  a  pledge  was  required  that  they  would  seek  to  make  no  change  in 
Church  or  State.  It  was  in  vain  that  Ashley  opposed  the  bill  fieredy 
in  the  Lords,  that  the  peers  pleaded  for  pensions  to  the  ejected  miniatas 
and  for  the  exemption  of  schoolmasters  from  the  necessity  of  snbtcrip- 
tion,  and  that  even  Clarendon,  who  felt  that  the  King's  word  was  at 
stake,  pressed  for  the  insertion  of  clauses  enabling  the  Crown  to  grant 
dispensations  from  its  provisions.  Every  suggestion  of  compromise  was 
rejected  by  the  Commons ;  and  Charles  at  last  assented  to  the  bill,  while 
he  promised  to  suspend  its  execution  by  the  exercize  of  his  prerogative. 
The  Anglican  Parliament  however  was  resolute  to  enforce  the  law ; 
and  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  last  day  allowed  for  compliance  with 
its  requirements,  nearly  two  thousand  rectors  and  vicars,  or  about  a 
fifth  of  the  English  clergy,  were  driven  from  their  parishes  as  Noncon- 
formists. No  such  sweeping  alteration  in  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
Church  had  ever  been  seen  before.  The  changes  of  the  Relbnnatioo 
had  been  brought  about  with  little  change  in  the  clergy  itsel£  Even 
the  severities  of  the  High  Commission  under  Elizabeth  ended  in  the 
expulsion  of  a  few  hundreds.  If  Laud  had  gone  zealously  to  work  in 
emptying  Puritan  pulpits,  his  zeal  had  been  to  a  great  extent  foiled 
by  the  restrictions  of  the  law  and  by  the  growth  of  Puritan  sentiment 
in  the  clergy  as  a  whole.  A  far  wider  change  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  Civil  War  ;  but  the  change  had  been  g^radual,  and  had  osten- 
sibly been  wrought  for  the  most  part  on  political  or  moral  rather  than 
on  religious  grounds.  The  parsons  expelled  were  expelled  as  **  malig- 
nants  "  or  as  unfitted  for  their  office  by  idleness  or  vice  or  inability  to 
preach.  But  the  change  wrought  by  St  Bartholomew's  day  was  a 
distinctly  religious  change,  and  it  was  a  change  which  in  its  sudden- 
ness and  completeness  stood  utterly  alone.  The  rectors  and  vicars  who 
were  driven  out  were  the  most  learned  and  the  most  active  of  their 
order.  The  bulk  of  the  great  livings  throughout  the  country  were  in 
their  hands.  They  stood  at  the  head  of  the  London  clergy,  as  the 
London  clergy  stood  in  general  repute  at  the  head  of  their  class 
throughout  England.  They  occupied  the  higher  posts  at  the  two 
Universities.  No  English  divine,  save  Jeremy  Taylor,  rivalled  Howe 
as  a  preacher.  No  parson  was  so  renowned  a  controversialist,  or  so 
indefatigable  a  parish  priest,  as  Baxter.  And  behind  these  men  stood 
a  fifth  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  men  whose  zeal  and  labour  had 
diffused  throughout  the  country  a  greater  appearance  of  piety  and 
religion  than  it  had  ever  displayed  before.  But  the  expulsion  of  these 
men  was  far  more  to  the  Church  of  England  than  the  loss  of  their 
individual  services.  It  was  the  definite  expulsion  of  a  great  party 
which  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  had  played  the  most  active 
and  popular  part  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  It  was  the  close  of  an 
effort  which  had  been  going  on  ever  since  Elizabeth's  accession  to 
bring  the  English  Communion  into  closer  relations  with  the  Refonned 
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Communions  of  the  Continent,  and  into  greater  harmony  with  the 
religious  instincts  of  the  nation  at  large.  The  Church  of  England 
stood  from  that  moment  isolated  and  alone  among  all  the  Churches  of 
the  Christian  world.  The  Reformation  had  severed  it  irretrievably 
from  those  which  still  clung  to  the  obedience  of  the  Papacy.  By  its 
rejection  of  all  but  episcopal  orders,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  severed  it 
as  irretrievably  from  the  general  body  of  the  Protestant  Churches, 
whether  Lutheran  or  Reformed.  And  while  thus  cut  off  from  all 
healthy  religious  communion  with  the  world  without,  it  sank  into 
immobility  within.  With  the  expulsion  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  all 
change,  all  efforts  after  reform,  all  national  developement,  suddenly 
stopped.  From  that  time  to  this  the  Episcopal  Church  has  been 
unable  to  meet  the  varying  spiritual  needs  of  its  adherents  by  any 
modification  of  its  government  or  its  worship.  It  stands  alone  among 
all  the  religious  bodies  of  Western  Christendom  in  its  failure  through 
two  hundred  years  to  devise  a  single  new  service  of  prayer  or  of  praise. 
But  if  the  issues  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  have  been  harmful  to  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  English  Church,  they  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty.  At  the  Restora- 
tion religious  freedom  seemed  again  to  have  been  lost.  Only  the 
Independents  and  a  few  despised  sects,  such  as  the  Quakers,  upheld 
the  right  of  every  man  to  worship  God  according  to  the  bidding  of  his 
own  conscience.  The  bulk  of  the  Puritan  party,  with  the  Presbyterians 
at  its  head,  was  at  one  with  its  opponents  in  desiring  a  uniformity  of 
worship,  if  not  of  belief,  throughout  the  land  ;  and,  had  the  two  great 
parties  within  the  Church  held  together,  their  weight  would  have  been 
almost  irresistible.  Fortunately  the  great  severance  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day  drove  out  the  Presbyterians  from  the  Church  to  which  they 
clung,  and  forced  them  into  a  general  union  with  sects  which  they  had 
hated  till  then  almost  as  bitterly  as  the  bishops  themselves.  A  common 
sufiering  soon  blended  the  Nonconformists  into  one.  Persecution 
broke  down  before  the  numbers,  the  wealth,  and  the  political  weight  of 
the  new  sectarians  ;  and  the  Church,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
found  itself  confronted  with  an  organized  body  of  Dissenters  without 
its  pale.  The  impossibility  of  crushing  such  a  body  as  this  wrested 
from  English  statesmen  the  first  legal  recognition  of  freedom  of 
worship  in  the  Toleration  Act ;  their  rapid  growth  in  later  times  has 
by  degrees  stripped  the  Church  of  almost  all  the  exclusive  privileges 
which  it  enjoyed  as  a  religious  body,  and  now  threatens  what  remains 
of  its  official  connexion  with  the  State.  With  these  remoter  conse- 
quences however  we  are  not  as  yet  concerned.  It  is  enough  to  note 
here  that  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Puritan 
clergy  a  new  element  in  our  religious  and  political  history,  the  element 
of  Dissent,  the  influence  of  the  Nonconfonnist  churches,  comes  first 
into  play. 
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The  sudden  oulbrealc  and  violence  of  ihe  persectilion  turned  ihe 
disappointment  of  the  Presbyterians  into  despair.  Many  were  for 
retiring  lo  Holland,  others  proposed  flight  to  New  ICngland  and  Ihe 
American  colonies.  Charles  however  was  anxious  to  use  the  strife 
between  the  two  great  bodies  of  Protestants  so  as  to  secure  tolcnuion 
for  the  Catholics,  and  revive  a.t  the  same  time  his  prerogative  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  execution  of  laws  ;  and  fresh  hopes  of  protection  were 
raised  by  a  royal  proclamation,  which  e.ipressed  the  King's  resolve  to 
exempt  from  thw  penalties  of  the  Act,  "  those  who,  living  peaceaUy,  da 
not  confiirm  themselves  [hereunto,  through  scruple  and  tenderness  of 
mi^^ded  conscience,  but  modestly  and  without  scandal  perform  their 
devotions  in  their  own  way."  A  bill  introduced  in  [663,  inredemptionof 
a  pledge  in  the  declaration  itseif,  gave  Charles  the  power  to  dispense,  not 
only  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  but  with  the  penalties 
provided  by  all  laws  which  enforced  religious  conformity,  or  which  im- 
posed religious  tests.  But  if  the  Presbyterian  leaders  in  thecouncilhad 
stooped  to  accept  the  aid  of  the  declaration,  the  bulk  of  the  Dissidents 
had  no  mind  to  have  their  grievances  used  as  a  means  of  procuring  by 
a  side  wind  toleration  for  RomanCalholics,  or  of  building  op  again  that 
dispensing  power  which  the  civil  wars  had  thrown  down.  The  Church' 
men,  too,  whose  hatred  for  the  Dissidents  had  been  embittered  by 
suspicions  of  a  secret  league  between  the  Dissidents  uid  the  Catholics 
in  which  the  King  was  taking  part,  were  resolute  in  upposii ion.  The 
Houses  therefore  struck  siniultaneously  at  both  their  opponents.  They 
forced  Charles  by  an  address  to  withdraw  his  pledge  of  toleration. 
They  then  extorted  from  him  a  proclamation  for  the  banishment  of  kII 
Catholic  priests,  and  followed  this  up  by  a  Conventicle  Act,  which 
punished  with  line,  imprisonment,  and  transportation  on  a  third  offence 
all  pCTsons  who  met  in  grea.ter  number  than  five  for  any  religious 
worship  save  that  of  the  Common  Prayer  :  while  return,  or  escape 
from  banishment  was  punished  by  death.  The  Five  Mile  Act,  a  year 
later,  completed  the  code  of  persecution.  By  its  provisions,  every 
clergyman  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
called  on  to  swear  that  he  held  it  unlawful  under  any  pretext  lo  lake 
arms  against  the  King,  and  that  he  would  at  no  time  "endeavour 
alteration  of  government  in  Church  and  Slate."  In  case  of  refusal, 
was  forbidden  lo  go  within  five  miles  of  any  borough,  or  of  any  place' 
where  he  had  been  wont  lo  minister.  As  the  main  body  of  the  Non- 
conformists belonged  to  the  cliy  and  trading  classes,  the  effect  of  this 
measure  was  lo  rob  them  of  any  religious  teaching  at  all.  A  motion  tD 
impose  the  oath  of  the  Five  Mile  Act  on  every  person  in  the  nation 
rejected  in  the  same  session  by  a  majority  of  only  six.  The  sufferings  1 
the  Nonconformists  indeed  could  hardly  fail  to  tell  on  the  synip4thi 
of  the  people.  The  thirst  for  revcnjje,  which  had  been  roused  by  tl 
violence  ol  the  Presbyterians  in  iheir  hour  of  triumph,  was  salisfiod  ' 
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tfadr  humiliation  in  the  hour  of  defeat.  The  sight  of  pious  and  learned 
clergymen  driven  from  their  homes  and  their  flocks,  of  religious  meet- 
ings broken  up  by  the  constables,  of  preachers  set  side  by  side  with 
thieves  and  outcasts  in  the  dock,  of  gaols  crammed  with  honest 
enthusiasts  whose  piety  was  their  only  crime,  pleaded  more  eloquently 
for  toleration  than  all  the  reasoning  in  the  world.  We  have  a  clue  to 
the  extent  of  the  persecution  from  what  we  know  to  have  been  its  effect 
on  a  single  sect.  The  Quakers  had  excited  alarm  by  their  extravagances 
of  manner,  their  refusal  to  bear  arms  or  to  take  oaths ;  and  a  special 
Act  was  passed  for  their  repression.  They  were  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  Nonconformist  bodies,  but  more  than  four  thousand  were  soon  in 
prison,  and  of  these  five  hundred  were  imprisoned  in  London  alone. 
The  King's  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  twelve  years  later,  set  free 
twelve  hundred  Quakers  who  had  found  their  way  to  the  gaols.  Of 
the  sufferings  of  the  expelled  clergy  one  of  their  own  number,  Richard 
Baxter,  has  given  us  an  account.  **  Many  hundreds  of  them,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  had  neither  house  nor  bread. .  . .  Their  congrega- 
tions had  enough  to  do,  besides  a  small  maintenance,  to  help  them  out 
of  prisons,  or  to  maintain  them  there.  Though  they  were  as  frugal  as 
possible  they  could  hardly  live  ;  some  lived  on  little  more  than  brown 
bread  and  water,  many  had  but  eight  or  ten  pounds  a  year  to  maintain 
a  family,  so  that  a  piece  of  flesh  has  not  come  to  one  of  their  tables  in 
six  weeks*  time ;  their  allowance  could  scarce  afford  them  bread  and 
cheese.  One  went  to  plow  six  days  and  preached  on  the  Lord's  Day. 
Another  was  forced  to  cut  tobacco  for  a  livelihood."  But  poverty  w^as 
the  least  of  their  sufferings.  They  were  jeered  at  by  the  players.  They 
were  hooted  through  the  streets  by  the  mob.  ^'  Many  of  the  ministers, 
being  afraid  to  lay  down  their  ministry  after  they  had  been  ordained  to 
it,  preached  to  such  as  would  hear  them  in  fields  and  private  houses, 
till  they  were  apprehended  and  cast  into  gaols,  where  many  of  them 
perished."  They  were  excommunicated  in  the  Bishops'  Court,  or 
fined  for  non-attendance  at  church ;  and  a  crowd  of  informers  grew 
up  who  made  a  trade  of  detecting  the  meetings  they  held  at  midnight. 
^leyn,  the  author  of  the  well-known  "Alarm  to  the  Unconverted,*' 
died  at  thirty-six  from  the  sufferings  he  endured  in  Taunton  Gaol. 
Vavasour  Powell,  the  aposUe  of  Wales,  spent  the  eleven  years  which 
followed  the  Restoration  in  prisons  at  Shrewsbury,  Southsea,  and 
Cardiff,  till  he  perished  in  the  Fleet.  John  Bunyan  was  for  twelve 
years  a  prisoner  at  Bedford. 

We  have  already  seen  the  atmosphere  of  excited  feeling  in  which 
the  youth  of  Bunyan  had  been  spent.  From  his  childhood  he  heard 
heavenly  voices,  and  saw  visions  of  heaven  ;  from  his  childhood,  too, 
he  had  been  wn^sUing  with  an  overpowering  sense  of  sin,  which  sick- 
ness and  repeated  escapes  from  death  did  much  as  he  grew  up  to 
deepen.   But  in  spite  o(  his  self-reproaches  his  life  was  a  religious  one ; 
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and  the  purity  and  sobriety  of  his  youth  was  shown  by  his  mdmissioii 
at  seventeen  into  the  ranks  of  the  "  New  Model"  Two  yean  later 
the  war  was  over,  and  Bunyan  though  hardly  twenty  found  himielf 
married  to  a  "  godly "  wife,  as  young  and  penniless  as  himsdC  So 
poor  were  the  young  couple  that  they  could  scarce  muster  a  spoon 
and  a  plate  between  them  ;  and  the  poverty  of  their  home  deepened, 
perhaps,  the  gloom  of  the  young  tinker's  restlessness  and  religioos 
depression.  His  wife  did  what  she  could  to  comfort  him,  teaching 
him  again  to  read  and  write,  for  he  had  forgotten  his  school-learning, 
and  reading  with  him  in  two  little  *'  godly*'  books  which  formed  his 
library.  But  the  darkness  only  gathered  the  thicker  round  his  ima- 
ginative soul.  '*  I  walked,"  he  tells  us  of  this  time,  *'  to  a  neighbouring 
town  ;  and  sate  down  upon  a  settle  in  the  street,  and  fell  into  a  very 
deep  pause  about  the  most  fearful  state  my  sin  had  brought  me  to ; 
and  after  long  musing  I  lifted  up  my  head  ;  bat  methought  1  saw  as 
if  the  sun  that  shineth  in  the  heavens  did  grudge  to  give  me  ligiit ; 
and  as  if  the  very  stones  in  the  street  and  tiles  upon  the  houses  did 
band  themselves  against  me.  Methought  that  they  all  combined 
together  to  banish  me  out  of  the  world.  I  was  abhorred  of  them,  and 
wept  to  dwell  among  them,  because  I  had  sinned  against  the  Saviour. 
Oh,  how  happy  now  was  every  creature  over  I !  for  they  stood  fast  and 
kept  their  station.  But  I  was  gone  and  lost."  At  last,  after  more  than 
two  years  of  this  struggle,  the  darkness  broke.  Bunyan  felt  himself 
''  converted,"  and  freed  from  the  burthen  of  his  sin.  He  joined  1 
Baptist  church  at  Bedford,  and  a  few  years  later  he  became  famous  as 
a  preacher.  As  he  held  no  formal  post  of  minister  in  the  congregation, 
his  preaching  even  under  the  Protectorate  was  illegal  and  ''gave  great 
otTence,"  he  tells  us,  *'  to  the  doctors  and  priests  of  that  county,"  but 
he  persisted  with  little  real  molestation  until  the  Restoration.  Six 
months  however  after  the  King's  return  he  was  committed  to  Bedford 
(taol  on  a  charge  of  preaching  in  unlicensed  conventicles  ;  and  his 
refusal  to  promise  to  abstain  firom  preaching  kept  him  there  twelve 
years.  The  gaol  was  crowded  with  prisoners  like  himself,  and  amongst 
them  he  continued  his  ministry,  supporting  himself  by  making  tagged 
thread  laces,  and  finding  some  comfort  in  the  Bible,  the  '*  Book  of 
Martyrs,"  and  the  writing  materials  which  he  was  suffered  to  have 
with  him  in  his  prison.  But  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  his  age  was 
thirty-two  when  he  was  imprisoned  ;  and  the  inactivity  and  severance 
from  his  wife  and  little  children  was  hard  to  bear.  '*  The  parting  with 
my  wife  and  pooi  children,"  he  says  in  words  of  simple  pathos,  **  hath 
often  been  to  me  in  this  place  as  the  pulling  of  the  flesh  from  the 
bones,  and  that  not  only  because  I  am  somewhat  too  fond  of  thoie 
great  mercies,  but  also  because  I  should  have  often  brought  to  my  mind 
the  many  hardships,  miseries,  and  wants  that  my  poor  family  was  like 
to  meet  with  should  I  be  taken  from  them,  especially  my  poor  blind 
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child,  who  lay  nearer  to  my  heart  than  all  besides.  Oh,  the  thoughts 
of  the  hardships  I  thought  my  poor  blind  one  might  go  under  would 
break  my  heart  to  pieces.  *  Poor  child/  thought  I,  *  what  sorrow  art 
thou  like  to  have  for  thy  portion  in  this  world  !  Thou  must  be  beaten, 
must  beg,  suffer  hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and  a  thousand  calamities, 
though  I  cannot  now  endure  the  wind  should  blow  upon  thee.'  **  But 
sufiering  could  not  break  his  purpose,  and  Bunyan  found  compensation 
for  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  prison  in  the  wonderful  activity  of  his 
pen.  Tracts,  controversial  treatises,  poems,  meditations,  his  "  Grace 
Abounding,"  and  his  "Holy  City,"  followed  each  other  in  quick 
succession.  It  was  in  his  gaol  that  he  wrote  the  first  and  greatest 
part  of  his  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  Its  publication  was  the  earliest 
result  of  his  deliverance  at  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  the 
popularity  which  it  enjoyed  from  the  first  proves  that  the  religious 
sympathies  of  the  English  people  were  still  mainly  Puritan.  Before 
Bunyan's  death  in  1688  ten  editions  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  had 
already  been  sold  ;  and  though  even  Cowper  hardly  dared  to  quote  it 
a  century  later  for  fear  of  moving  a  smile  in  the  polite  world  about 
him  its  favour  among  the  middle  classes  and  the  poor  has  grown 
steadily  from  its  author's  day  to  our  own.  It  is  now  the  most  popular 
and  the  most  widely  known  of  all  English  books.  In  none  do  we  see 
more  clearly  the  new  imaginative  force  which  had  been  given  to  the 
common  life  of  Englishmen  by  their  study  of  the  Bible.  Its  English 
is  the  simplest  and  the  homeliest  English  which  has  ever  been  used 
by  any  great  English  writer  ;  but  it  is  the  English  of  the  Bible.  The 
images  of  the  *'  Pilgrim's  Progress "  are  the  images  of  prophet  and 
evangelist ;  it  borrows  for  its  tenderer  outbursts  the  very  verse  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  and  pictures  the  Heavenly  City  in  the  words  of  the 
Apocalypse.  But  so  completely  has  the  Bible  become  Bunyan's  life 
that  one  feels  its  phrases  as  the  natural  expression  of  his  thoughts. 
He  has  lived  in  the  Bible  till  its  words  have  become  his  own.  He 
has  lived  among  its  visions  and  voices  of  heaven  till  all  sense  of 
possible  unreality  has  died  away.  He  tells  his  tale  with  such  a  perfect 
naturalness  that  allegories  become  living  things,  that  the  Slough  of 
Despond  and  Doubting  Castle  are  as  real  to  us  as  places  we  see  every 
day,  that  we  know  Mr.  Legality  and  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  as  if  we 
had  met  them  in  the  street  It  is  in  this  amazing  reality  of  impersona- 
tion that  Bunyan's  imaginative  genius  specially  displays  itself.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  his  only  excellence.  In  its  range,  in  its  direct- 
ness, in  its  simple  grace,  in  the  ease  with  which  it  changes  from  lively 
dialogue  to  dramatic  action,  from  simple  pathos  to  passionate  earnest- 
ness, in  the  subtle  and  delicate  fancy  which  often  suffuses  its  childlike 
words,  in  its  playful  humour,  its  bold  character-painting,  in  the  even 
and  balanced  power  which  passes  without  effort  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  to  the  land  "  where  the  Shining  Ones  commonly 
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walked,  because  it  was  on  the  borders  of  heaven,"  in  its  sunny  kindli- 
ness unbroken  by  one  bitter  word,  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  is imong 
the  noblest  of  English  poems.  For  if  Puritanism  had  first  discovered 
the  poetry  which  contact  with  the  spiritual  world  awakes  in  the 
meanest  soul,  Bunyan  was  the  first  of  the  Puritans  who  revealed  this 
poetry  to  the  outer  world.  The  journey  of  Christian  from  the  City  of 
Destruction  to  the  Heavenly  City  is  simply  a  record  of  the  life  of  sucli 
a  Puritan  as  Bunyan  himself,  seen  through  an  imaginative  haxe  of 
spiritual  idealism  in  which  its  commonest  incidents  are  heightened  and 
glorified.  He  is  himself  the  pilgrim  who  flies  from  the  City  of  Destruc- 
tion, who  climbs  the  hill  Difficulty,  who  faces  Apollyon,  who  sees  his 
loved  ones  cross  the  river  of  Death  towards  the  Heavenly  City,  and 
how,  because  "  the  hill  on  which  the  City  was  framed  was  higher  than 
the  clouds,  they  therefore  went  up  through  the  region  of  the  air, 
sweetly  talking  as  they  went." 

The  success,  however,  of  the  system  of  religious  repression  rested 
mainly  on  the  maintenance  of  peace  ;  and  while  Bunyan  was  lying  in 
Bedford  Gaol,  and  the  Church  was  carrying  on  its  bitter  persecution 
of  the  Nonconformists,  England  was  plunging  into  a  series  of  bitter 
humiliations  and  losses  abroad.  The  old  commercial  jealousy  between 
the  Dutch  and  English,  which  had  been  lulled  by  a  formal  treaty  in 
1662,  but  which  still  lived  on  in  petty  squabbles  at  sea,  was  embittered 
by  the  cession  of  Bombay — a  port  which  gave  England  an  entry  into 
the  profitable  trade  with  India — and  by  the  establishment  of  a  West 
Indian  Company  in  London  which  opened  a  traffic  with  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa.  The  quarrel  was  fanned  into  a  war.  Parliament  voted  a 
lar^e  supply  unanimously  ;  and  the  King  was  won  by  hopes  of  the  ruin 
of  the  Dutch  presbyterian  and  republican  government, and  by  his  resent- 
ment at  the  insults  he  had  suffered  from  Holland  in  his  exile.  The  war  at 
sea  which  followed  was  a  war  of  giants.  An  obstinate  battle  off  Lowestoft 
ended  in  a  victory  for  the  English  fleet ;  but  in  an  encounter  the  next 
year  with  De  Ruyter  off  the  North  Foreland  Monk  and  his  fleet  after 
two  day's  fighting  were  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  arrival  di 
Prince  Rupert.  The  dogged  admiral  renewed  the  fight,  but  the  combat 
again  ended  in  De  Ruyter's  favour  and  the  English  took  refuge  in  the 
Thames.  Their  fleet  was  indeed  ruined,  but  the  losses  of  the  enemy 
had  been  hardly  less.  "  English  sailors  may  be  killed,"  said  De  Witt, 
"  but  they  cannot  be  conquered  ;  '*  and  the  saying  was  as  true  of  one 
side  as  the  other.  A  third  battle,  as  hard -fought  as  its  predecessors, 
ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  English,  and  their  fleet  sailed  along  the 
coast  of  Holland,  burning  ships  and  towns.  But  Holland  was  as  un- 
conquerable as  England  herself,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  was  soon  again 
refitted  and  was  joined  in  the  Channel  by  the  French.  Meanwhile, 
calamity  at  home  was  added  to  the  sufferings  of  the  war.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year  a  hundred  thousand  Londoners  had  died  in  six  months  of 
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the  Plague  which  broke  out  in  the  crowded  streets  of  the  capital ;  and 
the  Plague  was  followed  now  by  a  fire,  which,  beginning  in  the  heart 
of  London,  reduced  the  whole  city  to  ashes  from  the  Tower  to  the 
Temple.  Thirteen  hundred  houses  and  ninety  churches  were 
destroyed.  The  loss  of  merchandise  and  property  was  beyond  count. 
The  Treasury  was  empty,  and  neither  ships  nor  forts  were  manned 
when  the  Dutch  fleet  appeared  at  the  Nore,  advanced  unopposed  up 
the  Thames  to  Gravesend,  forced  the  boom  which  protected  the 
Medway,  burned  three  men-of-war  which  lay  anchored  in  the  river, 
and  withdrew  only  to  sail  proudly  along  the  coast,  the  masters  of  the 
Channel 
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[Auihorities, — To  the  authorities  already  mentioned,  we  may  add  the  Memoirs 
of  Sir  William  Temple,  with  Lord  Macaulay's  well-known  Essay  on  that  states- 
man, Reresby*s  Memoirs,  and  the  works  of  Andrew  Marvell.  The  **  Memoirs 
of  the  Count  de  Grammont,"  by  Anthony  Hamilton,  give  a  witty  and  amusing 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  court.  Lingard  becomes  important  from  the  original 
materials  he  has  used,  and  from  his  clear  and  dispassionate  statement  of  the 
Catholic  side  of  the  question.  Rankc's  '* History  of  the  XVII.  Century" 
throws  great  light  on  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  later  Stuart  reigns  ;  on  in- 
ternal and  constitutional  points  he  is  dispassionate  but  of  less  value.  Dalrymple, 
in  his  "  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland/'  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
real  secret  of  the  negotiations  with  France ;  but  all  previous  researches  have 
been  superseded  by  those  of  M.  Mignet,  whose  '*  Ncgociations  relatives  k  la 
Succession  d'Espagne"  is  indispensable  for  a  knowledge  of  the  time.] 

The  thunder  of  the  Dutch  guns  in  the  Medway  and  the  Thames 
woke  England  to  a  bitter  sense  of  its  degradation.  The  dream  of 
loyalty  was  over.  "  Everybody  now-a-days,"  Pepys  tells  us,  "  reflect 
upon  Oliver  and  conmiend  him,  what  brave  things  he  did,  and  made 
all  the  neighbour  princes  fear  him.**  But  Oliver's  successor  was  coolly 
watching  this  shame  and  discontent  of  his  people  with  the  one  aim  of 
turning  it  to  his  own  advantage.  To  Charles  the  Second  the  degrada- 
tion of  England  was  only  a  move  in  the  political  game  which  he  was 
playing,  a  game  played  with  so  consummate  a  secrecy  and  skill  that  it 
deceived  not  only  the  closest  observers  of  his  own  day  but  still  mis- 
leads historians  of  ours.  What  his  subjects  saw  in  their  King  was  a 
pleasant,  brown-faced  gentleman  playing  with  his  spaniels,  or  drawing 
caricatures  of  his  ministers,  or  flinging  cakes  to  the  water-fowl  in  the 
park.  To  all  outer  seeming  Charles  was  the  most  consummate  of 
idlers.  "  He  delighted,**  says  one  of  his  courtiers,  "  in  a  bewitching 
kind  of  pleasure  called  sauntering.**  The  business-like  Pepys  soon 
discovered  that ''  the  King  do  mind  nothing  but  pleasures,  and  hates 
the  very  sight  or  thoughts  of  business."  He  only  laughed  when  Tom 
Killigrew  frankly  told  him  that  badly  as  things  were  going  there  was 
one  man  whose  industry  could  soon  set  them  right,  ^^  and  this  is  one 
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Charles  Stuart,  who  now  spends  his  time  in  using  his  lips  about  the 
Court,  and  hath  no  other  employment"    That  Charles  had  great 
natural  parts   no  one  doubted.     In  his  earlier  days  of  defeat  and 
danger  he  showed  a  cool  courage  and  presence  of  mind  which  never 
failed  him  in  the  many  perilous  moments  of  his  reign.     His  temper 
was  pleasant  and  social,  his  manners  perfect,  and  there  was  a  care- 
less freedom  and  courtesy  in  his  address  which  won  over  everybody 
who  came  into  his  presence.  His  education  indeed  had  been  so  grossly 
neglected  that  he  could  hardly  read  a  plain  Latin  book  ;  but  his 
natural  quickness  and  intelligence  showed  itself  in   his   pursuit  of 
chymistry  and  anatomy,  and  in  the  interest  he  showed  in  the  scientific 
inquiries  of  the  Royal  Society.      Like  Peter  the  Great  his  favourite 
study  was  that  of  naval  architecture,  and  he  piqued  himself  on  being  a 
clever  ship-builder.  He  had  some  little  love  too  for  art  and  poetry,  and 
a  taste  for  music.     But  his  shrewdness  and  vivacity  showed  itself  most 
in  his  endless  talk.      He  was  fond  of  telling  stories,  and  he  told  them 
with  a  good  deal   of  grace  and  humour.     His  humour  indeed  never 
forsook  him:    even  on  his  death-bed    he    turned    to   the   weeping 
courtiers  around  and  whispered  an  apology  for   having  been  so  un- 
conscionable a  time  in  dying.     He  held  his  own  fairly  with  the  wits  of 
his  Court,  and  bandied  repartees  on  equal   terms   with  Sedley  or 
Buckingham.      Even  Rochester  in  his  merciless  epigram  was  forced 
to  own  that  Charles  '^  never  said  a  foolish  thing."     He  had  inherited 
in  fact  his  grandfather's  gift  of  pithy  sayings,  and  his  habitual  irony 
often  gave  an  amusing  turn  to  them.     When  his  brother,  the  most  un- 
popular man  in  England,  solemnly  warned  him  of  plots  against  his 
life,  Charles  laughingly  bade  him    set   all  fear  aside.     "  They  will 
never  kill  me,  James,"  he  said,  "  to  make  you  king.'*     But  courage  and 
wit  and  ability  seemed  to  have  been  bestowed  on  him  in  vain.  Charles 
hated  business.    He  gave  to  outer  observers  no  sig^  of  ambition.  The 
one  thing  he  seemed  in  earnest  about  was  sensual  pleasure,  and  he 
took  his  pleasure  with  a  cynical  shamelessness  which  roused  the  dis- 
gust even  of  his  shameless  courtiers.      Mistress  followed  mistress, 
and  the  guilt  of  a  troop  of  profligate   women  was  blazoned  to  the 
world  by  the  gift  of  titles  and  estates.     The  royal  bastards  were  set 
amongst  English  nobles.     The  ducal  house  of  Grafton  springs  from 
the  King's  adultery  with  Barbara  Palmer,  whom  he  created  Duchess 
of  Cleveland.     The  Dukes  of  St  Albans  owe  their  origin  to  his  in- 
trigue with   Nell   Gwynn,  a    player   and  a   courtezan.      Louise  de 
Qudrouaille,  a  mistress  sent  by  France  to  win  him  to  its  interests, 
became  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  ancestress  of  the  house  of  Rich- 
mond.     An  earlier  mistress,  Lucy  Walters,  was  mother  of  a  boy  whom 
he  raised  to  the  Dukedom  of  Monmouth,  and  to  whom  the  Dukes  of 
Buccleuch  trace  their  line  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  doubting 
whether  the  King  was  actually  his  father.     But  Charles  was  far  from 
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being  content  with  these  recognized  mistresses,  or  with  a  single  form 
of  self-indulgence.  Gambling  and  drinking  helped  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
moments  when  he  could  no  longer  toy  nith  bis  favourites  or  bet  at 
Newmarket  No  thought  of  remorse  or  of  shame  seems  ever  to  have 
crossed  his  mind.  "  He  could  not  think  God  would  make  a  man 
miseraUe,"  he  said  once,  ^  only  for  taking  a  little  pleasure  out  of  the 
way."  From  shame  indeed  he  was  shielded  by  his  cynical  disbelief  in 
human  virtue.  Virtue  he  regarded  simply  as  a  trick  by  which  clever 
hypocrites  imposed  upon  fools.  Honour  among  men  seemed  to  him 
as  mere  a  pretence  as  chastity  among  women.  Gratitude  he  had  none, 
for  he  looked  upon  self-interest  as  the  only  motive  of  men's  actions, 
and  though  soldiers  had  died  and  women  had  risked  their  lives  for 
him^  he  ^*  loved  others  as  little  as  he  thought  they  loved  him."  But 
if  he  felt  no  gratitude  for  benefits  he  felt  no  resentment  for  wrongs. 
He  was  incapable  either  of  love  or  of  hate.  The  only  feeling  he 
retained  for  his  fellow-men  was  that  of  an  amused  contempt. 

It  was  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  believe  that  any  real  danger  to 
liberty  could  come  from  an  idler  and  a  voluptuary  such  as  Charles  the 
Second.  But  in  the  very  difficulty  of  believing  this  lay  half  the  King's 
strength.  He  had  in  fact  no  taste  whatever  for  the  despotism  of  the 
Stuarts  who  had  gone  before  him.  His  shrewdness  laughed  his 
grandfather's  theory  of  Divine  Right  down  the  wind,  while  his  indo- 
lence made  such  a  personal  administration  as  that  which  his  father 
delighted  in  burthensome  to  him.  He  was  too  humorous  a  man  to 
care  for  the  pomp  and  show  of  power,  and  too  good-natured  a  man  to 
play  the  tyrant  But  he  believed  as  firmly  as  his  father  or  his  grand- 
father had  believed  in  the  older  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  ;  and,  like 
them,  he  looked  on  Parliaments  with  suspicion  and  jealousy.  "  He  told 
Lord  Essex,"  Burnet  says,  '*  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  like  a  Grand 
Signior,  with  some  mutes  about  him,  and  bags  of  bowstrings  to  strangle 
men  ;  but  he  did  not  think  he  was  a  king  so  long  as  a  company  of  fellows 
were  looking  into  his  actions,  and  examining  his  ministers  as  well  as  his 
accounts."  "  A  king,"  he  thought,  "  who  might  be  checked,  and  have  his 
ministers  called  to  an  account,  was  but  a  king  in  name."  In  other  words, 
he  had  no  settled  plan  of  tyranny,  but  he  meant  to  rule  as  independently 
as  he  could,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign  there  never 
was  a  moment  when  he  was  not  doing  something  to  carry  out  his  aim. 
But  he  carried  it  out  in  a  tentative,  irregular  fashion  which  it  was  as 
hard  to  detect  as  to  meet  Whenever  there  was  any  strong  opposition 
he  gave  way.  If  popular  feeling  demanded  the  dismissal  of  his  minis- 
terSy  he  dismissed  them.  If  it  protested  against  his  declaration  of 
indulgence,  he  recalled  it.  If  it  cried  for  victims  in  the  frenzy  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  he  gave  it  victims  till  the  frenzy  was  at  an  end.  It  was 
easy  for  Charles  to  yield  and  to  wait,  and  just  as  easy  for  him  to  take 
up  the  thread  of  his  purpose  again  the  moment  the  pressure  was  over. 
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The  one  fixed  resolve  which  overrode  every  other  thought  in  the  Kingfs 
mind  was  a  resolve  "  not  to  set  out  on  his  travels  again."  His  fithei 
had  fallen  through  a  quarrel  with  the  two  Houses,  and  Charles  was 
determined  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  Parliament  till  he  was 
strong  enough  to  pick  a  quarrel  to  his  profit  He  treated  the  Lords 
with  an  easy  familiarity  which  robbed  opposition  of  its  seriousness. 
"  Their  debates  amused  him/'  he  said  in  his  indolent  way ;  and  he  stood 
chatting  before  the  fire  while  peer  after  peer  poured  invectives  00  his 
ministers,  and  laughed  louder  than  the  rest  when  Shaftesbury  directed 
his  coarsest  taunts  at  the  barrenness  of  the  Queen.  Courtiers  were 
entrusted  with  the  secret  **  management "  of  the  Commons :  obstinate 
country  gentlemen  were  brought  to  the  royal  closet  to  Idss  the  King's 
hand  and  listen  to  the  King's  pleasant  stories  of  his  esc2q)e  ate 
Worcester ;  and  still  more  obstinate  country  gentlemen  were  bribed. 
Where  bribes,  flattery,  and  management  failed,  Charles  was  content 
to  yield  and  to  wait  till  his  time  came  again.  Meanwhile  he  went  00 
patiently  gathering  up  what  fragments  of  the  old  royal  power  still 
survived,  and  availing  himself  of  whatever  new  resources  offered 
themselves.  If  he  could  not  undo  what  Puritanism  had  done  in 
England,  he  could  undo  its  work  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  Before 
the  Civil  War  these  kingdoms  had  served  as  useful  checks  on  English 
liberty,  and  by  simply  regarding  the  Union  which  the  Long  Parliament 
and  the  Protector  had  brought  about  as  a  nullity  in  law  it  was  possible 
they  might  become  checks  again.  In  his  refusal  to  recognize  the 
Union  Charles  was  supported  by  public  opinion  among  his  English 
subjects,  partly  from  sheer  abhorrence  of  changes  Mrrought  during  •*  the 
troubles,"  and  partly  from  a  dread  that  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members 
would  form  a  party  in  the  English  Parliament  which  would  always  be 
at  the  service  of  the  Crown.  In  both  the  lesser  kingdoms  too  a 
measure  which  seemed  to  restore  somewhat  of  their  independence 
was  for  the  moment  popular.  But  the  results  of  this  step  were  quick 
in  developing  themselves.  In  Scotland  the  Covenant  was  at  once 
abolished.  The  new  Scotch  Parliament  at  Edinburgh,  the  Drunken 
Parliament,  as  it  was  called,  outdid  the  wildest  loyalty  of  the  English 
Cavaliers  by  annulling  in  a  single  Act  all  the  proceedings  of  its  pre- 
decessors during  the  last  eight-and-twenty  years.  By  this  measure 
the  whole  existing  Church  system  of  Scotland  was  deprived  of  l^al 
sanction.  The  General  Assembly  hid  already  been  prohibited  firom 
meeting  by  Cromwell ;  the  kirk-sessions  and  ministers*  s>Tiods  were 
now  suspended.  The  Scotch  bishops  were  again  restored  to  their 
spiritual  pre-eminence,  and  to  their  seats  in  Parliament  An  iniquitous 
trial  sent  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  the  only  noble  strong  enough  to 
oppose  the  royal  will,  to  the  block,  and  the  government  was  entrusted 
to  a  knot  of  profligate  statesmen  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lauder- 
dale, one  of  the  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  of  the  King's  ministers. 
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Their  policy  was  steadily  directed  to  the  two  purposes  of  humbling 
Presbyterianism — as  the  force  which  could  alone  restore  Scotland  to 
freedom,  and  enable  her  to  lend  aid  as  before  to  English  liberty  in  any 
struggle  with  the  Crown — and  that  of  raising  a  royal  army  which  might 
be  ready  in  case  of  need  to  march  over  the  border  to  the  King's  sup- 
port. In  Ireland  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  brought  back  the  bishops 
to  their  sees ;  but  whatever  wish  Charles  may  have  had  to  restore  the 
balance  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  as  a  source  of  power  to  the  Crown 
was  baffled  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Protestant  settlers  to  any 
{dans  for  redressing  the  confiscations  of  Cromwell.  Five  years  of  bitter 
struggle  between  the  dispossessed  loyalists  and  the  new  occupants  left 
the  Protestant  ascendency  unimpaired  ;  and  in  spite  of  a  nominal 
surrender  of  one-third  of  the  confiscated  estates  to  their  old  possessors, 
hardly  a  sixth  of  the  profitable  land  in  the  island  remained  in  Catholic 
holding.  The  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  too  made  it  necessary  to 
leave  the  government  in  his  hands,  and  Ormondes  loyalty  was  too 
moderate  and  constitutional  to  lend  itself  to  any  of  the  schemes  of 
absolute  rule  which  under  Tyrconnell  played  so  great  a  part  in  the 
next  reign.  But  the  severance  of  the  two  kingdoms  from  England  was 
in  itself  a  gain  to  the  royal  authority  ;  and  Charles  turned  quietly  to  the 
building  up  of  a  royal  army  at  home.  A  standing  army  had  become  so 
hateful  a  thing  to  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  above  all  to  the  royalists 
whom  the  New  Model  had  trodden  under  foot,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  propose  its  establishment.  But  in  the  mind  of  Charles  and  his 
brother  James,  their  father's  downfall  had  been  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
disciplined  force  which  would  have  trampled  out  the  first  efforts  of 
nationsd  resistance ;  and  while  disbanding  the  New  Model,  Charles 
availed  himself  of  the  alarm  created  by  a  mad  rising  of  some  Fifth- 
Monarchy  men  in  London  under  an  old  soldier  called  Venner  to  retain 
five  thousand  horse  and  foot  in  his  service  under  the  name  of  his  guards. 
A  body  of  *'  gentlemen  of  quality  and  veteran  soldiers,  excellently  clad, 
mounted,  and  ordered,''  was  thus  kept  ready  for  service  near  the  royal 
person ;  and  in  spite  of  the  scandal  which  it  aroused  the  King  per- 
sisted, steadily  but  cautiously,  in  gradually  increasing  its  numbers. 
Twenty  years  later  it  had  grown  to  a  force  of  seven  thousand  foot 
and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  horse  and  dragoons  at  home,  with 
a  reserve  of  six  fine  regiments  abroad  in  the  service  of  the  United 
Provinces. 

But  Charles  was  too  quick-witted  a  man  to  believe,  as  his  brother 
James  believed,  that  it  was  possible  to  break  down  English  freedom 
by  the  royal  power  or  by  a  few  thousand  men  in  arms.  It  was  still 
less  possible  by  such  means  to  break  down,  as  he  wished  to  break 
down,  English  Protestantism.  In  heart,  whether  the  story  of  his  re- 
nunciation of  Protestantism  during  his  exile  be  true  or  no,  he  had  long 
ceased  to  be  a  Protestant.     Whatever  religious  feeling  he  had  was  on 
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the  side  of  Catholicism ;  he  encouraged  conversions  among  his  ootir- 
tiers,  and  the  last  act  of  his  life  was  to  seek  formal  admission  into  the 
Roman  Church.  But  his  feelings  were  rather  political  than  rdigious. 
The  English  Roman  Catholics  formed  a  far  larger  part  of  the  popula- 
tion then  than  now  ;  their  wealth  and  local  influence  gave  them  a 
political  importance  which  they  have  long  since  lost,  and  every  motive 
of  gratitude  as  well  as  self-interest  led  him  to  redeem  his  pledge  to 
procure  toleration  for  their  worship.  But  he  was  already  looking, 
however  vaguely,  to  something  more  than  Catholic  toleration.  He 
saw  that  despotism  in  the  State  could  hardly  co-exist  with  free  inquiry 
and  free  action  in  matters  of  the  conscience,  and  that  government,  in 
his  own  words,  "  was  a  safer  and  easier  thing  where  the  authority  was 
believed  infallible  and  the  faith  and  submission  of  the  people  were 
implicit."  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  religious  change 
probably  seemed  the  less  to  him  from  his  long  residence  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  and  from  his  own  religious  scepticism.  Two  years 
indeed  after  his  restoration  he  had  already  despatched  an  agent  to 
Rome  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  Anglican 
Church  and  the  Papacy.  But  though  he  counted  much  for  the  success 
of  his  project  of  toleration  on  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions 
between  Protestant  Churchmen  and  Protestant  Dissenters  he  soon 
discovered  that  for  any  real  success  in  his  political  or  religious  aims  he 
must  seek  resources  elsewhere  than  at  home.  At  this  moment  France 
was  the  dominant  power  in  Europe.  Its  young  King,  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  was  the  champion  of  Catholicism  and  despotism  against 
civil  and  religious  liberty  throughout  the  world.  France  was  the 
wealthiest  of  European  powers,  and  her  subsidies  could  free  Charles 
from  dependence  on  his  Parliament  Her  army  was  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  French  soldiers  could  put  down,  it  was  thought,  any  resist- 
ance from  English  patriots.  The  aid  of  Lewis  could  alone  realize  the 
aims  of  Charles,  and  Charles  was  willing  to  pay  the  price  which  Lewis 
demanded  for  his  aid,  the  price  of  concurrence  in  his  designs  on  Spain. 
Spain  at  this  moment  had  not  only  ceased  to  threaten  Europe  but 
herself  trembled  at  the  threats  of  France ;  and  the  aim  of  Lewis  was 
to  complete  her  ruin,  to  win  the  Spanish  provinces  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  ultimately  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne  for  a 
French  prince.  But  the  presence  of  the  French  in  Flanders  was  equally 
distasteful  to  England  and  to  Holland,  and  in  such  a  contest  Spain 
might  hope  for  the  aid  of  these  states  and  of  the  Empire.  For  some 
years  Lewis  contented  himself  with  perfecting  his  army  and  preparing 
by  skilful  negotiations  to  make  such  a  league  of  the  great  powers  against 
him  impossible.  His  first  success  in  England  was  in  the  marriage 
of  the  King.  Portugal,  which  had  only  just  shaken  off  the  rule  of 
Spain,  was  really  dependent  upon  France  ;  and  in  accepting  the 
hand  of  Catharine  of  Braganza  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Spain^  Charles 
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announced  his  adhesion  to  the  alliance  of  Lewis.  Already  English 
opinion  saw  the  danger  of  such  a  course,  and  veered  round  to  the 
Spanish  side.  As  early  as  1661  the  London  mob  backed  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  a  street  squabble  for  precedence  with  the  ambas- 
sador of  France.  "We  do  ail  naturally  love  the  Spanish,^  says 
Pcpys,  "and  hate  the  French."  The  marriage  of  Catharine,  the 
sale  of  Dunkirk,  the  one  result  of  Cromwell's  victories,  to  France, 
aroused  the  national  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  French  influence  ; 
and  the  war  with  Holland  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  end  in  a  war 
with  Lewis.  The  Dutch  war  was  in  itself  a  serious  stumblingblock  in 
the  way  of  French  projects.  To  aid  either  side  was  to  throw  the 
other  on  the  aid  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  to  build  up  a  league 
which  would  check  France  in  its  aim.  Only  peace  could  keep  the 
European  states  disunited,  and  enable  Lewis  by  their  disunion  to 
carry  out  his  design  of  seizing  Flanders.  His  attempt  at  mediation 
was  fruitless;  the  defeat  of  Lowestoft  forced  him  to  give  aid  to 
Holland,  and  the  news  of  his  purpose  at  once  roused  England  to  a 
hope  of  war.  When  Charles  announced  it  to  the  Houses,  *'  there  was 
a  great  noise,"  says  Louvois,  "  in  the  Parliament  to  show  the  joy  of 
the  two  Houses  at  the  prospect  of  a  fight  with  us."  Lewis,  however, 
cautiously  limited  his  efforts  to  narrowing  the  contest  to  a  struggle  at 
sea,  while  England,  vexed  with  disasters  at  home  and  abroad,  could 
scarcely  maintain  the  war.  The  appearance  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the 
Thames  was  followed  by  the  sudden  conclusion  of  peace  which 
again  left  the  ground  clear  for  the  diplomatic  intrigues  of  Lewis. 

In  England  the  irritation  was  great  and  universal,  but  the  public 
resentment  fell  on  Clarendon  alone.  Charles  had  been  bitterly  angered 
when  in  1663  his  bill  to  vest  a  dispensing  power  in  the  Crown  had  been 
met  by  Clarendon's  open  opposition.  The  Presbyterian  party,  repre- 
sented by  Ashley,  and  the  Catholics,  led  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  alike 
sought  his  overthrow  ;  in  the  Court  he  was  opposed  by  Bennet,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Arlington,  a  creature  of  the  King's.  But  Clarendon  was 
still  strong  in  his  intimate  connexion  with  the  King's  affairs,  in  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  Anne  Hyde,  to  the  Duke  of  York,  in  his 
capacity  for  business,  above  all  in  the  support  of  the  Church,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  royalist  and  orthodox  House  of  Commons.  Foiled 
in  their  efforts  to  displace  him,  his  rivals  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  jealousy  of  the  merchant-class  to  drive  him  against  his  will  into 
the  war  with  Holland  ;  and  though  the  Chancellor  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  Five  Mile  Act  through  the  Houses  in  the  teeth  of  Ashley^s 
protests,  the  calculations  of  his  enemies  were  soon  verified  The  union 
between  Clarendon  and  the  Parliament  was  broken  by  the  war.  The 
Parliament  was  enraged  by  his  counsel  for  its  dissolution,  and  by  his 
proposal  to  raise  troops  without  a  Parliamentary  grant,  and  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  inspection  of  accounts,  in  which  they  saw  an  attempt 
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to  re-establish  the  one  thing  they  hated  most,  a  standing  army.  Charles 
could  at  last  free  himself  from  the  minister  who  had  held  bim  in  check 
so  long  ;  the  Chancellor  was  dismissed  from  office,  and  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  France.  By  the  exile  of  Clarendon,  the  death  of  South- 
ampton, and  the  retirement  of  Ormond  and  Nicholas,  the  puty 
of  constitutional  loyalists  in  the  Council  ceased  to  eidst ;  and  the 
section  which  had  originally  represented  the  Presbyterians,  and  which 
under  the  guidance  of  Ashley  had  bent  to  purchase  toleration  even 
at  the  cost  of  increasing  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  came  to  the 
front  of  affairs.  The  religious  policy  of  Charles  had  as  yet  been 
defeated  by  the  sturdy  Churchmanship  of  the  Parliament,  the  influence 
of  Clarendon,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Presbyterians  as  a  body  to 
accept  the  Royal  "indulgence"  at  the  price  of  a  toleration  of  Catholicism 
and  a  recognition  of  the  King's  power  to  dispense  with  Parliamentary 
statutes.  The  first  steps  of  the  new  ministry  in  releasing  Noncon- 
formists from  prison,  in  suffering  conventicles  to  reopen,  and  suspending 
the  operation  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  were  in  open  defiance  of  the 
known  will  of  the  two  Houses.  But  when  Charles  again  proposed  to 
his  counsellors  a  general  toleration  he  no  longer  found  himself  supported 
by  them  as  in  1663.  Even  Ashley's  mood  was  changed.  Instead  of 
toleration  they  pressed  for  a  union  of  Protestants  which  would  ha^-e 
utterly  foiled  the  King's  projects  ;  and  a  scheme  of  Protestant  compre- 
hension which  had  been  approved  by  the  moderate  divines  on  both 
sides,  by  Tillotson  and  Stillingfleet  on  the  part  of  the  Church  as  well 
as  by  Manton  and  Baxter  on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformists,  was  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  its  rejection  failed  to  bring 
Ashley  and  his  party  back  to  their  old  position.  They  were  still  for 
toleration,  but  only  for  a  toleration  the  benefit  of  which  did  not  extend 
to  Catholics,  "  in  respect  the  laws  have  determined  the  principles  of  the 
Romish  religion  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  your  Majesty's 
person  and  government."  The  policy  of  the  Council  in  fact  was 
determined  by  the  look  of  public  affairs  abroad.  Lewis  had  quickly 
shown  the  real  cause  of  the  eagerness  with  which  he  had  pressed  on 
the  Peace  of  Breda  between  England  and  the  Dutch.  He  had  secured 
the  neutrality  of  the  Emperor  by  a  secret  treaty  which  shared  the 
Spanish  dominions  between  the  two  monarchs  in  case  the  King  of 
Spain  died  without  an  heir.  England,  as  he  believed,  was  held  in 
check  by  Charles,  and  like  Holland  was  too  exhausted  by  the  late  war 
to  meddle  with  a  new  one.  On  the  very  day  therefore  on  whidi  the 
treaty  was  signed  he  sent  in  his  formal  claims  on  the  Low  Countries, 
and  his  army  at  once  took  the  field.  The  greater  part  of  Flanden 
was  occupied  and  six  great  fortresses  secured  in  two  months 
Tranche  Comt^  was  overrun  in  seventeen  days.  Holland  protested 
and  appealed  to  England  for  aid ;  but  her  appeals  remained  at  first 
unanswered.     England  sought  in  fact  to  tempt  Holland,  Spain,  and 
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France  in  turn  by  secret  offers  of  alliance.  From  France  she  de- 
manded, as  the  price  of  her  aid  s^ainst  Holland  and  pet  haps  Spain,  a 
share  in  the  eventual  partition  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  an 
assignment  to  her  in  such  a  case  of  the  Spanish  Empire  in  the  New 
World.  But  all  her  offers  were  alike  refused.  The  need  of  action 
became  clearer  every  hour  to  the  English  ministers,  and  wider  views 
gradually  set  aside  the  narrow  dreams  of  merely  national  aggrandize- 
ment. The  victories  of  Lewis,  the  sudden  revelation  of  the  strength 
of  France,  roused  even  in  the  most  tolerant  minds  a  dread  of  Catho- 
licism. Men  felt  instinctively  that  the  very  existence  of  Protestantism 
and  with  it  of  civil  freedom  was  again  to  be  at  stake.  Arlington 
himself  had  a  Dutch  wife  and  had  resided  in  Spain  ;  and  Catholic  as 
in  heart  he  was,  thought  more  of  the  political  interests  of  England, 
and  of  the  invariable  resolve  of  its  statesmen  since  Elizabeth's  day  to 
keep  the  French  out  of  Flanders,  than  of  the  interests  of  Catholicism. 
Lewis,  warned  of  his  danger,  strove  to  lull  the  general  excitement  by 
offers  of  peace  to  Spain,  while  he  was  writing  to  Turenne,  "  I  am 
turning  over  in  my  head  things  that  are  far  from  impossible,  and  go 
to  carry  them  into  execution  whatever  they  may  cost."  Three  armies 
were,  in  fact,  ready  to  march  on  Spain,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  whei^ 
Ariington  despatched  Sir  William  Temple  to  the  Hague,  and  the 
signature  of  a  Triple  Alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden 
bound  Lewis  to  the  terms  he  had  offered  as  a  blind,  and  forced  on 
him  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Few  measures  have  won  a  greater  popularity  than  the  Triple  Alliance. 
"  It  is  the  only  good  public  thing,"  says  Pepys,  "  that  hath  been  .done 
since  the  King  came  to  England.'*  Even  Dryden,  writing  at  the  time 
as  a  Tory,  counted  among  the  worst  of  Shaftesbury's  crimes  that  "  the 
Triple  Bond  he  broke.'*  In  form  indeed  the  Alliance  simply  bound 
Lewis  to  adhere  to  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  himself,  and  those 
advantageous  terms.  But  in  fact  it  utterly  ruined  his  plans.  It  brought 
about  too  that  union  of  the  powers  of  Europe  against  which,  as  Lewis 
felt  instinctively,  his  ambition  would  dash  itself  in  vain.  It  was  Arling- 
ton's aim  to  make  the  Alliance  the  nucleus  of  a  greater  confederation  ; 
and  he  tried  not  only  to  perpetuate  it,  but  to  include  within  it  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  the  Empire,  and  the  House  of  Austria.  His  efforts  were 
foiled ;  but  the  "  Triple  Bond  "  bore  within  it  the  germs  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  which  at  last  saved  Europe.  To  England  it  at  once  brought 
back  the  reputation  which  she  had  lost  since  the  death  of  Cromwell. 
It  was  a  sign  of  her  re-entry  on  the  general  stage  of  European  politics, 
and  of  the  formal  adoption  of  the  balance  of  power  as  a  policy  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  Europe  at  large.  But  it  was  not  so  much  the  action 
of  England  which  had  galled  the  pride  of  Lewis,  as  the  action  of 
Holland.  That  "a  nation  of  shopkeepers"  (for  Lewis  applied  the 
phrase  to  Holland  long  before  Napoleon  applied  it  to  England)  should 
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have  foiled  his  plans  at  the  very  moment  of  their  realixation, "  stmig 
him,"  he  owned,   '^to  the  quick."    If  he  refrained  from  an  instant 
attack  it  was  to  nvrse  a  surer  revenge.     His  steady  aim  during  the 
four  years  which  followed  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  to  isoiate 
the  United  Provinces,  to  bring  about  the  neutrality  of  the  Empire 
in  any  attack  on  them,  to  break  the  Triple  Alliance  by  detaching 
Sweden  from  it  and  securing  Charles,  and  to  leave  the  Dutch  without 
help,  save  from  the  idle  goodwill  of  Brandenbuig  and  Spain.    His 
diplomacy  was  everywhere  successful,  but  it  was  nowhere  so  successful 
as  with  England.    Charles  had  been  stirred  to  a  momentary  pnde  by 
the  success  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  but  he  had  never  seriously  aban- 
doned his  policy,  and  he  was  resolute  at  last  to  play  an  active  part  in 
realizing  it.     It  was  clear  that  little  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  his  oM 
plans  of  winning  toleration  for  the  Catholics  from  his  new  ministers, 
and  that  in  fact  they  were  resolute  to  bring  about  such  a  union  of  Pro- 
testants as  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  designs.     From  this  moment 
he  resolved  to  seek  for  his  advantage  from  France.    The  Triple  Alliance 
was  hardly  concluded  when  he  declared  to  Lewis  his  purpose  of  enter- 
ing into  an  alliance  with  him,  offensive  and  defensive.     He  owned  to 
being  the  only  man  in  his  kingdom  who  desired  such  a  league,  but  be 
was  determined  to  realize  his  desire,  whatever  might  be  the  sentiments 
of  his  ministers.    His  ministers,  indeed,  he  meant  either  to  bring  o^-er 
to  his  schemes  or  to  outwit.     Two  of  them,  Arlington  and  Sir  Tliomas 
Clifford,  were  Catholics  in  heart  like  the  King ;  and  they  were  sum- 
moned, with  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  already  secretly  embraced 
Catholicism,  and  two  Catholic  nobles,  to  a  conference  in  which  Charles, 
after  pledging  them  to  secrecy,  declared  himself  a  Catholic,  and  asked 
their  counsel  as  to  the  means  of  establishing  the  Catholic  religion  in 
his  realm.     It  was  resolved  to  apply  to  Leuns  for  aid  in  this  purpose; 
and  Charles  proceeded  to  seek  from  the  King  a  "  protection,"  to  use 
the  words  of  the  French  ambassador,  ^'of  which  he  always  hoped  to 
feel  the  powerful  effects  in  the  execution  of  his  design  of  changing  the 
present  state  of  religion  in  England  for  a  better,  and  of  establishing 
his  authority  so  as  to  be  able  to  retain  his  subjects  in  the  obedience 
they  owe  him."    The  fall  of  Holland  was  as  needful  for  the  success  of 
the  plans  of  Charles  as  of  Lewis ;   and  with  the  ink  of  the  Triple 
AUiance  hardly  dry,  Charles  promised  help  in  Lewis's  schemes  for  the 
ruin  of  Holland  and  the  annexation  of  Flanders.    He  offered  therefoft 
to  declare  his  religion  and  to  join  France  in  an  attack  on  Holland,  if 
Lewis  would  grant  him  a  subsidy  equal  to  a  million  a  year.     In  the 
event  of  the  King  of  Spain's  death  without  a  son   Charles  pledged 
himself  to  support  France  in  her  claims  upon  Flanders,  while  Lewis 
promised  to  assent  to  the  designs  of  England  on  the  Spanish  dominioos 
in  America.     On  this  basis,  after  a  year's  negotiations,  a  secret  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Dover  in  an   interview  between  Charles  and  his 
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sister  Henrietta,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  It  provided  that  Charles 
should  announce  his  conversion,  and  that  in  case  of  any  disturbance 
arising  from  such  a  step  he  should  be  supported  by  a  French  army  and 
a  French  subsidy.  War  was  to  be  declared  by  both  powers  against 
Holland,  England  furnishing  a  small  land  force,  but  bearing  the  chief 
burthen  of  the  contest  at  sea,  on  condition  of  an  annual  subsidy  of 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Nothing  marks  better  the  political  profligacy  of  the  age  than  that 
Arlington,  the  author  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  should  have  been  chosen 
as  the  confidant  of  Charles  in  his  treaty  of  Dover.  But  to  all  save 
Arlington  and  Clifford  the  King's  change  of  religion  or  his  political 
aims  remained  utterly  unknown.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  party  in  the  royal  council  which  represented 
the  old  Presbyterians,  of  Ashley  or  Lauderdale  or  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, to  the  Treaty  of  Dover.  But  it  was  possible  to  trick  them  into 
approval  of  a  war  with  Holland  by  playing  on  their  desire  for  a 
toleration  of  the  Nonconformists.  The  announcement  of  the  King's 
Catholicism  was  therefore  deferred  ;  and  a  series  of  mock  negotiations, 
carried  on  through  Buckingham,  ended  in  the  conclusion  of  a  sham 
treaty  which  was  communicated  to  Lauderdale  and  to  Ashley,  a  treaty 
whidi  suppressed  all  mention  of  the  religious  changes  or  of  the 
promise  of  French  aid  in  bringing  them  about,  and  simply  stipulatdi 
for  a  joint  war  against  the  Dutch.  In  such  a  war  there  was  no  formal 
breach  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  for  the  Triple  Alliance  only  guarded 
against  an  attack  on  the  dominions  of  Spain,  and  Ashley  and  his 
colleagues  were  lured  into  assent  to  it  in  I671  by  the  promise  of  a 
toleration  on  their  own  terms.  Charles  in  fact  yielded  the  point  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  clung,  and,  as  Ashley  demanded,  promised  that 
no  Catholic  should  be  benefited  by  the  Indulgence.  The  bargain  once 
struck,  and  his  ministers  outwitted,  it  only  remained  for  Charles  to 
outwit  his  Parliament.  A  large  subsidy  had  been  demanded  in  1670  for 
the  fleet,  under  the  pretext  of  upholding  the  Triple  Alliance  ;  and  the 
subsidy  was  granted.  In  the  spring  the  two  Houses  were  adjourned. 
So  great  was  the  national  opposition  to  his  schemes  that  Charles  was 
driven  to  plunge  hastily  into  hostilities.  An  attack  on  a  Dutch 
convoy  was  at  once  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war,  and  fresh  supplies 
were  obtained  for  the  coming  struggle  by  closing  the  Exchequer,  and 
suspending  under  Clifford's  advice  the  payment  of  either  principal  or 
interest  on  loans  advanced  to  the  public  Treasury.  The  suspension 
spread  bankruptcy  among  half  the  goldsmiths  of  London  ;  but  with 
the  opening  of  the  war  Ashley  and  his  colleagues  gained  the  toleration 
they  had  boi^ht  so  dear.  By  virtue  of  his  ecclesiastical  powers  the 
King  ordered  "  that  all  manner  of  penal  laws  on  matters  ecclesiastical 
against  whatever  sort  of  Nonconformists  or  recusants  should  be  from 
that  day  suspended,"  and   gave    liberty  of   public   worship  to  all 
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dissidents  save  Catholics,  who  were  allowed  to  say  mass  only  m 
private  houses.  The  effect  of  the  Declaration  went  far  to  jostily 
Ashley  and  his  colleagues  (if  anything  could  justify  their  course)  in 
the  bargain  by  which  they  purchased  toleration.  Ministers  recunied, 
after  years  of  banishment,  to  their  homes  and  their  flocks.  Chapeb 
were  reopened.  The  gaols  were  emptied.  Bunyan  left  his  prison  at 
Bedford  ;  and  hundreds  of  Quakers,  who  had  heea  the  special  objects 
of  persecution,  were  set  free  to  worship  God  after  their  own  fashion. 

The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  however  failed  to  win  any  expressioo 
of  gratitude  from  the  bulk  of  the  Nonconformists.  Dear  as  toleration 
was  to  them,  the  general  interests  of  religion  were  dearer,  and  not 
only  these  but  national  freedom  was  now  at  stake.  The  success  of  the 
Allies  seemed  at  first  complete.  The  French  army  passed  the  Rhine, 
overran  three  of  the  States  without  opposition,  and  pushed  its  outposts 
to  within  sight  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  only  by  skill  and  desperate 
courage  that  the  Dutch  ships  under  De  Ruyter  held  the  Englidi  fleet 
under  the  Duke  of  York  at  bay  in  an  obstinate  battle  off  the  coast  of 
Suffolk.  The  triumph  of  the  English  cabinet  was  shown  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  leaders  of  both  its  parties.  Ashley  was  made  Chancellor 
and  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  Clifford  became  Lord  Treasurer.  But 
the  Dutch  were  saved  by  the  stubborn  courage  which  awoke  before 
the  arrogant  demands  of  the  conqueror.  The  plot  of  the  two  Courts 
hung  for  success  on  the  chances  of  a  rapid  surprise  ;  and  with  the 
approach  of  winter  which  suspended  military  operations,  all  chance  of 
a  surprise  was  over.  The  death  of  De  Witt,  the  leader  of  the  great 
merchant  class,  called  William  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  head  of 
the  Republic.  Young  as  he  was,  he  at  once  displayed  the  cool  courage 
and  tenacity  of  his  race.  "  Do  you  not  see  your  country  is  lost?" 
asked  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  been  sent  to  negotiate  at 
the  Hague.  "  There  is  a  sure  way  never  to  see  it  lost,"  replied  William, 
**  and  that  is,  to  die  in  the  last  ditch."  W^ith  the  spring  the  tide 
began  to  turn.  Holland  was  saved  and  province  after  province  won 
back  from  France  by  William's  dauntless  resolve.  In  England  the 
delay  of  winter  had  exhausted  the  supplies  which  had  been  so  un- 
scrupulously procured,  while  the  closing  of  the  Treasury  had  shaken 
credit  and  rendered  it  impossible  to  raise  a  loan.  It  was  necessary  in 
1673  to  appeal  to  the  Commons,  but  the  Commons  met  in  a  mood  of 
angry  distrust.  The  war,  unpopular  as  it  was,  they  left  alone.  Wliat 
overpowered  all  other  feelings  was  a  vague  sense,  which  we  know  now 
to  have  been  justified  by  the  facts,  that  liberty  and  religion  were  being 
unscrupulously  betrayed.  There  was  a  suspicion  that  the  whole  armed 
force  of  the  nation  was  in  Catholic  hands.  The  Duke  of  York  was 
suspected  of  being  in  heart  a  Papist,  and  he  was  in  command  of  the 
fleet.  Catholics  had  been  placed  as  officers  in  the  force  which  was 
being  raised  for  the  war  in  Holland.     Lady  Castlemaine,  the  Kix^s 
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mistress,  paraded  her  conversion  ;  and  doubts  were  fast  gathering 
over  the  Protestantism  of  the  King.  There  was  a  general  suspicion 
that  a  plot  was  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  Catholicism  and  des- 
potism, and  that  the  war  and  the  Indulgence  were  parts  of  the  plot. 
The  change  of  temper  in  the  Commons  was  marked  by  the  appearance 
of  what  was  from  that  time  called  the  Country  party,  with  Lord 
Russell,  Lord  Cavendish,  and  Sir  William  Coventry  at  its  head,  a 
party  which  sympathized  with  the  desire  of  the  Nonconformists  for 
religious  toleration,  but  looked  on  it  as  its  first  duty  to  guard  against 
the  designs  of  the  Court.  As  to  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  how- 
ever, all  parties  in  the  House  were  at  one.  The  Commons  resolved 
*^  that  penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical  cannot  be  suspended  but 
by  consent  of  Parliament,'*  and  refused  supplies  till  the  Declaration 
was  recalled.  The  King  yielded  ;  but  the  Declaration  was  no  sooner 
recalled  than  a  Test  Act  was  passed  through  both  Houses  without 
opposition,  which  required  from  every  one  in  the  civil  and  military 
employment  of  the  State  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  a 
declaration  against  transubstantiation,  and  a  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  known 
that  the  Protestant  dissidents  were  prepared  to  waive  all  objection  to 
oath  or  sacrament,  while  the  Bill  would  wholly  exclude  Catholics  from 
share  in  the  government.  Clifford  at  once  counselled  resistance,  and 
Buckingham  talked  flightily  about  bringing  the  army  to  London.  But 
the  grant  of  a  subsidy  was  still  held  in  suspense  ;  and  Arlington,  who 
saw  that  all  hope  of  carrying  the  "  great  plan  "  through  was  at  an  end, 
pressed  Charles  to  yield.  A  dissolution  was  the  King's  only  resource, 
but  in  the  temper  of  the  nation  a  new  Parliament  would  have  been 
yet  more  violent  than  the  present  one  ;  and  Charles  sullenly  gave  way. 
Few  measures  have  ever  brought  about  more  startling  results.  The 
Duke  of  York  owned  himself  a  Catholic,  and  resigned  his  office  as 
Lord  High  Admiral.  Throngs  of  excited  people  gathered  round  the 
Lord  Treasurer's  house  at  the  news  that  Cli fiord,  too,  had  owned  to 
being  a  Catholic  and  had  laid  down  his  stafT  of  office.  Their  resigna- 
tion was  followed  by  that  of  hundreds  of  others  in  the  army  and  the 
civil  service  of  the  Crown.  On  public  opinion  the  eflfcct  was  wonderful. 
"  I  dare  not  write  all  the  strange  talk  of  the  town,**  says  Kvelyn.  The 
resignations  were  held  to  have  proved  the  existence  of  the  dangers 
which  the  Test  Act  had  been  framed  to  meet.  From  this  moment  all 
trust  in  Charles  was  at  an  end.  "  The  King,'*  Shaftesbury  said  bitterly, 
"who  if  he  had  been  so  happy  as  to  have  been  born  a  private  gentle- 
man had  certainly  passed  for  a  man  of  good  parts,  excellent  breeding, 
and  well  natured,  hath  now,  being  a  Prince,  brought  his  affairs  to  that 
pass  that  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  world,  man  or  woman,  that  dares 
rely  upon  him  or  put  any  confidence  in  his  word  or  friendship." 
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{AiUio>ilus.—\f.  bcrore,  Mr.  Christie's  "Life  of  Shafteshury,"  ■  deKcDMv 
nntl  in  some  respects  n  successful  defence,  of  thit  statesman's  career,  ihrows  ■ 
fresh  light  on  ihe  policy  of  ibe  Whig  party  during  Ihis  period.J 

The  one  man  in  England  on  whom  Ihe  discovery  of  ihe  King's 
perfidy  fell  with  tbe  most  crushing  effect  was  the  Chancellor,  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  Ashley  Cooper  had  piqued  himself  on  a  penetration 
which  read  the  characters  of  men  around  him,  and  on  a  political 
instinct  which  discerned  every  coming  change.  His  self-reliance  was 
wonderful.  In  mere  boyhood  he  saved  his  estate  from  the  greed  of  bis 
guardians  by  boldly  appealing  in  person  lo  Noy,  who  was  (hen  Attorney- 
General.  As  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford  be  organized  a  rebellion  at 
the  (reshraen  against  the  oppressive  customs  which  were  enforced  by 
the  senior  men  of  his  college,  and  succeeded  in  abolishing  them-  At 
eighteen  he  was  a  member  of  the  Short  Parliament.  On  the  outbreaJc 
of  the  Civil  War  he  took  part  with  the  King  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
royal  successes  he  foresaw  the  ruin  of  the  royal  cause,  passed  to  the 
Parliament,  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Cromwell,  and  became 
member  of  the  Council  of  Slate.  Before  all  things  a  strict  Parlia- 
mentarian,  however,  he  was  alienated  by  Cromwell's  setting  up  of 
absolute  rule  without  Parliament ;  and  a  temporary  disgrace  during 
the  last  years  of  the  Protectorate  only  quickened  him  to  an  active 
opposition  which  did  much  to  bring  about  its  fall.  His  bitter  invec- 
tives against  the  dead  Prolec-tor,  his  intrigues  with  Monk,  and  (he 
active  part  which  he  look,  as  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  in  the 
King's  recall,  were  rewarded  ai  the  Restoration  with  a  peerage,  and 
with  promotion  lo  a  foremost  share  in  the  royal  councils.  Ashley 
was  then  a  man  of  forty,  and  under  the  Commonwealth  he  bad 
been,  in  the  contemptuous  phrase  of  Dryden  when  writing  as  a 
Tory,  "the  loudest  bagpipe  of  the  squeaking  train;"  but  he  was 
no  sooner  a  minister  of  Charles  than  he  llung  himself  into  the  de- 
bauchery of  the  Court  with  an  ardour  which  surprised  even  hia 
master.  "  You  are  the  wickedest  dog  in  England  ! "  laughed  Charles, 
at  some  unscrupulous  jest  of  his  counsellor's.  "Of  a  subject.  Sir, 
believe  I  am  ! "  was  the  unabashed  reply.  But  the  debauchery 
Ashley  was  simply  a  mask.  He  was  in  fact  temperate  by  nature  aj 
habit,  and  his  ill-health  rendered  any  great  excess  impossible.  Men 
soon  found  that  the  courtier  who  lounged  in  Lady  Casilem»ine's 
boudoir,  or  drank  and  jested  with  Sedley  and  Buckingham,  was  a 
diligent  and  able  man  of  business.  "  He  Is  a  man,"  says  the  punled 
Pepys,  three  years  after  the  Restoration,  "of  great  business,  and  yet 
of  pleasure  and  dissipation  too."  Hia  rivals  were  as  envious  of  the 
ease  and  mastery  with  which  he  dealt  with  questions  of  finance,  as  of 
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the  "nimble  wit"  which  won  the  favour  of  the  King.  Even  in  later 
years  his  industry  earned  the  g^dging  praise  of  his  enemies.  Dryden 
owned  that  as  Chancellor  he  was  "swift  to  despatch  and  easy  of 
access,"  and  wondered  at  the  restless  activity  which  "  refused  his  age 
the  needful  hours  of  rest"  His  activity  indeed  was  the  more  wonderful 
that  his  health  was  utterly  broken.  An  accident  in  early  days  left 
behind  it  an  abiding  weakness,  whose  traces  were  seen  in  the  furrows 
which  seared  his  long  pale  face,  in  the  feebleness  of  his  health,  and 
the  nervous  tremor  which  shook  his  puny  frame.  The  "  pigmy  body  '* 
was  "fretted  to  decay"  by  the  ** fiery  soul"  within  it.  But  pain  and 
weakness  brought  with  them  no  sourness  of  spirit.  Ashley  was 
attacked  more  unscrupulously  than  any  statesman  save  Walpole  ;  but 
Burnet,  who  did  not  love  him,  owns  that  he  was  never  bitter  or  angry 
in  speaking  of  his  assailants.  Even  the  wit  with  which  he  crushed 
them  was  commonly  good-humoured.  "When  will  you  have  done 
preaching  ?  "  a  bishop  murmured  testily,  as  Shaftesbury  was  speaking 
in  the  House  of  Peers.  "  When  I  am  a  bishop,  my  Lord  !  "  was  the 
laughing  reply. 

As  a  statesman  Ashley  not  only  stood  high  among  his  contemporaries 
from  his  wonderful  readiness  and  industry,  but  he  stood  far  above  them 
in  his  scorn  of  personal  profit  Even  Dryden,  while  raking  together 
every  fault  in  his  character,  owns  that  his  hands  were  clean.  As  a 
political  leader  his  position  was  to  modern  eyes  odd  enough.  In 
religion  he  was  at  best  a  Deist,  with  some  fanciful  notions  "  that  after 
death  our  souls  lived  in  stars."  But  Deist  as  he  was,  he  remained  the 
representative  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Nonconformist  party  in  the 
royal  council  He  was  the  steady  and  vehement  advocate  of  tolera- 
tion, but  his  advocacy  was  based  on  purely  political  grounds.  He  saw 
that  persecution  would  fail  to  bring  back  the  Dissenters  to  the  Church, 
and  that  the  effort  to  recall  them  only  left  the  country  disunited,  and 
thus  exposed  English  liberty  to  invasion  from  the  Crown,  and  robbed 
England  of  all  influence  in  Europe.  The  one  means  of  uniting 
Churchmen  and  Dissidents  was  by  a  policy  of  toleration,  but  in  the 
temper  of  England  after  the  Restoration  he  saw  no  hope  of  obtaining 
toleration  save  from  the  King.  Wit,  debauchery,  rapidity  in  the 
despatch  of  business,  were  all  therefore  used  as  a  means  to  gain 
influence  over  the  King,  and  to  secure  him  as  a  friend  in  the  struggle 
which  Ashley  carried  on  against  the  intolerance  of  Clarendon.  Charles, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  his  own  game  to  play  and  his  own  reasons  for 
protecting  A.shley  during  his  vehement  but  fruitless  struggle  against 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Act,  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Dissidents.  Fortune  at  last  smiled  on  the  unscrupulous 
ability  with  which  he  entangled  Clarendon  in  the  embarrassments  of 
the  Dutch  war  of  1664,  and  took  advantage  of  the  alienation  of  the 
Parliament  to  ensure  his  fall.    By  a  yet  more  unscrupulous  bargain 
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Ashley  had  bought,  as  he  believed,  Ihe  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  thC' 
release  of  Ihe  imprisoned  Nonconformists,  and  freedom  of  worship  for 
all  dissidents,  at  the  price  of  a.  consent  to  Ihe  second  attack  on 
Holland  ;  and  he  was  looked  on  by  the  public  at  large  as  tin 
most  responsible  both  for  the  measures  he  advised  and  the 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with.  Bat  while  facing  the  gathering  storm  of 
unpopularity  Ashley  learnt  in  a  moment  of  drunken  confidence  the 
secret  of  the  King's  religion.  He  owned  to  a  friend  "  his  trouble  at  the 
black  cloud  which  was  gathering  over  England  ;"  but,  troubled  as  he 
was,  he  Still  believed  himself  strong  enough  to  use  Charles  for  his  own 
purposes.  His  acceptance  of  the  Chancellorship  and  of  the  Earldom 
of  Shaftesbury,  as  well  as  his  violent  defence  of  the  war  on  opening  the 
Parliament,  identified  him  yet  more  with  the  royal  policy.  It  was 
after  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  if  we  credit  the  statement  of  the 
French  Ambassador,  that  he  learnt  from  Arlington  the  secret  of  the 
Treaty  of  Dover.  Whether  this  were  so,  or  whether  suspicion,  as  in 
the  people  at  large,  deepened  into  certainty,  Shaftesbury  saw  he  had 
been  duped.  To  the  bitterness  of  such  a  discovery  was  added  the 
bitterness  of  having  aided  in  schemes  which  he  abhorred.  Hischange 
of  policy  was  rapid  and  complete.  He  pressed  in  the  royal  council  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  In  Parliament  he 
supported  ihe  Test  Act  with  exiraordinary  vehemence.  The  displace- 
ment of  James  and  Clifford  by  tbe  Test  left  him.ashe  thought,  dominant 
in  the  royal  council,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  revenging  the  deceit  which 
had  been  practised  on  him  by  forcing  his  policy  on  the  King.  He  was 
resolved  to  end  the  war.  He  had  dreams  of  meeting  the  danger  of  a 
Catholic  successor  by  a  dissolution  of  the  King's  marriage  and  by  a 
fresh  match  with  a  Protestant  princess.  For  the  moment  indeed 
Charles  was  helpless,  lie  found  himself,  as  he  had  told  Lewis  long 
before,  alone  in  his  realm.  The  Test  Act  had  been  passed  unani- 
mously by  both  Houses.  Even  the  Nonconformists  deserted  him,  and 
preferred  persecution  to  the  support  of  his  plans.  The  dismissal  of  the 
Catholic  officers  made  the  employment  of  force,  if  he  ever  contemplated 
it,  impossible,  while  the  ill  success  of  the  Dutch  war  robbed  him  of  all 
hope  of  aid  from  France.  The  hrmness  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
roused  the  stubborn  energy  of  his  countrymen.  The  French  conquests 
on  land  were  slowly  won  back,  and  at  sea  the  fleet  of  the  allies  was 
still  held  in  check  by  the  fine  seamanship  of  Dc  Ruyter.  Nor  wjs 
William  less  successful  in  diplomacy  than  in  war.  The  House  of 
Austria  was  at  last  roused  to  Action  by  the  danger  which  threatened 
Europe,  and  its  union  with  the  United  Provinces  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Grand  Alliance.  If  Charles  was  firm  to  continue  the  war, 
Shaftesbury,  like  the  Parliament  itself,  was  resolved  on  peace ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  threw  himself  into  hearty  alliance  with  the  Country 
party  in  the  Commons,  and  welcomed  the  Duke  of  Omiond  and  Princ* 
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Rupert,  who  were  looked  upon  as  "  great  Parliament  men,"  back  to 
the  royal  counciL  It  was  to  Shaftesbury's  influence  that  Charles 
attributed  the  dislike  which  the  Commons  displayed  to  the  war,  and 
their  refusal  of  a  grant  of  supplies  until  fresh  religious  securities  were 
devised.  It  was  at  his  instigation  that  an  address  was  presented  by 
both  Houses  against  the  plan  of  marrying  James  to  a  Catholic 
princess,  Mary  of  Modena.  But  the  projects  of  Shaftesbury  were 
suddenly  interrupted  by  an  unexpected  act  of  vigour  on  the  part  of 
the  King.  The  Houses  were  no  sooner  prorogued  in  November  than 
the  Chancellor  was  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  Seals. 

**  It  is  only  laying  down  my  gown  and  buckling  on  my  sword," 
Shaftesbury  is  said  to  have  replied  to  the  royal  bidding ;  and,  though 
the  words  were  innocent  enough,  for  the  sword  was  part  of  the  usual 
dress  of  a  gentleman  which  he  must  necessarily  resume  when  he  laid 
aside  the  gown  of  the  Chancellor,  they  were  taken  as  conveying  a  covert 
threat.  He  was  still  determined  to  force  on  the  King  a  peace  with  the 
States.  But  he  looked  forward  to  the  dangers  of  the  future  with  even 
greater  anxiety  than  to  those  of  the  present.  The  Duke  of  York,  the 
successor  to  the  throne,  had  owned  himself  a  Catholic,  and  almost 
every  one  agreed  that  securities  for  the  national  religion  would  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  his  accession.  But  Shaftesbury  saw,  and  it  is 
his  especial  merit  that  he  did  see,  that  with  a  king  like  James,  convinced 
of  his  Divine  Right  and  bigoted  in  his  religious  fervour,  securities 
were  valueless.  From  the  first  he  determined  to  force  on  Charles  his 
brother's  exclusion  from  the  throne,  and  his  resolve  was  justified  by 
the  Revolution  which  finally  did  the  work  he  proposed  to  do.  Un- 
happily he  was  equally  determined  to  fight  Charles  with  weapons  as 
vile  as  his  own.  The  result  of  Clifford's  resignation,  of  James's 
acknowledgement  of  his  conversion,  had  been  to  destroy  all  belief  in 
the  honesty  of  public  men.  A  panic  of  distrust  had  begun.  The  fatal 
truth  was  whispered  that  Charles  himself  was  a  Catholic.  In  spite  of 
the  Test  Act,  it  was  suspected  that  men  Catholics  in  heart  still  held 
high  office  in  the  State,  and  we  know  that  in  Arlington's  case  the 
suspicion  was  just.  Shaftesbury  seized  on  this  public  alarm,  stirred 
above  all  by  a  sense  of  inability  to  meet  the  secret  dangers  which  day 
after  day  was  disclosing,  as  the  means  of  carrying  out  his  plans.  He 
began  fanning  the  panic  by  tales  of  a  Papist  rising  in  T.ondon,  and 
of  a  coming  Irish  revolt  with  a  French  army  to  back  it.  He  retired  to 
his  house  in  the  City  to  find  security  against  a  conspiracy  which  had 
been  formed,  he  said,  to  cut  his  throat.  Meanwhile  he  rapidly  organized 
the  Country  party  in  the  Parliament,  and  placed  himself  openly  at  its 
head.  An  address  for  the  removal  of  ministers  "  popishly  affected  or 
otherwise  obnoxious  or  dangerous  "  was  presented  on  the  reassembling 
of  the  Houses.  The  Commons  called  on  the  King  to  dismiss  Lauder- 
dale, Buddn^am,  and  Arlington,  and  to  disband  the  troops  raised 
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since  1664.  A  bill  was  brought  in  to  prevent  all  Catholics 
approaching  the  Court,  in  other  words  for  removing  James  from 
King's  councils.  A  fat  more  important  bill  was  that  of  the  Protestant 
Securities,  which  was  pressed  hy  Shaftesbury,  Halifax,  ajid  Carlisle, 
the  leaders  of  the  new  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  bill  which 
enacted  that  any  prince  of  the  blood  should  forfeit  his  right  to  the 
Crown  on  his  marriage  with  a  Catholic.  The  bill,  which  was  ihc  first 
sketch  of  the  later  Exclusion  Bill,  failed  to  pass,  but  its  failure  left  the 
Houses  excited  and  alarmed.  Shaftesbury  intrigued  busily  in  the  City, 
corresponded  with  William  of  Orange,  and  pressed  for  a  war  with 
France  which  Charles  could  only  avert  by  an  appeal  to  Lewis,  a  subsidy 
from  whom  enabled  him  to  prorogue  the  Parliament.  Bui  Charles  saw 
that  the  time  had  come  to  give  way.  "  Things  have  turned  out  ill,"  he 
said  to  Temple  with  a  burst  of  unusual  petulance,  "  but  had  I  been  well 
served  1  might  have  made  a  good  business  of  it."  His  concessions 
however  were  as  usual  complete.  He  dismissed  Buckingham  and 
Arlington.  He  made  peace  with  the  Uulch.  But  Charles  was  never 
more  formidable  than  in  the  moment  of  defeat,  and  he  had  already 
resolved  on  a  new  policy  by  wlich  the  efforts  of  Shaftesbury  might  be 
held  at  bay.  Ever  since  the  opening  of  his  reign  he  had  clung  to  a 
system  of  balance,  had  pitted  Churchman  against  Nonconfoniust,  and 
Ashley  against  Clarendon,  partly  to  preserve  his  own  independence,  aod 
partly  with  a  view  of  winning  some  advantage  to  the  Catholics  from  tl 
political  strife.  Thetemperof  the  Commons  had  enabled  Clarendon 
baffle  the  King's  efforts  ;  and  on  bis  fall  Charles  felt  strong  enough 
abandon  the  attempt  to  preserve  a  political  balance,  and  had  sought 
lo  carry  out  his  designs  with  the  single  support  of  the  Nonconformists. 
But  the  new  policy  had  broken  down  like  the  old.  The  Noncon- 
formists refused  10  betray  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and  Shaftesbury, 
their  leader,  was  pressing  on  measures  which  would  rob  Catholicism 
of  the  hopes  it  had  gained  from  the  conversion  of  James.  In  straits 
like  these  Charles  resolved  to  win  back  the  Commons  by  boldly 
adopting  the  policy  on  which  the  House  was  set.  The  majority  of 
its  members  were  Cavalier  Churchmen,  who  regarded  Sir  Thomas 
Osborne,  a  dependant  of  Arlington's,  as  their  representative  in  ibe 
royal  councils.  The  King  had  already  created  Osborne  Earl  of  Danbjr, 
and  made  him  Lord  Treasurer  in  Clifford's  room.  In  1674  he  firaaldy 
adopted  ihe  policy  of  Danby  and  his  party  in  the  ParliamenL 

The  policy  of  Danby  was  in  the  main  thai  of  Clarendon.  He 
all  Clarendon's  love  of  the  Church,  his  equal  hatred  of  Popery 
Dissent,  his  high  notions  of  the  prerogative  tempered  by  a  faith  ii 
Parliament  and  the  law.  His  first  measures  were  directed  to  allay  the 
popular  panic,  and  strengthen  the  position  of  James.  Mary,  the 
Duke's  eldest  child  and  after  him  the  presumptive  heir  lo  the  Crown, 
was  confinned  by  the  royal  order  as  a  Protestant.     Secret  negotiatiana 
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were  opened  for  her  marriage  with  William  of  Orange,  the  son  of  the 
King's  sister  Mary,  who  if  James  and  his  house  were  excluded  stood 
next  in  succession  to  the  crown.  Such  a  marriage  secured  James 
against  the  one  formidable  rival  to  his  claims,  while  it  opened  to 
William  a  far  safer  chance  of  mounting  the  throne  at  his  father-in-law's 
death.  The  union  between  the  Church  and  the  Crown  was  ratified  in 
conferences  between  Danby  and  the  bishops  ;  and  its  first  fruits  were 
seen  in  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  against  conventicles,  and 
the  exclusion  of  all  Catholics  from  court ;  while  the  Parliament  which 
was  assembled  in  1675  was  assured  that  the  Test  Act  should  be 
rigorously  enforced.  The  change  in  the  royal  policy  came  not  a 
moment  too  soon.  As  it  was,  the  aid  of  the  Cavalier  party  which 
rallied  round  Danby  hardly  saved  the  King  from,  the  humiliation  of 
being  forced  to  recall  the  troops  he  still  maintained  in  the  French 
service.  To  gain  a  majority  on  this  point  Danby  was  forced  to  avail 
himself  of  a  resource  which  from  this  time  played  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  an  important  part  in  English  poUtics.  He  bribed  lavishly.  He 
was  more  successfid  in  winning  back  the  majority  of  the  Commons 
from  their  alliance  with  the  Country  party  by  reviving  the  old  spirit  of 
religious  persecution.  He  proposed  that  the  test  which  had  been 
imposed  by  Clarendon  on  municipal  officers  should  be  extended  to  all 
functionaries  of  the  State  ;  that  every  member  of  either  House,  every 
magistrate  and  public  officer,  should  swear  never  to  take  arms  against 
the  King  or  to  "  endeavour  any  alteration  of  the  Protestant  religion 
now  established  by  law  in  the  Church  of  England,  or  any  alteration  in 
the  Government  in  Church  and  State  as  it  is  by  law  established.''  The 
Bill  was  forced  through  the  Lords  by  the  bishops  and  the  Cavalier  party, 
and  its  passage  through  the  Commons  was  only  averted  by  a  quarrel 
on  privilege  between  the  two  Houses  which  Shaftesbury  dexterously 
fanned  into  flame.  On  the  other  hand  the  Country  party  remained 
strong  enough  to  hamper  their  grant  of  supplies  with  conditions 
unacceptable  to  the  King.  Eager  as  they  were  for  the  war  with  France 
which  Danby  promised,  the  Commons  could  not  trust  the  King ;  and 
Danby  was  soon  to  discover  how  wise  their  distrust  had  been.  For 
the  Houses  were  no  sooner  prorogued  than  Charles  revealed  to  him 
the  negotiations  he  had  been  aU  the  while  carrying  on  with  Lewis,  and 
required  him  to  sign  a  treaty  by  which,  on  consideration  of  a  yearly 
pension  guaranteed  on  the  part  of  France,  the  two  sovereigns  bound 
themselves  to  enter  into  no  engagements  with  other  powers,  and  to 
lend  each  other  aid  in  case  of  rebellion  in  their  dominions.  Such  a 
treaty  not  only  bound  England  to  dependence  on  France,  but  freed  the 
King  from  all  Parliamentary  control.  But  his  minister  pleaded  in  vain 
for  delay  and  for  the  advice  of  the  Council.  Charles  answered  his 
entreaties  by  signing  the  treaty  with  his  own  hand.  Danby  found 
himself  duped  by  the  King  as  Shaftesbury  had  found  himself  duped  ; 
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but  Ills  bold  icmper  was  on]y  spurred  to  fresh  pUn< 
Charles  from  hfs  bnndaEC  to  Lewis.  To  do  this  the  first  step 
to  reconcile  the  King  a.nd  th«  Farliament,  which  met  after  a  pro- 
rogation of  fifteen  months.  The  Country  p^iny  stood  in  the  way  of 
such  a  reconciliation,  but  Danby  resolved  to  break  its  strength  by 
me:tsures  of  unscrupulous  vigour,  for  which  a  blunder  of  Shaftesbury's 
gave  an  opportunity.  Shaftesbury  despaired  of  bringing  the  House  of 
Commona,  elected  as  it  had  been  fifteen  years  before  in  a  moment  of 
religious  and  political  reaction,  to  any  steady  opposition  to  the  Crown. 
He  had  already  moved  an  address  for  a  dissolution  ;  and  he  now  urged 
that  as  a  statute  of  Edward  the  Third  ordained  that  Parliaments 
should  be  held  "  once  a  year  or  oftener  if  need  be,"  the  Parliament  by 
the  recent  prorogation  of  a  year  and  a  half  had  ceased  legally  to  exist. 
The  Triennial  Act  deprived  such  an  argument  of  any  force.  ~ 
Danby  represented  it  a5  a  coniempt  of  the  House,  and  the  Lords 
his  bidding  committed  its  supporters,  Shaftesbury,  Buckingham,  Salis*; 
bur>',  and  Wharton,  to  the  Tower.  While  the  Opposition 
under  the  blow,  Danby  pushed  on  a  measure  which  was  designed  to 
win  back  alarmed  Churchmen  to  confidence  in  the  Crown.  By  the 
Bill  for  the  security  of  the  Church  it  was  provided  that  on  the  succes- 
sion of  a  king  not  a  member  of  the  Established  Church  the  appointment 
of  bishops  should  be  vested  in  the  existing  prelates,  and  that  the  King** 
children  should  be  placed  in  tlie  guardianship  of  the  Archbishop  af, 
Canterbury. 

The  bill  however  failed  in  the  Commons  ;  and  a  grant  of  supply  was 
only  obtained  by  Danby's  profuse  bribery.  The  progress  of  the  war 
abroad,  indeed,  was  rousing  panic  in  England  faster  than  Unnby  catild 
allay  it.  New  successes  of  the  French  arms  in  Flanders,  and  a  defeat 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Cassel,  stirred  the  whole  country  to  a  cry 
for  war.  The  two  Houses  echoed  the  cry  in  an  address  to  the  Crown ; 
but  Charles  p.nrried  the  blow  by  demanding  a  supply  before  the  war 
was  declared,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  still  suspicious  House  pro- 
rogued the  I'arliamcnt.  Fresh  and  larger  subsidies  from  France 
enabled  him  to  continue  this  prorogation  for  seven  months.  But  the 
silence  of  the  Parliament  did  little  to  silence  the  country' ;  and  Danby 
took  advantage  of  the  popular  cr)-  for  war  to  press  an  energetic  course 
of  action  on  the  King.  In  its  will  to  check  French  aggression  the 
Cavalier  party  was  as  earnest  as  the  Puritan,  and  Danby  aimed  at 
redeeming  his  failure  at  home  by  uniting  the  Parliament  through  a 
vigorous  policy  abroad.  As  usual,  Charles  appeared  to  give  way.  He 
was  himself  for  the  moment  uneasy  at  the  appearance  of  the  French  on 
the  Flemish  coast,  and  he  owned  that  "he  could  never  live  at  ease 
with  his  subjects"  if  Flanders  were  abandoned.  He  allowed  Danby, 
therefore,  to  press  on  both  parties  the  necessity  for  mutual  concessons, 
and  to  define  the  new  attitude  of  England  by  a  step 
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t  momentous  results.  The  Prince  of  Or;in^e  was  invited  to 
■gland,  and  wedded  to  Mary,  the  preEtumptive  heiress  of  the  Crown. 
The  majriage  promised  a  close  political  union  in  the  future  with 
HolUnd,  and  a  corresponding  opposition  to  the  ambition  of  France. 
With  the  country  it  was  popular  as  a  I'rotesiant  match,  and  as 
ensuring  a  Protestant  successor  to  James.  But  Lewis  was  bitterly 
angered  ;  he  rejected  the  English  propositions  of  peace,  and  again 
set  his  army  in  the  field.  Uanby  was  ready  to  accept  the  challenge, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  ambassador  from  Paris  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  assembly  of  the  Parliament  A  warlike  speech  from  the 
throne  was  answered  bya  waHtke  address  from  the  House,  supplies 
were  voted,  and  an  army  raised.  But  the  actual  declaration  of  war 
stilt  failed  to  appear.  While  Danby  threatened  France,  Charles  was 
busy  turning  the  threat  to  his  own  protit,  and  gaining  time  by  pro- 
rogations for  a  series  of  bnse  negotiations.  At  one  stage  he  demanded 
from  Lewis  a  fresh  pension  for  the  next  three  years  as  the  price  of  his 
good  offices  with  the  allies.  Danby  stooped  to  write  the  demand,  and 
Charles  added,  "  This  letter  is  written  by  my  order,  CR."  A  force  of 
three  thousand  English  soldiers  were  landed  at  Oslend  ;  but  the  allies 
were  already  broken  by  their  suspicions  of  the  King's  real  pglicy,  and 
Charles  soon  agreed  for  a  fresh  pension  to  recall  the  brigade.  The 
bargain  was  hardly  struck  when  Lewis  withdrew  the  terms  of  peace 
he  had  hiinself  offered,  and  on  the  faith  of  which  England  had  osten- 
sibly retired  from  the  scene.  Once  more  Danby  oliered  aid  to  the 
allies,  but  all  faith  in  England  was  lost.  One  power  after  another 
gave  way  Id  the  new  French  demands,  and  though  Holland,  the  original 
cause  of  the  war,  was  saved,  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  made  Lewis  the 
arbiter  of  Europe. 

Disgraceful  as  the  peace  was  to  England,  it  lefl  Charles  (he  master  of 
a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men  levied  for  the  war  he  refused  to  declare, 
and  with  nearly  a  million  of  French  money  in  his  fiocket.  His  course 
bad  roused  into  fresh  life  the  old  suspicions  of  his  perfidy,  and  of  a 
secret  plot  with  Lewis  for  the  ruin  of  English  freedom  and  of  English 
religion.  That  there  was  such  a  plot  we  know ;  and  from  the  moment 
of  the  Treaty  of  Doi'er  the  hopes  of  the  Catholic  party  mounted  even 
faster  than  the  panic  of  the  Protestants.  Liit  they  had  been  bitterly 
disappointed  by  the  King's  withdrawal  from  his  schemes  after  his 
four  years  ineffectual  struggle,  and  by  his  seeming  return  to  the  policy 
of  Clnrendon.  Their  anger  and  despair  were  revealed  in  letters  from 
"tOglish  Jesuits,  and  the  correspondence  of  Coleman.  Coleman,  the 
retary  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  a  busy  intriguer,  had  gained 
t  knowledge  of  the  real  plans  of  the  King  and  of  bis  brother 
I  him  in  begging  for  money  from  Lewis  for  the  worfc  of 
;  Catholic  interests  from  Danby's  hostility  by  intrigues  in  the 
irliament.   A  passage  from  one  of  his  leltersgives  us  a  glimpse  of  (be 
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wild  dreams  which  were  slining  among^  (he  hotter  Catholics  of  the 
lime.  "They  had  a  mighty  work  on  their  hands,"  he  wrote,  "no  less 
than  the  conversion  of  three  kingdoms,  and  by  Ihal  perhaps  the  utter 
subduing  of  a  pestilent  heresy  which  had  so  long  domineered  over  a 
great  part  of  the  north  em  world.  .Success  wouldgive  the  greatest  blow 
to  the  Protestant  religion  that  it  had  received  since  its  birth."  The 
suspicions  which  had  been  stirred  in  the  public  mind  mounted  into 
alarm  when  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  suddenly  left  Charles  master — as 
it  seemed^of  the  position  ;  and  it  was  of  this  general  panic  that  one 
of  the  vile  impostors  who  are  always  thrown  to  the  surface  al  times  of 
great  public  agitation  was  ready  to  take  advantage  by  the  invendon  of 
a  Popish  plot.  Titus  Oates,  a  Baptist  minister  before  Ihe  Restoration, 
a  curate  and  navy  chaplain  after  it,  but  left  penniless  by  his  infamous 
character,  had  sought  bread  in.  a  conversion  to  Catholicism,  and  had 
been  received  into  Jesuit  bouses  at  Valladolid  and  St.  Omer.  While  he 
remained  there,  he  learnt  Ihe  fact  of  a  secret  meeting  of  the  Jesuits  in 
London,  which  was  probably  nothing  but  thetisual  congregation  of  the 
order.  On  his  expulsion  for  misconduct  this  single  fact  widened  in  his 
fertile  brain  into  a.  plot  for  the  subversion  of  Protestantism  and  the  death 
of  the  King.  His  story  was  laid  before  Charles,  and  received  with  cool 
incredulity ;  but  Oates  made  affidavit  of  its  truth  before  a  London 
magistrate.  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  and  at  last  managed  to  appear 
before  the  Council.  He  declared  that  he  had  been  trusted  with  lettere 
which  disclosed  the  Jesuit  plans.  They  were  stirring  rebellion  in 
Ireland  ;  in  Scotland  they  disguised  themselves  as  Cameronians ;  in 
England  their  aim  was  to  assassinate  the  King,  and  to  leave  the  throne 
open  to  the  Papist  Duke  of  York.  The  extracts  from  Jesuit  letters 
however  which  he  produced,  thou);h  they  showed  the  disappointment 
and  anger  of  the  writers,  threw  no  light  on  the  monstrous  ch3r]ges  of  a 
plot  for  assassination.  Oates  would  have  been  dismissed  indeed  with 
contempt  but  for  the  seizure  of  Coleman's  correspondence.  His  letteis 
gave  a  new  colour  to  the  plot.  Danby  himself,  conscious  of  the  truth 
that  there  were  designs  which  Charles  dared  not  avow,  was  shaken  in 
his  rejection  of  the  disclosures,  and  inclined  to  use  them  as  treai 
to  check  Ihe  King  in  his  Catholic  policy.  But  a  more  dexierous  h: 
had  already  seized  on  the  growing  panic.  Shaftesbury,  released  after 
long  imprisonment  and  hopeless  of  foiling  the  King's  policy  in 
other  way,  threw  himself  into  the  plot.  "  Let  ihe  Treasurer  cry  as 
as  he  pleases  against  Popery,"  he  laughed,  "  I  will  cry  a  note  louder." 
but  no  cry  was  needed  to  heighten  the  popular  frenty  from  the 
moment  when  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  the  magistrate  befmv 
whom  Oaies  had  laid  his  information,  was  found  in  a  field  near 
London  with  his  sword  run  through  his  heart.  His  death  wasassumed 
lo  be  murder,  and  Ihe  murder  lo  be  an  attempt  of  the  Jesuits  to 
"stifle  the  plot."     A  solemn  funeral  added  lo  public  agitation 
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the  two  Houses  named  committees  to  investigate  the  charges  made 
by  Gates. 

In  this  investigation   Shaftesbury  took  the   lead.    Whatever  his 
personal  ambition  may  have  been,  his  public  aims  in  all  that  followed 
were  wise  and  far-sighted.     He  aimed  at  forcing  Charles  to  dissolve 
Parliament  and  appeal  to  the  nation.     He  aimed  at  driving  Danby  out 
of  office  and  at  forcing  on  Charles  a  ministry  which  should  break  his 
dependence  on  France  and  give  a  constitutional  turn  to  his  i>olicy.    He 
saw  that  no  security  would  really  avail  to  meet  the  danger  of  a  Catholic 
sovereign,  and  he  aimed  at  excluding  James  from  the  throne.     But  in 
pursuing  these  aims  he  rested  wholly  on  the  plot.      He  fanned  the 
popular  panic  by  accepting  without  question  some  fresh  depositions  in 
which  Dates  charged  ^ve  Catholic  peers  with  part  in  the  Jesuit  con- 
spiracy. The  peers  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  two  thousand  suspected 
persons  were  hurried  to  prison.    A  proclamation  ordered  every  Catholic 
to  leave  London.     The  trainbands  were  called  to  arms,  and  patrols 
paraded  through  the  streets,  to  guard  against  the  Catholic  rising  which 
Dates  declared  to  be  at  hand.    Meanwhile  Shaftesbur>'  turned  the  panic 
to  political  account  by  forcing  through  Parliament  a  bill  which  excluded 
Catholics  from  a  seat  in  either  House.    The  exclusion  remained  in  force 
for  a  century  and  a  half ;  but  it  had  really  been  aimed  against  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  Shaftesbury  was  defeated  by  a  proviso  which  exempted 
James  from  the  operation  of  the  bill.     The  plot,  which  had  been  sup- 
ported for  four  months  by  the  sole  evidence  of  Gates,  began  to  hang  fire ; 
but  a  promise  of  reward  brought  forward  a  villain,  named  Bedloe,  with 
tales  beside  which  those  of  Gates  seemed  tame.   The  two  informers  were 
now  pressed  forward  by  an  infamous  rivalry  to  stranger  and  stranger 
revelations.     Bedloe  swore  to  the  existence  of  a  plot  for  the  landing  of 
a  Catholic  army  and  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants.  Gates  capped 
the  revelations  of  Bedloe  by  charging  the  Queen  herself,  at  the  bar  of 
the  Lords,  with  knowledge  of  the  plot  to  murder  her  husband.     Mon- 
strous as  such  charges  were,  they  revived  the  waning  frenzy  of  the 
people  and  of  the  two  Houses.    The  peers  under  arrest  were  ordered 
to  be  impeached.    A  new  proclamation  enjoined  the  arrest  of  every 
Catholic  in  the  realm.    A  series  of  judicial  murders  began  with  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Coleman,  which  even  now  can  only  be  remem- 
bered with  horror.    But  the  alarm  must  soon  have  worn  out  had  it  only 
been  supported  by  perjury.     What  gave  force  to  the  false  plot  was  the 
existence  of  a  true  one.     Coleman's  letters  had  won  credit  for  the 
perjuries  of  Gates,  and  a  fresh  discovery  now  won  credit  for  the  perju- 
ries of  Bedloe.     From  the  moment  when  the  pressure  of  the  Conunons 
and  of  Danby  had  forced  Charles  into  a  position  of  seeming  antagonism 
to  France,  Lewis  had  resolved  to  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the  Par- 
liament, the  fall  of  the  Minister,  and  the  disbanding  of  the  army  which 
Danby  still  looked  on  as  a  weapon  against  him.     For  this  purpose  the 
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French  ambassador  had  enlered  into  negotiations  with  Ihe  leaders  of 
the  Country  party.  The  English  ambassador  at  Pariii,  Ralph  Montagu, 
H  returned  home  on  a  quarrel  with  Danby.  obtained  a  scat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  spite  of  the  seizure  of  his  papers,  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  the  despatch  which  had  been  forwarded  to  Lewis, 
demanding  payment  for  the  King's  services  to  France  during  the  late 
negotiations.  The  House  was  thunderstruck ;  for  strong  as  had  been 
the  general  suspicion,  the  fact  of  the  dependence  of  England  on  a 
foreign  power  had  never  before  been  proved,  Danby's  name  was 
signed  to  the  despatch,  and  he  was  at  once  impeached  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason.  But  Shaftesbury  was  more  eager  to  secure  the  election  of 
w  Parliantent  than  to  puni  sh  his  rival,  and  Charles  was  resolved  In 
prevent  at  any  price  a  trial  which  could  not  fail  to  reveal  the  disgrace- 
t  of  his  foreign  policy.  Charles  was  in  fact  at  Shaftesbury's 
mercy,  and  the  end  for  which  Shaftesbury  had  been  playing  was  ai 
last  secured.  Tn  January,  1679.  the  Parliament  of  l66t,  after  the 
longest  unbroken  life  in  our  Parliamentary  annals,  was  nl  last 
dissolveil 
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'ulhoriliti.—M  before.      We  may  add  for  this  period  Eorl  RoueU'i 

of  his  Boceslor,  William.  Lord  Rus^ll.] 

Tlie  new  Parliament  was  elected  in  a  tumult  of  national  excitemenL 
The  members  were  for  the  most  part  Churchmen  and  country  gentle- 
men, but  they  shared  the  alarm  of  the  country,  and  even  before  their 
assembly  in  March  their  temper  had  told  on  the  King's  policy.  James 
sent  to  Brussels.  Charles  began  to  disband  the  army  and 
promised  that  Danby  should  soon  withdraw  from  office.  In  his 
speech  from  Ihe  throne  he  asked  for  supplies  to  maintain  the  Pro- 
testant attitude  of  his  Government  in  foreign  affairs.  But  il  was 
impossible  10  avert  Danby's  fall.    The  Commons  insisted  on  carrying 

s  impeachment  10  the  bar  of  the  Lords.  It  was  necessarj- 1  " 
him  from  his  post  of  Treasurer  and  f 
Shaftesbury  became  President  of  the  Council.  The  chiefs  of  t 
Country  parly.  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Cavendish,  took  their  s 
the  board  with  Lords  Holies  and  Robens,  the  older  representatives  6 
the  Presbyterian  party  which  had  merged  in  the  general  Opposition. 
Savile,  Lord  Halifax,  as  yet  known  only  as  a  keen  and  ingenious 
speaker,  entered  the  mtnistr)-  in  the  train  of  Shaftesbury,  with  whom 
he  was  connected;  Lord  Sunderland  was  admitted  to  the  Council  ; 
while  Lord  Esse;*  and  Lord  Capel,  two  of  the  most  popular  among  the 
Country  leaders,  went  to  the  Treasurj-.  Tlie  recall  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  Ihe  negotiator  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  from  his  embassy  at  the 
jue  to  hll  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Stale,  promised  a  foreign  p  ~ 
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which  would  again  place  England  high  among  the  European  powers. 
Temple  returned  with  a  plan  of  administration  which,  fruitless  as  it 
directly  proved,  is  of  great  importance  as  marking  the  silent  change 
which  was  passing  over  the  Constitution.  Like  many  men  of  his  time, 
he  was  equally  alarmed  at  the  power  both  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
Parliament  In  moments  of  national  excitement  the  i>ower  of  the 
Houses  seemed  irresistible.  They  had  overthrown  Clarendon.  They  had 
overthrown  Clifford  and  the  Cabal.  They  had  just  overthrown  L  anby. 
But  though  they  were  strong  enough  in  the  end  to  punish  ill  govern- 
menty  they  showed  no  power  of  securing  good  government  or  of 
permanently  influencing  the  policy  of  the  Crown.  For  nineteen  years, 
with  a  Parliament  always  sitting,  Charles  as  far  as  foreign  policy  went 
had  it  pretty  much  his  own  way.  He  had  made  war  against  the  will 
of  the  nation  and  he  had  refused  to  make  war  when  the  nation  de- 
manded it  While  every  Englishman  hated  France,  he  had  made 
England  a  mere  dependency  of  the  French  King.  The  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things,  as  it  was  afterwards  found,  was  a  very  simple 
one.  By  a  change  which  we  shall  have  to  trace,  the  Ministry  has 
now  become  a  Committee  of  State-officers,  named  by  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  from  amongst  the  more  prominent  of  its 
representatives  in  either  House,  whose  object  in  accepting  office  is 
to  do  the  will  of  that  majority.  So  long  as  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  itself  represents  the  more  powerful  current  of  public 
opinion  it  is  clear  that  such  an  arrangement  makes  government  an 
accurate  reflection  of  the  national  will.  But  obvious  as  such  a  plan 
may  seem  to  us,  it  had  as  yet  occurred  to  no  English  statesman. 
Even  to  Temple  the  one  remedy  seemed  to  lie  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Royal  Council  to  its  older  powers.  This  body,  composed  as 
it  was  of  the  great  officers  of  the  Court,  the  royal  Treasurer  and 
Secretaries,  and  a  few  nobles  specially  summoned  to  it  by  the  sove- 
reign, formed  up  to  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  a  sort  of  delibe- 
rative assembly  to  which  the  graver  matters  of  public  administration 
were  commonly  submitted  by  the  Crown.  A  practice,  however,  of 
previously  submitting  such  measures  to  a  smaller  body  of  the  more 
important  councillors  must  always  have  existed  ;  and  under  James  this 
secret  committee,  which  was  then  known  as  the  Cabala  or  Cabal, 
began  almost  wholly  to  supersede  the  Council  itself.  In  the  large  and 
balanced  Council  which  was  formed  after  the  Restoration  all  real 
power  rested  with  the  "  Cabala  "  of  Clarendon,  Southampton,  Ormond, 
Monk,  and  the  two  Secretaries ;  and  on  Clarendon's  fall  these  were 
succeeded  by  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauder- 
dale. By  a  mere  coincidence  the  initials  of  the  latter  names  formed 
the  word  "  Cabal,**  which  has  ever  since  retained  the  sinister  meaning 
their  unpopularity  gave  to  it.  The  effect  of  these  smaller  committees 
had  undoubtedly  been  to  remove  the  check  which  the  larger  numbers 
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and  ihe  more  popular  composition  of  the  Royal  Council  laid  upon  tl 
Crown.    The  unscrupulous  projects  which  made  the  Cabal  of  Oifft 
and  his  fellows  a  by-word  among  Englishmen  could  never  have  been 
laid  before  a  Council  of  great  peers  and  hereditary  officers  of  State, 
To   Temple   therefore    the   organiialion  of  the   Council   seemed   to 
furnish  a  check  on  mere  persona!  government  which  Parliament  w* 
unable  to  supply.     For  this  purpose  the  Cabala,  or  Cabinet,  as  it  was 
now  becoming  (he  fashion  to  term  the  confidential  committee  of  the 
Council,  was  abolished.     The  Council  itself  was  restricted  to  thirty 
members,  and  their  joint  income  wasnot  to  fail  below  ^300,000,  a  sum 
little  less  than  what  wat  estimated  as  the  income  of  the  whole  House 
of  Commons.      A   body   of  great   nobles   and   proprietors,   not    too 
numerous  for  secret  deliberation,  and  wealthy  enough  to  counterbalance 
either  the  Commons  or  the   Crown,   would  form.  Temple  hoped,  a.   . 
barrier  against  the  violence  and  aggression  of  the  one  power,  and  a:  J 
check  on  the  mere  despotism  of  the  other.  I 

The  new  Council  and  the  new  ministry  gave  fair  hope  of  a  wise^ 
and  patriotic  government.     But  the  difficulties  were  still  great.     The' 
nation  was  frenzied  with  suspicion  and  panic.     The  elections  to  the 
Parliament  had  taken  place  amidst  a  whirl  of  excitement  which  left 
no  place  for  candidates  of  the  Court.     The  appointment  of  the  new 
ministry,  indeed,  was  welcotned  with   a   general  burst  of  joy.     But 
Ihe  question  of  the   Succession   threw  all  others  into  the  shade.     At 
the  bottom  of  the  national  panic  lay  the  dread  of  a  Catholic  King, 
a  dread  which  the  after  history  of  James  fully  justified.     Shaftesbury 
was  earnest  for  the  exclusion  of  James,  but  as  yet  the  majority  of  J 
the   Council   shrank   A-om    the    step,   and   supported    a   plan   whicK  I 
Charles  brought  forward  for  preserving  the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  1 
York  while  restraining  his  powers  as  sovereign.     By  this  project  thV'f 
presentation  to  Church  livings  was  to  be  taken  out  of  his  hands  1 
his  accession.    The  last  Parliament  of  the  preceding  reign  was  Mt'J 
continue  to  sit ;  and  Ihe  appointment  of  all  Councillors,  Judges,  Lonl-^l 
Lieutenants,  and  officers  in  the  fleet,  was  vested  in  the  two  Houses  w  | 
long  as  a  Catholic  sovereign  was  on  the  throne.     The  extent  of  thes 
provisions  showed  the  pressure  which  Charles  felt,  but  Shaftesburf^l 
was  undoubtedly  right  in  setting  the  plan  aside  as  at  once  insufficieirf^ 
and  impracticable.     He  continued  to  advocate  the  Exclusion  i: 
royal  Council;  and  a   bill   for  depriving  James   of  his  right  to  the 
Crown,  and  for  devolving  it  on  the  next  Protestant  in  the  line  of 
succession  was  introduced  into  the  Commons  by  his  adherents,  and 
passed  Ihe  House  by  a  large  m.ijority.     It  was  known  thai  Charles 
would  use  his  influence  with  the  Peers  for  its  rejection,  and  the  Earl 
therefore  fell  back  on  the  tactics  of  Pj-m.     A  bold  Remonstrance  was 
prepared  in  the  Commons.     The  City  of  London  was  ready  with  an 
address  to  ihc  two  Houses  in  favour  of  the  bill.     .^11  Charles  could  do 
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was  to  gain  time  by  the  prorogation  of  the  Parliament,  and  by  its  ( 
dissolution  in  May. 

But  delay  would  have  been  useless  had  the  Country  party  remained 
at  one.  The  temper  of  the  nation  and  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  so  hotly  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke,  that 
union  among  the  ministers  must  in  the  end  have  secured  it  and  spared 
England  the  necessity  for  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  wiser  leaders 
of  the  Country  party,  indeed,  were  already  leaning  to  the  very  change 
which  that  Revolution  brought  about  If  James  were  passed  over,  his 
daughter  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  stood  next  in  the 
order  of  succession :  and  the  plan  of  Temple,  Essex,  and  Halifax  after 
the  failure  of  their  bill  of  Securities,  was  to  bring  the  Prince  over  to 
England  during  the  prorogation,  to  introduce  him  into  the  Council, 
and  to  pave  his  way  to  the  throne.  Unhappily  Shaftesbury  was  con- 
templating a  very  different  course.  He  distrusted  the  Prince  of 
Orange  as  a  mere  adherent  of  the  royal  house,  and  as  opposed  to  any 
weakening  of  the  royal  power  or  invasion  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
His  motive  for  setting  aside  William's  claims  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  maxim  ascribed  to  him,  that  '*  a  bad  title  makes  a  good  king.'' 
Whatever  were  his  motives,  however,  he  had  resolved  to  set  aside  the 
claims  of  James  and  his  children,  as  well  as  William's  own  claim,  and 
to  place  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  the  throne.  Monmouth  was  re- 
puted to  be  the  eldest  of  the  King's  bastards,  a  weak  and  worthless 
profligate  in  temper,  but  popular  through  his  personal  beauty  and  his 
reputation  for  bravery.  The  tale  was  set  about  of  a  secret  marriage 
between  the  King  and  his  mother ;  Shaftesbury  induced  Charles  to 
put  the  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  troops  sent  to  repress  a  rising  of 
the  Covenanters  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  on  his  return  pressed 
the  King  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  Guards,  which  would 
have  put  the  only  military  force  possessed  by  the  Crown  in  Mon- 
mouth's hands. 

Sunderland,  Halifax,  and  Essex,  however,  were  not  only  steadily 
opposed  to  Shaftesbury's  project,  but  saw  themselves  marked  out  for 
ruin  in  the  event  of  Shaftesbury's  success.  They  had  advised  the  dis- 
solution of  the  last  Parliament ;  and  the  Earl's  anger  had  vented  itself 
in  threats  that  the  advisers  of  the  dissolution  should  pay  for  it  with 
their  heads.  The  danger  came  home  to  them  when  a  sudden  illness 
of  the  King  and  the  absence  of  James  made  Monmouth's  accession  a 
possible  contingency.  The  three  ministers  at  once  induced  Charles 
to  recall  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  though  he  withdrew  to  Scotland  on 
the  King's  recovery,  Charles  deprived  Monmouth  of  his  charge  as 
Captain-General  of  the  Forces  and  ordered  him  like  James  to  leave 
the  realm.  Left  alone  in  his  cause  by  the  opposition  of  his  colleagues, 
Shaftesbury  threw  himself  more  and  more  on  the  support  of  the  Plot. 
The  prosecution  of  its  victims  was  pushed  recklessly  on.     Three 
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Catholics  weie  haiigcd  in  London.  Eight  piiesis  Mere  put  to  death 
in  the  country.  Put^iiivanls  aitd  informers  spread  terror  through  eveiy 
Catholic  household.  Ue  counted  on  the  reassembling  of  the  Psrlia- 
ment  to  bring  all  this  terror  to  bear  upon  the  King.  But  Charles  hail 
already  marked  the  breach  which  the  Earl's  policy  had  made  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Country  party.  He  saw  that  Shaftesbury  was  niisu[>- 
ported  by  any  of  his  colleagues  save  Russell.  To  Temple,  Essex,  or 
Halifax  it  seemed  possible  to  bring  about  the  succession  of  Mary 
without  any  violent  revolution  ;  but  to  set  aside  not  only  the  right  of 
James  but  the  right  of  his  Protest^tnt  children,  and  even  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  was  lo  ensure  a  civil  war.  1 1  was  with  their  full  suppoti 
therefore  that  Charles  deprived  Shaftesbury  of  his  post  of  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council.  The  dtsmissal  was  the  signal  for  a  slrug:gle  to 
whose  danger  Charles  was  far  from  blinding  himself.  What  had  saved 
him  till  now  was  his  cynical  courage.  In  the  midst  of  the  terror  and 
panic  of  the  Plot  men  "  wondered  to  see  him  quite  cheerful  amidit 
such  an  intricacy  of  troubles,"  says  the  county  Reresby,  "but  it  was 
not  in  bis  nature  to  think  or  perplex  himself  much  about  anything.* 
Even  in  the  heat  of  the  tumult  which  followed  on  Shaftesbtiry's  dis- 
missal, Charles  was  seen  (ishiiig  and  saunteri~g  as  usual  in  Windsor 
Park.  But  closer  observers  than  Rercsby  saw  beneath  this  veil  of 
indolent  unconcern  a  consciousness  of  new  danger.  "  From  this  . 
lime,"  says  Burnet,  "his  temper  was  observed  to  change  very  visibly^«J 
He  became  in  fact  "  sullen  and  thoughtful ;  he  saw  that  he  had  to  d 
with  a  strange  sort  of  people,  that  could  neither  be  managed  nor^ 
frightened."  But  he  faced  Ihe  danger  with  his  old  unscrupulous  cool- 
ness.  He  reopened  secret  negotiations  with  France,  Lewis  was  as 
alarmed  as  Charles  himself  at  the  warlike  temper  of  the  nation,  and 
as  anxious  to  prevent  the  assembly  of  a  Parliament ;  but  the  terms  on 
which  he  offered  a  subsidy  were  loo  humiliating  even  for  ihc  King*! 
acceptance.  The  failure  forced  him  to  summon  a  new  Parliament ; 
and  the  panic,  which  Shaftesbury  was  busily  feeding  with  new  tales  of 
massacre  and  invasion,  returned  members  even  more  violent  than  the 
members  of  the  House  he  had  just  dismissed.  A  host  of  petitions 
called  on  the  King  to  sulTer  Parhament  to  meet  at  the  opening  of 
1680.  Even  the  Council  shrank  from  the  King's  proposal  ti 
its  assembly  to  November,  t68o,  but  Charles  persisted.  Alone  a 
stood,  he  was  lirm  in  his  resolve  to  gain  time,  for  lime,  as  he  saw,  wu  J 
working  in  his  favour.  The  tide  of  public  sympathy  was  beginr 
to  turn.  The  perjury  of  Gates  proved  100  much  at  last  for  ihe  credulity^ 
of  juries ;  and  the  acquittal  of  four  of  his  victims  was  a  sign  that  ihcfl 
panic  was  beginning  to  ebb,  A  far  stronger  proof  of  this  was  w 
the  immense  efTons  which  Shaftesbury  made  to  maintain  it.  KreA'l 
informers  were  brought  forward  to  swear  to  a  plot  for  theassassinotioikfl 
of  the  r.arl  himself,  and  to  the  share  ol  (lie  Uukc  of  Voric  in  tlic  con-l 
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spiracies  of  his  fenow-religionists.  A  paper  found  in  a  meal-tub  was 
I^oduced  as  evidence  of  the  new  danger.  Gigantic  torch-light  pro- 
cessions paraded  the  streets  of  London,  and  the  effigy  of  the  Pope  was 
bnmt  amidst  the  wild  outcry  of  a  vast  multitude. 

Acts  of  yet  greater  daring  showed  the  lengths  to  which  Shaftesbury 
was  ready  to  go.  He  had  grown  up  amidst  the  tumults  of  civil  war, 
and,  greyheaded  as  he  was,  the  fire  and  vehemence  of  his  early  days 
seemed  to  wake  again  in  the  singular  recklessness  with  which  he  drove 
on  the  nation  to  a  struggle  in  arms.  Early  in  1680  he  formed  a 
committee  for  promoting  agitation  throughout  the  country ;  and  the 
petitions  which  it  drew  up  for  the  assembly  of  the  Parliament  were 
sent  to  every  town  and  grand  jury,  and  sent  back  again  with  thousands 
of  signatures.  Monmouth,  in  spite  of  the  King's  orders,  returned  at 
Shaftesbury's  call  to  London  ;  and  a  daring  pamphlet  pointed  him  out 
as  the  nation's  leader  in  the  coming  struggle  "against  Popery  and 
tyranny."  So  great  was  the  alarm  of  the  Council  that  the  garrison  in 
every  fortress  was  held  in  readiness  for  instant  war.  But  the  danger 
was  really  less  than  it  seemed.  The  tide  of  opinion  had  fairly  turned. 
Acquittal  followed  acquittal  A  reaction  of  horror  and  remorse  at  the 
cruelty  which  had  hurried  victim  after  victim  to  the  gallows  succeeded 
to  the  pitiless  frenzy  which  Shaftesbury  had  fanned  into  a  flame. 
Anxious  as  the  nation  was  for  a  Protestant  sovereign,  its  sense  of  justice 
revolted  against  the  wrong  threatened  to  James's  Protestant  children  ; 
and.every  gentleman  in  the  realm  felt  insulted  at  the  project  of  setting 
Mary  aside  to  put  the  crown  of  England  on  the  head  of  a  bastard. 
The  memory  too  of  the  Civil  War  was  still  fresh  and  keen,  and  the 
rumour  of  an  outbreak  of  revolt  rallied  men  more  and  more  round  the 
King.  The  host  of  petitions  which  Shaftesbury  procured  from  the 
counties  was  answered  by  a  counter  host  of  addresses  from  thousands 
who  declared  their  "  abhorrence  "  of  the  plans  against  the  Crown.  The 
country  was  divided  into  two  great  factions  of  ''petitioners"  and 
"  abhorrcrs,"  the  germs  of  the  two  great  parties  of  "  Whigs "  and 
"Tories"  which  have  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  our  political  his- 
tory from  the  time  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Charles  at  once  took 
advantage  of  this  turn  of  affairs.  He  recalled  the  Duke  of  York  to  the 
Court  He  received  the  resignations  of  Russell  and  Cavendish,  as  well 
as  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  at  last  gone  over  to  Shaftesbury's 
projects  "  with  all  his  heart."  Shaftesbury  met  defiance  with  defiance. 
Followed  by  a  crowd  of  his  adherents  he  attended  before  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Middlesex,  to  indict  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  Catholic  recusant, 
and  the  King's  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  as  a  national 
nuisance,  while  Monmouth  made  a  progfress  through  the  country,  and 
gained  favour  ever>' where  by  his  winning  demeanour.  Above  all, 
Shaftesbury  relied  on  the  temper  of  the  Commons,  elected  as  they  had 
been  in  the  very  heat  of  the  panic  and  irritated  by  the  long  delay  in 
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calling  them  together.     The  first  act  of  the  House  on  meeting  in 
October  was  to  vote  that  their  care  should  be  ''  to  suppress  Popery  and 
prevent  a  Popish  successor."    Rumours  of  a  Catholic  plot  in  Ireland 
were  hardly  needed  to  push  the  Exclusion  Bill  through  the  Conunons 
without  a  division.     So  resolute  was  the  temper  of  the  Lower  House 
that  even  Temple  and  Essex  now  gave  their  adhesion  to  it  as  a  neces- 
sity, and  Sunderland  himself  wavered  towards  accepting  iL     Hali£u, 
whose  ability  and  eloquence  had  now  brought  him  fairly  to  the  front, 
opposed  it  resolutely  and  successfully  in  the  Lords  ;  but  Hali£u  was 
only  the  mouthpiece  of  WillianL     '^  My  Lord  Halifax  is  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  the  French  ambassador,  Barillon, 
wrote  to  his  master, ''  and  what  he  seems  to  be  doing  for  the  Duke  of 
York  is  really  in  order  to  make  an  opening  for  a  compnnnise  by  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange  may  benefit."    The  Exclusion  Bill  once  rejected* 
Halifax  followed  up  the  blow  by  bringing  forward  a  plan  of  Protestant 
securities,  which  would  have  taken  from  James  on  his  accession  the 
right  of  veto  on  any  bill  passed  by  the  two  Houses,  the  right  of 
negotiating  with  foreign  states,  or  of  appointing  either  civil  or  military 
of^cers  save  with  the  consent  of  Parliament.     This  plan  also  m-as  no 
doubt  prompted  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  and  the  States  of  Holland 
supported  it  by  pressing  Charles  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
his  subjects  which  would  enable  them  to  check,  the  perpetual  aggres- 
sions which  France  was  making  on  her  neighbours. 

But  if  the  Lords  would  have  no  Exclusion  Bill  the  Commons  with 
as  good  reason  would  have  no  Securities  Bill.  They  felt — as  one  of  the 
members  for  London  fairly  put  it — that  such  securities  would  break 
down  at  the  very  moment  they  were  needed.  A  Catholic  king,  should 
he  ever  come  to  the  throne,  would  have  other  forces  besides  those  in 
England  to  back  him.  "  The  Duke  rules  over  Scotland ;  the  Irish 
and  the  English  Papists  will  follow  him  ;  he  will  be  obeyed  by  the 
oflicials  of  high  and  low  ran^c  whom  the  King  has  appointed  ;  he  vill 
be  just  such  a  king  as  he  thinks  good."  Shaftesbury  however  m'as  Ut 
from  resting  in  a  merely  negative  position.  He  made  a  despairinif 
effort  to  do  the  work  of  exclusion  by  a  Bill  of  Divorce,  which  would 
have  enabled  Charles  to  put  away  his  Queen  on  the  ground  of  barrel- 
ness,  and  by  a  fresh  marriage  to  give  a  Protestant  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  Earl  was  perhaps  already  sensible  of  a  change  in  public  feeling, 
and  this  he  resolved  to  check  and  turn  by  a  great  public  impeachment 
which  would  revive  and  establish  the  general  belidf  in  the  Plot.  Lord 
Stafford,  who  from  his  age  and  rank  was  looked  on  as  the  leader  of  the 
Catholic  party,  had  lain  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  since  the  first  outburst 
of  popular  frenzy.  He  was  now  solemnly  impeached  ;  and  his  trial  in 
December  1680  mustered  the  whole  force  of  informers  to  prore  the 
truth  of  a  Catholic  conspiracy  against  the  King  and  the  realm.  The 
evidence  was  worthless ;  but  the  trial  revived,  as  Shaftesbury  had 
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hopedy  much  of  the  old  panic,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  prisoner 
by  a  majority  of  his  peers  was  followed  by  his  death  on  the  scaffold. 
llie  blow  produced  its  effect  on  all  but  Charles.     Sunderland  again 
piessed  the  King  to  give  way.     But  deserted  as  he  was  by  his  ministers, 
and  even  by  his  mistress,  for  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  had  been 
cowed  into  supporting  the  exclusion  by  the  threats  of  Shaftesbury, 
Charles  was  determined  to  resist.     On  the  coupling  of  a  grant  of  sup- 
plies with  demands  for  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  officers  of  the 
royal  garrisons  he  prorogued  the  Parliament.     The  truth  was  that  he 
was  again  planning  an  alliance  with  France.    With  characteristic 
subtlety,  however,  he  dissolved  the  existing  Parliament,  and  called  a 
new  one  to  meet  in  March.    The  act  was  a  mere  blind.    The  King's  aim 
was  to  frighten  the  country  into  reaction  by  the  dread  of  civil  strife  ; 
and  his  sunmions  of  the  Parliament  to  Oxford  was  an  appeal  to  the 
country  against  the  disloyalty  of  the  capital,  and  an  adroit  means  of 
reviving  the  memories  of  the  Civil  War.     With  the  same  end  he 
ordered  his  guards  to  accompany  him,  on  the  pretext  of  anticipated 
disorder ;  and  Shaftesbury,  himself  terrified  at  the  projects  of  the 
Court,  aided  the  King's  designs  by  appearing  with  his  followers  in 
arms  on  the  plea  of  self-protection.     Monmouth  renewed  his  progresses 
through  the  country.    Riots  broke  out  in  London.     Revolt  seemed  at 
hand,  and  Charles  hastened  to  conclude  his  secret  negotiations  with 
France.     He  verbally  pledged  himself  to  a  policy  of  peace,  in  other 
words  to  withdrawal  from  any  share  in  the   Grand  Alliance  which 
William  was  building  up,  while  Lewis  promised  a  small  subsidy  which 
with  the  natural  growth  of  the  royal  revenue  sufficed  to  render  Charles, 
if  he  remained  at  peace,  independent  of  Parliamentary  aids.     The 
violence  of  the  new  Parliament  played  yet  more  effectually  into  the 
King's  hands.    The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  the 
same  as  those  who  had  been  returned  to  the  Parliaments  he  had 
just  dissolved,  and  their  temper  was  naturally  embittered  by  the  two 
dissolutions.    Their  rejection  of  a  new  Limitation  Bill  brought  forward 
by  Halifax,  which  while  granting  James  the  tide  of  King  would  have 
vested  the  actual  functions  of  government  in  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange,  alienated  the  more  moderate  and  sensible  of  the  Country 
party.    The  attempt  of  the  Lower  House  to  revive  the  panic  by  im- 
peaching an  informer  named  Fitzharris  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
defiance  of  the  constitutional  rule  which  entitled  him  as  a  commoner 
to  a  trial  by  his  peers  in  the  course  of  common  law,  did  still  more  to 
throw  public  opinion  on  the  side  of  the  Crown.     Shaftesbury's  course, 
in  fact,  went  wholly  on  a  belief  that  the  penury  of  the  Treasury  left 
Charles  at  his  mercy,  and  that  a  refusal  of  supplies  must  wring  from 
the  King  his  assent  to  the  Exclusion.      But  the  gold  of  France  had 
freed  the  King  from  his  thraldom.     He  had  used  the  Parliament 
simply  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  sovereign  whose  patience  and  con- 
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ciliatory  temper  was  rewarded  with    insult   and   violence  ;  and  r 
that  his  end  was  accomplished,  he  no  sooner  saw  the   EkcIusjcii 
re-introduced,  than  he  suddenly  dissolved  the  Houses  after  a  tnantlt^ 
sitting,  and  appealed  in  a  royal  declaratioit  to  the  justice  of  f 
nation  at  large. 

The  appeal  was  met  by  an  almost  universal  burst  of  loyalty. 
Church   rallied  to  ihe   King  ;   his  declaration  was  read  Irom  ( 
pulpit ;  and  the  Universities  soletnnly  decided  that  "  no  religion,  4 
law,  no  fault,  no  forfeiture,"  could  avail  to  bar  the  sacred  right  i 
hereditary  succession.      The  arrest   of  Shaftesbury  on  a  charge  i    _ 
suborning  false  witnesses  to  the  Plot  marked  the  new  strength  of  the 
Crown.     London  indeed  was  still  true  to  hitn  ;  the  Middlesex  Grand 
Jury  ignored  the  bill  of  his  indictment  ;  and  his  discharge  from  the 
Tower  was  welcomed  in  every  street  with  bonfires  and  ringing  of  bells. 
But  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  country 
ai  large  by  the  publication  of  a  plan  said  to  have  been  found  among 
his  papers,  the  plan  of  a  secret  association  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Exclusion,  whose  members  bound  themselves  to  obey  the  orders  of 
Parliament  even  after  its  prorogation  or  dissolution  by  Ihe  Crown.    So 
general  was  the  reaction  that   Halifax  advised   Che  calling  ofa  new 
Parliament  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  a  loyal  one.    William  of 
Orange  loo  visited  England  Co  take  advantage  of  the  turn  of  affain^ 
lo  pin  Charles  lo  the  policy  of  the  Alliance  ;  but  the  King  n 
counsels  with  evasion.     He  pushed  boldly  on  in  his  new  course. 
confirmed  the  loyalty  of  the  Church  by  a  renewed  persecution  of  t] 
Nonconformists,  which  drove  Penn  from  England  and  thus  bmii| 
about  Ihe  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  refuge  for  his  fellow  Quak  ^ 
He  was  soon  strong  enough  to  call  back  James  lo  Court.     Monmoutf 
who  had  lesumcd  his  progresses  throu;^h  the  counlrj'  as  a  mea 
checking  the  tide  of  reacttonv  was  arrested.    The  friendship  of  a 
mayor  secured  ihe  nomination  of  Tory  sheriffs  in  London,  and  I 
juries  they  packed  left  the  life  of  every  Exclusionist  at  the  mercy  i 
the  Crown.    Shaftesbury,  alive  to  the  new  danger,  plunged  madly  ic 
conspiracies  with  a  handful  of  adventurers  as  desperate  as  himself, 
hid  himself  in  ihe  City,  where  he  boasted  that  ten  thousand  "brisk 
boys"   were  ready  to  appear  at  his  call,  and   urged  his  friends  to 
rise  in  arms.     But  their  delays  drove  him  to  flight ;  and  two  ii 
after  his  arrival   in   Holland,  ihe  soul   of  the  great  leader,  great  fro 
his  immense  energy  and  the  wonderful  versatility  of  his  genius,  b 
whose  genius  and  energy  had  ended  in  wrecking  for  the  t 
fortunes  of  Enghsh  freedom,  and  in  associating  the  noblest  of  cam 
with  the  vilest  of  crimes,  found  its  first  quiet  in  death. 
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[Amikoritus, — To  those  given  before  we  may  add  Wei  wood's  "  Memoirs," 
Lottrdl's  "Diaiy,"  and  above  all  Lord  Macaulay's  **  History  of  England."] 

Th«  flight  of  Shaftesbury  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the  King.  His 
marvellous  sagacity  had  told  him  when  the  struggle  was  over  and 
further  resistance  useless.  But  the  country  leaders,  who  had  delayed 
to  answer  the  Earl's  call,  still  believed  opposition  possible  ;  and  Mon- 
mouth,  with  Lord  Essex,  Lord  Howard  of  Ettrick,  Lord  Russell, 
Hampden,  and  Algernon  Sidney  held  meeting^  with  the  view  of 
fbunding  an  association  whose  agitation  should  force  on  the  King 
the  assembly  of  a  Parliament  The  more  desperate  spirits  who  had 
clustered  round  him  as  he  lay  hidden  in  the  City  took  refuge  in  plots 
of  assassination,  and  in  a  plan  for  murdering  Charles  and  his  brother 
as  they  passed  the  Rye-house  on  their  road  from  London  to  New- 
market Both  projects  were  betrayed,  and  though  they  were  wholly 
distinct  from  one  another  the  cruel  ingenuity  of  the  Crown  lawyers 
blended  them  into  one.  Lord  Essex  saved  himself  from  a  traitor's 
death  by  suicide  in  the  Tower.  Lord  Russell,  convicted  on  a  charge 
of  sharing  in  the  Rye-house  plot,  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fiekls.  The  same  fate  awaited  Algernon  Sidney.  Monmouth  fled  in 
tenor  over  sea,  and  his  flight  was  followed  by  a  series  of  prosecu- 
tions for  sedition  directed  against  his  followers.  In  1683  the  Con- 
stitutional opposition  which  had  held  Charles  so  long  in  check  lay 
crushed  at  his  feet  A  weaker  man  might  easily  have  been  led  into  a 
wild  tyranny  by  the  mad  outburst  of  loyalty  which  greeted  his  triumph. 
On  the  very  day  when  the  crowd  around  Russell's  scaffold  were  dip- 
ping their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  as  in  the  blood  of  a  martyr,  the 
University  of  Oxford  solemnly  declared  that  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  even  to  the  worst  of  rulers,  was  a  part  of  religion.  But 
Charles  saw  that  immense  obstacles  still  lay  in  the  road  of  a  mere 
tyranny.  The  great  Tory  party  which  had  rallied  to  his  succour 
against  the  Exclusionists  were  still  steady  for  parliamentary  and  legal 
government  The  Church  was  as  powerful  as  ever,  and  the  mention 
of  a  renewal  of  the  Indulgence  to  Nonconformists  had  to  be  withdrawn 
before  the  opposition  of  the  bishops.  He  was  careful  therefore  during 
the  few  years  which  remained  to  him  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  any 
open  violation  of  public  law.  He  suspended  no  statute.  He  imposed 
no  tax  by  royal  authority.  Nothing  indeed  shows  more  completely 
how  great  a  work  the  Long  Parliament  had  done  than  a  survey  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  "  The  King,"  Hallam  says  very  truly, 
"was  restored  to  nothing  but  what  the  law  had  preserved  to  him." 
No  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  abuses  which  the  patriots  of  164 1 
had  swept  away.     Parliament  was  continually  summoned.    In  spite  of 
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its  frequent  refusal  of  supplies,  no  attempt  was  ever  made 
money  by  uivconsiitutional  means.  The  few  illegal  procl; 
issued  under  Claiendon  ceased  with  his  fall.  No  effort  was  made  to 
revive  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Court  of  High  Commission  ;  and  if 
judges  were  seirile  and  juries  sometimes  packed,  there  was  no  open 
interference  with  the  course  of  justice.  In  two  remarkable  points 
freedom  had  made  an  advance  even  on  1641.  From  the  moment  when 
printing  began  to  tell  on  public  opinion,  it  had  been  gagged  by  a  system 
of  licences.  The  regulations  (ramed  under  Henry  the  Eighth  sub- 
jected the  press  10  the  control  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  Maitin 
Marprelate  libels  brought  about  a  yet  more  stringent  control  unde^ 
Elizabeth.    Even  the  Long  Parliament  laid  a  heavy  hand  ~ 

and  the  great  remonstrance  of  Milton  in  his  "  Areopagitica"  fell  di 
on  the  ears  of  his  Puritan  associates.  But  the  statute  for  the  TCgub- 
tion  of  printing  which  was  passed  immediately  after  the  Restoration 
expired  finally  in  1679,  and  the  temper  of  the  Parliament  at  once  put 
an  end  to  any  attempt  at  re-establishing  the  ccnsorsliip.  To  the  new 
freedom  of  the  press  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  added  a  new  security  for 
the  personal  freedom  of  every  Englishman.  Against  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment provision  had  been  made  in  the  earliest  ages  by  a  famous 
clause  in  the  Great  Charter.  No  free  man  could  be  held  in  prison 
save  on  charge  or  conviction  of  crime  or  for  debt,  and  every  prisoner 
on  a  criminal  charge  could  demand  as  a  right  from  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  "  habeas  carpus,"  which  bound  his  gaoler 
to  produce  both  the  prisoner  and  the  warrant  on  which  he  was  im- 
prisoned, that  the  court  might  judge  whether  he  was  imprisoned 
according  to  law.  In  cases  however  of  imprisonment  on  a  warruit  of 
the  royal  Council  it  had  been  sometimes  held  by  judges  that  the  writ 
could  not  be  issued,  acid  under  Clarendon's  administration  instances 
had  in  this  way  occurred  of  imprisonment  without  legal  remedy.  But 
his  fall  was  quickly  followed  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  secure  this 
right  of  the  subject,  and  after  a  long  struggle  the  Act  which  is  known 
as  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed  finally  in  1679.  Ity  this  great  statnle 
the  old  practjceof  thelaw  was  freed  from  all  difficuhies  and  exceptions. 
Every  prisoner  committed  for  any  crime  save  treason  or  felony  was 
declared  entided  to  his  writ  even  in  the  vacations  of  the  courts,  and 
heavy  penalties  were  enforced  on  judges  or  gaolers  who  itfused  him 
this  right.  Every  person  committed  for  felony  or  treaMin  was  entitled 
to  be  released  on  bail,  unless  indicted  at  the  next  session  of  gaiJ 
delivery  afier  his  commitment,  and  to  be  discharged  if  not  indicted 
at  the  sessions  which  followed.  It  was  forbidden  under  the  hesviest 
penalties  to  send  a  prisoner  into  any  places  or  fortresses  beyond  the 

Galling  to  the  Crown  as  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  Habetu 
Corpus  Act  were  soon  found  to  be,  Charles  made  no  aitemni  in  ruttaild 
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the  one  or  to  infringe  the  other.  But  while  cautious  to  avoid  rousing 
popalar  resistance,  he  moved  cooUy  and  resolutely  forward  on  the  path 
of  despotism.  It  was  in  vain  that  Halifax  pressed  for  energetic  resist- 
ance to  the  aggressions  of  France,  for  the  recall  of  Monmouth,  or  for 
the  calling  of  a  fresh  Parliament.  Like  every  other  English  statesman 
he  found  he  had  been  duped,  and  that  now  his  work  was  done  he  was 
suffered  to  remain  in  office  but  left  without  any  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment. Hyde,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Rochester,  still  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  ;  but  Charles  soon  gave  more  of  his  confidence 
to  the  supple  and  acute  Sunderland.  Parliament,  in  defiance  of  the 
Triennial  Act,  which  after  having  been  repealed  had  been  re-enacted 
bat  without  the  safeguards  of  the  original  act,  remained  unassembled 
during  the  remainder  of  the  King's  reign.  His  secret  alliance  with 
France  furnished  Charles  with  the  funds  he  immediately  required, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  customs  through  the  increase  of  English 
commerce  promised  to  give  him  a  revenue  which,  if  peace  were 
preserved,  would  save  him  from  the  need  of  a  fresh  appeal  to  the 
Commons.  All  opposition  was  at  an  end.  The  strength  of  the 
Country  party  had  been  broken  by  its  own  dissensions  over  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  and  by  the  flight  or  death  of  its  more  prominent 
leaders.  Whatever  strength  it  retained  lay  chiefly  in  the  towns,  and 
these  were  now  attacked  by  writs  of  "  quo  warranto,'*  which  called 
on  them  to  show  cause  why  their  charters  should  not  be  declared 
forfeited  on  the  ground  of  abuse  of  their  privileges.  A  few  verdicts 
on  the  side  of  the  Crown  brought  about  a  general  surrender  of  muni- 
cipal liberties ;  and  the  grant  of  fresh  charters,  in  which  all  but  ultra- 
loyalists  were  carefully  excluded  from  their  corporations,  placed  the 
representation  of  the  boroughs  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  Against 
active  discontent  Charles  had  long  been  quietly  providing  by  the 
gradual  increase  of  his  Guards.  The  withdrawal  of  its  garrison  from 
Tangier  enabled  him  to  raise  their  force  to  nine  thousand  well- 
equipped  soldiers,  and  to  supplement  this  force,  the  nucleus  of  our 
present  standing  army,  by  a  reserve  of  six  regiments,  which  were  main- 
tained till  they  should  be  needed  at  home  in  the  service  of  the  United 
Provinces.  But  great  as  the  danger  really  was,  it  lay  not  so  much  in 
isolated  acts  of  tyranny  as  in  the  character  and  purpose  of  Charles 
himself.  His  death  at  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph  saved  English 
freedom.  He  had  regained  his  old  popularity,  and  at  the  news  of  his 
sickness  crowds  thronged  the  churches,  praying  that  God  would  raise 
him  up  again  to  be  a  father  to  his  people.  But  the  one  anxiety  of 
the  King  was  to  die  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Church.  His  chamber 
was  cleared  and  a  priest  named  Huddleston,  who  had  saved  his 
life  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  received  his  confession  and  ad- 
ministered the  last  sacraments.  Not  a  word  of  this  ceremony  was 
whispered  when  the  nobles   and    bishops    were    recalled   into  the 
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royal  presence.  All  the  cliildren  of  his  niistrpssea  save  Monmc 
were  gathered  round  [he  bed,  Ch.irles  "  blessed  all  his  childi 
ntie  by  one,  pulling  them  on  to  his  bed :  and  ihen  the  bisbopl'i 
moved  him,  as  he  was  the  Lord's  anointed  and  the  father  of  Ms 
cnuntr)',  to  bless  them  also  and  all  that  were  there  present,  and  in 
them  the  general  body  of  his  subjects.  WTiereupon,  the  room  being 
full,  all  fell  down  upon  their  knees,  and  he  raised  himself  in  his  bed 
and  very  solemnly  blessed  them  all.''  The  strange  comedy  was  al 
last  over.  Charles  died  as  he  had  lived ;  brave,  witty,  cynical,  even 
in  the  presence  of  death.  Tortured  as  he  was  with  pain,  he  b^ged 
the  bystanders  to  forgive  him  for  being  so  unconscionable  a  time  in 
dying.  One  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  hung  weeping  over 
his  bed.  His  last  thought  was  of  another  mistress,  Nett  Gwynn.  "  Do 
not," he  whispered  to  his  successor  ere  he  sank  into  a  fata]  stupor, "  do 
not  let  poor  Nelly  starve  1 " 

The  first  words  of  James  on  his  accession  in  February  1685,  his  pro- 
mise "  to  preserve  the  Government  both  in  Church  and  Slate  as  it  is 
now  by  law  established,"  were  welcomed  by  the  whole  country  with 
enthusiasm.  All  the  suspicions  of  a  Catholic  sovereign  sceraed  to 
have  disappeared.  "We  have  the  word  of  a  King  I  "  ran  the  general 
cry,  "and  of  a  King  who  was  never  worse  than  his  word."  The  con- 
viction of  his  brother's  faithlesisness  stood  James  in  good  stead. 
was  looked  upon  as  narrow,  impetuous,  stubborn,  and  despotii 
heart,  but  even  his  enemies  did  not  accuse  him  of  being  false. 
all  he  was  believed  to  be  keenly  alive  tu  the  honour  of  his  country, 
resolute  to  free  it  from  foreign  dependence.  It  was  necessary 
mon  a  Parliament,  for  the  royal  revenue  ceased  with  the  death  of 
Charles  1  but  the  elections,  swayed  at  once  by  the  tide  of  loyalty  and 
by  the  command  of  the  boroughs  which  the  surrenderor  their  charters 
had  given  to  the  Crown,  sent  up  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  James 
found  few  members  who  were  not  to  his  mind.  The  question  of  reli- 
gious security  was  waived  at  a  hint  of  the  royal  displeasure.  A  revenue 
of  nearly  two  millions  was  granted  to  the  King  for  life.  All  that  was 
wanted  10  rouse  the  loyalty  of  the  country  into  fanaticism  was  supplied 
by  a  rebellion  in  the  North,  and  by  another  under  Monmouth  in  the 
WesL  The  hopes  of  Scotch  freedom  had  clung  ever  since  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  house  of  Argyll.  The  great  Marquis,  indeed,  had  been 
brought  to  the  block  at  the  King's  return.  His  son,  the  Earl  of  Argyll, 
had  been  unable  to  saie  himself  even  by  a  life  of  singular  caution  and 
obedience  from  the  ill-will  of  the  vile  politicians  who  governed  Scot- 
land. He  was  at  last  convicted  of  treason  in  1681  on  grounds  al  which 
ever)-  English  statesman  stood  aghast.  "  We  should  not  hang  >  dog 
here,"  Halifax  protested,  "on  the  grounds  on  which  my  lord  Argyll 
has  been  sentenced  to  death."  The  Earl  escaped  however  to  Holland, 
and  lived  peacefully  there  during  the  last  years  of  the  I 
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Monmouth  had  found  the  same  refuge  at  the  Hague,  where  a  belief 
in  the  King's  purpose  to  recall  him  secured  him  a  kindly  reception 
from  William  of  Orange.     But  the  accession  of  James  was  a  death- 
blow to  the  hopes  of  the  Duke,  while  it  stirred  the  fanaticism  of  Argyll 
to  a  resolve  of  wresting  Scotland  from  the  rule  of  a  Catholic  king.  The 
two  leaders  determined  to  appear  in  arms  in  England  and  the  North, 
and  the  two  expeditions  sailed  within  a  few  days  of  each  other. 
ArgyU's  attempt  was  soon  over.      His  clan  of  the  Campbells  rose  on 
his  landing  in  Cantyre,  but  the  country  had  been  occupied  for  the 
King,  and  quarrels  among  the  exiles  who  accompanied  him  robbed 
his  effort  of  every  chance  of  success.      His  force  scattered  without  a 
fight ;  and  Argyll,  arrested  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  was  hurried  to  a 
traitor's  death.      Monmouth  for  a  time  found  brighter  fortune.      His 
popularity  in  the  West  was  great,  and  though  the  gentry  held  aloof 
when  he  landed  at  Lyme,  and  demanded  effective  parliamentary 
government  and  freedom  of  worship  for  Protestant  Nonconformists, 
the  farmers  and  traders  of  Devonshire  and  Dorset  flocked  to  his 
standard.  The  clothier-towns  of  Somerset  were  true  to  the  Whig  cause, 
and  on  the  entrance  of  the  Duke  into  Taunton  the  popular  enthusiasm 
showed  itself  in  flowers  which  wreathed  every  door,  as  well  as  in  a 
train  of  young  girls  who  presented  Monmouth  with  a  Bible  and  a  flag. 
His  forces  now  amounted  to  six  thousand  men,  but  whatever  chance 
of  success  he  might  have  had  was  lost  by  his  assumption  of  the  title  of 
king.     The  Houses  supported  James,  and  passed  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  the  Duke.    The  gentry,  still  true  to  the  cause  of  Mary  and  of 
William,  held  stubbornly  aloof ;  while  the  Guards  hurried  to  the  scene 
of  the  revolt,  and  the  militia  gathered  to  the  royal  standard.      Foiled 
in  an  attempt  on  Bristol  and  Bath,  Monmouth  fell  back  on  Bridge- 
water,  and  flung  himself  in  the  night  of  the  sixth  of  July,  1685,  on  the 
King's  forces,  which  lay  encamped  on  Sedgemoor.      The  surprise 
failed ;  and  the  brave  peasants  and  miners  who  followed  the  Duke, 
checked  in  their  advance  by  a  deep  drain  which  crossed  the  moor, 
were  broken  after  a  short  resistance  by  the  royal  horse.    Their  leader 
fled  from  the  field,  and  after  a  vain  effort  to  escape  from  the  realm,  was 
captured  and  sent  pitilessly  to  the  block. 

Never  had  England  shown  a  firmer  loyalty ;  but  its  loyalty  was 
changed  into  horror  by  the  terrible  measures  of  repression  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  victory  of  Sedgemoor.  Even  North,  the  Lord  Keeper,  a 
servile  tool  of  the  Crown,  protested  against  the  license  and  bloodshed 
in  which  the  troops  were  suffered  to  indulge  after  the  battle.  His  pro- 
test however  was  disregarded,  and  he  withdrew  broken-hearted  from 
the  Court  to  die.  James  was,  in  fact,  resolved  on  a  far  more  terrible 
vengeance ;  and  the  Chief- Justice  Jeffreys,  a  man  of  great  natural 
powers  but  of  violent  temper,  was  sent  to  earn  the  Seals  by  a  series  of 
judicial  murders  which  have  left  his  name  a  byword  for  cruelty.   Three 
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hundred  and  fifty  rebels  were  hanged  in  the  **  Bloody  Circnit,*'  as 
Jeffreys  made  his  way  through  Dorset  and  Somerset     More  than 
eight  hundred  were  sold  into  slavery  beyond  sea.     A  yet  lugtr 
number  were  whipped  and  imprisoned.    The  Queen,  the  maids  of 
honour,  the  courtiers,  even  the  Judge  himself,  made  shameless  profit 
from  the  sale  of  pardons.     What  roused  pity  above  all  were  the 
cruelties  wreaked  upon  women.    Some  were  scourged  from  market- 
town  to  market-town.     Mrs.  Lisle,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  R^cides, 
was  sent  to  the  block  at  Winchester  for  harbouring  a  rebel.    Elizabeth 
Gaunt,  for  the  same  act  of  womanly  charity,  was  burned  at  Tyburn. 
Pity  turned  into  horror  when  it  was  found  that  cruelty  such  as  this  was 
avowed  and  sanctioned  by  the  King.     Even  the  cold  heart  of  General 
Churchill,  to  whose  energy  the  victory  at  Sedgemoor  had  mainly  been 
owing,  revolted  at  the  ruthlessness  with  which  James  turned  away 
from  all  appeals  for  mercy.    "This  marble,"  he  cried  as  he  struck  the 
chimney-piece  on  which  he  leant,  "is  not  harder  than   the  King's 
heart."    But  it  was  soon  plain  that  the  terror  which  the  butchery  was 
meant  to  strike  into  the  people  was  part  of  a  larger  purpose.    The 
revolt  was  made  a  pretext  for  a  vast  increase  of  the  standing  army. 
Charles,  as  we  have  seen,  had  silently  and  cautiously  raised  it  to 
nearly  ten  thousand  men  ;  James  raised  it  at  one  swoop  to  twenty 
thousand.     The  employment  of  this  force  was  to  be  at  home,  not 
abroad,  for  the  hope  of  an  English  policy  in  foreign  affairs  had  already 
faded  away.     In  the  designs  which  James  had  at  heart  he  could  look 
for  no  consent  from  Parliament ;  and  however  his  pride  revolted  against 
a  dependence  on  France,  it  was  only  by  French  gold  and  French 
soldiers  that  he  could  hope  to  hold  the  Parliament  permanently  at 
bay.     A  week  therefore  after  his  accession  he  assured  Leu-is  that 
his  gratitude  and  devotion  to  him  equalled  that  of  Charles  himsel£ 
"  Tell  your  master,"  he  said  to  the  French  ambassador,  "  that  without 
his  protection  I  can  do  nothing.     He  has  a  right  to  be  consulted, 
and  it  is  my  wish  to  consult  him,  about  everything."     The  pledge  of 
subserviency  was  rewarded  with  the  promise  of  a  subsidy,  and  the 
promise  was  received  with  the  strongest  expressions  of  delight  and 
servility. 

Never  had  the  secret  league  with  France  seemed  so  fiill  of  danger 
to  English  religion.  Europe  had  long  been  trembling  at  the  ambitioo 
of  Lewis ;  ic  was  trembling  now  at  his  bigotry.  He  had  proclaimed 
warfare  against  civil  liberty  in  his  attack  upon  Holland  ;  he  declared 
war  at  this  moment  upon  religious  freedom  by  revoking  the  Edict  d 
Nantes,  the  measure  by  which  Henry  the  Fourth  after  his  abandon- 
ment of  Protestantism  secured  toleration  and  the  free  exercise  of 
their  worship  for  his  Protestant  subjects.  It  had  been  respected 
by  Richelieu  even  in  his  victory  over  the  Huguenots,  and  only 
lightly  tampered  with  by  Mazarin.     But  from  the  beginning  of  his 
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reign  Lewis  had  resolved  to  set  aside  its  provisions,  and  his  revoca- 
tion of  it  in  1685  was  only  the  natural  close  of  a  progressive  system 
of  persecution.  The  Re\'Ocation  was  followed  by  outrages  more  cruel 
than  even  the  bloodshed  of  Alva.  Dragoons  were  quartered  on 
Protestant  fiunilies,  women  were  flung  from  their  sick-beds  into  the 
streets,  children  were  torn  from  their  mothers'  arms  to  be  brought  up 
in  Catholicism,  ministers  were  sent  to  the  galleys.  In  spite  of  the 
royal  edicts,  which  forbade  even  flight  to  the  victims  of  these  horrible 
atrocities,  a  hundred  thousand  Protestants  fled  over  the  borders,  and 
Holland,  Switzerland,  the  Palatinate,  were  filled  with  French  exiles. 
Thousands  found  refuge  in  England,  and  their  industry  founded  in  the 
fields  east  of  London  the  silk  trade  of  Spitalfields.  But  while  English- 
men were  looking  with  horror  on  these  events  in  France,  James  drew 
from  them  new  hopes.  In  defiance  of  the  law  he  was  filling  his  fresh 
raiments  with  Cadiolic  officers.  He  dismissed  Halifax  from  the  Privy 
Council  on  his  refusal  to  consent  to  a  plan  for  repealing  the  Test 
Act  He  met  the  Parliament  with  a  haughty  declaration  that  whether 
legal  or  no  his  grant  of  commissions  to  Catholics  must  not  be  ques- 
tioned, and  with  a  demand  of  supplies  for  his  new  troops.  Loynl  as 
was  the  temper  of  the  Houses,  their  alarm  for  the  Church,  their  dread 
of  a  standing  army,  was  yet  stronger  than  their  loyalty.  The  Commons 
by  the  majority  of  a  single  vote  deferred  the  grant  of  supplies  till 
grievances  were  redressed,  and  demanded  in  their  address  the  recall 
of  the  illegal  commissions.  The  Lords  took  a  bolder  tone  ;  and  the 
protest  of  the  bishops  against  any  infringement  of  the  Test  Art  was 
backed  by  the  eloquence  of  Halifax.  But  both  Houses  were  at  once 
prorogued.  The  King  resolved  to  obtain  from  the  judges  what  he 
could  not  obtain  from  Parliament.  He  remodelled  the  bench  by 
dismissing  four  judges  who  refused  to  lend  themselves  to  his  plans  ; 
and  their  successors  decided  in  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  a 
Catholic  officer  in  the  army,  that  a  royal  dispensation  could  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  the  Test  Act.  The  principle  laid  down  by  the 
judges  asserted  the  right  of  the  King  to  dispense  with  penal  laws 
according  to  his  own  judgement,  and  it  was  applied  by  James  with 
a  reckless  impatience  of  all  decency  and  self-restraint.  Catholics 
were  admitted  into  civil  and  military  offices  without  stint,  and  four 
Catholic  peers  were  sworn  as  members  of  the  Privy  Council  The 
laws  which  forbade  the  presence  of  Catholic  priests  in  the  realm,  or 
the  open  exercise  of  Catholic  worship,  were  set  at  nought.  A  gorgeous 
chapel  was  opened  in  the  palace  of  St.  James  for  the  worship  of  the 
King.  Carmelites,  Benedictines,  Franciscans,  appeared  in  their  re- 
ligious garb  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  the  Jesuits  set  up  a  crowded 
school  in  the  Savoy. 

The  quick  growth  of  discontent  at  these  acts  would  have  startled  a 
wiser  man  into  prudence,  but  James  prided  himself  «)n  an  obstinacy 
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which  never  gave  way  ;  a.n<l  a  riot  which  took  place  on  Ihe  opening  o( 
a  Tresh  Cntholic  chapel  in  the  City  was  followed  by  the  eslablishment 
of  a  camp  of  thirteen  thousand  men  at  Hounslow  lo  overawe  the 
capital.  The  course  which  James  intended  to  follow  in  England  was 
shown  by  the  course  he  was  following  in  the  sister  kingdoms.  In 
Scotland  he  acted  as  a  pure  despot.  He  placed  its  government 
hands  of  two  lords,  Melfort  and  Perth,  who  had  embraced  his  own 
religion,  and  put  a  Catholic  in  commajid  of  the  Castle  of  Edinbi 
The  Scotch  Parliament  had  as  yet  been  the  mere  c 
Crown,  but  servile  as  were  Its  members  there  was  a  point  at  whidi 
their  servility  slopped.  When  James  boldly  required  them  to  ItgaMx 
the  toleration  of  Catholics,  they  refused  to  pass  such  an  AcL  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  King  tempted  them  to  consent  by  the  offer  of  a 
free  trade  with  England.  "Shall  we  sell  our  God?"  was  the 
indignant  reply.  James  at  once  ordered  the  Scotch  judges  to  treat 
all  laws  against  Catholics  as  null  and  void,  and  his  orders  were 
obeyed.  In  Ireland  his  policy  threw  off  even  the  disguise  of  law. 
Catholics  were  admitted  by  the  King's  command  to  the  Council  and 
to  civil  offices.  A  Catholic,  Lord  Tyrconnell,  was  put  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  and  set  instantly  about  its  re-oiganizatjon  by  cashiering 
Protestant  officers  and  by  admitting  two  thousand  Catholic  natives 
into  its  ranks.  Meanwhile  James  had  begun  in  England  a  bold  and 
systematic  attack  upon  the  Church.  He  regarded  his  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  as  a  weapon  providentially  left  to  him  for  undoing  the 
work  which  it  had  enabled  his  predecessors  lo  do.  Under  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  it  had  been  used  to  turn  the  Church  of  England  from 
Catholic  to  Protestant.  Under  James  it  should  be  used  to  turn  it 
back  again  from  Protestant  to  Catholic  The  ^ligh  Commissioa 
indeed  had  been  declared  illegal  by  an  Act  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  this  Act  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Reatorit' 
tion.  But  it  was  thought  possi  ble  to  evade  this  Act  by  omitting  from 
the  instructions  on  which  the  Commission  acted  the  extraordinary 
powers  and  Jurisdictions  by  which  its  predecessor  had  given  offence. 
With  this  reserve,  seven  commissioners  were  appointed  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  with  Jeffreys  at  their  head  ;  and  the  first  blow  of 
the  Commission  was  at  the  Bis.hop  of  London.  James  had  forbidden 
the  clergy  to  preach  against  "  the  King's  religion,"  and  ordered 
Bishop  Compton  to  suspend  a  London  vicar  who  set  this  order  at 
dehance.  The  Bishop's  refusal  was  punished  by  his  own  suspension. 
But  the  pressure  of  the  Commission  only  drove  the  clergy  lo  a  bolder 
defiance  of  the  toyal  will.  Sermons  against  superstition  were  preached 
from  every  pulpit  ;  and  the  two  most  famous  divines  of  the  day, 
Tillotson  and  Stilllngfleet,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  host  of 
controversialists  who  scattered  pamphlets  and  traas  from  every 
printing  press. 
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It  was  in  vain  that  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  gentry  stood  aloof  and 
predicted  the  inevitable  reaction  his  course  must  bring  about,  or  that 
Rome  itself  counselled  greater  moderation.  James  was  infatuated 
with  what  seemed  to  be  the  success  of  his  enterprises.  He  looked  on 
the  opposition  he  experienced  as  due  to  the  influence  of  the  High 
Church  Tories  who  had  remained  in  power  since  the  reaction  of  168 1, 
and  these  he  determined  "  to  chastise."  The  Duke  of  Queensberr>', 
the  leader  of  this  party  in  Scotland,  was  driven  from  office.  Tyrconnell, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  placed  as  a  check  on  Ormond  in  Ireland.  In 
England  James  resolved  to  show  the  world  that  even  the  closest  tics 
of  blood  were  as  nothing  to  him  if  they  conflicted  with  the  demands  of 
his  fiaith.  His  earlier  marriage  with  Anne  Hyde,  the  daughter  of 
Clarendon,  bound  both  the  Chancellor's  sons  to  his  fortunes  ;  and  on 
his  accession  he  had  sent  his  elder  brother-in-law,  Henry,  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  and  raised  the  younger, 
Laurence,  Earl  of  Rochester,  to  the  post  of  Lord  Treasurer.  But 
Rochester  was  now  told  that  the  King  could  not  safely  entrust  so 
great  a  charge  to  any  one  who  did  not  share  his  sentiments  on  religion, 
and  on  his  refusal  to  abandon  his  faith  he  was  deprived  of  the  White 
Staf!l  His  brother.  Clarendon,  shared  his  fall.  A  Catholic,  Lord 
Bellasys,  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  which  was  put  into  com- 
mission after  Rochester's  removal ;  and  another  Catholic,  Lord  Arundel, 
became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  while  Father  Petre,  a  Jesuit,  was  called  to 
the  Privy  Council.  One  official  after  another  who  refused  to  aid  in 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  was  dismissed.  In  defiance  of  the  law  the 
Nuncio  of  the  Pope  was  received  in  state  at  Windsor.  But  even  James 
could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  the  growth  of  public  discontent.  If  the 
great  Tory  nobles  were  staunch  for  the  Crown,  they  were  as  resolute 
Englishmen  in  their  hatred  of  mere  tyranny  as  the  Whigs  themselves. 
James  gave  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  the  sword  of  State  to  carry  before 
him  as  he  went  to  Mass.  The  Duke  stopped  at  the  Chapel  door. 
"Your  father  would  have  gone  further,"  said  the  King.  "Your 
Majesty's  father  was  the  better  man,'*  replied  the  Duke,  "  and  he  would 
not  have  gone  so  far."  The'  young  Duke  of  Somerset  was  ordered  to 
introduce  the  Nuncio  into  the  Presence  Chamber.  **  I  am  advised," 
he  answered,  "  that  I  cannot  obey  your  Majesty  without  breaking  the 
law."  "  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  above  the  law  ?  "  James  asked 
angrily.  "  Your  Majesty  may  be,  but  I  am  not,"  retorted  the  Duke. 
He  was  dismissed  from  his  post ;  but  the  spirit  of  resistance  spread 
fast  In  spite  of  the  King's  letters  the  governors  of  the  Charter 
House,  who  numbered  among  them  some  of  the  greatest  English 
nobles,  refused  to  admit  a  Catholic  to  the  benefits  of  the  foundation. 
The  most  devoted  loyalists  began  to  murmur  when  James  demanded 
apostasy  as  a  proof  of  their  loyalty.  He  had  soon  in  fact  to  abandon 
all  hope  of  bringing  the  Church  or  the  Tories  over  to  his  will.     He 
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turned,  as  Charles  had  [urned,  to  tbe  Nonconfonnisls,  and  published 
in  16S7  a.  Declara.Uon  of  Indulgence  whirh  suspended  the  opera^on  of 
the  penal  laws  against  Nonconformists  and  Catholics  alike,  and  of  every 
Act  which  imposed  a  test  as  a  qualiRcation  for  office  in  Church  ot 
State.  The  temptation  to  accept  the  Indulgence  was  great,  for  since 
the  fall  of  Shaftesbury  persecution  had  fallen  heavily  on  the  Pro- 
■  isidents,and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  Noncoafonnisls 
wavered  for  a  time,  or  that  numerous  addresses  of  thanks  were  pre- 
sented to  James.  But  the  great  body  of  them,  and  all  the  more 
venerable  names  among  them,  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Baxter,  Howe,  and  Itunyan  aJl  refused  an  Indulgence  which  < 
only  be  purchased  by  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  law.  It  was  plal 
that  the  attempt  lo  divide  the  forces  of  Protestantism  bad  utteri^ 
failed,  and  that  the  only  mode  of  securing  his  end  was  lo  procure  i{ 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act  from  Parliament  itself. 

The  temper  of  the  existing  Houses  however  remained  absolut 
opposed  lo  the  King's  project.  He  therefore  dissolved  the  l'arl)ameil^'4 
and  summoned  a.  new  one.  But  no  free  Parliament  could  be  brought,  ' 
as  he  knew,  to  consent  to  the  repeal.  The  Lords  indeed  could  be 
swamped  by  lavish  creations  of  new  peers.  "  Your  troop  of  horse," 
his  minister,  Lord  Sunderland,  told  Churchill,  "shall  be  called  up  intd 
the  House  of  Lords."  But  it  was  a  harder  matter  to  secure  a  com- 
pliant House  of  Commons.  The  Lord-Lieutenants  were  directed  to 
bring  about  such  a  "  reguUtion  "  of  the  governing  body  in  boroughs 
as  would  ensure  the  return  of  candidates  pledged  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Test,  and  to  question  every  magistrate  in  their  county  as  to  his  vote; 
Half  of  them  at  once  refused,  and  a  long  list  of  great  nobles — the 
Earls  of  Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  Dorset,  Derby,  Pembroke,  Rutland, 
Abergavenny.  Tbanet,  Northampton,  and  Abingdon — were  dismissed 
from  their  Lord- Lieutenancies-  The  justices  when  questioned  simply 
replied  that  they  would  vote  according  to  their  consciences,  and  send 
members  to  Parliament  who  would  protect  the  I'rotestant  religion. 
After  repeated  "regulations"  it  was  found  imptossible  to  form  a  cor- 
porate body  which  would  return  representatives  willing  lo  complywith 
the  royal  will.  All  thought  of  a  Parliament  had  to  be  abandoned  ;  and 
even  the  most  bigoted  courtiers  counselled  moderation  at  this  proof 
of  the  stubborn  opposition  which  James  must  prepare  to  encounter 
from  the  peers,  the  gentry,  and  the  trading  classes.  The  clergy  alone 
still  hesitated  in  any  open  act  of  resistance.  Even  the  tyranny  of  the 
Commission  failed  to  rouse  into  open  disaffection  men  who  had  been 
preachingSunday  after  Sunday  thedoctrine  of  passive  obedience  to  the 
worst  of  kings.  But  James  cared  little  for  passive  obedience.  He  looked 
on  the  refusal  of  the  clergy  to  support  his  plans  as  Ireeing  him  from 
his  pledge  to  maintain  the  Church  as  established  by  law  ;  and  he  te- 
solved  to  attack  it  in  the  great  institutions  which  had  li 
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strongholds.    To  secure  the  Universities  for  Catholicism  was  to  seize 
the  only  training  schools  which  the  clergy  possessed.     Cambridge 
indeed  escaped  easily.    A  Benedictine  monk  who  presented  himself 
with  royal  letters  recommending  him  for  the  degree  of  a  Master  of 
Arts  was  rejected  on  his  refusal  to  sign  the  Articles :  and  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  paid  for  the  rejection  by  dismissal  from  his  office.     But  a 
violent  and  obstinate  attack  was  directed  against  Oxford.    The  Master 
of  University  College,  who  declared  himself  a  convert,  was  authorized 
to  retain  his  post  in  defiance  of  the  law.     Massey,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
was  presented   by  the  Crown  to  the  Deanery  of  Christ    Church. 
Magdalen  was  the  wealthiest  Oxford  College,  and  James  in  1687 
recommended  one  Farmer,  a  Catholic  of  infamous  life  and  not  even 
qualified  by  statute  for  the  office,  to  its  vacant  headship.     The  Fellows 
remonstrated,  and  on  the  rejection  of  their  remonstrance  chose  Hough, 
one  of  their  own  number,  as  their  President.     The  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission declared  the  election  void  ;  and  James,  shamed  out  of  his  first 
candidate,   recommended  a  second,   Parker,   Bishop  of  Oxford,  a 
Catholic  in  heart  and  the  meanest  of  his  courtiers.     But  the  Fellows 
held  stubbornly  to  their  legal  head.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  King 
visited  Oxford,  sunmioned  them  to  his  presence,  and  rated  them  as 
they  knelt  before  him  like  schoolboys.    "  I  am  King,"  he  said,  "  I  will 
be  obeyed !     Go  to  your  chapel  this  instant,  and  elect  the  Bishop ! 
Let  those  who  refuse  look  to  it,  for  they  shall  feel  the  whole  weight  of 
my  hand ! "     It  was  seen  that  to  give  Magdalen  as  well  as  Christ 
Church  into  Catholic  hands  was  to  turn  Oxford  into  a  Catholic  semi- 
nary, and  the  King's  threats  were  disregarded.     But  they  were  soon 
carried  out.     A  special  Commission  visited  the  University,  pronounced 
Hough  an  intruder,  set  aside  his  appeal  to  the  law,  burst  open  the  door 
of  his  President's  house  to  install  Parker  in  his  place,  and  on  their 
refusal  to  submit  deprived  the  Fellows  of  their  fellowships.    The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Fellows  was  followed  on  a  like  refusal  by  that  of  the 
Demies.     Parker,  who  died  immediately  after  his  installation,  was 
succeeded  by  a  Roman   Catholic  bishop  in  partibus^  Bonaventure 
Gifiard,  and  twelve  Catholics  were  admitted  to  fellowships  in  a  single 
day. 

Meanwhile  James  clung  to  the  hope  of  finding  a  compliant  Parlia- 
ment, from  which  he  might  win  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  In  face  of 
the  dogged  opposition  of  the  country  the  elections  had  been  ad- 
journed ;  and  a  renewed  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  intended  as 
an  appeal  to  the  nation  at  large.  At  its  close  he  promised  to  summon 
a  Parliament  in  November,  and  he  called  on  the  electors  to  choose  such 
members  as  would  bring  to  a  successful  end  the  policy  he  had  begun. 
His  resolve,  he  said,  was  to  establish  universal  liberty  of  conscience 
for  all  future  time.  It  was  in  this  character  of  a  royal  appeal  that  he 
ordered  every  clergyman  to  read  the  declaration  during  divine  service 
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on  Iwo  Kiiccessivc  Sundays.  Link  time  was  given  for  deliberation, 
little  lime  was  needed.  The  clergy  refused  almost  to  a  man  to  be  l! 
instrumen's  of  their  own  humiliation.  The  Declaration  was  read  In 
only  four  of  the  London  churches,  and  in  these  the  congreeatlon 
tiockcd  out  of  church  at  the  first  words  of  it.  Nearly  all  of  the 
country  clergy  refused  to  obey  the  royal  orders.  The  Bishops  went 
with  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  A  few  days  before  the  appointed  Sunday 
Archbishop  Bancroft  called  his  suffragans  together,  and  the  six  who 
able  to  appear  at  Lambeth  signed  a,  temperate  protest  to  ibe 
King,  in  which  they  declined  to  publish  an  illegal  Declaration.  "  It  is 
a  standard  of  rebellion,"  James  exclaimed  as  the  Primate  presented 
the  paper  ;  and  the  resistance  of  the  clergy  was  no  sooner  announced 
to  him  than  he  determined  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  prelates 
who  had  signed  the  protest.  He  ordered  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners to  deprive  them  of  their  sees,  but  in  this  matter  even  the 
Commissioners  shrank  from  obeying  him.  The  Chancellor,  Lord 
Jeffreys,  advised  a  prosecution  for  libel  as  an  easier  mode  of  punish- 
ment ',  and  the  bishops,  who  refused  to  give  bail,  were  committed  on 
this  charge  to  the  Tower.  They  passed  to  their  prison  amidst  the 
shouts  of  a  great  multitude,  the  sentinels  knelt  for  their  blessing  as 
they  entered  its  gates,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  drank  their 
healths.  So  threatening  was  the  temper  of  the  nation  that  his  minis- 
ters pressed  James  to  give  way.  But  his  obstinacy  grew  with  the 
danger.  "Indulgence,"  he  said,  "  nuned  my  father;"  and  on  the 
igth  of  June  the  bishops  appeared  as  criminals  at  the  bar  of  the  King's 
Bench.  The  jury  had  been  packed,  the  judges  were  mere  tools  of  the 
Crown,  but  judges  and  jury  were  alike  overawed  by  the  indignation  of 
the  people  at  large.  No  sooner  had  the  foreman  of  (he  jury  uttered 
the  words  "Not  guilty"  than  a  roar  of  applause  burst  from  the  crowd, 
and  horsemen  spurred  along  every  road  to  carry  over  the  country  ibft, 
news  of  the  acquittal. 
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Amidst  the  tumult  of  the  Plot  and  the  Exclusion  Bill  thi 
among  English  statesmen  had  fixed  their  hopes  steadily  on  the 
succession  of  Mary,  the  elder  daughter  and  heiress  of  James.  The 
tyranny  of  her  father's  reign  made  this  succession  the  hope  of  the 
people  at  large.  But  to  Europe  the  importance  of  the  change,  when- 
ever it  should  come  about,  lay  not  so  much  in  the  succession  of  Mary, 
as  in  the  new  power  which  such  an  event  would  give  to  her  husband, 
William  Prince  of  Orange.  We  have  come  in  fact  to  a  moment  when 
the  struggle  of  England  against  the  agression  of  its  King  blends  witKrI 
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the  larger  struggle  of  Europe  against  the  aggression  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  it  is  only  by  a  rapid  glance  at  the  political  state  of 
the  Continent  that  we  can  understand  the  real  nature  and  results  of 
the  Revolution  which  drove  James  from  the  throne. 

At  this  moment  France  was  the  dominant  power  in  Christendom. 
The  religious  wars  which  began  with  the  Reformation  had  broken  the 
strength  of  the  nations  around  her.  Spain  was  no  longer  able  to  fight 
the  battle  of  Catholicism.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  by  the  inde- 
pendence it  gave  to  the  German  princes  and  the  jealousy  it  kept  alive 
between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  powers  of  Germany,  destroyed 
the  strength  of  the  Empire.  The  German  branch  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  spent  vrith  the  long  struggle  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  had 
enough  to  do  in  battling  hard  against  the  advance  of  the  Turks  from 
Hungary  on  Vienna.  The  victories  of  Gustavus  and  of  the  generals 
whom  he  formed  had  been  dearly  purchased  by  the  exhaustion  of 
Sweden.  The  United  Provinces  were  as  yet  hardly  regarded  as  a 
great  power,  and  were  trammelled  by  their  contest  with  England  for 
the  empire  of  the  seas.  France  alone  profited  by  the  general  wreck. 
The  wise  policy  of  Henry  the  Fourth  in  securing  religious  peace  by  a 
grant  of  toleration  to  the  Protestants  had  undone  the  ill  effects  of  its 
religious  wars.  The  Huguenots  were  still  numerous  south  of  the 
Loire,  but  the  loss  of  their  fortresses  had  turned  their  energies  into 
the  peaceful  channels  of  industry  and  trade.  Feudal  disorder  was 
roughly  put  down  by  Richelieu,  and  the  policy  which  gathered  all  local 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  though  fatal  in  the  end  to  the  real 
welfare  of  France,  gave  it  for  the  moment  an  air  of  good  government, 
and  a  command  over  its  internal  resources  which  no  other  country 
could  boast  Its  compact  and  fertile  territory,  the  natural  activity  and 
enterprise  of  its  people,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  its  commerce  and 
manufactures,  were  sources  of  natural  wealth  which  even  its  heavy 
taxation  failed  to  check.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
France  was  looked  upon  as  the  wealthiest  power  in  Europe.  The 
yearly  income  of  the  French  crown  was  double  that  of  England,  and 
even  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  trusted  as  much  to  the  credit  of  his 
treasury  as  to  the  glory  of  his  arms.  "After  all,"  he  said,  when  the 
fortunes  of  war  began  to  turn  against  him,  "  it  is  the  last  louis  d'or 
which  must  win ! "  It  was  in  fact  this  superiority  in  wealth  which 
enabled  France  to  set  on  foot  forces  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in 
Europe  since  the  downfall  of  Rome.  At  the  opening  of  the  reign  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  its  army  mustered  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
With  the  war  against  Holland  it  rose  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand. 
In  the  last  struggle  against  the  Grand  Alliance  there  was  a  time  when 
it  counted  nearly  half  a  million  of  men  in  arms.  Nor  was  France 
content  with  these  enormous  land  forces.  Since  the  ruin  of  Spain  the 
fleets  of  Holland  and  of  England  had  alone  disputed  the  empire  of  | 
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produce  momentous  resulu.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  invited  to 
England,  and  wedded  to  Mary,  llie  presumptive  heiress  of  the  Crown. 
The  marriage  promised  a  dose  political  union  in  the  future  with 
Holland,  and  a  corresponding  opposition  to  the  ambition  of  France. 
With  the  country  it  was  popular  as  a  Protestant  match,  and  as 
ensuring  a  Protestant  successor  to  James.  But  Lewis  was  bitterly 
angered ;  he  rejected  the  English  propositions  of  peace,  and  again 
set  his  army  In  the  field.  Danby  was  ready  to  accept  the  challenge, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  ambassador  from  Paris  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  assembly  of  the  Parliament.  A  warlike  speech  from  the 
throne  was  answered  by  a  warlike  address  from  the  House,  supplies 
were  voted,  and  an  army  raised.  But  the  actual  dedaralion  of  war 
still  failed  to  appear.  While  Danby  threatened  France,  Charles  was 
busy  turning  the  threat  to  his  own  profit,  and  gaining  time  by  pro- 
rogations for  a  series  of  base  negotiations.  At  one  stage  he  demanded 
from  Lewis  a  fresh  pension  for  the  next  three  years  as  the  price  of  his 
good  offices  with  the  allies.  Danby  stooped  to  write  the  demand,  and 
Charles  added,  "  This  letter  is  written  by  my  order,  CR."  A  force  of 
three  thousand  English  soldiers  were  landed  at  Ostend  ;  but  the  allies 
were  already  broken  by  their  suspicions  of  the  King's  real  policy,  and 
Charles  soon  agreed  for  a  fresh  pension  to  recall  the  brigjide.  The 
bargain  was  hardly  struck  when  Lewis  withdrew  the  terms  of  peace 
he  had  himself  offered,  and  on  the  faith  of  which  England  had  osten- 
sibly retired  from  the  scene.  Once  more  Danby  offered  aid  to  the 
allies,  but  all  faith  in  England  was  lost.  One  power  after  another 
gave  way  to  the  new  French  demands,  and  though  Holland,  the  original 
cause  of  the  war,  was  saved,  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  made  Lewis  the 
arbiter  of  Europe. 

Disgraceful  as  the  peace  was  to  England,  it  left  Charles  the  master  of 
a  force  of  twentj-  thousand  men  levied  for  the  w.-jr  he  refused  lo  declare, 
and  with  nearly  a  million  of  French  money  in  his  pocket.  His  course 
had  roused  into  fresh  life  the  old  suspicions  of  his  perfidy,  and  of  a 
secret  plot  with  Lewis  for  the  ruin  of  English  freedom  and  of  English 
religion.  That  there  was  such  a  plot  we  know ;  and  from  the  moment 
of  the  Treaty  of  Dover  the  hopes  of  the  Catholic  party  mounted  even 
faster  than  the  panic  of  the  Protestants.  ](ut  ihey  had  been  bitterly 
disappointed  by  the  King's  withdrawal  from  his  schemes  after  his 
four  years  ineffectual  struggle,  and  by  his  seeming  return  to  the  policy 
cif  Clnrcndon.  Their  anger  and  despair  were  revealed  in  letters  from 
English  Jesuits,  and  the  correspondence  of  Coleman.  Coleman,  the 
secretary  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  a  busy  intriguer,  had  gained 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  real  plans  of  the  King  and  of  his  brother 
to  warrant  him  in  begging  for  money  from  Lewis  for  the  work  of 
saving  Catholic  interests  from  Danby's  hostility  by  intrigues  in 
Parliament.    .\  passage  from  one  of  his  letters  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  (he 
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tiations  was  a  work  at  which  Lewis  toiled  for  years.  The  intervention 
of  the  Empire  was  guarded  against  by  a  renewal  of  the  old  alliances 
between  France  and  the  lesser  German  princes.  A  league  with  the 
Turks  gave  Austria  enough  to  do  on  her  eastern  border.  The  old 
league  with  Sweden,  the  old  friendship  with  Holland  were  skilfully 
maintained.  The  policy  of  Charles  the  Second  bound  England  to  the 
side  of  Lewis.  At  last  it  seemed  that  the  moment  for  which  he  had 
waited  had  come,  and  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Breda  gave  an 
opportimity  for  war  of  which  Lewis  availed  himself  in  1667.  But  the 
suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  French  success  awoke  a  general 
terror  before  which  the  skilful  diplomacy  of  Charles  gave  way. 
Holland  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  danger  at  home  by  the  appearance 
of  French  arms  on  the  Rhine.  England  woke  from  her  lethargy 
on  the  French  seizure  of  the  coast-towns  of  Flanders.  Sweden  joined 
the  two  Protestant  powers  in  the  Triple  Alliance  ;  and  the  dread  of  a 
wider  league  forced  Lewis  to  content  himself  with  the  southern  half  of 
Flanders  and  the  possession  of  a  string  of  fortresses  which  practically 
left  him  master  of  the  Netherlands. 

Lewis  was  maddened  by  the  check.  He  had  always  disliked  the 
Dutch  as  Protestants  and  Republicans ;  he  hated  them  now  as  an 
obstacle  which  must  be  taken  out  of  the  way  ere  he  could  resume  his 
projects  upon  Spain.  Four  years  were  spent  in  preparations  for  a 
decisive  blow.  The  French  army  was  gradually  raised  to  a  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  men.  Colbert  created  a  fleet  which  rivalled  that 
of  Holland  in  number  and  equipment.  Sweden  was  again  won  over. 
England  was  again  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Dover.  Meanwhile 
Holland  lay  wrapped  in  a  false  security.  The  French  alliance  had 
been  its  traditional  policy  since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  it 
was  especially  dear  to  the  party  of  the  great  merchant  class  which  had 
mounted  to  power  on  the  fall  of  the  House  of  Orange.  John  de  Witt, 
the  leader  of  this  party,  though  he  had  been  forced  to  conclude  the 
Triple  Alliance  by  the  advance  of  Lewis  to  the  Rhine,  still  clung 
blindly  to  the  friendship  of  France.  His  trust  only  broke  down  when 
the  French  army  crossed  the  Dutch  border  in  1672,  and  the  glare 
of  its  watch-fires  was  seen  from  the  walls  of  Amsterdam.  For  the 
moment  Holland  lay  crushed  at  the  feet  of  Lewis,  but  the  arrogance 
of  the  conqueror  roused  again  the  stubborn  courage  which  had  wrung 
victory  from  Alva  and  worn  out  the  pride  of  Philip  the  Second.  De 
Witt  was  murdered  in  a  popular  tumult,  and  his  fall  called  William, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  the  head  of  the  Republic  Though  the  new 
Stadholder  had  hardly  reached  manhood,  his  great  qualities  at  once 
made  themselves  felt.  His  earlier  life  had  schooled  him  in  a  wonder- 
ful self-control.  .  He  had  been  left  fatherless  and  all  but  friendless  in 
childhood,  he  had  been  bred  among  men  who  looked  on  his  very 
existence  as  a  danger  to  the  State,  his  words  had  been  watched,  his 
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to  investigate  the  charts  made 


«.J 


the  two  Houses  named 
by  Oates. 

'  In  this  investigation  Shafiesbury  took  the  lead.  Whatever  his 
'  personal  ambition  may  have  been,  his  public  aims  in  a.!!  that  followed 
were  wise  and  far-sighted.  He  aimed  at  forcing  Charles  to  dissolve 
Parliament  and  appeal  to  the  nation.  He  aimed  at  driving  D.inby  out 
of  office  and  at  forcing  on  Charles  a  ministry  which  should  break  his 
dependence  on  France  and  give  a  constitutional  turn  to  his  policy.  He 
Lhat  no  security  would  realty  avail  to  meet  the  danger  of  a  Catholic 
reign,  and  he  aimed  at  excluding  James  from  the  throne.  But  in 
pursuing  these  aims  he  rested  wholly  on  the  plot.  He  fanned  the 
popular  panic  by  accepting  without  question  some  fresh  depositions  in 
which  Oates  charged  five  Catholic  peer-s  with  part  in  the  Jesuit  con- 
spiracy. The  peers  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  two  thousand  suspected 
persons  were  hurried  to  prison.  A  proclamation  ordered  every  Catholic 
to  leave  London.  The  trainbands  were  called  to  arms,  and  patrols 
paraded  through  the  streets,  to  guard  against  the  Catholic  rising  which 
Oates  declared  to  be  at  hand.  Meanwhile  Shaftesbury  turned  the  panic 
to  pohtical  account  by  forcing  through  Parliament  a  bill  which  excluded 
Catholics  from  a  scat  in  either  House.  The  exclusion  remained  in  force 
for  a  century  and  a  half;  but  it  had  really  been  aimed  against  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  Shaftesburj-  was  defeated  by  a  proviso  which  exempted 
James  from  the  operation  of  the  bill.  The  plot,  which  had  been  sup- 
ported for  four  months  by  the  sole  evidence  of  Oates,  began  to  hang  fire ; 
but  a  promise  of  reward  brought  forward  a  villain,  named  Bedloe,  with 
tales  beside  which  those  of  Oates  seemed  tame.  The  two  informers  were 
now  pressed  forward  by  an  infamous  rivalry  to  stranger  and  stranger 
revelations.  Dedloe  swore  to  the  existence  of  a  plot  for  the  landing  of 
a  Catholic  army  and  a  general  massacre  oflhe  Protestants.  Oates  capped 
the  revelations  of  Bedloe  by  charging  tJie  Queen  herself,  at  the  bar  oF 
the  Lords,  with  knowledge  of  the  plot  to  murder  her  husband.  Mon. 
strous  as  such  charges  were,  they  revived  the  waning  frenry  of  the 
people  and  of  the  two  Houses.  The  peers  under  arrest  were  ordered 
to  be  impeached.  A  new  proclamation  enjoined  the  arrest  of  every 
Catholic  in  the  realm.  A  series  of  judicial  murders  began  with  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Coleman,  which  even  now  can  only  be  remem- 
bered with  horror.  But  the  alarm  must  soon  have  worn  out  had  it  only 
been  supported  by  perjury.  What  gave  force  to  the  false  plot  was  the 
existence  of  a  true  one.  Coleman's  ktters  had  won  credit  for  the 
perjuries  of  Oates,  and  a  fresh  discovery  now  won  credit  for  the  perju- 
ries of  Bedloe.  From  the  moment  when  the  pressitfe  of  the  Commons 
'  and  of  Danby  had  forced  Charles  into  a  position  of  seeming  antagonism 
to  France,  Lewis  had  resolved  to  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the  Par- 
liament, the  fall  of  the  Minister,  and  the  disbanding  of  the  army  which 
Danby  still  looked  on  as  a  weapon  against  him.     For  this  purpose  the 
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upon  Rome  to  avenge  a  slight  olTered  to  the  French  -tmbassador. 
The  Empire  was  outraged  by  a  shameless  seizure  of  Imperial  Beh  in 
Elsass  and  elsewhere.  The  whole  Protestant  world  was  defied  by 
the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  which  was  to  culminate  in  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  the  mind  of  Lewis  peace  meant  a 
series  of  outrages  on  the  powers  around  him  ;  but  every  outrage  helped 
the  cool  and  silent  adversary  who  was  looking  on  from  the  Hague  to 
build  up  that  Great  Alliance  of  all  Europe  from  which  alone  he  looked 
tor  any  elTectual  cheek  to  the  ambition  of  France.  The  experience  of 
the  last  war  had  taught  William  that  of  such  an  alliance  England  must 
form  a  part,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Prince  e\-er  since  the  peace  had 
been  directed  (o  secure  her  co-operaCton.  A  reconciliation  of  the 
King  with  his  Parliament  was  an  indispensable  step  towards  freeing 
Charles  from  his  dependence  on  France,  and  it  was  such  a  recon- 
ciliation that  William  at  first  strove  to  bring  about ;  but  he  was  for 
a  long  time  foiled  by  the  steadiness  with  which  Charles  clung  to  the 
power  whose  aid  was  needful  to  carry  out  the  schemes  which  he  was 
contemplating.  The  change  of  policy  however  which  followed  on 
the  fjll  of  the  Cabal  and  the  entry  of  Panby  into  power  raised  new 
hopes  in  William's  mind-,  itiid  his  marriage  with  Maiy  dealt  Lewis 
what  proved  to  be  a  fatal  blow.  James  was  without  a  son,  and  the 
marriage  with  Mary  would  at  any  rate  ensure  William  the  aid  of 
England  In  his  great  enterprise  on  his  father-in-law's  death.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  wait  for  that  event,  and  though  the  Prince  used 
his  new  position  to  bring  Charles  round  to  a  decided  policy  his  elforts 
remained  fruitless.  The  storm  of  the  Popish  Plot  compliculcd  his 
position.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  when  tlie 
Parliament  seemed  resolved  simply  to  pass  over  James  and  lo  seal 
Mary  at  once  on  the  throne  after  her  uncle's  death,  William  stood 
apart  from  the  struggle,  doubtful  of  its  issue,  though  prepared  lo 
accept  the  good  luck  if  it  came  to  him.  But  the  fatal  error  of 
Shaftesbury  in  advancing  the  claims  of  Monmouth  forced  him  into 
action.  To  preserve  his  wife's  right  of  succession,  with  all  the  great 
issues  which  were  to  come  of  il,  no  other  course  was  left  than  to 
adopt  the  cause  of  the  Uuke  of  York.  In  the  crisis  of  the  struggle, 
refore,  William  threw  his  whole  weight  on  the  side  of  James.    The 

Mucnce  of  Halifax  secured  the  rejection  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and 
s  but  the  mouthpiece  of  William. 

but  while  England  was  seething  with  the  madness  of  the  Popish 
t  and  of  the  royalist  reaction,  the  great  European  struggle  was 
ing  neater  and  nearer.    The  patience  of  Germany  was  worn  out 

^the  ceaseless  aggressions  of  Lewis,  and  in  i6S6  its  princes  had 
Bid  themselves  at  Augsburg  to  resist  all  further  encroachments  on 

b  part  of  France.     From  that  mmiieni  war  became  inevitable,  and 

""■'     1  watched    the   course   of   his   father-in-law   with    redoubled 
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anxiety.  His  efforts  to  ensure  English  aid  had  utterly  fiuled.  James 
had  renewed  his  brother's  secret  treaty  with  France,  and  phmged  into 
a  quarrel  with  his  people  which  of  itself  would  have  prevented  him 
from  giving  any  aid  in  a  struggle  abroad.  The  Prince  could  only 
silently  look  on,  with  a  desperate  hope  that  James  might  y^  be  bfoaght 
to  a  nobler  policy.  He  refused  all  encouragement  to  the  leading  mal- 
contents who  were  already  calling  on  him  to  interfere  in  aims.  On 
the  other  hand  he  declined  to  support  the  King  in  his  schemes  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Test  If  he  still  cherished  hopes  of  bringing  aboat 
a  peace  between  the  King  and  people  which  might  enable  him  to 
enlist  England  in  the  Grand  Alliance,  they  vanished  in  16S7  before 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  James 
called  on  him  to  declare  himself  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  penal 
laws  and  of  the  Test  But  simultaneously  with  the  King's  appeal 
came  letters  of  warning  and  promises  of  support  from  the  leading 
English  nobles.  Some,  like  the  Hydes,  simply  assured  him  of  their 
friendship.  The  Bishop  of  London  added  promises  of  support  Others, 
like  Devonshire,  Nottingham,  and  Shrewsbury,  cautiously  or  openly 
warned  the  Prince  against  compliance  with  the  Kingfs  demand.  Lord 
Churchill  announced  the  resolve  of  Mary's  sister  Anne  to  stand  by  the 
cause  of  Protestantism.  Danby,  the  leading  representative  of  the 
great  Tory  party,  sent  urgent  warnings.  The  letters  dictated  William's 
answer.  No  one,  he  truly  protested,  loathed  religious  persecution 
more  than  he  himself  did,  but  in  relaxing  political  disabilities  James 
called  on  him  to  countenance  an  attack  on  his  own  religion.  "I 
cannot,"  he  ended,  "  concur  in  what  your  Majesty  desires  of  me." 
But  William  still  shrank  from  the  plan  of  an  intervention  in  amis. 
General  as  the  disaffection  undoubtedly  was,  the  position  of  James 
seemed  fairly  secure.  He  counted  on  the  aid  of  France.  He  had  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  Scotland,  disheartened  by  the  failure 
of  Argyll's  rising,  could  give  no  such  aid  as  it  gave  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. Ireland  was  ready  to  throw  a  Catholic  army  on  the  western 
coast.  It  was  doubtful  if  in  England  itself  disaffection  would  turn 
into  actual  rebellion.  The  "  Bloody  Circuit "  had  left  its  terror  on  the 
Whigs.  The  Tories  and  the  Churchmen,  angered  as  they  were,  were 
hampered  by  their  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  William's  aim  therefore 
was  to  discourage  all  violent  counsels,  and  to  confine  himself  to 
organizing  such  a  general  opposition  as  would  force  James  by  legal 
means  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  country,  to  abandon  his  pc^cy  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  join  the  alliance  against  France. 

But  at  this  moment  the  whole  course  of  William's  policy  was  changed 
by  an  unforeseen  event.  His  own  patience  and  that  of  the  nation 
rested  on  the  certainty  of  Mary's  succession.  But  in  the  midst  of 
the  King's  struggle  with  the  Church  it  was  announced  that  the  Queen 
was  again  with  child.    The  news  was  received  with  general  unbelief 
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lor  five  years  had  passed  since  the  last  pregnancy  of  Mary  of  Modena. 
But  it  at  once  forced  on  a  crisis.     If,  as  the  Catholics  joyously  fore- 
told, the  child  turned  out  a  boy,  and,  as  was  certain,  was  brought  up 
a  Catholic,  the  highest  Tory  had  to  resolve  at  last  whether  the  tyranny 
under  which  England  lay  should  go  on  for  ever.    The  hesitation  of 
tfic  country  was  at  an  end.     Danby,  loyal  above  all  to  the  Church 
and  firm  in  his  hatred  of  subservience  to  France,  answered  for  the 
Tories ;  Compton  for  the  High  Churchmen,  goaded  at  last  into  re- 
bellion by  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.    The  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
the  Lord  Cavendish  of  the  Exclusion  struggle,  answered  for  the  Non- 
conformists, who  were  satisfied  with  William's  promise  to  procure 
them  toleration,  as  well  as  for  the  general  body  of  the  Whigs.     The 
announcement  of  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  was  followed  ten 
days  after  by  a  formal  invitation  to  William  to  intervene  in  arms  for 
the  restoration  of  English  liberty  and  the  protection  of  the  Protestant 
religion  ;  it  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  great  parties  now 
united  against  a  common  danger,  and  by  some  others,  and  was  carried 
to  the  Hague  by  Herbert,  the  most  popular  of  English  seamen,  who 
had  been  deprived  of  his  command  for  a  refusal  to  vote  against  the 
Test    The  Invitation  called  on  William  to  land  with  an  army  strong 
enough  to  justify  those  who  signed  it  in  rising  in  arms.     It  was  sent 
from  London  on  the  day  after  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishops.      The 
general  excitement,  the  shouts  of  the  boats  which  covered  the  river, 
the  bonfires  in  every  street,  showed  indeed  that  the  country  was  on 
the  eve  of  revolt.     The  army  itself,  on  which  James  had  implicitly 
relied,  suddenly  showed  its  sympathy  with  the  people.     James  was  at 
Hounslow  when  the  news  of  the  verdict  reached  him,  and  as  he  rode 
from  the  camp  he  heard  a  great  shout  behind  him.    *^  What  is  that  ?" 
he  asked.    "  It  is  nothing,"  was  the  reply,"  only  the  soldiers  are  glad 
that  the  Bishops  are  acquitted  I "     *^  Do  you  call   that  nothing  ?  *' 
grumbled  the  King.    The  shout  told  him  that  he  stood  utterly  alone  in 
his  realm.   The  peerage,  the  gentry,  the  Bishops,  the  clergy,  the  Univer- 
sities, every  lawyer,  every  trader,  every  farmer,  stood  aloof  from  him. 
And  now  his  very  soldiers  forsook  him.     The  most  devoted  Catholics 
pressed  him  to  give  way.     But  to  give  way  was  to  change  the  whole 
nature  of  his  government     All  show  of  legal  rule  had  disappeared. 
Sheriffs,  mayors,  magistrates,  appointed  by  the  Crown  in  defiance 
of  a  parliamentary  statute,  were  no  real  officers  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
Even  if  the  Houses  were  summoned,  members  returned  by  officers 
such  as  these  could  form  no  legal  Parliament.     Hardly  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  or  a  Privy  Councillor  exercised  any  lawful  authority.  James 
had  brought  things  to  such  a  pass  that  the  restoration  oC  legal  govern- 
ment meant  the  absolute  reversal  of  every  act  he  had  done.     But  he 
was  in  no  mood  to  reverse  his  acts.     His  temper  was  only  spurred  to 
a  more  dogged  obstinacy  by  danger  and  remonstrance.     He  broke  up 
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was  to  gain  time  by  the  prorogation  of  the  Parliament,  and  by  its  , 
dissolution  in  May. 

Bui  delay  would  have  been  useless  ha,d  the  Country  party  remained 
at  one.  The  temper  of  the  nation  and  of  ihe  House  of  Commons 
was  so  holly  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke,  that 
union  among  the  ministers  must  in  the  end  have  secured  it  and  spared 
England  ihe  necessity  for  the  Revolution  of  i6S8.  The  wiser  leaders 
of  the  Country  party,  indeed,  were  already  leaning  to  the  very  change 
which  that  Revolution  brought  abouL  If  James  were  passed  over,  his 
daughter  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  stood  next  in  the 
order  of  succession  :  and  ihe  plan  of  Temple,  Essex,  and  Halifax  after 
the  failure  of  their  bill  of  Securities,  was  to  bring  ihe  Prince  over  to 
England  during  the  prorogalion,  to  introduce  him  into  the  Council, 
and  to  pave  his  way  to  the  throne.     Unhappily  Shaftesbury 
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Whatever  were  his  motives,  however,  he  had  resolved  to 
claims  of  James  and  his  children,  as  well  as  William's  own  claim,  and 
to  place  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  the  throne.  Monmouth  was  re- 
puted to  be  the  eldest  of  the  King's  bastards,  a  weak  and  worthless 
profligate  in  temper,  but  popular  through  his  personal  beauly  and  his 
reputation  for  bravery.  The  lale  was  set  about  of  a  secret  marriage 
between  the  King  and  his  mother;  Shaftesbury  induced  Charles  to 
put  the  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  troops  sent  to  repress  a  rising  of 
the  Covenanters  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  on  his  return  pressed 
the  King  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  Guards,  which  would 
have  put  the  only  military  force  possessed  by  the  Crown  in  Mon- 
mouth's bands. 

Sunderland,  Halifax,  and  Essex,  however,  were  not  only  steadily 
apposed  to  Shaftesbury's  project,  but  saw  themselves  marked  out  for 
ruin  in  the  event  of  Shaftesbury's  succe-ss.  They  had  advised  Ihe  dis- 
solution of  the  la.st  Parliament ;  and  the  Earl's  anger  had  vented  itself 
in  threats  that  the  advisers  of  the  dissolution  should  pay  for  it  with 
their  heads.  The  danger  came  home  to  them  when  a  sudden  illness 
of  the  King  and  the  absence  of  James  made  Monmouth' 
possible  contingency.  The  three  ministers  at  once  induced  Charles 
to  recall  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  though  he  withdrew  to  Scotland 
ihe  King's  recovery,  Charles  deprived  Monmouth  of  his  charge 
Captain-General  of  the  Forces  and  ordered  him  like  J; 
the  realm.  Left  alone  in  his  cause  by  the  opposition  of  his  colleagues, 
Shaftesbury  threw  himself  more  and  m  ore  on  the  support  of  the  Plot. 
The  prosecution  of  its  victims  was  pushed  recklessly  on.     Three 
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He  could  only  fall  back  on  the  older  policy  of  a  union  with  the  Tory 
party  and  the  party  of  the  Church.  He  personally  appealed  for  support 
to  the  Bishops.  He  dissolved  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  He 
replaced  the  magistrates  he  had  driven  from  office.  He  restored  their 
franchises  to  the  towns.  The  Chancellor  carried  back  the  Charter  of 
London  in  state  into  the  City.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  sent 
to  replace  the  expelled  Fellows  of  Magdalen.  Catholic  chapels  and 
Jesuit  schools  were  ordered  to  be  closed.  Sunderland  pressed  for  the 
instant  caUing  of  a  Parliament,  but  to  James  the  counsel  seemed 
treachery,  and  he  dismissed  Sunderland  from  office.  In  answer  to  a 
declaration  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  left  the  question  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Parliament,  he  produced  before 
the  peers  who  were  in  London  proofs  of  the  birth  of  his  child.  But 
concessions  and  proofs  came  too  late.  Detained  by  ill  winds,  beaten 
back  on  its  first  venture  by  a  violent  storm,  William's  fleet  of  six 
hundred  transports,  escorted  by  fifty  men-of-war,  anchored  on  the 
fifth  of  November  in  Torbay ;  and  his  army,  thirteen  thousand  men 
strong,  entered  Exeter  amidst  the  shouts  of  its  citizens.  His  coming 
had  not  been  looked  for  in  the  West,  and  for  a  week  no  great 
landowner  joined  him.  But  nobles  and  squires  soon  flocked  to  his 
camp,  and  the  adhesion  of  Plymouth  secured  his  rear.  Insurrection 
broke  out  in  Scotland.  Danby,  dashing  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
horsemen  into  York,  gave  the  signal  for  a  rising.  The  militia  met 
his  appeal  with  shouts  of  "A  free  Parliament  and  the  Protestant 
religion  !  **  Peers  and  gentry  flocked  to  his  standard  ;  and  a  march 
on  Nottingham  united  his  forces  to  those  under  Devonshire,  who 
had  mustered  at  Derby  the  great  lords  of  the  midland  and  eastern 
counties.  Everywhere  the  revolt  was  triumphant.  The  garrison  of 
Hull  declared  for  a  free  Parliament.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  appeared 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  gentlemen  in  the  market-place  at  Nor- 
wich. At  Oxford  townsmen  and  gownsmen  greeted  Lord  Lovelace 
with  uproarious  welcome.  Bristol  threw  open  its  gates  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  advanced  steadily  on  Salisbury,  where  James  had 
mustered  his  forces.  But  the  King's  army,  broken  by  dissensions 
and  mutual  suspicions  among  its  leaders,  fell  back  in  disorder ; 
and  the  desertion  of  Lord  Churchill  was  followed  by  that  of  so  many 
other  officers  that  James  abandoned  the  struggle  in  despair.  He 
fled  to  London  to  hear  that  his  daughter  Anne  had  left  St  James's 
to  join  Danby  at  Nottingham.  "  God  help  me,"  cried  the  wretched 
King,  "for  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me!"  His  spirit  was 
utterly  broken  ;  and  though  he  promised  to  call  the  Houses  together, 
and  despatched  commissioners  to  Hungerford  to  treat  with  William  on 
the  terms  of  a  free  Parliament,  in  his  heart  he  had  resolved  on  flight. 
Parliament,  he  said  to  the  few  who  still  clung  to  him,  would  force  on 
him  concessions  he  could  not  endure ;  and  he  only  waited  for  news  of 
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the  escape  of  his  wife  and  child  to  make  his  way  to  the  Isleof  Slteppey, 
where  a  hoy  lay  ready  to  carry  him  to  France.  Some  rough  fisbennen, 
who  took  him  for  a  Jesuit,  prevented  his  escape,  and  a  troop  of  Life 
Guards  brought  him  back  in  safety  to  London  :  but  it  was  the  policy 
of  William  and  his  advisers  to  further  a  flight  which  removed  their 
chief  difficulty  out  of  the  way.  It  would  have  been  bard  to  depose 
James  had  he  remained,  and  perilous  to  keep  him  prisoner :  but  the 
entry  of  the  Dutch  troops  into  London,  the  silence  of  the  Prince,  and 
an  order  to  leave  St.  James^  filled  the  King  with  fresh  terrors,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  means  of  escape  which  were  almost  openly 
placed  at  his  disposal,  James  a  second  time  quitted  London  and 
embarked  on  the  23rd  of  December  unhindered  for  France. 

Before  flying  James  had  burnt  most  of  the  writs  convoking  the  new 
Parliament,  had  disbanded  his  army,  and  destroyed  so  far  as  he  couki 
all  means  of  government.     For  a  few  days  there  was  a  wild  burst  of 
panic  and  outrage  in  London,  but  the  orderly  instinct  of  the  people 
soon  reasserted  itself.     The  Lords  who  were  at  the  moment  in  London 
provided  on  their  own  authority  as  Privy  Councillors  for  the  more 
pressing  needs  of  administration,  and  resigned  their  authority  into 
William's  hands  on  his  arrival.     The  difficulty  which  arose  firom  the 
absence  of  any  person  legally  authorized  to  call  Parliament  together 
was  got  over  by  convoking  the  House  of  Peers,  and  forming  a  second 
body  of  all  members  who  had  sat  in  the  Commons  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  with  the  Aldermen  and  Common  Councillors  of 
London.     Both  bodies  requested  W'illiam  to  take  on  himself  the  pro- 
visional government  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  issue  circular  letters  in- 
viting the  electors  of  every  town  and  county  to  send  up  representati^'cs 
to  a  Convention  which  met  in  January,  1689.     In  the  new  Convention 
both  Houses  were  found  equally  resolved  against  any  recall  of  or 
negotiation  with  the  fallen  King.     They  were  united  in  entrusting  a 
provisional  authority  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.     But  with  this  step 
their  unanimity  ended.     The  Whigs,  who  formed  a  majority  in  the 
Commons,  voted  a  resolution  which,  illogical  and  inconsistent  as  it 
seemed,  was  well  adapted  to  unite  in  its  favour  every  element  of  the 
opposition  to  James :   the  Churchman  who  was  simply  scared  by  his 
bigotry,  the  Tory  who  doubted  the  right  of  a  nation  to  depose  its 
King,  the  Whig  who  held  the  theory  of  a  contract  between  King  and 
People.    They  voted  that  King  James,  "having  endeavoured  to  sub- 
vert the  constitution  of  this  kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contract 
between  King  and  People,  and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other 
wicked  persons  having  violated  the   fundamental  laws,  and  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  Government, 
and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant."     But  in  the  Lords,  where  the 
Tories  were  still  in  the  ascendant,  the  resolution  was  fiercely  debated 
Archbishop  Sancroft  with  the  high  Tories  held  that  no  crime  could 
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bring  about  a  forfeiture  of  the  crown,  and  that  James  still  remained 
King,  but  that  his  tyranny  had  given  the  nation  a  right  to  withdraw 
from  him  the  actual  exercise  of  government  and  to  entrust  his  functions 
to  a  Regency.  The  moderate  Tories  under  Danby's  guidance  admitted 
that  James  had  ceased  to  be  King,  but  denied  that  the  throne  could  be 
vacant,  and  contended  that  from  the  moment  of  his  abdication  the 
sovereignty  vested  in  his  daughter  Mary.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
eloquence  of  Halifax  backed  the  Whig  peers  in  struggling  for  the 
resolution  of  the  Commons  as  it  stood.  The  plan  of  a  Regency  was 
lost  by  a  single  vote,  and  Danby's  scheme  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority.  But  both  the  Tory  courses  found  a  sudden  obstacle  in 
William.  He  declined  to  be  Regent.  He  had  no  mind,  he  said  to 
Danby,  to  be  his  wife's  gentleman-usher.  Mary,  on  the  other  hand, 
refused  to  accept  the  crown  save  in  conjunction  with  her  husband. 
The  two  declarations  put  an  end  to  the  question.  It  was  agreed  that 
William  and  Mary  should  be  acknowledged  as  joint  sovereigns,  but 
that  the  actual  administration  should  rest  with  William  alone.  A 
Parliamentary  Committee  in  which  the  most  active  member  was  John 
Somers,  a  young  lawyer  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  trial  of 
the  Bishops  and  who  was  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  later  history, 
drew  up  a  Declaration  of  Rights  which  was  presented  on  February 
13th  to  William  and  Mary  by  the  two  Houses  in  the  banqueting-room 
at  Whitehall.  It  recited  the  misgovemment  of  James,  his  abdication, 
and  the  resolve  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  assert  the  ancient  rights 
and  liberties  of  English  subjects.  It  condemned  as  illegal  his  estab- 
lishment of  an  ecclesiastical  commission,  and  his  raising  an  army 
without  Parliamentary  sanction.  It  denied  the  right  of  any  king  to 
suspend  or  dispense  with  kws,  or  to  exact  money,  save  by  consent  of 
Parliament.  It  asserted  for  the  subject  a  right  to  petition,  to  a  free 
choice  of  representatives  in  Parliament,  and  to  a  pure  and  merciful 
administration  of  justice.  It  declared  the  right  of  both  Houses  to 
liberty  of  debate.  It  demanded  securities  for  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  by  all  Protestants,  and  bound  the  new  sovereign  to  maintain 
the  Protestant  religion  and  the  law  and  liberties  of  the  realm.  In  full 
faith  that  these  principles  would  be  accepted  and  maintained  by 
William  and  Mary,  it  ended  with  declaring  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Grange  King  and  Queen  of  England.  At  the  close  of  the  Declaration, 
Halifax,  in  the  name  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  prayed  them  to 
receive  the  crown.  William  accepted  the  offer  in  his  own  name  and 
his  wife^s,  and  declared  in  a  few  words  the  resolve  of  both  to  maintain 
the  laws  and  to  govern  by  advice  of  Parliament. 
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Section  V X II .—The  Grand  Alliance.    1689— 1697« 
[AuthorHies, — As  before.] 


The  blunder  of  Lewis  in  choosing  Germany  instead  of  HoUand  ks 
his  point  of  attack  was  all  but  atoned  for  by  the  brilliant  successes 
with  which  he  opened  the  war.  The  whole  country  west  of  the  Rhine 
was  soon  in  his  hands  ;  his  armies  were  masters  of  the  Palatinate,  and 
penetrated  even  to  Wiirtemberg.  His  hopes  had  never  been  higher 
than  at  the  moment  when  the  arrival  of  James  at  St  Gennain  dashed 
all  hope  to  the  ground.  Lewis  was  at  once  thrown  back  on  a  war  of 
defence,  and  the  brutal  ravages  which  marked  the  retreat  of  his  armies 
from  the  Rhine  revealed  the  bitterness  with  which  his  pride  stooped  to 
the  necessity.  The  Palatinate  was  turned  into  a  desert.  The  same 
ruin  fell  on  the  stately  palace  of  the  Elector  at  Heidelberg,  on  the 
venerable  tombs  of  the  Emperors  at  Speyer,  on  the  town  of  the  trader, 
on  the  hut  of  the  vine-dresser.  In  accepting  the  English  throne  William 
had  been  moved  not  so  much  by  personal  ambition  as  by  the  prospect 
of  firmly  knitting  together  England  and  Holland,  the  two  great  Pro- 
testant powers  whose  fleets  held  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  as  his  dipk>- 
macy  had  knit  all  Germany  together  a  year  before  in  the  Treaty  of 
Augsburg.  But  the  advance  from  such  a  union  to  the  formation  of 
the  European  alliance  against  France  was  still  delayed  by  the  reluct- 
ance of  the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria  in  Germany  and 
Spain  to  league  with  Protestant  States  against  a  Catholic  King,  while 
England  cared  little  to  join  in  an  attack  on  France  with  the  view  of 
saving  the  liberties  of  Europe.  All  hesitation,  however,  passed  away 
when  the  reception  of  James  as  still  King  of  England  at  St.  Germain 
gave  England  just  ground  for  a  declaration  of  war,  a  step  in  which  it 
was  soon  followed  by  Holland,  and  the  two  countries  at  once  agreed 
to  stand  by  one  another  in  their  struggle  against  France.  The  adhe- 
sion of  Spain  and  the  Court  of  Vienna  in  1689  to  this  agreement 
completed  the  Grand  Alliance  which  William  had  designed;  and 
when  Savoy  joined  the  allies  France  found  herself  girt  in  on  every 
side  save  that  of  Switzerland  with  a  ring  of  foes.  The  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  alone  stood  aloof  from  the  confederacy  of  Europe,  and  their 
neutrality  was  unfriendly  to  France.  Lewis  was  left  without  a  single 
ally  save  the  Turk :  but  the  energy  and  quickness  of  movement  which 
sprang  from  the  concentration  of  the  power  of  France  in  a  single  hand 
still  left  the  contest  an  equal  one.  The  Empire  was  slow  to  move; 
the  Court  of  Vienna  was  distracted  by  a  war  with  the  Turks ;  Spain 
was  all  but  powerless ;  Holland  and  England  were  alone  earnest  in 
the  struggle,  and  England  could  as  yet  give  little  aid  in  the  war.  One 
English  brigade,  indeed,  formed  from  the  regiments  raised  by  James, 
joined  the  Dutch  army  on  the  Sambre,  and  distinguished  itself  under 
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Churchill,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  treason  by  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Marlborough,  in  a  brisk  skirmish  with  the  enemy  at  Walcourt  But 
William  had  as  yet  grave  work  to  do  at  home. 

In  England  not  a  sword  had  been  drawn  for  James.  In  Scotland 
his  tyranny  had  been  yet  greater  than  in  England,  and  so  far  as  the 
Lowlands  went  the  fall  of  his  tyranny  was  as  rapid  and  complete.  No 
sooner  had  he  called  his  troops  southward  to  meet  William's  invasion 
than  Edinburgh  rose  in  revolt  The  western  peasants  were  at  once 
up  in  arms,  and  the  Episcopalian  clergy  who  had  been  the  instruments 
of  the  Stuart  misgovemment  ever  since  the  Restoration  were  rabbled 
and  driven  from  their  parsonages  in  every  parish.  The  news  of 
these  disorders  forced  William  to  act,  though  he  was  without  a  show 
of  legal  authority  over  Scotland.  On  the  advice  of  the  Scotch 
Lords  present  in  London,  he  ventured  to  summon  a  Convention 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  summoned  in  England,  and  on  his  own 
responsibility  to  set  aside  the  laws  which  excluded  Presbyterians  from 
the  Scotch  Parliament  This  Convention  resolved  that  James  had 
forfeited  the  crown  by  misgovemment,  and  offered  it  to  William  and 
Mary.  The  offer  was  accompanied  by  a  Claim  of  Right  framed  on 
the  model  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  to  which  they  had  consented 
in  England,  but  closing  with  a  demand  for  the  abolition  of  Prelacy. 
Both  crown  and  claim  were  accepted,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Scotch 
regiments  which  William  had  brought  from  Holland  gave  strength  to 
the  new  Government  Its  strength  was  to  be  roughly  tested.  John 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  whose  cruelties  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Western  Covenanters  had  been  rewarded  by  high  command  in  the 
Scotch  army,  and  the  title  of  Viscount  Dundee,  withdrew  with  a  few 
troopers  from  Edinburgh  to  the  Highlands,  and  appealed  to  the  clans. 
In  the  Highlands  nothing  was  known  of  English  government  or  mis- 
govemment :  all  that  the .  Revolution  meant  to  a  Highlander  was  the 
restoration  of  the  House  of  Argyll.  To  many  of  the  clans  it  meant 
the  restoration  of  lands  which  had  been  granted  them  on  the  Earl's 
attainder;  and  the  Macdonalds,  the  Macleans,  the  Camcrons,  were 
as  ready  to  join  Dundee  in  fighting  the  Campbells  and  the  Govern- 
ment which  upheld  them  as  they  had  been  ready  to  join  Montrose 
in  the  same  cause  forty  years  before.  They  were  soon  in  arms.  As 
William's  Scotch  regiments  under  General  Mackay  climbed  the  pass 
of  Killiecrankie,  Dundee  charged  them  at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
clansmen  and  swept  them  in  headlong  rout  down  the  glen.  Hut  his 
death  in  the  moment  of  victory  broke  the  only  bond  which  held  the 
Highlanders  together,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  host  which  had  spread 
terror  through  the  Lowlands  melted  helplessly  away.  In  the  next 
summer  Mackay  was  able  to  build  the  strong  post  of  Fort  William 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  disaffected  country,  and  his  offers  of  money 
and  pardon  brought  about  the  submission  of  the  clans.     Sir  John 
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Th«  flight  of  Shaftesbury  proclaimed  ihe  triumph  of  the  King, 
marvellous  sagacity  had  told  him  wh«n  the  struggle  was  over  : 
further  resistance  useless.  But  the  country  leaders,  who  had  delayed 
to  answer  the  Earl's  call,  still  believed  opposition  possible  ;  and  Mon- 
mouth, with  Lord  Essex,  Lord  Howard  of  Eltrick,  Lord  Russell, 
Hampden,  and  Algernon  Sidney  held  meetings  with  the  viev 
founding  an  association  whose  agitation  should  force  on  ihe  King 
the  aH5embly  of  a  Parliament.  The  more  desperale  spirits  who  had 
clustered  round  him  as  he  lay  hidden  in  the  City  took  refuge  in  plots 
of  assassination,  and  in  a  plan  for  murdering  Charles  and  his  brother 
as  they  passed  the  Rye-house  on  their  road  from  London  to  N 
muket.  Both  projects  were  betrayed,  and  though  they  were  wholly 
distinct  from  one  another  the  cruel  ingenuity  of  the  Crown  lawyers 
blended  them  into  one.  Lord  Essex  saved  himself  from  a  traitor's 
death  by  suicide  in  the  1'ower.  Lord  Russell,  convicted  on  a  charge 
of  sharing  in  the  Rye-house  plot,  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln's  Ini 
Fields.  The  same  fate  awaited  Algernon  Sidney.  Monmouth  fied  ir 
terror  over  sea,  and  his  llight  wiis  followed  by  a  series  of  prosecu 
tions  for  sedition  directed  against  his  followers.  In  1683  the  Con- 
stitutional opposition  which  had  held  Charles  so  long  in  check  lay 
crushed  at  his  feet.  A  weaker  man  might  easily  have  been  led  in 
wild  tyranny  by  the  mad  outburst  of  lo/alty  which  greeted  his  triumph. 
On  the  very  day  when  the  crowd  around  Russell's  scaffold  were  dip- 
ping their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  as  in  Ihe  blood  of  a  martyr,  the 
University  of  Oxford  solemnly  declared  that  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  even  to  the  worst  of  rulers,  was  a  part  of  religion.  But 
Charles  saw  that  immense  obstacles  still  lay  in  the  road  of  a  mere 
tyranny.  The  great  Tory  party  which  had  rallied  to  his  succour 
against  the  Exclusionisls  were  still  steady  for  parliamentary  and  legal 
government.  The  Church  was  as  powerful  as  ever,  and  the  mention 
of  a  renewal  of  the  Indulgence  to  N  on  conform  i  sis  had  [o  be  withdrawn 
before  the  opposition  of  the  bishops.  He  was  careful  therefore  during 
the  few  years  which  remained  to  him  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a 
open  violation  of  public  law.  He  suspended  no  statute.  He  imposed 
no  tax  by  royal  authority.  Nothing  indeed  shows  more  completely 
how  great  a  work  the  Long  Parliament  had  done  than  a  survey  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  "  The  King,"  Hallam  says  very  truly, 
"was  restored  to  nothing  but  what  the  law  had  preserved  to  him." 
No  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  abuses  which  the  patriots  of  1641 
had  swept  away.     Parliament  was  continually  summoned.     In  spite  of 
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to  place  Ireland  in  such  a  position  of  independence  that  she  might  serve 
as  a  refuge  for  his  Catholic  subjects.  Lord  Clarendon  was  dismissed 
from  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  and  succeeded  in  the  charge  of  the  island 
by  the  Catholic  Earl  of  Tyrconnell.  The  new  governor,  who  was 
raised  to  a  dukedom,  went  roughly  to  work.  Every  Englishman  was 
turned  out  of  office.  Every  Judge,  every  Privy  Councillor,  every 
Mayor  and  Alderman  of  a  borough  was  required  to  be  a  Catholic  and 
an  Irishman.  The  Irish  army,  raised  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand 
men  and  purged  of  its  Protestant  soldiers,  was  entrusted  to  Catholic 
officers.  In  a  few  months  the  English  ascendency  was  overthrown, 
and  the  life  and  fortune  of  the  English  settlers  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  natives  on  whom  they  had  trampled  since  Cromwell's  day.  The 
King's  flight  and  the  agitation  among  the  native  Irish  at  the  news 
spread  panic  therefore  through  the  island.  Another  massacre  was 
believed  to  be  at  hand  ;  and  fifteen  hundred  Protestant  families, 
chiefly  from  the  south,  fled  in  terror  over  sea.  The  Protestants  of 
the  north  on  the  other  hand  drew  together  at  Enniskillen  and  London- 
derry, and  prepared  for  self-defence.  The  outbreak  however  was  still 
delayed,  andfor  two  months  Tyrconnell  intrigued  with  William's  Govern- 
ment But  his  aim  was  simply  to  gain  time.  He  was  in  fact  inviting 
James  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  at  the  news  of  his  coming  with  officers, 
ammunition,  and  a  supply  of  money  provided  by  the  French  King, 
Tyrconnell  threw  off  the  mask.  A  flag  was  hoisted  over  Dublin  Castle, 
with  the  words  embroidered  on  its  folds  "  Now  or  Never."  The  signal 
called  every  Catholic  to  arms.  The  maddened  natives  flung  them- 
selves on  the  plunder  which  their  masters  had  left,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
havoc  was  done,  the  French  envoy  told  Lewis,  which  it  would  take 
years  to  repair.  Meanwhile  James  sailed  from  France  to  Kinsale. 
His  aim  was  to  carry  out  an  invasion  of  PIngland  with  the  fifty  thou- 
sand men  that  Tyrconnell  was  said  to  have  at  his  disposal.  But  his 
hopes  were  ruined  by  the  war  of  races  which  had  broken  out.  To 
Tyrconnell  and  the  Irish  leaders  the  King's  plans  were  utterly  dis- 
tasteful. Their  policy  was  that  of  Ireland  for  the  Irish,  and  the 
first  step  was  to  drive  out  the  Englishmen  who  still  stood  at  bay  in 
Ulster.  Half  of  Tyrconnell's  army  therefore  had  been  sent  against 
Londonderry,  where  the  bulk  of  the  fugitives  found  shelter  behind 
a  weak  wall,  manned  by  a  few  old  guns,  and  destitute  even  of  a  ditch. 
But  the  seven  thousand  desperate  Englishmen  behind  the  wall  made 
up  for  its  weakness.  So  fierce  were  their  sallies,  so  crushing  the 
repulse  of  his  attack,  that  the  King's  general,  Hamilton,  at  last  turned 
the  siege  into  a  blockade.  The  Protestants  died  of  hunger  in  the 
streets,  and  of  the  fever  which  comes  of  hunger,  but  the  cry  of  the 
town  was  still  "No  Surrender."  The  siege  had  lasted  a  hundred 
and  five  days,  and  only  two  days'  food  remained  in  Londonderry, 
when  on  the  28th  of  July  an  English  ship  broke  the  boom  across  the 
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the  one  or  to  infringe  the  other.  But  while  cautious  to  avoid  rousing 
popular  resistance,  he  moved  coolly  ard  resolutely  forward  on  the  pnlh 
of  despotism.  It  was  in  vain  that  Halifax  pressed  for  energetic  resist- 
to  the  aggressions  of  France,  for  the  recall  of  Monmouth,  or  for 
the  calling  of  a  fresh  Parliament.  Like  ever>'  other  English  statesman 
he  found  he  had  been  duped,  and  that  now  his  work  was  done  he  was 
suffered  to  remain  in  office  but  left  without  any  influence  in  the  govern- 
Hyde,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Rochester,  still  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  ;  but  Charles  soon  gave  more  of  his  confidence 
to  the  supple  and  acute  Sunderland.  Parliament,  in  defiance  of  the 
Triennial  Act,  which  after  having  been  repealed  had  been  re-enacted 
but  without  the  safeguards  of  the  original  act,  remained  unassembled 
during  the  remainder  of  the  King's  reign.  His  secret  alliance  with 
France  furnished  Charles  with  the  funds  he  immediately  required, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  customs  through  the  increase  of  English 
promised  to  give  him  a  revenue  which,  if  peace  were 
preserved,  would  save  him  from  the  need  of  a  fresh  appeal  to  the 
Commons.  All  opposition  was  at  an  end.  The  strength  of  the 
Country  party  had  been  broken  by  its  own 
Exclusion  Bill,  and  by  the  (light  or  death  of  its 
leaders.  Whatever  strength  it  retained  lay  chiefly  i 
these  were  now  attacked  by  writs  of  "quo  warranti 
on  them  to  show  cause  why  their  charters  should 
forfeited  on  the  ground  of  abuse  of  their  privileges. 
on  the  side  of  the  Crown  brought  about  a  general  surrender  of  muni- 
cipal liberties  ;  and  the  grant  of  fresh  charters,  in  which  all  but  ultra- 
loyalists  were  carefully  excluded  from  their  corporations,  placed  the 
representation  of  the  boroughs  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  Against 
active  discontent  Charles  had  long  been  quietly  providing  by  the 
gradual  increase  of  his  Guards.  The  withdrawal  of  its  garrison  from 
Tangier  enabled  him  to  raise  their  force  to  nine  thousand  well- 
equipped  soldiers,  and  to  supplement  this  force,  the  nucleus  of  our 
present  standing  army,  by  a  reserve  of  six  regiments,  which  were  main- 
tained till  they  should  be  needed  at  home  in  the  service  of  the  United 
Provinces.  But  great  as  the  danger  really  was,  it  lay  not  so  much  in 
isolated  acts  of  tyranny  as  in  the  character  and  purpose  of  Charles 
himself.  His  death  at  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph  saved  English 
freedom.  He  had  regained  his  old  popularity,  and  at  the  news  of  his 
sickness  crowds  thronged  the  churches,  praying  that  God  would  raise 
him  up  again  to  be  a  father  to  his  people-  But  the  one  anxiety  of 
the  King  was  to  die  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Church.  His  chamber 
was  cleared  and  a  priest  named  Huddleston,  who  had  saved  his 
life  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  received  his  confession  and  ad- 
ministered the  last  sacraments.  Not  a  word  of  this  ceremony  was 
whispered   when   the   nobles    and    bishops    were    recalled    into  the 
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virtue  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  An  English  monarch  is  now  as  much 
the  creature  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  the  pettiest  tax-gatherer  in  his 
realm.  Nor  was  the  older  character  of  the  kingship  alone  restored. 
The  older  constitution  returned  with  it.  Bitter  experience  had  taught 
England  the  need  of  restoring  to  the  Parliament  its  absolute  power 
over  taxation.  The  grant  of  revenue  for  life  to  the  last  two  kings  had 
been  the  secret  of  their  anti-national  policy,  and  the  first  act  of  the 
new  legislature  was  to  restrict  the  grant  of  the  royal  revenue  to  a  term 
of  four  years.  William  was  bitterly  galled  by  the  provision.  "  The 
gentlemen  of  England  trusted  King  James/'  he  said,  "  who  was  an 
enemy  of  their  religion  and  their  laws,  and  they  will  not  trust  me,  by 
whom  their  religion  and  their  laws  have  been  preserved.''  But  the 
only  change  brought  about  in  the  Parliament  by  this  burst  of  royal 
anger  was  a  resolve  henceforth  to  make  the  vote  of  supplies  an  annual 
one,  a  resolve  which,  in  spite  of  the  slight  changes  introduced  by  the 
next  Tory  Parliament,  soon  became  an  invariable  rule.  A  change  of 
almost  as  great  importance  established  the  control  of  Parliament  over 
the  army.  The  hatred  to  a  standing  army  which  had  begun  under 
Cromwell  had  only  deepened  under  James ;  but  with  the  continental 
war  the  existence  of  an  army  was  a  necessity.  As  yet,  however,  it  was 
a  force  which  had  no  legal  existence.  The  soldier  was  simply  an 
ordinary  subject;  there  were  no  legal  means  of  punishing  strictly 
military  offences  or  of  providmg  for  military  discipline :  and  the 
assumed  power  of  billeting  soldiers  in  private  houses  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  law.  The  difficulty  both  of  Parliament  and  the  army 
was  met  by  the  Mutiny  Act.  The  powers  requisite  for  discipline  in 
the  army  were  conferred  by  Pdjrliamcnt  on  its  officers,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  pay  of  the  force,  but  both  pay  and  disciplinary 
powers  were  granted  only  for  a  single  year.  The  Mutiny  Act,  like 
the  grant  of  supplies,  has  remained  annual  ever  since  the  Revolution  ; 
and  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  State  to  exist  without  supplies,  or  for  the 
army  to  exist  without  discipline  and  pay,  the  annual  assembly  of 
Parliament  has  become  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.  The  greatest 
constitutional  change  which  our  history  has  witnessed  was  thus 
brdlight  about  in  an  indirect  but  perfectly  efficient  way.  The  dangers 
which  experience  had  lately  shown  lay  in  the  Parliament  itself  were 
met  with  far  less  skill.  Under  Charles,  England  had  seen  a  Parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  returned  in  a  moment  of  reaction,  maintained 
without  fresh  election  for  eighteen  years.  A  Triennial  Bill,  which 
limited  the  duration  of  a  Parliament  to  three,  was  passed  with  little 
opposition,  but  fell  before  the  dislike  and  veto  of  William.  To 
counteract  the  influence  which  a  king  might  obtain  by  crowding  the 
Commons  with  officials  proved  a  yet  harder  task.  A  Place  Bill,  which 
excluded  all  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  State  from  a  seat  in 
ParUament,  was  defeated,  and  wisely  defeated,  in  the  Lords.    The 
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Monmoulh  had  fuund  the  same  refuge  at  the  Hague,  where  a  belief 
in  the  King's  purpiose  to  recall  him  Hccured  him  a  kindly  reception 
from  William  of  Orange.  But  the  accession  of  James  was  a  death- 
blow to  the  hopes  of  the  Duke,  while  il  stirred  the  fanaticism  of  Argyll 
to  a  resolve  of  wresting  Scotland  from  the  rule  of  a  Catholic  king,  The 
two  leaders  determined  to  appear  in  arms  in  England  and  the  North, 
and  the  two  expeditions  sailed  within  a  few  days  of  each  other. 
Argyll's  attempt  was  soon  over.  His  clan  of  the  Campbells  rose  on 
his  landing  in  C^niyre,  but  the  country  had  been  occupied  for  the 
King,  and  quarrels  among  the  exiles  who  accompanied  him  robbed 
his  effort  of  every  chance  of  success.  His  force  scattered  without  a 
fight ;  and  Argyll,  arrested  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  was  harried  to  a 
traitor's  death.  Monmouth  for  a  lime  found  brighter  fortune.  His 
popularity  in  the  West  was  great,  and  though  the  gentry  held  aloof 
when  he  landed  at  Lyme,  and  demanded  effective  parliamentary 
govemmenl  and  freedom  of  worship  for  Protestant  Nonconformists, 
the  farmers  and  traders  of  Devonshire  and  Dorset  flocked  to  his 
standard.  The  clothier-towns  of  Somerset  were  true  to  the  Whig  cause, 
and  on  the  entrance  of  the  Duke  into  Taunton  the  popular  enthusiasm 
showed  itself  in  flowers  which  wreathed  every  door,  as  well  as  in  a 
train  of  young  girls  who  presented  Munmouth  with  a  Bible  and  a  flag. 
His  forces  now  amounted  to  six  thousand  men,  but  whatever  chance 
of  success  he  might  have  had  was  lost  by  his  assumption  of  the  title  of 
king.  The  Houses  supported  James,  and  passeil  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  the  Duke.  The  gentry,  still  true  to  the  cause  of  Mary  and  of 
William,  held  stubbornly  aloof;  while  the  Guards  hurried  to  the  scene 
of  the  revolt,  and  the  militia  gathered  to  the  royal  standard.  Foiled 
in  an  attempt  on  Bristol  and  Bath,  Monmouth  fell  back  on  Bridge- 
water,  and  flung  himself  in  the  night  of  the  sixth  of  July,  i635,  on  the 
King's  forces,  which  lay  encamped  on  Sedgemoor.  The  surprise 
failed  ;  and  the  brave  peasants  and  miners  who  followed  the  Duke, 
checked  in  their  advance  by  a  deep  drain  which  crossed  the  moor, 
were  broken  after  a  short  resistance  by  the  royal  horse.  Their  leader 
fled  from  the  field,  and  after  a  vain  effort  to  escape  from  ihe  realm,  was 
captured  and  sent  pitilessly  to  the  block. 

Never  had  England  shown  a  tinner  loyalty  ;  but  its  loyalty  was 
changed  into  horror  by  the  terrible  measures  of  repression  which  fol' 
lowed  on  the  victory  of  Sedgemoor.  Even  North,  the  Lord  Keeper,  a 
servile  tool  of  the  Crown,  protested  against  the  license  and  bloodshed 
in  which  the  troops  were  suffered  to  indulge  after  the  battle.  Hi 
test  however  was  disregarded,  and  he  withdrew  broken-hearted  from 
the  Court  to  die.  James  was,  in  fact,  resolved  on  a  far  more  terrible 
vengeance;  and  the  Chief-Justice  jetfreys,  a  man  of  great  natural 
powers  hut  of  violent  temper,  was  sent  to  earn  the  Seals  by 
judicial  murders  which  have  left  his  name  a  byword  for  cruelty.    Three 
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bishop  of  Canterbury,  with  a  few  prelates  and  a  large  number  of  the 
higher  deigy,  absolutely  refused  the  oath,  treated  all  who  took  it  as 
schismatics,  and  on  their  deprivation  by  Act  of  Parliament  regarded 
themselves  and  their  adherents,  who  were  known  as  Nonjurors,  as  the 
only  members  of  the  true  Church  of  England.  The  bulk  of  the  clergy 
bowed  to  necessity,  but  their  bitterness  against  the  new  Government 
was  Ruined  into  a  flame  by  the  religious  policy  announced  in  this 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  over  the  Church,  and  the 
deposition  of  bishops  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  The  new  prelates, 
such  as  Tillotson,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Burnet,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  were  men  of  learning  and  piety ;  but  it  was  only  among 
Whigs  and  Latitudinarians  that  William  and  his  successors  could 
find  fiiends  among  the  clergy,  and  it  was  mainly  to  these  that  they 
were  driven  to  entrust  the  higher  offices  of  the  Church.  The  result 
was  a  severance  between  the  higher  dignitaries  and  the  mass  of  the 
clergy  which  broke  the  strength  of  the  Church ;  and  till  the  time  of 
Geoxge  the  Third  its  fiercest  strife  was  waged  within  its  own  ranks. 
But  the  resentment  at  the  measure  which  brought  this  strife  about 
already  added  to  the  difficulties  which  William  had  to  encounter. 

Yet  greater  difficulties  arose  from  the  temper  of  his  Parliament.  In 
the  Commons  the  bulk  of  the  members  were  Whigs,  and  their  first 
aim  was  to  redress  the  wrongs  which  the  Whig  party  had  suffered 
during  the  last  two  reigns.  The  attainder  of  Lord  Russell  was  reversed. 
The  increments  against  Sidney,  Cornish,  and  Alice  Lisle  were  annulled. 
In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  judges  that  the  sentence  on  Titus  Oates 
had  been  against  law,  the  Lords  refused  to  reverse  it,  but  even  Oates 
received  a  pardon  and  a  pension.  The  Whigs  however  wanted  not 
merely  the  redress  of  wrongs  but  the  punishment  of  the  wrong-doers. 
Whig  and  Tory  had  been  united,  indeed,  by  the  tyranny  of  James  ; 
both  parties  had  shared  in  the  Revolution,  and  William  had  striven  to 
prolong  their  union  by  joining  the  leaders  of  both  in  his  first  Ministry. 
He  named  the  Tory  Elarl  of  Danby  Lord  President,  made  the  Whig 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  Secretary  of  State,  and  gave  the  Privy  Seal  to 
Lord  Halifax,  a  trimmer  between  the  one  party  and  the  other.  But 
save  in  a  moment  of  common  oppression  or  common  danger  union  was 
impossible.  The  Whigs  clamoured  for  the  punishment  of  Tories  who 
had  joined  in  the  illegal  acts  of  Charles  and  of  James,  and  refused 
to  pass  the  Bill  of  General  Indemnity  which  William  laid  before  them. 
William  on  the  other  hand  was  resolved  that  no  bloodshed  or  pro- 
scription should  follow  the  revolution  which  had  placed  him  on  the 
throneii  His  temper  was  averse  from  persecution  ;  he  had  no  great  love 
for  either  of  the  battling  parties  ;  and  above  all  he  saw  that  internal 
strife  would  be  fatal  to  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war.  While 
the  cares  of  his  new  throne  were  chaining  him  to  England,  the  con- 
federacy of  which  he  was  the  guiding  spirit  was  proving  too  slow  and 
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too  loosely  compacted  to  cope  with  the  swift  and  resolute  movements 
of  France.    The  armies  of  Lewis  had  fidlen  back  within  their  own 
borders,  but  only  to  turn  fiercely  at  bay.     Even  the  junction  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  fleets  failed  to  assure  them  the  mastery  of  the 
seas.    The  English  navy  was  paralyzed  by  the  corruption  wlidch  pre- 
vailed in  the  public  service,  as  well  as  by  the  sloth  and  incapacity  of 
its  commander.    The  services  of  Admiral  Herbert  at  the  Revolution 
had  been  rewarded  by  the  Earldom  of  Torrington  and  the  command 
of  the  fleet ;  but  his  indolence  suffered  the  seas  to  be  swept  by  French 
privateers,  and  his  want  of  seamanship  was  shown  in  an  indecisive 
engagement  with  a  French  squadron  in  Bantry  Bay.      Meanwhile 
Lewis  was  straining  every  nerve  to  win  the  command  of  the  Channel ; 
the  French  dockyards  were  turning  out   ship  after  ship,  and  the 
galleys  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  were  brought  round  to  reinforce  the 
fleet  at  Brest.     A  French  victory  off  the  English  coast  would  have 
brought  serious  political  danger,  for  the  reaction  of  popular  feeling 
which  had  begun  in  favour  of  James  had  been  increased  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  war,  by  the  taxation,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Non-jurors 
and  the  discontent  of  the  clergy,  by  the  panic  of  the  Tories  at  the 
spirit  of  vengeance  which  broke  out  among  the  triumphant  Whigs,  and 
above  all  by  the  presence  of  James  in  Ireland.     A  new  party,  that  of 
the  Jacobites  or  adherents  of  King  James,  was  just  forming  ;  and  it 
was  feared  that  a  Jacobite  rising  would  follow  the  appearance  of  a 
P>ench  fleet  on  the  coast.     In  such  a  state  of  affairs  William  judged 
rightly  that  to  yield  to  the  Whig  thirst  for  vengeance  would  have 
been  to  ruin  his  cause.     He  dissolved    the  Parliament,  which  had 
refused  to  pass  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  for  all  political  offences,  and  called 
a  new  one  to  meet  in  March.     The  result  of  the  election  proved  that 
he  had   only  expressed    the   general    temper  of  the  nation.      The 
boroughs  had  been   alienated  from  the  Whigs  by  their  refusal  to 
pass  the  Indemnity,  and  their  attempts  to  secure  the  Corporations 
ft)r  their  own  party  ;  while  in  the  counties  parson  after  parson  led  his 
Hock  to  the  poll  against  the  Whigs.     In  the  new  Parliament  the  bulk 
of  the  members  proved  Tories.     William  accepted  the  resignation  of 
the  more  violent  Whigs  among  his  councillors,  and  placed  Danby  at 
the  head  of  affairs.     In  May  the  Houses  gave  their  assent  to  the  Act 
of  Grace.    The  King's  aim  in  this  sudden  change  of  front  was  not  only 
to  meet  the  change  in  the  national  spirit,  but  to  secure  a  momentary 
lull  in  English  faction  which  would  suffer  him  to  strike  at  the  rebellion 
in  Ireland.    While  James  was  King  in  Dublin  it  was  hopeless  to  crush 
treason  at  home ;  and  so  urgent  was  the  danger,  so  precious  every 
moment  in  the  present  juncture  of  affairs,  that  William  could  trust  no 
one  to  bring  the  work  as  sharply  to  an  end  as  was  needful  save  himself 
In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1689  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  an  exiled 
Huguenot  who  had  followed  William  to  England,  had  been  sent  with 
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a  small  force  to  Ulster,  but  his  landing  had  only  roused  Ireland  to  a 
fresh  enthusiasoL  The  ranks  of  the  Irish  army  were  filled  up  at  once, 
and  James  was  able  to  face  the  Duke  at  Drogheda  with  a  force  double 
that  of  his  opponent.  Schomberg,  whose  men  were  all  raw  recruits 
whom  it  was  hardly  possible  to  trust  at  such  odds  in  the  field,  en- 
trenched himself  at  Dundalk,  in  a  camp  where  pestilence  soon  swept 
off  half  his  men,  till  winter  parted  the  two  armies.  During  the  next 
six  months  James,  whose  treasury  was  utterly  exhausted,  strove  to  fill 
it  by  a  coinage  of  brass  money,  while  his  soldiers  subsisted  by  sheer 
plunder.  William  meanwhile  was  toiling  hard  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  to  bring  the  Irish  war  to  an  end.  Schomberg  was 
strengthened  during  the  winter  with  men  and  stores,  and  when  the 
spring  came  his  force  reached  thirty  thousand  men.  Lewis  too  felt 
the  importance  of  the  coming  struggle  ;  and  seven  thousand  picked 
Frenchmen,  under  the  Count  of  Lauzun,  were  despatched  to  reinforce 
the  army  of  James.  They  had  hardly  arrived  when  William  himself 
landed  at  Carrickfergus,and  pushed  rapidly  to  the  south.  His  columns 
soon  caught  sight  of  the  Irish  forces,  posted  strongly  behind  the  Boyne. 
**  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen,"  William  cried  with  a  burst  of 
delight ;  "  and  if  you  escape  me  now  the  fault  will  be  mine."  Early 
next  morning  the  whole  English  army  plunged  into  the  river.  The 
Irish  foot  broke  in  a  sudden  panic,  but  the  horse  made  so  gallant  a 
stand  that  Schomberg  fell  in  repulsing  its  charge,  and  for  a  time  the 
English  centre  was  held  in  check.  With  the  arrival  of  William,  how- 
ever, at  the  head  of  the  left  wing  all  was  over.  James,  who  had 
throughout  been  striving  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  his  troops  rather 
than  frankly  to  meet  William's  onset,  forsook  his  troops  as  they  fell 
back  in  retreat  upon  Dublin,  and  took  ship  at  Kinsale  for  France. 
But  though  the  beaten  army  was  forced  by  William's  pursuit  to 
abandon  the  capital,  it  was  still  resolute  to  fight.  The  incapacity  of 
the  Stuart  sovereign  moved  the  scorn  even  of  his  followers.  "  Change 
king^  with  us,"  an  Irish  officer  replied  to  an  Englishman  who  taunted 
him  with  the  panic  of  the  Boyne,  "  change  kings  with  us  and  we  will 
fight  you  again."  They  did  better  in  fighting  without  a  king.  The 
French,  indeed,  withdrew  scornfully  from  the  routed  army  as  it  stood 
at  bay  beneath  the  walls  of  Limerick.  "  Do  you  call  these  ramparts  ?'* 
sneered  Lauzun :  "  the  English  will  need  no  cannon  ;  they  may  batter 
them  doMrn  with  roasted  apples."  But  twenty  thousand  men  remained 
with  Sarsfield,  a  brave  and  skilful  officer  who  had  seen  service  in 
England  and  abroad  ;  and  his  daring  surprise  of  the  English  ammu- 
iiition  train,  his  repulse  of  a  desperate  attempt  to  storm  the  town,  and 
the  approach  of  the  winter,  forced  William  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
course  of  the  war  abroad  recalled  him  to  England,  and  he  left  his 
work  to  one  who  was  quietly  proving  himself  a  master  in  the  art  of 
war.    Churchill,  now  Earl  of  Marlborough,  had  been  recalled  from 
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Flanders  to  command  a  division  which  landed  in  the  south  of  Iidand. 
Only  a  few  days  remained  before  the  operations  were  intermpted  by 
the  coming  of  winter,  but  the  few  days  were  turned  to  good  accounL 
Cork,  with  five  thousand  men  behind  its  walls,  was  taken  in  forty-eight 
hours.  Kinsale  a  few  days  later  shared  the  fate  of  Cork.  Winter 
indeed  left  Connaught  and  the  g^reater  part  of  Munster  in  Irish  hands ; 
the  French  force  remained  untouched, and  the  coming  of  a  new  French 
general,  St.  Ruth,  with  arms  and  supplies  encouraged  the  insurgents 
But  the  summer  of  169 1  had  hardly  opened  when  Ginkell,  the  new 
English  general,  by  his  seizure  of  Adilone  forced  on  a  battle  with  the 
combined  French  and  Irish  forces  at  Aughrim,  in  which  Sl  Ruth  fell 
on  the  field  and  his  army  was  utterly  broken.  The  defeat  left  Limerick 
alone  in  its  revolt,  and  even  Sarsfield  bowed  to  the  necessity  c^  a 
surrender.  Two  treaties  were  drawn  up  between  the  Irish  and  English 
generals.  By  the  first  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
should  enjoy  such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  as  were 
consistent  with  law,  or  as  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  The  Crown  pledged  itself  also  to  summon  a  Parliament  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  to  the  good  Roman 
Catholics  security  *'from  any  disturbance  upon  the  account  of  the  said 
religion.'*  By  the  military  treaty  those  of  Sarsfield's  soldiers  who  would 
were  suffered  to  follow  him  to  France ;  and  ten  thousand  men,  the 
whole  of  his  force,  chose  exile  rather  than  life  in  a  land  where  all  hope 
of  national  freedom  was  lost  When  the  wild  cry  of  the  women  who 
stood  watching  their  departure  was  hushed,  the  silence  of  death  settled 
down  upon  Ireland.  For  a  hundred  years  the  country  remained  at 
peace,  but  the  peace  was  a  peace  of  despair.  The  most  terrible  legal 
tyranny  under  which  a  nation  has  ever  groaned  avenged  the  rising 
under  Tyrconnell.  The  conquered  people,  in  Swift's  bitter  words  of 
contempt,  became  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water "  to  their 
conquerors.  Though  local  risings  of  these  serfs  perpetually  spreaA 
terror  among  the  English  settlers,  all  dream  of  a  national  revolt  passed 
away  ;  and  till  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution  Ireland  ceased  to  be 
a  source  of  political  danger  to  England. 

Short  as  the  struggle  of  Ireland  had  been,  it  had  served  Lewis  wdl, 
for  while  William  was  busy  at  the  Boyne  a  series  of  briDiant  successes 
was  restoring  the  fortunes  of  France.  In  Flanders  the  Duke  of  Luxem* 
bourg  won  the  victory  of  Fleurus.  In  Italy  Marshal  CatinatMefeated 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  A  success  of  even  greater  moment,  the  last  victory 
which  France  was  fated  to  win  at  sea,  placed  for  an  instant  the'very 
throne  of  William  in  peril.  William  never  showed  a  cooler  courage 
than  in  quitting  England  to  fight  James  in  Ireland  at  a  momeot 
when  the  Jacobites  were  only  looking  for  the  appearance  of  a  French 
fleet  on  the  coast  to  rise  in  revolt.  He  was  hardly  on  his  way  is 
fact  when  Tourville,  the  French  admiral,  put  to  sea  with  strict  oidcn 
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to  iight.  He  was  met  by  the  English  and  Dutch  fleet  at  Beachy  Head, 
and  the  Dutch  division  at  once  engaged.  Though  utterly  out- 
numbered, it  fought  stubbornly  in  hope  of  Herbert's  aid  ;  but  Herbert, 
whether  fh>m  cowardice  or  treason,  looked  idly  on  while  his  allies  were 
crushed,  and  withdrew  at  nightfall  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Thames.  The 
danger  was  as  great  as  the  shame,  for  Tourville's  victory  left  him 
master  of  the  Channel,  and  his  presence  off  the  coast  of  Devon  invited 
the  Jacobites  to  revolt  But  whatever  the  discontent  of  Tories  and 
Non-jurors  against  William  might  be,  all  signs  of  it  vanished  with  the 
landing  of  the  French.  The  burning  of  Teig^mouth  by  Tourville's 
sailors  called  the  whole  coast  to  arms ;  and  the  news  of  the  Boyne 
put  an  end  to  all  dreams  of  a  rising  in  favour  of  James.  The  natural 
reaction  against  a  cause  which  looked  for  foreign  aid  gave  a  new 
strength  for  the  moment  to  William  in  England  ;  but  ill  luck  still 
hung  around  the  Grand  Alliance.  So  urgent  was  the  need  for  his 
presence  abroad  that  William  left,  as  we  have  seen,  his  work  in  Ireland 
undone,  and  crossed  in  the  spring  of  1691  to  Flanders.  It  was  the 
first  time  since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth  that  an  English  king 
had  appeared  on  the  Continent  at  the  head  of  an  English  army. 
But  the  slowness  of  the  allies  again  baffled  William's  hopes.  He  was 
forced  to  look  on  with  a  small  army  while  a  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen  closed  suddenly  around  Mons,  the  strongest  fortress  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  it  in  the  presence  of 
Lewis.  The  humiliation  was  great,  and  for  the  moment  all  trust  in 
William's  fortune  faded  away.  In  England  the  blow  was  felt  more 
heavily  than  elsewhere.  The  Jacobite  hopes  which  had  been  crushed 
by  the  indignation  at  Tourville's  descent  woke  up  to  a  fresh  life.  Leading 
Tories,  such  as  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  opened  com- 
munications with  James ;  and  some  of  the  leading  Whigs,  with  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  at  their  head,  angered  at  what  they  regarded  as 
William's  ingratitude,  followed  them  in  their  course.  In  Lord  Marl- 
borough's mind  the  state  of  affairs  raised  hopes  of  a  double  treason. 
His  design  was  to  bring  about  a  revolt  which  would  drive  William 
from  the  throne  without  replacing  James,  and  give  the  crown  to 
his  daughter  Anne,  whose  affection  for  Marlborough's  wife  would 
place  the  real  government  of  England  in  his  hands.  A  yet  greater 
danger  lay  in  the  treason  of  Admiral  Russell,  who  had  succeeded 
Torrington  in  command  of  the  fleet  Russelfs  defection  would  have 
removed  the  one  obstacle  to  a  new  attempt  which  James  was  resolved 
to  make  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne,  and  which  Lewis  had  been 
brought  to  support  In  the  beginning  of  1692  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  troops  was  quartered  in  Normandy  in  readiness  for  a 
descent  on  the  English  coast  Transports  were  provided  for  their 
passage,  and  Tourville  was  ordered  to  cover  it  with  the  French  fleet  at 
Brest.    Though  Russell  had  twice  as  many  ships  as  his  opponent,  the 
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strongholds.  To  secure  the  Universities  for  Catholicism  was  to  seiic 
the  only  training  schools  which  the  clergy  possessed.  Cambridge 
indeed  escaped  easily.  A  Benedictine  monk  who  presented  himself 
with  royal  letters  recommending  him  for  the  degree  of  a  Master  oi  | 
Arts  was  reje:ted  on  his  refusal  to  sign  the  Articles  ;  and  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  paid  for  the  rejection  by  dismissal  from  his  office.  But  a 
violent  and  obstinate  attack  was  directed  against  Oxford,  The  Master 
of  University  College,  who  declared  himself  a  convert,  was  authoriied 
o  retain  his  post  in  defiance  of  the  law.  Massey,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
vas  presented  by  the  Crown  to  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church. 
Magdalen  was  the  wealthiest  Oxford  College,  and  James  in  1687 
recommended  one  Farmer,  a  Catholic  of  infamous  life  and  not  even 
qualified  by  statute  for  the  oflice,  to  its  vacant  headship.  The  Fellows 
remonstrated,  and  on  the  rejection  of  their  remonstrance  chose  Hough, 
one  of  their  own  number,  as  their  President.  The  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission declared  the  election  void  ;  and  James,  shamed  out  of  his  first 
candidate,  recommended  a  second,  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  a 
Catholic  in  heart  and  the  meanest  of  his  courtiers.  But  the  Fellows 
held  stubbornly  lo  their  legal  head.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  King 
visited  Oxford,  summoned  (hem  to  his  presence,  and  rated  thent  as 
they  knelt  before  him  like  schoolboys.  "  I  am  King,"  he  said,  "  1  will 
be  obeyed  '.  Go  to  your  chapel  this  instant,  and  elect  the  Bishop ! 
Let  those  who  refuse  look  to  it,  for  they  shall  feel  the  whole  weight  of 
my  hand  !"  It  was  seen  that  to  give  Magdalen  as  well  as  Christ 
Church  into  Catholic  hands  was  to  turn  Oxford  into  a  Catholic  semi- 
nary, and  the  King's  threats  were  disregarded.  But  they  were  soon 
carried  out.  A  special  Commission  visited  the  University,  pronounced 
Hough  an  intruder,  set  aside  his  appeal  lo  the  law,  burst  open  thedi 
of  his  President's  house  to  install  Parker  in  his  place,  and  on  th 
refusal  to  submit  deprived  the  Fellows  of  their  fellowships.  The  1 
pulsion  of  the  Fellows  was  followed  on  a  like  refusal  by  that  of  the 
Demies.  Parker,  who  died  immediately  after  his  installation,  v 
succeeded  by  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  parlibus^  Bonavenli 
GifTard,  and  twelve  Catholics  were  admitted  to  fellowships  in  a  single 

Meanwhile  James  clung  to  the  hope  of  finding  a  compliant  Pa 
ment,  from  which  he  might  win  a  repeal  of  the  Test  AcL  In  face  of 
the  dogged  opposition  of  the  country  the  elections  had  been  ad- 
journed ;  and  a  renewed  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  intended  as 
an  appeal  to  the  nation  at  large.  At  its  dose  he  promised  to  simimon 
a  Parliament  in  November,  and  he  called  on  the  electors  to  choose  such 
members  as  would  bring  to  a  successful  end  the  policy  he  had  begun. 
His  resolve,  he  said,  was  to  establish  universal  liberty  of  conscience 
(or  all  future  time.  It  was  in  this  character  of  a  royal  appeal  that  he 
ordered  every  ciergjinan  to  read  the  declaration  during  divine  service 
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suspend  its  sittings,  or  in  the  long  run  to  oppose  its  will,  when  either 
course  must  end  in  leaving  the  Government  penniless,  in  breaking  up 
the  army  and  navy,  and  in  suspending  the  public  service.  But  though 
the  constitutional  change  was  complete,  the  machinery  of  government 
was  far  from  having  adapted  itself  to  the  new  conditions  of  political 
life  which  such  a  change  brought  about.  However  powerful  the  will 
of  the  House  of  Commons  might  be,  it  had  no  means  of  bringing 
its  will  directly  to  bear  upon  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  The 
Ministers  who  had  charge  of  them  were  not  its  servants,  but  the 
servants  of  the  Crown ;  it  was  from  the  King  that  they  looked  for 
direction,  and  to  the  King  that  they  held  themselves  responsible.  By 
impeachment  or  more  indirect  means  the  Commons  could  force  a 
King  to  remove  a  Minister  who  contradicted  their  will ;  but  they  had  no 
constitutional  power  to  replace  the  fallen  statesman  by  a  Minister  who 
would  carry  out  their  will.  The  result  was  the  growth  of  a  temper  in 
the  Lower  House  which  drove  William  and  his  Ministers  to  despair. 
It  became  as  corrupt,  as  jealous  of  power,  as  fickle  in  its  resolves  and 
factious  in  spirit,  as  bodies  always  become  whose  consciousness  of  the 
possession  of  power  is  untempered  by  a  corresponding  consciousness 
of  the  practical  difficulties  or  the  moral  responsibilities  of  the  power 
which  they  possess.  It  grumbled  at  the  ill-success  of  the  war,  at  the 
suflfering  of  the  merchants,  at  the  discontent  of  the  Churchmen  ;  and 
it  blamed  the  Crown  and  its  Ministers  for  all  at  which  it  grumbled. 
But  it  was  hard  to  find  out  what  policy  or  measures  it  would  have 
preferred.  Its  mood  changed,  as  William  bitterly  complained,  with 
every  hour.  It  was,  in  fact,  without  the  guidance  of  recognized  leaders, 
without  adequate  information,  and  destitute  of  that  organization  out 
<rf  which  alone  a  definite  policy  can  come.  Nothing  better  proves  the 
inborn  political  capacity  of  the  English  mind  than  that  it  should  at 
once  have  found  a  simple  and  effective  solution  of  such  a  difficulty  as 
this.  The  credit  of  the  solution  belongs  to  a  man  whose  political 
character  was  of  the  lowest  type.  Robert,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  had 
been  a  Minister  in  the  later  days  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  and  he  had 
remained  Minister  through  almost  all  the  reign  of  James.  He  had 
held  office  at  last  only  by  compliance  with  the  worst  tyranny  of  his 
master,  and  by  a  feigned  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ; 
but  the  ruin  of  James  was  no  sooner  certain  than  he  had  secured 
pardon  and  protection  from  William  by  the  betrayal  of  the  master  to 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  conscience  and  his  honour.  Since  the  Revo- 
lution Sunderland  had  striven  only  to  escape  public  observation  in 
a  country  retirement,  but  at  this  crisis  he  came  secretly  forward  to 
bring  his  unequalled  sagacity  to  the  aid  of  the  King.  His  counsel  was 
to  recognize  practically  the  new  power  of  the  Commons  by  choosing 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  exclusively  from  among  the  members  of 
the  party  which  was   strongest   in   the    Lower   House.    As  yet  no 
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Ministry  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  tenn  had  existed.  Each  great 
officer  of  state,  Treasurer  or  Secretary  or  Lord  Privy  Seal,  had  in 
theory  been  independent  of  his  fellow-officers ;  each  was  the  **  King's 
servant "  and  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  his  special  duties  to  the 
King  alone.  From  time  to  time  one  Minister,  like  Qarendon,  miglit 
tower  above  the  rest  and  give  a  general  direction  to  the  whole  course 
of  government,  but  the  predominance  was  merely  personal  and  never 
permanent ;  and  even  in  such  a  case  there  were  colleagues  who  were 
ready  to  oppose  or  even  impeach  the  statesman  who  overshadowed 
them.  It  was  common  for  a  King  to  choose  or  dismiss  a  single 
Minister  without  any  communication  with  the  rest ;  and  so  far  was  even 
William  from  aiming  at  ministerial  unity,  that  he  had  striven  to  repro- 
duce in  the  Cabinet  itself  the  balance  of  parties  which  prevailed  outside 
it.  Sunderland's  plan  aimed  at  replacing  these  independent  Ministers 
by  a  homogeneous  Ministry,  chosen  from  the  same  party,  represent- 
ing the  same  sentiments,  and  bound  together  for  comnum  action 
by  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  loyalty  to  the  party  to  which  it 
belonged.  Not  only  would  such  a  plan  secure  a  imity  of  adminis- 
tration which  had  been  imknown  till  then,  but  it  gave  an  organiza- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons  which  it  had  never  had  before.  The 
Ministers  who  were  representatives  of  the  majority  of  its  members 
became  the  natural  leaders  of  the  House.  Small  factions  were  drawn 
together  into  the  two  great  parties  which  supported  or  opposed  the 
Ministry  of  the  Crown.  Above  all  it  brought  about  in  the  simplest 
possible  way  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  had  so  long  vexed  both 
King  and  Commons.  The  new  Ministers  ceased  in  all  but  name  to 
be  the  King's  servants.  They  became  simply  an  executive  Committee 
representing  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
capable  of  being  easily  set  aside  by  it  and  replaced  by  a  similar 
Committee  whenever  the  balance  of  power  shifted  from  one  side  of  the 
House  to  the  other. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  system  of  representative  government 
which  has  gone  on  from  Sunderland's  day  to  our  own.  But  though 
William  showed  his  own  political  genius  in  understanding  and  adopting 
Sunderland's  plan,  it  was  only  slowly  and  tentatively  that  he  ventured 
to  carry  it  out  in  practice.  In  spite  of  the  temporary  reaction  Sunder- 
land believed  that  the  balance  of  political  power  was  really  on  the 
side  of  the  Whigs.  Not  only  were  they  the  natural  representatives 
of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  supporters  of  the  war,  but 
they  stood  far  above  their  opponents  in  parliamentary  and  adminis- 
trative talent.  At  their  head  stood  a  group  of  statesmen,  whose  dose 
union  in  thought  and  action  gained  them  the  name  of  the  Junto. 
Russell,  as  yet  the  most  prominent  of  these,  was  the  victor  of  La 
Hogue  ;  John  Somers  was  an  advocate  who  had  sprung  into  Dame  by 
his  defence  of  the  Seven  Bishops  ;  Lord  Wharton  was  known  as  the 
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most  dexterous  and  unscrupulous  of  party  managers  ;  and  Montague 
was  fast  making  a  reputation  as  the  ablest  of  English  financiers.  In 
spite  of  such  considerations,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  William 
would  have  thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  purely  Whig  Ministry 
but  for  the  attitude  which  the  Tories  took  towards  the  war.  Ex- 
hausted as  France  was  the  war  still  languished,  and  the  allies  failed 
to  win  a  single  victory.  Meanwhile  English  trade  was  all  but  ruined 
1^  the  French  privateers,  and  the  nation  stood  aghast  at  the  growth 
of  taxation.  The  Tories,  always  cold  in  their  support  of  the  Grand 
Alliance,  now  became  eager  for  peace.  The  Whigs,  on  the  other 
hand,  remained  resolute  in  their  support  of  the  war.  William,  in 
whose  mind  the  contest  with  France  was  the  first  object,  was  thus 
driven  slowly  to  follow  Sunderland's  advice.  Montague  had  already  . 
met  the  strain  of  the  war  by  bringing  forward  a  plan  which  had  been 
previously  suggested  by  a  Scotchman,  William  Paterson,  for  the 
creation  of  a  National  Bank.  While  serving  as  an  ordinary  bank  for 
the  supply  of  capital,  the  Bank  of  England,  as  the  new  institution  was 
called,  was  in  reality  an  instrument  for  procuring  loans  from  the 
people  at  lai^e  by  the  formal  pledge  of  the  State  to  repay  the  money 
advanced  on  the  demand  of  the  lender.  A  loan  of  ;^  1,200,000  was 
thrown  open  to  public  subscription ;  and  the  subscribers  to  it  were 
formed  into  a  chartered  company  in  whose  hands  the  negotiations  of 
aO  after  loans  was  placed.  In  ten  days  the  list  of  subscribers  was  full. 
The  discovery  of  the  resources  afforded  by  the  national  wealth  re- 
vealed a  fresh  source  of  power  ;  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  National 
Debt,  as  the  mass  of  these  loans  to  the  State  came  to  be  called,  gave 
a  new  security  against  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  whose  first  work 
would  have  been  the  repudiation  of  the  claims  of  the  lenders  or 
**fundholders.*  The  evidence  of  the  public  credit  gave  strength  to 
William  abroad,  while  at  home  a  new  unity  of  action  followed  the 
change  which  Sunderland  counselled  and  which  was  quietly  carried 
out  One  by  one  the  Tory  Ministers,  already  weakened  by  Montague's 
success,  were  replaced  by  members  of  the  Junto.  Russell  went  to  the 
Admiralty ;  Somers  was  named  Lord  Keeper ;  Shrewsbury,  Secretary 
of  State  ;  Montague,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Even  before  this 
change  was  completed  its  effect  was  felt.  The  House  of  Commons 
took  a  new  tone.  The  Whig  majority  of  its  members,  united  and  dis- 
ciplined, moved  quietly  under  the  direction  of  their  natural  leaders, 
the  Whig  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  It  was  this  which  enabled  William 
to  face  the  shock  which  was  given  to  his  position  by  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary.  The  renewed  attacks  of  the  Tories  showed  what  fresh 
hopes  had  been  raised  by  William's  lonely  position.  The  Parliament, 
however,  whom  the  King  had  just  conciliated  by  assenting  at  last  to 
the  Triennial  Bill,  went  steadily  with  the  Ministry ;  and  its  fidelity  was 
rewarded  by  triumph  abroad.     In  1695  the  Alliance  succeeded  for  the 
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,5  was  a  work  at  which  Lewis  toiled  for  years.  The 
of  the  Empire  was  guarded  against  by  a  renewal  of  the  old  alliances 
between  France  and  the  lesser  German  princes.  A  league  with  the 
Turks  gave  Austria  enough  to  do  on.  her  eastern  border.  The  old 
league  with  Sweden,  the  old  friendship  with  Holland  were  skilfully 
maintained.  The  policy  of  Charles  the  Second  bound  England  lo  the 
side  of  Lewis.  At  last  it  seemed  that  the  moment  for  which  he  had 
waited  had  come,  and  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Breda  gave  an 
opportunity  for  war  of  which  Lewis  availed  himself  in  1667.  But  the 
suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  French  success  awoke  a  general 
terror  before  which  the  skilful  diplomacy  of  Charles  gave  way. 
Holland  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  danger  at  home  by  the  appearance 
of  French  arms  on  the  Rhine.  England  woke  from  her  lethargy 
on  the  French  seizure  of  the  coast-towns  of  Flanders.  Sweden  joined 
the  two  I'rotestant  powers  in  the  Triple  Alliance  ;  and  the  dread  of  a 
wider  league  forced  Lewis  to  content  himself  with  the  southern  half  of 
Flanders  and  the  possession  of  a  string  of  fortresses  which  practically 
left  him  master  of  ihc  Netherlands. 

Lewis  was  maddened  by  the  check.  He  had  always  di^sliked  the 
Dutch  as  Protestants  and  Republicans ;  he  hated  them  now  as  an 
obstacle  which  must  be  taken  out  of  the  way  ere  he  could  resume  his 
projects  upon  Spain.  Four  years  were  spent  in  preparations  for  a 
decisive  blow.  The  French  army  was  gradually  raised  lo  a  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  men,  Colbert  created  a  fleet  which  rivalled  that 
(if  Holland  in  number  and  equipment.  Sweden  was  again  won  over. 
England  was  again  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Dover.  Meanwhile 
Holland  lay  wrapp>ed  in  a  false  security.  The  French  alliance  had 
been  its  traditional  policy  since  the  dnys  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  it 
was  especially  dear  to  the  party  of  the  great  merchant  class  which  had 
mounted  to  power  on  the  fall  of  the  H  ouse  of  Orange.  John  de  Witt, 
the  leader  of  this  parly,  though  he  had  been  forced  to  conclude  the 
Triple  Alliance  by  the  advance  of  Lewis  lo  the  Rhine,  still  clung 
blindly  lo  the  friendship  of  France.  His  trust  only  broke  down  when 
the  French  army  crossed  the  Dutch  border  in  1672,  and  the  glare 
of  its  watch-lires  was  seen  from  the  walls  of  Amsterdam.  For  the 
moment  Holland  lay  crushed  at  the  feet  of  Lewis,  but  the  arrogance 
of  the  conqueror  roused  again  the  stubborn  courage  which  had  wrung 
victory  from  Alva  and  worn  out  the  pride  of  Phihp  the  Second.  De 
Witt  was  murdered  in  a  popular  tumult,  and  his  fall  called  William, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  the  head  of  the  Republic  Though  the  new 
Stadholder  had  hardly  reached  manhood,  his  great  qualities  at  once 
made  themselves  felt.  His  earlier  life  had  schooled  him  in  a  wonder- 
ful self-conirol.  .  He  had  been  left  fatherless  and  all  but  friendless  in 
childhood,  he  had  been  bred  among  men  who  looked  on  his  very 
existence  as  a  danger  to  the  State,  his  words  had  been  watched,  his 
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was  even  more  than  this.  It  was  the  definite  establishment  of  England 
as  the  centre  of  European  resistance  against  all  attempts  to  overthrow 
the  balance  of  power. 

Section  IX.— Marlboroni:l&.    1698-1712. 

[AMiAoriiies. — Lord  Macaulay's  great  work,  which  practically  ends  at  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick,  has  been  continued  by  Lord  Stanhope  (**  History  of 
England  under  Queen  Anne  *')  during  this  period.  For  Marlborough  himself 
the  main  authoritv  must  be  the  Duke  s  biography  by  Archdeacon  Coxe,  with 
his  "Despatches.  The  French  side  of  the  war  and  negotiations  has  been 
carefully  given  b^  M.  Martin  {**  Histoire  de  France ")  in  what  is  the  most 
accurate  and  judicious  portion  of  his  work.  Swift*s  Journal  to  Stella,  and 
his  political  tracts  and  Bolingbroke's  correspondence  shew  the  character  of 
the  Tory  opposition.] 

What  had  bowed  the  pride  of  Lewis  to  the  humiliating  terms  of 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick  was  not  so  much  the  exhaustion  of  France  as 
the  need  of  preparing  for  a  new  and  greater  struggle.  The  death  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  Charles  the  Second,  was  known  to  be  at  hand ;  and 
with  him  ended  the  male  line  of  the  Austrian  princes,  who  for  two 
hundred  years  had  occupied  the  Spanish  throne.  How  strangely  Spain 
had  fallen  from  its  high  estate  in  Europe  the  wars  of  Lewis  had  abund- 
antly shown,  but  so  vast  was  the  extent  of  its  empire,  so  enormous  the 
resources  which  still  remained  to  it,  that  under  a  vigorous  ruler  men 
believed  its  old  power  would  at  once  return.  Its  sovereign  was  still 
master  of  some  of  the  noblest  provinces  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
New,  of  Spain  itself,  of  the  Milanese,  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  of  the 
Netherlands,  of  Southern  America,  of  the  noble  islands  of  the  Spanish 
Main.  To  add  such  a  dominion  as  this  to  the  dominion  either  of  Lewis 
or  of  the  Emperor  would  be  to  undo  at  a  blow  the  work  of  European 
independence  which  William  had  wrought ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to 
prevent  either  of  these  results  that  William  freed  his  hands  by  the 
Peace  ci  Ryswick.  At  this  moment  the  claimants  of  the  Spanish 
succession  were  three :  the  French  Dauphin,  a  son  of  the  Spanish 
King's  elder  sister ;  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  a  grandson  of  his 
younger  sister ;  and  the  Emperor,  who  was  a  son  of  Charles's  aunt. 
In  strict  law— if  there  had  been  any  law  really  applicable  to  the 
matter— the  claim  of  the  last  was  the  strongest  of  the  three  ;  for  the 
claim  of  the  Dauphin  was  barred  by  an  express  renunciation  of  all 
right  to  the  succession  at  his  mother's  marriage  with  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  a  renunciation  which  had  been  ratified  at  the  Treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees;  and  a  similar  renunciation  barred  the  claim  of  the 
Bavarian  candidate.  The  claim  of  the  Emperor  was  more  remote  in 
blood,  but  it  was  barred  by  no  renunciation  at  all.  William,  however, 
was  as  resolute  in  the  interests  of  Europe  to  repulse  the  claim  of  the 
Emperor  as  to  repulse  that  of  Lewis ;  and  it  was  the  consciousness 
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that  the  Austrian  succession  was  inevitable  if  the  war  contiraed  i 
Spain  remained  a  member  of  ihe  Grand  Alliance,  in  anu 
Ftance  and  leagued  with  Ihe  Emperor,  which  made  him  i 
conclude  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  Had  England  nnd  Holland 
William's  temper  he  would  have  insisted  on  ihc  succession 
Electoral  Prince  lo  the  whole  Spanish  dominions.  Bui  bot 
weary  of  war.  In  England  the  peace  was  at  once  followed  by  ihe 
reduction  of  the  army  at  Ihe  demand  of  the  House  of  Commooi  lo 
fourteen  thousand  men ;  and  a  clamour  had  already  begun  for  the 
disbanding  even  of  these.  It  was  necessary  to  bribe  (he  lira  tir^d 
cliiimants  to  a  waiver  of  their  claims ;  and  by  the  Fw^l  PartitiCQ 
Treaty,  concluded  in  1698,  between  England,  Holland,  and  Fnnce, 
the  succession  of  the  Electoral  Prince  was  rccogniied  on  couditiao  of 
the  cession  by  Spain  of  its  Italian  possessions  to  his  two  rivals.  TV 
Milanese  was  to  pass  to  the  Emperor;  the  Two  Sicdies,  with  the 
border  province  of  Guipuzcoa,  to  France.  But  the  arrangement  *» 
hardly  concluded  when  the  death  of  the  Bavarian  pnnce  tnade  llx 
Treaty  waste  paper.  Austria  and  France  were  left  face  lu  face,  ud-, 
a  terrible  struggle,  in  which  the  success  of  either  would  lie  oqt 
fatal  to  ihe  independence  of  Europe,  seemed  unavoidable.  The 
was  greater  that  the  temper  of  Engl.tnd  M  ^Villiom  withoat 
means  of  backing  his  policy  by  arms.  The  suffermg  which  the 
had  caused  to  the  merchant  class,  and  the  pressure  of  the  debt  and 
taxation  it  entailed,  were  waking  every  day  a  more  bitter  rcsentmail 
in  the  people,  and  the  general  discontent  avenged  itself  on  WiUiau 
and  the  party  who  had  backed  his  policy.  The  King's  natural  p<utixiit)r 
to  his  Dutch  favourites,  the  confidence  he  gave  to  Sunderland,  Ua 
cold  and  sullen  demeanour,  his  endeavours  10  maintain  the  scmdiaf 
army,  robbed  him  of  popularity.  In  the  elections  held  at  the  dOM  of 
169S  a  Tory  majority  pledged  to  [>eace  was  returned  to  the  Hooie  td 
Commons.  The  Junto  lost  all  hold  on  ihe  new  PailiamenL  Tile 
resignation  of  Montague  and  Russell  was  followed  by  ihc  dtsmmsal  d 
the  Whig  ministry,  and  Somers  and  his  friends  were  replaced  by  an 
administration  composed  of  moderate  Tories,  with  Lxxds  RocbeHtt 
and  Godolphin  as  its  leading  memberv  The  fourteen  thoiuand  nco 
who  still  remained  in  the  army  were  cut  down  to  seven.  Wilfiam'i 
earnest  entreaty  could  not  turn  the  Parliament  from  hi  resolve  to  setti 
his  Dutch  guards  out  of  the  country.  The  navy,  which  had  nuinbereil 
forty  thousand  sailors  during  the  war,  was  cut  down  to  cighL  Ho* 
much  William's  hands  were  weakened  by  tliis  peaoc-lempcr  of 
England  was  shown  by  the  Second  Partition  Treaty  whicli  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  maritime  powers  and  France.  The  danand 
of  Lewis  that  the  Netherlands  should  be  given  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  whose  political  position  left  him  a  puppet  in  the  Freodl 
King's  hands,  was  resisted.     Spam,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Ibi 
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were  assigned  to  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor,  the  Archduke  Charles 
of  Austria.  But  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  territories  in  Italy  were  now 
granted  to  France ;  and  it  was  provided  that  Milan  should  be  exchanged 
for  Lorraine,  whose  Duke  was  to  be  summarily  transferred  to  the  new 
Duchy.  If  the  Emperor  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  come  into  the 
Treaty,  the  share  of  his  son  was  to  pass  to  another  unnamed  prince, 
who  was  probably  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

The  Emperor  still  protested,  but  his  protest  was  of  little  moment  so 
long  as  Lewis  and  the  two  maritime  powers  held  firmly  together.  Nor 
was  the  bitter  resentment  of  Spain  of  more  avail.  The  Spaniards 
cared  little  whether  a  French  or  an  Austrian  prince  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Charles  the  Second,  but  their  pride  revolted  against  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  monarchy  by  the  loss  of  its  Italian  dependencies.  Even 
the  dying  King  shared  the  anger  of  his  subjects,  and  a  will  wrested 
from  him  by  the  factions  which  wrangled  over  his  death-bed  bequeathed 
the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain  to  a  grandson  of  Lewis,  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  the  second  son  of  the  Dauphin.  The  Treaty  of  Partition  was 
so  recent,  and  the  risk  of  accepting  this  bequest  so  great,  that  Lewis 
would  hardly  have  resolved  on  it  but  for  his  belief  that  the  temper  of 
England  must  necessarily  render  William's  opposition  a  fruitless  one. 
Never  in  fact  had  England  been  so  averse  from  war.  So  strong  was 
the  antipathy  to  William's  foreign  policy  that  men  openly  approved 
the  French  King's  course.  Hardly  any  one  in  England  dreaded  the 
succession  of  a  boy  who,  French  as  he  was,  would  as  they  believed 
soon  be  turned  into  a  Spaniard  by  the  natural  course  of  events.  The 
succession  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  generally  looked  upon  as  far 
better  than  the  increase  of  power  which  France  would  have  derived 
from  the  cessions  of  the  last  Treaty  of  Partition,  cessions  which  would 
haire  turned  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  said,  into  a  French  lake,  im- 
perilled the  English  trade  with  the  Levant  and  America,  and  raised 
France  into  a  formidable  power  at  sea.  "It  grieves  me  to  the  heart," 
William  wrote  bitterly,  "that  almost  every  one  rejoices  that  France  has 
preferred  the  Will  to  the  Treaty."  Astonished  and  angered  as  he  was 
at  his  rival's  breach  of  faith,  he  had  no  means  of  punishing  it.  The 
Duke  of  Anjou  entered  Madrid,  and  Lewis  proudly  boasted  that 
henceforth  there  were  no  Pyrenees.  The  life-work  of  William  seemed 
undone.  He  knew  himself  to  be  dying.  His  cough  was  incessant,  his 
eyes  sunk  and  dead,  his  frame  so  weak  that  he  could  hardly  get  into 
his  coach.  But  never  had  he  shown  himself  so  great  His  courage 
rose  with  every  difficulty.  His  temper,  which  had  been  heated  by  the 
personal  affronts  lavished  on  him  through  English  faction,  was  hushed 
by  a  supreme  effort  of  his  will.  His  large  and  clear-sighted  intellect 
looked  through  the  temporary  embarrassments  of  French  diplomacy 
and  English  party  strife  to  the  great  interests  which  he  knew  must  in 
the  end  determine  the  course  of  European  politics.    Abroad  and  at 
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for  five  yeais  had  passed  since  (he  last  pregnancy  of  Mary  of  Modena. 
Bui  it  at  once  forced  on  a  crisis.  If,  as  the  Catholics  joyously  fore- 
told, (he  child  turned  out  a  boy,  and,  as  was  certain,  was  brought  up 
a  Catholic,  the  highest  Tory  had  to  resolve  at  last  whether  the  tyranny 
under  which  England  lay  should  go  on  for  ever.  The  hesitation  of 
ttle  country  was  at  an  end.  Danby,  loyal  above  all  to  the  Church 
and  firm  in  his  hatred  of  subservience  to  France,  answered  for  the 
Tories;  Compton  for  the  High  Churchmen,  goaded  at  last  into  re- 
bellion by  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  The  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
the  Lord  Cavendish  of  the  Exclusion  struggle,  answered  for  the  Non- 
conformists, who  were  satisfied  with  William's  promise  to  procure 
them  toleration,  as  well  as  for  the  general  body  of  the  Whigs.  The 
announcement  of  the  birth  of  a  I'rlncc  of  Wales  was  followed  ten 
days  after  by  a  formal  invitation  to  William  to  intervene  in  arms  for 
the  restoration  of  English  liberty  and  the  proteciioJi  of  the  Protestant 
religion  ;  it  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  great  parties  now 
united  against  a  common  danger,  and  by  some  others,  and  was  carried 
to  the  Hague  by  Herbert,  the  most  popular  of  English  seamen,  who 
had  been  deprived  of  his  command  for  a  refusal  to  vote  against  the 
Test.  The  Invitation  called  on  William  to  land  with  an  army  strong 
enough  to  justify  (hose  who  signed  it  in  rising  in  arms.  It  was  sent 
from  London  on  the  day  after  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishops.  The 
general  excitement,  the  shouts  of  the  boats  which  covered  the  river, 
the  bonfires  in  every  street,  showed  indeed  that  the  country  was  on 
the  eve  of  revolt.  The  army  itself,  on  which  James  had  implicitly 
relied,  suddenly  showed  its  sympathy  with  the  people,  jaines  was  at 
Hounslow  when  the  news  of  the  verdict  reached  him,  and  as  ke  rode 
from  the  camp  he  heard  a  great  shout  behind  him.  "  What  is  that  ? " 
he  asked.  "  It  is  nothing,"  was  the  reply,  "  only  the  soldiers  are  glad 
that  the  Bishops  are  acquitted!"  "Do  you  call  that  nothing?'' 
grumbled  the  King.  The  shout  lold  him  that  he  stood  utterly  alone  in 
his  realm.  The  peerage,  the  gentry,  the  Bishops,  the  clergy,  the  Univer- 
sities, every  lawyer,  every  trader,  every  farmer,  stood  aloof  from  him. 
And  now  his  very  soldiers  forsook  him.  The  most  devoted  Catholics 
pressed  him  to  give  way.  But  to  give  way  was  to  change  the  whale 
nature  of  his  government  All  show  of  legal  rule  had  disappeared. 
Sheriffs,  mayors,  magistrates,  appointed  by  the  Crown  in  defiance 
of  a  parliamentary  statute,  were  no  real  officers  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
Even  if  the  Houses  were  summoned,  members  reiunied  by  officers 
such  as  these  could  form  no  legal  Parliament.  Hardly  a  " "'  " 
the  Crown  or  a  Privy  Councillor  exercised  any  lawful  authority.  Jar 
had  brought  things  to  such  a  pass  that  the  restoration  oClegal  govem- 
it  the  absolute  reversal  of  every  act  he  had  done.  But  he 
'  lo  reverse  his  acts.  His  temper  was  only  spurred  to 
%  dogged  obstinacy  by  danger  and  remonstrance.     He  broke  up 
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ing  his  last,  and  promised  to  acknowledge  his  son  at  his  death  as  King 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  promise  was  in  fact  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  in  a  moment  all  England  was  at  one  in  ac- 
cepting the  challenge.  The  issue  Lewis  had  raised  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  European  politics,  but  the  question  whether  the  work  of  the 
Revolution  should  be  undone,  and  whether  Catholicism  and  despotism 
should  be  replaced  on  the  throne  of  England  by  the  arms  of  France. 
On  such  a  question  as  this  there  was  no  difference  between  Tory  and 
Whig.  When  the  death,  in  1700,  of  the  last  child  of  the  Princess  Anne 
had  been  followed  by  a  new  Act  of  Succession,  not  a  voice  had  been 
raised  for  James  or  his  son  ;  and  the  descendants  of  the  daughter 
of  Charles  the  First,  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  whose  only  child  had 
married  the  Catholic  Duke  of  Savoy,  were  passed  over  in  the  same 
silence.  The  Parliament  fell  back  on  the  line  of  James  the  First.  His 
daughter  Elizabeth  had  married  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  her  only 
surviving  child,  Sophia,  was  the  wife  of  the  late  and  the  mother  of  the 
present  Elector  of  Hanover.  It  was  in  Sophia  and  her  heirs,  being 
Protestants,  that  the  Act  of  Settlement  vested  the  Crown.  It  was 
enacted  that  every  English  sovereign  must  be  in  conmiunion  with  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established.  All  future  kings  were  for- 
bidden to  leave  England  without  consent  of  Parliament,  and  foreigners 
were  excluded  from  all  public  posts.  The  independence  of  justice  was 
established  by  a  clause  which  provided  that  no  judge  should  be  re- 
moved from  office  save  on  an  address  from  Parliament  to  the  Crown. 
The  two  principles  that  the  King  acts  only  through  his  ministers,  and 
that  these  ministers  are  responsible  to  Parliament,  were  asserted  by  a 
requirement  that  all  public  business  should  be  formally  done  in  the 
Privy  Council,  and  all  its  decisions  signed  by  its  members — provisions 
which  went  far  to  complete  the  parliamentary  Constitution  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  national  union  which 
had  already  been  shown  in  this  action  of  the  Tory  Parliament,  now 
showed  itself  in  the  King's  welcome  on  his  return  from  the  Hague, 
where  the  conclusion  of  a  new  Grand  Alliance  between  the  Empire, 
Holland,  and  the  United  Provinces,  had  rewarded  William's  patience 
and  skill.  The  Alliance  was  soon  joined  by  Denmark,  Sweden,  the 
Palatinate,  and  the  bulk  of  the  German  States.  The  Parliament 
of  1702,  though  still  Tory  in  the  main,  replied  to  William's  stirring 
appeal  by  voting  forty  thousand  soldiers  and  as  many  sailors  for  the 
coming  struggle.  A  Bill  of  Attainder  was  passed  against  the  new 
Pretender ;  and  all  members  of  either  House  and  all  public  officials 
were  sworn  to  uphold  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

But  the  King's  weakness  was  already  too  great  to  allow  of  his  taking 
the  field  ;  and  he  was  forced  to  entrust  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  to 
the  one  Englishman  who  had  shown  himself  capable  of  a  great  com- 
mand.   John  Churchill,  Earl  of  Marlborough,  was  born  in  1650,  the 
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He  could  only  fall  back  on  the  older  policy  of  a  union  with  the  Tory 
party  and  the  party  of  the  Church.  Hepersonallyappealedfbrsupport 
to  the  Bishops.  He  dissolved  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  He 
replaced  the  magistrates  he  had  driven  from  office.  H  e  restored  Iheir 
franchises  to  the  towns.  The  Chancellor  carried  back  the  Charter  of 
London  in  state  into  the  City.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  sent 
la  replace  the  enpelled  Fellows  of  Magdalen.  Catholic  chapels  and 
Jesuit  schools  were  ordered  to  be  closed.  Sunderland  pressed  for  the 
instant  calling  of  a  Parliament,  but  to  James  the  counsel  seemed 
treachery,  and  he  dismissed  Sunderland  from  office.  In  answer  to  a 
declaration  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  left  the  question  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Parliament,  he  produced  before 
the  peers  who  were  in  London  proofs  of  the  birth  of  his  child.  But 
concessions  and  proofs  came  too  late  Detained  by  ill  winds,  beaten 
back  on  its  first  venture  by  a  violent  storm,  William's  fleet  of  six 
hundred  transports,  escorted  by  fifty  men-of-war,  anchored  on  the 
fifth  of  November  in  Torbay  ;  and  his  anny,  thirteen  thousand  men 
strong,  entered  Exeter  amidst  the  shouts  of  its  ciliiens.  His  coming 
had  not  been  looked  for  in  the  West,  and  for  a  week  no  great 
landowner  joined  him.  But  nobles  and  squires  soon  flocked  to  his 
camp,  and  the  adhesion  of  Plymouth  secured  his  rear.  Insurrection 
broke  out  in  Scotland.  Danby,  dashing  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
horsemen  into  York,  gave  the  signal  for  a  rising.  The  militia  met 
his  appeal  with  shouts  of  "  A  free  Parliament  and  the  Protestant 
religion  !  "  Peers  and  gentry  flocked  to  his  standard  ;  and  a  march 
on  Nottingham  united  his  forces  to  those  under  Devonshire,  who 
had  mustered  at  Derby  the  great  lords  of  the  midland  and  eastern 
counties.  Everywhere  the  revolt  was  triumphant.  The  garrison  of 
Hull  declared  for  a  free  Parliament.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  appeared 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  genilemen  in  the  market-place  at  Nor- 
wich. At  Oxford  townsmen  and  gownsmen  greeted  Lord  Lovelace 
with  uproarious  welcome.  Bristol  threw  open  its  gates  to  [he  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  advanced  steadily  on  Salisbury,  where  James  had 
mustered  his  forces.  But  the  King's  army,  broken  by  dissen-iions 
and  mutual  suspicions  among  its  leaders,  fell  back  in  disorder ; 
and  the  desertion  of  Lord  Churchill  was  followed  by  that  of  so  many 
other  officers  that  James  abandoned  the  struggle  in  despair.  He 
fled  to  London  to  hear  that  his  daughter  Anne  had  left  Sl  James's 
to  join  Danby  at  Nottingham.  "God  help  me,"  cried  the  wretched 
King,  "for  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me!"  His  spirit  was 
utterly  broken  ;  and  though  he  promised  to  call  the  Houses  together, 
and  despatched  commissioners  to  Hungerford  to  treat  with  William  on 
the  terms  of  a  free  Partiament,  in  his  heart  he  had  resolved  on  flighi. 
Parliament,  he  said  to  the  few  who  still  clung  to  him,  would  force  on 
he  could  not  endure ;  and  he  only  waited  fm  news  of 
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high  command  in  the  army  of  Flanders.  But  the  sense  of  his 
power  over  Anne  soon  turned  Marlborough  from  plotting  treason 
against  James  to  plot  treason  against  William.  Great  as  was  his 
greed  of  gold,  he  had  married  Sarah  Jennings,  a  penniless  beauty 
of  Charles's  court,  in  whom  a  violent  and  malignant  temper  was 
strangely  combined  with  a  power  of  winning  and  retaining  love. 
Churchiirs  affection  for  her  ran  like  a  thread  of  gold  through  the  dark 
web  of  his  career.  In  the  midst  of  his  marches  and  from  the  very 
battle-field  he  writes  to  his  wife  with  the  same  passionate  tenderness. 
The  composure  which  no  danger  or  hatred  could  rufHe  broke  down 
into  almost  womanish  depression  at  the  thought  of  her  coldness  or  at 
any  burst  of  her  violent  humour.  He  never  left  her  without  a  pang. 
"  I  did  for  a  great  while  with  a  perspective  glass  look  upon  the  cliffs," 
he  once  wrote  to  her  after  setting  out  on  a  campaign,  "  in  hopes  that 
I  might  have  had  one  sight  of  you."  It  was  no  wonder  that  the 
woman  who  inspired  Marlborough  with  a  love  like  this  bound  to  her 
the  weak  and  feeble  nature  of  the  Princess  Anne.  The  two  friends 
threw  off  the  restraints  of  state,  and  addressed  each  other  as  "  Mrs. 
Freeman  "  and  "  Mrs.  Morley."  It  was  on  his  wife's  influence  over 
her  friend  that  the  Earl's  ambition  counted  in  its  designs  against 
William.  His  plan  was  to  drive  the  King  from  the  throne  by  backing 
the  Tories  in  their  opposition  to  the  war  as  well  as  by  stirring  to  frenzy 
the  English  hatred  of  foreigners,  and  to  seat  Anne  in  his  place.  The 
discovery  of  his  designs  roused  the  King  to  a  burst  of  unusual  resent- 
ment "  Were  I  and  my  Lord  Marlborough  private  persons,"  William 
exclaimed,  "  the  sword  would  have  to  settle  between  us."  As  it  was, 
he  could  only  strip  the  Earl  of  his  offices  and  command,  and  drive  his 
wife  from  St.  James's.  Anne  followed  her  favourite,  and  the  court  of 
the  Princess  became  the  centre  of  the  Tory  opposition  ;  while  Marl- 
borough opened  a  correspondence  with  James.  So  notorious  was  his 
treason  that  on  the  eve  of  the  French  invasion  of  1692  he  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  suspected  persons  sent  to  the  Tower. 

The  death  of  Mary  forced  William  to  recall  Anne,  who  became  by 
this  event  his  successor ;  and  with  Anne  the  Marlboroughs  returned 
to  court  The  King  could  not  bend  himself  to  trust  the  Earl  again  ; 
but  as  death  drew  near  he  saw  in  him  the  one  man  whose  splendid 
talents  fitted  him,  in  spite  of  the  baseness  and  treason  of  his  life,  to 
rule  England  and  direct  the  Grand  Alliance  in  his  stead.  He  employed 
Marlborough  therefore  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
Emperor,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Flanders.  But  the 
Earl  had  only  just  taken  the  command  when  a  fall  from  his  horse 
proved  fatal  to  the  broken  frame  of  the  King.  **  There  was  a  time 
when  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  delivered  out  of  my 
troubles,"  the  dying  man  whispered  to  Portland, "  but  I  own  I  see 
another  scene,  and  could  wish  to  live  a  little  longer.''    He  knew, 
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however,  that  the  wish  was  vain,  and  commended  Marlborough  to 
Anne  as  the  fittest  person  to  lead  her  armies  and  guide  her  counsels; 
Anne's  zeal  needed  no  quickening.  Three  days  after  her  accessioQ 
the  Earl  was  named  Captain-General  of  the  English  forces  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  entrusted  with  the  entire  direction  of  the  war.  His 
supremacy  over  home  affairs  was  secured  by  the  constnictioa  of  a 
purely  Tory  administration  with  Lord  Godolphin,  a  dose  friend  of 
Marlborough's,  as  Lord  Treasurer  at  its  head.  The  Queen's  aflectioD 
for  his  wife  ensured  him  the  support  of  the  Crown  at  a  moment 
when  Anne's  personal  popularity  gave  the  Crown  a  new  weight  with 
the  nation.  In  England,  indeed,  party  feeling  for  the  moment  died 
away.  All  save  the  extreme  Tories  were  won  over  to  the  Var  now 
that  it  was  waged  on  behalf  of  a  Tory  queen  by  a  Tory  general,  while 
the  most  extreme  of  the  Whigs  were  ready  to  back  c^en  a  Tory 
general  in  waging 'a  Whig  war.  Abroad,  however,  William's  death 
shook  the  Alliance  to  its  base ;  and  even  Holland  wavered  in  dread  of 
being  deserted  by  England  in  the  coming  struggle.  But  the  decision 
of  Marlborough  soon  did  away  with  this  distrust.  Anne  was  made 
to  declare  from  the  throne  her  resolve  to  pursue  with  energy  the 
policy  of  her  predecessor.  The  Parliament  was  brought  to  sanction 
vigorous  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  new  general 
hastened  to  the  Hague,  received  the  command  of  the  Dutch  as  well  as 
of  the  English  forces,  and  drew  the  German  powers  into  the  Confederacy 
with  a  skill  and  adroitness  which  even  William  might  have  envied. 
Never  was  greatness  more  quickly  recognized  than  in  the  case  of 
Marlborough.  In  a  few  months  he  was  regarded  by  all  as  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  Alliance,  and  princes  whose  jealousy  had  worn  out  the 
patience  of  the  King  yielded  without  a  struggle  to  the  counsels  of  his 
successor.  His  temper  fitted  him  in  an  especial  way  to  be  the  head 
of  a  great  confederacy.  Like  William,  he  owed  little  of  his  power  to 
any  early  training.  The  trace  of  his  neglected  education  was  seen  to 
the  last  in  his  reluctance  to  write.  "  Of  all  things,"  he  said  to  his  wife, 
"  1  do  not  love  writing."  To  pen  a  despatch  indeed  was  a  far  greater 
trouble  to  him  than  to  plan  a  campaign.  But  nature  had  given  him 
qualities  which  in  other  men  spring  specially  from  culture.  His 
capacity  for  business  was  immense.  During  the  next  ten  years  he 
assumed  the  general  direction  of  the  war  in  Flanders  and  in  Spaia 
He  managed  every  negotiation  with  the  courts  of  the  allies.  He 
watched  over  the  shifting  phases  of  English  politics.  He  crossed  the 
Channel  to  win  over  Anne  to  a  change  in  the  Cabinet,  or  hurried  to 
Berlin  to  secure  the  due  contingent  of  Electoral  troops  JFrom  Branden- 
burg. At  one  and  the  same  moment  men  saw  him  reconciling  the 
Emperor  with  the  Protestants  of  Hungary,  stirring  the  Calvinists  of 
the  Cdvennes  into  revolt,  arranging  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  and 
providing  for  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.   But  his  air  showed 
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])o  trace  of  fatigue  or  haste  or  vexation.  He  retained  to  the  last  the 
ihdolent  grace  of  his  youth.  His  natural  dignity  was  never  ruffled  by 
an  outbreak  of  temper.  Amidst  the  storm  of  battle  his  soldiers  saw 
their  leader  ^  without  fear  of  danger  or  in  the  least  hurry,  giving  his 
orders  with  all  the  calmness  imaginable.''  In  the  cabinet  he  was  as 
cool  as  on  the  battle-field.  He  met  with  the  same  equable  serenity 
the  pettiness  of  the  German  princes,  the  phlegm  of  the  Dutch,  the 
ignorant  opposition  of  his  officers,  the  libels  of  his  political  opponents. 
There  was  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  simple  expedients  by  which  he 
sometimes  solved  problems  which  had  baffled  Cabinets.  The  touchy 
pride  of  the  King  of  Prussia  made  him  one  of  the  most  vexatious 
among  the  allies,  but  all  difficulty  with  him  ceased  when  Marlborough 
rose  at  a  state  banquet  and  handed  him  a  napkin.  Churchill's  com- 
posure rested  partly  indeed  on  a  pride  which  could  not  stoop  to  bare 
the  real  self  within  to  the  eyes  of  meaner  men.  In  the  bitter  moments 
before  his  fall  he  bade  Godolphin  bum  some  querulous  letters  which 
the  persecution  of  his  opponents  had  wrung  from  him.  '*  My  desire  is 
that  the  world  may  continue  in  their  error  of  thinking  me  a  happy 
man,  for  I  think  it  better  to  be  envied  than  pitied.''  But  in  great 
measure  it  sprang  from  the  purely  intellectual  temper  of  his  mind. 
His  passion  for  his  wife  was  the  one  sentiment  which  tinged  the 
colourless  light  in  which  his  understanding  moved.  In  all  else  he  was 
without  love  or  hate,  he  knew  neither  doubt  nor  regret.  In  private 
life  he  was  a  humane  and  compassionate  man  ;  but  if  his  position 
required  it  he  could  betray  Englishmen  to  death,  or  lead  his  army  to 
a  butchery  such  as  that  of  Malplaquet.  Of  honour  or  the  finer  senti- 
ments of  mankind  he  knew  nothing  ;  and  he  turned  without  a  shock 
from  guiding  Europe  and  winning  great  victories  to  heap  up  a  matchless 
fortune  by  peculation  and  greed.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  of 
a  man  of  real  greatness  who  loved  money  for  money's  sake.  The 
passions  which  stirred  the  men  around  him,  whether  noble  or  ignoble, 
were  to  him  simply  elements  in  an  intellectual  problem  which  had  to 
be  solved  by  patience.  "  Patience  will  overcome  all  things,"  he  writes 
again  and  again.  "  As  I  think  most  things  are  governed  by  destiny, 
having  done  all  things  we  should  submit  with  patience." 

As  a  statesman  the  high  qualities  of  Marlborough  were  owned  by  his 
bitterest  foes.  "  Over  the  Confederacy,"  says  Bolingbroke,  "  he,  a  new, 
a  private  man,  acquired  by  merit  and  management  a  more  decided 
influence  than  high  birth,  confirmed  authority,  and  even  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  had  given  to  King  William."  But  great  as  he  was  in 
the  council,  he  was  even  greater  in  the  field.  He  stands  alone  amongst 
the  masters  of  the  art  of  war  as  a  captain  whose  victories  began  at  an 
age  when  the  work  of  most  men  is  done.  Though  he  served  as  a 
young  officer  under  Turenne  and  for  a  few  months  in  Ireland  and  the 
N^erlands,  he  had  held  no  great  command  till  he  took  the  field  in 
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Flanders  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  He  stands  alone,  too,  in  his  unbroken 
good  fortune.  Voltaire  notes  that  he  never  besieged  a  fortress  which 
he  did  not  take,  or  fought  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win.  His 
difficulties  came  not  so  much  from  the  enemy,  as  from  the 
ignorance  and  timidity  of  his  own  allies.  He  was  never  defeated  in 
the  field,  but  victory  after  victory  was  snatched  from  him  by  the 
incapacity  of  his  officers  or  the  stubbornness  of  the  Dutch.  What 
startled  the  cautious  strategists  of  his  day  was  the  vigour  and  audacity 
of  his  plans.  Old  as  he  was,  Marlborough's  designs  had  from  the  first 
all  the  dash  and  boldness  of  youth.  On  taking  the  field  in  1702  he  at 
once  resolved  to  force  a  battle  in  the  heart  of  Brabant.  The  plan  was 
foiled  by  the  timidity  of  the  Dutch  deputies.  But  his  resolute  advance 
across  the  Meuse  drew  the  French  forces  from  that  river,  and  enabled 
him  to  reduce  fortress  after  fortress  in  a  series  of  sieges,  till  the 
surrender  of  Li^ge  closed  a  campaign  which  cut  off  the  French  from 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  freed  Holland  from  all  danger  of  an  invasion. 
The  successes  of  Marlborough  had  been  brought  into  bolder  relief  by 
the  fortunes  of  the  war  in  other  quarters.  Though  the  Imj)erialist 
general.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  showed  his  powers  by  a  surprise  of 
the  French  army  at  Cremona,  no  real  successes  had  been  won  in 
Italy.  An  English  descent  on  the  Spanish  coast  ended  in  failure.  In 
Germany  the  Bavarians  joined  the  French,  and  the  united  armies 
defeated  the  forces  of  the  Empire.  It  was  in  this  quarter  that  Lewis 
resolved  to  push  his  fortunes.  In  the  spring  of  1703  a  fresh  army 
under  Marshal  Villars  again  relieved  the  Bavarian  Elector  from  the 
pressure  of  the  Imperial  forces,  and  only  a  strife  which  arose  between 
the  two  commanders  hindered  the  joint  armies  from  marching  on 
Vienna.  Meanwhile  the  timidity  of  the  Dutch  deputies  served  Le^-is 
well  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  hopes  of  Mariborough,  who  had  been 
raised  to  a  Dukedom  for  his  services  in  the  previous  year,  were  again 
foiled  by  the  deputies  of  the  States-General.  Serene  as  his  temper 
was,  it  broke  down  before  their  refusal  to  co-operate  in  an  attack  on 
Antwerp  and  French  Flanders  ;  and  the  prayers  of  Godolphin  and  of 
the  pensionary  Heinsius  alone  induced  him  to  withdraw  his  offer  of 
resignation.  But  in  spite  of  his  victories  on  the  Danube,  of  the 
blunders  of  his  adversaries  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  sudden  aid  of  an 
insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Hungary,  the  difficulties  of  Lewis 
were  hourly  increasing.  The  accession  of  Savoy  to  the  Grand 
Alliance  threatened  his  armies  in  Italy  with  destruction.  That  of 
Portugal  gave  the  allies  a  base  of  operations  against  Spain.  The 
French  King's  energy  however  rose  with  the  pressure  ;  and  while  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  a  natural  son  of  James  the  Second,  was  despatched 
against  Portugal,  and  three  small  armies  closed  round  Savoy,  the 
flower  of  the  French  troops  joined  the  army  of  Bavaria  on  the 
Danube ;  for  the  bold  plan  of  Lewis  was  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  the 
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war  by  a  victory  which  would  wrest  peace  from  the  Empire  under  the 
waUs  of  Vienna. 

The  master-stroke  of  Lewis  roused  Marlborough  at  the  opening  of 
1704.  to  a  master-stroke  in  return  ;  but  the  secresy  and  boldness  of  the 
Duke's  plans  deceived  both  his  enemies  and  his  allies.    The  French 
army  in  Flanders  saw  in  his  march  upon  Maintz  only  a  design  to 
transfer  the  war  into  Elsass.    The  Dutch  were  lured  into  suffering 
their  troops  to  be  drawn  as  far  from  Flanders  as  Coblentz  by  proposals 
for  an  imaginary  campaign  on  the  Moselle.     It  was  only  when  Marl- 
borough crossed  the  Neckar  and  struck  through  the  centre  of  Germany 
for  the  Danube  that  the  true  aim  of  his  operations  was  revealed. 
After  struggling  through  the  hill  country  of  Wiirtemberg,  he  joined  the 
Imperial  army  under  the  Prince  of  Baden,  stormed  the  heights  of 
Dooauwerth,  crossed  the  Danube  and  the  Lech,  and  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Bavaria.    The  crisis  drew  the  two  armies  which  were 
fiacing  one  another  on  the  Up[)er  Rhine  to  the  scene.     The  arrival  of 
Marshal  Tallard  with  thirty  thousand  French  troops  saved  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  for  the  moment  from  the  need  of  submission ;  but  the 
junction  of  his  opponent,  Prince  Eugene,  with  Marlborough  raised  the 
contending  forces  again  to  an  equality.     After  a  few  marches  the  armies 
met  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  near  the  little  town  of  llochstadt 
and  the  village  of  Blindheim  or  Blenheim,  which  have  given  their 
names  to  one  of  the  most  memorable  battles  in  the  history  of  the 
world.     In  one  respect  the  struggle  which  followed  stands  almost 
unrivalled,  for  the  whole  of  the  Teutonic  race  was  represented  in 
the  strange  medley  of  Englishmen,  Dutchmen,  Hanoverians,  Danes, 
Wurtembergers  and  Austrians  who  followed  Marlborough  and  Eugene. 
The  French  and  Bavarians,  who  numbered  like  their  opponents  some 
fifty  thousand  men,  lay  behind  a  little  stream   which  ran  through 
swampy  ground  to  the  Danube.     Their  position  was  a  strong  one,  for 
its  front  was  covered  by  the  swamp,  its  right  by  the  Danube,  its  left  by 
the  hill-country  in  which  the  stream  rose  ;  and  Tallard  had  not  only 
entrenched  himself,  but  was  far  superior  to  his  rival  in  artillery.    But  for 
once  Marlborough's  hands  were  free.     "  I  have  great  reason,"  he  wrote 
calmly  home,  "  to  hope  that  everything  will  go  well,  for  1  have  the 
pleasure  to  find  all  the  officers  willing  to  obey  without  knowing  any 
other  reason  than  that  it  is  my  desire,  which  is  very  different  from 
what  it  was  in  Flanders,  where  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  consent  of  a 
council  of  war  for  everything  I  undertook."     So  formidable  were  the 
obstacles,  however,  that  though  the  allies  were  in  motion  at  sunrise, 
it  was  not  till  midday  that  Eugene,  who  commanded  on  the  right, 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  stream.     The  English  foot  at  once  forded  it 
on  the  left  and  attacked  the  village  of  Blindheim  in  which  the  bulk  of 
the  French  infantry  were  entrenched  ;  but  after  a  furious  struggle  the 
attack  was  repulsed,  while  as  gallant  a  resistance  at  the  other  end  of 
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to  place  lrela.nd  in  such  a.  pasilion  of  independence  that  she  might  serve 
as  a  refuge  for  his  Catholic  subjects.  Lord  Clarendon  was  dlstnissed 
from  the  Lord- Lieutenancy  and  succeeded  in  the  charge  of  Ihe  island 
by  ihe  Catholic  Earl  of  Tyrconnell.  The  new  governor,  who  was 
(aised  to  a  dukedotn,  went  roughly  to  work.  Every  Englishman  was 
tomed  out  of  office.  Every  Judge,  every  Privy  Councillor,  every 
Mayor  and  Alderman  of  a  borough  was  required  to  be  a.  Catholic  and 
an  Irishman.  The  Irish  army,  raised  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand 
men  and  purged  of  its  Protestant  soldiers,  was  entrusted  to  Catholic 
tifficers.  In  a  few  months  the  English  ascendency  wi 
And  Ihe  life  and  fortune  of  the  English  settlers  were  at  the  mercy  of 
(he  natives  on  whom  they  had  trampled  since  Cromwell's  day.  The 
King's  flight  and  the  agitation  among  the  native  Irish  at  the  news 
spread  panic  therefore  through  the  isla.nd.  Another  massacre  was 
believed  to  be  at  hand  :  and  fifteen  hundred  Protestant  families, 
chiefly  from  the  south,  fled  in  terror  over  sea.  The  Protestants  of 
the  north  on  the  other  hand  drew  together  at  Ennistcillen  and  London- 
derry, and  prepared  for  self-defence.  The  outbreak  however  was  still 
delayed,andfor  two  monthsTyrconnell  intrigued  with  William'sGovem- 
menL  But  his  aim  was  simply  to  gain  time.  He  was  in  fact  inviting 
James  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  at  the  news  of  his  coming  with  office 
ammunition,  and  a  supply  of  money  provided  by  the  French  King, 
Tyrconneli  threw  off  the  mask.  A  flag  was  hoisted  over  Dublin  Castle, 
with  the  words  embroidered  on  its  folds  "  Now  or  Never."  The  signal 
called  every  Catholic  lo  arms.  The  maddened  natives  flung  them- 
selves on  the  plunder  which  their  masters  had  left,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
IS  done,  the  French  envoy  told  Lewis,  which  it  would  take 
repair.  Meanwhile  James  sailed  from  France  to  Kinsale. 
was  to  carry  out  an  invasion  of  England  with  the  fifty  thou- 
1  that  Tyrconneli  was  said  to  have  at  his  disposal.  But  his 
:re  ruined  by  the  war  of  races  which  had  broken  out.  To 
Tyrconneli  and  the  Irish  leaders  the  King's  plans  were  utterly  dis- 
tasteful. Their  policy  was  (hat  of  Ireland  for  the  Irish,  and  the 
first  step  was  to  drive  out  the  Englishmen  who  still  stood  at  bay  in 
Ulster.  Half  of  Tyrconnell's  army  therefore  had  been  sent  against 
Londonderry,  where  the  bulk  of  ihe  fugitives  found  shelter  behind 
a  weak  wall,  manned  by  a  few  old  guns,  and  destitute  even  of  a  ditch. 
But  the  seven  thousand  despierate  Englishmen  behind  the  wall  made 
up  for  its  weakness.  So  fierce  were  their  sallies,  so  crushing  the 
repulse  of  his  attack,  that  the  King's  general,  1  lamillon,  at  last  turned 
the  siege  into  a  blockade.  The  Protestants  died  of  hunger  in  the 
streets,  and  of  the  fever  which  comes  of  hunger,  but  the  riy  of  Ihe 
town  was  still  ''  No  Surrender."  The  siege  hnd  lasted  a  hundred 
and  five  days,  and  only  two  days' food  remained  in  Londonderry, 
the  2Slh  of  July  an   English  ship  broke  the  boom  a 
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moderate  stamp  who  were  still  in  favour  of  the  war:  by  Robert 
Harley,  who  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  Henry  St.  John,  a  man 
of  splendid  talents,  who  was  named  Secretary  at  War.  The  Duke's 
march  into  Germany,  which  pledged  England  to  a  struggle  in  the 
beart  of  the  Continent,  embittered  the  political  strife.  The  high 
Tories  and  Jacobites  threatened,  if  Marlborough  failed,  to  bring  his 
liead  to  the  block,  and  only  the  victory  of  Blenheim  saved  him  from 
political  ruin.  Slowly  and  against  his  will  the  Duke  drifted  from  his 
own  party  to  the  party  which  really  backed  his  policy.  He  availed 
tiimself  of  the  national  triumph  over  Blenheim  to  dissolve  Parliament ; 
and  when  the  election  of  1705,  as  he  hoped,  returned  a  majority  in 
favour  of  the  war,  his  efforts  brought  about  a  coalition  between  the 
moderate  Tories  who  still  clung  to  him  and  the  Whig  Junto,  whose 
support  was  purchased  by  making  a  Whig,  William  Cowper,  Lord 
Keeper,  and  by  sending  Lord  Sunderland  as  envoy  to  Vienna.  The 
bitter  attacks  of  the  peace  party  were  entirely  foiled  by  this  union,  and 
Marlborough  at  last  felt  secure  at  home.  But  he  had  to  bear  disap- 
pointment abroad.  His  plan  of  attack  along  the  line  of  the  Moselle 
was  defeated  by  the  refusal  of  the  Imperial  army  to  join  him.  When 
he  entered  the  French  lines  across  the  Dyle,  the  Dutch  generals  with- 
drew their  troops ;  and  his  proposal  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Villeroy  in 
the  field  of  Waterloo  was  rejected  in  full  council  of  war  by  the  deputies 
of  the  States  with  cries  of  "  murder  "  and  "  massacre."  Even  Marl- 
borough's composure  broke  into  bitterness  at  the  blow.  "Had  I  had 
the  same  power  I  had  last  year/'  he  wrote  home, "  1  could  have  won  a 
greater  victory  than  that  of  Blenheim."  On  his  complaint  the  States 
recalled  their  commissaries,  but  the  year  was  lost ;  nor  had  greater 
results  been  brought  about  in  Italy  or  on  the  Rhine.  The  spirits  of  the 
allies  were  only  sustained  by  the  romantic  exploits  of  Lord  Peterborough 
in  Spain.  Profligate,  unprincipled,  flighty  as  he  was,  Peterborough  had  a 
genius  for  war,  and  his  seizure  of  Barcelona  with  a  handful  of  men,  his 
recognition  of  the  old  liberties  of  Aragon,  roused  that  province  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  been 
acknowledged  as  King  of  Spain  by  the  allies  under  the  title  of  Charles 
the  Third.  Catalonia  and  Valencia  soon  joined  Aragon  in  declaring 
for  Charles:  while  Marlborough  spent  the  winter  of  1705  in  negotia- 
tions at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Hanover,  and  the  Hague,  and  in  preparations 
for  the  coming  campaign.  Eager  for  freedom  of  action,  and  sick  of 
the  Imperial  generals  as  of  the. Dutch,  he  planned  a  march  over  the 
Alps  and  a  campaign  in  Italy  ;  and  though  his  designs  were  defeated 
by  the  opposition  of  the  allies,  he  found  himself  unfettered  when  he 
again  appeared  in  Flanders  in  1706.  The  French  marshal  Villeroy 
was  as  eager  as  Marlborough  for  an  engagement ;  and  the  two  armies 
met  on  the  23rd  of  May  at  the  village  of  Ramillics  on  the  undulating 
plain  which  forms  the  highest  ground  in  Brabant.    The  French  were 
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virtue  (>r  the  Act  of  Settlement.  An  English  monarch  is  now  a.s  much 
the  creature  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  the  pettiest  tax-gatherer  in  his 
realm.  Nor  was  the  older  character  of  the  kingship  alone  restored. 
The  older  constitution  returned  with  it.  Bitter  experience  had  taught 
England  the  need  of  restoring  to  the  Parliament  its  absolute  power 
over  taxation.  The  grant  of  revenue  for  Life  to  the  last  two  kings  had 
been  the  secret  of  their  anti- national  policy,  and  the  first  act  of  the 
new  legislature  was  to  restrict  the  gram  of  the  royal  revenue  to  a  te 
of  four  years.  William  was  bitterly  galled  by  the  provision.  "  The 
gentlemen  of  England  trusted  King  James,"  he  said,  "  who  was 
enemy  of  their  religion  and  their  laws,  and  they  will  not  trust  me,  by 
whom  their  religion  and  their  laws  have  been  preserved."  But  the 
only  chajige  brought  about  in  the  Pariiament  by  this  burst  of  royal 
anger  was  a  resolve  henceforth  to  make  the  vote  of  supphes  an  ann 
one,  a  resolve  which,  in  spile  of  the  sUglH  changes  introduced  by  the 
next  Tory  Parliantent,  soon  became  an  invariable  rule.  A  change  of 
almost  as  great  importance  established  the  control  of  Parliament  o 
the  army.  The  hatred  to  a  standing  army  which  had  begun  under 
Cromwell  had  only  deepened  imdcr  James ;  but  with  the  continental 
war  the  e.\Lstence  of  an  army  was  a  necessity-  As  yet,  however,  it  was 
a  force  which  had  no  legal  existence.  The  soldier  was  simply  an 
ordinary  subject ;  there  were  no  legal  means  of  punishing  strictly 
military  offences  or  of  providmg  for  military  discipline :  and  the 
assumed  power  of  billeting  soldiers  in  private  houses  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  law.  The  difficulty  both  of  Parliament  and  the  anny 
was  met  by  the  Mutiny  Act.  The  powers  requisite  for  discipline 
the  army  were  conferred  by  Parliament  on  its  officers,  and  provision 
w^s  made  for  the  pay  of  the  force,  but  both  pay  and  disciplinary 
powers  were  granted  only  for  a  single  year.  The  Mutiny  Act,  like 
the  grant  of  supplies,  has  remained  annual  ever  since  the  Revolution  ; 
and  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  State  to  exi&t  without  supphes,  or  for  the 
anny  to  exist  without  discipline  and  pay,  the  aimual  assembly  of 
Parliament  has  become  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.  The  greatest 
constitutional  change  which  our  history  has  witnessed  was  thus 
brolight  about  in  an  indirect  but  perfectly  efficient  way.  The  dangers 
which  experience  had  lately  shown  lay  in  the  Parliament  itself  were 
met  with  far  less  skill.  Under  Charles,  Kngland  had  seen  a  Parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  returned  in  a  monnent  of  reaction,  maintained 
without  fresh  election  for  eighteen  years,  A  Triennial  Bill,  which 
limited  the  duration  of  a  Parliament  to  three,  was  passed  with  little 
opposition,  but  fell  before  the  dislike  and  veto  of  William.  To 
counteract  the  influence  which  a  king  might  obtain  by  crowding  the 
Commons  with  officials  proved  a  yet  harder  task.  A  Place  Oil],  which 
excluded  all  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  State  from  a  seat  in 
l^fwiiament,  was  defeated,  and  wisely  defeated,   in  the   Lords.     The 
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representative  peers  to  the  one  hundred  and  eight  who  formed  the 
English  House  of  Lords.  In  Scotland  the  opposition  was  bitter  and 
almost  universal.  The  terror  of  the  Presbyterians  indeed  was  met  by 
an  Act  of  Security  which  became  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and 
which  required  a'n  oath  to  support  the  Presbyterian  Church  from  every 
sovereign  on  his  accession.  But  no  securities  could  satisfy  the  enthu- 
sia^c  patriots  or  the  fanatical  Cameronians.  The  Jacobites  sought 
troops  from  France,  and  plotted  a  Stuart  restoration.  The  nationalists 
talked  of  seceding  from  the  Houses  which  voted  for  the  Union,  and 
of  establishing  a  rival  Parliament.  In  the  end,  however,  good  sense 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  trading  classes  to  the  cause  of  the  Protestant 
succession  won  their  way.  The  measure  was  adopted  by  the  Scotch 
Parliament,  and  the  Treaty  of  Union  became  in  1707  a  legislative  Act 
to  which  Anne  gave  her  assent  in  noble  words.  "  I  desire,'*  said  the 
Queen,  "  and  expect  from  my  subjects  of  both  nations  that  from  hence- 
forth they  act  with  all  possible  respect  and  kindness  to  one  another, 
that  so  it  may  appear  to  all  the  world  they  have  hearts  disposed  to 
become  one  people."  Time  has  more  than  answered  these  hopes. 
The  two  nations  whom  the  Union  brought  together  have  ever  since 
remained  one.  England  gained  in  the  removal  of  a  constant  danger 
of  treason  and  war.  To  Scotland  the  Union  o[)ened  up  new  avenues 
of  wealth  which  the  energy  of  its  people  turned  to  wonderful  account. 
The  farms  of  Lothian  have  become  models  of  agricultural  skill.  A 
fishing  town  on  the  Clyde  has  grown  into  the  rich  and  populous 
Glasgow.  Peace  and  culture  have  changed  the  wild  clansmen  of  the 
Highlands  into  herdsmen  and  farmers.  Nor  was  the  change  followed 
by  any  loss  of  national  spirit.  The  world  has  hardly  seen  a  mightier 
and  more  rapid  development  of  national  energy  than  that  of  Scotland 
after  the  Union.  All  that  passed  away  was  the  jealousy  which  had 
parted  since  the  days  of  Edward  the  First  two  peoples  whom  a 
common  blood  and  common  speech  proclaimed  to  be  one.  The 
Union  between  Scotland  and  England  has  been  real  and  stable  simply 
because  it  was  the  legislative  acknowledgment  and  enforcement  of  a 
national  fact. 

With  the  defeat  of  Ramillies  the  fortunes  of  France  reached  their 
lowest  ebb.  The  loss  of  Flanders  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  Italy 
after  a  victory  by  which  Eugene  relieved  Turin ;  and  not  only  did 
Peterborough  hold  his  ground  in  Spain,  but  Charles  the  Third  with  an 
army  of  English  and  Portuguese  entered  Madrid.  Marlborough  was 
at  the  height  of  his  renown.  Ramillies  gave  him  strength  enough  to 
fcHTCe  Anne,  in  spite  of  her  hatred  of  the  Whigs,  to  fulfil  his  compact 
with  them  by  admitting  Lord  Sunderland,  the  bitterest  leader  of  their 
party,  to  office.  But  the  system  of  political  balance  which  he  had 
maintained  till  now  began  at  once  to  break  down.  Constitutionally, 
Marlborough's  was  the  last  attempt  to  govern  England  on  other  terms 
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bishop  of  Qinterbury,  wilh  a  few  prelates  and  a  lai^e  number  of  the 
higher  clergy,  absolutely  refused  the  oath,  treated  all  who  look  it  as 
schismatics,  and  on  their  deprivation  by  Act  of  Pariiamenl  regarded 
themselves  and  their  adherents,  who  were  known  as  Nonjurors,  as  Ihe 
only  members  of  ihe  true  Church  of  England.  The  bulk  of  the  clet^ 
bowed  to  necessity,  but  their  bitterness  a-^ainst  the  new  Government 
was  fanned  into  a  flanie  by  the  religious  policy  announced  in  this 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  over  the  Church,  and  the 
deposition  of  bishops  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  The  new  prelates, 
such  as  Tillotsoi),  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Burnet,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  were  men  of  learning  and  piety  ;  but  it  was  only  among 
Whigs  and  Latitudinarians  that  Williann  and  his  successors  could 
find  friends  among  ihe  clergy,  and  it  was  mainly  to  these  that  they 
were  driven  to  entrust  the  higher  offices  of  the  Church.  The  result 
was  a  severance  between  the  higher  dignitaries  and  the  mass  of  the 
clergy  which  broke  the  strength  of  the  Church ;  and  till  the  time  of 
George  the  Third  lis  fiercest  strife  was  waged  within  its  own  ranks. 
But  the  resentment  at  the  measure  which  brought  this  strife  about 
already  added  to  the  difficulties  which  William  had  to  encounter. 

Yet  greater  difficulties  arose  from  the  temper  of  his  Parliament.  In 
the  Commons  the  bulk  of  the  members  were  Whigs,  and  their  first 
aim  was  to  redress  the  wrongs  which  the  Whig  party  had  suffered 
during  the  last  two  reigns.  The  attainder  of  Lord  Russell  was  reversed. 
Tbejudgementsagainst  Sidney,  Cornish, and  Alice  Lisle  were  annulled. 
In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  judges  that  the  sentence  on  Titus  Dates 
had  been  against  law,  the  Lords  refused  to  reverse  It,  but  even  Gates 
received  a  pardon  and  a  pension.  The  Whigs  however  wanted  not 
merely  the  redress  of  wrongs  but  the  punishment  of  the  wrong-doers. 
Whig  and  Tory  had  been  united.  Indeed,  by  the  tyranny  of  James  ; 
both  parties  had  shared  in  the  Revolution,  and  William  had  striven  to 
prolong  their  union  by  joining  the  leaders  of  both  in  his  first  Ministry. 
He  named  the  Tory  Earl  of  Danby  Lord  President,  made  the  Whig 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  Secretary  of  State,  and  gave  the  Privy  Seal  to 
Lord  Halifax,  a  trimmer  between  the  one  party  and  the  other.  Bui 
save  in  a  moment  of  common  oppression  or  common  danger  union  was 
impossible.  The  Whigs  clamoured  for  the  punishment  of  Tories  who 
had  joined  in  the  illegal  acts  of  Charles  and  of  James,  and  refused 
to  pass  the  Bill  of  General  Indemnity  which  William  laid  before  them. 
William  on  the  other  hand  was  resolved  that  no  bloodshed  or  pro- 
scription should  follow  the  revolution  which  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  His  temper  was  averse  from  persecution  ;  he  had  no  great  love 
for  either  of  the  battling  parties  ;  and  above  all  he  saw  that  internal 
strife  would  be  fatal  to  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war.  While 
:  cares  of  his  new  throne  were  chaining  hiin  to  England,  the  con- 
&deracy  of  which  he  was  the  guiding  spirit  was  proving  too  slow  and 
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wavering  towards  peace.  In  the  campaign  of  1708,  however,  Ven- 
ddme,  in  spite  of  his  superiority  in  force,  was  attacked  and  defeated  at 
Gudenarde  ;  and  though  Marlborough  was  hindered  from  striking  at 
the  heart  of  France  by  the  timidity  of  the  English  and  Dutch  statesmen, 
he  reduced  Lille,  the  strongest  of  its  frontier  fortresses,  in  the  face  of 
an  army  of  relief  which  numbered  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The 
pride  of  Lewis  was  at  last  broken  by  defeat  and  by  the  terrible 
suffering  of  France.  He  offered  terms  of  peace  which  yielded  all  that 
the  allies  had  fought  for.  He  consented  to  withdraw  his  aid  from 
Philip  of  Spain,  to  g^ve  up  ten  Flemish  fortresses  to  the  Dutch,  and  to 
surrender  to  the  Empire  all  that  France  had  gained  since  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia.  He  offered  to  acknowledge  Anne,  to  banish  the  Pretender 
from  his  dominions,  and  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  a 
port  hateful  to  England  as  the  home  of  the  French  privateers. 

To  Marlborough  peace  now  seemed  secure ;  but  in  spite  of  his 
counsels,  the  allies  and  the  Whig  Ministers  in  England  demanded 
that  Lewis  should  with  his  own  troops  compel  his  grandson  to  give  up 
the  crown  of  Spain.  "  If  I  must  wage  war,"  replied  the  King,  "  I  had 
rather  wage  it  against  my  enemies  than  against  my  children.''  In  a 
bitter  despair  he  appealed  to  France ;  and  exhausted  as  it  was,  the 
campaign  of  1709  proved  how  nobly  France  answered  his  appeal. 
The  terrible  slaughter  which  bears  the  name  of  the  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet  showed  a  new  temper  in  the  French  soldiers.  Starving  as 
they  were,  they  flung  away  their  rations  in  their  eagerness  for  the 
fight,  and  fell  back  at  its  close  in  serried  masses  that  no  efforts  of 
Marlborough  could  break.  They  had  lost  twelve  thousand  men,  but 
the  forcing  their  lines  of  entrenchment  had  cost  the  allies  a  loss  of 
double  that  number.  Horror  at  such  a  "  deluge  of  blood  **  increased 
the  growing  weariness  of  the  war ;  and  the  rejection  of  the  French  offers 
was  unjustly  attributed  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Marlborough  of 
lengthening  out  a  contest  which  brought  him  profit  and  power.  A 
storm  of  popular  passion  burst  suddenly  on  the  Whigs.  Its  occasion 
was  a  dull  and  silly  sermon  in  which  a  High  Church  divine,  Dr. 
Sacheverell,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  at  St.  Paul's. 
His  boldness  challenged  prosecution;  but  in  spite  of  the  warning  of 
Marlborough  and  of  Somers  the  Whig  Ministers  resolved  on  his  im- 
peachment before  the  Lords,  and  the  trial  at  once  widened  into  a  great 
party  struggle.  An  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm  in  Sacheverell's 
favour  showed  what  a  storm  of  hatred  had  gathered  against  the  Whigs 
and  the  war.  The  most  eminent  of  the  Tory  Churchmen  stood  by  his 
side  at  the  bar,  crowds  escorted  him  to  the  court  and  back  again,  while 
the  streets  rang  with  cries  of  "  The  Church  and  Dr.  Sacheverell."  A 
small  majority  of  the  peers  found  the  preacher  guilty,  but  the  light 
sentence  they  inflicted  was  in  effect  an  acquittal,  and  bonfires  and 
illuminations  over  the  whole  country  welcomed  it  as  a  Tory  triumph. 
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a  sma.ll  force  to  Ulster,  but  his  landing  had  only  rous«d  Ireland  to  a 
fresh  enthusiasm.  The  ranks  of  the  Irish  army  were  filled  up  at  once, 
and  James  was  able  to  face  the  Duke  at  Droghedawith  a  force  double 
that  of  his  opponenL  Schomberg,  whose  men  were  all  raw  recruits 
whom  it  was  hardly  possible  to  trust  at  such  odds  in  the  field,  en- 
trenched himself  at  Dundalk,  in  a  camp  where  pestilence  soon  swept 
off  half  his  men,  till  winter  parted  (he  two  armies.  During  the  next 
six  months  James,  whose  treasury  was  utterly  exhausted,  strove  to  lill 
it  by  a  coinage  of  brass  money,  while  his  soldiers  subsisted  by  sheer 
plunder,  William  meanwhile  was  toiling  hard  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  to  bring  the  Irish  war  lo  an  end.  Schomberg  was 
strengthened  during  the  winter  with  men  and  stores,  and  when  the 
spring  came  his  force  reached  thirty  thousand  men.  Lewis  loo  fell 
the  Importance  of  the  coming  struggle  ;  and  seven  thousand  picked 
Frenchmen,  under  the  Count  of  Laiizun,  were  despatched  lo  reinforce 
the  army  of  James.  They  had  hardly  arrived  when  William  himself 
landed  at  Carrickfergi]s,and  pushed  rapidlylo  the  south.  His  columns 
soon  caught  sight  of  the  Irish  forces,  posted  strongly  behind  the  Boyne. 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen,"  William  cried  with  a  burst  of 
delight ;  "and  if  you  escape  me  now  the  fault  will  be  mine."  Early 
next  morning  the  whole  English  army  plunged  into  the  river.  The 
Irish  foot  broke  in  a  sudden  panic,  but  the  horse  made  so  gallant  a 
stand  that  Schomberg  fell  in  repulsing  its  charge,  and  for  a  time  the 
English  centre  was  held  in  check.  Wilh  the  arrival  of  William,  how- 
ever, at  the  head  of  the  left  wing  all  was  over.  James,  who  had 
throughout  been  striving  10  secure  the  withdrawal  of  his  troops  rather 
than  frankly  to  meet  William's  onset,  forsook  his  troops  as  they  fell 
back  In  relreat  upon  Dublin,  and  look  ship  at  Kinsale  for  France, 
Uui  though  the  beaten  army  was  forced  by  William's  pursuit  to 
abandon  the  capital,  it  was  still  resolute  to  fight.  The  incapacity  of 
the  Stuart  sovereign  moved  the  scorn  even  of  his  followers.  "  Change 
kings  with  us,"  an  Irish  officer  replied  to  an  Englishman  who  taunted 
him  with  the  panic  of  the  Boyne,  *'  change  kings  wilh  us  and  we  will 
fight  you  again."  They  did  better  in  fighting  without  a  king.  The 
French,  indeed,  withdrew  scornfully  from  the  routed  army  as  it  stood 
at  bay  beneath  the  walls  of  Limerick.  "  Do  you  call  these  ramparts  i" 
sneered  Lauiun  :  "  the  English  will  need  no  cannon  ;  they  may  batter 
them  down  with  roasted  apples."  But  twenty  thousand  men  remained 
with  Sarsficld,  a  brave  and  skilful  officer  who  had  seen  service  in 
England  and  abroad  ;  and  his  daring  surprise  of  the  English  ammu- 
nition train,  his  repulse  of  a  desperate  attempt  to  storm  the  town,  and 
the  approach  of  the  winter,  forced  William  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
course  of  the  war  abroad  recalled  htni  to  England,  and  he  left  his 
'  work  to  one  who  was  quietly  proving  himself  a  master  In  the  art  of 
war.    Churchill,  now  Earl  of  Marlborough,  bad  been  recalled  from 
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people,  enabled  Harley  to  ride  down  all  resistance.  At  the  opening  of 
17 1 2  the  Whig  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  swamped  by  the 
creation  of  twelve  Tory  peers.  Marlborough  was  dismissed  from  his 
command,  charged  with  peculation,  and  condemned  as  guilty  by  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Duke  at  once  withdrew  from 
England,  and  with  his  withdrawal  all  opposition  to  the  peace  was  at 
an  end. 

Marlborough's  flight  was  followed  by  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  at 
Utrecht  between  France,  England,  and  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  desertion 
of  his  allies  forced  the  Emperor  at  last  to  make  peace  at  Rastadt.  By 
these  treaties  the  original  aim  of  the  war,  that  of  preventing  the 
possession  of  France  and  Spain  by  the  House  of  Bourbon,  was 
abandoned.  No  precaution  was  taken  against  the  dangers  it  involved 
to  the  "balance  of  power,"  save  by  a  provision  that  the  two  crowns 
should  never  be  united  on  a  single  head,  and  by  Philip's  renunciation 
of  all  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  principle  on 
which  the  Treaties  were  based  was  in  fact  that  of  the  earlier  Treaties 
of  Partition.  Philip  retained  Spain  and  the  Indies :  but  he  ceded  his 
possessions  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  with  the  island  of  Sardinia 
to  Charles  of  Austria,  who  had  now  become  Emperor,  in  satisfaction 
of  his  claims ;  while  he  handed  over  Sicily  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
To  England  he  gave  up  not  only  Minorca  but  Gibraltar,  two  positions 
which  secured  her  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean.  France  had 
to  consent  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Dutch  barrier  on  a  greater 
scale  than  before  ;  to  pacify  the  English  resentment  against  the 
French  privateers  by  the  dismantling  of  Dunkirk ;  and  not  only  to 
recognize  the  right  of  Anne  to  the  crown,  and  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion in  the  House  of  Hanover,  but  to  consent  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Pretender  from  her  soil.  The  failure  of  the  Queen's  health  made 
the  succession  the  real  question  of  the  day,  and  it  was  a  question  which 
turned  all  politics  into  faction  and  intrigue.  The  Whigs,  who  were 
still  formidable  in  the  Commons,  and  who  showed  the  strength  of  their 
party  in  the  Lords  by  defeating  a  Treaty  of  Commerce,  in  which  Boling- 
broke  anticipated  the  greatest  financial  triumph  of  William  Pitt  and 
secured  freedom  of  trade  between  England  and  France,  were  zealous 
for  the  succession  of  the  Elector ;  nor  did  the  Tories  really  contemplate 
any  other  plan.  But  on  the  means  of  providing  for  his  succession  Harley 
and  Bolingbroke  diflcred  widely.  Harley  inclined  to  an  alliance  between 
the  moderate  Tories  and  the  Whigs.  The  policy  of  Bolingbroke,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  so  to  strengthen  the  Tories  by  the  utter  overthrow  of 
their  opponents,  that  whatever  might  be  the  Elector's  sympathies  they 
could  force  their  policy  on  him  as  King.  To  ruin  his  rival's  influence 
he  introduced  a  Schism  Bill,  which  hindered  any  Nonconformist 
from  acting  as  a  schoolmaster  or  a  tutor ;  and  which  broke  Harley's 
plans  by  creating  a  more  bitter  division  than  ever  between  Tory  and 
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to  fight.  He  was  met  by  the  English  and  Dutch  fleet  at  Beachy  Head, 
and  the  Dutch  division  at  once  engaged.  Though  utterly  out-  ■ 
numbered,  it  fought  stubbornly  in  hope  of  Herbert's  aid  ;  but  Herbert, 
whether  from  cowardice  or  treason,  looked  idly  on  while  his  alUeswere 
crushed,  and  withdrew  at  nightfall  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Thames.  The 
danger  was  as  great  as  the  shame,  for  Tourville's  victory  left  him 
master  of  the  Channel,  and  his  presence  off  the  coast  of  Devon  invited 
the  Jacobites  to  revolt.  But  whatever  the  discontent  of  Tories  and 
Non-jurors  against  William  might  be,  all  signs  of  it  vanished  vrith  the 
landing  of  the  French.  The  burning  of  Teignmouth  by  Tourville's 
sailors  called  the  whole  coast  to  arms  ;  and  Che  news  of  the  Boyne 
put  an  end  to  all  dreams  of  a  rising  in  favour  of  James.  The  natural 
reaaion  against  a  cause  which  looked  for  foreign  aid  gave  a  new 
strength  for  the  moment  lo  William  in  England  ;  but  ill  luck  still 
hung  around  the  Grand  Alliance.  So  urgent  was  the  need  for  his 
presence  abroad  that  William  left,  as  we  have  seen,  his  work  in  Ireland 
undone,  and  crossed  in  the  spring  of  1691  to  Flanders.  It  was  the 
first  time  since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth  that  an  English  king 
had  appeared  on  the  Continent  at  the  head  of  an  English  army. 
But  the  slowness  of  the  allies  again  baflled  William's  hopes.  He  was 
forced  to  look  on  with  a  small  army  while  a  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen  closed  suddenly  around  Mons,  the  strongest  fortress  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  it  in  the  presence  of 
Lewis.  The  humiliation  was  great,  and  for  the  moment  all  trust  in 
William's  fortune  faded  away.  In  England  the  blow  was  felt  more 
heavily  than  elsewhere.  The  Jacobite  hopes  which  had  been  crushed 
by  the  indignation  at  Tourville's  descent  woke  up  to  a  fresh  life.  Leading 
Tories,  such  as  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  opened  com- 
munications with  James ;  and  some  of  the  leading  Whigs,  with  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  at  their  head,  angered  at  what  they  regarded  as 
William's  ingratitude,  followed  them  in  iheir  course.  In  Lord  Marl- 
borough's mind  the  state  of  affairs  raised  hopes  of  a  double  treason. 
His  design  was  to  bring  about  a  revolt  which  would  drive  William 
from  the  throne  without  replacing  James,  and  give  the  crown  to 
his  daughter  Anne,  whose  affection  for  Marlborough's  wife  would 
place  the  real  government  of  England  in  his  hands.  A  yet  greater 
danger  lay  in  the  treason  of  Admiral  Russell,  who  had  succeeded 
Torrington  in  command  of  the  fleeL  Russell's  defection  would  have 
removed  ihe  one  obstacle  10  a  new  attempt  which  James  was  resolved 
to  make  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne,  and  which  Lewis  had  been 
brought  to  support.  In  the  beginning  of  1693  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  troops  was  quartere<l  in  Norm.indy  in  readiness  for  a 
descent  on  the  English  coast.  Transports  were  provided  for  their 
passage,  and  Tourville  was  ordered  lo  cover  it  with  the  French  fleet  at 
Brest.    Though  Russell  had  twice  as  many  ships  as  his  opponent,  the 
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his  *'  Patriot  King/'  and  his  correspondence  afford  some  insight  into  the  other. 
Hoiaoe  Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  give  a  minute  account  of  his 
father's  fall.  A  sober  and  judicious  account  of  the  whole  period  may  be  found 
in  Lord  Stanhope's  **  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht."] 

The  accession  of  George  the  First  marked  a  change  in  the  position 
of  England  in  the  European  Commonwealth.  From  the  age  of  the 
Plantagenets  the  country  had  stood  apart  from  more  than  passing 
contact  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Continent.  But  the  Revolution  had 
forced  her  to  join  the  Great  Alliance  of  the  European  peoples  ;  and 
shameful  as  were  some  of  its  incidents,  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  left  her 
the  main  barrier  against  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  And 
not  only  did  the  Revolution  set  England  irrevocably  among  the  powers 
of  Europe,  but  it  assigned  her  a  special  place  among  them.  The  result 
of  the  alliance  and  the  war  had  been  to  establish  what  was  then  called 
a  "balance  of  power  "  between  the  great  European  states  ;  a  balance 
which  rested  indeed  not  so  much  on  any  natural  equilibrium  of  forces 
as  on  a  compromise  wrung  from  warring  nations  by  the  exhaustion  of 
a  great  struggle ;  but  which,  once  recognized  and  established,  could 
be  adapted  and  readjusted,  it  was  hoped,  to  the  varying  political  con- 
ditions of  the  time.  Of  this  balance  of  power,  as  recognized  and 
defined  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  its  successors,  England  became 
the  special  guardian.  The  stubborn  policy  of  the  Georgian  statesmen 
has  left  its  mark  on  our  policy  ever  since.  In  struggling  for  peace  and 
for  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  even  though  the  struggle  was  one  of  sclHsh 
interest,  England  took  a  ply  which  she  has  never  wholly  lost.  Warlike 
and  imperious  as  is  her  national  temper,  she  has  never  been  able  to 
free  herself  from  a  sense  that  her  business  in  the  world  is  to  seek  peace 
alike  for  herself  and  for  the  nations  about  her,  and  that  the  best 
security  for  peace  lies  in  her  recognition,  amidst  whatever  difficulties 
and  seductions,  of  the  force  of  international  engagements  and  the 
sanctity  of  treaties. 

At  home  the  new  King's  accession  was  followed  by  striking  political 
results.  Under  Anne  the  throne  had  regained  much  of  the  older 
influence  which  it  lost  through  William's  unpopularity ;  but  under 
the  two  sovereigns  who  followed  Anne  the  power  of  the  Crown  lay 
absolutely  dormant.  They  were  strangers,  to  whom  loyalty  in  its 
personal  sense  was  impossible ;  and  their  character  as  nearly 
approached  insignificance  as  it  is  possible  for  human  character  to 
approach  it.  Both  were  honest  and  straightforward  men,  who  frankly 
accepted  the  irksome  position  of  constitutional  kings.  But  neither  had 
any  qualities  which  could  make  their  honesty  attractive  to  the  people 
at  large.  The  temper  of  George  the  First  was  that  of  a  gentleman 
usher;  and  his  one  care  was  to  get  money  for  his  favourites  and 
himself.    The  temper  of  George  the  Second  was  that  of  a  drill- 
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suspend  ils  sittings,  or  in  the  long  run  to  oppose  its  will,  when  either 
course  must  end  in  leaving  the  Government  penniless,  in  breaking  up 
the  army  and  navy,  and  in  suspending  the  public  service.  But  though 
ihe  constitutional  change  was  complete,  the  machinery  of  govern  men  i 
was  far  from  having  adapted  itself  to  the  new  conditions  of  political 
iife  which  such  a  change  brought  about.  However  powerful  the  will 
of  the  House  of  Commons  might  be,  it  had  no  means  of  bringing 
its  will  directly  to  bear  upon  ihe  conduct  of  public  affairs.  The 
Ministers  who  had  charge  of  them  were  not  its  servants,  but  the 
servants  of  the  Crown  ;  it  was  from  the  King  that  they  looked  for 
direction,  and  to  the  King  that  they  held  themselves  responsible.  By 
impeachment  or  more  indirect  means  the  Commons  could  force  a 
King  to  remove  a  Minister  who  contradicted  their  wit! ;  but  they  had  no 
constitutional  power  lo  replace  the  fallen  statesman  by  a  Minister  who 
would  carry  out  their  will.  The  result  was  (he  growth  of  a  temper  in 
the  Lower  House  wliich  drove  William  and  his  Ministers  to  despair. 
it  became  as  corrupt,  as  jealous  of  power,  as  fickle  in  its  resolves  and 
factious  in  spirit,  as  bodies  always  become  whose  consciousness  of  the 
possession  of  power  is  untempered  by  a  corresponding  consciousness 
of  the  practical  difHculties  or  the  nioral  responsibilities  of  the  power 
which  they  possess.  It  grumbled  at  the  ill-success  of  Ihe  war,  al  the 
suffering  of  the  merchants,  at  the  discontent  of  the  Churchmen ;  and 
it  blamed  the  Ctown  and  its  Ministers  for  all  at  which  it  grumbled. 
But  It  was  hard  to  lind  out  what  policy  or  measures  it  would  have 
preferred.  Its  mood  changed,  as  William  bitterly  complained,  with 
every  hour.  It  was,  in  fact,  without  the  guidance  of  recognized  leaders, 
without  adequate  information,  and  destitute  of  that  organization  out 
of  which  alone  a  definite  policy  can  come.  Nothing  better  proves  the 
inborn  political  capacity  of  the  English  mind  than  that  it  should  at 
once  have  found  a  simple  and  effective  solution  of  such  a  difficulty  as 
(his.  The  credit  of  ihc  solution  belangs  to  a  man  whose  political 
character  was  of  the  lowest  type.  Robert,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  had 
been  a  Minister  in  the  later  days  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  and  he  had 
remained  Minister  through  almost  all  llie  reign  of  James.     He  had 


held  office  at  last  only  by  compll 
master,  and  by  a  feigned  conver; 
but  Ihe  ruin  of  James  was  no  si 
pardon  and  protection  from  Willi: 
whom  he  had  sacrificed 
lution  Sunderland  had 
!i  country 


with  the  worst  tyranny  of  his 
I  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ; 
er  certain  than  he  had  secured 
by  the  betrayal  of  the  master  lo 
and  his  honour.  Since  the  Revo- 
only  to  escape  public  observation  in 
secretly  forward  to 


bring  his  unequalled  sagacity  to  the  aid  of  the  King, 
to  recognize  practically  the  new  power  of  the  Commons  by  choosing 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  exclusively  from  among  the  members  of 
the  party  which  was  strongest  in  ttic    Lower  House.    As  yet  no 
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**  Patriot  King,"  and  his  correspondence  afford  some  insight  into  the  other. 
Horace  Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  give  a  minute  account  of  his 
father's  fall.  A  sober  and  judicious  account  of  the  whole  period  may  be  found 
in  Lord  Stanhope's  *'  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht."] 

The  accession  of  George  the  First  marked  a  change  in  the  position 
of  England  in  the  European  Commonwealth.  From  the  age  of  the 
Plantagenets  the  country  had  stood  apart  from  more  than  passing 
contact  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Continent.  But  the  Revolution  had 
forced  her  to  join  the  Great  Alliance  of  the  European  peoples ;  and 
shameful  as  were  some  of  its  incidents,  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  left  her 
the  main  barrier  against  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  And 
not  only  did  the  Revolution  set  England  irrevocably  among  the  powers 
of  Europe,  but  it  assigned  her  a  special  place  among  them.  The  result 
of  the  alliance  and  the  war  had  been  to  establish  what  was  then  called 
a  "balance  of  power  "  between  the  great  European  states  ;  a  balance 
which  rested  indeed  not  so  much  on  any  natural  equilibrium  of  forces 
as  on  a  compromise  wrung  from  warring  nations  by  the  exhaustion  of 
a  great  struggle ;  but  which,  once  recognized  and  established,  could 
be  adapted  and  readjusted,  it  was  hoped,  to  the  varying  political  con- 
ditions of  the  time.  Of  this  balance  of  power,  as  recognized  and 
defined  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  its  successors,  England  became 
the  special  guardian.  The  stubborn  policy  of  the  Georgian  statesmen 
has  left  its  mark  on  our  policy  ever  since.  In  struggling  for  peace  and 
for  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  even  though  the  struggle  was  one  of  selfish 
interest,  England  took  a  ply  which  she  has  never  wholly  lost  Warlike 
and  imperious  as  is  her  national  temper,  she  has  never  been  able  to 
free  herself  from  a  sense  that  her  business  in  the  world  is  to  seek  peace 
alike  for  herself  and  for  the  nations  about  her,  and  that  the  best 
security  for  peace  lies  in  her  recognition,  amidst  whatever  difficulties 
and  seductions,  of  the  force  of  international  engagements  and  the 
sanctity  of  treaties. 

At  home  the  new  King's  accession  was  followed  by  striking  political 
results.  Under  Anne  the  throne  had  regained  much  of  the  older 
influence  which  it  lost  through  William's  unpopularity ;  but  under 
the  two  sovereigns  who  followed  Anne  the  power  of  the  Crown  lay 
absolutely  dormant.  They  were  strangers,  to  whom  loyalty  in  its 
personal  sense  was  impossible ;  and  their  character  as  nearly 
approached  insignificance  as  it  is  possible  for  human  character  to 
approach  it.  Both  were  honest  and  straightfonvard  men,  who  frankly 
accepted  the  irksome  position  of  constitutional  kings.  But  neither  had 
any  qualities  which  could  make  their  honesty  attractive  to  the  people 
at  large.  The  temper  of  George  the  First  was  that  of  a  gentleman 
usher;  and  his  one  care  was  to  get  money  for  his  favourites  and 
himself.    The  temper  of  George  the  Second  was  that  of  a  drill- 
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sergeant,  who  believed  himself  master  of  his  realm  while  he  repeated 
the  lessons  he  had  learnt  from  his  wife,  and  which  his  wife  had  learnt 
from  the  Minister.  Their  Court  is  familiar  enough  in  the  witty 
memoirs  of  the  time ;  but  as  political  figures  the  two  Georges  are 
almost  absent  from  our  history.  William  of  Orange  had  not  only  used 
the  power  of  rejecting  bills  passed  by  the  two  Houses,  but  had  kept  in 
his  own  hands  the  control  of  foreign  affairs.  Anne  had  never  yielded 
even  to  Marlborough  her  exclusive  right  of  dealing  with  Church  pre- 
ferment, and  had  presided  to  the  last  at  the  Cabinet  Councils  of  her 
ministers.  But  with  the  accession  of  the  Georges  these  reserves  passed 
away.  No  sovereign  since  Anne's  death  has  api)eared  at  a  Cabinet 
Council,  or  has  ventured  to  refuse  his  assent  to  an  Act  of  Parliament 
As  Elector  of  Hanover  indeed  the  King  still  dealt  with  Continental 
affairs :  but  his  personal  interference  roused  an  increasing  jealousy, 
while  it  affected  in  a  very  slight  degree  the  foreign  policy  of  his 
English  counsellors.  England,  in  short,  was  governed  not  by  the  King, 
but  by  the  Whig  ministers  of  the  Crown.  Nor  had  the  Whigs  to  fear 
any  effective  pressure  from  their  political  opponents.  "  The  Tor>'  party," 
Bolingbroke  wrote  after  Anne's  death,  "  is  gone."  In  the  first  House 
of  Commons  indeed  which  was  called  by  the  new  King,  the  Tories 
hardly  numbered  fifty  members ;  while  a  fatal  division  broke  their 
strength  in  the  country  at  large.  In  their  despair  the  more  vehement 
among  them  turned  to  the  Pretender.  Lord  Oxford  was  impeached 
and  sent  to  the  Tower ;  Bolingbroke  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  fled 
from  England  to  take  office  under  the  son  of  King  James.  At  home 
Sir  William  Wyndham  seconded  their  efforts  by  building  up  a  Jacobite 
faction  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Tory  party.  The  Jacobite  secession 
gave  little  help  to  the  Pretender,  while  it  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
Tory  cause.  England  was  still  averse  from  a  return  of  the  Stuarts  ; 
and  the  suspicion  of  Jacobite  designs  not  only  alienated  the  trading 
classes,  who  shrank  from  the  blow  to  public  credit  which  a  Jacobite 
repudiation  of  the  debt  would  bring  about,  but  deadened  the  xeal 
even  of  the  parsons  and  squires ;  while  it  was  known  to  have  sown 
a  deep  distrust  of  the  whole  Tory  party  in  the  heart  of  the  new 
sovereign.  The  Crown  indeed  now  turned  to  the  Whigs  ;  while  the 
Church,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  the  main  stumbling-block 
of  their  party,  was  sinking  into  political  insignificance,  and  was 
no  longer  a  formidable  enemy.  For  more  than  thirty  years  the 
Whigs  ruled  England.  But  the  length  of  their  rule  was  not  wholly 
due  to  the  support  of  the  Crown  or  the  secession  of  the  Tories.  It 
was  in  some  measure  due  to  the  excellent  organization  of  their  party. 
While  their  adversaries  were  divided  by  differences  of  principle  and 
without  leaders  of  real  eminence,  the  Whigs  stood  as  one  man  on  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  and  produced  great  leaders  who  carried 
them  into  effect.     They  submitted  with  admirable  disdidine  to  tbt 
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guidance  of  a  knot  of  great  nobles,  to  the  houses  of  Bentinck,  Manners, 
Campbell,  and  Cavendish,  to  the  Fitzroys  and  Lennoxes,  the  Russells 
and  Grenvilles,  families  whose  resistance  to  the  Stuarts,  whose  share 
in  the  Revolution,  whose  energy  in  setting  the  line  of  Hanover  on  the 
throne,  gave  them  a  claim  to  power.  It  was  due  yet  more  largely  to 
the  activity  with  which  the  Whigs  devoted  themselves  to  the  gaining 
and  preserving  an  ascendency  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
support  of  the  commercial  classes  and  of  the  great  towns  was  secured 
not  only  by  a  resolute  maintenance  of  public  credit,  but  by  the  special 
attention  which  each  ministry  paid  to  questions  of  trade  and  finance. 
Peace  and  the  reduction  of  the  land-tax  conciliated  the  farmers  and 
the  landowners,  while  the  Jacobite  sympathies  of  the  bulk  of  the 
squires,  and  their  consequent  withdrawal  from  all  share  in  politics, 
threw  even  the  representation  of  the  shires  for  a  time  into  Whig 
hands.  Of  the  county  members,  who  formed  the  less  numerous  but 
the  weightier  part  of  the  lower  House,  nine-tenths  were  for  some  years 
relatives  and  dependents  of  the  great  Whig  families.  Nor  were  coarser 
means  of  controlling  Parhament  neglected.  The  wealth  of  the  Whig 
houses  was  lavishly  spent  in  securing  a  monopoly  of  the  small  and 
corrupt  constituencies  which  made  up  a  large  part  of  the  borough 
representation.  It  was  spent  yet  more  unscrupulously  in  parliamentary 
bribery.  Corruption  was  older  than  Walpole  or  the  Whig  Ministry, 
for  it  sprang  out  of  the  very  transfer  of  power  to  the  House  of  Commons 
which  had  b^un  with  the  Restoration.  The  transfer  was  complete, 
and  the  House  was  supreme  in  the  State ;  but  while  freeing  itself  from 
the  control  of  the  Crown,  it  was  as  yet  imperfectly  responsible  to  the 
people.  It  was  only  at  election  time  that  a  member  felt  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion.  The  secrecy  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  which 
had  been  needful  as  a  saf(^uard  against  royal  interference  with  debate, 
served  as  a  safeguard  against  interference  on  the  part  of  constituencies. 
This  strange  union  of  inmiense  power  with  absolute  freedom  from 
responsibility  brought  about  its  natural  results  in  the  bulk  of  members. 
A  vote  was  too  valuable  to  be  given  without  recompense  ;  and  parlia- 
mentary support  had  to  be  bought  by  places,  pensions,  and  bribes  in 
hard  cash.  But  dexterous  as  was  their  management,  and  compact  as 
was  their  organization,  it  was  to  nobler  qualities  than  these  that  the 
Whigs  owed  their  long  rule  over  England.  They  were  true  throughout 
to  the  principles  on  which  they  had  risen  into  power,  and  their  unbroken 
administration  converted  those  principles  into  national  habits.  Before 
their  long  rule  was  over,  Englishmen  had  forgotten  that  it  was  possible 
to  persecute  for  difference  of  opinion,  or  to  put  down  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  or  to  tamper  with  the  administration  of  justice,  or  to  rule  without 
a  Parliament. 

That  this  policy  was  so  firmly  grasped  and  so  steadily  carried  out  was 
due  above  all  to  the  genius  of  Robert  Walpole.  Born  in  1676,  he  entered 
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Parliament  two  years  before  William's  death  as  a  young  Noffolk  land- 
owner of  fair  fortune,  with  the  tastes  and  air  of  the  dassfrom  wfakh  he 
sprang.  His  big  square  figure,  his  vulgar  good-humoured  fi^e  woe 
those  of  a  common  country  squire.  And  in  Walpole  the  squire  nnderlay 
the  statesman  to  the  last.  He  was  ignorant  of  books,  he  ^  loved  neither 
writing  nor  reading/'  and  if  he  had  a  taste  for  art,  his  real  love  was  for 
the  table,  the  bottle,  and  the  chase.  He  rode  as  hard  as  he  drank. 
Even  in  moments  of  political  peril,  the  6rst  despatch  he  would  open 
was  the  letter  from  his  gamekeeper.  There  was  the  temper  of  the 
Norfolk  fox-hunter  in  the  '*  doggedness  "  which  Marlborough  noted  as 
his  characteristic,  in  the  burly  self-confidence  which  declared  **  If  I 
had  not  been  Prime  Minister  I  should  have  been  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,"  in  the  stubborn  courage  which  conquered  the  awkmrd- 
ness  of  his  earlier  efforts  to  speak,  or  met  single-handed  at  the  last  the 
bitter  attacks  of  a  host  of  enemies.  There  was  the  same  temper  in  the 
genial  good-humour  which  became  with  him  a  new  force  in  politics. 
No  man  was  ever  more  fiercely  attacked  by  speakers  and  writers,  but 
he  brought  in  no  "  gagging  Act "  for  the  press ;  and  though  the  hves  of 
most  of  his  assailants  were  in  his  hands  through  their  intrigues  with  the 
Pretender,  he  made  little  use  of  his  power  over  them.  Where  his 
country  breeding  showed  itself  most,  however,  was  in  the  shrewd, 
narrow,  honest  character  of  his  mind.  Though  he  saw  very  clearly, 
he  could  not  see  far,  and  he  would  not  believe  what  he  could  not  sec. 
He  was  thoroughly  straightforward  and  true  to  his  own  convictions,  so 
far  as  they  went.  **  Robin  and  I  are  two  honest  men,"  the  Jacobite 
Shippen  owned  in  later  years,  when  contrasting  him  with  his  factious 
opponents :  "he  is  for  King  George  and  I  am  for  King  James,  but  those 
men  with  long  cravats  only  desire  place  either  under  King  Gciorge  or 
King  James."  He  saw  the  value  of  the  political  results  which  the 
Revolution  had  won,  and  he  carried  out  his  '' Revolution  principles'* 
with  a  rare  fidelity  through  years  of  unquestioned  power.  But  his 
prosaic  good  sense  turned  sceptically  away  from  the  poetic  and 
passionate  sides  of  human  feeling.  Appeals  to  the  loftier  or  purer 
motives  of  action  he  laughed  at  as  "school-boy  flights."  For  young 
members  who  talked  of  public  virtue  or  patriotism  he  had  one  good- 
natured  answer :  "  You  will  soon  come  off  that  and  g^ow  wiser." 

How  great  a  part  Walpole  was  to  play  no  one  could  as  yet  foresee. 
Though  his  vigour  in  the  cause  of  his  party  had  earned  him  the  bitter 
hostihty  of  the  Tories  in  the  later  years  of  Anne,  and  a  trumped-up 
charge  of  peculation  had  served  in  17 12  as  a  pretext  for  expelling  him 
from  the  House  and  committing  him  to  the  Tower,  at  the  accession 
of  George  the  First  Walpole  was  far  from  holding  the  commanding 
position  he  was  soon  to  assume.  The  first  Hanoverian  Ministry  was 
drawn  wholly  from  the  Whig  party,  but  its  leaders  and  Marlborough 
found  themselves  alike  set  aside.     The  direction  of  affairs  was  en- 
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trusted  to  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Townshend ;  his  fellow 
Secretary  was  General  Stanhope,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage.     It 
was  as  Townshend's  brother-in-law,  rather  than  from  a  sense  of  his 
actual  ability,  that  Walpole  successively  occupied  the  posts  of  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  in  the  new  administration.     The  first  work  of  the 
Ministry  was  to  meet  a  desperate  attempt  of  the  Pretender  to  gain 
the  throne.     There  was  no  real  prospect  of  success,  for  the  active 
Jacobites  in   England  were  few,  and  the  Tories  were  broken  and 
dispirited  by  the  fell  of  their  leaders.     The  death  of  Lewis  ruined 
all  hope  of  aid  from  France ;  the  hope  of  Swedish  aid  proved  as 
fruitless ;  but  in  spite  of  Bolingbroke's  counsels  James  Stuart  resolved 
to  act  alone.     Without  informing  his  new  minister,  he  ordered  the  Earl 
of  Mar  to  give  the  sigpial  for  revolt  in  the  North.     In  Scotland  the 
triumph  of  the  Whigs  meant  the  continuance  of  the  House  of  Argyll 
in  power,  and  the  rival  Highland  clans  were  as  ready  to  fight  the 
Campbells  under  Mar  as  they  had  been  ready  to  fight  them  under 
Dundee  or  Montrose.     But  Mar  was  a  leader  of  different  stamp  from 
these.    Six  thousand  Highlanders  joined  him  at  Perth,  but  his  cowar- 
dice or  want  of  conduct  kept  his  army  idle,  till  Arg^'ll  had  gathered 
forces  to  meet  it  in  an  indecisive  engagement  at  Sheriffmuir.    The 
Pretender,  who  arrived  too  late  for  the  action,  proved  a  yet  more 
sluggish  and  incapable  leader  than  Mar :  and  at  the  close  of  17 15  the 
advance  of  fresh  forces  drove  James  over-sea  again  and  dispersed  the 
clans  to  their  hills.    In  England  the  danger  passed  away  like  a  dream. 
The  accession  of  the  new  King  had  been  followed  by  some  outbreaks 
of  riotous  discontent.;  but  at  the  talk  of  Highland  risings  and  French 
invasions  Tories  and  Whigs  alike  rallied  round  the  throne  ;  while  the 
army  went  hotly  for  King  George.     The  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  the  arrest  of  their  leader,  Sir  William  Wyndham, 
cowed  the  Jacobites ;  and  not  a  man  stirred  in  the  west  when  Ormond 
appeared  off  the  coast  of  Devon,  and  called  on  his  party  to  rise. 
Oxford  alone,  where  the  University  was  a  hotbed  of  Jacobitism,  showed 
itself  restless ;  and  a  few  of  the  Catholic  gentry  rose  in  Northumber- 
land, under  Lord  Derwent water  and  Mr.  Forster.     The  arrival  of  two 
thousand  Highlanders  who  had  been  sent  to  join  them  by  Mar  spurred 
them  to  a  march  into  Lancashire,  where  the  Catholic   party  was 
strongest ;  but  they  were  soon  cooped  up  in  Preston,  and  driven  to  a 
surrender.    The  Ministry  availed  itself  of  its  triumph  to  gratify  the 
Nonconformists  by  a  repeal  of  the  Schism  and  Occasional  Conformity 
Acts,  and  to  venture  on  a  great  constitutional  change.     Under  the 
Triennial  Bill  in  William's  reign  the  duration  of  a  Parliament  was 
limited  to  three  years.     Now  that  the  House  of  Commons  however 
was  become  the  ruling  power  in  the  State,  a  change  was  absolutely 
required  to  secure  steadiness  and  fixity  of  political  action ;  and  in 
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Iirere  assigned  to  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor,  ihe  Archduke  Charles 
of  Atistfia.  But  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  territories  in  Italy 
granted  to  France  ;  and  it  was  provided  ihat  Milan  should  be  exchanged 
for  Lorraine,  whose  Duke  was  to  be  sumtnarily  transferred  to  the  new 
Duchy.  If  the  Emperor  persisted  in  his  refusal  lo  come  into  the 
Treaty,  the  share  of  his  son  was  to  pass  to  another  unnamed  prince, 
who  was  probably  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
The  Emperor  still  protested, but  his  protest  was  of  little  moment  so 
long  as  Lewis  and  the  two  maritime  powers  held  firmly  together.  Nor 
was  the  blltcr  rescniment  of  Spain  of  more  avail.  The  Spaniards 
cared  little  whether  a  French  or  an  Austrian  prince  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Charles  [he  Second,  but  iheir  pride  revolted  against  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  monarchy  by  the  loss  of  its  Italian  dependencies.  Even 
the  dying  Ring  shared  the  anger  of  his.  subjects,  and  a  will  wrested 
from  him  by  the  factions  which  wrangled  over  his  death-bed  bequeathed 
the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain  lo  a  grandson  of  Lewis,  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  the  second  son  of  the  Dauphin.  The  Treaty  of  Partition  was 
so  recent,  and  the  risk  of  accepting  this  bequest  so  great,  Ihat  Lewis 
would  hardly  have  resolved  on  it  but  for  his  belief  that  the  temper  of 
England  must  necessarily  render  William's  opposition  a  fruitless  one. 
Never  in  fad  had  England  been  so  averse  from  war.  So  strong  was 
the  antipathy  to  William's  foreign  policy  that  men  openly  approved 
the  French  King's  course.  Hardly  any  one  in  England  dreaded  the 
1  of  a  boy  who,  French  as  be  was,  would  as  they  believed 
n  be  turned  into  a  Spaniard  by  the  natural  course  of  events.  The 
I  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  generally  looked  upon  as  far 
better  than  the  increase  of  power  which  France  would  have  derived 
from  the  cessions  of  the  last  Treaty  of  Partition,  cessions  which  would 
have  turned  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  said,  into  a  French  lake,  im- 
perilled the  English  trade  with  the  Levant  and  America,  and  raised 
France  into  a  formidable  power  at  sea.  "  It  grieves  me  to  the  heart," 
William  wrote  bitterly,  "that  almost  every  one  rejoices  that  France  has 
preferred  the  Will  to  the  Treaty."  Astonished  and  angered  as  he  was 
at  his  rival's  breach  of  faith,  he  had  no  means  of  punishing  it.  The 
Duke  of  Anjou  entered  Madrid,  and  Lewis  proudly  boasted  that 
henceforth  there  were  no  Pyrenees.  The  life-work  of  William  seemed 
undone.  He  knew  himself  lo  be  dying.  His  cough  was  incessant,  his 
eyes  sunk  and  dead,  his  frame  so  weak  (hat  he  could  hardly  get  into 
his  coach.  But  never  had  he  shown  himself  so  great.  His  courage 
rose  wiih  every  difficulty.  His  temper,  which  had  been  he.ited  by  the 
personal  affronts  lavished  on  him  through  English  faction,  was  hushed 
by  a  supreme  effort  of  his  will.  His  large  and  clear-sighted  intellect 
looked  through  the  temporary  embarrassments  of  French  diplomacy 
and  English  party  strife  lo  the  great  interests  which  he  knew  must  in 
the  end  determine  the  course  of  European  politics.     Abroad  and  at 
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Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  completed  by  the  Emperor's  renunciation  of 
his  claims  on  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  Philip's  renunciation  of  his 
claims  on  the  Milanese  and  the  two  Sicilies. 

The  struggle  however  had  shown  the  difficulties  which  the  double 
position  of  its  sovereign  was  to  bring  on  England.  In  his  own  mind 
George  cared  more  for  the  interests  of  his  Electorate  of  Hanover  than 
of  his  kingdom ;  and  these  were  now  threatened  by  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  whose  anger  had  been  roused  at  the  cession  to  Hanover  of 
the  Swedish  possessions  of  Bremen  and  Verden  by  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, who  had  seized  them  while  Charles  was  absent  in  Turkey. 
The  despatch  of  a  British  fleet  into  the  Baltic  to  overawe  Sweden 
identified  England  with  the  policy  of  Hanover,  and  Charles  retorted  by 
joining  with  Alberoni,  and  by  concluding  an  alliance  with  the  Czar, 
Peter  the  Great,  for  a  r^toration  of  the  Stuarts.  Luckily  for  the  new 
dynasty  his  plans  were  brought  to  an  end  by  his  death  at  the  siege  of 
Frederickshsill ;  but  the  policy  which  provoked  them  had  already 
brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry.  In  assenting  to  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Hanover  against  Sweden,  they  had  yielded  to 
the  f^t  that  Bremen  and  Verden  were  not  only  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  Hanover,  which  was  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  sea, 
but  of  hardly  less  value  to  England,  as  they  secured  the  mouths  of 
the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  the  chief  inlets  for  British  commerce  into 
Germany,  in  the  hands  of  a  friendly  state.  But  they  refused  to  go 
farther  in  carrying  out  a  Hanoverian  policy  ;  the  anger  of  the 
King  was  seconded  by  intrigues  among  the  ministers  ;  and  in  17 17 
Townshend  and  Walpole  had  been  forced  to  resign  their  posts.  In 
the  reconstituted  cabinet  Lords  Sunderland  and  Stanhope  remained 
supreme  ;  and  their  first  aim  was  to  secure  the  maintenance  of 
the  Whig  power  by  a  constitutional  change.  Harle/s  creation  of 
twelve  peers  to  ensure  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  to  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  showed  that  the  Crown  possessed  a  power  of  swamping  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Peers.  In  1720  therefore  the  Ministry  intro- 
duced a  bill,  suggested  as  was  believed  by  Sunderland,  which  professed 
to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  Upper  House  by  limiting  the  power  of  the 
Crown  in  the  creation  of  fresh  Peers.  The  number  of  Peers  was  per- 
manently fixed  at  the  number  then  sitting  in  the  House  ;  and  creations 
could  only  be  made  when  vacancies  occurred.  Twenty-five  hereditary 
Scotch  Peers  were  substituted  for  the  sixteen  elected  Peers  for  Scotland. 
The  bill  however  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Walpole.  It  would  in 
fact  have  rendered  representative  government  impossible.  For  repre- 
sentative government  was  now  coming  day  by  day  more  completely  to 
mean  government  by  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons,  carried  out 
by  a  Ministry  which  served  as  the  mouthpiece  of  that  will.  But  it  was 
only  through  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  as  exercized  under  the 
advice  of  such  a  Ministry,  that  the  Peers  could  be  forced  to  bow  to  the 
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ing  his  ksl,  and  promised  to  acknowledge  his  son  at  his  death  a.s  King 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  promise  was  in  fact  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  in  a  moment  all  England  was  at  one  in  ac- 
cepting the  challenge.  The  issue  Lewis  had  raised  was  no  longer  a 
tcr  of  European  p)olitics,  but  the  question  whether  the  work  of  the 
Revolution  should  be  undone,  and  whether  Catholicism  and  despotism 
should  be  replaced  on  the  throne  of  England  by  the  arms  of  France. 
On  such  a  question  as  this  there  was  nu  diRerencc  between  Tory  and 
Whig.  When  the  death,  in  1700,  of  the  last  child  of  the  Princess  Anne 
bad  been  followed  by  a  new  Act  of  Succession,  not  a  voice  had  been 
raised  for  Jantes  or  his  son  -,  and  the  descendants  of  tlie  daughter 
of  Charles  the  First,  Henriella  of  Orleans,  whose  only  child  had 
married  the  Catholic  Duke  of  Savoy,  were  passed  over  in  the  same 
silence.  The  Parliament  fell  back  on  the  line  of  James  the  First.  His 
daughter  Eliuibeth  had  married  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  her  only 
surviving  child,  Sophia,  was  the  wife  of  the  late  and  the  mother  of  the 
present  Elector  of  Hanover.  Il  was  in  Sophia  and  her  heirs,  being 
Protestants,  that  the  Act  of  Settlement  vested  the  Crown.  It  was 
enacted  that  every  English  sovereign  must  be  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established.  All  future  kings  were  for- 
bi>iden  to  leave  England  without  consent  of  Parliament,  and  foreigners 
were  excluded  from  all  public  posts.  The  independence  of  ju^ice  was 
established  by  a  clause  which  provided  that  no  judge  should  be  re- 
moved from  office  save  on  an  address  from  Parliament  to  the  Crown. 
The  two  principles  that  the  King  acts  only  through  his  ministers,  and 
that  these  ministers  are  responsible  to  Parliament,  were  asserted  by  a 
requirement  that  all  public  business  should  be  formally  done  in  the 
Privy  Council,  and  all  its  decisions  signed  by  its  members— provisions 
which  went  far  to  complete  the  parliamentary  Constitution  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  national  union  which 
had  already  been  shown  in  this  action  of  the  Tory  Parliament,  now 
showed  itself  in  the  King's  welcome  on  his  return  from  the  Hague, 
where  the  conclusion  of  a  new  Grand  Alliance  between  the  Empire, 
Holland,  and  the  United  Provinces,  had  rewarded  WiUiam's  pr.tience 
and  skill.  The  Alliance  was  soon  joined  by  Denmark,  Sweden,  the 
Palatinate,  and  the  bulk  of  the  German  Stales,  The  Parliament 
of  1702,  tliough  stilt  Tory  in  the  main,  replied  to  William's  stirring 
appeal  by  voting  forty  thousand  soldiers  and  as  many  sailors  for  the 
coming  strug.;lc.  A  Bill  of  Attainder  was  passed  against  the  new 
Pretender ;  and  all  members  of  either  House  and  all  public  officials 
were  sworn  to  uphold  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

But  the  King's  weakness  was  already  too  great  to  allow  of  his  taking 
the  field  ;  and  he  was  forced  to  entrust  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  to 
the  one  Englishman  who  had  shown  himself  capable  of  a  great  com- 
mand.    John  Churchill,  Earl  of  Marlborough,  was  born  in  1650,  the 
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which  was  reconciling  the  country  to  the  system  of  the  Revolution. 
But  this  inaction  fell  in  with  the  temper  of  the  nation  at  large.  It  was 
popular  with  the  class  which  commonly  presses  for  political  activity. 
The  energy  of  the  trading  class  was  absorbed  in  the  rapid  extension  of 
ccmiinerce  and  accumulation  of  wealth.  So  long  as  the  country  was 
justly  and  temperately  governed  the  merchant  and  shopkeeper  were 
content  to  leave  government  in  the  hands  that  held  it.  All  they  asked 
was  to  be  let  alone  to  enjoy  their  new  freedom,  and  develope  their  new 
industries.  And  Walpole  let  them  alone.  Progress  became  material 
rather  than  political,  but  the  material  progress  of  the  country  was  such 
as  England  had  never  seen  before.  The  work  of  keeping  England 
quiet  and  of  giving  quiet  to  Europe,  was  in  itself  a  nobis  one  ;  and  it  is 
the  temper  with  which  he  carried  on  this  work  which  gives  Walpole  his 
place  among  English  statesmen.  He  was  the  first  and  he  was  the 
most  successful  of  our  Peace  Ministers.  *'  The  most  pernicious  circum- 
stances/' he  said, ''  in  which  this  country  can  be  are  those  of  war ;  as 
we  must  be  losers  while  it  lasts,  and  cannot  be  great  gainers  when  it 
ends.''  It  was  not  that  the  honour  or  influence  of  England  suffered 
in  his  hands,  for  he  won  victories  by  the  firmness  of  his  policy  and 
the  skill  of  his  negotiations  as  effectual  as  any  which  are  won  by  arms. 
But  in  spite  of  the  complications  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  pressure  from 
the  Court  and  the  Opposition,  it  is  the  glory  of  Walpole  that  he  reso- 
lutely kept  England  at  peace.  Peace  indeed  was  hard  to  maintain.  The 
Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth  had  issued  a  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which 
he  provided  that  his  hereditary  dominions  should  descend  unbroken  to 
his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa  ;  but  no  European  State  had  yet  consented 
to  guarantee  her  succession.  Spain,  still  resolute  to  regain  her  lost 
possessions,  and  her  old  monopoly  of  trade  with  her  American  colonies, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  detaching  the  Emperor  from  the  alliance  of 
the  Four  Powers,  which  left  her  isolated  in  Europe.  She  promised  to 
support  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  return  for  a  pledge  from  Charles 
to  aid  in  wresting  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  from  England,  and  in  securing 
to  a  Spanish  prince  the  succession  to  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Tuscany. 
A  grant  of  the  highest  trading  privileges  in  her  American  dominions 
to  a  commercial  company  which  the  Emperor  had  established  at 
Ostend,  in  defiance  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  and  the  remonstrances 
of  England  and  Holland,  revealed  this  secret  alliance  ;  and  there  were 
fiears  of  the  adhesion  of  Russia.  The  danger  was  met  for  a  while  by 
an  alliance  of  England,  France,  and  Prussia  ;  but  the  withdrawal  of 
the  last  Power  again  gave  courage  to  the  confederates,  and  in  1727 
the  Spaniards  besieged  Gibraltar,  while  Charles  threatened  an  invasion 
of  Holland.  The  moderation  of  Walpole  alone  averted  a  European 
war.  While  sending  British  squadrons  to  the  Baltic,  the  Spanish 
coast,  and  America,  he  succeeded  by  diplomatic  pressure  in  again 
farcing  the  Emperor  to  inaction ;  Spain  was  at  last  brought  to  sign 
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hi{;h  command  in  ihe  army  of  Flanders.  But  Ihe  sense  uf  his 
power  over  Anne  soon  turned  Marlborough  from  plotting  Irea 
against  James  to  plot  (reason  against  William.  Great  as  was 
greed  of  gold,  he  had  married  Sarah  Jennings,  a  penniless  beauty 
of  Charles's  court,  in  whom  a  violenC  and  malignant  icxnper  was 
rangely  combined  with  a  power  of  winning  and  retaining  love. 
Churchill's  affection  for  her  ran  like  a  thread  of  gold  through  ihe  dark 
reb  of  his  career.  In  the  midst  of  his  marches  and  from  the  very 
battle-lield  he  writes  to  his  wife  with  the  same  passionate  tenderness. 
The  composure  which  no  danger  or  hatred  could  rulile  broke  do« 

o  almost  womanish  depression  at  the  thought  of  her  coldness  or 
any  burst  of  her  violent  humour,  He  never  left  her  without  a  pang. 
"  1  did  for  a  great  while  with  a  perspective  glass  look  upon  the  cliDs," 
he  once  wrote  to  her  after  setting  out  on  a  campaign,  "  in  hopes  thai 
1  might  have  had  one  sight  of  you."  It  was  no  wonder  that  the 
woman  who  inspired  Marlborough  with  a  love  like  this  bound  to 
the  weak  and  feeble  nature  of  the  Princess  Anne.  The  two  friends 
threw  off  the  resirninls  of  state,  and  addressed  each  other  as  "  i 
Freeman  "and  "Mrs.  Morley."  It  was  on  his  wife's  influence  o 
her  friend  that  the  Larl's  ambition  counted  in  its  designs  against 
William.  His  plan  was  to  drive  the  King  from  the  throne  by  backing 
the  Tories  in  their  opposition  to  the  war  as  well  as  by  stirring  to  frcniy 
the  English  hatred  of  foreigners,  and  to  scat  Anne  in  his  place.  The 
discovery  of  his  designs  roused  the  King  to  a  burst  of  unusual  resen 
ment.  "  Were  I  and  my  Lord  Marlborough  private  persons,"  Williai 
exclaimed,  "  the  sword  would  have  to  settle  between  us."  As  it  wa 
he  could  only  strip  the  Earl  of  his  offices  and  command,  and  drive  h 
wife  from  St.  James's.  Anne  followed  her  favourite,  and  the  court  < 
the  Princess  ticcame  the  centre  of  the  Tory  opposition  ;  while  Marl- 
borough opened  a  correspondence  with  James,  So  notorious  was 
treason  that  on  the  eve  of  the  French  invasion  of  1692  he  was  on 
the  first  of  the  suspected  persons  sent  to  the  Tower. 

The  death  of  Mary  forced  William  lo  recall  Anne,  who  became  by 
ihis  event  his  successor ;  and  with  Anne  the  Marlboroughs  returned 
to  courL  The  King  could  not  bend  himself  to  trust  the  Earl  again 
but  as  death  drew  near  he  saw  In  him  the  one  man  whose  splendid 
talents  fitted  him,  in  spite  of  Ihe  baseness  and  treason  of  bis  life,  to 
rule  England  and  direct  the  Grand  Alliance  in  his  stead.  He  employed 
Marlborough  therefore  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
Emperor,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Flanders.  But  the 
Ear!  had  only  just  taken  the  command  when  a  fall  from  his  horse 
proved  fatal  lo  the  broken  frame  of  the  King.  "  There  was  a  time 
when  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  delivered  out  of  my 
troubles,"  the  dying  man  whispered  to  Portland,  "  but  I  own  I 
another  scene,   and  could  wish  10  live  a  htllc  longer."     He  knew, 
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followed  were  in  fact  those  in  which  Walpole's  power  reached  its 
height  He  gained  as  great  an  influence  over  George  the  Second  as 
he  had  gained  over  his  father.  His  hold  over  the  House  of  Commons 
remained  unshaken.  The  country  was  tranquil  and  prosperous.  The 
prejudices  of  the  landed  gentry  were  met  by  a  steady  effort  to  reduce 
the  land-tax.  The  Church  was  quiet.  The  Jacobites  were  too  hopeless 
'  to  stir.  A  few  trade  measures  and  social  reforms  crept  quietly  through 
the  Houses.  An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  gaols  showed  that  social 
thought  was  not  utterly  dead.  A  bill  of  great  value  enacted  that  all 
proceedings  in  courts  of  justice  should  henceforth  be  in  the  English 
language.  Only  once  did  Walpole  break  this  tranquillity  by  an  attempt 
at  a  great  measure  of  statesmanship.  No  tax  had  from  the  ftrst  moment 
of  its  introduction  been  more  unpopular  than  the  Excise.  Its  origin 
was  due  to  Pym  and  the  Long  Parliament,  who  imposed  duties  on 
beer,  cyder,  and  perry,  which  at  the  Restoration  produced  an  annual 
income  of  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  war 
with  France  brought  with  it  the  malt-tax,  and  additional  duties  on 
spirits,  wine,  tobacco,  and  other  articles.  So  great  had  been  the 
increase  in  the  public  wealth  that  the  return  from  the  Excise 
amounted  at  the  death  of  George  the  First  to  nearly  two  millions 
and  a  half  a  year.  But  its  unpopularity  remained  unabated,  and 
even  philosophers  like  Locke  contended  that  the  whole  public  revenue 
should  be  drawn  from  direct  taxes  upon  the  land.  Walpole,  on  the 
other  hand,  saw  in  the  growth  of  indirect  taxation  a  means  of  winning 
over  the  country  gentry  to  the  new  dynasty  of  the  Revolution  by 
freeing  the  land  from  all  burdens  whatever.  Smuggling  and  fraud 
diminished  the  revenue  by  immense  sums.  The  loss  on  tobacco  alone 
amounted  to  a  third  of  the  whole  duty.  The  Excise  Bill  of  1733  met 
this  evil  by  the  establishment  of  bonded  warehouses,  and  by  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duties  from  the  inland  dealers  in  the  form  of  Excise  and 
not  of  Customs.  The  first  measure  would  have  made  London  a  free 
port,  and  doubled  English  trade.  The  second  would  have  so  largely 
increased  the  revenue,  without  any  loss  to  the  consumer,  as  to  enable 
Walpole  to  repeal  the  land-tax.  In  the  case  of  tea  and  coffee  alone, 
the  change  in  the  mode  of  levying  the  duty  was  estimated  to  bring  in 
an  additional  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  necessaries  of 
life  and  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  were  in  Walpole's  plan  to 
remain  absolutely  untaxed.  The  scheme  was  an  anticipation  of  the 
principles  which  have  guided  English  finance  since  the  triumph  of 
free  trade;  but  in  1733  Walpole  stood  ahead  of  his  time.  A  violent 
agitation  broke  out ;  riots  almost  grew  into  revolt ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
Queen's  wish  to  put  down  resistance  by  force,  Walpole  withdrew  the 
bilL  **  I  will  not  be  the  Minister,"  he  said  with  noble  self-conunand, 
"  to  enforce  taxes  at  the  expense  of  blood.''  What  had  fanned  popular 
prejudice  into  a  flame  during  the  uproar  was  the   violence  of  the 
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no  trace  of  fatigue  or  haste  or  vexation.  He  retained  to  the  last  ihe 
iidolent  grace  of  his  youth.  His  natural  dignity  was  never  ruffled  by 
an  outbreak  of  temper.  Amidst  the  storm  of  battle  his  soldiers  saw 
their  leader  "  without  fear  of  danger  or  in  Ihe  least  hurry,  giving  his 
orders  with  all  the  calmness  imaginable."  In  the  cabinet  he  was  as 
cool  as  on  the  battle-field.  He  met  with  the  same  equable  serenity 
Ihe  pettiness  of  the  German  princes,  the  phlegm  of  the  Dutch,  the 
ignorant  opposition  of  his  officers,  the  libels  of  his  political  opponents. 
There  was  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  siTnple  expedients  by  which  he 
sometimes  solved  problems  which  had  baffled  Cabinets.  The  touchy 
pride  of  the  King  of  Prussia  made  him  one  of  the  most  vexatious 
among  the  allies,  but  all  difficulty  with  him  ceased  when  Miirlborough 

e  at  a  stale  bnnquet  and  handed  him  a  napkin.  Churchill's  com- 
posure rested  partly  indeed  on  a  pride  which  could  not  stoop  to  bare 
the  real  self  within  to  the  eyes  of  meaner  men.  In  the  bitter  moments 
before  bis  fall  he  bade  Godolphin  bum  some  querulous  letters  which 
Ihe  persecution  of  his  opponents  had  wrung  from  him.  "  My  desire  is 
that  the  world  may  continue  in  their  error  of  thinking  me  a  happy 
man,  fur  I  think  it  better  to  be  envied  than  pitied."  But  in  great 
measure  it  sprang  from  the  purely  intellectual  temper  of  his  mind 
His  passion  for  his  wife  was  the  one  sentiment  which  tinged  the 
colourless  light  in  which  his  understanding  moved.  In  all  else  he  was 
without  love  or  hate,  he  knew  neither  doubt  nor  regret.  In  private 
life  he  was  a  humane  and  compassionate  man  ;  but  if  his  position 
required  it  he  could  betray  Englishmen  to  death,  or  lead  liis  army  to 
a  butchery  such  as  that  of  Malplaquet.  Of  honour  or  the  iiner  senti- 
ments of  mankind  he  knew  nothing  ;  and  he  turned  without  a  shock 
from  guiding  Europe  and  winninggreat  victories  to  heap  up  a  matchless 
fortune  by  peculation  and  greed.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  of 
a  man  of  real  greatness  who  loved  money  for  money's  s.ike.  'I'he 
passions  which  stirred  the  men  around  him,  whether  noble  or  ignoble, 
were  to  him  simply  elements  in  an  intellectual  problem  which  had  to 
be  solved  by  patience.  "  I'atience  will  overcome  all  things,"  he  writes 
agait)  and  again.  "  As  I  think  most  tfaings  are  governed  by  destiny, 
having  done  all  things  we  should  submit  with  patience." 

As  a  statesman  the  high  qualities  of  Marlborough  were  owned  by  his 
bitterest  foes.  "  Over  the  Confederacy,"  saysBolingbroke,  "he,  a  new, 
a  private  man,  acquired  by  merit  and  management  a  more  decided 
iti^uence  than  high  birth,  confirmed  authority,  and  even  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  had  given  to  King  William."  But  great  as  he  was  in 
the  council,he  was  evengreater  in  the  field.  He  stands  alone  amongst 
the  masters  of  the  art  of  war  as  a  captain  whose  victories  began  at  an 
age  when  the  work  of  most  men  is  done,  Tliough  he  served  as  a 
young  officer  under  Turenne  and  for  a  few  months  in  Ireland  and  the 
Netherlands,  he  had  held  no  great  command  till  he  look  the  field  in 
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a  Family  Compact  had  been  secretly  concluded  between-  France  and 
Spain,  the  main  object  of  which  was  the  ruin  of  the  maritime  supre- 
macy of  Britain.  Spain  bound  herself  to  deprive  England  g^radually  of 
its  commercial  privileges  in  her  American  dominions,  and  to  transfer 
them  to  France.  France  in  return  engaged  to  support  Spain  at  sea, 
and  to  aid  her  in  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar.  The  caution  with  which 
Walpole  held  aloof  from  the  Polish  war  rendered  this  compact  in- 
operative for  the  time  ;  but  neither  of  the  Bourbon  courts  ceased  to 
look  forward  to  its  future  execution.  No  sooner  was  the  war  ended 
than  France  strained  every  nerve  to  increase  her  fleet ;  while  Spain 
steadily  tightened  the  restrictions  on  British  commerce  with  her 
American  colonies.  The  trade  with  Spanish  America,  which,  illegal 
as  it  was,  had  g^own  largely  through  the  connivance  of  Spanish  port- 
officers  during  the  long  alliance  of  England  and  Spain  in  the  wars 
against  France,  had  at  last  received  a  legal  recognition  in  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht.  It  was  indeed  left  under  narrow  restrictions  ;  but  these 
were  evaded  by  a  vast  system  of  smuggling  which  rendered  what 
remained  of  the  Spanish  monopoly  all  but  valueless.  The  efforts  of 
Philip  however  to  bring  down  English  intercourse  with  his  colonies 
to  the  importation  of  negroes  and  the  despatch  of  a  single  ship,  as 
stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  brought  about  collisions  which 
made  it  hard  to  keep  the  peace.  The  ill-humour  of  the  trading  classes 
rose  to  madness  in  1738  when  a  merchant  captain  named  Jenkins  told 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  tale  of  his  torture  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  produced  an  ear  which,  he  said,  they  had  cut  off  with 
taunts  at  the  English  king.  It  was  in  vain  that  Walpole  strove  to  do 
justice  to  both  parties,  and  that  he  battled  stubbornly  against  the  cry 
for  an  unjust  and  impolitic  war.  The  Emperor's  death  was  now  close 
at  hand  ;  and  at  such  a  juncture  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that 
England  should  be  free  to  avail  herself  of  every  means  to  guard  the 
European  setdement.  But  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  His  negotiations 
were  foiled  by  the  frenzy  of  the  one  country  and  the  pride  of  the 
other.  At  home  his  enemies  assailed  him  with  a  storm  of  abuse. 
Ballad-singers  trolled  out  their  rimes  to  the  crowd  on  "  the  cur- dog  of 
Britain  and  spaniel  of  Spain.''  His  position  had  been  weakened  by 
the  death  of  the  Queen  ;  and  it  was  now  weakened  yet  more  by  the 
open  hostility  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  mastery  of  the  House  of 
Commons  too  was  no  longer  unquestioned.  The  Tories  were  slowly 
returning  to  Parliament.  The  numbers  and  the  violence  of  the 
^  Patriots  "  had  g^own  with  the  open  patronage  of  Prince  Frederick. 
The  country  was  slowly  turning  against  him.  With  the  cry  for  a 
commercial  war  the  support  of  the  trading  class  failed  him.  But  it 
was  not  till  he  stood  utterly  alone  that  Walpole  gave  way  and  that  he 
consented  in  1739  to  a  war  against  Spain. 
"  They  may  ring  their  bells  now,"  the  great  minister  said  bitterly,  as 
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war  by  a.  victory  which  would  wrest  peace  from  the  Empire  under  the 
waUs  of  Vienna. 

The  niaaier-atroke  of  Lewis  roused  Marlborough  at  ihe  opening  of 
1704  to  a  master-stroke  in  return  ;  but  the  secresy  and  boldness  of  the 
Duke's  plans  deceived  both  his  enemies  and  his  allies.  The  French 
army  in  Flanders  saw  in  his  march  upon  Maintz  only  a  design  to 
transfer  the  war  into  Elsass.  The  Dutch  were  lured  into  suffering 
their  troops  to  be  drawn  as  tar  from  Flanders  as  Coblenti  by  proposals 
for  nn  imaginary  campaign  on  the  Moselle.  It  was  only  when  Marl- 
borough crossed  the  Neckar  and  struck  through  the  centre  of  Germany 
for  the  Danube  that  the  true  aim  of  his  operations  was  revealed. 
After  struggling  through  the  hill  counirj'  of  Wiirtemberg, lie  joined  the 
Imperial  army  under  the  Prince  of  Haden,  stormed  the  heights  of 
Dnnauwerth,  crossed  the  Danube  and  ihe  Lech,  and  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Bavaria.  The  crisis  drew  the  two  armies  which  were 
facing  one  another  on  the  Upper  Rhine  to  the  scent  The  arrival  of 
Marshal  Tallard  with  thirty  thousand  French  troops  saved  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  for  the  moment  from  the  need  of  submission  ;  but  the 
junction  of  his  opponent,  Prince  Eugene,  with  Marlborough  raised  ihe 
contending  forces  again  to  an  e(]uali  ty.  After  a  few  marches  the  armies 
met  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  near  the  little  town  of  Hoclisladl 
and  the  village  of  Blindheim  or  Blenheim,  which  have  given  their 
names  to  one  of  the  most  memorable  battles  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  In  one  respect  the  struggle  which  followed  stands  almost 
unrivalled,  for  the  whole  of  Ihe  Teutonic  race  was  represented  in 
the  strange  medley  of  Englishmen,  Dutchmen,  Hanoverians,  Danes, 
Wurtembergers  and  Auslrians  who  followed  Marlborough  and  Eugene. 
The  French  and  Bavarians,  who  numbered  like  their  opponents  some 
fifty  thousand  men,  lay  behind  a  little  stream  which  ran  through 
swampy  ground  to  the  Danube.  Their  position  was  a  strong  one,  for 
its  front  was  covered  by  Ihe  swamp,  its  right  by  the  Danube,  its  left  by 
the  hill-country  in  which  ihe  stream  rose  ;  and  Tallard  had  not  only 
entrenched  himself,  but  was  farsuperior  to  his  rival  in  artillery.  But  fur 
once  Marlborough's  hands  were  free.  "  1  havegreat  rcas 
calmly  home,  " to  hope  that  everjthing  will  go  well,  for  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  find  all  the  officers  willing  to  obey  without  knowing  any 
other  reason  than  that  it  is  my  desire,  which  is  very  different  from 
what  it  was  in  Flanders,  where  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  consent  of  a 
council  of  war  for  everything  I  undertook."  So  formidable  were  the 
obstacles,  however,  that  though  the  allies  were  in  motion  at  sunrise, 
it  was  not  till  midday  that  Eugene,  who  commanded  on  the  right, 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  stream.  Th«  English  foot  at  once  forded  it 
on  Ihe  left  and  attacked  the  village  of  Blindheim  in  which  the  bulk  of 
Ihe  French  infantry  were  entrenched  ;  but  after  a  furious  struggle  ihi 
attack  was  repulsed,  while  as  gallant  a  resistance  at  the  other  end 
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[Authorities. — Lord  Stanhope  and  Horace  Walpole,  as  before.  Southcy's 
biography,  or  the  more  elaborate  life  by  Mr.  Tyerman,  gives  an  account  of 
Wesley.  For  Pitt  himself,  the  Chatham  correspondence,  his  life  by  Thackeray, 
and  Lord  Macaulay*s  two  essays  on  him.  The  Annual  Register  l)egins  with 
1758  ;  its  earlier  portion  has  been  attributed  to  Burke.  Carlylc's  *'  Frederick 
the  Great "  gives  a  picturesque  account  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  For  Clivc, 
see  the  biography  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  Lord  Macaulay's  essay.] 

The  fall  of  Walpole  revealed  a  change  in  the  temper  of  England 
which  was  to  influence  from  that  time  to  this  its  social  and  political 
history.  New  forces,  new  cravings,  new  aims,  which  had  been  silently 
gathering  beneath  the  crust  of  inaction,  began  at  last  to  tell  on  the 
national  life.  The  stir  showed  itself  markedly  in  a  religious  revival 
which  dates  from  the  later  years  of  Walpole's  ministry.  Never  had 
religion  seemed  at  a  lower  ebb.  The  progress  of  free  inquiry, 
the  aversion  from  theological  strife  which  had  been  left  by  the  Civil 
Wars,  the  new  political  and  material  channels  opened  to  human 
energy,  had  produced  a  general  indifference  to  all  questions  of  religious 
speculation  or  religious  life.  The  Church,  predominant  as  its  influence 
seemed  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  had  sunk  into  political  insigni- 
ficance. The  bishops,  who  were  now  chosen  exclusively  from  among 
the  small  number  of  Whig  ecclesiastics,  were  left  politically  powerless 
by  the  estrangement  and  hatred  of  their  clergy ;  while  the  clergy 
themselves,  drawn  by  their  secret  tendencies  to  Jacobitism,  stood 
sulkily  apart  from  any  active  interference  with  public  aflairs.  The 
prudence  of  the  Whig  statesmen  aided  to  maintain  this  ecclesiastical 
immobility.  They  were  careful  to  avoid  all  that  could  rouse  into  life 
the  s]im[ibering  forces  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism.  When  the  Dissenters 
pressed  for  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  W^alpole  openly 
avowed  his  dread  of  awaking  the  passions  of  religious  hate  by  such  a 
measure,  and  satisfied  them  by  an  annual  act  of  indemnity  for  any 
breach  of  these  penal  statutes  ;  while  a  suspension  of  the  meetings  of 
Convocation  deprived  the  clergy  of  their  natural  centre  of  agitation 
and  opposition.  Nor  was  this  political  inaction  compensated  by  any 
religious  activity.  A  large  number  of  prelates  were  mere  Whig  parti- 
sans with  no  higher  aim  than  that  of  promotion.    The  levees  of  the 
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moderate  stamp  who  were  slill  in  favour  of  the  war  ;  by  Robert 
Harley,  who  became  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  Henry  St.  John,  a  man 
of  splendid  talents,  who  was  named  Secretary  at  War.  The  Duke's 
march  into  Germany,  which  pledged  England  to  a  struggle  in  the 
heart  of  the  Continent,  embittered  the  pohtical  strife.  The  high 
Tories  and  Jacobites  threatened,  if  Marlborough  failed,  to  bring  his 
head  to  the  block,  and  only  the  victory  of  Blenheim  saved  him  from 
political  ruin.  Slowly  and  against  his  will  the  Duke  drifted  from  his 
own  parly  to  the  party  which  really  backed  his  policy.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  national  triumph  over  Blenheim  lo  dissolve  Parliament  ; 
and  when  the  election  of  1705,  as  he  hoped,  returned  a  majority  in 
favour  of  the  war,  his  efforts  brought  about  a  coalition  between  the 
moderate  Tories  who  still  clung  to  him  and  the  Whig  Junto,  whose 
support  was  purchased  by  making  a  Whig,  William  Cowper,  Lord 
Keeper,  and  by  sending  Lord  Sunderland  as  envoy  lo  Vienna.  The 
bitter  attacks  of  the  peace  party  were  entirely  foiled  by  this  union,  and 
Marlborough  at  last  felt  secure  at  home.  But  he  had  to  bear  disap- 
pointment abroad.  His  plan  of  attack  along  the  line  of  the  Moselle 
was  defeated  by  the  refusal  of  the  Imperial  army  to  join  him.  When 
he  entered  the  French  lines  across  the  Dyle,  the  Dutch  generals  with- 
drew their  troops  ;  and  his  proposal  lo  attack  the  Duke  of  Villeroy  ir 
the  field  of  Waterloo  was  rejected  in  full  councilor  war  by  the  deputie: 
of  the  States  with  cries  of  "murder"  and  "massacre."  Even  Marl- 
borough's composure  broke  into  bitterness  at  the  blow.  "  Had  1 
the  same  power  I  had  last  year,"  he  wrote  home, "  I  could  have  w( 
greater  victory  than  that  of  Blenheim."  On  his  complaint  the  States 
recalled  their  commissaries,  but  the  year  was  lost  ;  nor  had  greater 
results  been  brought  about  in  Italy  oc  on  the  Rhine.  The  spirits  of  the 
allies  were  only  sustained  by  the  romantic  exploits  of  Lord  Peterborough 
in  Spain.  Profligate,  unprincipled,  flighty  ashe  was,  Peterborough  had  a 
genius  for  war,  and  his  seizure  of  Barcelona  with  a  handful  of  men,  his 
recognition  of  the  old  liberties  of  Aragon,  roused  that  province  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  been 
acknowledged  as  King  of  Spain  by  ttie  allies  under  the  title  of  Charles 
the  Third.  Catalonia  and  Valencia  soon  joined  Aragon  in  declar 
for  Charles  :  while  Marlborough  spent  the  winter  of  170s  in  negotia- 
tions at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Hanover,  and  the  Hague,  and  in  preparations 
for  the  coming  campaign.  Eager  for  freedom  of  action,  and  sick  of 
the  Imperial  generals  as  of  the. Dutch,  he  planned  a  march  over 
Alps  and  a  campaign  in  Italy  ;  and  though  his  designs  were  defeated 
by  the  opposition  of  the  allies,  he  found  himself  unfettered  when  he 
again  appeared  in  Flanders  in  1706.  The  French  marshal  Villeroy 
was  as  eager  as  Marlborough  for  an  engagement ;  and  the  two  am 
met  on  the  33rd  of  May  at  the  village  of  Ramillies  on  the  undulating 
plain  which  forms  the  highest  ground  in  Urabant.     The  French  w 
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Religion  carried  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  a  fresh  spirit  of  moral  zeal, 
while  it  purified  our  literature  and  our  manners.  A  new  philanthropy 
reformed  our  prisons,  infused  clemency  and  wisdom  into  our  penal 
laws,  abolished  the  slave  trade,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  popular 
education.  The  revival  began  in  a  small  knot  of  Oxford  students, 
whose  revolt  against  the  religious  deadness  of  their  times  showed  itself 
in  ascetic  observances,  an  enthusiastic  devotion,  and  a  methodical 
regularity  of  life  which  gained  them  the  nickname  of  "  Methodists." 
Three  figiu^s  detached  themselves  from  the  group  as  soon  as,  on  its 
transfer  to  London  in  1738,  it  attracted  public  attention  by  the  fervour 
and  even  extravagance  of  its  piety ;  and  each  found  his  special  work 
in  the  task  to  which  the  instinct  of  the  new  movement  led  it  from  the 
first,  that  of  carrying  religion  and  morality  to  the  vast  masses  of  popu- 
lation which  lay  concentrated  in  the  towns,  or  around  the  mines  and 
collieries  of  Cornwall  and  the  north.  Whitefield,  a  servitor  of  Pem- 
broke College,  was  above  all  the  preacher  of  the  revival.  Speech  was 
governing  English  politics ;  and  the  religious  power  of  speech  was  shown 
when  a  dread  of  **  enthusiasm "  closed  against  the  new  apostles  the 
pulpits  of  the  Established  Church,  and  forced  them  to  preach  in  the 
fields.  Their  voice  was  soon  heard  in  the  wildest  and  most  barbarous 
comers  of  the  land,  among  the  bleak  moors  of  Northumberland,  or  in 
the  dens  of  London,  or  in  the  long  galleries  where  in  the  pauses  of  his 
labour  the  Cornish  miner  hstens  to  the  sobbing  of  the  sea.  White- 
field^s  preaching  was  such  as  England  had  never  heard  before, 
theatrical,  extravagant,  often  commonplace,  but  hushing  all  criticism 
by  its  intense  reality,  its  earnestness  of  belief,  its  deep  tremulous 
sympathy  with  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  mankind.  It  was  no  common 
enthusiast  who  could  wring  gold  from  the  close-fisted  Franklin  and 
admiration  from  the  fastidious  Horace  Walpole,  or  who  could  look 
down  from  the  top  of  a  green  knoll  at  Kingswood  on  twenty  thousand 
colliers,  grimy  from  the  Bristol  coal-pits,  and  see  as  he  preached  the 
tears  ''  making  white  channels  down  their  blackened  cheeks."  On  the 
rough  and  ignorant  masses  to  whom  they  spoke  the  effect  of  Whitefield 
and  his  fellow  Methodists  was  mighty  both  for  good  and  ill.  Their 
preaching  stirred  a  passionate  hatred  in  their  opponents.  Their  lives 
were  often  in  danger,  they  were  mobbed,  they  were  ducked,  they  were 
stoned,  they  were  smothered  with  filth.  But  the  enthusiasm  they 
aroused  was  equally  passionate.  Women  fell  down  in  convulsions ; 
strong  men  were  smitten  suddenly  to  the  earth  ;  the  preacher  was  in- 
terrupted by  bursts  of  hysteric  laughter  or  of  hysteric  sobbing.  All  the 
phenomena  of  strong  spiritual  excitement,  so  familiar  now,  but  at  that 
time  strange  and  unknown,  followed  on  their  sermons  ;  and  the  terrible 
sense  of  a  conviction  of  sin,  a  new  dread  of  hell,  a  new  hope  of  heaven, 
took  forms  at  once  grotesque  and  sublime.  Charles  Wesley,  a  Christ 
Chiurch  student,  came  to  add  sweetness  to  this  sudden  and  startling 
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I  representative  peers  to  (he  one  hundred  and  eight  who  formed  the 
English  House  of  Lords.  In  Scotland  the  opposition  was  bluer  and 
almost  universal.  The  terror  of  the  Presbyterians  indeed  was  met  by 
,  an  Act  of  Security  which  became  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Ui 
which  required  a!n  oath  to  support  the  Presbyterian  Church  from  every 
sovereign  on  his  accession.  But  no  securities  could  satisfy  the  enthti- 
sia^ic  patriots  or  the  fanatical  Cameronians.  The  Jacobites  sought 
troops  from  France,  and  plotted  a  Stuart  restoration.  The  nationalists 
talked  of  seceding  from  the  Houses  which  voted  for  the  Union,  and 
of  establishing  a.  rival  Parliament.  In  the  end,  however,  good  sense 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  trading  classes  to  the  cnuse  of  the  Protestant 
succession  won  their  way.  The  measure  was  adopted  by  the  Scotch 
Parliament,  and  Ihe  Treaty  of  Union  became  in  1707  a  legislative  Act 
to  which  Anne  gave  her  assent  in  noble  words.  "  I  desire,"  said  the 
Queen,  "  and  e.\pecl  from  my  subjects  of  both  nations  that  from  hence- 
forth they  act  with  all  possible  respect  and  kindness  to  one  another, 
that  so  ii  may  appear  to  all  the  world  they  have  hearts  disposeil  to 
become  one  people."  Time  has  more  than  answered  these  hopes. 
The  two  nations  whom  the  Union  brought  together  have  ever  since 
remained  one.  England  gained  in  the  removal  of  a  constant  danger 
of  treason  and  war.  To  Scotland  the  Union  opened  up  new  avenues 
of  wealth  which  the  energy  of  its  people  turned  to  wonderful  account. 
The  farms  of  Lolhian  have  become  models  of  agricultural  skill.  A 
fishing  town  on  the  Clyde  has  grown  into  the  rich  and  populous 
Glasgow.  Peace  and  culture  have  changed  the  wild  clansmen  of  the 
Highlands  into  herdsmen  and  farmers.  Nor  was  the  change  followed 
by  any  loss  of  national  spirit.  The  world  has  hardly  seen  a  mighiier 
and  more  rapid  development  of  national  energy  than  that  of  Scotland 
after  the  Union.  All  that  passed  away  was  the  jealousy  which  had 
parted  since  the  days  of  Edward  the  First  two  peoples  whom  a 
common  blood  and  common  speech  proclaimed  to  be  one.  The 
Union  between  Scotland  and  England  has  been  real  and  stable  simply 
because  it  was  the  legislative  acknowledgment  and  enforcement  of  a 
national  fact. 

With  the  defeat  of  Ramillies  the  fortunes  of  France  reached  their 
lowest  ebb.  The  loss  of  Flanders  was  followed  by  (he  loss  of  Italy 
after  a  victory  by  which  Eugene  relieved  Turin  ;  and  not  only  did 
Pcierboroiigh  hold  his  ground  in  Spain,  but  Charles  the  Third  with  an 
army  of  English  and  Portuguese  entered  Madrid.  Marlborough  was 
at  the  height  of  his  renown.  Ramillies  gave  him  strength  enough  lo 
force  Anne,  in  spite  of  her  hatred  of  (he  Whigs,  to  fulfil  his  compact 
with  them  by  admitting  Lord  Sunderland,  the  bitterest  leader  of  Iheir 
party,  to  office.  But  the  system  of  political  balance  which  he  had 
^  maintained  till  now  began  at  once  to  break  down.  Constitutionally, 
^L      Marlborough's  was  the  last  attempt  to  govern  England  on  other  terms 
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with  none  but  laymen  to  preach.  To  the  last  he  clung  passionately  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  looked  on  the  body  he  had  formed  as  but 
a  lay  society  in  full  communion  with  it  He  broke  with  the  Moravians, 
who  had  been  the  earliest  friends  of  the  new  movement,  when  they  en- 
dangered its  safe  conduct  by  their  contempt  of  religious  fonns.  He 
broke  with  Whitefield  when  the  great  preacher  plunged  into  an  extra- 
vagant Calvinism.  But  the  same  practical  temper  of  mind  which  led 
him  to  reject  what  was  unmeasured,  and  to  be  the  last  to  adopt  what 
was  new,  enabled  him  at  once  to  grasp  and  organize  the  novelties  he 
adopted.  He  became  himself  the  most  unwearied  of  field  preachers, 
and  his  journal  for  half  a  century  is  Httle  more  than  a  record  of  fresh 
journeys  and  fresh  sermons.  When  once  driven  to  employ  lay  helpers 
in  his  ministry  he  made  their  work  a  new  and  attractive  feature  in  his 
system.  His  earlier  asceticism  only  lingered  in  a  dread  of  social  en- 
joyments and  an  aversion  from  the  gayer  and  sunnier  side  of  life  which 
links  the  Methodist  movement  with  that  of  the  Puritans.  As  the  fervour 
of  his  superstition  died  down  into  the  calm  of  age,  his  cool  common 
sense  discouraged  in  his  followers  the  enthusiastic  outbursts  which 
marked  the  opening  of  the  revival.  His  powers  were  bent  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  great  religious  society  which  might  give  to  the  new 
enthusiasm  a  lasting  and  practical  form.  The  Methodists  were  grouped 
into  classes,  gathered  in  love-feasts,  purified  by  the  expulsion  of  un- 
worthy members,  and  furnished  with  an  alternation  of  settled  ministers 
and  wandering  preachers ;  while  the  whole  body  was  placed  under 
the  absolute  government  of  a  Conference  of  ministers.  But  so  long 
as  he  lived,  the  direction  of  the  new  religious  society  remained  with 
Wesley  alone.  "  If  by  arbitrary  power,"  he  replied  with  charming 
simplicity  to  objectors,  "  you  mean  a  power  which  I  exercise  simply 
without  any  colleagues  therein,  this  is  certainly  true,  but  I  see  no  hurt 
in  it." 

The  great  body  which  he  thus  founded  numbered  a  hundred  thou- 
sand members  at  his  death,  and  now  counts  its  members  in  England 
and  America  by  millions.  But  the  Methodists  themselves  were  the 
least  result  of  the  Methodist  revival.  Its  action  upon  the  Church  broke 
the  lethargy  of  the  clergy  ;  and  the  "  Evangelical "  movement,  which 
found  representatives  like  Newton  and  Cecil  within  the  pale  of  the 
Establishment,  made  the  fox-hunting  parson  and  the  absentee  rector 
at  last  impossible.  In  Walpole's  day  the  English  clergy  were  the  idlest 
and  most  lifeless  in  the  world.  In  our  own  time  no  body  of  religious 
ministers  surpasses  them  in  piety,  in  philanthropic  energy,  or  in 
popular  regard.  In  the  nation  at  large  appeared  a  new  moral 
enthusiasm  which,  rigid  and  pedantic  as  it  often  seemed,  was  still 
healthy  in  its  social  tone,  and  whose  power  was  seen  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  profligacy  which  had  disgraced  the  upper  classes,  and  the 
foulness  which  had  infested  literature,  ever  since  the  Restoration.    A 
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wavering  towards  peace.  In  the  campaign  of  1708,  however,  Ven- 
ddme,  in  spile  of  his  superiority  in  force,  was  attacked  and  defeated  at 
Oudenarde  [  and  though  Marlborough  was  hindered  from  striking  al 
the  heart  of  France  by  the  timidity  of  (he  English  and  Dutch  statesmen, 
he  reduced  Lille,  the  strongest  of  its  frontier  fortresses,  in  the  face  of 
an  army  of  relief  which  numbered  a  hundred  thousand  men.  'llie 
pride  of  Lewis  was  al  last  broken  by  defeat  and  by  the  terrible 
suffering  of  France.  He  offered  terms  of  peace  which  yielded  all  that 
the  allies  had  fought  for.  He  consented  to  viihdraw  his  aid  frum 
Phihp  of  Spain,  to  give  up  ten  Flemish  fortresses  to  the  Dutch,  and  to 
surrender  to  the  Empire  all  that  France  had  gained  since  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia.  He  offered  to  acknowledge  Anne,  to  banish  the  Pretender 
from  his  dominions,  and  to  demolish  the  fort  i  ileal  ions  of  Dunkirk,  a 
port  hateful  to  England  as  the  home  of  the  French  privateers. 

To  Marlborough  peace  now  seemed  secure ;  but  in  spile  of  his 
counsels,  the  allies  and  the  Whig  Ministers  in  England  demanded 
that  Lewis  should  with  his  own  troops  compel  his  grandson  to  give  up 
the  crown  of  Spain.  "  If  I  must  wage  war,"  replied  the  King,  "  I  had 
rather  wage  il  against  my  enemies  than  against  my  children."  In  a 
bitter  despair  he  appealed  to  France;  and  exhausted  as  it  was,  the 
campaign  of  1709  proved  how  nobly  France  answered  his  appeal. 
The  terrible  slaughter  which  bears  the  name  of  the  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet  showed  a  new  temper  in  the  French  soldiers.  Starving  as 
they  were,  they  flung  away  their  rations  in  their  eagerness  for  the 
fight,  and  fell  back  at  its  close  in  serried  masses  that  no  efforts  of 
Marlborough  could  break.  They  had  lost  twelve  thousand  men,  but 
the  forcing  iheir  lines  of  entrenchment  had  cost  the  allies  a  toss  of 
double  that  number.  Horror  at  such  a  "deluge  of  blood"  Increased 
the  growing  weariness  of  the  war  ;  and  the  rejection  of  the  French  offers 
was  unjustly  attributed  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Marlborough  of 
lengthening  out  a  contest  which  brought  him  profit  and  power.  A 
storm  of  popular  passion  burst  suddenly  on  the  Whigs.  Its  occasion 
was  a  dull  and  silly  sermon  in  which  a  High  Church  divine.  Dr. 
Sachevcretl,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  at  St.  Paul's. 
His  boldness  challenged  prosecution;  but  in  spite  of  the  warning  of 
Marlborough  and  of  Somers  ihe  Whig  Ministers  resolved  on  his  im- 
peachment before  the  Lords,  and  the  Irial  at  once  widened  into  a  great 
party  struggle.  An  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm  in  Sacheverell's 
favour  showed  what  a  siorm  of  hatred  had  gathered  against  the  Whigs 
and  the  war.  The  most  eminent  of  the  Tory  Churchmen  stood  by  his 
side  at  the  bar,  crowds  escorted  him  to  the  court  and  back  again,  while 
the  slreels  rang  with  cries  of  "The  Church  and  Dr.  Sacheverell."  A 
small  majority  of  the  peers  found  the  preacher  guilty,  but  the  light 
sentence  they  inflicted  was  in  effect  an  acquittal,  and  bonfires  and 
illuminations  over  the  whole  country  welcomed  it  as  a  Tory  triumph. 
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of  prison  discipline.  But  his  labours  were  far  from  being  confined  to 
England.  In  journey  after  journey  he  visited  the  gaols  of  Holland  and 
Germany,  till  his  longing  to  discover  some  means  of  checking  the  fatal 
progress  of  the  plague  led  him  to  examine  the  lazarettos  of  Europe 
and  the  East  He  was  still  engaged  in  this  work  of  charity  when  he 
was  seized  by  a  malignant  fever  at  Cherson  in  Southern  Russia,  and 
^'  laid  quietly  in  the  earth/'  as  he  desired. 

While  the  revival  of  the  Wesleys  was  stirring  the  very  heart  of 
England,  its  political  stagnation  was  unbroken.  The  fall  of  Walpole 
made  no  change  in  English  policy,  at  home  or  abroad.  The  bulk  of 
his  ministry,  who  had  opposed  him  in  his  later  years  of  office,  resumed 
their  posts,  simply  admitting  some  of  the  more  prominent  members  of 
opposition,  and  giving  the  control  of  foreign  affairs  to  Lord  Carteret, 
a  man  of  great  power,  and  skilled  in  continental  affairs.  Carteret 
mainly  followed  the  system  of  his  predecessor.  It  was  in  the  union  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  that  he  looked  for  the  means  of  destroying  the 
hold  France  had  now  established  in  Germany  by  the  election  of  her 
puppet,  Charles  of  Bavaria,  as  Emperor  ;  and  the  pressure  of  England, 
aided  by  a  victory  of  Frederick  at  Chotusitz,  forced  Maria  Theresa  to 
consent  to  Walpole's  plan  of  a  peace  with  Prussia  at  Breslau  on  the 
terms  of  the  cession  of  Silesia.  The  peace  enabled  the  Austrian  army 
to  drive  the  French  from  Bohemia  at  the  close  of  1742  ;  an  English 
fleet  blockaded  Cadiz,  and  another  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Naples  and 
forced  Don  Carlos  by  a  threat  of  bombarding  his  capital  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  neutrahty,  while  English  subsidies  detached  Sardinia  from  the 
French  alliance.  Unfortunately  Carteret  and  the  Court  of  Vienna  now 
determined  not  only  to  set  up  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  but  to  undo  the 
French  encroachments  of  1736.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  to  be  taken 
back  from  their  Spanish  King,  Elsass  and  Lorraine  from  France ;  and 
the  imperial  dignity  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Austrian  House.  To 
carry  out  these  schemes  an  Austrian  army  drove  the  Emperor  from 
Bavaria  in  the  spring  of  1 743  ;  while  George  the  Second,  who  warmly 
supported  Carteret's  policy,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  40,000 
men,  the  bulk  of  whom  were  English  and  Hanoverians,  and  marched 
from  the  Netherlands  to  the  Main.  His  advance  was  checked  and 
finally  turned  into  a  retreat  by  the  Due  de  Noailles,  who  appeared  with 
a  superior  army  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  finally  throwing 
31,000  men  across  it,  threatened  to  compel  the  King  to  surrender.  In 
the  battle  of  Dettingen  which  followed,  however,  not  only  was  the  allied 
army  saved  from  destruction  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  P>ench  horse 
and  the  dogged  obstinacy  with  which  the  English  held  their  ground, 
but  their  opponents  were  forced  to  recross  the  Main.  Small  as  was 
the  victory,  it  produced  amazing  results.  The  French  evacuated 
Germany.  The  English  and  Austrian  armies  appeared  on  the 
Rhine ;  and  a  league  between  England,  Prussia,  and  the  Queen  of 
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people,  enabled  Harley  lo  ride  down  a.11  resistance.  At  the  opicning  of 
1712  Ihc  Whig  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  swamped  by  the 
creation  of  twelve  Tory  peers.  Marlborough  was  dismissed  from  his 
command,  charged  with  peculation,  and  condemned  as  guilty  by  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Duke  at  once  withdrew  from 
England,  and  with  his  withdrawal  all  opposition  to  the  peace  was  at 

Marlborough's  flight  was  followed  by  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  at 
Utrecht  between  France,  England,  and  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  desertion 
of  his  allies  forced  the  Emperor  at  last  lo  make  peace  at  Rasladl.  By 
lim  of  the  war,  that  of  preventing  the 
Spain  by  the  House  of  Bourbon,  was 
vas  taken  against  the  dangers  it  involved 
save  by  a  provision  that  the  two  crowns 
single  head,  and  by  Philip' 


these  treaties  the  original 
possession  of  France  and 
abandoned.  No  precaution 
to  the  "balance  of  power," 
should 


of  all  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  principle  on 
which  the  Treaties  were  based  was  in  fact  that  of  the  earlier  Treaties 
of  Partition.  Philip  retained  Spain  and  the  Indies :  but  he  ceded  his 
possessions  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  with  the  island  of  Sardinia 
to  Charles  of  Austria,  who  had  now  become  Emperor,  in  sati.ifaclion 
of  his  claims;  while  he  handed  over  Sicily  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
To  England  he  gave  up  not  only  Minorca  but  Gibraltar,  two  positions 
which  secured  her  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean.  France  had 
to  consent  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Dutch  barrier  on  a  greater 
scale  than  before  ;  to  pacify  the  Engliah  resentment  against  the 
French  privateers  by  the  dismantling  of  Dunkirk  ;  and  not  only  to 
tecogniie  the  right  of  Anne  to  the  crown,  and  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion in  the  House  of  Hanover,  but  to  consent  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Pretender  from  her  soil.  Tlie  failure  of  the  Queen's  health  made 
the  succession  thereal  question  of  the  day,  and  it  was  a  question  which 
turned  all  politics  into  faction  and  intrigue.  The  Whigs,  who  were 
still  formidable  in  the  Commons,  and  who  showed  the  strength  of  their 
party  in  the  Lords  by  defeating  a  Treaty  of  Commerce,  in  which  Coling- 
broke  anticipated  the  greatest  financial  triumph  of  Williani  Pitt  and 
secured  Ireedom  of  trade  between  England  and  France,  were  icalous 
for  the  succession  of  the  Elector;  nor  did  the  Tories  really  contemplate 
any  other  plan.  But  on  the  means  ofprovidingforhis  succession  Harley 
and  Bolingbroke  differed  widely.  Harley  indinedto  an  alliance  between 
the  moderate  Tories  and  the  Whigs.  Thepolicyof  Bolingbroke,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  so  to  strengthen  the  Tories  by  the  utter  overthrow  of 
their  opponents, that  whatever  might  be  the  Elector's  sympathies  they 
could  force  their  policy  on  him  as  King.  To  ruin  his  rival's  influence 
he  introduced  a  Schism  Bill,  which  hindered  any  Nonconformist 
from  acting  as  a  schoolmaster  or  a  tutor  ;  and  which  broke  Barley's 
plans  by  creating  a  more  bitter  division  than  ever  between  Tory  and 
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June  by  a  victory  of  Frederick  at  Hohenfriedburg  which  drove  the 
Austrians  from  Silesia,  and  by  a  landing  of  a  Stuart  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland  at  the  close  et  Juiy. 

The  war  with  France  had  at  once  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites ; 
and  as  early  as  1744  Charles  Edward,  the  grandson  of  James  the 
Second,  was  placed  by  the  French  Government  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  armament  But  his  plan  of  a  descent  on  Scotland  was 
defeated  by  a  storm  which  wrecked  his  fleet,  and  by  the  march  of  the 
French  troops  which  had  sailed  in  it  to  the  war  in  Flanders.  In  1745, 
however,  the  young  adventurer  again  embarked  with  but  seven  friends 
in  a  small  vessel  and  landed  on  a  little  island  of  the  Hebrides.  For 
three  weeks  he  stood  almost  alone ;  but  on  the  29th  of  August 
the  clans  rallied  to  his  standard  in  Glenfinnan,  and  Charles  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  His  force  swelled  to  an 
army  as  he  marched  through  Blair  Athol  on  Perth,  entered  Edinburgh 
in  triumph,  and  proclaimed  "  James  the  Eighth  "  at  the  Town  Cross : 
and  two  thousand  English  troops  who  marched  against  him  under  Sir 
John  Cope  were  broken  and  cut  to  pieces  on  the  21st  of  September  by 
a  single  charge  of  the  clansmen  at  Preston  Pans.  Victory  at  once 
doubled  the  forces  of  the  conqueror.  The  Prince  was  now  at  the 
head  of  six  thousand  men  ;  but  all  were  still  Highlanders,  for  the 
people  of  the  Lowlands  held  aloof  from  his  standard,  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  could  induce  them  to  follow  him  to  the 
south.  His  tact  and  energy  however  at  last  conquered  every  obstacle, 
and  after  skilfully  evading  an  army  gathered  at  Newcastle  he  marched 
through  Lancashire,  and  pushed  on  the  4th  of  December  as  far  as 
Derby.  But  here  all  hope  of  success  came  to  an  end.  Hardly  a  man 
had  risen  in  his  support  as  he  passed  through  the  districts  where 
Jacobitism  boasted  of  its  strength.  The  people  flocked  to  see  his 
march  as  if  to  see  a  show.  Catholics  and  Tories  abounded  in  Lanca- 
shire, but  only  a  single  squire  took  up  arms.  Manchester  was  looked 
on  as  the  most  Jacobite  of  English  towns,  but  all  the  aid  it  gave  was 
an  illumination  and  two  thousand  pounds.  From  Carlisle  to  Derby 
he  had  been  joined  by  hardly  two  hundred  men.  The  policy  of 
Walpole  had  in  fact  secured  England  for  the  House  of  Hanover. 
The  long  peace,  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  clemency  of 
the  Government,  had  done  their  work.  The  recent  admission  of 
Tories  into  the  administration  had  severed  the  Tory  party  finally  from 
the  mere  Jacobites.  Jacobitism  as  a  fighting  force  was  dead,  and  even 
Charles  Edward  saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  conquer  England  with  five 
thousand  Highlanders.  He  soon  learned  too  that  forces  of  double  his 
own  strength  were  closing  on  either  side  of  him,  while  a  third  army 
under  the  King  and  Lord  Stair  covered  London.  Scotland  itself,  now 
that  the  Highlanders  were  away,  quietly  renewed  in  all  the  districts  of 
the  Lowlands  its  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Hanover.    Even  in  the 
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is  "Palricil  King,"  tad  his  concipondencc  affoid  some  insight  into  ihe  other, 
loiace  Walpotc's  Leiteis  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  give  a  nilnule  acconnt  of  his 
Llhfr's  fall.  A  sober  and  judicious  accuUDt  of  the  whole  period  may  be  found 
1   Lord  Stanhope's  '"  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Ultechl."] 


The  accession  of  George  the  First  marked  a  change  in  the  position 
of  England  in  the  European  Commonwealth.  From  the  age  of  the 
Planiagenets  the  country  had  stood  apart  from  more  than  passing 
contact  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Continent.  But  the  Revolution  had 
forced  her  to  join  the  Great  Alliance  of  the  European  peoples  ;  and 
shameful  as  were  some  of  its  incidents,  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  left  her 
the  main  barrier  against  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  And 
not  only  did  the  Revolution  set  England  irrevocably  among  the  powers 
of  Europe,  but  it  assigned  her  a  special  place  among  them.  The  result 
of  the  alliance  and  the  war  had  been  to  establish  wh:it  was  then  called 
a  "  balance  of  power  "  between  the  great  European  slates  ;  a  balance 
which  rested  indeed  not  so  much  on  any  natural  equilibrium  of  forces 
as  on  a  compromise  wrung  from  warring  nations  by  the  exhaustion  of 
a  great  struggle ;  but  which,  once  recognized  and  established,  could 
be  adapted  and  readjusted,  it  was  hoped,  to  the  varying  political  con- 
ditions of  the  time.  Of  this  balance  of  power,  as  recogniied  and 
delined  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  its  successors,  England  became 
the  special  guardian.  The  stubborn  policy  of  the  Georgian  si 
has  lefl  its  mark  on  our  policy  ever  since.  In  struggling  fur  peace  and 
for  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  even  though  the  struggle  was  oneofscI5sb 
interest,  England  took  a  ply  which  she  has  never  wholly  losL  Warlike 
and  imperious  as  is  her  national  temper,  she  has  never  been  able  to 
free  herself  from  a  sense  that  her  business  in  the  world  is  to  seek  peace 
alike  for  herself  and  for  the  nations  about  her,  and  that  the  best 
security  for  peace  lies  in  her  recognition,  amidst  whatever  difficulties 
and  seductions,  of  the  force  of  international  engagements  and  the 
sanctity  of  treaties. 

At  home  the  new  King's  accession  was  fallowed  by  striking  political 
results.  Under  Anne  the  throne  had  regained  much  of  the  older 
induencc  which  it  lost  through  William's  unpopularity;  but  under 
the  two  sovereigns  who  followed  Anne  the  power  of  the  Crown  lay 
absolutely  dormant  They  were  strangers,  to  whom  loyally  in  its 
personal  sense  was  impossible ;  and  their  character  as  nearly 
approached  insignificance  as  it  is  possible  for  human  character  to 
approach  it.  Both  were  honest  and  straightforward  men,  who  frankly 
accepted  the  irksome  position  of  constitutional  kings.  But  neither  bad 
any  qualities  which  could  make  their  honesty  attractive  to  the  people 
at  large.  The  temper  of  George  the  First  was  that  of  a  gentler 
usher ;  and  his  one  care  was  to  get  money  for  his  favourites  and 
himself.  The  temper  of  George  the  Second  was  that  of  a  drill- 
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ing.  The  war  was  in  fact  widening  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Germany 
or  of  Europe.  It  was  becoming  a  world-wide  duel  which  was  to  settle 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  Already  France  was  claiming  the  valleys  of 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and  mooting  the  great  question  whether 
the  fortunes  of  the  New  World  were  to  be  moulded  by  Frenchmen 
or  Englishmen.  Already  too  French  adventurers  were  driving  English 
merchants  from  Madras,  and  building  up,  as  they  trusted,  a  power 
which  was  to  add  India  to  the  dominions  of  France. 

The  early  intercourse  of  England  with  India  gave  little  promise  of 
the  great  fortunes  which  awaited  it.  It  was  not  till  the  close  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  a  century  after  Vasco  da  Gama  had  crept  round  the  Cape 
of  Pood  Hope  and  founded  the  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  Goa 
coast,  that  an  East  India  Company  was  established  in  London.  The 
trade,  profitable  as  it  was,  remained  small  in  extent ;  and  the  three 
early  factories  of  the  Company  were  only  gradually  acquired  during 
the  century  which  followed.  The  first,  that  of  Madras,  consisted  of 
but  six  fishermen's  houses  beneath  Fort  St.  George  ;  that  of  Bombay 
was  ceded  by  the  Portuguese  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catharine  of 
Braganza ;  while  Fort  William,  with  the  mean  village  which  has  since 
grown  into  Calcutta,  owes  its  origin  to  the  reign  of  William  the  Third. 
Each  of  these  forts  was  built  simply  for  the  protection  of  the  Com- 
pany's warehouses,  and  guarded  by  a  few  "  sepahis/'  sepoys,  or  paid 
native  soldiers ;  while  the  clerks  and  traders  of  each  establishment 
were  under  the  direction  of  a  President  and  a  Council.  One  of  these 
clerks  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  Robert  Clive,^the 
son  of  a  small  proprietor  near  Market  Drayton  in  Shropshire,  an  idle 
dare-devil  of  a  boy  whom  his  friends  had  been  glad  to  get  rid  of  by 
packing  him  off  in  the  Company's  service  as  a  writer  to  Madras.  His 
early  days  there  were  days  of  wretchedness  and  despair.  He  was 
poor  and  cut  off  from  his  fellows  by  the  haughty  shyness  of  his 
temper,  weary  of  desk-work,  and  haunted  by  home-sickness.  Twice 
he  attempted  suicide ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  failure  of  his  second 
attempt  that  he  flung  down  the  pistol  which  baffled  him  with  a  con- 
viction that  he  was  reserved  for  higher  things. 

A  change  came  at  last  in  the  sh?pe  of  war  and  captivity.  As  soon 
as  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  broke  out,  the  superiority  of  the 
French  in  power  and  influence  tempted  them  to  expel  the  English  from 
India.  Labourdonnais,  the  governor  of  the  French  colony  of  the 
Mauritius,  besieged  Madras,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  carried  its 
clerks  and  merchants  prisoners  to  Pondicherry.  Clive  was  among 
these  captives,  but  he  escaped  in  disguise,  and  returning  to  the  settle- 
ment, threw  aside  his  clerkship  for  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  force 
which  the  Company  was  busily  raising.  For  the  capture  of  Madras 
had  not  only  established  the  repute  of  the  French  arms,  but  had  roused 
Dupleixy  the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  to   conceive  plans  for  the 
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guidajice  of  a  knot  of  grcai  nobles,  to  the  houses  of  ficntinck,  Manners, 
Campbell,  and  Cavendish,  to  the  Fitzroys  and  Lennoxes,  the  RusseJJs 
and  Grenvilles,  families  whose  resistance  to  the  Stuarts,  whose  share 
in  the  Revolution,  whose  energy  in  setting  the  line  of  Hanover  on  t!ie 
throne,  gave  them  a  claim  to  power.  It  was  due  yet  more  largely  to 
the  activity  with  which  the  Whigs  devoted  themselves  to  the  gaining 
and  preserving  an  ascendency  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
support  of  the  commercial  classes  and  of  the  great  towns  was  secured 
not  only  by  a  resolute  maintenance  of  public  credit,  but  by  the  special 
attention  whicl)  each  minist)^  paid  to  questions  of  trade  and  finance. 
I'cacc  and  the  reduction  of  the  land-taic  conciliated  the  farmers  and 
the  landowners,  while  the  Jacobite  sympathies  of  the  bulk  of  the 
squires,  and  their  consequent  withdrawal  from  all  share  in  politics, 
threw  even  the  representation  of  the  shires  for  a  time  into  Whig 
hands.  Of  the  county  members,  who  formed  the  less  numerous  but 
the  weightier  part  of  the  lower  House,  nine-tenths  were  for  some  years 
relatives  and  dependents  of  the  great  Whig  families.  Nor  were  coarser 
means  of  controlling  Parliament  neglected.  The  wealth  of  the  Whig 
houses  was  lavishly  spent  in  securing  a  monopoly  of  the  small  and 
corrupt  constituencies  which  made  up  a  large  part  of  the  borough 
representation.  It  was  spent  yet  mure  unscrupulously  in  parliamentary 
bribery.  Corruption  was  older  than  Walpale  or  the  Whig  Ministry, 
for  it  sprang  out  of  the  very  transfer  of  power  to  tlic  House  of  Commons 
which  had  begun  with  the  Restoration.  The  transfer  was  complete, 
and  the  House  was  supreme  in  the  State ;  but  while  freeing  itself  from 
the  control  of  the  Crown,  it  was  as  yet  imperfectly  responsible  to  the 
people,  ft  was  only  at  election  time  that  a  member  felt  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion.  The  secrecy  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  which 
had  been  needful  as  a  safeguard  against  royal  interference  with  debate, 
served  as  a  safeguard  against  interference  nn  the  part  of  constituencies. 
This  strange  union  of  immense  power  with  absolute  freedom  from 
responsibility  brought  about  its  natural  results  in  the  bulk  of  members. 
A  vote  was  too  valuable  la  be  given  without  recompense ;  and  parlia- 
mentary support  had  to  be  bought  by  places,  pensions,  and  bribes  in 
bard  cash.  But  dexterous  as  was  their  manageroent,  and  compact  as 
was  their  organization,  it  was  to  nobler  qualities  than  these  that  the 
Whigs  owed  their  long  rule  over  England,  They  were  tnie  throughout 
to  the  principles  on  which  Ihey  had  risen  into  power,  and  their  unbroken 
administration  converted  those  principles  [nlo  national  habits.  Before 
their  long  rule  was  over,  Englishmen  had  forgotten  that  it  was  possible 
to  persecute  for  dilTerence  of  opinion,  or  to  put  down  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  or  to  tamper  with  the  administration  of  justice,  or  to  rule  without 
a  Parliament. 

That  this  policy  was  so  firmly  grasped  and  so  steadily  carried  out  was 
I  due  above  all  to  the  genius  of  Robert  Walpole,   Born  in  t676,heentered 
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that  the  pretensions  of  France  drew  the  eyes  of  the  colonists  and  of 
English  statesmen  to  the  interior  of  the  Western  Continent.     Planted 
firmly  in  Louisiana  and  Canada,  France  openly  claimed  the  whole 
coimtry  west  of  the  Alleghanies  as  its  own,  and  its  governors  now 
ordered  all  English  settlers  or  merchants  to  be  driven  from  the  valleys 
of  Ohio  or  Mississippi  which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  Indian  tribes. 
Even  the  inactive  Pelham  revolted  from  pretensions  such  as  these. 
The  original  French  settlers  were  driven  from  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia, 
and  an  English  colony  founded  the  settlement  of  Halifax.    An  Ohio 
Company  was  formed,  and  its  agents  made  their  way  to  the  valleys  of 
that  river  and  the  Kentucky ;  while  envoys  from  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania drew  closer  the  alliance  between  their  colonies  and  the  Indian 
tribes  across  the  mountains.    Nor  were  the  French  slow  to  accept  the 
challenge.     Fighting  began  in  Acadia.    A  vessel  of  war  appeared  in 
Ontario,  and  Niagara  was  turned  into  a  fort.    A  force  of  1,200  men 
despatched  to  Erie  drove  the  few  English  settlers  from  their  little 
colony  on  the  fork  of  the  Ohio,  and  founded  there  a  fort  called 
Duquesne,  on  the  site  of  the  later  Pittsburg.    The  fort  at  once  gave 
this  force  command  of  the  river  valley.    After  a  fruitless  attack  on  it 
under   George  Washington,  a  young  Virginian,  the  colonists  were 
forced  to  withdraw  over  the  mountains,  and  the  whole  of  the  west 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  France.     The  bulk  of  the  Indian  tribes  from 
Canada  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  attached  themselves  to  the  French 
cause,  and  the  value  of  their  aid  was  shown  in  1755,  when   General 
Braddock  led  a  force  of  English  soldiers  and  American  militia  to  an 
attack  upon  Fort  Duquesne.     The  force  was  utterly  routed  and  Brad- 
dock  slain.     The  Marquis  of  Montcalm,  who  in  1756  commanded  the 
French  forces  in  Canada,  was  gifted  with  singular  powers  of  adminis- 
tration.    He  carried  out  with  even  more  zeal  than  his  predecessor  the 
plans  of  annexation  ;   and  the  three  forts  of  Duquesne  on  the  Ohio,  of 
Niagara  on  the  St  Lawrence,  and  of  Ticonderoga  on  Lake  Champlain, 
were  linked  together  by  a  chain  of  lesser  forts,  which  cut  off   the 
English  colonists  from  all  access  to  the  west.    The  defeat  of  Braddock 
had  already  roused  England  to  its  danger,  for  it  was  certain  that  war  in 
America  would  be  followed  by  war  in  Europe.    The  ministers  looked 
on  a  league  with  Prussia,  as  the  only  means  of  checking  France  ;  but 
Frederick  held  cautiously  aloof,  while  the  advances  of  England  to  Prussia 
only  served  to  alienate  Maria  Theresa,  whose  one  desire  was  to  regain 
Silesia.   The  two  powers  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  were  still  bound  by 
the  Family  Compact ;  and  as  early  as  1752  Maria  Theresa  by  a  startling 
change  of  policy  drew  to  their  alliance.     The  jealousy  which  Russia 
entertained  of  the  growth  of  a  strong   power   in  North   Germany 
brought  the  Czarina  Elizabeth  to  promise  aid  to  the  schemes  of  the 
Queen  of  Hungary;  and  in  1755  the  league  of  the  four  powers  and 
of  Saxony  was  practically  completed.     So  secret  were  these  nego- 
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trusted  to  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Townshend ;  his  fellow 
Secretary  was  General  Stanhope,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  It 
was  as  Townshcnd's  brother-in-law,  rather  than  from  a  sense  of  bis 
actual  nbiiity,  that  Walpole  successively  occupied  the  posts  of  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces,  Chancellor  of  the  Eichequcr,  and  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  in  the  new  administration.  The  first  work  of  ihe 
Ministry  was  to  meet  a  desperate  attempt  of  the  Pretender  to  gain 
the  throne.  There  was  no  real  prospect  of  success,  for  the  active 
Jacobites  in  England  were  few,  and  the  Tories  were  broken  and 
dispirited  by  the  fall  of  their  leaders.  The  death  of  Lewis  mined 
all  hope  of  aid  from  France  ;  the  hope  of  Swedish  aid  proved  as 
fruitless  ;  but  in  spite  of  Bolingbroke's  counsels  James  Stuart  resolved 
to  act  alone.  Without  informing  his  new  minister,  he  ordered  the  Earl 
of  Mar  to  give  the  signal  for  revolt  in  ihe  North.  In  Scotland  the 
triumph  of  the  Whigs  meant  the  continuance  of  the  House  of  Argyll 
in  power,  and  the  rival  Highland  clans  were  as  ready  to  fight  tlie 
Campbells  under  Mar  as  they  had  been  ready  to  fight  them  under 
Dundee  or  Montrose.  But  Mar  was  a  leader  of  different  stamp  from 
these.  Six  thousand  Highlanders  joined  him  at  Perth,  bat  his  cowar- 
dice or  want  of  conduct  kept  his  army  idle,  till  Argyll  liad  gathered 
forces  to  meet  it  in  an  indecisive  engagement  at  Sheriffmuir,  The 
Pretender,  who  arrived  too  late  for  the  action,  proved  a  yet  more 
sluggish  and  incapable  leader  than  Mar:  and  at  the  close  of  r7iS  the 
advance  of  fresh  forces  drove  James  over-sea  again  and  dispersed  the 
clans  to  their  hills.  In  England  the  danger  passed  away  like  a  dream. 
The  accession  of  the  new  King  had  been  followed  by  some  outbreaks 
IS  discontent ;  but  at  the  talk  of  Highland  risings  and  French 
3  Tories  and  Whigs  ahke  rallied  round  the  throne  ;  while  the 
army  went  hotly  for  King  George.  The  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  the  arrest  of  their  lea.der,  Sir  Williain  Wyndham, 
cowed  the  Jacobites  ;  and  not  a  man  stirred  in  the  west  when  Ormond 
appeared  off  the  coast  of  Devon,  and  called  on  his  party  to  rise. 
Oxford  alone,where  the  University  was  a  holbcd  of  Jacobitism,  showed 
itself  restless  ;  and  a  few  of  the  Catholic  gentry  rose  in  Northumber- 
land, under  Lord  Derweniwater  and  Mr.  Forster.  The  arrival  of  two 
thousand  Highlanders  who  had  been  sent  to  join  them  by  Mar  spurred 
them  to  a  march  into  Lancashire,  where  the  Catholic  party  was 
strongest ;  but  they  were  soon  cooped  up  in  Preston,  and  driven  to  a 
surrender.  The  Ministry  availed  itself  of  its  triumph  to  gratify  the 
Nonconformists  by  a  repeal  of  the  Schism  and  Occasional  Conformity 
Acts,  and  to  venture  on  a  great  constitutional  change.  Under  the 
Triennial  Bill  in  William's  reign  the  duration  of  a  Parliament  was 
limited  to  three  years.  Now  that  the  House  of  Commons  however 
I  was  become  the  ruling  power  in  the  State,  a  change  was  absolutely 
I  anquired  to  secure  steadiness  and  fixity  erf'  political  action ;  and  in  . 
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was  the  grandson  of  a  wealthy  governor  of  Madras,  who  had  entered 
Parliament  in  1735  as  member  for  one  of  his  father's  pocket  boroughs, 
and  had  headed  the  younger  "  patriots "  in  their  attack  on  Walpole. 
The  dismissal  from  the  army  by  which  Walpole  met  his  attacks  turned 
his  energy  wholly  to  politics.  His  fiery  spirit  was  hushed  in  office  during 
the  "  broad-bottom  administration  "  which  followed  Walpole's  fall,  but 
after  the  death  of  Henry  Pelham,  Newcastle's  jealousy  of  power  threw 
him  into  an  attitude  of  opposition  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  place. 
When  the  disasters  of  the  war  however  drove  Newcastle  from  office 
in  November  1756,  Pitt  became  Secretary  of  State  ;  but  in  four  months 
the  enmity  of  the  King  and  of  Newcastle's  party  drove  him  to  resign. 
In  July  1757,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  recall  him.  The  failure  of 
Newcasde  to  construct  an  administration  forced  the  Duke  to  a  junction 
with  his  rival ;  and  fortunately  for  their  country,  the  character  of  the 
two  statesmen  made  the  compromise  an-  easy  one.  For  all  that  Pitt 
coveted,  for  the  general  direction  of  public  affairs,  the  control  of  foreign 
policy,  the  administration  of  the  war,  Newcastle  had  neither  capacity 
nor  inclination.  On  the  other  hand,  his  skill  in  parliamentary  manage- 
ment was  unrivalled.  If  he  knew  little  else,  he  knew  better  than  any 
living  man  the  price  of  every  member  and  the  intrigues  of  every 
borough.  What  he  cared  for  was  not  the  control  of  affairs,  but  the 
distribution  of  patronage  and  the  work  of  corruption,  and  from  this  Pitt 
turned  disdainfully  away.  "  Mr.  Pitt  does  everything,"  wrote  Horace 
Walpole,  "  and  the  Duke  gives  everything.  So  long  as  they  agree  in 
this  partition  they  may  do  what  they  please."  Out  of  the  union  of  these 
two  strangely-contrasted  leaders,  in  fact,  rose  the  greatest,  as  it  was  the 
last,  of  the  purely  Whig  administrations.  liut  its  real  power  lay  from 
beginning  to  end  in  Pitt  himself.  Poor  as  he  was,  for  his  income  was 
little  more  than  two  hundred  a  year,  and  springing  as  he  did  from  a 
family  of  no  political  importance,  it.  was  by  sheer  dint  of  genius  that 
the  young  comet  of  horse,  at  whose  youth  and  inexperience  Walpole 
had  sneered,  seized  a  power  which  the  Whig  houses  had  ever  since  the 
Revolution  kept  jealously  in  their  grasp.  His  ambition  had  no  petty 
aim.  "  I  want  to  call  England,"  he  said  as  he  took  office, "  out  of  that 
enervate  state  in  which  twenty  thousand  men  from  France  can  shake 
her."  His  call  was  soon  answered.  He  at  once  breathed  his  own  lofty 
spirit  into  the  country  he  ser\'ed,  as  he  communicated  something  of 
his  own  grandeur  to  the  men  who  served  him.  "  No  man,"  said  a 
soldier  of  the  time,  "  ever  entered  Mr.  Pitt's  closet  who  did  not  feel 
himself  braver  when  he  came  out  than  when  he  went  in."  Ill-combined 
as  were  his  earlier  expeditions,  many  as  were  his  failures,  he  roused  a 
temper  in  the  nation  at  large  which  made  ultimate  defeat  impossible. 
"  England  has  been  a  long  time  in  labour,"  exclaimed  Frederick  of 
Prussia  as  he  recognized  a  greatness  like  his  own,  '^  but  she  has  at  last 
brought  forth  a  man." 
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It  is  this  personal  and  solitary  grandeur  which  strikes 
we  look  back  to  William  PitL  The  tone  of  his  speech  and  action 
stands  out  in  utter  contrast  with  (he  tone  of  his  time.  In  the  midst  of 
a  society  critical,  polite,  indifferent,  simple  even  to  the  affectaiion  of 
simplicity,  witty  and  amusing  but  absolutely  prosaic,  cool  of  heart  and 
of  iiead,  sceptical  of  virtue  and  enthusiasm,  sceptical  above  all  of 
itself,  Pitt  stood  absolutely  alone.  The  depth  of  his  convicijon,  his 
passionate  love  for  all  that  he  deemed  lofty  and  true,  his  fiery  enei^, 
his  poetic  imaginativeness,  his  theatrical  air^  and  rhetoric,  his  haughty 
self-assumplion,  his  pompousness  and  extravagance,  were  not  more 
puizling  to  his  contemporaries  than  the  confidence  with  which  he 
appealed  to  the  higher  sentiments  of  mankind,  the  scorn  with  wbicl) 
he  turned  from  a  corruption  which  had  till  tlien  been  the  great  engine 
of  politics,  the  undoubting  faith  which  he  felt  in  himself,  in  the  gmndi 
of  his  aims,  and  in  his  power  1o  carry  them  out.  "  I  know  that  I 
save  the  country,"  he  said  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  his  entry  ti 
the  Ministry,  "  and  I  know  no  other  man  can."  The  groundwork  et 
Pitt's  character  was  an  intense  and  passionate  pride  ;  but  it  was  a  pride 
which  kept  him  from  stooping  to  the  level  of  the  men  who  had  so  loi^ 
held  England  in  their  hands.  He  was  the  lirst  statesman  since  the 
Restoration  who  set  the  example  of  a  purely  public  spirit.  Keen  as 
was  his  love  of  power,  no  man  ever  refused  office  so  often,  or  accepted 
it  with  so  strict  a  regard  to  the  principles  he  professed.  "  I  will  not  go 
to  Court,"  he  replied  to  an  offer  which  was  made  him,  "  if  I  may  not 
bring  the  Constitution  with  mc."  For  the  corruption  about  him  he  had 
nothing  but  disdain.  He  left  to  Newcastle  the  buying  of  seats  and  the 
purchase  of  members.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  I'elham  appointed 
him  to  the  most  lucrative  office  in  his  administration,  that  of  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces  ;  but  its  prohts  were  of  an  illicit  kind,  and  poor  as  he  was 
Pitt  refused  to  accept  one  farthing  beyond  his  salary.  His  pride  never 
appeared  in  loftier  and  nobler  form  than  in  his  altitude  towards  the 
people  at  large.  No  leader  had  ever  a  wider  popularity  than  "ihs 
great  commoner,"  as  Pitt  was  styled,  but  his  air  was  always  that  of 
man  who  commands  popularity,  not  that  of  one  who  seeks  it. 
never  bent  to  Hatter  popular  prejudice.  When  mobs 
themselves  hoarse  for  "  Wilkes  and  liberty,"  he  denounced  Wilkes 
a  worthless  profligate  ;  and  when  all  KnglanrI  went  mad  in  its  haired 
of  the  Scots,  Pitt  haughtily  declared  his  esteem  for  a  people  whose 
courage  he  had  been  the  first  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  loyalty.  His 
noble  figure,  the  hawk-like  eye  which  flashed  from  the  small  thin  face, 
his  majestic  voice,  the  fire  and  grandeur  of  his  eloquence,  gave  him  a 
sway  over  the  House  of  Commons  far  greater  than  any  other  minister 
has  possessed.  He  could  silence  an  opponent  with  a  look  of  scorn,  or 
hush  the  whole  House  with  a  single  word.  But  he  never  stooped 
to  the  arts  by  which  men  form  a  political  party,  and  at  the  height 
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of  his  power  his  personal  following  hardly  numbered  half  a  dozen 
members. 

His  real  streng^  indeed  lay  not  in  Parliament  but  in  the  people  at 
large.  His  significant  title  of  "  the  great  commoner  "  marks  a  political 
revolution.  "It  is  the  people  who  have  sent  me  here,"  Pitt  boasted 
with  a  haughty  pride  when  the  nobles  of  the  Cabinet  opposed  his  will. 
He  was  the  first  to  see  that  the  long  political  inactivity  of  the  public 
mind  had  ceased,  and  that  the  progress  of  commerce  and  industry  had 
produced  a  great  middle  class,  which  no  longer  found  its  representa- 
tives in  the  legislature.  "  You  have  taught  me,"  said  George  the  Second 
when  Pitt  sought  to  save  Byng  by  appealing  to  the  sentiment  of  Parlia- 
ment, "  to  look  for  the  voice  of  my  people  in  other  places  than  within 
the  House  of  Commons.''  It  was  this  unrepresented  class  which  had 
forced  him  into  power.  During  his  struggle  with  Newcastle  the  greater 
towns  backed  him  with  the  gift  of  their  freedom  and  addresses  of  con- 
fidence. "  For  weeks,"  laughs  Horace  Walpole,  "  it  rained  gold  boxes." 
London  stood  by  him  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  and  the 
wealthiest  of  English  merchants,  Alderman  Beckford,  was  proud  to 
figure  as  his  political  lieutenant.  The  temper  of  Pitt  indeed  harmonized 
admirably  with  the  temper  of  the  commercial  England  which  rallied 
round  him,  with  its  energy,  its  self-confidence,  its  pride,  its  patriotism, 
iti  honesty,  its  moral  earnestness.  The  merchant  and  the  trader  were 
drawn  by  a  natural  attraction  to  the  one  statesman  of  their  time  whose 
aims  were  unselfish,  whose  hands  were  clean,  whose  life  was  pure  and 
fiill  of  tender  affection  for  wife  and  child.  But  there  was  a  far  deeper 
ground  for  their  enthusiastic  reverence  and  for  the  reverence  which  his 
country  has  borne  Pitt  ever  since.  He  loved  England  with  an  intense 
and  personal  love.  He  believed  in  her  power,  her  glory,  her  public 
virtue,  till  England  learned  to  believe  in  herself  Her  triumphs  were 
his  triumphs,  her  defeats  his  defeats.  Her  dangers  lifted  him  high 
above  all  thought  of  self  or  party-spirit.  **  Be  one  people,"  he  cried  to 
the  factions  who  rose  to  bring  about  his  fall:  "  forget  everything  but  the 
public  !  I  set  you  the  example  ! "  His  glowing  patriotism  was  the 
real  spell  by  which  he  held  England.  But  even  the  faults  which 
chequered  his  character  told  for  him  with  the  middle  classes.  The 
Whig  statesmen  who  preceded  him  had  been  men  whose  pride  ex- 
pressed itself  in  a  marked  simplicity  and  absence  of  pretence.  Pitt 
was  essentially  an  actor,  dramatic  in  the  cabinet,  in  the  House, 
in  his  very  office.  He  transacted  business  with  his  clerks  in  full 
dress.  His  letters  to  his  family,  genuine  as  his  love  for  them  was, 
are  stilted  and  unnatural  in  tone.  It  was  easy  for  the  wits  of  his 
day  to  jest  at  his  affectation,  his  pompous  gait,  the  dramatic  appear- 
ance which  he  made  on  great  debates  with  his  limbs  swathed  in  flannel 
and  his  crutch  by  his  side.  Early  in  life  Walpole  sneered  at  him  for 
bringing  into  the  House  of  Commons  "  the  gestures  and  emotions  of 
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the  stag&"  But  the  classes  to  whom  Pin  appealed  were  classes  not 
easily  offended  by  fault:  of  lasie,  and  saw  noihing  to  laugh  at  in  the 
statesman  who  was  borne  into  Ihc  lobby  amidst  the  tortures  of  the 
gout,  or  carried  inlo  the  House  of  Lords  to  breathe  his  last  in  a  proiesi 
against  national  dishonour. 

Above  all  Pitt  wielded  the  strength  of  a  resistless  eloquence.  The 
power  of  pt)litical  speech  had  been  revealed  in  the  stormy  debates  (rf 
th^  Long  Parliament,  but  It  was  cramped  in  its  utterance  by  the  legai 
and  theological  pedantry  of  the  lime.  Pedantry  was  flung  off  by  the 
age  nf  the  Revolution,  but  in  the  elo(iuence  of  Somers  and  his  rivals 
we  see  ability  rather  than  genius,  knowledge,  clearness  of  expression, 
precision  of  thought,  the  lucidity  of  the  pleader  or  the  man  of  business, 
rather  than  the  passion  of  the  orator.  Of  this  clearness  of  statement 
Pitt  had  little  or  none.  He  was  no  ready  debater  hke  Walpole,  no 
speaker  of  set  speeches  like  Chesterfield.  HiTsat  speeches  were  always 
his  worst,  for  in  these  his  wnnt  of  taste,  his  love  of  effect,  bis  trite 
quotations  and  extravagant  metaphors  came  at  L>nce  to  the  fraDI. 
That  with  defects  like  these  he  stood  far  above  every  orator  of  his  tinie 
was  due  above  all  to  his  profound  conviction,  to  the  earnestness  and 
sincerity  with  which  he  spoke.  "  1  must  sit  still,"  he  whispered  once 
to  a  friend,  "  for  when  once  1  am  up  everything  that  is  In  my  mind 
comes  out"  Itut  the  reality  of  his  eloifuencc  was  transfigured  by  a 
large  and  poetic  imagination,  and  by  a  glow  of  passion  which  not  onl]r 
raised  him  high  above  the  men  of  his  own  day  but  set  him  in  the  front 
rank  among  the  orators  of  I  he  world.  The  cool  reasoning,  the  wil,tbe 
common  s«nse  of  his  age  made  way  fora  splendid  audacity,  a  sympathy 
with  popular  emotion,  a  sustained  grandeur,  a  lofty  vehemence,  a 
command  over  the  whole  rang-c  of  human  feeling.  He  passed  without 
an  effort  from  the  most  solemn  appeal  to  the  gayest  raillery,  from  the 
keenest  sarcasm  to  the  tenderest  pathos.  Every  word  was  driven 
home  b;^  the  grand  self- consciousness  of  the  speaker.  He  spokealways 
as  one  having  aiithority.  He  was  in  fact  the  first  English  orator  whose 
words  were  a  p<)wer,  a  power  not  over  Parliament  only  but  over  the 
nation  at  large.  Parliamentary  reporting  was  as  yet  unknown,  and  h 
was  only  in  detached  phrases  and  half-remembcred  outbursts  that  the 
voice  of  Pill  reached  beyond  the  walls  of  Sl  Stephen's.  But  it  was 
especially  in  these  sudden  outbursts  of  Inspiration,  in  these  brief 
|)asstonate  appeals,  that  the  power  of  his  eloquence  lay.  The  few  ^ 
broken  words  we  have  of  hitn  stir  the  same  thrill  in  men  of  our 
which  they  stirred  in  the  men  of  his  own.  But  passionate  as 
Pitt's  eloquence,  it  was  the  eloquence  of  a  statesman,  not  i 
rhetorician.  Time  has  approved  almost  all  his  greater  struggles 
defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  against  arbitrary  imprisonment 
under  "general  warrants,"  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  against  Lord 
Mansfield,  of  the  rights  of  constituencies  against  the  House  of  C 
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mons,  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  America  against  England  itself. 
His  foreign  policy  was  directed  to  the  preservation  of  Prussia,  and 
Prussia  has  vindicated  his  foresight  by  the  creation  of  Germany. 
We  have  adopted  his  plans  for  the  direct  government  of  India  by 
the  Crown,  which  when  he  proposed  them  were  regarded  as  insane. 
Pitt  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  liberal  character  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  was  the  first  to  sound  the  note  of  Parliamentary  reform. 
One  of  his  earliest  measures  shows  the  generosity  and  originality  of 
his  mind.  He  quieted  Scotland  by  employing  its  Jacobites  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  and  by  raising  Highland  regiments  among 
its  dans.  The  selection  of  Wolfe  and  Amherst  as  generals  showed 
his  contempt  for  precedent  and  his  inborn  knowledge  of  men. 

But  it  was  fortune  rather  than  his  genius  which  showered  on  Pitt 
the  triumphs  which  signalized  the  opening  of  his  ministry.  In  the 
East  the  daring  of  a  merchant's  clerk  made  a  company  of  English 
traders  the  sovereigns  of  Bengal,  and  opened  that  wondrous  career  of 
conquest  which  has  added  the  Indian  peninsula,  from  Ceylon  to 
the  Himalayas,  to  the  dominion  of  the  British  crown.  Recalled  by 
broken  health  to  England,  Clive  returned  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  to  win  for  England  a  greater  prize  than  that 
which  his  victories  had  won  for  it  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Camatic 
He  had  been  only  a  few  months  at  Madras  when  a  crime  whose 
horror  still  lingers  in  English  memories  called  him  to  Bengal.  Bengal, 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  was  the  richest  and  most  fertile  of  all  the 
provinces  of  India.  Its  rice,  its  sugar,  its  silk,  and  the  produce  of 
its  looms,  were  famous  in  European  markets.  Its  viceroys,  like  their 
fellow  lieutenants,  had  become  practically  independent  of  the  Emperor, 
and  had  added  to  Bengal  the  provinces  of  Orissa  and  Behar.  Surajah 
Dowlah,  the  master  of  this  vast  domain,  had  long  been  jealous  of 
the  enterprise  and  wealth  of  the  English  traders  ;  and,  roused  at  this 
moment  by  the  instigation  of  the  French,  he  appeared  before  Fort 
William,  seized  its  settlers,  and  thrust  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  into 
a  snudl  prison  called  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  The  heat  of  an 
Indian  summer  did  its  work  of  death.  The  wretched  prisoners  trampled 
each  other  under  foot  in  the  madness  of  thirst,  and  in  the  morning 
only  twenty-three  remained  alive.  Clive  sailed  at  the  news  with  a 
thousand  Englishmen  and  two  thousand  sepoys  to  wreak  vengeance 
for  the  crime.  He  was  no  longer  the  boy-soldier  of  Arcot ;  and  the 
tact  and  skill  with  which  he  met  Surajah  Dowlah  in  the  negotiations 
by  which  the  Viceroy  strove  to  avert  a  conflict  were  sullied  by  the 
Oriental  falsehood  and  treachery  to  which  he  stooped.  But  his  courage 
remained  unbroken.  When  the  two  armies  faced  each  other  on  the 
plain  of  Plassey  the  odds  were  so  great  that  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
battle  a  council  of  war  counselled  retreat  Clive  withdrew  to  a  grove 
hard  by,  and  after  an  hour's  lonely  musing  gave  the  word  to  fight. 
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CouraRC,  in  facl,  was  all  that  was  needed.  The  fifty  thousand  fool 
and  fourteen  thousand  horse  who  were  seen  covering  the  plain  nl  day- 
break on  the  23rd  of  June,  1757,  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  English  gims,  and  broke  in  headlong  rout  before  ihc  English 
charge.  The  death  of  Surajah  Dowlah  enabled  the  Comp^iny  to  place 
n  Ihe  throne  of  Bengal  ;  but  his  rule  soon 
With  the  victory  of  Plassey  began  in  fact 
n  the  East. 

s  the  year  of  a  victory  hardly  less  important 
s  little  indeed  In  the  military  expeditions  which 
marked  the  opening  of  I'itl's  ministry  to  justify  the  trust  of  his  country; 
for  money  and  blood  were  lavished  on  buccaneering  descents  upon  the 
French  coasts  which  did  small  damage  to  the  enemy.  But  incidents 
such  as  these  had  httle  weight  in  the  minister's  general  policy.  His 
greatness  hes  in  the  fact  that  he  recc^iied  the  genitis  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  resolved  to  give  him  an  energetic  support  On  his 
entry  Into  office  he  refused  to  ratify  t''e  Convention  of  Closter-Seien. 
which  had  reduced  Frederick  to  despair  by  throwing  open  his  realm 
to  a  French  advance ;  protected  his  flank  by  gathering  an  En^ish 
and  Hanoverian  force  on  ihe  Elbe,  and  on  the  counsel  of  the  Prussian 
King  placed  the  best  of  his  generals,  the  Prince  of  Brunswick,  al  its 
head;  while  subsidy  after  subsidy  were  poured  into  Frederick's  ex- 
hausted treasury.  Pitt's  trust  was  met  by  the  most  brilliant  display  of 
military  genitis  which  the  modem  world  had  as  yet  witnessed.  Two 
months  after  his  repulse  at  Kolin,  Frederick  flung  himself  on  a  Frendi 
army  which  had  advanceil  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  annihilated 
it  in  the  victory  of  Rossbach,  Before  another  month  had  passed  he 
'  hurried  from  the  Saale  to  the  Oder,  and  by  a  yet  more  signal  victory 
at  Leuthen  cleared  Silesia  of  the  Austrians.  The  victory  of  Rossbach 
was  destined  to  change  the  fortunes  of  the  world  by  bringing  about 
the  unity  of  Germany ;  its  immediate  effect  was  to  force  the  French 
army  on  the  Elbe  to  fall  back  on  the  Rhine.  HKre  Ferdinand  nf 
Bninswick,  reinforced  with  twenty  thousand  English  soldiers,  held 
them  at  bay  during  the  summer,  while  Frederick,  foiled  in  an  attack 
on  Moravia,  drove  the  Russians  back  on  Poland  In  the  battle  of  Zom- 
dorf.  His  defeat  however  by  Ihe  Austrian  General  Daun  at  Hoch- 
kirch  proved  the  first  of  a  series  of  terrible  misfortunes  ;  and  the  year 
1759  marks  the  lowest  point  of  his  fortunes.  A  fresh  advance  of  the 
Russian  army  forced  the  King  to  attack  ll  at  Kunersdorf  in  August, and 
Frederick's  repulsecnded  in  thcutterrout  of  hisarmy.  For  the  moment 
all  seemed  lost,  for  even  Berlin  lay  open  to  the  conqueror.  A  few 
days  later  the  surrender  of  Dresden  gave  Saxony  to  the  Austrians  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  an  attempt  upon  them  at  Ptaiien  was 
foiled  with  terrible  loss.  Eat  every  disaster  was  retrieved  by  the 
indomitable  courage  and  tenacity  of  the  King,  and  winter  found  him 
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as  before  master  of  Silesia  and  of  all  Saxony  save  the  ground  which 
Daun's  camp  covered.  The  year  which  marked  the  lowest  point  of 
Frederick's  fortunes  was  the  year  of  Pitt's  greatest  triumphs,  the  year 
of  Minden  and  Quiberon  and  Quebec.  France  aimed  both  at  a 
descent  upon  England  and  at  the  conquest  of  Hanover,  and  gathered 
a  naval  armament  at  Brest,  while  fifty  thousand  men  under  Contades 
and  Broglie  united  on  the  Weser.  Ferdinand  with  less  than  forty 
tHousand  met  them  on  the  field  of  Minden.  The  French  marched 
along  the  Weser  to  the  attack,  with  their  flanks  protected  by  that  river 
and  a  brook  which  ran  into  it,  and  with  their  cavalry,  ten  thousand 
strong,  massed  in  the  centre.  The  six  English  regiments  in  Ferdi- 
nand's army  fronted  the  French  horse,  and,  mistaking  their  general's 
order,  marched  at  once  upon  them  in  line,  regardless  of  the  batteries 
on  their  flank,  and  rolled  back  charge  after  charge  with  volleys  of 
musketry.  In  an  hour  the  French  centre  was  utterly  broken.  "  I  have 
seen,"  said  Contades,  "  what  I  never  thought  to  be  possible — a  single 
line  of  infantry  break  through  three  lines  of  cavalry,  ranked  in  order 
of  battle,  and  tumble  them  to  ruin  ! "  Nothing  but  the  refusal  of  Lord 
Geoige  SackviUe  to  complete  the  victor)'  by  a  charge  of  the  horse  which 
he  headed  saved  the  French  from  utter  rout.  As  it  was,  their  army 
again  fell  back  broken  on  Frankfort  and  the  Rhine.  The  project 
of  an  invasion  of  England  met  with  like  success.  Eighteen  thou- 
sand men  lay  ready  to  embark  on  board  the  French  fleet,  when 
Admiral  Uawke  came  in  sight  of  it  at  the  mouth  of  Quil^eron  Bay. 
The  sea  was  rolling  high,  and  the  coast  where  the  French  ships  lay 
was  so  dangerous  from  its  shoals  and  granite  reefs  that  the  pilot 
remonstrated  with  the  English  admiral  against  his  project  of  attack. 
•^You  have  done  your  duty  in  this  remonstrance,"  Hawke  coolly 
replied  ;  "now  lay  me  alongside  the  French  admiral."  Two  English 
ships  were  lost  on  the  shoals,  but  the  French  fleet  was  ruined  and 
the  disgrace  of  Byng's  retreat  wiped  away. 

It  was  not  in  the  Old  World  only  that  the  year  of  Minden  and 
Quiberon  brought  glory  to  the  arms  of  England.  In  Europe,  Pitt  had 
wisely  limited  his  efforts  to  the  support  of  Prussia,  but  across  the 
Atlantic  the  field  was  wholly  his  own,  and  he  had  no  sooner  entered 
office  than  the  desultory  raids,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  only  re- 
sistance to  French  aggression,  were  superseded  by  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive plan  of  attack.  The  sympathies  of  the  colonies  were  won 
by  an  order  which  gave  their  provincial  officers  equal  rank  with  the 
royal  officers  in  the  field.  They  raised  at  Pitt's  call  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  taxed  themselves  heavily  for  their  support.  Three  expedi- 
tions were  simultaneously  directed  against  the  French  line — one  to  the 
Ohio  valley,  one  against  Ticonderoga  on  Lake  Champlain,  while  a 
third  under  General  Amherst  and  Admiral  Boscawen  sailed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St   Lawrence.      The  last  was  brilliantly  successful. 
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LoaUbuig,  though  defended  by  a  garrison  of  five  ihousand  men,  was 
taken  with  the  fleet  in  its  harbour,  and  the  whole  province  of  Cape 
Breton  reduced.  The  American  militia  supported  the  British  troops 
in  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  forts  ;  and  though  Montcalm,  with 
a  far  inferior  force,  was  able  to  repulse  General  Abercromby  fnxn 
Ticondcroga,  a  force  from  Philadelphia  and  Virginia,  guided  and  in- 
spired by  the  courage  of  George  Washington,  made  itself  master  of 
Duquesne.  The  name  of  Pittsburg  which  was  given  to  their  new  con- 
quest still  commemorates  the  enthusiasm  of  the  colonists  (or  the  great 
Minister  who  first  opejied  to  them  the  West.  The  next  year  saw  the 
evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  before  the  advance  (if  Amherst,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Niagara  after  the  defeat  of  an  Indian  force  which  marched 
to  its  relief  The  capture  of  the  three  forts  was  the  close  of  the  French 
elfort  to  bar  the  advance  of  the  colonists  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  place  in  other  than  English  hands  the  destinies  of  North 
America.  Hut  Pitt  had  resolved,  not  merely  to  foil  the  ambition  of 
Montcalm,  but  to  destroy  the  French  rule  in  America  altogether  ;  and 
while  Amherst  was  breakiag  through  the  line  of  forts,  an  enpeditian 
under  General  Wolfe  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  and  anchored  below 
Quebec,  Wolfe  had  already  fought  at  Dcllingen,  Fonlcnoy,  and 
LalTeld!,  and  had  played  the  first  part  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg. 
Pitt  had  discerned  the  genius  and  heroism  which  lay  hidden  beneath 
the  awkward  manner  and  the  occasional  gasconade  of  the  young  soldier 
of  thirty-three  whom  he  chose  for  the  crowning  exploit  uf  the  war,  but 
for  a  while  his  sagacity  seemed  to  have  failed.  No  etTorts  could  draw 
Montcalm  from  the  long  line  of  inaccessible  cliffs  which  at  this  point 
borders  the  river,  and  for  six  weeks  Wolfe  saw  his  men  wasting  away  in 
inactivity  while  he  himself  iny  prostrate  with  sickness  and  despair.  At 
last  his  resolution  was  fijted,  and  in  a  long  line  of  boats  the  army 
diopped  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  a  point  at  the  base  of  the  Heights 
of  Abraham,  where  a  narrow  path  had  been  discovered  to  the  summiL 
Not  A  voice  broke  the  silence  of  the  night  save  the  voice  of  Wolfe 
himself,  as  he  quietly  repeated  the  stanias  of  Gray's  "  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard,"  remarking  as  he  closed.  "  I  had  rather  be  the 
author  of  that  poem  than  lake  Quebec,"  But  his  nature  was  as  brave 
as  it  was  tender  ;  he  was  the  first  to  leap  on  shore  and  to  scale  the 
narrow  path  where  no  two  men  could  go  abreast.  His  men  followed, 
pulling  themselves  to  the  top  by  the  help  of  bushes  and  the  crags,  and 
iit  daybreak  on  tlie  I3th  of  September  the  whole  army  stooil  in  orderly 
formation  before  Quebec.  Montcalm  hastened  to  attack,  thougb  his 
force,  composed  chiefly  of  raw  militia,  was  far  inferior  in  discipline  to 
the  English  ;  his  onset  however  was  met  by  a  steady  fire,  and  at  the 
lirst  English  advance  his  men  gave  way.  Wolfe  headed  a  cliArge 
which  broke  the  French  line,  but  a  ball  pierced  his  breast  in  the 
moment  of  victory.     "  They  nm,"  cried  an  officer  who  held  the 
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man  in  his  arms — "  I  protest  they  nm."  Wolfe  rallied  to  ask  who 
they  were  that  ran,  and  was  told  "The  French."  "Then,"  he  mur- 
mured, "  I  die  happy  ! "  The  fall  of  Montcalm  in  the  moment  of  his 
defeat  completed  the  victory  ;  and  the  submission  of  Canada,  on  the 
capture  of  Montreal  by  Amherst  in  1760,  put  an  end  to  the  dream  of 
a  French  empire  in  America. 


Section  II.— The  Independence  of  An&erica.    1761—1782. 

[AMtkarHies, — The  two  sides  of  the  American  quarrel  have  been  told  with  the 
same  purpose  of  fairness  and  truthfulness,  though  with  a  very  different  bias,  by 
Lord  Stanhope  ("  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht "),  and  Mr. 
Bancroft  ("  History  of  the  United  States  ").  The  latter  is  by  far  the  more  de- 
tailed and  picturesque,  the  former  perhaps  the  cooler  and  more  impartial  of  the 
two  narratives.  For  England  see  Mr.  Massey's  "  History  of  England  from  the 
Accession  of  George  the  Third  ; "  Walpole's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Early  Reign  of 
George  the  Third  ; "  the  Rockingham  Memoirs  ;  the  Grenville  Papers  ;  the 
Bedford  Correspondence ;  the  correspondence  of  George  the  Third  with  Lord 
North ;  the  Letters  of  Junius  ;  and  Lord  Russell's  •*  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  C.  J«  Fo'^-"  Burke^s  speeches  and  pamphlets  during  this  period,  above  all 
his  "Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  Present  Discontents,"  are  indispensable 
for  any  real  knowledge  of  it.  The  Constitutional  History  of  Sir  Erskine  May 
all  but  compensates  us,  in  its  fulness  and  impartiality,  for  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Hallam's  comments.]  [Mr.  Lecky's  *'  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century"  has  been  published  since  this  book  was  written. — Eii.\ 

Never  had  England  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  history  of  mankind 
as  in  the  year  I759.  ^^  ^^^  ^  X^^r  ^^  triumphs  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world.  In  September  came  the  news  of  Minden,  and  of  a  victory  off 
Lagos.  In  October  came  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Quebec.  November 
brought  word  of  the  French  defeat  at  Quiberon.  "  We  are  forced  to 
ask  every  morning  what  victory  there  is,"  laughed  Horace  Walpole, 
''  for  fear  of  missing  one."  But  it  was  not  so  much  in  the  number  as 
in  the  importance  of  its  triumphs  that  the  Seven  Years'  War  stood  and 
remains  still  without  a  rival  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  three 
of  its  many  victories  determined  for  ages  to  come  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind. With  that  of  Rossbach  began  the  re-creation  of  Germany,  the 
revival  of  its  political  and  intellectual  life,  the  long  process  of  its  union 
under  the  leadership  of  Prussia  and  Prussia's  kings.  With  that  of 
Plassey  the  influence  of  Europe  told  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of 
Alexander  on  the  nations  of  the  East.  The  world,  in  Burke's  gorgeous 
phrase,  "  saw  one  of  the  races  of  the  north-west  cast  into  the  heart  of 
Asia  new  manners,  new  doctrines,  new  institutions."  With  the  triumph 
<rf  Wolfe  on  the  heights  of  Abraham  began  the  history-  of  the  United 
States.  By  removing  an  enemy  whose  dread  had  knit  the  colonists  to 
the  mother  country,  and  by  breaking  through  the  line  with  which  France 
had  barred  them  from  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  Pitt  laid  the  founda- 
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tion  of  the  great  republic  of  the  west.  Nor  were  these  triumph: 
momenlous  to  Britain.  The  Seven  Years'  War  is  a  tuming-poiot  ii 
our  nationa!  history,  as  it  is  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the 
Till  now  the  relative  weight  of  the  European  stales  had  been 
from  their  possesslims  within  Europe  itself.  But  from  the  close 
war  il  mattered  little  whether  England  counted  for  less 
the  rations  around  her.  She  was  no  longer  a  mere  Eurofiean  power, 
no  longer  a  mere  rival  of  Germany  or  Russia  or  France,  M  istress  ot 
Northern  America,  the  future  mistress  of  India,  claiming  as  ber  own 
the  empire  of  the  seas,  Britain  sudilenly  towered  high  above  the 
whose  position  in  a  single  continent  doomed  them  to  comparative 
significanceinlheafierhistory  of  the  world.  The  war  indeed  was  hi 
ended  when  a  consciousness  of  the  destinies  that  lay  before  the  Ei 
people  showed  itself  in  the  restlessness  with  which  < 
trated  into  far-off  seas.  The  Atlantic  was  dwindling  into  a  mere  strait 
within  the  British  Empire  ;  but  beyond  it  to  the  westward  lay  a  reach 
of  waters  where  the  British  flag  was  almost  unknown.  In  the  year 
which  followed  the  Peace  of  Paris  two  English  ships  were  sent  on 
a  cruise  of  discovery  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  three  years  later 
Captain  Wallis  reached  the  coral  reefs  of  Tahiti ;  and  in  1768  Captain 
Cook  traversed  the  Pacitic  from  end  to  end,  and  wherever  he  touched, 
in  New  Zealand,  in  Australia,  he  claimed  the  soil  for  the  English 
Crown,  and  opened  a  new  world  for  the  expansion  of  the  English 
race.  Statesmen  and  people  alike  felt  the  change  in  their  country's 
attitude.  In  the  words  of  Burke,  the  Parliament  of  Britain  claimed 
"  an  imperial  character  in  which  as  from  the  throne  of  heaven  she 
superintends  all  the  several  inferior  legislatures,  and  guides  and  con- 
trols them  all,  without  annihilating  any."  Its  people,  steeped  in  the 
commercial  ideas  of  the  time,  saw  in  the  growth  of  their  vast 
sions.ihemonopolyof  whose  trade  was  reserved  loihemoiheri 
a  source  of  boundless  wealth.  The  trade  with  America  alone 
1773  nearly  equal  lo  what  England  carried  on  with  the  whole  world' 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  To  guard  and  preserve  so  vast  afii 
lucrative  a  dominion  became  from  this  moment  not  only  ihi 
British  statesmen  but  the  resolve  of  the  British  people. 

From  the  time  when  the  Puritan  emigration  added  the  four  New 
England  States,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  to  those  of  Marj'land  and  Virginia  the  progress  of 
F.nglish  colonies  in  North  America  had  been  slow,  but 
ceasecL  Settlers  still  came,  though  in  smaller  numbers,  and  two  tn 
colonies  south  of  Virginia  received  from  Charles  the  Second  their  name 
of  the  Carolinas.  The  war  with  Holland  transferred  lo  British  rule  a 
district  claimed  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Hudson  to  the  inner  Lakes ;  and 
this  country,  which  was  granted  by  Charles  to  his  brother,  leceived 
ftom  him  the  name  of  New  York.     Portions  were  soon  broken  off 
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its  vast  territory  to  form  the  colonies  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  In 
1682  a  train  of  Quakers  followed  William  Penn  across  the  Delaware 
into  the  heart  of  the  primaeval  forest,  and  became  a  colony  which 
recalled  its  founder  and  the  woodlands  among  which  he  planted  it  in 
its  name  of  Pennsylvania.  A  long  interval  elapsed  before  a  new  settle- 
menty  which  received  its  title  of  Georgia  from  the  reigning  sovereign, 
George  the  Second,  was  established  by  General  Oglethorpe  on  the 
Savannah  as  a  refuge  for  English  debtors  and  for  the  persecuted  Pro- 
testants of  Germany.  Slow  as  this  progress  seemed,  the  colonies  were 
really  growing  fast  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  Their  whole  population 
amounted  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  about  1,200,000 
whites  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  negroes  ;  nearly  a  fourth  ojf  that  of 
the  mother  country.  The  wealth  of  the  colonists  was  growing  even 
faster  than  their  numbers.  As  yet  the  southern  colonies  were  the  more 
productive.  Virginia  boasted  of  its  tobacco  plantations,  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas  of  their  maize  and  rice  and  indigo  crops,  while  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  with  the  colonies  of  New  England,  were  restricted 
to  their  whale  and  cod  fisheries,  their  com  harvests  and  their  timber 
trade.  The  distinction  itideed  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
colonies  was  more  than  an  industrial  one.  In  the  Southern  States  the 
prevalence  of  slavery  produced  an  aristocratic  spirit  and  favoured  the 
creation  of  large  estates  ;  even  the  system  of  entails  had  been  intro- 
duced among  the  wealthy  planters  of  Virginia,  where  many  of  the 
older  English  families  found  representatives  in  houses  such  as  those 
of  Fairfax  and  Washington.  Throughout  New  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  characteristics  of  the  Puritans,  their  piety,  their  intolerance, 
their  simplicity  of  life,  their  love  of  equality  and  tendency  to  democratic 
institutions,  remained  unchanged.  In  education  and  political  activity 
New  England  stood  far  ahead  of  its  fellow  colonies,  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Puritans  had  been  followed  at  once  by  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  local  schools  which  is  still  the  glory  of  America.  "  Every 
township,"  it  was  enacted,  *'  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the 
number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  appoint  one  to  teach  all  children  to 
write  and  read  ;  and  when  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of 
a  hundred  families,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school." 

Great  however  as  these  differences  were,  and  great  as  was  to  be 
their  influence  on  American  history,  they  were  little  felt  as  yet.  In 
the  main  features  of  their  outer  organization  the  whole  of  the  colonies 
.  stood  fairly  at  one.  In  religious  and  in  civil  matters  alike  all  of  them 
contrasted  sharply  with  the  England  at  home.  Religious  tolerance  had 
been  brought  about  by  a  medley  of  religious  faiths  such  as  the  world 
had  never  seen  before.  New  England  was  still  a  Puritan  stronghold. 
In  all  the  Southern  colonies  the  Episcopal  Church  was  established  by 
law,  and  the  bulk  of  the  settlers  clung  to  it ;  but  Roman  Catholics  formed 
a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Maryland.     Pennsylvania  was  a  State 
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of  Quakers.  Presbyterians  and  Ilaplisis  had  fled  from  tests  and  p 
secDiions  to  colonize  New  Jersey.  Lutherans  and  Moraxians  fi 
Gennany  abounded  among  the  settlers  of  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
such  a  chaosofcreeds  religious  persecution  became  impossible.  There 
was  the  same  outer  diversity  and  the  same  real  unity  in  the  political 
tendency  and  organiration  of  the  Slates.  Whether  the  spirit  of  the 
colony  was  democratic,  moderate,  or  oligarchical,  its  form  of  govern- 
ment was  pretty  much  the  same.  The  original  rights  of  the  proprietor, 
the  projector  and  grantee  of  the  earliest  settlement,  had  in  all  cases, 
save  in  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  cither  ceased  to  exist  or 
fallen  into  destietitde.  The  government  of  each  colony  lay  in  a  House 
of  Assembly  elected  by  the  people  at  large,  with  a  Council  sometimes 
elected,  sometimes  nominated  by  the  (rtvemor,  and  a  Govemoreither 
elected,  or  appointed  by  the  Crown.  With  the  appointment  of  these 
Governors  all  administrative  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Govem- 
menl  at  home  practically  ended.  The  colonies  were  left  by  a  happy 
neglect  to  themselves.  It  was  wittily  said  at  a  later  day  that  "  Mr. 
Grenville  lost  America  because  he  read  the  American  despatches,  which 
none  of  his  predecessors  ever  did."  There  was  little  room  indeed  for 
any  interference  within  the  limits  of  the  colonics.  Their  privileges 
were  secured  by  royal  charters.  Their  Assemblies  alone  exercised  the 
right  of  internal  taxation,  and  they  exercised  it  sparingly,  Walpole:, 
like  Pitt  afterwards,  set  roughly  aside  the  project  for  an  American 
excise.  "  I  have  Old  England  set  against  me,"  he  said,  "  by  this 
measure,  and  do  you  think  I  will  have  New  Engbnd  too  P "  Even  in 
matters  of  trade  ihe  fiipremacy  of  the  mother  country  was  fei  from 
being  a  galling  one.  There  vi'Cre  some  small  import  duties,  but  ihey 
were  evaded  by  a  wcll-undcrsiood  system  of  smuggling.  The  re- 
striction of  trade  with  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  was  more  than 
compensated  by  the  commercial  privileges  which  the  Americans  eit- 
joyed  as  British  subjects.  As  yet,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  to 
break  the  good  will  which  lhe  colonists  fell  towards  the  mother 
country,  while  the  danger  of  French  aggression  drew  them  closely  to 
it.  But  strong  as  the  attachment  of  the  Americans  to  Britain  seeined 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  keen  lookers  on  saw  in  the  very  cora- 
plctcness  of  Pitt's  triumph  a  danger  to  their  future  union.  The 
presence  of  the  French  in  Canada,  their  designs  in  the  west,  had 
thrown  America  for  protection  on  lhe  mother-country.  Hut  with  lite 
conquest  of  Canada  all  need  of  this  protection  was  removed.  The 
attitude  of  England  towards  its  distant  dependency  became  one  of 
mere  possession  :  and  ditferences  of  temper,  which  had  till  now  beOKl 
thrown  into  the  background  by  the  higher  need  for  u 
into  a  new  prominence.  If  questions  of  trade  and  taxation  awDlqg 
murmurings  and  disputes,  behind  these  grievances  lay  an  i 
dread   at   the   democratic   form   which   the  government   and  s 
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ai  the  colonies  had  taken,  and  at  the  *'  levelling  principles "  which 
prevailed. 

To  check  this  republican  spirit,to  crush  all  dreams  of  severance,  and  to 
strengthen  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire  was  one  of  the  chief  aims  of 
the  young  sovereign  who  mounted  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  g^nd- 
fiather  in  176a  For  the  first  and  last  time  since  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  England  saw  a  King  who  was  resolved  to  play  a  part 
in  English  politics  ;  and  the  part  which  George  the  Third  succeeded 
in  playing  was  undoubtedly  a  memorable  one.  In  ten  years  he  reduced 
government  to  a  shadow,  and  turned  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects  at  home 
into  disaffection.  In  twenty  he  had  forced  the  American  colonies  into 
revolt  and  independence,  and  brought  England  to  what  then  seemed 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Work  such  as  this  has  sometimes  been  done  by 
very  great  men,  and  often  by  very  wicked  and  profligate  men  ;  but 
George  was  neither  profligate  nor  great.  He  had  a  smaller  mind  than 
any  English  king  before  him  save  James  the  Second.  He  was 
wretchedly  educated,  and  his  natural  powers  were  of  the  meanest  sort. 
Nor  had  he  the  capacity  for  using  greater  minds  than  his  own  by 
which  some  sovereigns  have  concealed  their  natural  littleness.  On 
the  contrary,  his  only  feeling  towards  great  men  was  one  of  jealousy 
and  hate.  He  longed  for  the  time  when  ** decrepitude  or  death" 
might  put  an  end  to  Pitt ;  and  even  when  death  had  freed  him  from 
''this  trumpet  of  sedition,"  he  denounced  the  proposal  for  a  public 
monument  to  the  great  statesman  as  "  an  offensive  measure  to  me  per- 
sonally." But  dull  and  petty  as  his  temper  was,  he  was  clear  as  to  his 
purpose  and  obstinate  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  And  his  purpose  was  to 
rule.  "  George,"  his  mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  had  continually 
repeated  to  him  in  youth,  "George,  be  king."  He  called  himself 
always  "  a  Whig  of  the  Revolution,"  and  he  had  no  wish  to  undo  the 
work  which  he  believed  the  Revolution  to  have  done.  But  he  looked 
on  the  subjection  of  his  two  predecessors  to  the  will  of  their  ministers 
as  no  real  part  of  the  work  of  the  Revolution,  but  as  a  usurpation  of 
that  authority  which  the  Revolution  had  left  to  the  crown.  And  to 
this  usurpation  he  was  determined  not  to  submit.  His  resolve  was  to 
govern,  not  to  govern  against  law,  but  simply  to  govern,  to  be  freed 
from  the  dictation  of  parties  and  ministers,  and  to  be  in  effect  the  first 
Minister  of  the  State.  How  utterly  incompatible  such  a  dream  was 
with  the  Parliamentary  constitution  of  the  country  as  it  had  received 
its  final  form  from  Sunderland  it  is  easy  to  see  ;  but  George  was  re- 
solved to  carry  out  his  dream.  And  in  carrying  it  out  he  was  aided  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  spell  of  Jacobitism  was  broken  by 
the  defeat  of  Charles  Edward,  and  the  later  degradation  of  his  life  wore 
finally  away  the  thin  coating  of  disloyalty  which  clung  to  the  clergy 
and  the  squires.  They  were  ready  again  to  take  part  in  politics,  and 
in  the  accession  of  a  king  who,  unlike  his  two  predecessors,  was  no 
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stranger  but  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  bom  in  England  and 
English,  they  found  the  opportunity  Ihcy  desired.     From  the  openii 
of  the  reign  Tories  gradually  appeared  ^ain  at  court.      ]i 
slowly  indeed  that  the  party   as  a  whole  swung   round  to 
support  of  the  Government ;    but  their  action  told  at  one 
complexion  of  English  politics.     Their  withdrawal  from  public  afTaJi 
had  left  them  untouched  by  the  progress  of  political  ideas  since  the 
Revolution  of  i6S8,  and  when  they  returned  to  political  life  it  was 
to  invest  the  new  sovereign  with  all  the  reverence  which  they  had 
bestowed  on  the  Stuarts.     A   "King's  party"  was  thus  ready  made 
(u  his  hand;   but  George  wo-s  able  to  strengthen   it  by  a  vigorous 
exertion  of  the  power  and  influence  which  was  still  left  to  the  Crown. 
All  promotion  in  the  Church,  all  advancement  in  the  army,  a  great 
number  of  places  in  the  civil   administration   and  about  the  courty.] 
were  still  at  the  King's  disposal.     If  this  vast  mass  of  patrons 
had  been  practically  usurped  by  the  ministers  of  his  predi 
it  was  resumed  and  iimity  held  by  George  the  Third  ;  and  the  chfc> 
racter  of  the  House  of  Commons  made  patronage,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  powerful  engine  in  its  mann.gemcnt.     George  had  one  of  Walpule's 
weapons  in  his  hands,  and  he  used  it  with  unscrupulous  ener^  U* 
break  up  the  party  which  Walpote  had  held  so  long  together.     He. 
saw  that  the  Whigs  were  divided  among  themselves  by  the  factii 
spirit  which  springs  from  a  long  hold  of  office,  and  that  they 
weakened  by  the  rising  contempt  with  which  the  country  at  large 
garded  the  selfishness  and  corruption  of  its  representatives.  More 
thirty  years  before.  Cay  had  set  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day 
the  public  stage  under  the  guise  of  highwaymen  and  pickpockets. 
is  difhcult  to  determine,"  said  the  witty  playwright,  "  whether  the  fine' 
gentlemen  imitate  the  gentlemen  of  the  toad,  or  the  gentlemen  of  the 
road  the  fine  gentlemen."    And  now  that  the  "  fine  gentlemen  "  were 
represented  by  hoary  jobbers  such  as  Newcastle,  the  public  contempt 
was  fiercer  than  ever,  and  men  turned  sickened  from  the  intrigues 
and  corruption  of  parly  to  a  young  sovereign  who  aired  himself  ' 
character  which  Bolingbroke  had  invented,  as  a  Patriot  King. 

Had  Pitt  and  Newcastle  held  together,  supported  as  the  one  wa 
the  commercial  classes,  the  other  by  the  Whig  families  and  the  whi 
machinery  of  Parliamentaiy  management,  George  must  have  struggled 
in  vain.  Hut  the  ministry  was  already  disunited.  The  Whigs,  attached 
to  peace  by  the  traditions  of  Walpole,  dismayed  at  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure, and  haughty  with  the  pride  of  a  ruling  oligarchy,  were  in 
silent  revolt  against  the  war  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Great  Com- 
moner. It  was  against  their  will  that  he  rejected  proposals  of  peace 
from  France  which  would  have  secured  to  England  all  her  conquests 
on  the  terms  of  a  desertion  of  Prussia,  and  that  his  steady  support 
enabled  Frederick  still  to  holdout  against  the  terrible  exhaust  i 
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an  unequal  struggle.  The  campaign  of  1760  indeed  was  one  of  the 
grandest  efforts  of  Frederick's  genius.  Foiled  in  an  attempt  on 
Dresden,  he  again  saved  Silesia  by  a  victory  at  Liegnitz,  and  hurled 
back  an  advance  of  Daun  by  a  victory  at  Torgau  ;  while  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick  held  his  ground  as  of  old  along  the  Weser.  But  even 
victories  drained  Frederick's  strength.  Men  and  money  alike  failed 
him.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  strike  another  great  blow,  and 
the  ring  of  enemies  again  closed  slowly  round  hinL  His  one  remaining 
hope  lay  in  the  firm  support  of  Pitt,  and  triumphant  as  his  policy 
had  been,  Pitt  was  tottering  to  his  fall.  The  envy  and  resentment 
of  his  colleagues  at  his  undisguised  supremacy  found  a  supporter 
in  the  young  King.  The  Earl  of  Bute,  a  mere  Court  favourite, 
with  the  temper  and  abilities  of  a  gentleman  usher,  was  forced  into 
the  Cabinet.  As  he  was  known  to  be  his  master's  mouthpiece,  a 
peace-party  was  at  once  formed ;  but  Pitt  showed  no  signs  of  giving 
way.  In  1761  he  proposed  a  vast  extension  of  the  war.  He  had 
learnt  the  signature  of  a  treaty  which  brought  into  force  the  Family 
Compact  between  the  Courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  and  of  a  special 
convention  which  bound  the  last  to  declare  war  on  England  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Pitt  proposed  to  anticipate  the  blow  by  an  instant 
seizure  of  the  treasure  fleet  which  was  on  its  way  from  the  Indies  to 
Cadiz,  by  occupying  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  by  an  attack  on 
the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  New  World.  But  his  colleagues  shrank 
from  plans  so  vast  and  daring ;  and  Newcastle  was  backed  in  his 
resistance  by  the  bulk  of  the  Whigs.  The  King  openly  supported 
them.  It  was  in  vain  that  Pitt  enforced  his  threat  of  resignation  by 
declaring  himself  responsible  to  "the  people"  ;  and  the  resignation 
of  his  post  in  October  changed  the  face  of  European  affairs. 

"  Pitt  disgraced ! "  wrote  a  French  philosopher,  "  it  is  worth  two 
victories  to  us  ! "  Frederick  on  the  other  hand  was  almost  driven  to 
despair.  But  George  saw  in  the  removal  of  his  powerful  minister  an 
opening  for  the  realization  of  his  long-cherished  plans.  Pitt's  appeal 
had  been  heard  by  the  people  at  large.  When  he  went  to  Guildhall  the 
Londoners  hung  on  his  carriage  wheels,  hugged  his  footmen,  and  even 
kissed  his  horses.  Their  break  with  Pitt  was  in  fact  the  death-blow 
of  the  Whigs.  Newcastle  found  he  had  freed  himself  from  the  great 
statesman  only  to  be  driven  from  office  by  a  series  of  studied  mortifica- 
tions from  his  young  master ;  and  the  more  powerful  of  his  Whig 
colleagues  followed  him  into  retirement.  George  saw  himself  trium- 
phant over  the  two  great  forces  which  had  hampered  the  free  action 
of  the  Crown,  "  the  power  which  arose,"  in  Burke's  words,  "  from 
popularity,  and  the  power  which  arose  from  political  connexion  ; " 
and  the  rise  of  Lord  Bute  to  the  post  of  First  Minister  marked  the 
triumph  of  the  King.  He  took  ofHce  simply  as  an  agent  of  the  King's 
will ;  and  the  King's  will  was  to  end  the  war.     In  the  spring  of  1762 
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Frederick,  who  still  held  liis  ground  stubbornly  against  fate,  was 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  English  subsidies  ; 
it  was  in  fact  only  his  dogged  resolution  and  a  sudden  change  in  (he 
policy  of  Russia,  which  followed  on  the  death  of  his  enemy  the  Ciariiut 
Elizabeth,  that  enabled  him  at  last  to  retire  from  the  struggle  in  ihe 
Treaty  of  Hubcrtsberg  without  the  loss  of  an  inch  of  territory.  George 
and  Lord  Bute  had  already  purchased  peace  at  a  very  difTerent  price. 
With  a  shameless  indilTerence  to  the  national  honour  they  not  only 
deseried  Frederick,  but  they  offered  to  negotiate  a  peace  for  him  on 
the  basis  of  a  cession  of  Silesia  to  Maria  Theresa  and  East  Prussia  to 
the  Ctarina.  The  issue  of  the  strife  with  Spain  saved  England  froB*, 
humiliation  such  as  this.  Pitt's  policy  of  instant  attack  bad  beeB< 
justified  by  a  Spanish  declaration  of  war  three  weeks  after  his  fall  ;' 
and  the  year  1761  saw  triumphs  which  vindicated  his  confidence  in 
the  issue  of  the  new  struggle.  Martinico,  the  strangest  and  wealthiest 
of  the  French  West  Indian  possessions,  was  conquered  at  the  opening 
of  the  year,  and  its  conquest  was  followed  by  those  of  Grenada,  St> 
Lucia,  and  .St.  Vincent.  In  the  summer  the  reduction  of  Havaiut 
brought  with  it  the  gain  of  the  rich  .Spanish  colony  of  Cuba- 
Philippines,  the  wealthiest  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  Pacil 
yielded  to  a  British  fleet.  It  was  these  losses  that  brought  about 
Peace  of  Paris.  So  eager  was  Bute  to  end  the  war  that  he  contented 
himself  in  Europe  with  the  recovery  of  Minorca,  while  he  restored 
Martinico  to  France,  and  Cuba,  and  the  Philippines  to  Spain.  The 
real  gains  of  Britain  were  In  India  and  America.  In  the  first  tbe 
French  abandoned  all  right  to  any  military  settlement.  From 
second  they  wholly  withdrew.  To  England  they  gave  up  Cani 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Louisiana  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  while  thi 
resigned  the  rest  of  that  province  to  Spain,  in  compensation  for  iu 
surrender  of  Florida  to  the  British  Crown. 
The  anxieiy  which  the  young  King  showed  for  peace  abroad  sprang 
I  mainiyfrom  his  belief  that  peaccwas  needful  for  success  in  the  struggle 
for  power  at  home.  So  long  as  the  war  lasted  Pitt's  return  to  office 
and  the  union  of  the  Whigs  under  his  guidance  was  an  houiiy  danger. 
But  with  peace  the  King's  hands  were  free.  He  could  count  on  the 
dissensions  of  the  Whigs,  on  the  new-bom  loyalty  of  the  Tories,  on  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  patronage  which  he  had  taken  into  his  own 
hands.  But  u'hat  he  counted  -on  most  of  all  was  the  character  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  a  time  when  it  had  become  all-powerful  in  the 
State,  the  House  of  Commons  had  ceased  in  any  real  and  effective  sense 
to  be  a  representative  body  at  all.  That  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
seats  were  called  for  by  the  natural  shiftings  of  population  and  wealth 
since  the  days  of  Edward  the  First  had  been  recognized  as  early  as  the 
Civil  Wars  ;  but  the  reforms  of  the  Long  Parliament  were  cancelled  at 
the  Restoration.    From  the  timcof  Charles  the  Second  to  that  of  Gcoi 
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the  Third  not  a  single  effort  had  been  made  to  meet  the  growing  abuses 
of  our  parliamentary  system.     Great  towns  like  Manchester  or  Birming- 
ham remained  without  a  member,  while  members  still  sat  for  boroughs 
which,  like  Old  Sarum,  had  actually  vanished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.     The  effort  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  to  establish  a  Court  party 
in  the  House  by  a  profuse  creation  of  boroughs,  most  of  which  were 
mere  villages  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  had   ended   in  the 
appropriation  of  these  seats  by  the  neighbouring  landowners,  who 
bought  and  sold  them  as  they  bought  and  sold  their  own  estates.    Even 
in  towns  which  had  a  real  claim  to  representation,  the  narrowing  of 
municipal  privileges  ever  since  the  fourteenth  century  to  a  small  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  many  cases  the  restriction  of  electoral  rights 
to  the  members  of  the  governing  corporation,  rendered  their  represent- 
ation a  mere  name.    The  choice  of  such  places  hung  simply  on  the 
purse  or  influence  of  politicians.     Some  were  "  the  King's  boroughs," 
others  obedientlyretumed  nominees  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  others 
were  "close  boroughs"  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  like  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, who  at  one  time  returned  a  third  of  all  the  borough  members 
in  the  House.     The  counties  and  the  great  commercial  towns  could 
alone  be  said  to  exercise  any  real  right  of  suffrage,  though  the  enormous 
expense  of  contesting  such  constituencies  practically  left  their  represen- 
tation in  the  hands  of  the  great  local  families.     But  even  in  the  counties 
the  suffrage  was  ridiculously  limited  and  unequal.     Out  of  a  population 
of  eight  millions,  only  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  were  electors  at  all 
How  far  such  a  House  was  from  really  representing  English  opinion 
we  see  from  the  fact  that  in  the  height  of  his  popularity  Pht  could 
hardly  find  a  seat  in  it     Purchase  was  becoming  more  and  more  the 
means  of  entering  Parliament.     Seats  were  bought  and  sold  in  the 
open  market  at  a  price  which  rose  to  four  thousand  pounds,  and 
we  can  hardly  wonder  that  a  reformer  could  allege  without  a  chance 
of  denial,  ^^This  House  is  not  a  representative  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.    It  is  the  representative  of  nominal  boroughs,  of  ruined 
and  exterminated  towns,  of  noble  families,  of  wealthy  individuals, 
of  foreign  potentates."     The  meanest   motives  naturally  told  on  a 
body  returned  by  such  constituencies,  cut  off  from  the  influence 
of  public  opinion  by  the  secrecy  of  Parliamentary  proceedings,  and 
yet  invested  with  almost  boundless  authority.     Walpole  and  New- 
castle had  made  bribery  and  borough-jobbing  the  base  of  their  power. 
George  the  Third  seized  it  in  his  turn  as  a  base  of  the  power  he 
proposed  to  give  to  the  Crown.     The  royal  revenue  was  employed 
to  buy  seats  and  to  buy  votes.     Day  by  day  George  himself  scruti- 
nized the  voting-list  of  the  two  Houses,  and  distributed  rewards  and 
punishments  as  members  voted  according  to  his  will  or  no.     Promo- 
tion in  the  civil  service,  preferment  in  the  Church,  rank  in  the  army, 
was  reserved  for  **  the  King's  friends."  Pensions  and  court  places  were 
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used  lo  tnllucnce  debates.     Bribery  was  employed  on  a  3ca.le  nevef] 
known  before.     Under  Hute's  minisiry  an  office  was  opened  at 
Treasury  for  the  purchase  of  members, and  twenly-five  thousand  pounds 
are  said  to  have  been  spent  in  a  single  day. 

The  result  of  these  measures  was  soon  seen  in  the  tone  of  the  Par- 
Uamenl.  Till  now  it  had  bowed  beneath  the  greatness  of  Pill ;  but  in 
the  leelh  of  his  denunciation  the  provisions  of  ihe  Peace  of  Paris  were 
approved  by  a  majority  of  five  lo  one.  '"  Now  indeed,"  cried  the 
Princess  Dowager,  "my  son  is  king."  But  the  victory  was  hardly  won 
when  King  and  minister  found  themselves  batding  with  a  storm  of 
popular  ill-will  such  as  never  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuarts  assailed 
the  throne.  Violent  and  reckless  as  it  was,  the  storm  only  marked  It 
fresh  advance  in  the  re-awakeningof  public  opinion.  The  Parliament 
indeed  had  laecome  supreme,  and  in  theory  the  Parliament  was  a  re- 
presenlalivc  of  the  whole  English  people.  But  in  actual  fact  the  btilk 
of  the  Dnghsh  people  found  itself  powerless  to  control  the  course  of 
Knglish  government.  F'or  the  first  and  la^t  time  in  our  history  Parlia- 
ment was  unpopular  and  its  opponents  sure  of  popularity.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  more  corrupt  than  ever,  and  it  was  the  slave  of 
the  King.  The  King  still  called  himself  a  Whig,  yet  he  was  reviving 
a  system  of  absolutism  which  Whiggism  had  long  made  impossible. 
His  minister  was  a  mere  favourite,  and  in  Englishmen's  eyes  a  foreigner. 
The  masses  saw  this,  but  they  saw  no  way  of  mcndint;  it.  They  had 
no  means  of  influencing  the  Government  they  hated  save  by  sheer 
violence.  They  came  therefore  to  the  front  with  their  old  national 
and  religious  bigotry,  their  long-nursed  dislike  of  the  Hanoverian 
Court,  their  long-nursed  habits  of  violence  and  faction,  their  long- 
nursed  hatred  of  Parliament,  but  with  no  means  of  expressing  them 
save  riot  and  uproar.  Bute  found  himself  the  object  of  a  sudden  and 
universal  hatred  ;  and  in  1763  he  withdrew  from  office  as  a  means  of 
allaying  the  storm  of  popular  indignation.  But  the  King  was  made 
of  more  stubborn  stuff  than  his  minister.  If  he  suffered  his  favourite 
to  resign  he  still  regarded  him  as  the  real  head  of  administrajion  j 
for  the  ministry  which  Bute  left  behind  him  consisted  simply  of  Ihe 
more  courtly  of  his  colleagues.  George  Grenvillc  was  Its  nominal 
chief,  but  its  measures  were  still  secretly  dictated  by  the  favottrite. 
Charles  Townshend  and  the  Cuke  of  Bedford,  the  two  ablest  of  tfae 
Whigs  who  had  remained  with  Bute  after  Newcastle's  dismissal,  re- 
fused lo  join  it ;  and  its  one  man  of  ability  was  Lord  Shelbume, » 
young  Irishman.  It  was  in  fact  only  the  disunion  of  its  opponents 
which  allowed  it  to  hold  its  ground.  Townshend  and  Bedford  re- 
mained apart  from  the  main  body  of  the  Whigs,  and  both  sections 
held  aloof  Irom  Pitt.  George  had  counted  on  the  divisions  of  the 
opposition  in  forming  such  a  ministry  ;  and  he  coimled  on  the  weak- 
ness of  the  ministry  to  make  it  the  creature  of  his  will     But  Crenvi 
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had  no  mind  to  be  a  puppet  either  of  the  King  or  of  Bute ;  and 
the  conflicts  between  the  King  and  his  minister  soon  became  so  bitter 
that  George  appealed  in  despair  to  Pitt  to  form  a  ministry.  Never  had 
Pitt  shown  a  nobler  patriotism  or  a  gander  self-command  than  in  the 
reception  he  gave  to  this  appeal.  He  set  aside  all  resentment  at  his 
own  expulsion  from  office  by  Newcastle  and  the  Whigs,  and  made  the 
return  to  office  of  the  whole  party,  with  the  exception  of  Bedford,  a 
condition  of  his  own.  George  however  refused  to  comply  with  terms 
which  would  have  defeated  his  designs.  The  result  left  Grenville  as 
powerful  as  he  had  been  weak.  Bute  ceased  to  exercise  any  political 
influence.  On  the  other  hand,  Bedford  joined  Grenville  with  his 
whole  party,  and  the  ministry  thus  became  strong  and  compact. 

Grenville's  one  aim  was  to  enforce  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  over 
subject  as  over  King.  He  therefore  struck  fiercely  at  the  new  force  of 
opinion  which  had  just  shown  its  power  in  the  fall  of  Bute.  The 
opinion  of  the  country  no  sooner  found  itself  unrepresented  in  Parlia- 
ment than  it  sought  an  outlet  in  the  Press.  In  spite  of  the  removal  of 
the  censorship  after  the  Revolution  the  Press  had  been  slow  to  attain 
any  political  influence.  Under  the  first  two  Georges  its  progress  had 
been  hindered  by  the  absence  of  great  topics  for  discussion,  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  writers,  and  above  all  the  lethargy  of  the  time.  It  was 
in  fact  not  till  the  accession  of  George  the  Third  that  the  impulse  which 
Pitt  had  given  to  the  national  spirit,  and  the  rise  of  a  keener  interest  in 
politics,  raised  the  Press  into  a  political  power.  The  nation  found  in 
it  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  journals 
became  organs  for  that  outburst  of  popular  hatred  which  drove  Lord 
Bute  from  office ;  and  in  the  North  Briton  John  Wilkes  led  the  way 
by  denouncing  the  Cabinet  and  the  Peace  with  peculiar  bitterness, 
and  venturing  to  attack  the  hated  minister  by  name.  Wilkes  was  a 
worthless  profligate,  but  he  had  a  remarkable  faculty  of  enlisting 
popular  sympathy  on  his  side,  and  by  a  singular  irony  of  fortune  he 
became  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing  about  three  of  the  greatest 
advances  which  our  Constitution  has  ever  made.  He  woke  the  nation 
to  a  conviction  of  the  need  for  Parhamentary  reform  by  his  defence 
of  the  rights  of  constituencies  against  the  despotism  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  took  the  lead  in  the  struggle  which  put  an  end  to  the 
secrecy  of  Parliamentary  proceedings.  He  was  the  first  to  establish 
the  right  of  the  Press  to  discuss  public  affairs.  In  his  attack  on  the 
ministry  of  Lord  Bute,  however,  he  was  simply  an  organ  of  the  general 
discontent.  It  was  indeed  his  attack  which  more  than  all  else  deter- 
mined Bute  to  withdraw  from  office.  But  Grenville  was  of  stouter 
stuff  than  the  court  favourite,  and  his  administration  was  hardly  re- 
formed when  he  struck  at  the  growing  opposition  to  Parliament  by  a 
blow  at  its  leader.  In  "  Number  45  "  of  the  North' Briton  Wilkes  had 
censured  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and 
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a  "  general  warrant "  by  llic  Setreiary  of  State  was  issued  a};Ain$t  the 
"  authors,  printers,  and  pjiblisliers  of  ihis  seditious  libel"  Under  tbts 
warr;ini  forty-nine  persons  were  seiied  for  a  time  ;  and  in  spite  of  his 
privilege  as  a  member  of  Parliament  Wilkes  himself  was  sent 
Tower.  The  arrest  however  was  so  utterly  illegal  thai  he  was  i 
released  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  but  he  was  immediately  pi 
sceuted  for  libeL  While  the  paper  which  formed  the  subject 
prosecution  was  still  before  the  courts  of  justice  it  was  condemned  by 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  "  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libeL." 
The  House  of  Lords  at  Ihe  same  lime  voted  a  pamphlet  found  among 
Wilkes's  papers  to  be  blasphemous,  and  advised  a  prosecution.  Wilkes 
(led  to  France,  and  was  in  1 764  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  assumption  of  an  arbitrary  judicial  power  by  both  Houses,  and 
the  system  of  terror  which  Grenville  put  in  force  against  the  Press  by 
issuing  two  hundred  injunctions  against  diflerent  journals,  roused  m 
storm  of  indignation  throughout  the  country.  Every  street  resounded 
with  cries  of  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty."  Il  was  soon  clear  lliat  opinion 
had  been  embittered  rather  than  silenced  by  the  blow  at  Wilkes ;  and 
six  years  later,  the  failure  of  Ihe  prosecution  directed  against  an 
anonymous  journalist  named  "Junius"  for  bis  Letter  to  the  King  estab- 
lished the  right  of  ihe  Press  to  criticize  the  conduct  not  of  ministers  or 
Parliament  only,  but  of  the  sovereign  himself. 

The  same  narrownessofview,the  same  honesty  of  purpose,  the  same 
obstinacy  of  temper,  were  shown  by  Grenville  in  a  yet  more  important 
struggle,  a  struggle  with  the  American  Colonies,  Pill  had  waged  war 
wilh  characteristic  profusion,  and  he  had  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  war 
by  enormous  loans.  At  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  the  public  debt 
stood  at  a  hundred  and  forty  millions.  The  first  need  therefore  whicb 
met  Bute  after  the  conclusion  of  ihc  Peace  was  thai  of  making  ptovisian 
for  the  new  burthens  which  the  nation  had  incurred,  and  as  ihese  bad 
been  partly  incurred  in  the  defence  of  the  American  Colonies  it  was  ifae 
general  opinion  of  Enghshmen  that  the  Colonies  should  bear  a  share 
of  them.  In  Ihis  opinion  Bute  and  the  King  concurred.  But  their 
plans  went  further  than  mere  taxation.  The  new  minister  declared 
himself  resolved  on  a  rigorous  execution  of  the  Navigation  laws,  laws 
by  which  a  monopoly  of  American  trade  was  secured  to  the  mother- 
country,  on  the  raising  of  a  revenue  within  the  Colonies  for  ihedischafKC 
of  the  debt,  and  above  all  on  impressing  upon  the  colonists  a  sense  of 
their  dependence  upon  Dritain.  The  direct  trade  between  America  and 
(he  French  or  Spanish  West  Indian  islands  had  hitherto  been  fettered 
by  prohibitory  duties,  but  these  had  been  easily  evaded  by  a  general 
system  of  smuggling.  The  duties  were  now  reduced,  but  the  redut 
duties  were  rigorously  exacted,  and  a  considerable  naval  force 
despatched  to  the  American  coast  with  a  view  of  suppressing 
clandestine  trade  with  the  foreigner.    The  revenue  which 
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to  be  supplemcnied  by  an  internal  Stamp  Tax, 
■'a.'ttx  twi  an  l^^i  documents  issued  within  the  Colonies.    The  plansof 
Bute  had  fallen  to  the  ground  on  his  retirement  from  officei  But  Gienville 
bad  fully  concurred  in  the  finnncial  part  at  least  of  Bute's  designs  ;  and, 
now  that  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong  administration,  he 
^^{ivceeded  to  carry  out  the  plans  which  had  been  devised  for  the  purpose 
^Kf,  raising  both  an  external  and  an  internal  revenue  from  America. 
^^fce  of  his  first  steps  was  to  suppress,  by  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
^HRlvigatian  laws,  the  contraband  trade  which  had  grown  up  between 
^Tiinerican  ports  and  the  adjacent  Spanish  islands.     Harsh  and  unwise 
us  these  measures  seemed,  the  colonists  owned  their  legality ;  and  their 
resentment  only  showed  itself  in  a  pledge  to  use  no  British  manufactures 
till  the  reslriclions  were  relaxed.     But  the  next  scheme  of  the  Minister 
— his  proposal  to  introduce  internal  taxation  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Colonies  themselves  by  reviving  the  project  of  an  excise  or  stamp  duty, 
which  Walpole's  good  sense  had  rejected — ^was  of  another  order  from 
his  schemes  for  suppressing  the  contraband  traifie.     Unlike  the  system 
of  the  Na\igation  Acts,  it  was  a  gigantic  change  in  the  whole  actual 
relations  of  England  and  its  Colonies     They  met  it  therefore  in  another 
spirit.    Taxation  and  representation,  they  asserted,  went  hand  in  hand. 
America  had  no  representatives  in  the  British  Parliament.    Therepre 
sentatives  of  the  colonists  met  in  their  own  colonial  assemblies,  and  all 
save  the  Pennsylvanians  protested  strongly  against  the  interference  of 
Parliament  with  their  right  of  self- taxation.     Massachusetts  marked 
accurately  the  position  she  toolc.     "  Prohibitions  of  trade  are  neither 
equitable  nor  just ;  but  the  power  of  taxing  is  the  grand  barrier  of 
Bnlish  liberty.     If  that  is  once  broken  dovm,  all  is  lost."     The  distinc- 
tion was  accepted  by  the  assembly  of  every  colony  ;  and  it  was  with 
their  protest  that  they  despatched  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had  risen 
from  his  position  of  a  working  printer  in  Philadelphia  to  high  repute 
among  scientific  discoverers,  as  their  agent  to  Ei^land.     In  England 
however  Franklin  found  few  who  recognited  the  distinction  which  the 
colonists   had  drawn.     GrcnvilEe  had  no  mind  to  change  his  pl.tns 
without  an  assurance,  which  Franklm  could  not  give,  of  a  union  of  the 
Colonics  to  tax  themselves  ;  and  the  Stamp  Act  w.-is  passed  through 
both  Houses  with  less  opposition  than  a  turnpike  bill. 
^L;  The  Stamp  Act  was  hardly  passed  when  an  insult  offered  to   ihc 
^^Drincess  Uowager,  by  the  exclusion  of  her  name  from  a  Regency  Act, 
^Ppvought  to  a  head  the  quarrel  which  had  long  been  growing  between 
K^lie  ministry  and  the  King.     George  again  olTered  power  to  William 
Pitt.     But  Pitt  stood  absolutely  alone.    The  one  friend  who  remained 
to  him,  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Temple,  refused  to  aid  in  an  attempt 
I   a  Cabinet  ;  and   he  felt  himself  too  weak,  when  thus 
lis  ground  in  any  ministeria!  combination  with  the 
I  turned  for  help  to  the  main  body  of  the  Whigs, 
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now  headed  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  The  weakness  of  ihe 
ministry  which  Rock inffham  formed  in  July,  1765,  was  seen  in  Its  slow- 
ness to  deal  wi(h  American  affairs.  Franklin  had  seen  no  other  course 
for  the  Colonies,  when  the  obnoxious  Acts  were  passed,  but  ihal  of  sub- 
mission. But  submission  was  the  last  thing  the  colonists  dreamed  of. 
Everywhere  through  New  England  riots  broke  out  on  the  news  of  the 
arrival  of  the  stamped  paper  ;  and  the  frightened  collectors  resigned 
their  posts.  Northern  and  Southern  Slales  were  drawn  together  by 
the  new  danger.  Tlie  assembly  of  Virginia  was  the  first  to  formally 
deny  the  right  of  the  British  Parliament  to  meddle  with  inicmal 
taxation,  and  In  demand  the  repeal  of  the  acls.  Masaachuselis  iwt 
only  adopted  the  denial  and  Ihe  demand  as  its  own,  but  proposed  a 
Congress  of  delegates  from  all  the  colonial  assemblies  to  provide  for 
common  and  united  action  :  and  in  October  176;  this  Congress  met  to 
repeat  the  protest  and  petition  of  Virginia.  The  news  of  its  assembly 
reached  England  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  at  once  called  I'itt  to  the 
front  when  the  Houses  met  in  the  spring  of  1766.  As  h  minister  he 
had  long  since  rejected  a  similar  scheme  for  taxing  the  colonies.  He 
had  been  ill  and  absent  from  Parliament  when  the  Stamp  Art  was 
passed,  but  he  adopted  to  the  full  the  constitutional  claim  of  America. 
He  gloried  in  a  resistance  which  was  denounced  in  Parliament  as 
rebellion.  "  In  my  opinion,''  he  said,  "  this  kingdom  has  no  right  to 
lay  a  tax  on  the  colonies.  .  .  America  is  obstinate  !  America  is  almost 
in  open  rebellion  !  Sir,  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.  Three 
millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to 
submit  to  be  slaves  would  have  been  fit  instruments  lo  make  slaves  of 
the  rest." 

There  was  a  general  desire  thai  Pitt  should  return  to  office  :  but  the 
negotiations  for  his  union  with  the  Whigs  broke  down.  The  radical 
difference  between  their  pohcy  and  that  of  Piti  was  now  in  fact  de- 
fined for  them  by  the  keenest  political  thinker  of  the  day.  Edmund 
Burke  had  come  to  London  in  1750  as  a  poor  and  unknown  Irish 
adventurer.  The  learning  which  at  once  won  him  the  friendship  of 
Johnson,  and  the  imaginative  power  which  enabled  him  to  give  his 
learning  a  living  shape,  pronnised  him  a  philosophical  and  literary 
career  ;  but  instinct  drew  Rurke  lo  politics  ;  he  became  secretary  to 
Lord  Rockingham,  and  Jn  1765  entered  Parliament  under  his  patron^ 
age.  His  speeches  on  the  Stamp  Acts  at  once  lifted  him  into  fa 
The  heavy  Quaker-like  figure,  the  scratch  wig,  the  round  spectaci 
the  cumbrous  roll  of  paper  which  loaded  Burke's  pocket,  gave 
promise  of  a  great  orator  and  less  of  the  characteristics  of  his  oratory 
— its  passionate  ardour.  Its  poetic  fancy,  its  amazing  prodigality  at 
resources;  the  dazzling  succession  in  which  irony,  pathos,  invective, 
tenderness,  the  most  brilliant  word- pictures,  the  coolest  argument 
followed  each  oiher.     It  was   an  eloquence  indeed  of 
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order  in  English  experience.  Walpole's  clearness  of  statement,  Pitt's 
appeals  to  emotion,  were  exchanged  for  the  impassioned  expression  of 
a  distinct  philosophy  of  politics.  "  I  have  learned  more  from  him  than 
from  all  the  books  I  ever  read,"  Fox  cried  at  a  later  time,  with  a  burst 
of  generous  admiration.  The  philosophical  cast  of  Burke's  reasoning 
was  unaccompanied  by  any  philosophical  coldness  of  tone  or  phrase. 
The  groundwork  indeed  of  his  nature  was  poetic.  His  ideas,  if  con- 
ceived by  the  reason,  took  shape  and  colour  from  the  splendour  and 
fire  of  his  imagination.  A  nation  was  to  him  a  great  living  society,  so 
complex  in  its  relations,  and  whose  institutions  were  so  interwoven 
with  glorious  events  in  the  past,  that  to  touch  it  rudely  was  a  sacrilege. 
Its  constitution  was  no  artificial  scheme  of  government,  but  an 
exquisite  balance  of  social  forces  which  was  in  itself  a  natural  outcome 
of  its  history  and  developement.  His  temper  was  in  this  way  conser- 
vative, but  his  conservatism  sprang  not  from  a  love  of  inaction  but 
from  a  sense  of  the  value  of  social  order,  and  from  an  imaginative 
reverence  for  all  that  existed.  Every  institution  was  hallowed  to  him 
by  the  clear  insight  with  which  he  discerned  its  relations  to  the  past, 
and  its  subtle  connexion  with  the  social  fabric  around  it.  To  touch 
even  an  anomaly  seemed  to  Burke  to  be  risking  the  ruin  of  a  complex 
structure  of  national  order  which  it  had  cost  centuries  to  build  up. 
"The  equilibrium  of  the  Constitution,"  he  said,  "has  something  so 
delicate  about  it,  that  the  least  displacement  may  destroy  it."  "  It  is 
a  difficult  and  dangerous  matter  even  to  touch  so  complicated  a 
machine."  Perhaps  the  readiest  refutation  of  such  a  theory  was  to  be 
found  in  its  influence  on  Burke's  practical  dealing  with  politics.  In 
the  great  question  indeed  which  fronted  him  as  he  entered  Parliament, 
it  served  him  well.  No  man  has  ever  seen  with  deeper  insight  the 
working  of  those  natural  forces  which  build  up  communities,  or  which 
group  communities  into  empires;  and  in  the  actual  state  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  he  saw  a  result  of  such  forces  which  only  madmen  and 
pedants  would  disturb.  But  Burke's  theory  was  less  fitted  to  the  state 
of  politics  at  home.  He  looked  on  the  Revolution  of  1688  as  the  final 
establishment  of  English  institutions.  His  aim  was  to  keep  England 
as  the  Revolution  had  left  it,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  great  nobles 
who  were  faithful  to  the  Revolution.  He  gave  his  passionate  adhesion 
to  the  inaction  of  the  Whigs.  He  made  an  idol  of  Lord  Rockingham, 
an  honest  man,  but  the  weakest  of  party  leaders.  He  strove  to  check 
the  corruption  of  Parliament  by  a  bill  for  civil  retrenchment,  but  he 
took  the  lead  in  defeating  all  plans  for  its  reform.  Though  he  was  one 
of  the  few  men  in  England  who  understood  with  Pitt  the  value  of  free 
industry,  he  struggled  bitterly  against  the  young  Minister's  proposals 
to  give  freedom  to  Irish  trade,  and  against  his  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France.  His  work  seemed  to  be  that  of  investing  with  a  gorgeous 
poetry  the  policy  of  timid  content  which  the  Whigs  believed  they 
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inhcriied  from  Sir  Robert  WalpoJe  ;  and  the  very  intensity  of  his  trust 
in  tlie  natural  developement  of  a  people  rendered  him  incapable  of 
understanding  the  good  that  might  come  from  particular  laws  or  from 
special  reforms.  At  this  crisis  then  the  temper  of  Burke  squared  with 
the  temper  of  ihe  Whig  party.  Rockingham  and  his  fellow- ministers 
were  driven,  whether  they  would  or  no,  to  a  practical  acknowledgement 
of  the  policy  which  Piu  demanded  ;  but  they  resolved  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Acts  should  be  accompanied  by  a  formal  repudiation  of 
the  principles  of  colonial  freedom  which  Pill  had  laid  down.  A  declaia* 
lory  act  was  brought  in,  which  asserted  the  supreme  power  of  Parlia- 
ment over  the  Colonies  "  in  all  cases  whatsoever,"  The  pas^ng  of 
this  act  ivas  followed  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  Ihe  repeal  of  th« 
Stamp  Acts  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  King's  friends,  a 
resistance  instigated  by  Geor^ge  himself,  the  bill  was  carried  by  ■ 
large  majority. 

From  this  moment  the  Mirijstiy  was  unable  to  stand  against  the 
general  sense  that  the  first  man  in  the  country  should  be  its  rukr, 
and  bitter  as  was  the  King's  hatred  of  him,  he  was  forced  to  call  I'itt 
into  office.  Pill's  aim  was  slill  to  unite  the  Whig  party,  and  though 
forsaken  by  Lord  I'emple,  he  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  In  the  adminis- 
tration which  heformed  in  the  summer  of  1766.  Though  RocklnghiMn 
stood  coldly  aside,  ^omc  of  his  fellow  ministers  accepted  office,  and  they 
were  reinforced  by  the  few  friends  who  clung  to  Pitt ;  while  Pitt  stooped 
to  strengthen  his  Parliamentary  support  by  admitting  some  even  of 
the  "  King's  friends"  to  a  share  in  the  administration.  But  its  life  Lajr 
really  in  Pitt  himself,  in  his  immense  popularity,  and  in  the  command 
whitji  his  eloquence  gave  him  over  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
acceptance  of  the  Earldom  oC  Chatham  removed  him  lo  the  HouM 
of  Lords,  and  for  a  while  ruined  the  confidence  which  his  reputation 
for  unselfishness  had  aided  him  to  win.  But  it  was  from  no  vulgar 
ambition  that  Pitt  laid  down  his  title  of  the  Greal  Commoner.  It 
was  Ihe  consciousness  of  faiUng  strength  which  made  him  dread  the 
storms  of  debate,  and  In  a  few  months  the  dread  became  a  certainty. 
A  painful  and  overwhelming  illness,  the  result  of  nervous  disorgsni 
tion,  withdrew  him  from  public  affairs ;  and  hia  withdrawal  robbed 
colleagues  of  all  vigour  or  union.  The  plans  which  Chatham  had 
on  foot  for  the  better  government  of  Ireland,  the  transfer  of  Indis 
from  the  Company  to  the  Crown,  and  the  fonnation  of  an  alliance 
with  Prussia  and  Kussia  to  balance  the  Family  Compact  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  were  sufTered  lo  drop.  The  one  aim  of  the  ministry  which 
bore  his  name,  and  which  during  his  retirement  looked  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  as  its  actual  head,  was  simply  to  exist.  But  even  existence 
was  difficult ;  and  Grafton  saw  himself  forced  to  a  union  with  the 
faction  which  was  gathered  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  10  tbc 
appointment  of  a  Tory  noble  as  .Secretary  of  Stale. 
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The  force  of  public  opinion  on  which  Pitt  had  relied  turned  at  once 
against  the  ministry  which  had  so  drifted  from  its  former  position. 
The  elections  for  the  new  Parliament  were  more  corrupt  than  any  that 
had  been  yet  witnessed.  How  bitter  the  indignation  of  the  country 
had  grown  was  seen  in  its  fresh  backing  of  Wilkes.  He  seized  on  the 
opening  afforded  by  the  elections  to  return  from  France,  and  was  elected 
member  for  Middlesex,  a  county  the  large  number  of  whose  voters 
made  its  choice  a  real  expression  of  public  opinion.  The  choice  of 
Wilkes  was  in  effect  a  public  condemnation  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  ministerial  system.  The  ministry  however  and  the  House 
alike  shrank  from  a  fresh  struggle  with  the  agitator  ;  but  the  King  was 
eager  for  the  contest.  After  ten  years  of  struggle  and  disappointment 
Geoiige  had  all  but  reached  his  aim.  The  two  forces  which  had  as 
yet  worsted  him  were  both  of  them  paralyzed.  The  Whigs  were  fatally 
divided,  and  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  by  their  antagonism 
to  Pitt.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  was  suddenly  removed  from  the  stage. 
The  ministry  was  without  support  in  the  country  ;  and  for  Parliament- 
ary support  it  was  forced  to  lean  more  and  more  on  the  men  who 
looked  for  direction  to  the  King  himself.  One  form  of  opposition 
alone  remained  in  the  public  discontent ;  and  at  this  he  struck  more 
fiercely  than  ever.  "  I  think  it  highly  expedient  to  apprise  you,"  he 
wrote  to  Lord  North,  "that  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  appears  to 
be  very  essential,  and  must  be  effected."  The  Ministers  and  the  House 
of  Commons  bowed  to  his  will.  By  his  non-appearance  in  court  when 
charged  with  libel,  Wilkes  had  become  an  outlaw,  and  he  was  now 
thrown  into  prison  on  his  outlawry.  Dangerous  riots  broke  out  in 
London  and  over  the  whole  country.  The  Ministry  were  torn  with 
dissensions.  The  announcement  of  Lord  Shelbume*s  purpose  to  resign 
office  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  Chatham  himself;  and  his 
withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet  which  traded  on  his  name  left  the 
Ministry  wholly  dependent  on  the  King.  In  1769  Wilkes  was  brought 
before  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  charge  of  libel,  a 
crime  which  was  cognizable  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  ;  and 
was  expelled  from  Parliament  He  was  at  once  re-elected  by  the 
shire  of  Middlesex.  Violent  and  oppressive  as  the  course  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been,  it  had  as  yet  acted  within  its  strict 
right,  for  no  one  questioned  its  possession  of  a  right  of  expulsion. 
But  the  defiance  of  Middlesex  led  it  now  to  go  further.  It  resolved, 
**  That  Mr.  Wilkes  having  been  in  this  session  of  Parliament  expelled 
the  Hous%  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to 
serve  in  the  present  Parliament ; "  and  it  issued  a  writ  for  a  fresh 
election.  Middlesex  answered  this  insolent  claim  to  limit  the  free 
choice  of  a  constituency  by  again  returning  Wilkes  ;  and  the  House 
was  driven  by  its  anger  to  a  fresh  and  more  outrageous  usurpation. 
It  again  expelled  the  member  for  Middlesex  ;  and  on  his  return  for 
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the  third  time  by  an  immense  majority,  it  voted  that  the  candidsCtl 
whom  he  had  defeated,  Colonel  Lutirell,  ought  to  have  been  rcturne^l 
and  was  the  legal  representaiive  of  Mitldlesex.    The  Comtnons  hiV'l 
not  only  limited  at  their  own   arbitrary  discretion  the  free  election  O^fl 
the  constitucDcy,  but  they  had  transferred  its  rights  to  ihetnselw^l 
by  seating  Luttrell  as  member  in  defiance  of  the  deliberate  choice  of-^ 
Wilkes  by  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex.     The  country  ai 
indignantly  against  this  violation  of  constitutional  law.    Wilkes  was 
elected  an  Alderman  of  London  ;   and  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Livery  petitioned  the  King  :o  dissolve  the  Parliament.    A  remon- 
strance from  London  and  Westminster  said  boldly  that  "there  is  a 
time  when  it  is  clearly  demonstrable  that  men  cease  to  be  repres^ua- 
lives.    That  time  is  now  arrived.    The  House  of  Commons  do  dm 
represent  the  people."     Meanwhile  a  writer  who  styled  himself  Junius 
attacked  the  Government  in  letters,  whic: ..  rancorous  and  unscrupulous 
as  was  their  tone,  gave  a  new  power  to  the  literature  of  the  Press  by 
their  clearness  and  terseness  of  statement,  the  finish  of  their  siyle,ani] 
the  terrible  vigour  of  their  invective. 

The  storm  however  beat  idly  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  King.  The 
printer  of  the  letters  was  prosecuted,  and  the  petitions  and  remoir- 
str.-inres  of  London  were  haughtily  rejected.  At  the  beginning  ot 
1770  a  cessation  of  the  disease  which  had  long  held  him  prostrate 
enabled  Chatham  to  reappea.r  in  the  Mouse  of  Lords.  He  at  once 
denounced  the  usurpations  of  the  Commons,  and  brought  in  a  bill  10 
declare  them  illegal.  But  his  genius  made  him  the  first  to  see  that 
remedies  of  this  sort  were  inadequate  to  meet  eviis  which  really  spmng 
from  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Commons  no  longer  represented  the 
people  of  England  j  and  he  mooted  a  plan  for  its  reform  by  an  incrraie 
of  the  county  members,  who  then  formed  the  most  independent  poition 
of  [he  I^louse.  Further  he  coidd  not  go,  for  even  in  the  proposals  he 
made  he  stood  almost  alone.  The  Tories  and  the  King's  friends 
were  not  likely  to  welcome  schemes  which  would  lessen  the  King's 
influence.  The  Whigs  under  Lord  Rockingham  had  no  sympathf 
with  Parliamentary  reform  ;  and  they  shrank  with  haughty  disdftil 
from  the  popular  citation  in  which  public  opinion  was  forced  J 
express  itself,  and  which  Chatham,  while  censuring  its  extrava 

deliberately  encouraged.     It  is  from  the  quarrel  between  Wilkea  a 

the  House  of  Commons  that  we  may  date  the   influence  of  public 
meetings   on    English   politics.      The   gatherings   of   the   Middlesex 
electors  in  his  support  were  preludes  to  the  great  meetingsof  Yorkshire 
freeholders  in  which  the  question  of  Parliamentary  reform  rose  i 
importance  ;  and  it  was  in  the  movement  for  reform,  and  the  eslabli^ 
ment  of  corresponding   committees  throughout  the  country   for   I 
purpose  of  promoting  it,  that  the  power  of  political  agitation  first  ma^ 
itself  felt.     Political  societies  and  clubs  look  their  part  in  this  quicln 
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iag  and  organization  of  public  opinion  ;  and  the  spread  of  discussion, 
as  well  as  the  influence  which  now  began  to  be  exercised  by  the 
appearance  of  vast  numbers  of  men  in  support  of  any  political 
movement,  proved  that  Parliament  would  soon  have  lo  reckon  with 
the  sentiments  o(  the  people  at  large. 

Bui  an  agent  far  more  efleclive  than  popular  agitation  was  preparing 
to  bring  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  bear  on  Parliament  itself.  We 
have  seen  how  much  of  the  corruption  of  the  House  of  Commons  sprang 
from  the  secrecy  of  Parliamentary  proceedings,  but  this  secrecy  was 
the  harder  to  preserve  as  the  nation  woke  to  a  greater  interest  in  its 
own  alfairs.  From  the  accession  of  the  Georges  imperfect  reports  of 
the  more  important  discussions  began  to  be  published  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Senate  of  Lilliput,"  and  with  feigned  names  or  simple  initials 
lo  denote  the  spteakers.  Obtained  by  stealth  and  often  merely  recalled 
by  memory,  such  reports  were  naturally  inaccurate  ;  and  their  inaccu- 
racy was  eagerly  seized  on  as  a  pretext  for  enforcing  the  roles  which 
guarded  the  secrecy  of  proceedings  in  Parliament.  In  1771  the 
Commons  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  publication  of  debates; 
and  six  printers,  who  set  it  at  defiance,  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of 
the  HoDse-  One  who  refused  to  appear  was  arrested  by  its  messenger; 
but  the  arrest  at  once  brought  the  Mouse  into  conflict  with  the 
magistrates  of  London.  They  set  aside  the  proclamation  as  without 
legal  force,  released  the  printers,  and  sent  the  messenger  to  prison  for 
unlawful  arrest.  The  House  sent  the  Lord  Mayor  10  the  Tower,  but 
the  cheers  of  the  crowds  which  followed  bim  on  his  way  told  that  public 
ion  was  again  with  the  Press,  and  Che  attempt  tohinderils  pubhca- 
of  Parliamentary  proceedings  dropped  silently  on  his  release  at 
next  prorogation.     Few  changes  of  equal  importance  have  been  so 

liclly  brought  about.     Not  only  was  the  responsibility  of  members 

ibeir  constituents  made  constant  and  eifective  by  the  publication  of 
ihear  proceedings,  but  the  nation  itself  was  called  in  to  assist  in  the 
deliberations  of  its  representatives.  A  new  and  wider  interest  in  its 
awn  afliairs  was  roused  in  the  people  at  large,  and  a  new  political 
education  was  given  lo  it  through  the  discussion  of  every  subject  of 
national  importance  in  the  Houses  and  the  Press.  Public  opinion,  as 
gxthered  up  and  represented  on^  all  its  sides  by  the  journals  of  the 
became  a  force  in  practical  statesmanship,  influenced  the  course 

'debates,  and  controlled  in  a  closer  and  more  constant  way  th.in  even 
lament  itself  had  been  able  to  do  the  actions  of  the  Government. 
importance  of  its  new  position  gave  a  weight  to  the  Press  which 
lil  bad  never  had  before.  The  first  great  English  journals  date  from 
this  time.  With  the  Morning  CkronUle,  the  Morning  Post,  the 
Moriting  Heralil.  and  the  Timei,  all  of  which  appeared  in  the  internal 
between  the  opening  years  of  the  American  War  and  the  beginning  of 
*"  ith  the  French  Revolution,  journalism  took  a  new  lone  of 
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responsibility  and  intelligence-.  The  hacks  of  Grub  Street  were  super- 
seded by  publicists  of  a  high  moral  temper  and  literary  excellence; 
and  philosophers  like  Coleridge  or  statesmen  like  Canning  lumed  to 
influence  public  opinion  through  the  columns  of  the  Press. 

But  as  yet  these  influences  were  feebly  fell,  and  George  the  Third 
was  able  lo  set  Chatham's  policy  disdainfully  aside,  and  to  plunge  jnio 
a  contest  far  more  disastrous  than  his  contest  with  the  Press,  In  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  few  years,  what  had  galled  him  mosi  had 
been  the  act  which  averted  a  war  between  England  and  her  colonics. 
To  the  King  the  Americans  were  already  "  rebels,"  and  the  great 
statesman  whose  eloquence  had  made  their  claims  irresistible  was  a 
"trumpet  of  sedition."  George  deplored  in  his  correspondence  with 
his  ministers  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Acts.  "All  men  feel,"  he  wrote, 
"that  the  fatal  compliance  in  1766  has  increased  the  pretensions 
of  the  Americans  to  absolute  independence."  In  America  itself  the 
news  of  the  repeal  had  been  received  with  universal  joy,  and  taken  as 
a  close  of  the  strifi:.  Uut  on  both  sides  there  remained  a  pride  and 
irritability  which  only  wise  handling  could  have  allayed  ;  and  in  tbc 
present  stale  of  English  politics  wise  handling  was  impossible, 
a  few  months  indeed  passed  before  the  quarrel  was  re-opened  ;  for  a 
ler  had  the  illness  of  Lord  Chatham  removed  him  in  1767  from  a 
share  in  public  alfairs,  than  the  wtctcbed  administratii 
r  his  name  suspended  the  Assembly  of  New  York  on  its  refusal  H 
provide  quarters  for  English  troops,  and  resolved  to  assert  Briti4| 
sovereignty  by  levying  import  duties  of  trivial  amount  at  Aiucrici 
ports.  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  was  dissolved  on  a  iriili^ 
quarrel  wifli  iis  Governor,  and  Boston  was  occupied  for  a 
British  soldiers.  The  remonstrances  of  the  Legislatures  of  Massacbi 
setts  and  Virginia,  however,  coupled  with  a  fall  in  the  funds,  w 
the  Ministers  of  the  dangerous  course  on  which  they  had  entered  ;  a 

769  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  all  duties,  save  one,  abandoned. 
Bui  the  King  insisted  on  retaining  the  duty  on  lea ;  and  its  relcniiam 
enough  to  prevent  any  thorough  restoration  of  good  feeling.  A 
s  of  petty  quarrels  went  on  in  almost  every  colony  between  the 
popular  Assemblies  and  ihe  Governors  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
the  colonists  persisted  in  their  agreement  10  import  nothing  from  the 
mother  country.  As  yet  however  there  was  no  prospect  of  serious 
■*;.  In  America  the  influence  of  George  Washington  allayed  the 
irritation  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts  contented  itself  with  quarrtJling 
with  its  Governor,  and  refusing  to  buy  lea  so  long  as  the  duty  waa 
levied.  In  England,  even  Grenville,  though  approving  the  retentioK 
of  the  duty  in  question,  abandoned  all  dream  of  further  taxation. 

But  the  King  was  now  supreme.  The  attack  of  Chatham  in  1770 
had  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Ministr)'.  Those  of  his  adherents  wha 
still  clung  lo  it  resigned  their  posts ;  and  were  followed  by  the  Duke  of 
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Grafton.  All  that  remained  were  the  Bedford  faction  and  the  depend- 
ents of  the  King ;  these  were  gathered  under  the  former  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  North,  into  a  ministry  which  was  in  fact  a  mere 
doak  for  the  direction  of  public  affairs  by  George  himself.  "  Not  only 
did  he  direct  the  minister,"  a  careful  observer  tells  us/'  in  all  important 
matters  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  but  he  instructed  him  as  to  the 
management  of  debates  in  Parliament,  suggested  what  motions  should 
be  made  or  opposed,  and  how  measures  should  be  carried.  He  reserved 
for  himself  all  the  patronage,  he  arranged  the  whole  cast  of  administra- 
tion, settled  the  relative  place  and  pretensions  of  ministers  of  State,  law 
officers,  and  members  of  the  household,  nominated  and  promoted  the 
English  and  Scotch  judges,  appointed  and  translated  bishops  and  deans, 
and  dispensed  other  preferments  in  the  Church.  He  disposed  of  military 
governments,  regiments,  and  commissions,  and  himself  ordered  the 
marching  of  troops.  He  gave  and  refused  titles,  honours,  and  pensions." 
All  this  immense  patronage  was  steadily  used  for  the  creation  and 
maintenance  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  a  majority  directed  by 
the  King  himself ;  and  its  weight  was  seen  in  the  steady  action  of  such 
a  majority.  It  was  seen  yet  more  in  the  subjection  to  which  the 
ministry  that  bore  North's  name  was  reduced.  George  was  in  fact 
the  minister  through  the  twelve  years  of  its  existence,  from  1770  till  the 
close  of  the  American  war ;  and  the  shame  of  the  darkest  hour  of 
English  history  lies  wholly  at  his  door. 

His  fixed  purpose  was  to  seize  on  the  first  opportunity  of  undoing 
the  "fatal  compliance  of  1766."  A  trivial  riot  gave  him  the  handle  he 
wanted.  In  December  1773  the  arrival  of  some  English  ships  laden 
with  tea  kindled  fresh  irritation  in  Boston,  where  the  non-importation 
agreement  was  strictly  enforced.  A  mob  in  the  disguise  of  Indians 
boarded  the  vessels  and  flung  their  contents  into  the  sea.  The  outrage 
was  deplored  alike  by  the  friends  of  America  in  England  and  by  its  own 
leading  statesmen  ;  and  both  Washington  and  Chatham  were  prepared 
to  support  the  Government  in  its  looked-for  demand  of  redress.  But 
the  thought  of  the  King  was  not  of  redress  but  of  repression,  and 
he  set  roughly  aside  the  more  conciliatory  proposals  of  Lord  North 
and  his  fellow-ministers.  They  had  already  rejected  as  "  frivolous  and 
vexatious  **  a  petition  of  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  for  the  dis- 
missal of  two  public  officers  whose  letters  home  advised  the  withdrawal 
of  firee  institutions  from  the  Colonies.  They  now  seized  on  the  riot 
as  a  pretext  for  rigorous  measures.  A  bill  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment in  the  beginning  of  1774  punished  Boston  by  closing  its  port 
against  all  commerce.  Another  punished  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
by  withdrawing  the  liberties  it  had  enjoyed  ever  since  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  landed  on  its  soil  Its  charter  was  altered.  The  choice  of 
its  Couofiilfvpl-^ninsferred  from  the  people  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
nomtnatim  jf  its  judges  was  transferred  to  the  Governor.     In  the 
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Governor,  too,  by  a  provision  more  outrageous  than  even  these,  was 
vested  the  right  of  sending  all  persons  charged  with  a  share  in  the 
laie  disturbances  to  England  for  trial,  To  enforce  these  measures  of 
repression  troops  were  sent  to  Anjerica,  and  General  G^e,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief there,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  The 
King's  exuhation  at  the  prospect  before  him  was  unbounded.  "  The 
die,"  he  wrote  triumphantly  to  his  minister,  "  is  cast.  The  Colonies 
must  either  triumph  or  submit."  Four  regiments  would  be  enough  to 
bring  the  Americans  to  their  senses.  They  would  only  be  "lions 
while  we  are  lambs."  "If  we  taLe  the  resolute  part,''  he  decided 
solemnly,  "  they  will  undoubtedly  be  very  meek."  Unluckily,  the 
blow  at  Massachusetts  was  received  with  anything  but  meekness. 
The  jealousies  between  Stale  and  State  were  hushed  by  the  sense  that 
(he  liberties  of  all  were  in  danger.  If  the  British  Parliament  could 
cancel  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  and  ruin  the  tmde  of  Boston,  it 
could  cancel  the  charier  of  every  colony  and  ruin  the  trade  of  ei'ery 
port  from  ihe  St.  Lawrence  to  the  coast  of  Georgia.  All  therefore 
adopted  the  cause  of  Massachusetts  ;  anil  ;ill  their  LeKisIalurcs,  save 
that  of  Georgia,  sent  delegates  to  a  Congress  which  assembled  on  the 
4th  of  Septemher  at  Philadelphia.  Massachusetts  took  a  yet  bolder 
course.  Not  a  cliiien  would  act  under  the  new  laws.  Its  Assembly 
met  in  deHance  of  the  Governor,  called  out  the  mililia  of  the  State,  and 
provided  arms  and  ammunition  for  it.  But  there  was  still  toum  for 
reconciliation.  The  resolutions  of  the  Congress  had  been  modersuc  ; 
for  Virginia  was  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  among  the  States 
who  sent  delegates ;  and  though  resolute  to  resist  the  new  measures 
of  the  Govenimenl,  Virginia  still  clung  to  the  mother  country.  At 
home,  the  merchants  of  London  and  Bristol  pleaded  loudly  for 
reconciliation  ;  and  in  January  177J  Chatham  again  came  forward  to 
avert  a  strife  he  had  once  before  succeeded  in  preventing.  With 
characteristic  largeness  of  feeling  he  set  aside  all  half-measures  or 
proposals  of  compromise.  "It  is  not  cancelling  a  piece  of  parchment," 
be  insisted,  "  that  can  win  back  America ;  you  must  respect  her  fears 
and  for  resentments."  The  bill  which  he  introduced  in  concert  witii 
Franklin  provided  for  the  refteal  of  the  late  acts  and  for  the  sectirity 
of  the  colonial  charters,  abandoned  the  claim  to  taxation,  and  ordeied 
the  recall  of  the  troops.  A  colonial  assembly  was  directed  to  meel 
and  provide  means  by  which  America  might  contribute  towards  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt. 

Chatham's  measure  was  contemptuously  rejected  by  Ihe  Lords,  as 
was  a  similar  measure  of  Burke's  by  the  Conmions,  and  a  pelitioD  of 
the  City  of  London  in  favour  of  the  Colonies  by  the  King  himself. 
With  the  rejection  of  these  efforts  at  reconciliation  began  the  great 
struggle  which  ended  eightyearslater  in  the  severance  of  the  American 
Colonies  from  the  British  Crown.    The  Congress  of  delegates 
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the  Colonial  L^islatures  at  once  voted  measures  for  general  defence, 
ordered  the  levy  of  an  army,  and  set  George  Washington  at  its  head. 
No  nobler  figure  ever  stood  in  the  forefront  of  a  nation's  life.  Wash- 
ington was  grave  and  courteous  in  address  ;  his  manners  were  simple 
and  unpretending ;  his  silence  and  the  serene  calmness  of  his  temper 
spoke  of  a  perfect  self-mastery ;  but  there  was  little  in  his  outer 
bearing  to  reveal  the  grandeur  of  soul  which  lifts  his  figure,  with  all  the 
simple  majesty  of  an  ancient  statue,  out  of  the  smaller  passions,  the 
meaner  impulses  of  the  world  around  him.  What  recommended  him 
for  command  was  simply  his  weight  among  his  fellow  landowners  of 
Viiginia,  and  the  experience  of  war  which  he  had  gained  by  service 
in  border  contests  with  the  French  and  the  Indians,  as  well  as  in 
Braddock's  luckless  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne.  It  was  only 
as  the  weary  fight  went  on  that  the  colonists  learned  little  by  little  the 
greatness  of  their  leader,  his  clear  judgment,  his  heroic  endurance,  his 
silence  under  difficulties,  his  calmness  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  defeat, 
the  patience  with  which  he  waited,  the  quickness  and  hardness  with 
which  he  struck,  the  lofty  and  serene  sense  of  duty  that  never  swerved 
from  its  task  through  resentment  or  jealousy,  that  never  through  war 
or  peace  felt  the  touch  of  a  meaner  ambition,  that  knew  no  aim  save 
that  of  guarding  the  freedom  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  no  personal 
longing  save  that  of  returning  to  his  own  fireside  when  their  freedom 
was  secured.  It  was  almost  unconsciously  that  men  learned  to  cling 
to  Washington  with  a  trust  and  faith  such  as  few  other  men  have  won, 
and  to  regard  him  with  a  reverence  which  still  hushes  us  in  presence 
of  his  memory.  Even  America  hardly  recognized  his  real  greatness 
till  death  set  its  seal  on  "  the  man  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  countrymen."  Washington  more  than 
any  of  his  fellow  colonists  represented  the  clinging  of  the  Virginian 
landowners  to  the  mother  country,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  command 
proved  that  even  the  most  moderate  among  them  had  no  hope  now 
save  in  arms.  The  struggle  opened  with  a  skirmish  between  a  party 
of  English  troops  and  a  detachment  of  militia  at  Lexington,  and  in 
a  few  days  twenty  thousand  colonists  appeared  before  Boston.  The 
Congress  re-ajsembled,  declared  the  States  they  represented  •"  The 
United  Colonies  of  America,"  and  undertook  the  work  of  government. 
Meanwhile  ten  thousand  fresh  troops  landed  at  Boston  ;  but  the  pro- 
vincial militia  seized  the  neck  of  ground  which  joins  it  to  the  mainland, 
and  though  they  were  driven  from  the  heights  of  Bunker's  Hill  which 
conmianded  the  town,  it  was  only  after  a  desperate  struggle  in  which 
their  bravery  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  taunts  of  cowardice  which 
had  been  levelled  against  the  colonists.  "  Are  the  Yankees  cowards  ?  " 
shouted  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  first  English  attack  rolled 
back  baffled  down  the  hill-side.  But  a  far  truer  courage  was  shown 
in  the  stubborn  endurance  with  which  Washington's  raw  militiamen, 
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who  gradually  dwindled  from  slxleen  thousand  lo  len,  ill  Ted,  ill  anned, 
and  with  but  forty-five  rounds  of  ammunition  to  each  man,  cnoped  np 
through  the  winter  a  force  of  ten  thousand  veterans  in  the  lines  of 
Boston.  The  spring  of  1776  saw  them  force  these  troops  to  withdraw 
from  the  city  to  New  York,  where  the  whole  British  army,  largely  rrin- 
forced  by  mercenaries  from  Germany,  was  concentrated  under  General 
Howe.  Meanwhile  b.  raid  of  the  American  General,  Arnold,  nearly 
drove  the  Briiis'i  troops  from  Canada  ;  and  though  his  attempt  broke 
down  before  Quebec,  it  showed  that  all  hope  of  reconciliation  was  over. 
The  Colonies  of  the  south,  the  last  to  join  in  the  struggle,  had  in  fact 
expelled  their  (iovemors  at  the  close  of  1775  j  at  the  opening  of  the 
nest  year  Massachusetts  instructed  its  delegates  to  support  a  complete 
repudiation  of  the  King's  government  by  the  Colonies;  while  the 
American  pons  uerelhrown  open  to  the  world  in  defiance  of  iheNari-, 
galion  Ads.  These  decisive  steps  were  followed  by  Ihe  great  act 
which  American  history  begins,  the  adoption  on  the  4lh  of  July,  i; 
by  the  delegates  in  Congress  of  a  Declaration  of  independence, 
ran  its  solemn  words,  "the  representatives  of  the  United  .Slates 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  appealing  tn  ihe  Supreme  Judge  of 
the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  solemnly  publish  and 
declare  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be.  Free 
and  Independent  Stales." 

The  earlier  successes  of  the  Colonists  were  soon  followed  by  suflerinf 
and  defeat.  Howe,  an  active  general  with  a  fine  army  at  his  back,  cleared 
Long  Island  in  August  by  a  victory  at  Brooklyn  ;  and  Washington, 
Kakened  by  withdrawals  and  defeat, and  disheartened 
of  the  State  in  which  it  was  encamped,  was  forced  to 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  to  fall  back  first  on  ihe 
Hudson  and  then  on  the  Delaware.  The  Congress  prepared  to  fly 
from  Philadelphia,  and  a  general  despair  showed  itself  incnesof  peace. 
Bui  a  well-managed  surprise  and  a  daring  march  on  the  rear  of  Howe's 
army  restored  the  spirits  of  Washingtim's  men,  and  forced  the  Kngllsh 
general  in  his  turn  to  fall  back  on  New  York.  The  campaign  of  1777 
opened  with  a  combined  effort  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  An 
army  assembled  in  Canada  under  (>cncral  Burgoyne  nytrched  by  way 
of  the  Lakes  to  scire  the  line  of  the  Hudson,  and  with  help  ftom  the 
army  at  New  York  to  cut  ofT  New  England  from  her  sister  provinces. 
Howe  meanwhile  sailed  up  ihe  Chesapeake,  and  advanced  on  Phil- 
adelphia, the  temporary  capital  of  the  United  Slates  and  the  seat  of  the 
Congress.  The  rout  of  his  little  army  of  seven  thousand  men  a(, 
Brandywine  forced  Washington  to  abandon  Philadelphia,  and,  after  a 
bold  but  unsuccessful  attack  on  his  victors,  to  retire  into  winter  quartets 
on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill ;  where  the  unconquerable  resolve  with 
which  he  nerved  his  handful  of  beaten  and  half-starved  troops  to  face 
Howe's  army  in   their  camp   al   Valley   Forge  is   the   noblest   of  hit 
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triumphs.  But  in  the  north  the  war  had  taken  another  colour.  Wlien 
Bur^yne  appeared  on  the  Upper  Hudson  he  found  the  road  to  Albany 
barred  by  an  American  force  under  General  Gates.  The  spirit  of  New 
England,  which  had  grown  dull  as  the  war  rolled  away  from  its  borders, 
quickened  again  at  the  news  of  invasion  and  of  the  outrages  committed 
by  the  Indians  whom  Burgoyne  employed  among  his  troops.  Its 
militia  hurried  from  town  and  homestead  to  the  camp ;  and  after  a 
fruitless  attack  on  the  American  lines,  Burgoyne  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded on  the  heights  of  Saratoga.  On  the  17th  of  October  he  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  The  news  of  this  calamity  g^ve  force  to  the 
words  with  which  Chatham  at  the  very  time  of  the  surrender  was 
pressing  for  peace.  "  You  cannot  conquer  America,"  he  cried  when 
men  were  glorying  in  Howe's  successes.  **  U  I  were  an  American  as 
I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country, 
I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms — never,  never,  never  !  "  Then  in  a 
burst  of  indignant  eloquence  he  thundered  against  the  use  of  the  Indian 
and  his  scalping-knife  as  allies  of  England  against  her  children.  The 
proposals  which  Chatham  brought  forward  might  perhaps,  in  his  hands, 
even  yet  have  drawn  America  and  the  mother  country  together.  His 
plan  was  one  of  absolute  conciliation,  and  of  a  federal  union  between 
the  settlements  and  Great  Britain  which  would  have  left  the  Colonies 
absolutely  their  own  masters  in  all  matters  of  internal  government, 
and  linked  only  by  ties  of  affection  and  loyalty  to  the  general  body  of 
the  Empire.  But  it  met  with  the  same  fate  as  his  previous  proposals. 
Its  rejection  was  at  once  followed  by  the  news  of  Saratoga,  and  by  the 
yet  more  fatal  news  that  this  disaster  had  roused  the  Bourbon  Courts  to 
avenge  the  humiliation  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  February  1778 
France  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  States.  Lord  North  strove  to 
meet  the  blow  by  fresh  offers  of  conciliation,  and  by  a  pledge  to  re- 
nounce for  ever  the  right  of  direct  taxation  over  the  Colonies  ;  but  he 
felt  that  the  time  for  conciliation  was  past,  while  all  hope  of  reducing 
America  by  force  of  arms  had  disappeared.  George  indeed  was  as 
obstinate  for  war  as  ever  ;  and  the  country,  stung  to  the  quick  by  the 
attack  of  France,  backed  passionately  the  obstinacy  of  the  King.  But 
unlike  George  the  Third,  it  instinctively  felt  that  if  a  hope  still  remained 
of  retaining  the  friendship  of  the  Colonies,  and  of  baffling  the  efforts 
of  the  Bourbons,  it  lay  in  Lord  Chatham  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  King's 
resistance  the  voice  of  the  whole  country  called  him  back  to  power. 
But  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  office  this  last  chance  was  shattered  by 
the  hand  of  death.  Broken  with  age  and  disease,  the  Earl  was  borne 
to  the  House  of  Lords  to  utter  in  a  few  broken  words  his  protest  against 
the  proposal  to  surrender  America.  "  I  rejoice,"  he  murmured,  "  that 
I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  this 
ancient  and  noble  monarchy.  His  Majesty  succeeded  to  an  Empire 
as  great  in  extent  as  its  reputation  was  unsullied.     Seventeen  years 
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ago  this  people  was  the  terror  of  the  world."  He  listened  impaliently 
to  the  reply  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  again  rose  to  his  feet.  Bxn 
he  h^d  hardly  risen  when  he  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
falling  back  in  a  swoon  was  borne  home  to  die. 

From  the  hour  of  Chatham's  death  England  entered  on  a  conflict 
with  enemies  whose  circle  gradually  widened  till  she  stood  single- 
hnnded  against  the  world.  At  the  ciose  of  1778  Spain  Joined  the 
league  of  France  and  America  against  her  ;  and  in  the  next  year  (be 
joint  fleets  of  the  two  powers  rode  the  masters  of  the  Channel.  Thev 
even  threatened  a  descent  on  the  English  coast.  Bui  dead  as  Chuhi 
was,  his  cry  woke  a  new  life  in  England.  "  Shall  we  fall  prostrat 
he  exclaimed  with  his  last  breath,  "before  the  House  of  Bourbon! 
and  the  divisions  which  had  broken  the  nation  in  its  struggle  wi 
American  liberty  were  hushed  in  the  presence  of  Ihisdanger 
existence.  The  weakness  of  the  Ministry  was  compensated  hy  the 
energy  of  England  itself.  Foe  three  years,  from  1779  to  1782,  GenerMi 
Elliott  held  against  famine  and  bombardment  the  rock  fortress  of 
Gibraltar,  Although  a  quarrel  over  the  right  of  search  banded 
Holland  and  the  Courts  of  the  North  in  an  armed  neutrality  against 
her,  and  added  the  Dutch  fleet  to  the  number  of  her  assailants,  England 
held  her  own  at  sea.  Even  in  America  the  fortune  of  the  war  seemed 
10  turn.  After  Burgoyne's  surrender  the  English  generals  had  with- 
drawn from  Pennsylvania,  and  bent  all  their  efforts  on  the  South 
where  a  strong  Royalist  party  still  eiisted.  The  capture  of  Charles- 
town  and  the  successes  of  Lord  Comwallis  in  17S0  were  rendered 
fruitless  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  General  Greene  ;  but  the  Slates 
were  weakened  by  bankruptcy,  and  unnerved  by  hopes  of  aid  tma 
France.    Meanwhile  England  was  winning  new  triumphs  in  the  East. 

Since  the  day  of  Plassey,  India  had  been  fast  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  merchant  company  whose  traders  but  a  few  years  before  held 
only  three  petty  factories  along  its  coast.  The  victory  which  laid 
Bengal  at  ihc  feel  of  Clive  had  been  followed  in  1760  by  a  victory  at 
Wandewash,  in  which  Colonel  Coote's  defeat  of  LaJly,  the  French 
Governor  of  Pondicherry,  established  British  suprem;iey  over  Southern 
India.  The  work  of  organization  had  soon  to  follow  on  that  (if 
conquest ;  for  the  tyranny  and  corruption  of  the  merchant  clerks  who 
suddenly  found  themselves  lifted  into  rulers  was  fast  ruining  the 
province  of  Bengal ;  and  although  Clivc  had  profiled  more  than  any 
other  by  the  spoils  of  his  victory,  he  saw  that  the  time  had  come  when 
greed  must  give  way  to  the  responsibiltiies  of  power.  In  1765  he 
returned  to  India,  and  the  two  years  of  his  rule  were  In  fact  the  most 
glorious  years  in  his  life.  In  the  teeth  of  opposition  from  every  cleric 
and  of  mutiny  throughout  the  army,  he  put  down  the  private  trading 
Company's  serv 
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over  to  public  uses  a  legacy  which  had  been  left  him  by  the  prince  he 
had  raised  to  the  throne  of  Bengal ;  and  returned  poorer  than  he  went 
to  face  the  storm  his  acts  had  roused  among  those  who  were  interested 
in  Indian  abuses  at  home.  His  imsparing  denunciations  of  the  mis- 
government  of  Bengal  at  last  stirred  even  Lord  North  to  interfere ; 
and  when  the  financial  distress  of  the  Company  drove  it  for  aid  to 
Government,  the  grant  of  aid  was  coupled  with  measures  of  adminis- 
trative reform.  The  Regulating  Act  of  1773  established  a  Governor- 
General  and  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  for  all  British  possessions 
in  India,  prohibited  judges  and  members  of  Council  from  trading, 
forbade  any  receipt  of  presents  from  natives,  and  ordered  that  every 
act  of  the  Directors  should  be  signified  to  the  Government  to  be 
approved  or  disallowed.  The  new  interest  which  had  been  aroused  in 
the  subject  of  India  was  seen  in  an  investigation  of  the  whole  question 
of  its  sidministration  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Clive's  own  early  acts  were  examined  with  unsparing  severity.  His 
bitter  complaint  in  the  Lords  that,  Baron  of  Plassey  as  he  was,  he  had 
been  arraigned  like  a  sheep-stealer,  failed  to  prevent  the  passing  of 
resolutions  which  censured  the  corruption  and  treachery  of  the  early 
days  of  British  rule  in  India.  Here,  however,  the  justice  of  the  House 
stopped.  When  his  accusers  passed  from  the  censure  of  Indian  mis- 
government  to  the  censure  of  Clive  himself,  the  memory  of  his  great 
deeds  won  from  the  House  of  Commons  a  unanimous  vote,  "  That 
Robert  Lord  Clive  did  at  the  same  time  render  g^eat  and  meritorious 
services  to  his  country." 

By  the  Act  of  1773  Warren  Hastings  was  named  Governor- General 
of  Bengal,  with  powers  of  superintendence  and  control  over  the 
other  presidencies.  Hastings  was  sprung  of  a  noble  family  which 
had  long  fallen  into  decay,  and  poverty  had  driven  him  in  boy- 
hood to  accept  a  writership  in  the  Company's  service.  Clive,  whose 
quick  eye  discerned  his  merits,  drew  him  after  Plassey  into  political 
life ;  and  the  administrative  ability  he  showed,  during  the  disturbed  ] 
period  which  followed,  raised  him  step  by  step  to  the  post  of  Governor 
of  Bengal  No  man  could  have  been  better  fitted  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  new  office  which  the  Government  at  home  had  created 
without  a  thought  of  its  real  greatness.  Hastings  was  gifted  with 
rare  powers  of  organization  and  control.  His  first  measure  was  to 
establish  the  direct  rule  of  the  Company  over  Bengal  by  abolishing 
the  government  of  its  native  princes,  which,  though  it  had  become 
nominal,  hindered  all  plans  for  effective  administration.  The  Nabob  sank 
into  a  pensionary,  and  the  Company's  new  province  was  roughly  but 
efficiently  organized.  Out  of  the  clerks  and  traders  about  him  Hastings 
formed  that  body  of  public  servants  which  still  remains  the  noblest 
product  of  our  rule  in  India.  The  system  of  law  and  finance  which 
he  devised,  hasty  and  imperfect  as  it  necessarily  was,  was  far  superior 
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to  any  that  India  had  ever  seen.  Corruption  he  put  down 
firm  a  hand  ^  Clive's,  but  he  -won  the  love  of  ihe  new  "  civilians  "  as 
he  won  the  love  of  the  Hindoos,  Althotigh  he  raised  the  revenue  of 
llcngal  and  was  able  to  send  home  every  year  a  surplus  of  half  a  million 
to  the  Company,  he  did  this  without  laying  a  fresh  burden  on  the 
natives  or  losing  their  good  will.  His  government  was  guided  by  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  the  people.  At  a  time  when 
their  tongue  was  looked  on  simply  as  a  medium  of  trade  and  busings, 
Hastings  was  skilled  in  the  languages  of  India;  he  was  versed  in  native 
customs,  and  familiar  with  native  feeling.  We  can  hardly  wonder 
that  his  popularity  with  Ihe  Bengalees  was  such  as  no  later  ruler  has 
ever  attained,  or  that  after  a.  centur)'  of  great  events  Indian  mothers 
still  hush  their  infants  with  the  name  of  Warren  Hastings. 

As  yet,  though  English  influence  was  great  in  the  south,  Bengal 
aione  was  directly  in  English  hand^.  Warren  Hastings  recogniied  * 
formidable  danger  to  the  power  of  Britain  in  that  ol  the  Mahrattas, 
freebooters  of  Hindoo  blood  whose  tribes  had  for  a  century  past 
carried  their  raids  over  India  from  the  hills  of  the  western  coast, 
and  founiled  sovereignties  in  Ciuerat,  Malwa,  and  Tanjore,  and  wba 
were  bound  by  a  slight  tie  of  subjection  to  the  Mahratia  chief  who 
reigned  at  Poonah.  The  policy  of  Hastings  was  to  prevent  tb> 
Mahrallas  from  over-running  the  whole  of  India,  and  taking 
place  which  the  Mogul  Emperors  had  occupied.  He  bound  natr 
princes,  as  in  Oudh  or  Berar,  by  treaties  and  subsidies,  crushed 
scruple  the  Rohillas  to  strengthen  his  ally  the  Nabob  Viiier  of  Oudh, 
and  watched  with  incessant  jealousy  the  growth  of  powers  even  as 
distant  as  the  Sikhs.  The  jealousy  of  France  sought  in  the  Mahrattas 
a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  Britain,  and  through  their  chieftain  tbe 
French  envoys  were  able  to  set  the  whole  confederacy  ' 
the  English  presidencies.  Thedangerwas  met  by  Hastings  with  charaotj 
tcristic  swiftness  of  resolve.  His  difficulties  were  great  For  two  yeatfij 
he  had  been  rendered  powerless  through  the  opposition  of  hisCauncQ] 
and  when  (reed  from  this  obstacle  the  Company  pressed  him 
santly  for  money,  and  the  Crown  more  than  once  strove  to  recaJI  hin. 
His  own  general.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  was  miserly,  capricious,  and  bad  to 
be  humoured  like  a  child.  Censures  and  complaints  reached  him  with 
every  mail.  But  liis  calm  self-command  never  failed.  No  trace  of  his 
embarrassments  showed  itself  in  his  work.  The  war  with  the  Mahrattas 
was  pressed  with  a  tenacity  of  purpose  which  the  blunders  of  subor- 
dinates and  the  inefficiency  of  the  soldiers  he  was  forced  to  use  never 
shook  for  a  moment.  Failure  followed  failure,  and  success  had  hardly 
been  wrung  from  fortune  when  a  new  and  overwhelming  danger 
threatened  from  the  south.  A  military  adventurer,  Hyd< 
built  up  a  compact  and  vigorous  empire  out  of  the  wreck  of  oldec 
principalities  on  the  t-^ble-land  of  Mysore.     Tyrant  as  he  was. 
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native  rule  was  so  just  as  Ryder's,  no  statesmanship  so  vigorous.  He 
was  quickwitted  enough  to  discern  the  real  power  of  Britain,  and  only 
die  wretched  blundering  of  the  Council  of  Madras  forced  him  at  last 
to  the  conclusion  that  war  with  the  English  was  less  dangerous  than 
friendship  with  them.  Old  as  he  was,  his  generalship  retained  all  its 
energy ;  and  a  disciplined  army,  covered  by  a  cloud  of  horse  and  backed 
by  a  train  of  artillery,  poured  down  in  1780  on  the  plain  of  the  Camatic. 
The  small  British  force  which  met  him  was  driven  into  Madras,  and 
Madias  itself  was  in  danger.  The  news  reached  Hastings  when  he 
was  at  last  on  the  verge  of  triumph  over  the  Mahrattas  ;  but  his  triumph 
was  instantly  abandoned,  a  peace  was  patched  up,  and  every  soldier 
hurried  to  Madras.  The  appearance  of  Eyre  Coote  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  Hyder,  and  after  a  campaign  of  some  months  he  was  hurled 
back  into  the  fastnesses  of  Mysore.  India  was  the  one  quarter  of  the 
world  where  Britain  lost  nothing  during  the  American  war  ;  and  in  the 
auinexation  of  Benares,  the  extension  of  British  rule  along  the  Ganges, 
the  reduction  of  Oudh  to  virtual  dependence,  the  appearance  of 
English  armies  in  Central  India,  and  the  defeat  of  Hyder,  the  genius 
of  Hastings  laid  the  foundation  of  an  Indian  Empire. 

But  while  England  triumphed  in  the  East,  the  face  of  the  war  in 
America  was  changed  by  a  terrible  disaster.  Foiled  in  an  attempt  on 
North  Carolina  by  the  refusal  of  his  fellow  general,  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
to  assist  him,  Lord  Cornwallis  fell  back  in  1781  on  Virginia,  and  en- 
trenched himself  in  the  lines  of  York  Town.  A  sudden  march  of 
Washington  brought  him  to  the  front  of  the  English  troops  at  a 
moment  when  the  French  fleet  held  the  sea,  and  the  army  of  Corn- 
wallis was  driven  by  famine  to  a  surrender  as  humiliating  as  that  of 
Saratoga.  The  news  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  wretched  Minister 
who  had  till  now  suppressed  at  his  master's  order  his  own  conviction 
of  the  uselessness  of  further  bloodshed.  Opening  his  arms  and  pacing 
wildly  up  and  down  his  room,  Lord  North  exclaimed  'Mt  is  all  over,'' 
and  resigned.  England  in  fact  seemed  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  In 
the  crisis  of  the  American  struggle  Ireland  itself  turned  on  her.  A 
force  of  forty  thousand  volunteers  had  been  raised  in  1779  for  the 
defence  of  the  island  against  a  French  invasion.  Threats  of  an  armed 
revolt  backed  the  eloquence  of  two  Parliamentary  leaders,  Grattan  and 
Flood,  in  their  demand  for  the  repeal  of  Poynings'  Act,  whrch  took  all 
power  of  initiative  legislation  from  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  for  the 
recognition  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  as  an  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal. 
The  demands  were  in  effect  a  claim  for  national  independence ;  but 
there  were  no  means  of  resisting  them,  for  England  was  without  a 
soldier  to  oppose  the  volunteers.  The  fall  of  Lord  North  recalled  the 
Whigs  under  Lord  Rockingham  to  office ;  and  on  Rockingham  fell 
the  double  task  of  satisfying  Ireland  and  of  putting  an  end,  at  any 
cost,  to  the  war  with  the  United  States.  The  task  involved  in  both 
quarters  a  humiliating  surrender ;  and  it  needed  the  bitter  stress  of 
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cssity  lo  induce  the  Houses  to  follow  his  counsels.  The  English 
liament  abandoned  by  a.  fonnal  statute  Ihe  Judicial  and  legisla- 
:  sujiremacy  it  had  till  then  asserted  over  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  ;  and  negotiations  were  begun  with  America  and  its  allies. 
In  the  difficulties  of  England  the  hopes  of  her  enemies  rose  high. 
Spain  refused  to  suspend  hostilities  at  any  other  price  than  the 
surrender  of  Gibraltar.  Fra.ncc  proposed  that  England  should  give 
up  all  her  Indian  conquests  save  Bengal.  But  the  (rue  basis  of  her 
world-power  lay  on  the  sea  ;  and  at  this  moment  the  command  of  the 
5  again  became  her  otvn.  Admiral  Rodney,  the  greatest  of  English 
seamen  save  Nelson  and  Blake,  had  in  January,  1780,  encountered  Ihe 
Spanish  fleet  ofl"  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  only  four  of  its  vessels  escaped 
to  Cadiz.  Two  years  later  the  triumphs  of  the  French  Admiral  De 
Crasse  called  him  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in  April  1783,  a  manoeuvre 
which  he  was  the  first  lo  introduce  broke  his  opponent's  line,  and  diove 
the  French  fleet  shattered  from  the  Atlantic.  In  September  a  last 
attack  of  the  Joint  force  gathered  against  Gibraltar  was  repulsed  by 
the  heroism  of  Elliott.  Nor  would  America  wait  any  longer  for  the 
tlisfaction  of  her  allies.  In  November  her  commissioners  signed  the 
preliminaries  of  a  peace,  in  which  Britain  reserved  lo  herself  on  the 
American  continent  only  Canada  and  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  and 
icknowledged  without  reserve  the  independence  of  the  United  Stales. 
The  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States  was  a  prelude  to  treaties 
of  peace  with  the  Bourbon  pjowers.  France  indeed  won  nothing  in 
the  treaties  with  which  the  war  ended  ;  Spain  gained  only  Florida  and 
lorca.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  had  won  ground  in  India ; 
she  had  retained  Canada  ;  her  West  Indian  islands  were  intact ;  she 
asserted  her  command  of  the  seas.  But  at  the  close  of  the  war 
there  was  less  thought  of  what  she  had  retained  than  of  what  she 
lad  lost.  The  American  Colonies  were  irrecoverably  gone.  It  is 
10  wonder  ihal  in  Ihe  first  shock  of  such  a  loss  England  looked  on 
herself  as  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  or  that  the  Bourbon  Courts  believed 
her  position  as  a  world-power  lo  be  practically  at  an  end.  Howtittei^ra 
groundless  such  a  conception  was  the  coming  years  were  to  show.     4m 
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[Aulhvniit!.—  Mr.  Maswy's  iccount  o(  this  period  may  be  supplemented  by 
l/)rd  Stanhope's  "  Life  of  I'ill,"  I.onI  RuMells  ■'Memoirs  of  ¥6x,"  utA  the 
Coriespundencc  of  Lord  Malmcshury.  Lord  Auckland,  and  Mr.  Rose.  Fix 
the  Slave  Trsde,  see  the  MemoiTS  of  Wilberforce  t^  his  sons.  Burke  may  be 
studied  in  his  Life  by  Macknighl,  in  Mr.  Morley's  valuable  essav  on  him,  and 
above  all  in  his  own  works.  The  stale  of  forei^  affairs  in  1 7S9  is  ticst  seen 
in  Von  Sybet'i  "  History  of  the  French  Revolution."] 

7*hal  in  the  creation  of  the  United  Stales  the  world  had  reached 
Due  of  ihe  turning  points  in  its  history  seems  at  Ihe  time  to  have 
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entered  into  the  thought  of  not  a  single  European  statesman.  What 
startled  men  most  at  the  moment  was  the  discovery  that  England 
herself  was  far  from  being  ruined  by  the  greatness  of  her  defeat.  She 
rose  from  it  indeed  stronger  and  more  vigorous  than  ever.  Never 
bad  she  shown  a  mightier  energy  than  in  the  struggle  against  France 
which  foUowed  only  ten  years  after  her  loss  of  America,  nor  did  she 
ever  stand  higher  among  the  tiations  than  on  the  day  of  Waterloo. 
Her  real  greatness,  however,  lay  not  in  the  old  world  but  in  the  new. 
She  was  from  that  hour  a  mother  of  nations.  In  America  she  had 
begotten  a  gp-eat  people,  and  her  emigrant  ships  were  still  to  carry 
on  the  movement  of  the  Teutonic  race  from  which  she  herself  had 
sprung.  Her  work  was  to  be  colonization.  Her  settlers  were  to 
dispute  Africa  with  the  Kaffir  and  the  Hottentot ;  they  were  to  build 
up  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  colonies  as  great  as  those  which  she 
had  lost  in  America.  And  to  the  nations  that  she  founded  she  was 
to  give  not  only  her  blood  and  her  speech,  but  the  freedom  which 
she  had  won.  It  is  the  thought  of  this  which  flings  its  grandeur  round 
the  pettiest  details  of  our  story  in  the  past.  The  history  of  France  has 
little  result  beyond  France  itself.  German  or  Italian  history  has  no 
direct  issue  outside  the  bounds  of  Germany  or  Italy.  But  England 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  outcome  of  English  history.  Its  greater 
issues  lie  not  w^ithin  the  narrow  limits  of  the  mother  island,  but  in  the 
destinies  of  nations  yet  to  be.  The  struggles  of  her  patriots,  the 
wisdom  of  her  statesmen,  the  steady  love  of  liberty  and  law  in  her 
people  at  large,  were  shaping  in  the  past  of  our  little  island  the  future 
of  mankind. 

Meanwhile  the  rapid  developement  of  industrial  energy  and  industrial 
wealth  in  England  itself  was  telling  on  the  conditions  of  English 
statesmanship.  Though  the  Tories  and  "  King's  friends"  had  now 
grown  to  a  compact  body  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  members,  the  Whigs, 
who  held  office  under  Lord  Rockingham,  were  superior  to  their  rivals 
in  numbers  and  political  character,  now  that  the  return  of  the  Bedford 
section  to  the  general  body  of  the  party  during  its  steady  opposition 
to  the  American  war  had  restored  much  of  its  old  cohesion.  But  this 
reunion  only  strengthened  their  aristocratic  and  exclusive  tendencies, 
and  widened  the  breach  which  was  steadily  opening  on  questions  such 
as  Parliamentary  Reform,  between  the  bulk  of  the  Whig  party  and  the 
small  fragment  which  remained  true  to  the  more  popular  sympathies  of 
Chatham.  Lord  Shelburne  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Chatham  party,  and 
it  was  reinforced  at  this  moment  by  the  entry  into  Parliament  of  the 
second  son  of  Chatham  himself.  William  Pitt  had  hardly  reached  his 
twenty-second  year ;  but  he  left  college  with  the  learning  of  a  ripe 
scholar,  and  his  ready  and  sonorous  eloquence  had  been  matured  by  his 
father's  teaching.  "  He  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  Parliament," 
said  a  member  to  the  Whig  leader,  Charles  Fox,  after  Pitt's  first 
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sjjeech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  "  He  is  so  already,"  replied  B 
The  haughty  self-esteem  of  the  new  statesman  breathed  i 
movcmenl  of  his  tall,  spare  figure,  in  the  hard  lines  of  n  countenance 
which  none  but  bis  closer  friends  saw  lighted  by  a  smile,  in  his  cold 
and  repulsive  address,  his  invariable  gravity  of  demeanour,  and  his 
habitual  air  of  command.  How  great  Ihe  qualities  were  which  lay 
beneath  this  haughty  exterior  no  one  knew  ;  nor  had  any  one  guessed 
how  soon  this  "  boy,"  as  his  rivals  mockingly  styled  him,  was  to  crush 
every  opponent  and  to  hold  England  at  his  will.  He  refused  any 
minor  post  in  the  Rockingham  Administration,  claiming,  if  he  took 
office  at  all,  to  be.  at  once  admitted  to  the  Cabinet.  But  Pitt  bad 
no  desire  to  take  office  under  Rockingham.  To  him  as  to  Chatham 
the  main  lesson  of  the  war  was  the  need  of  pulling  an  end  to  those 
abuses  in  Ihe  composition  of  Parliament  by  which  George  the  Thitd 
had  bfcn  enabled  to  plunge  the  country  into  it.  A  thorough  reform 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  only  effectual  means  of  doing 
this,  and  Pitt  brought  forward  a  bill  founded  on  his  father's  plans 
fur  that  purpose,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  Whigs  could  not  re- 
solve on  the  sacrifice  of  properly  and  influence  which  such  a  reform 
would  involve.  Pitt's  bill  was  thrown  out ;  and  in  its  stead  the 
Ministry  endeavoured  to  weaken  the  means  of  corrupt  intluence  which 
ihc  King  had  unscrupulously  used,  by  disqualifying  persons  holding 
government  contracts  from  silting  in  Parliament,  by  depriving  revenue 
officers  of  the  elective  franchise  (a  measure  which  diminished  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  in  seventy  boroughs),  and  above  all  by  % 
bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  civil  establishment,  of  the  pension  list, 
and  of  the  secret  scnice  fund,  which  was  brought  in  bj-  Burke 
These  measures  were  to  a  great  extent  effectual  in  diminishing  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  over  Parliament,  and  they  are  memorable  as 
marking  the  date  when  the  direct  bribery  of  members  absolutely 
ceased.  But  they  were  absolutely  inoperative  in  rendering  the  House 
of  Commons  really  representative  of  or  responsible  to  the  pieople  of 
England.  The  Jealousy  which  themass  of  the  \Vhig5  entertained  of  the 
Chatham  section  and  its  plans  was  more  plainly  shown  on  ihe  death  of 
Lord  Rockingham  in  July.  Shelbume  was  no  sooner  called  (o  the 
head  of  the  Ministry  ihan  Fox,  who  acted  on  personal  grounds,  and 
the  bulk  of  Rockingham's  followers  resigned.  Pitt  on  the  other  hand 
accepted  oflice  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  Shelbume  Ministry  only  lasted  long  enough  to  conclude  the 
final  peace  with  the  United  Slates ;  for  in  the  opening  of  17SJ  it  was 
overthrown  by  the  most  unscrupulous,  coalition  known  in  our  hisinry, 
that  of  the  Whig  followers  of  Fox  with  the  Tories  who  still  clung  in 
Lord  North.  Never  had  the  need  of  represenlalive  reform  been  more 
clearly  shown  than  by  a  coalilion  which  proved  how  powerless  was  tj 
force  of  public  opinion  to  check  even  the  most  shameless  faction;] 
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Parliament^  how  completely  the  lessening  of  the  rox-al  influence  by  the 
measures  of  Burice  and  Rockingham  had  tended  to  the  profit,  not  of 
the  people,  but  of  the  borough-mongers  who  usurped  its  representation. 
Pitt's  renewed  proposal  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one.  Secure  in  their  Parliamentar)-  majority,  and 
heedless  of  the  power  of  public  opinion  without  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  new  Ministers  entered  boldly  on  a  greater  task  than  had  as 
yet  taxed  the  constructive  genius  of  English  statesmen.  To  leave  such  a 
dominion  as  Warren  Hastings  had  built  up  in  India  to  the  control  of  a 
mere  company  of  traders  was  clearly  impossible ;  and  Fox  proposed  to 
transfer  the  political  government  from  the  Directors  of  the  Company 
to  a  board  of  seven  Commissioners.  The  appointment  of  the  seven 
was  vested  in  the  first  instance  in  Parliament,  and  aftemv-ards  in 
the  Crown  ;  their  office  was  to  be  held  for  five  years,  but  they  were  re- 
moveable  on  address  from  either  House  of  Parliament.  The  proposal 
was  at  once  met  with  a  storm  of  opposition.  The  scheme  indeed  was 
an  injudicious  one ;  for  the  new  Commissioners  would  have  been 
destitute  of  that  practical  knowledge  of  India  which  belonged  to  the 
Company,  while  the  want  of  any  immediate  link  between  them  and  the 
actual  Ministry  of  the  Crown  would  have  prevented  Parliament  from 
exercising  an  effective  control  over  their  acts.  But  the  real  faults  of 
this  India  Bill  were  hardly  noticed  in  the  popular  outcry  against  it. 
The  merchant-class  was  galled  by  the  blow  levelled  at  the  greatest 
merchant-body  in  the  realm :  corporations  trembled  at  the  cancelling 
of  a  charter  ;  the  King  viewed  the  measure  as  a  mere  means  of  trans- 
ferring the  patronage  of  India  to  the  Whigs.  With  the  nation  at  large 
the  faults  of  the  bill  lay  in  the  character  of  the  Ministry  which  proposed 
it.  To  give  the  rule  and  patronage  of  India  over  to  the  exist- 
ing House  of  Conunons  was  to  give  a  new  and  immense  power  to 
a  body  which  misused  in  the  grossest  way  the  power  it  possessed.  It 
was  the  sense  of  this  popular  feeling  which  encouraged  the  King 
to  exert  his  personal  influence  to  defeat  the  measure  in  the  Lords,  and 
on  its  defeat  to  order  his  Ministers  to  deliver  up  the  seals.  In  Decem- 
ber 1783  Pitt  accepted  the  post  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  but  his 
position  would  at  once  have  been  untenable  had  the  country  gone  with 
its  nominal  representatives.  He  was  defeated  again  and  again  by 
large  majorities  in  the  Commons ;  but  the  majorities  dwindled  as  a 
shower  of  addresses  from  every  quarter,  from  the  Tory  University  of 
Oxford  as  from  the  Whig  Corporation  of  London,  proved  that  public 
opinion  went  with  the  Minister  and  not  with  the  House.  It  was  the 
general  sense  of  this  which  justified  Pitt  in  the  firmness  with  which,  in 
the  teeth  of  addresses  for  his  removal  from  office,  he  delayed  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  for  five  months,  and  gained  time  for  that 
ripening  of  national  sentiment  on  which  he  counted  for  success. 
When  the  elections  of  1784  came  the  struggle  was  at  once  at  an  end. 
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The  public  feeling  had  become  strong  enough  to  break  through  the 
comipl  influences  which  commonly  governed  its  representation.  Every 
great  constituency  relumed  supporters  to  Pitt  ;  of  Ihe  majorily  wbic&' 
had  defeated  him  in  the  Commons  a  hundred  and  sixty  members  ' 
unseated  ;  and  only  a  fragment  of  the  Whig  party  was  saved  by 
command  of  nomination  boroughs. 

When  Parliament  came  together  after  the  overthrow  of  ihe 
Coalition,  the  Minister  of  twenty*five  was  master  of  England  as 
no  Minister  had  been  l>efore.  Even  the  King  yielded  to  his  sway, 
partly  through  gratitude  for  the  triumph  he  had  won  for  him  over 
Ihe  Whigs,  partly  from  a  sense  of  the  madness  which  was  soon  tn 
strike  liim  down,  but  still  more  from  a  gradual  discovery  that  (he 
triumph  which  he  had  won  over  his  political  rivals  had  been  won,  not 
to  the  prolii  of  the  crown,  but  of  the  nation  at  lar^e.  The  Whigs, 
il  was  true,  were  broken,  unpopular,  and  without  a  fwlicy,  while  the 
Tories  clung  to  the  Minister  who  had  "  saved  the  King."  But  it 
was  the  support  of  a  new  pohlical  power  that  really  gave  his  strength 
to  the  young  Minister.  The  sudden  rise  of  English  industry  was 
pushing  the  manufacturer  to  the  front ;  and  all  that  the  trading  classes 
loved  in  Chatham,  his  nobleness  of  temper,  his  consciousness  of  power, 
his  patriotism,  his  sympathy  with  a  wider  world  than  the  world  within 
the  Parliament-house,  they  saw  in  his  son.  He  had  little  indeed  of 
the  poetic  and  imaginative  side  of  Chathani's  genius,  of  his  quick 
perception  of  what  was  just  and  what  was  possible,  his  far-reaching 
conceptions  of  national  policy,  his  outlook  Into  the  future  of  the 
world.  Pitt's  flowing  and  sonorous  commonplaces  rang  hollow  beside 
the  broken  phrases  which  still  inake  his  father's  eloquence  a  living 
thing  to  Englishmen.  On  the  other  hand  he  [>ossessed  some  qualities 
in  which  Chatham  was  utterly  wanting.  H  is  temper,  though  naturally 
ardent  and  sensitive,  had  been  schooled  in  a  proud  self-command. 
His  simplicity  and  good  taste  freed  him  from  his  father's  ostentation 
and  extravagance.  DilTusc  and  commonplace  as  his  speeches  seem, 
they  were  adapted  as  much  by  their  very  qualities  of  ditfuseness 
and  commonplace  as  by  their  lucidity  and  good  sense  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  middle  classes  whom  Pitt  fell  to  be  his  real  audience. 
In  his  love  of  peace,  his  immense  industry,  his  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, his  skill  in  debate,  his  knowledge  of  finance,  he  recalled  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  ;  but  he  had  virtues  which  Walpole  never  possessed, 
and  he  was  free  from  Walfmle's  worst  defects.  He  was  careless  of 
personal  gain.  He  was  too  proud  to  rule  by  corruption.  His  lofly 
self-esteem  left  no  room  for  any  jealousy  of  subordinates.  He  was 
generous  in  his  appreciation  of  youthful  merits -,  and  the  "boys"  he 
gathered  round  him,  such  as  Canning  and  Lord  Welleslcy,  rewarded 
his  generosity  by  a  devotion  which  death  left  imtouched.  With 
Walpole's   cynical    inaction    Pitt  had   no  sympathy    whatever. 
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policy  from  the  first  was  one  of  active  reform,  and  he  faced  every- 
one of  the  problems,  financial,  constitutional,  religious,  from  which 
Walpole  had  shrunk.  Above  all  he  had  none  of  Walpole's  scorn 
of  his  fellow-men.  The  noblest  feature  in  his  mind  was  its  wide 
humanity.  His  love  for  England  was  as  deep  and  personal  as  his 
father's  love,  but  of  the  sympathy  with  English  passion  and  English 
prejudice  which  had  been  at  once  his  father's  weakness  and  strength 
he  had  not  a  trace.  When  Fox  taunted  him  with  forgetting  Chatham's 
jealousy  of  France  and  his  faith  that  she  was  the  natural  foe  of  England, 
Pitt  answered  nobly  that  '*  to  suppose  any  nation  can  be  unalterably 
the  enemy  of  another  is  weak  and  childish."  The  temper  of  the  time 
and  the  larger  sympathy  of  man  with  man,  which  especially  marks 
the  eighteenth  century  as  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  was  everywhere  bringing  to  the  front  a  new  order  of  statesmen, 
such  as  Turgot  and  Joseph  the  Second,  whose  characteristics  were  a 
love  of  mankind,  and  a  belief  that  as  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
can  only  bfi  secured  by  the  general  happiness  of  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs,  so  the  welfare  of  individual  nations  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  general  welfare  of  the  world.  Of  these  Pitt  was  one. 
But  he  rose  high  above  the  rest  in  the  consummate  knowledge,  and 
the  practical  force  which  he  brought  to  the  realization  of  his  aims. 

Pitt's  strength  lay  in  finance ;  and  he  came  forward  at  a  time  when 
the  growth  of  English  wealth  made  a  knowledge  of  finance  essential 
to  a  great  minister.  The  progress  of  the  nation  was  wonderful. 
Population  more  than  doubled  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
advance  of  wealth  was  even  greater  than  that  of  population.  The 
war  had  added  a  hundred  millions  to  the  national  debt,  but  the  burden 
was  hardly  felt.  The  loss  of  America  only  increased  the  commerce 
with  that  country ;  and  industry  had  begun  that  great  career  which 
was  to  make  Britain  the  workshop  of  the  world.  Though  England 
already  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  commercial  states  at  the  accession  of 
George  the  Third,  her  industrial  life  at  home  was  mainly  agricultural 
The  wool-trade  had  gradually  established  itself  in  Norfolk,  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  counties  of  the  south-west ;  while  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  was  still  almost  limited  to  Manchester  and 
Bolton,  and  remained  so  unimportant  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  export  of  cotton  goods  hardly  reached  the  value 
of  fifty  thousand  a  year.  There  was  the  same  slow  and  steady  progress 
in  the  linen  trade  of  Belfast  and  Dundee,  and  the  silks  of  Spitalfields. 
The  processes  of  manufacture  were  too  rude  to  allow  any  large  increase 
of  production.  It  was  only  where  a  stream  gave  force  to  turn  a  mill- 
whieel  that  the  wool- worker  could  establish  his  factory  ;  and  cotton  was 
as  yet  spun  by  hand  in  the  cottages,  the  "  spinsters  "  of  the  family 
sitting  with  their  distaffs  round  the  weaver's  handloom.  But  had  the 
processes  of  manufacture  been  more  efficient,  they  would  have  been  ren- 
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dcrcd  useless  by  the  want  of  a.  cheap  .ind  easy  mean: 
The  older  main  roads,  which  had  lasted  fairly  through  the  iniddl 
a^es,  hiid  broken  down  in  later  limes  before  the  growth  of  traffic 
and  the  increase  of  wagons  and  carriages.  The  new  lines  of  trade 
lay  often  along  mere  country  lanes  which  h.id  never  been  more  than 
horse -tracks.  Much  of  the  woollen  trade  therefore  had  to  be  carried 
on  by  means  of  long  trains  of  pack-hoises  ;  and  in  the  case  of  yet 
heavier  goods,  such  as  coal,  distribution  was  almost  impracticable, 
save  along  the  greater  rivers  or  in  districts  accessible  from  the  sea. 
A  new  sera  began  when  the  engineering  genius  of  Brindiey  joined 
Manchester  with  its  port  of  Liverpool  in  1767  by  a  canal  which 
crossed  the  Irwell  on  a  lofty  aqueduct ;  the  success  of  the  experiment 
soon  led  to  (he  universal  introduction  ot  water-carriage,  and  Great 
Britain  was  traversed  in  every  direction  by  three  thousand  miles 
of  navigable  canals.  At  the  same  time  a  new  importance  was 
given  10  the  coal  which  lay  beneath  the  soil  of  England.  The 
stores  of  iron  which  had  Iain  side  by  side  with  It  in  the  northern 
counties  had  lain  there  unworked  through  the  scarcity  of  wood, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  the  only  fuel  by  which  it  could  be  smelted. 
In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  process  for  smelting  iron 
with  coal  turned  out  to  be  eReclive  ;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
iron-trade  was  at  once  revoluiioniied.  Iron  was  to  become  the 
working  material  of  the  modem  world ;  and  it  is  its  production  of 
iron  which  more  than  all  else  has  placed  England  at  the  head  at 
industrial  Europe.  The  value  of  coal  as  a  means  of  producing 
mechanical  force  was  revealed  in  the  discovery  by  which  Walt  in 
1765  transformed  the  Steam-Engine  from  a  mere  toy  into  Ibe  most 
wonderful  instrument  which  human  industry  has  ever  had  at  its 
command.  I'hc  invention  came  at  a  moment  when  the  existing 
supply  of  manual  labour  could  no  longer  cope  with  the  demands  of 
the  manufacturers.  Three  successive  Inventions  in  twelve  years,  thxt 
of  the  spinning-jenny  in  1764  by  the  weaver  Hargreaves,  <rf  the 
spinning-machine  in  1768  by  the  barber  Arkwright,  of  the  "mule"  by 
the  weaver  Crompton  in  1776,  were  followed  by  the  discovery  (rf  the 
power-loom.  But  these  would  have  been  comparatively  useless  had  it 
not  been  for  the  revelation  of  a  new  and  inexhaustible  labour-force  in 
ihe  steam-engine.  It  was  the  combination  of  such  a  force  with  such 
means  of  applying  it  that  enabled  Britain  during  the  terrible  years  of 
her  sinif^le  wiih  France  and  Napoleon  to  all  but  monopoliic  the 
woollen  and  cotton  trades,  and  raised  her  into  the  greatest  manu&w- 
luring  country  that  the  world  had  seen. 

To  deal  wisely  with  such  a.  growth  required  a  knowledge  of 
laws  of  wealth  which  would  have  been  impossible  at  an  earlier  til 
But  It  h:id  beinme  possible  in  the  days  of  Pitt.  If  books  are 
measured  by  the  clfect  which  they  have  produced  on  the  fortunes 
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mankind,  the  ''  Wealth  of  Nations "  must  rank  among  the  greatest 
of  books.  Its  author  was  Adam  Smith,  an  Oxford  scholar  and  a 
professor  at  Glasgow.  Labour,  he  contended,  was  the  one  source  of 
wealth,  and  it  was  by  freedom  of  labour,  by  suffering  the  worker  to 
pursue  his  own  interest  in  his  own  way,  that  the  public  wealth  would 
best  be  promoted.  Any  attempt  to  force  labour  into  artificial  channels, 
to  shape  by  laws  the  course  of  commerce,  to  promote  special  branches 
of  industry  in  particular  coimtries,  or  to  fix  the  character  of  the  in- 
tercourse between  one  country  and  another,  is  not  only  a  wrong  to  the 
woiker  or  the  merchant,  but  actually  hurtful  to  the  wealth  of  a  state. 
The  book  was  published  in  1776,  at  the  opening  of  the  American 
war,  and  studied  by  Pitt  during  his  career  as  an  undergraduate  at 
Cambridge.  From  that  time  he  owned  Adam  Smith  for  his  master. 
He  had  hardly  become  Minister  before  he  took  the  principles  of 
the  "Wealth  of  Nations''  as  the  groundwork  of  his  policy.  The  ten 
earlier  years  of  his  rule  marked  a  new  point  of  departure  in  English 
statesmanship.  Pitt  was  the  first  English  Minister  who  really  grasped 
the  part  which  industry  was  to  play  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
world.  He  was  not  only  a  peace  Minister  and  a  financier,  as  Walpole 
had  been,  but  a  statesman  who  saw  that  the  best  security  for  peace  lay 
in  the  freedom  and  widening  of  commercial  intercourse  between 
nations ;  that  public  economy  not  only  lessened  the  general  burdens 
but  left  additional  capital  in  the  hands  of  industry ;  and  that  finance 
might  be  turned  from  a  mere  means  of  raising  revenue  into  a  powerful 
engine  of  political  and  social  improvement. 

That  little  was  done  by  Pitt  himself  to  carry  these  principles  into 
efiect  was  partly  owing  to  the  mass  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  with 
which  he  had  to  contend,  and  still  more  to  the  sudden  break  of 
his  plans  through  the  French  Revolution.  His  power  rested  above  all 
on  the  trading  classes,  and  these  were  still  persuaded  that  wealth 
meant  gold  and  silver,  and  that  commerce  was  best  furthered  by 
jealous  monopolies.  It  was  only  by  patience  and  dexterity  that  the 
mob  of  merchants  and  country  squires  who  backed  him  in  the  House 
of  Commons  could  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  changes  he  proposed. 
How  small  his  power  was  when  it  struggled  with  the  prejudices  around 
him  was  seen  in  the  failure  of  the  first  great  measure  he  brought  for- 
ward. The  question  of  parliamentary  reform  which  had  been  mooted 
during  the  American  war  had  been  steadily  coming  to  the  front. 
Chatham  had  advocated  an  increase  of  county  members,  who  were 
then  the  most  independent  part  of  the  Lower  House.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  talked  of  universal  suffrage,  equal  electoral  districts,  and 
annual  Parliaments.  Wilkes  anticipated  the  Reform  Bill  of  a  later 
time  by  proposing  to  disfranchise  the  rotten  boroughs,  and  to  give 
members  in  their  stead  to  the  counties  and  to  the  more  populous  and 
wealthy  towns.     William  Pitt  had  made  the  question  his  own  by 
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bringing  forward  a  motion  for  reform  on  his  first  entry  into  the  Hot 
and  one  of  his  first  measures  as  Minister  was  lo  bring  in 
which,  while  providing  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  all  decayed 
boroughs,  disfranchised  thirty-six  at  once,  and  transferred  their  mem- 
bers Id  counties.  He  brought  the  King  to  abstain  from  opposition, and 
strove  to  buy  off  the  borough-mongers,  as  the  holders  of  rotten 
boroughs  were  called,  by  offering  to  compensate  them  for  the  seals 
they  losi  at  their  market  value.  But  the  bulk  of  his  own  party  joined 
the  bulk  of  the  Whigs  in  a  steady  resistance  to  the  bill.  The  more 
glaring  abuses,  indeed,  within  Parliament  itself,  the  abuses  which  stirred 
Chatham  and  Wilkes  to  action,  had  in  great  part  disappeared.  The 
bribery  of  members  had  ceased.  Burke's  Bill  of  Economical  Reform 
had  jusl  dealt  a  fatal  blow  al  the  influence  which  the  King  eiieTrised 
by  suppressing  a  host  of  useless  offices,  household  appointments, 
tic  charges,  which  were  maintained  for  the 
n.  Above  all,  the  recent  triumph  of  public 
owed  his  power  had  done  much  lo  diminish 
danger  from  the  opposition  which  Parliament 
ihe  voice  of  the  nation.  "  Terribly  disappointed 
1  beat "  as  Wilberforce  tells  us  Pitt  was  by  the  rejeciivD  of  his 
measure,  the  temper  of  the  House  and  of  the  people  was  too  plain 
o  be  mistaken,  and  though  his  opinion  remained  unaltered,  he  never 
brought  it  forward  again. 

The  failure  of  his  constitutional  reform  was  more  than  compensated 
by  the  triumphsof  his  finance.  When  he  entered  office  public  credit 
as  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  debt  had  been  doubled  by  the  American 
at,  yet  large  sums  still  reniained  unfunded,  while  the  revenue  was 
reduced  by  a  vast  system  of  smuggling  which  turned  every  coast- 
it  of  robbers.  The  deficiency  was  met  for  the  moment 
by  new  taxes,  but  the  time  which  was  thus  gained  served  to  chajigc 
the  whole  face  of  public  affairs.  The  first  of  Pitt's  financial  measures 
—his  plan  for  gradually  paying  off  the  debt  by  a  sinking  fund — was 
undoubtedly  an  error;  but  it  had  a  happy  effect  in  restoring  public 
confidence.  He  met  the  smuggler  by  a  reduction  of  Custom-duties 
I  which  made  his  trade  unprofitable.  He  revived  Walpolc's  plan  of  an 
Excise.  Meanwhilethe  public  expenses  were  reduced,  and  commission 
after  commission  was  appointed  to  introduce  economy  into  every 
department  of  the  public  service.  The  rapid  developcmcnt  of  the 
~  inal  industry  which  wc  have  already  noted  no  doubt  aided  the 
ess  of  these  measures.  Credit  was  restored.  Tlie  smuggling 
trade  was  greatly  reduced.  In  two  years  there  was  a  surplus  of  a 
million,  and  though  duty  alter  duty  was  removed  the  revenue  rose 
steadily  with  every  remission  of  taxation.  Meanwhile  Pitt  was  showing 
the  pohtical  value  of  the  new  finance  in  a  wider  field.  Ireland,  tlaen 
s  England's  iliflir ulty.    The  tyrannous  misgovenuneni  unitr 
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which  she  had  groaned  ever  since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  pro- 
ducing its  natural  fruit  ;  the  miserable  land  was  torn  with  political 
£Bictiony  religious  feuds  and  peasant  conspiracies ;  and  so  threatening 
had  the  attitude  of  the  Protestant  party  which  ruled  it  become  during 
die  American  war  that  they  had  forced  the  English  Parliament  to 
relinqui^  its  control  over  their  Parliament  in  Dublin.  Pitt  saw  that 
much  at  least  of  the  misery  and  disloyalty  of  Ireland  sprang  from  its 
poverty.  The  population  had  grown  rapidly  while  culture  remained 
stationary  and  commerce  perished.  And  of  this  poverty  much  was 
the  direct  result  of  unjust  law.  Ireland  was  a  grazing  country,  but  to 
protect  the  interest  oif  English  glaziers  the  import  of  its  cattle  into 
England  was  forbidden.  To  protect  the  interests  of  English  clothiers 
and  weavers,  its  manufactures  were  loaded  with  duties.  To  redress 
this  wrong  was  the  first  financial  effort  of  Pitt,  and  the  bill  which  he 
introduced  in  1785  did  away  with  every  obstacle  to  freedom  of  trade 
between  England  and  Ireland.  It  was  a  measure  which,  as  he  held, 
would ''draw  what  remained  of  the  shattered  empire  together/'  and 
repair  in  part  the  loss  of  America  by  creating  a  loyal  and  prosperous 
Ireland ;  and  struggling  almost  alone  in  face  of  a  fierce  opposition 
from  the  Whigs  and  the  Manchester  merchants,  he  dragged  it  through 
the  English  Parliament,  only  to  see  amendments  forced  into  it  which 
ensured  its  rejection  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  But  the  defeat  only 
spurred  him  to  a  greater  effort  elsewhere.  France  had  been  looked 
upon  as  England's  natural  enemy  ;  but  in  1787  he  concluded  a 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France  which  enabled  the  subjects  of  both 
countries  to  reside  and  travel  in  either  without  license  or  passport,  did 
away  with  all  prohibition  of  trade  on  either  side,  and  reduced  every 
import  duty. 

India  owes  to  Pitt's  triumph  a  form  of  government  which  remained 
unchanged  to  our  own  day.  The  India  Bill  which  he  carried  in  1784 
preserved  in  appearance  the  political  and  commercial  powers  of  the 
Directors,  while  establishing  a  Board  of  Control,  formed  from  members 
of  the  Privy  Council,  for  the  approval  or  annulling  of  their  acts. 
Practically,  however,  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  ab- 
sorbed by  a  secret  committee  of  three  elected  members  of  that  body,  to 
whom  all  the  more  important  administrative  functions  had  been  reserved 
by  the  bill,  while  those  of  the  Board  of  Control  were  virtually  exer- 
cised by  its  President.  As  the  President  was  in  effect  a  new  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Indian  Department,  and  became  an  important  member 
of  each  Ministry,  responsible  like  his  fellow-members  for  his  action  to 
Parliament,  the  administration  of  India  was  thus  made  a  part  of  the 
general  system  of  the  English  Government ;  while  the  secret  committee 
supplied  the  experience  of  Indian  affairs  in  which  the  Minister  might 
be  deficient.  Meanwhile  the  new  temper  that  was  growing  up  in  the 
English  people  told  on  the  attitude  of  England  towards  its  great  depend- 
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eney.  Discussions  over  rival  plans  of  Indian  administration  dilTused  a 
of  national  responsibility  for  its  good  govemmenl.and  there  was  a 
genera!  resolve  that  the  security  against  injusiicc  and  misrule  which 
was  enjoyed  by  the  poorest  Englishman  should  be  enjoyed  by  the 
poorest  Hindoo.  This  resolve  expressed  itself  in  ihe  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings.  Hastings  returned  from  India  at  the  close  of  Ihe  war  with 
the  hope  of  rewards  as  great  as  those  of  Clive.  He  had  saved  all 
that  Clive  had  won.  He  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  vast  empire 
in  Ihe  East.  He  had  shown  rare  powers  of  administration,  and  the 
foresight,  courage,  and  temperance  which  mark  the  born  ruler  of  men. 
But  Ihe  wisdom  and  glory  of  his  rule  cotiid  not  hide  its  terrible  nilh- 
Icssness.  He  was  charged  with  having  sold  for  a  vast  sum  the  services 
of  British  troops  to  crush  the  free  tribes  of  the  Rohillas,  with  having 
wrung  half  a  million  by  e:<lortion  from  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  will 
having  extorted  by  torture  and  starvation  more  than  a  million  fra 
the  Princesses  of  Oudh.  He  was  accused  of  having  kept  his  hold  u^ 
power  by  measures  as  unscrupulous,  and  with  having  murdered  i 
native  who  opposed  him  by  an  abuse  of  the  forms  of  English  law. 
almost  all  these  charges  the  cooler  judgement  of  Inter  enquirers  has 
Hcquilled  Warren  Hastings  -of  guilt.  Personally  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  had  done  much  to  secure  to  Ihe  new  subjects  of  Britain 
a.  just  and  peaceable  government.  What  was  hardest  and  most  pitilM»J 
in  his  rule  had  been  simply  a  carrying  out  of  the  system  of  adminisu 
tion  which  was  native  lo  India  and  which  he  found  existing  tT 
But  such  a  system  was  alien  from  the  new  humanity  of  Enghshmra  |  .1 
and  few  dared  to  vindicate  I^Iasiings  when  Burke  in  words  of  passion- 
ate earnestness  moved  for  his  impeachment.  The  great  trial  Ungered 
on  for  years,  and  in  the  long  run  Hastings  secured  an  acquittal.  But 
the  end  at  which  the  impeachment  aimed  had  really  been  won.  The  , 
attention,  the  sympathy  of  Englisbnien  had  been  drawn  across  disiai 
seas  to  a  race  utterly  strange  (o  them  ;  and  the  peasant  of  Cotnwi 
or  Cumberland  had  learned  how  to  thrill  at  the  suffering  at  a 
of  Bengal. 

Even  while  the  trial  was  going  on  a  yet  wider  extension  of  English 
sympathy  made  itself  felt.  In  the  year  which  followed  the  adop- 
tion of  free  trade  with  France  the  new  philanthropy  aUied  itself  with 
the  religious  movement  created  by  the  Wesleys  in  an  attack  on 
the  .Slave  Trade.  One  of  the  profits  which  England  bought  by  the 
triumphs  of  Marlborough  was  a  righl  to  a  monopoly  of  the  slave  trade 
between  Africa  and  the  Spanish  dominions ;  and  it  was  England  that 
had  planted  slavery  in  her  American  colonies  and  her  West  Indian 
islands.  But  the  horrors  and  iniquity  of  the  trade,  the  ruin  and  degra- 
dation of  Africa  which  it  brought  about,  the  oppression  of  tlie  negro 
himself,  were  now  felt  widely  and  deeply.  "  After  a  conversation  in 
the  open  air  at  the  root  of  an  old   tree,  jusi  above  Ihe  sleep  descei 
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into  the  Vale  of  Keston,"  with  the  younger  Pitt,  his  friend,  William 
Wilberforce,  whose  position  as  a  representative  of  the  evangelical 
party  gave  weight  to  his  advocacy  of  such  a  cause,  resolved  in  1788 
to  tnring  m  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  But  the  bill 
fell  before  the  opposition  of  the  Liverpool  slave  merchants  and  the 
general  indifference  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  spirit  of  humanity 
which  breathed  through  Pitt's  policy  had  indeed  to  wrestle  with  diffi- 
culties at  home  and  abroad ;  and  his  efforts  to  sap  the  enmity  of 
nation  against  nation  by  a  freer  intercourse  encountered  a  foe  even 
more  fatal  than  English  prejudice,  in  the  very  movement  of  which 
his  measures  formed  a  part  Across  the  Channel  this  movement  was 
growing  into  a  revolution  which  was  to  change  the  face  of  the  world. 

So  far  as  England  was  concerned  the  Puritan  resistance  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  in  the  end  succeeded  in  checking  the  general 
tendency  of  the  time  to  religious  and  political  despotism.  Since  the 
Revolution  of  1688  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  people's  right  to 
govern  itself  through  its  representatives  in  Parliament  had  been  practi- 
cally established.  Social  equality  had  beg^n  long  before.  Every  man 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  was  subject  to,  and  protected  by,  the 
same  law.  The  English  aristocracy,  though  exercising  a  powcrfiil 
influence  on  government,  were  possessed  of  few  social  privileges,  and 
prevented  from  forming  a  separate  class  in  the  nation  by  the  legal  and 
social  tradition  which  counted  all  save  the  eldest  son  of  a  noble  house  as 
conmioners.  No  impassable  line  parted  the  gentry  from  the  commercial 
classes,  and  these  again  possessed  no  privileges  which  could  part  them 
from  the  lower  classes  of  the  community.  Public  opinion,  the  general 
sense  of  educated  Englishmen,  had  established  itself  after  a  short 
struggle  as  the  dominant  element  in  English  government.  But  in  all  the 
other  great  states  of  Europe  the  wars  of  religion  had  left  only  the  name 
of  fireedom.  Government  tended  to  a  pure  despotism.  Privilege  was 
supreme  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  society.  Society  itself  rested  on  a 
rig^d  division  of  classes  from  one  another,  which  refused  to  the  people 
at  large  any  equal  rights  of  justice  or  of  industry.  We  have  already 
seen  how  alien  such  a  conception  of  national  life  was  from  the  ideas 
which  the  wide  diffusion  of  intelligence  during  the  eighteenth  century 
was  spreading  throughout  Europe  ;  and  in  almost  every  country  some 
enlightened  rulers  endeavoured  by  administrative  reforms  in  some  sort 
to  satisfy  the  sense  of  wrong  which  was  felt  around  them.  The  attempts 
of  sovereigns  like  Frederick  the  Great  in  Prussia,  and  Joseph  the  Second 
in  Austria  and  the  Netherlands,  were  rivalled  by  the  efforts  of  statesmen 
such  as  Turgot  in  France.  It  was  in  France  indeed  that  the  contrast 
between  the  actual  state  of  society  and  the  new  ideas  of  public  right 
was  felt  most  keenly.  Nowhere  had  the  victory  of  the  Crown  been 
more  complete.  The  aristocracy  had  been  robbed  of  all  share  in 
public  affairs  ;  it  enjoyed  social  privileges  and  exemption  from  any 
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contri  bill  ion  to  the  public  burdens,  without  that  sense  of  public  duty 
which  a  governing  class  to  some  degree  always  possesses.  Guilds  and 
monopolies  fettered  the  indusir)"  of  ihe  trader  and  the  merchant,  and 
cut  them  off  from  the  working  classes,  as  the  \-alue  allached  to  noble 
blood  cut  ofT  bolh  from  the  aristocracy. 

If  its  poliiicitl  position  indeed  were  compared  with  that  of  most 
of  Ihe  countries  round  it,  France  stood  high.  Its  government  w.uless 
oppressive,  its  general  wealth  was  larger  and  more  evenly  "liifused, 
there  was  a  better  administration  of  justice,  and  greater  security  for 
public  order.  Poor  as  lis  peasantry  seemed  to  English  eyes,  they  were 
far  above  the  peasants  of  Germany  or  Spain.  Its  middle  class  was  the 
quickest  and  most  intelligent  in  Kurope.  Under  Lewis  the  Fifteenth 
opinion  was  practically  free  ;  and  a  literary  class  hnd  sprung  up  which 
devoted  itself  with  wonderful  brilliancy  and  activity  lo  populariiing  the 
ideas  of  social  and  political  justice  which  it  learned  from  English 
writers,  and  in  the  case  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  from  personal 
contact  with  English  life.  The  moral  conceptions  of  the  time,  its  love 
of  mankind,  its  sense  of  human  brotherhood,  Its  hatred  of  oppression, 
its  pity  for  the  guilty  and  the  poor,  its  longing  after  a  higher  and  nohler 
standard  of  life  and  action,  were  expressed  by  a  crowd  of  writers,  and 
above  all  by  Kousseau,  with  a.  die  and  eloquence  which  carried  them 
to  the  heart  of  the  people.  But  this  new  force  of  intelligence  only 
jostled  roughly  with  the  social  fonns  with  which  it  found  itself  in 
contact  The  philosopher  denounced  Ihe  tyranny  of  the  priesthood. 
The  peasant  grumbled  at  the  lord's  right  to  judge  him  in  his  courts  and 
Id  exact  feudal  services  from  him.  The  merchant  was  galled  by  the 
trading  restrictions  and  the  heavy  taxation.  The  country  gentry  rebelled 
against  their  exclusion  from  public  life  and  from  the  government  of  the 
country.  Its  powerlessness  to  bring  about  any  changeat  home  turned 
all  this  new  energy  into  s>-inpathy  with  a  struggle  against  tyranny 
abroad.  Public  opinion  forced  France  to  ally  itself  with  America  in 
its  contest  for  liberty,  and  French  volunteers  under  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  Joined  Washington's  army-  But  while  the  American  war 
spread  more  widely  throughout  the  nation  the  craving  for  Ireedi 
it  brought  on  the  Government  linaneial  embarrassment  from  whicbj 
could  only  free  itself  by  an  appeal  to  the  country  at  I 
the  Sixteenth  resolved  to  summon  the  States- General,  which  had 
met  since  the  time  of  Richelieu,  and  to  appeal  to  the  nobles  to 
their  immunity  from  taxation.  His  resolve  at  once  stirred  into 
vigorous  life  every  impulse  and  desire  which  had  been  seething  in 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  the  States- General  no  sooner  met  at 
Versailles  in  May  1789  than  the  fabric  of  depotism  and  privilege 
began  to  crumble.  A  rising  in  Paris  destroyed  the  Bastille,  and  the 
capture  of  this  fortress  was  talcen  fur  the  sign  of  a  new  ici 
lional  freedom  in  France  and  through  Europe.    Even  in  England 
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thrined  with  a  strange  joy  at  the  tidings  of  its  fall.  *'  How  much  is 
this  the  greatest  event  that  ever  happened  in  the  world,"  Fox  cried 
with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  "  and  how  much  the  best ! " 

Pitt  regarded  the  approach  of  France  to  sentiments  of  liberty  which 
had  long  been  familiar  to  England  with  greater  coolness,  but  with  no 
distrust.  For  the  moment  indeed  his  attention  was  distracted  by  an 
attack  of  madness  which  visited  the  King  in  1788,  and  by  the  claim  of 
a  right  to  the  Regency  which  was  at  once  advanced  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  Prince  belonged  to  the  Whig  party  ;  and  Fox,  who  was 
travelling  in  Italy,  hurried  home  to  support  his  claim,  in  full  belief  that 
the  Prince's  Regency  would  be  followed  by  his  own  return  to  power. 
Pitt  successfully  resisted  it  on  the  constitutional  ground  that  in  such  a 
case  the  right  to  choose  a  temporary  regent,  under  what  limitations  it 
would,  lay  with  Parliament ;  and  a  bill  which  conferred  the  Regency 
on  the  Prince,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  was  already  passing  the 
Houses  when  the  recovery  of  the  King  put  an  end  to  the  long  dispute. 
Foreign  difficulties,  too,  absorbed  Pitt's  attention.  Russia  had  risen 
into  greatness  under  Catharine  the  Second  ;  and  Catharine  had  re- 
solved from  the  first  on  the  annexation  of  Poland,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turks  from  Europe,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  Russian  throne  at  Con- 
stantinople. In  her  first  aim  she  was  baffled  for  the  moment  by 
Frederick  the  Great.  She  had  already  made  herself  virtually  mistress 
of  the  whole  of  Poland,  her  armies  occupied  the  kingdom,  and  she  had 
seated  a  nominee  of  her  own  on  its  throne,  when  Frederick  in  union 
with  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second  forced  her  to  admit  Germany 
to  a  share  of  the  spoil.  If  the  Polish  partition  of  1 773  brought  the 
Russian  frontier  westward  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Dwina  arid 
the  Dnieper,  it  gave  Galicia  to  Maria  Theresa,  and  West  Prussia  to 
Frederick  himself.  Foiled  in  her  first  aim,  she  waited  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  her  second  till  the  alliance  between  the  two  German  powers 
was  at  an  end  through  the  resistance  of  Prussia  to  Joseph's  schemes 
for  the  annexation  of  Bavaria,  and  till  the  death  of  Frederick  removed 
her  most  watchful  foe.  Then  in  1788  Joseph  and  the  Empress  joined 
hands  for  a  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  But  Prussia  was  still 
watchful,  and  England  was  no  longer  fettered  as  in  1773  by  troubles 
with  America.  The  friendship  established  by  Chatham  between  the 
two  countries,  which  had  been  suspended  by  Bute's  treachery  and  all 
but  destroyed  during  the  Northern  League  of  Neutral  Powers,  had 
been  restored  by  Pitt  through  his  co-operation  with  Frederick's  suc- 
cessor in  the  restoration  of  the  Dutch  Statholderate.  Its  political 
weight  was  now  seen  in  an  alliance  of  England,  Prussia,  and  Holland 
in  1789  for  the  preservation  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  A  great  European 
struggle  seemed  at  hand  ;  and  in  such  a  struggle  the  sympathy  and  aid 
of  France  was  of  the  highest  importance.  But  with  the  treaty  the 
danger  passed  away.     In  the  spring  of  1790  Joseph  died   brokcn- 
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heaited  at  the  failure  of  his  plans  and  Ihe  revolt  of  the  Netherlands 
against  his  innovations  ;  and  Austria  practically  withdrew  from  the 
war  with  the  Turks. 

Meanwhile  in  France  things  moved  fast  By  breaking  down  the 
division  between  Its  separate  orders  the  States-Gene ra.1  became  » 
National  Assembly,  which  abolished  the  privileges  of  Ihe  provincial 
parliaments,  of  the  nobles,  and  the  Church.  In  October  the  mob  of 
Paris  marched  on  Versailles  and  forced  the  King  to  return  with  them 
to  the  capital ;  and  a  Constitution  hastily  put  together  was  accepted 
by  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  in  the  stead  of  his  old  despotic  power.  Ta 
Pilt  the  tumult  and  disorder  with  which  these  great  changes  were 
wrought  seemed  transient  matters.  In  January  1790  he  still  believed 
that  "  the  present  convulsions  in  France  must  sooner  or  later  culmin- 
ate in  general  harmony  and  r^ular  order,"  and  that  when  her  own 
freedom  was  established,  "  France  would  stand  forth  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  powers  of  Europe."  But  the  coolness  and  good-will 
with  which  Pitt  looked  on  the  Revolution  was  far  from  being  univeisol 
in  the  nation  at  large.  Tlie  cautious  good  sense  of  the  bulk  of 
Englishmen,  their  love  of  order  and  law,  their  distaste  for  violent 
changes  and  for  abstract  theories,  as  well  as  their  reverence  for  the 
past,  were  fast  rousing  throughout  the  country  a  dislike  of  ihc 
revolutionary  changes  which  were  hurrying  on  across  the  Channel ; 
and  both  Ihc  political  sense  and  the  political  prejudice  of  the  tiatian' 
were  being  fired  by  the  warnings  of  Edmund  Burke.  The  fall  of  "" 
Bastille,  though  it  kindled  enthusiasm  in  Fox,  roused  in  Burke  only 
trust.  "  Whenever  a  separation  is  made  between  liberty  and  justice,* 
he  wrote  a  few  weeks  later,  "  neither  is  safe."  The  night  of  the  fouclli 
of  August,  when  the  privileges  of  every  class  were  abolished,  filled  him 
with  horror.  He  saw,  and  rightly  saw.  In  it  the  critical  moment  which 
revealed  the  character  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  part  was  taken  at 
once.  "  The  French,"  he  cried  in  January,  while  Pilt  was  foretelling 
a  glorious  future  for  the  new  Constitution, "  the  French  have  shown 
themselves  ihe  ablest  architects  of  ruin  who  have  hitherto  existed  in 
the  world.  In  a  short  space  of  lime  they  have  pulled  lo  the  ground 
their  army,  iheir  navy,  their  commerce,  their  arts  and  their  manufac- 
tures." But  in  Parliament  Burke  stood  alone.  The' Whigs,  though 
distrustfully,  followed  Fox  In  his  applause  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Tories,  yet  more  distrustfully,  followed  Pitt ;  and  Pitt  warmly  expressed 
his  sympathy  with  the  constitutional  government  which  was  ruling 
France,  At  this  moment  indeed  the  revolutionary  party  gave  a  signal 
proof  of  its  friendship  for  England.  Irritated  by  an  Enghsh  settlement 
at  Nootka  Sound  in  California,  Spain  appealed  to  France  for  aid  in 
accordance  with  the  Family  Compact ;  and  the  French  Ministry,  vnth 
a  party  at  Its  back  which  believed  things  had  gone  far  enough,  resolved 
on  a  war  as  Ihe  best  means  o£  checking  the  progress  of  ibe  Revolntiaa 
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and  restoring  the  power  of  the  Crown.  The  revolutionary  party 
naturally  opposed  this  design ;  after  a  bitter  struggle  the  right  of 
declaring  war,  save  with  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly,  was  taken  from 
the  King ;  and  all  danger  of  hostilities  passed  away.  "  The  French 
Government,"  Pitt  asserted,  "was  bent  on  cultivating  the  most  un- 
bounded friendship  for  Great  Britain,"  and  he  saw  no  reason  in  its 
revolutionary  changes  why  Britain  should  not  return  the  friendship  of 
France.  Hewasconvinced  that  nothing  but  thejoint  action  of  France  and 
England  would  in  the  end  arrest  the  troubles  of  Eastern  Europe.  His 
intervention  foiled  for  the  moment  a  fresh  effort  of  Prussia  to  rob  Poland 
of  Dantzig  and  Thorn.  But  though  Russia  was  still  pressing  Turkey 
hard,  a  Russian  war  was  so  unpopular  in  England  that  a  hostile  vote 
m  Parliament  forced  Pitt  to  discontinue  his  armaments  ;  and  a  fresh 
union  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  promised  at  this  juncture  to  bring 
about  a  close  of  the  Turkish  struggle,  promised  also  a  fresh  attack  on 
the  independence  of  Poland. 

But  while  Pitt  was  pleading  for  friendship  between  the  two  countries, 
Burice  was  resolved  to  make  friendship  impossible.  He  had  long  ceased, 
indeed,  to  have  any  hold  over  the  House  of  Commons.  The  eloquence 
which  had  vied  with  that  of  Chatham  during  the  discussions  on  the 
Stamp  Act  had  become  distasteful  to  the  bulk  of  its  members.  The 
length  of  his  speeches,  the  profound  and  philosophical  character  of  his 
argument,  the  splendour  and  often  the  extravagance  of  his  illustrations, 
his  passionate  earnestness,  his  want  of  temper  and  discretion,  wearied 
and  perplexed  the  squires  and  merchants  about  him.  He  was  known 
at  last  as  "  the  dinner-bell  of  the  House,"  so  rapidly  did  its  benches 
thin  at  his  rising.  For  a  time  his  energies  found  scope  in  the  im- 
peachment of  Hastings  ;  and  the  grandeur  of  his  appeals  to  the  justice 
of  England  hushed  detraction.  But  with  the  close  of  the  impeachment 
his  repute  had  again  fallen  ;  and  the  approach  of  old  age,  for  he  was 
now  past  sixty,  seemed  to  counsel  retirement  from  an  assembly  where 
he  stood  unpopular  and  alone.  But  age  and  disappointment  and 
loneliness  were  all  forgotten  as  Burke  saw  rising  across  the  Channel 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  he  hated — a  Revolution  founded  on  scorn 
of  the  past,  and  threatening  with  ruin  the  whole  social  fabric  which 
the  past  had  reared  ;  the  ordered  stnicture  of  classes  and  ranks 
crumbling  before  a  doctrine  of  social  equality  ;  a  State  rudely  de- 
molished and  reconstituted  ;  a  Church  and  a  Nobilit>'  swept  away  in 
a  night  Against  the  enthusiasm  of  what  he  rightly  saw  to  be  a  new 
political  religion  he  resolved  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  old.  He 
was  at  once  a  great  orator  and  a  great  writer ;  and  now  that  the 
House  was  deaf  to  his  voice,  he  appealed  to  the  country  by  his  pen. 
The  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  "  which  he  published  in 
October  1790  not  only  denounced  the  acts  of  rashness  and  violence 
which  sullied  the  great  change  that  France  had  wrought,  but  the  very 
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principles  from  which  ihe  change  had  sprung.  Burke's  deep  sense  of 
Ihe  need  of  social  order,  of  the  vahie  of  ihat  continuity  in  human 
affairs  "without  which  men  would  become  like  flics  in  a  summer," 
blinded  him  to  all  but  the  faith  in  mere  rebellion,  and  the  yet  sillier 
faiih  in  ntere  novelty,  which  disguised  a  na\  nobleness  of  aim  and 
temper  even  in  (he  most  ardent  of  the  revolutionists.  He  would  see 
no  abuses  in  the  past,  now  that  it  had  fallen,  or  anything  but  the  ruin 
of  society  in  the  future.  He  preached  a  crusade  against  men  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  foes  of  religion  and  civilization,  and  called  on  the 
armies  of  Europe  to  put  down  a  Revolution  whose  principles  threatened 
every  state  with  destruction. 

The  great  obstacle  to  such  a  crusade  was  Pitt: 
grandest  outbursts  of  the  "  Reflections  "  closed  with  a  bitter  t, 
the  Minister's  policy.  "The age  of  chivalry,"  Hurkc  cried,  "is  gone  ; 
that  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators  has  succeeded,  and  ibe 
glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  for  ever."  But  neither  taunt  nor  in- 
vective moved  Pin  from  his  course.  At  the  moment  when  the  "  Reflec- 
tions "  appeared  he  gave  a  fresh  assurance  to  France  of  his  resolve  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  crusade  against  the  Revolution.  •'  This 
countrj-,"  he  wrote,  "  means  to  persevere  in  the  neutrality  hitherto 
scrupulously  observed  with  respect  to  the  internal  dissensions  of  Fiance; 
and  from  which  it  will  never  depart  unless  the  conduct  held  there 
makes  it  indispensable  as  an  act  of  self-defence."  So  far  indeed 
was  he  from  sharing  the  reactionary  panic  which  was  spreading  around 
him  that  he  chose  this  lime  for  supporting  Fox  in  his  Libel  Act,  a 
measure  which,  by  transferring  the  decision  on  what  was  libellous  in 
any  publication  from  the  judge  to  the  jury,  completed  the  freedom  of 
the  press ;  and  himself  passed  a  Bill  which,  though  little  noticed 
among  the  storms  of  the  time,  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  achieve' 
ments.  He  boldly  put  aside  the  dread  which  had  been  roused  by  the 
American  war,  that  the  gift  of  self-government  to  our  colonies  would 
serve  only  as  a  step  towards  their  secession  from  the  mother-country, 
and  established  a  House  of  Assembly  and  a  Council  in  the  two 
Canadas.  "  I  am  convinced,'"  said  Fox  (who,  however,  differed  from 
Pitt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ConsliCution  to  be  given  to  Canada),  "  that 
the  only  method  of  retaining  distant  colonies  with  advantage  is  to  en- 
able them  to  govern  themselves  ;"  and  the  policy  of  the  one  statesman 
and  the  foresight  of  the  other  have  been  justified  by  the  later  history  of 
our  dependencies.  Nor  had  Burke  better  success  with  his  own  party. 
Fox  remained  an  ardent  lover  of  the  Revolution,  and  answered  a  fresh 
attache  of  Burke  upon  it  with  more  than  usual  warmth.  A  close  iMt 
tion  had  bound  till  now  the  two  men  together  ;  but  the  ^naticismii 
Burke  declared  it  at  an  end.  "  There  is  do  loss  of  friendship," 
exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  tears.  "  There  is  ! "  Burke  repeata 
"  I   know   the  price  of  my  conduct.      Our  friendship  i 
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Within  the  walls  of  Parliaaient|  Burke  stood  utterly  alone.  His 
^Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs/'  in  June  1791,  failed  to 
detach  a  follower  from  Fox.  Pitt  coldly  counselled  him  rather  to 
praise  the  English  Constitution  than  to  rail  at  the  French.  '*  I  have 
made  many  enemies  and  few  friends,"  Burke  wrote  sadly  to  the  French 
princes  who  had  fled  from  their  country  and  were  gathering  in  arms 
at  Coblentz,  ''by  the  part  I  have  taken.''  But  the  opinion  of  the 
people  was  slowly  drifting  to  his  side.  A  sale  of  thirty  thousand 
copies  showed  that  the  '*  Reflections  "  echoed  the  general  sentiment  of 
Englishmen.  The  mood  of  England  indeed  at  this  moment  was  un- 
fisivourable  to  any  fair  appreciation  of  the  Revolution  across  the 
Channel.  Her  temper  was  above  all  industrial.  Men  who  were 
working  hard  and  fast  growing  rich,  who  had  the  narrow  and  practical 
turn  of  men  of  business,  looked  angrily  at  this  sudden  disturbance  of 
order,  this  restless  and  vague  activity,  these  rhetorical  appeals  to 
human  feeling,  these  abstract  and  often  empty  theories.  In  England 
it  was  a  time  of  political  content  and  social  well-being,  of  steady 
economic  progress,  and  of  a  powerful  religious  revival ;  and  an  insular 
lack  of  imaginative  interest  in  other  races  hindered  men  from  seeing 
that  every  element  of  this  content,  of  this  order,  of  this  peaceful  and 
harmonious  progress,  of  this  reconciliation  of  society  and  religion,  was 
wanting  abroad.  The  sympathy  which  the  Revolution  had  roused  at 
first  among  Englishmen  died  away  before  the  violence  of  its  legislative 
changes,  and  the  growing  anarchy  of  the  country.  Sympathy  in  fact 
was  soon  limited  to  a  few  groups  of  reformers  who  gathered  in  "  Con- 
stitutional Clubs,"  and  whose  reckless  language  quickened  the  national 
reaction.  But  in  spite  of  Burke's  appeals  and  the  cries  of  the  nobles 
who  had  fled  from  France  and  longed  only  to  march  against  their 
country,  Europe  held  back  from  war,  and  Pitt  preserved  his  attitude 
of  neutrality,  though  with  a  greater  appearance  of  reserve. 

So  anxious,  in  fact,  did  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  East  make  Pitt 
for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  France,  that  he  foiled  a  plan  which 
its  emigrant  nobles  had  formed  for  a  descent  on  the  French  coast, 
and  declared  formally  at  Vienna  that  England  would  remain  absolutely 
neutral  should  hostilities  arise  between  France  and  the  Emperor. 
But  the  Emperor  was  as  anxious  to  avoid  a  French  war  as  Pitt  him- 
self. Though  Catharine,  now  her  strife  with  Turkey  was  over,  wished 
to  plunge  the  two  German  Powers  into  a  struggle  with  the  Revolution 
which  would  leave  her  free  to  annex  Poland  single-handed,  neither 
Leopold  nor  Prussia  would  tie  their  hands  by  such  a  contest.  The 
flight  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  from  Paris  in  June  1791  brought  Europe 
for  a  moment  to  the  verge  of  war ;  but  he  was  intercepted  and  brought 
back ;  and  for  a  while  the  danger  seemed  to  incline  the  revolutionists 
in  France  to  greater  moderation.  Lewis  too  not  only  accepted  the  Con- 
stitution, but  pleaded  earnestly  with  the  Emperor  against  any  armed 
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inlervention  as  certain  to  bring  ruin  to  his  throne.  In  iheir conference 
at  Pillniti  therefore,  in  August,  Leopold  and  Ihc  King  of  Prussia  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  vague  declaration  inviting  the  European 
powers  to  co-operate  in  restoring  a  sound  form  of  government  in 
France,  availed  themselves  of  England's  neutrality  to  refuse  all  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  French  princes,  and  dealt  simply  with  the  alTairs  of 
Poland.  But  the  peace  ibey  desired  soon  became  impossible.  The 
Constitutional  Royalists  in  France  availed  themselves  of  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  Declaration  of  Pillniti  to  rouse  again  the  cry  for  a  war 
which,  as  they  hoped,  would  give  strength  to  the  throne.  The  mote 
violent  revolutionists,  or  Jacobins,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  "Girondists,"  or  deputies  from  the  south  of  France, 
whose  aim  was  a  republic,  and  who  saw  in  a  great  national  struggle  a 
means  of  overthrowing  the  monarchy,  decided  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  their  leader,  Robespierre,  on  a  contest  with  the  Emperor.  Both 
parties  united  lo  demand  the  breaking  up  of  an  army  which  the 
emigrant  princes  had  formed  on  the  Rhine;  and  though  Leopold 
assented  tn  this  demand,  France  declared  war  against  his  successor, 
Francis,  in  April  1792. 

Misled  by  their  belief  in  a  revolutionary  enthusiasm  in  England, 
the  French  had  hoped  for  her  aUiance  in  this  war  ;  and  they  were 
astonished  and  indignant  at  Pitt's  resolve  in  stand  apart  from  the 
struggle.  It  was  in  vain  that  Pitt  strove  to  allay  this  irritation  by  de- 
manding only  that  Holland  should  remain  untouched,  and  pttHnising 
neutrality  even  though  Belgium  should  be  occupied  by  a  French  array, 
or  that  he  strengthened  these  pledges  by  a  reduction  of  military  forces, 
and  by  bringing  forward  a  peace-budget  which  rested  on  a  large 
remission  of  taxation.  The  revolutionists  still  clung  lo  ihe  hope  of 
England's  aid  in  the  emancipation  of  Europe,  but  they  came  now  to 
believe  that  England  must  itselfbeemancipaled  before  suchan  aid  could 
be  given.  Their  first  work  therefore  they  held  to  be  Ihe  bringing  about 
a  revolution  in  England  which  might  free  the  people  from  the  aristo- 
cracy which  held  it  down,  and  which  oppressed,  as  they  believed,  great 
peoples  beyond  the  bounds  of  England  itself.  To  rouse  India,  to  rouse 
Ireland  to  a  stniggle  which  should  shake  off  the  English  yoke,  became 
necessary  steps  lo  ihe  establishment  of  freedom  in  England.  From  ihis 
mnincnt  therefore  French  agents  were  busy  "  sowing  the  revolution 
each  quarter.  In  Ireland  they  entered  into  communication  with 
United  Irishmen.  In  India  they  appeared  at  the  courts  of  the  nal! 
princes.  In  England  itself  they  strove  through  the  Constitutional  Chll 
to  rouse  Ihe  same  spirit  which  they  had  Toused  in  France ;  and  the 
French  envoy,  Chauvelin,  protested  warmly  against  a  proclamation 
which  denounced  this  correspondence  as  seditious.  The  effect  of  these 
revolutionary  efforts  on  the  friends  of  the  Revolution  was  seen  in  a 
declaration  which  they  wrested  from  Fox,  that  at  such 
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the  discussion  of  parliamentary  reform  was  inexpedient.     Meanwhile 
Burke  vras  working  hard,  in  writings  whose  extravagance  of  style  was 
forgotten  in  their  intensity  of  feeling,  to  spread  alarm  throughout 
Europe.     He  had  from  the  first  encouraged  the  emigrant  princes  to 
take  arms,  and  sent  his  son  to  join  them  at  Coblentz.   "  Be  alarmists,'' 
he  wrote  to  them ;  "  diffuse  terror ! "    But  the  royalist  terror  which  he 
sowed  had  roused  a  revolutionary  terror  in  France  itself.     At  the 
threat  of  war  against  the  Emperor  the  two  German  Courts  had  drawn 
together,  and  reluctantly  abandoning  all  hope  of  peace  with  France, 
gathered  eighty  thousand  men  under  the  Duke  of  Bnmswick,  and 
advanced  slowly  in  August  on  the  Meuse.    France,  though  she  had 
forced  on  the  struggle,  was  really  almost  defenceless ;  her  forces  in 
Belgium  broke  at  the  first  shock  of  arms  into  shameful  rout ;  and  the 
panic  spreading  from  the  army  to  the  nation  at  large,  took  violent  and 
horrible  forms.    At  the  first  news  of  Brunswick's  advance  the  mob  of 
Paris  broke  into  the  Tuileries  on  the  loth  of  August ;  and  at  its  demand 
Lewis,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Assembly,  was  suspended  from 
his  office  and  imprisoned   in   the  Temple.     In  September,  while 
General  Dumouriez  by  boldness  and  adroit  negotiations  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  allies  in  the  defiles  of  the  Argonne,  bodies  of  paid 
murderers  butchered  the  royalist  prisoners  who  crowded  the  gaols  of 
Paris,  with  a  view  of  influencing  the  elections  to  a  new  Convention 
which  met  to  proclaim  the  abolition  of  royalty.    The  retreat  of  the  Prus- 
sian army,  whose  numbers  had  been  reduced  by  disease  till  an  advance 
on  Paris  became  impossible,  and  a  brilliant  victory  won  by  Dumouriez 
at  Jemappes  which  laid  the  Netherlands  at  his  feet,  turned  the  panic 
of  the  French  into  a  wild  self-confidence.      In  November  the  Con- 
vention decreed  that  France   offered   the  aid  of  her  soldiers  to  all 
nations  who  would  strive  for  freedom.     ^*  All  Governments  are  our 
enemies,"  said  its  President ;  "  all  peoples  are  our  allies."   In  the  teeth 
of  treaties  signed  only  two  years  before,  and  of  the  stipulation  made  by 
England  when  it  pledged  itself  to  neutrality,  the  French  Government 
resolved  to  attack  Holland,  and  ordered  its  generals  to  enforce  by 
arms  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt. 

To  do  this  was  to  force  England  into  war.  Public  opinion  was 
pressing  harder  day  by  day  upon  Pitt  The  horror  of  the  massacres 
of  September,  the  hideous  despotism  of  the  Parisian  mob,  had  done 
more  to  estrange  England  from  the  Revolution  than  all  the  eloquence 
of  Burke.  But  even  while  withdrawing  our  Minister  from  Paris  on  the 
imprisonment  of  the  King,  Pitt  clung  stubbornly  to  the  hope  of  peace. 
His  hope  was  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  through  English  mediation, 
and  to  "  leave  France,  which  I  believe  is  the  best  way,  to  arrange  its 
own  internal  affairs  as  it  can."  No  hour  of  Pitt's  life  is  so  great 
as  the  hour  when  he  stood  alone  in  England,  and  refused  to  bow  to 
the  growing  cry  of  the  nation  for  war.    Even  the  news  of  the  Septem- 
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ber  massacres  conld  only  force  from  him  n.  hope  that   France  D 
abstain  from  any  war  of  conque^i,  and  escape  from  its  social  anarc 
In  October  the  French  a^ent  in  F.ngland  reported  that  Pitt  was  ab« 

)  recognize  the  Republic.  At  the  opening  of  November 
pressed  on  Holland  a  steady  neutrality.  It  ivas  France,  and  I 
England,  which  at  last  wrenched  from  his  grasp  the  peace  ti 
he  clung  so  desperately.  The  decree  of  the  Convention  and  the  attadc 
1  the  Dutch  lefl  him  no  cTioice  but  war,  for  it  was  impossible  for 
England  to  endure  a  French  fleet  at  Antwerp,  or  to  desert  attics  Ube 
the  United  Provinces.  But  even  in  December  the  news  of  the  ap- 
proaching partition  of  Poland  nerved  him  to  a  last  struggle  for  peace  ; 
he  offered  to  aid  Austria  in.  acquiring  Bavaria  if  she  would  make 
IS  with  France,  and  pledged  himself  to  France  to  abstain  from  war 
if  that  power  would  cease  from  violating  the   independence   of  I 

^iibour  states.     But  across  the  Channel  his  moderation  v 
taken  for  fear,  while  in  England  the  general  mouming  which  foUo« 
the  news  of  the  French   King's  execution  showed  the  growS 
)ur  for  the  contest     The  rejection  of  his  last  offers  indeed  made  I 
lest  inevitable.     Both  sides  ceased  from  diplomatic  comnmnlca- 
lions,  and  in  February,  1793,  France  issued  her  Declaration  of  War. 


laclifin  IV.— The  VT^r  with  mnce.    170S— laift. 

[AMlharilits. — To  those  menlionei!  before  we  may  !«ld  Moure's  Life  of  SI 
dui ;  the  Lives  uf  l^rd  CBsttcrcagh,  Lord  Eklon.anil  I. onl  Sid  mouth  ;  R( 
Memoire ;    Lord  Comwallis's   Correspondence  ;    Mr.   Yongc'i    IJfc  of 
Liverpool  ;  the   Diaries   >nit    Correspondence   of  Lord    Mixlinesbmy, 
ColclKsler,  and  Lord  AucldaDcL      For  the  general  hiworj  of  Enj^ 

time,  ice  Alison's  "History  of  EurO)>e;"  for  its  military  tiisloij, 
William  Napier'i  "  History  of  the  Peninsutnr  War."] 

From  the  moment  when  France  declared  war  against  England  Pitt's 
power  was  at  an  end.  His  pride,  his  immoveable  firmness,  and  the 
general  confidence  of  the  nation  still  kept  him  at  the  head  of  atfaln, 
but  he  could  do  little  save  drift  along  with  a  tide  of  piopular  fe 
which  he  never  fully  understood.  The  very  excellences  of  his  cfcai 
unfitted  him  for  the  conduct  of  a  war.  He  was  in  fact  a  Pe.ice  Mini 
forced  into  war  by  a  panic  and  enthusiasm  which  he  sharrd 
small  degree,  and  unaided  by  his  father's  gift  of  at  once  entering 
the  sympathies  and  passions  around  him,  and  of  rousing  passions  and 
sympathies  in  return.  Around  him  the  country  broke  out  in  n  fit  of 
frcniy  and  alarm  which  rivalled  the  passion  and  panic 

mfidence  of  France  in  its  illusions  as  to  opinion  in  England  del 
for  the  moment  even  F.nglishmen  themselves.  The  partizans  of 
publiranism  were  in  reality  but  a  few  handfiils  of  men  who  played 
gathering  Conventions,  and  at  calling  themselves  ciliieos  and  patrit 
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in  childish  imitation  of  what  was  going  on  across  the  Channel.  But  in 
the  mass  of  Englishmen  the  dread  of  revolution  passed  for  the  hour 
into  sheer  panic.  Even  the  bulk  of  the  Whig  party  forsook  Fox 
when  he  still  proclaimed  his  faith  in  France  and  the  Revolution.  The 
••  Old  Whigs,"  as  they  called  themselves,  with  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Earls  Spencer  and  Fitzwilliam,  and  Mr.  Windham  at  their  head, 
followed  Burke  in  giving  their  adhesion  to  the  Government.  Pitt 
himself,  though  little  touched  by  the  political  reaction  around  him,  was 
shaken  by  the  dream  of  social  danger,  and  believed  in  the  existence 
of  ''thousands  of  bandits,"  who  were  ready  to  rise  against  the  throne, 
to  plunder  every  landlord,  and  to  sack  London.  "  Paine  is  no  fool,*' 
he  said  to  his  niece,  who  quoted  to  him  a  passage  from  the  "  Rights 
of  Man,"  in  which  that  author  had  vindicated  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  ; ''  he  is  perhaps  right ;  but  if  I  did  what  he  wants,  I  should 
have  thousands  of  bandits  on  my  hands  to-morrow,  and  London  burnt." 
It  was  this  sense  of  social  danger  which  alone  reconciled  him  to  the 
war.  Bitter  as  the  need  of  the  struggle  which  was  forced  upon 
England  was  to  him,  he  accepted  it  with  the  less  reluctance  that  war, 
as  he  trusted,  would  check  the  progress  of  "  French  principles "  in 
England  itself.  The  worst  issue  of  this  panic  was  the  series  of  legis- 
lative measures  in  which  it  found  expression.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  suspended,  a  bill  against  seditious  assemblies  restricted  the 
liberty  of  public  meeting,  and  a  wider  scope  was  given  to  the  Statute 
of  Treasons.  Prosecution  after  prosecution  was  directed  against  the 
Press ;  the  sermons  of  some  dissenting  ministers  were  indicted  as 
seditious ;  and  the  conventions  of  sympathizers  with  France  were 
roughly  broken  up.  The  worst  excesses  of  the  panic  were  witnessed 
in  Scotland,  where  young  Whigs,  whose  only  offence  was  an  advocacy 
of  Parliamentary  reform,  were  sentenced  to  transportation,  and  where 
a  brutal  judge  openly  expressed  his  regret  that  the  practice  of  torture  in 
seditious  cases  should  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The  panic  indeed  soon 
passed  away  for  sheer  want  of  material  to  feed  on.  In  1794  the  leaders 
of  the  Corresponding  Society,  a  body  which  professed  sympathy  with 
France,  were  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  but  their 
acquittal  proved  that  all  active  terror  was  over.  Save  for  occasional 
riots,  to  which  the  poor  were  goaded  by  sheer  want  of  bread,  no 
social  disturbance  troubled  England  through  the  twenty  years  of  the 
war.  But  the  blind  reaction  against  all  reform  which  had  sprung  from 
the  panic  lasted  on  when  the  panic  was  forgotten.  For  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  it  was  hard  to  get  a  hearing  for  any  measure 
which  threatened  change  to  an  existing  institution,  beneficial  though 
the  change  might  be.  Even  the  philanthropic  movement  which  so 
nobly  characterized  the  time  found  itself  checked  and  hampered  by 
the  dread  of  revolution. 
At  first  indeed  all  seemed  to  go  ill  for  France.     She  was  girt  in 
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by  a  ring  of  enemies ;  the  Empire,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  S[ 
and  England  were  leagued  in  anns  against  her  ;  and  their  effc 
were  seconded  by  civil  war.  The  peasants  of  Poilou  and  Britannjr 
rose  in  revolt  against  the  government  at  Paris,  while  Marseilles  and 
Lyons  were  driven  into  insurrection  by  the  violent  leaders  who  now 
seized  on  power  in  the  capital.  The  French  armies  were  driven  back 
from  the  Netherlands  when  ten  thousand  Lnglish  soldiers,  under  the 
Duke  of  York,  joined  the  AustrJans  in  Flanders  in  i?93.  But  the 
chance  of  crushing  the  Revolution  was  lost  by  the  greed  of  the  two 
German  powers,  Russia,  as  Pill  had  foreseen,  was  now  free  to  carry 
out  her  schemes  in  the  Hast ;  and  Austria  and  Prussia  saw  themselves 
forced,  in  the  interest  of  a  balance  of  power,  to  share  in  her  annexations 
al  the  cost  of  Poland.  But  this  new  division  of  Poland  would  have 
become  impossible  had  France  been  enabled  by  a  restoration  of  its 
monarchy  to  take  up  again  its  natural  position  in  Europe,  and  to  accept 
the  alliance  which  Pitt  would  in  such  a  case  have  offered  her.  The 
policy  of  the  German  courts  therefore  was  to  prolong  an  anarchy  which 
left  them  free  for  the  moment  to  crush  Poland  :  and  Ibe  allied  armies 
which  might  have  marched  upon  Paris  were  purposely  fiitlered  away 
in  sieges  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  Rhine.  Such  a  policy  gave 
France  time  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  her  disasters.  Whatever 
were  the  crimes  and  tyranny  of  her  leaders,  France  felt  in  spite  of 
ihem  the  vulue  of  the  Ruvolittion,  and  rallied  enthusiastically  to  its 
support.  The  revolts  in  the  West  and  South  were  crushed.  The 
Spanish  invaders  were  held  at  bay  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,and  the 
Piedmontese  were  driven  from  Nice  and  Savoy.  The  great  port  of 
Toulon,  which  called  for  foreign  aid  against  the  government  of  Paris,  and 
admitted  an  English  garrison  within  its  walls,  was  driven  to  surrtaider 
by  measures  counselled  by  a  young  artillery  officer  from  Corsica,  Naj 
Icon  Buonaparte-  Atlheopenir^of  1794  a  victory  at  FIcurus  which 
made  the  French  masters  of  the  Netherlands  showed  that  the  tide 
turned.  France  was  united  within  by  the  cessation  of  the  Terror 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Jacobins,  while  on  every  border  victory  folloi 
the  gigantic  efforts  with  which  she  met  the  coalition  against  ha. 
Spain  sued  for  peace  ;  Prussia  withdrew  her  armies  from  the  Rhine ; 
the  Sardinians  were  driven  back  from  the  Maritime  Alps  ;  [he  Rhine 
provinces  were  wrested  from  the  Austiians  ;  and  before  the  year  ended 
HuUand  was  lost.  Pichegru  crossed  the  Waal  in  niid-winter  with  vi 
overwhelming  force,  and  the  wretched  remnartt  of  ten  thousand  men 
who  had  followed  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Netherlands,  thinned  bf 
disease  and  by  the  hardships  of  retreat,  re-etnba*ked  for  England 

The  victories  of  France  broke  up  the  confederacy  which  had  threat- 
ened it  with  destruction.  The  Qatavian  republic  which  Pichegru  had 
set  up  after  his  conquest  of  Holland  was  now  an  ally  of  France. 
Pnissia  bought  peace  by  the  cession  of  her  possessions  west  of  thfl, 
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Rhine.  Peace  with  Spain  followed  in  the  summer,  while  Sweden  and 
the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland  recognized  the  Republic.  In 
Fiamce  itself  discord  came  well-nigh  to  an  end.  The  fresh  severities 
against  the  ultra-republicans  which  followed  on  the  establishment  of  a 
Directory  indicated  the  moderate  character  of  the  new  government, 
and  Pitt  seized  on  this  change  in  the  temper  of  the  French  govern- 
ment as  giving  an  opening  for  peace.  Pitt  himself  was  sick  of  the 
strife.  England  had  maintained  indeed  her  naval  supremacy.  The 
triumphs  of  her  seamen  were  in  strange  contrast  with  her  weakness 
on  land ;  and  at  the  outset  of  the  contest,  in  1794,  the  French  fleet  was 
defeated  off  Brest  by  Lord  Howe  in  a  victory  which  bore  the  name  of 
the  day  on  which  it  was  won,  the  First  of  June.  Her  colonial  gains 
too  had  been  considerable.  Most  of  the  West  Indian  islands  which 
had  been  held  by  France,  and  the  far  more  valuable  settlements  of  the 
Dutch,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  and  the  famous  Spice  Islands 
of  the  Malaccas  and  Java  had  been  transferred  to  the  British  Crown. 
But  Pitt  was  without  means  of  efficiently  carrying  on  the  war.  The 
army  was  small  and  without  military  experience,  while  its  leaders 
were  utterly  incapable.  "  We  have  no  General,"  wrote  Lord  Grenville, 
**  but  some  old  woman  in  a  red  riband."  Wretched  too  as  had  been 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  its  cost  was  already  terrible.  If  England  was 
without  soldiers,  she  had  wealth,  and  Pitt  had  been  forced  to  turn 
her  wealth  into  an  engine  of  war.  He  became  the  paymaster  of  the 
coalition,  and  his  subsidies  kept  the  allied  armies  in  the  field.  But 
the  immense  loans  which  these  called  for,  and  the  quick  growth  of 
expenditure,  undid  all  his  financial  reforms.  Taxation,  which  had 
reached  its  lowest  point  under  Pitt's  peace  administration,  mounted 
to  a  height  undreamt  of  before.  The  public  debt  rose  by  leaps  and 
bounds.    In  three  years  nearly  eighty  millions  had  been  added  to  it. 

But  though  the  ruin  of  his  financial  hopes,  and  his  keen  sense  of  the 
European  dangers  which  the  contest  involved,  made  Pitt  earnest  to 
dose  the  struggle  with  the  Revolution,  he  stood  almost  alone  in  his 
kingings  for  peace.  The  nation  at  large  was  still  ardent  for  war,  and 
its  ardour  was  fired  by  Burke  in  his  '^  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace," 
the  last  outcry  of  that  fanaticism  which  had  done  so  much  to  plunge 
the  world  in  blood.  Nor  was  France  less  ardent  for  war  than  England. 
At  the  moment  when  Pitt  sought  to  open  negotiations,  her  victories 
had  roused  hopes  of  wider  conquests,  and  though  General  Moreau 
was  foiled  in  a  march  on  Vienna,  the  wonderful  successes  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  who  now  took  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  laid 
Piedmont  at  her  feet  Lombardy  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
the  Duchies  south  of  the  Po  pillaged,  and  the  Pope  driven  to  purchase 
an  armistice.  Fresh  victories  enabled  Buonaparte  to  wring  a  peace 
from  Austria  in  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  which  not  only  gave 
France  the  Ionian  Islands,  a  part  of  the  old  territory  of  Venice,  as 
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well  as  the  Netherlands  and  the  whole  left  bank  of  (he  Rhine,  bm 
united  Lnmbardy  with  the  Duchies  sourh  of  the  Po,  and  the  Papal 
Slates  as  far  as  the  Rubicon ,  into  a  "  Cisalpine  Republic,"  which  was 
absolutely  beneath  her  control.  The  withdrawal  of  Austria  left  Franc« 
H-ithoni  an  enemy  on  the  Continent,  and  England  without  an  ally. 
The  stress  of  the  war  was  pressing  more  heavily  on  her  every  day. 
The  alarm  of  a  French  invasion  of  Ireland  brought  about  a  suspension 
of  specie  paj-ments  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  A  mutiny  in  tlie  fleet 
was  suppressed  with  difficulty.  It  was  in  this  darkest  hour  of  Ihe 
struggle  that  Burke  passed  away,  protesting  to  the  last  againM 
peace  which,  in  spite  of  his  previous  failure,  Pitt  tried  in  179] 
negotiate  ai  Lille.  Peace  seemed  more  needful  to  him  than  ever ; 
ihe  naval  supremacy  of  Rritain  was  threatened  by  a  coalition  such 
had  all  but  crushed  her  in  the  American  War.  Again  the  Dolch 
and  -Spanish  fleets  were  allied  with  the  fleets  of  France,  and  if  lliey 
gained  command  of  the  Channel,  it  would  enable  France  to  send  over- 
whelming forces  in  aid  of  the  rising  which  was  planned  in  IreUnd. 
Rut  the  danger  had  hardly  threatened  when  U  was  dispelled  by  two 
great  victories.  When  in  1797  the  Spanish  fleet  put  out  10  sea,  it  was 
attacked  by  Admiral  Jervrs  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  driven  back  to 
Cadiz  with  the  loss  of  four  of  its  finest  vessels  ;  while  the  Dutch  fleet 
from  the  Texel,  which  was  to  protect  a  French  force  in  its  descent 
upon  Ireland,  was  met  by  a  far  larger  fleet  under  Admiral  Duncan, 
and  almost  annihilated  in  a  battle  off  Campcrdown,  after  an  obstinate 
stniggle  which  showed  the  H  ollanders  still  worthy  of  their  old  renown. 
The  ruin  of  its  hopes  in  the  battle  of  Camperdown  drove  Ireland  to  a 
risingof  despair ;  but  the  revolt  was  crushed  by  the  defeat  of  the  insnr- 
genis  at  Vinegar  Hill  in  May,  1798,  and  the  surrender  of  General  Hum- 
bert, who  landed  in  August  with  a  French  force.  Of  the  threefold 
on  which  the  Directory  relied,  two  parts  had  now  broken  down. 
land  still  held  the  seas,  and  the  insurrection  in  Ireland  had  fall 
The  next  year  saw  the  crowning  victory  of  the  Nile,  The  geniii9< 
Buonaparte  had  seized  on  the  schemes  for  a  rising  in  India,  where 
Tippoo  Sahib,  the  successor  of  Hyder  Ali  in  Mysore,  had  vowed  to 
drive  the  English  from  the  south  :  and  he  laid  before  the  Directory  a 
plan  for  the  conquest  of  Kgypt  as  a  preliminary  to  a  campaign  in 
Southern  India.  In  1798  he  landed  in  Egypt  ;  and  its  conquest  was 
rapid  and  complete.  Bui  the  thirteen  men-of-war  which  had  escorted 
his  expedition  were  found  by  Admiral  Nelson  in  Aboukir  Bay,  moored 
close  to  Ihe  coast  in  a  line  guarded  at  either  end  by  gun-boats  and 
ballcries.  Nelson  resolved  to  thrust  his  own  ships  between  the 
French  and  the  shore ;  his  flagship  led  the  way  :  and  after  a  terrible 
fight  of  twelve  hours,  nine  of  the  French  vessels  were  captured  and 
destroyed,  two  were  burnt,  and  five  thousand  French  seamen  were 
killed  or  rAade  prisoners.     All  communication  between  France  and 
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Buonaparte's  army  was  cut  off;  and  his  hopes  of  making  Egypt  a 
starting-point  for  the  conquest  of  India  fell  at  a  blow. 

Freed  from  the  dangers  that  threatened  her  rule  in  Ireland  and  in 
India,  and  mistress  of  the  seas,  England  was  free  to  attack  France  ; 
and  in  such  an  attack  she  was  aided  at  this  moment  by  the  temper  of 
the  European  powers,  and  the  ceaseless  aggressions  of  France.  Russia 
formed  a  close  alliance  with  Austria  ;  and  it  was  with  renewed  hope 
that  Pitt  lavished  subsidies  on  the  two  allies.  A  union  of  the  Russian 
and  Austrian  armies  drove  the  French  back  again  across  the  Alps  and 
the  Rhine ;  but  the  stubborn  energy  of  General  Massena  enabled  his 
soldiers  to  hold  their  ground  in  Switzerland  ;  and  the  attempt  of  a 
united  force  of  Russians  and  English  to  wrest  Holland  from  its  French 
masters  was  successfully  repulsed.  In  the  East,  however,  England  was 
more  successful.  Foiled  in  his  dreams  of  Indian  conquests,  Buona- 
parte conceived  the  design  of  the  conquest  of  Syria,  and  of  the  creation 
of  an  army  among  its  warlike  mountaineers,  with  which  he  might 
march  upon  Constantinople  or  India  at  his  will.  But  Acre,  the 
key  of  Syria,  was  stubbornly  held  by  the  Turks,  the  French  bat- 
tering train  was  captured  at  sea  by  an  English  captain,  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  whose  seamen  aided  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  the 
besiegers  were  forced  to  fall  back  upon  Egypt.  The  French  general 
despairing  of  success  left  his  army  and  returned  to  France.  His  arrival 
in  Paris  was  soon  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Directors.  Three 
consuls  took  their  place  ;  but  under  the  name  of  First  Consul  Buona- 
parte became  in  effect  sole  ruler  of  the  country.  His  energy  at  once 
changed  the  whole  face  of  European  affairs.  The  offers  of  peace  which 
he  made  to  England  and  Austria  were  intended  to  do  little  more  than 
ta  shake  the  coalition,  and  gain  breathing  time  for  the  organization  of 
a  new  force  which  was  gathering  in  secrecy  at  Dijon,  while  Moreau 
with  the  army  of  the  Rhine  pushed  again  along  the  Danube.  The 
First  Consul  crossed  the  Saint  Bernard  in  1800,  and  a  victory  at 
Marengo  forced  the  Austrians  to  surrender  Lombardy ;  while  a  truce 
arrested  the  march  of  Moreau,  who  had  captured  Munich  and  was 
pushing  on  to  Vienna.  On  the  resumption  of  the  war  in  the  autumn 
the  Austrians  were  driven  back  on  Vienna ;  and  Moreau  crushed  their 
army  on  the  Iser  in  the  victory  of  Hobenlinden.  In  February,  1801, 
the  Continental  War  was  brought  suddenly  to  an  end  by  the  Peace  of 
Loneville. 

It  was  but  a  few  months  before  the  close  of  the  war  that  Pitt  brought 
about  the  Union  of  Ireland  with  England.  The  history  of  Ireland, 
during  the  fifty  years  that  followed  its  conquest  by  William  the  Third, 
IS  one  which  no  Englishman  can  recall  without  shame.  Afler  the 
surrender  of  Limerick  every  Catholic  Irishman,  and  there  were  five 
Irish  Catholics  to  every  Irish  Protestant,  was  treated  as  a  stranger 
and  a  foreigner  in  his  own  country.    The  House  of  Lords,  the  House 
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of  Commons,  the  magistracy,  all  cnrporate  officer  ii 
in  the  anny,  the  bench,  the  bar.  Ihe  whole  adin 
ment  or  justice,  were  closed   against  Catholics.      The  very  right  of 
voting  for  their  representatives  in  Parliament  was  denied  them.     Fe«r 
Catholic  landowners  h.td  been  left  by  the  sweeping  confiscations  which 
had  followed  the  successive  revolts  of  the  island,  and  oppressive  laws 
forced  even  these  few  with  scant  exceptions  to  profess  Protestant- 
ism,     Necessity,  indeed,  had  brought  about  a  practical  toleration  of 
their  religion   and   their   worship ;    but   in   all    social   and   political 
matters  the  native  Catholics,  in  other  words  the  immense  majority  of 
the  pteople  of  Ireland,  were  simply  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  to  their  I'rotestant  masters,  who  looked  on  themselves  as  mere 
settlers,  who  boasted  of  their  Scotch  or  English  entniction,  and 
who  regarded  the  name  of  "  Irishman  ''  as  an  insult.     But  small  as 
was  this  Protestant  body,  one  half  of  it  fared  little  better,  as  fer  as 
power  was  concerned,  than  the  Catholics  ;  for  the  Presbyterians,  who 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  Ulster  settlers,  were  shut  out  by  law  from  all 
civil,  military,  and  municipal  offices.    The  administration  and  justice 
of  the  country  were  thus  kept  rigidly  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  a  body  which  comprised  about  a  twelfth  of  the 
population  of  the   island ;     while    its    government    was    practicallf 
monopolized   by   a   few   great    Protestant    landowners.      The   rottca 
boroughs,  which  had  originally  been  created  to  make  the  Irish  ParlMr-^ 
meat  dependent  on  the  Crown,  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  ihs^ 
adjacent  landlords,  who  were  thus  masters  of  the  House  of  Commoo^  ' 
while  they  formed  in  [>erson  the  House  of  Peers.      During  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  two  thirds  of  the  House  of  Common^ 
in  fact,  was  returned  by  a  small  group  of  nobles,  who  were  recogniied 
as   "parliamentary   undertakers,"  and  who  undertook  lo  "manage" 
Parliament  on  their  own  terms.     Irish  politics  were  for  these  men  a 
means  of  public  plunder  ;  they  were  (,'lutted  with  pensions,  preferments, 
and  bribes  in  hard  cash  in  return  for  their  services  ;  ihey  were  the 
advisers  of  every  Lord- Lieutenant,  and  the  practical  governors  of  thCi  J 
country.     The  only  check  to  the  tyranny  of  this  narrow  and 
oligarchy  was  in  the  connexion  of   Ireland  with   England  a 
subordination  of  its  I'arhament  to  the  English  Privy  CounciL    Thej 
Irish  Parliament  had  no  power  of  originating  legislative  or  financial 
measures,  and  could  only  say  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  to  Acts  submitted  U>  it 
by  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  The  English  Parliament  too  claimed 
the  right  of  binding  Ireland  as  well   as  England  by  its  enactment% 
and  one  of  its   statutes  transferred  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  t) 
Irish  Peerage  to  the  Ei^lish  House  of  Lords. 
pensate  for  the  benefits  of  its  protection,  England  did  her  beat   I 
;mnihilate  Irish  commerce  and  t»  ruin  Irish  agricuhure.      StatDtqil 
passed  by  the  jealousy  of  English  landowners  forbade  the  export  «" 
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Irish  cattle  or  sheep  to  English  ports.  The  export  of  wool  was  for- 
bidden, lest  it  might  interfere  with  the  profits  of  English  wool-growers. 
Poverty  vras  thus  added  to  the  curse  of  misgovernment ;  and  poverty 
deepened  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  native  population,  till  famine 
turned  the  country  into  a  hell. 

The  bitter  lesson  of  the  last  conquest,  however,  long  sufficed  to 
check  all  dreams  of  revolt  among  the  natives,  and  the  outbreaks  which 
sprang  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  general  misery  and  discontent  were 
purely  social  in  their  character,  and  were  roughly  repressed  by  the 
ruling  class.  When  political  revolt  threatened  at  last,  the  threat  came 
from  the  ruling  class  itself.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third,  the  Irish  Parliament  insisted  on  its  claim  to  the  exclusive 
control  of  money  bills,  and  a  cry  was  raised  for  the  removal  of  the  checks 
imposed  on  its  independence.  But  it  was  not  till  the  American  war 
that  this  cry  became  a  political  danger,  a  danger  so  real  that  England 
was  forced  to  give  way.  From  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  Irish 
Volunteers  wrung  legislative  independence  from  the  Rockingham 
Ministry,  England  and  Ireland  were  simply  held  together  by  the  fact 
that  the  sovereign  of  the  one  island  was  also  the  sovereign  of  the 
other.  During  the  next  eighteen  years  Ireland  was  "  independent ;  *' 
but  its  independence  was  a  mere  name  for  the  uncontrolled  rule  of 
a  few  noble  families  and  of  the  Irish  Executive  backed  by  the  support 
of  the  English  Government.  To  such  a  length  had  the  whole  system 
of  monopoly  and  patronage  been  carried,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Union  more  than  sixty  seats  were  in  the  hands  of  three  families 
alone,  those  of  the  Hills,  the  Ponsonbys,  and  the  Beresfords ;  while 
the  dominant  influence  in  the  Parliament  now  lay  with  the  Treasury 
boroughs  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  The  victory  of  the 
Volunteers  immediately  produced  measures  in  favour  of  the  Catho- 
lics and  Presbyterians.  The  Volunteers  had  already  in  1780  won 
for  the  Presbyterians,  who  formed  a  good  half  of  their  force,  full 
pohtical  liberty  by  the  abolition  of  the  Sacramental  Test ;  and  the 
Irish  Parliament  of  1782  removed  at  once  the  last  grievances  of 
the  Protestant  Dissenters.  The  Catholics  were  rewarded  for  their 
aid  by  the  repeal  of  the  more  grossly  oppressive  enactments  of  the 
penal  laws.  But  when  Grattan,  supported  by  the  bulk  of  the  Irish 
party,  pleaded  for  Parliamentary  reform,  and  for  the  grant  of  equal 
rights  to  the  Catholics,  he  was  utterly  foiled  by  the  small  group  of 
borough  owners,  who  chiefly  controlled  the  Government  and  the  Par- 
liament The  ruling  class  found  government  too  profitable  to  share  it 
with  other  possessors.  It  was  only  by  hard  bribery  that  the  English 
Viceroys  could  secure  their  co-operation  in  the  simplest  measures  of 
administration.  "  If  ever  there  was  a  country  unfit  to  govern  itself," 
said  Lord  Hutchinson, "  it  is  Ireland.  A  corrupt  aristocracy,  a  ferocious 
commonalty,  a  distracted  Government,  a  divided  people  ! "    In  Pitt's 
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eyes  the  danger  of  Ireland  lay  above  ail  in  the  misery  of  its  people. 
Although  the  Irish  Catholics  were  held  down  by  the  brute  force  at 
their  Protestant  rulers,  he  saw  that  theix  discontent  was  growing  fasi 
into  rebellion,  and  that  one  secret  of  their  discontent  at  any  rate  lay 
in  Irish  poverty,  a  poverty  increased  if  not  originally  brought  about  1^ 
the  jealous  exclusion  of  Irish  products  front  their  natural  maikcta 
England  itself.  In  1779  Ireland  had  won  from  Lord  North 
measures  of  free-trade  abroad  ;  but  the  heavy  duties  laid  by  ihe 
lish  Parliament  on  all  Irish  manufactures  save  linen  and  woollen 
still  shut  them  out  of  England.  One  of  Pitt's  first  1 
aimed  at  putting  an  end  to  this  exclusion  by  a  bill  which  established 
freedom  of  trade  between  the  two  islands.  His  first  proposals  were 
accepted  in  the  Irish  Parliament ;  but  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  tlic 
English  farmers  and  manufacturers  forced  into  the  Bill  amendment^ 
which  gave  to  the  British  Parliament  powers  over  Irish  navigatii 
and  commerce,  thus  over-riding  their  newly-won  independi 
(he  measure  in  its  new  form  was  rejected  in  Ireland.  The  outbreak 
the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  the  eflbrCs  which  the  French  revoli 
tionisis  at  once  made  to  excite  rebellion  amot^st  the  Irish,  rot 
Pitt  IQ  fresh  measures  of  conciliation  and  good  government, 
he  forced  the  Irish  Administration  to  abandon  a  resistance  whicli 
wrecked  his  projects  the  previous  year;  and  the  Irish  Parliament 
passed  without  opposition  measures  for  the  admission  of  Catholics  to 
the  electoral  franchise,  and  (o  civil  and  military  office  within  the  island, 
which  promised  10  open  a  new  era  of  religious  hberly.  But  the  promise 
came  too  late.  The  hope  of  conciliation  was  lost  in  the  fast  rising  tide 
of  religious  and  social  passion.  The  Society  of  "  United  IiishHieB,* 
which  was  founded  in  1791  at  Belfast  byWoIfe  Tone  with  aview  offonn- 
ing  a  union  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  to  win  Parliamcntarjf 

reform,  drifted  into  a  correspondence  with  France  and  projects  of" 

rection.    The  peasantry,  brooding  over  their  misery  and  their  wj 

were  equally  stirred  by  the  news  from  France  ;  and  their  tliscoi 

broke  out  in  outrages  of  secret  societies  which  spread  panic  among 

ruling  classes.     The  misery  was  increased  by  faction  fights  betwcc 

ihe  Protestants  and  Catholics,  which  had  already  broken 

the  French  Revolution.     The  Catholics  banded  themselves  toget 

as  "  Defenders"  against  the  outrages  of  the  "  Peep-o'-day  Boys," 

were  mainly  drawn  from  the  more  violent  Presbyl 

factions  became  later  merged  in  the  largerassoeialiousof  the"  Unit* 

Irishmen  "  and  the  "  Orange-men." 

At  last  the  smouldering  discontent  and  disaficciton  burst  into  ftamb 
The  panic  roused  in  1796  by  an  attempted  French  invasion  under 
Hoche  woke  passions  of  cruelly  and  tyranny  which  turned  Ireland 
into  a  hell.  Soldiers  and  yeomanry  marched  over  the  country  tor- 
turing  and   scourging   the  "croppies,"  as  the   Irish   peasantry 
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called  in  derision  from  their  short-cut  hair,  robbing,  ravishing,  and 
murdering.    Their  outrages  were  sanctioned  by  the  landowners  who 
formed  the  Irish  Parliament  in  a  Bill  of  Indemnity,  and  protected 
for  the  future  by  an  Insurrection  Act     Meanwhile  the  United  Irish- 
men prepared  for  an  insurrection,  which  was  delayed  by  the  failure 
of  the  French  expeditions,  on  which  they  counted  for  support,  and 
above  all  by  the  victory  of  Camperdown.    Atrocities  were  answered 
by  atrocities  when  the  revolt  at  last  broke  out  in  1798.    Loyalists  were 
lashed  and  tortured  in  their  turn,  and  every  soldier  taken  was  butchered 
without  mercy.    The   rebels  however  no  sooner  mustered  fourteen 
thousand  men  strong  in  a  camp  on  Vinegar  Hill,  near  Enniscorthy, 
than  the  camp  was  stormed  by  the  English  troops,  and  the  revolt 
utterly  suppressed.    The  suppression  came  only  just  in  time  to  prevent 
greater  disasters.    A  few  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  rebellion  nine 
hundred  French  soldiers  under  General  Humbert  landed  in  Mayo, 
broke  a  force  of  thrice  their  number  in  a  battle  at  Castlebar,  and  only 
surrendered  when  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  Lord  Comwallis,  faced  them 
with  thirty  thousand  men.     Pitt's  disgust  at  "  the  bigoted  fury  of  Irish 
Protestants  "  backed  Lord  Comwallis  in  checking  the  reprisals  of  his 
troops  and  of  the  Orangemen  ;  but  the  hideous  cruelty  which  he  was 
forced  to  witness  brought  about  a  firm  resolve  to  put  an  end  to  the 
farce  of  "  Independence,"  which  left  Ireland  helpless  in  such  hands. 
The  political  necessity  for  a  union  of  the  two  islands  had  been  brought 
home  to  every  English  statesman  by  the  course  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
during  the  disputes  over  the  Regency  ;  for  while  England  repelled  the 
claims  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Regency  as  of  right,  the  legislature 
of  Ireland  admitted  them.    As  the  only  union  left  between  the  two 
peoples  was  their  obedience  to  a  common  ruler,  such  an  act  might 
conceivably  have  ended  in  their  entire  severance ;  and  the  sense  of 
this  danger  secured  a  welcome  in  England  for  Pitt's  proposal  to  unite 
the  two  Parliaments.    The  opposition  of  the  Irish  boroughmongers 
was  naturally  stubborn  and  determined.    But  with  them  it  was  a  sheer 
question  of  gold  ;  and  their  assent  was  bought  with  a  million  in  money, 
and  with  a  liberal  distribution  of  pensions  and  peerages.     Base  and 
shameless  as  were  such  means,  Pitt  may  fairly  plead  that  they  were 
the  only  means  by  which  the  bill  for  the   Union  could  have  been 
passed.   As  the  matter  was  finally  arranged  in  June  1800,  one  hundred 
Irish  members  became  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster, 
and  twenty-eight  temporal  with  four  spiritual  peers,  chosen  for  each 
Parliament  by  their  fellows,  took  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Commerce  between  the  two  countries  was  freed  from  all  restrictions, 
and  every  trading  privilege  of  the  one  thrown  open  to  the  other ;  while 
taxation  was  proportionately  distributed  between  the  two  peoples. 

The  lavish  creation  of  peers  which  formed  a  part  of  the  price  paid 
for  the  Union  of  Ireland  brought  about  a  practical  change  in  oiir 
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Few  bodies  have  varied  more  in  ihe  number  of  their 
members  than  ihe  House  of  Lords.  At  the  close  of  ihe  Wars  of  the 
Roses  ihe  lay  lords  who  remained  numbered  fiflj-two  ;  in  Eliiabeth's 
reign  they  numbered  only  sbily  ;  the  prodigal  creations  of  the  Stuarts 
niised  them  to  one  hundred  and  5e\-enty-six.  At  this  poini,  however, 
ihcy  practically  remained  stationary  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  two 
(ieoi^cs  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  only  the  dogged  opposiiioo  of  Wal- 
pole  prevented  Lord  Stanhope  from  limiting  the  peerage  lo  the  number 
it  had  at  that  time  reached.  Mischievous  as  such  a  measure  would 
have  been,  it  would  at  any  rate  have  prevented  the  lavish  creation  of  . 
peerages  on  which  George  the  Third  relied  in  the  early  days  of  his  ■ 
reign  as  one  of  his  means  of  breaking  up  the  party  government  which'  I 
restrained  him.  Hut  what  was  with  the  King  a  mere  means  of  co|^  . 
ruption  became  with  Pitt  a  settled  purpose  of  bringing  the  peerage  into 
closer  relations  with  ihe  landowning  and  opulent  classes,  and  render- 
ing Ihe  Crown  independent  of  factious  combinations  among  the 
existing  peers.  White  himself  disdainful  of  hereditary  honours, 
he  lavished  them  as  no  Minister  had  lavished  them  before.  la  his 
first  five  years  of  rule  he  created  forty-eight  new  peers.  In  two  later 
years  alone,  1796-7,  he  created  thirty-five.  By  ]8oi  the  peerages 
which  were  the  price  of  the  Union  with  Ireland  had  helped  to  raise 
his  creations  lo  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty.  So  busily  was  his 
example  followed  by  his  successors  that  at  the  end  of  George  the 
Third's  reign  the  number  of  hereditary  peers  had  become  double 
what  it  was  at  his  accession.  The  witole  character  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  changed.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  a  small  assembly  of 
great  nobles,  bound  together  by  family  or  parly  lies  into  a  distiltct 
power  in  the  .'itate.  From  this  time  it  became  ihe  stronghold  of  pro- 
perty, the  represenlalive  of  the  great  estates  and  great  fortunes  which 
the  vast  increase  of  English  nealth  was  building  up.  For  the  first 
lime,  too,  in  our  history  it  became  the  distinctly  conservative  element 
in  our  conslilution.  The  fiill  import  of  Pill's  changes  has  still  to  be 
revealed,  but  in  some  ways  their  results  have  been  clearly  marked. 
The  larger  number  of  the  peerage,  though  due  to  the  will  of  the 
Crown,  has  practically  freed  the  House  from  any  influence  which  the 
Crown  can  exert  by  ihe  dislrihulion  of  honours.  Tliis  change,  since 
the  power  of  ihe  Crown  has  been  practically  wielded  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  has  rendered  it  far  harder  to  reconcile  the  free  action  of 
the  Lords  with  the  regular  working  of  constitutional  government.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  increased  number  of  its  members  has  rendered  the 
House  more  responsive  to  public  opinion,  when  public  opinion  i: 
suiingly  pronounced  ;  and  the  political  tact  which  is  inherent  it 
aristocratic  assemblies  has  hitherto  prevented  any  collision  with  tl 
Lower  House  from  being  pushed  to  an  irreconcilable  quarrel. 
But  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries  was  only  part  of  tlM*l 
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plan  which  Pitt  had  conceived  for  the  conciliation  of  Ireland.     With 
the  conclusion  of  the  Union  his  projects  of  free  trade  between  the 
couotrieSy  which  had  been  defeated  a  few  years  back,  came  into 
play ;  and  in  spite  of  insufficient  capital  and  social  disturbance  the 
gnnrth  of  the  trade,   shipping,  and   manufactures  of  Ireland  has 
gone  steadily  on  from  that  time  to  this.    The  change  which  brought 
Ireland  directly  under  the  common  Parliament  was  followed  too  by 
a  gradual  revision  of  its  oppressive  laws,  and  an  amendment  in 
their  administration ;  taxation  was  lightened,  and  a  faint  beginning 
made  of  public  instruction.     But  in  Pitt's  mind  the  great  means 
of  conciliation  was  the  concession  of  religious  equality.      In  pro- 
posing to  the  English   Parliament  the  union  of  the  two  countries 
he  pointed  out  that  when  thus  joined  to  a  Protestant  country  like 
England   all   danger  of  a  Catholic  supremacy  in   Ireland,  should 
Catholic  disabilities  be  removed,  would  be  practically  at  an  end  ; 
and  had  suggested  that  in  such  a  case  *^  an  effectual  and  adequate 
provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy  "  would  be  a  security  for  their  loyalty. 
His  words  gave  strength  to  the  hopes  of  "  Catholic  Emancipation,"  or 
the  removal  of  what  remained  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  Catholics, 
which  were  held  out  by  the  viceroy.  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  Ireland  itself, 
as  a  means  of  hindering  any  opposition  to  the  project  of  Union  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics.    It  was  agreed  on  all  sides  that  their  opposition 
would  have  secured  its  defeat ;  but  no  Catholic  opposition  showed 
itsel£    After  the  passing  of  the  bill,  Pitt  prepared  to  lay  before  the 
Cabinet  a  measure  which  would  have  raised  the  Irish  Catholic  to 
perfect  equality  of  civil  rights.     He  proposed  to  remove  all  religious 
tests  which  limited  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  or  were  required  for 
admission  to  Parliament,  the  magistracy,  the  bar,  municipal  offices, 
or  posts  in  the  army,  or  the  service  of  the  State.    An  oath  of  allegiance 
and  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  was  substituted  for  the  Sacramental 
test ;  while  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic  and  Dissenting  clergy  was 
secured  by  a  grant  of  some  provision  to  both  by  the  State.    To  win 
over  the  Episcopal  Church,  measures  were  added  for  strengthening  its 
means  of  discipline,  and  for  increasing  the  stipends  of  its  poorer 
ministers.    A  commutation  of  tithes  was  to  remove  a  constant  source 
of  quarrel  in  Ireland  between  the  Protestant  clergy  and  the   Irish 
people.    The  scheme  was  too  large  and  statesmanlike  to  secure  the 
immediate  assent  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  before  that  assent  could  be 
won  the  plan  was  communicated  through  the  treachery  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Loughborough,  to  George  the  Third.     "  I  count  any  man 
my  personal  enemy,"  the  King  broke  out  angrily  to  Dundas,  "  who 
proposes  any  such  measure."    Pitt  answered  this  outburst  by  sub- 
mitting his  whole  plan  to  the  King.     "  The  political  circumstances 
under  which  the  exclusive  laws  originated,''  he  wrote,  "  arising  either 
from  the  conflicting  powers  of  hostile  and  nearly  balanced  sects,  from 
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the  apprehension  of  a  Popish  Queen  :ts  successor,  a  riispuied  suc- 
cession and  a  forei£n  prclcnder,  a  division  in  Europe  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Powers,  are  no  longer  applicable  to  the  present  stale 
of  things."  But  argumcnl  was  wasted  upon  George  Ihc  Third.  In 
spile  of  the  decision  of  llie  lawyers  whom  he  consulted,  the  King  held 
himself  bound  by  his  Coronation  Oath  to  maintain  ihc  tests.  On  this 
point  his  bigotry  was  at  one  with  the  bigotry  of  the  bulk  of  his  subjects, 
as  well  as  with  their  political  distrust  of  Catholics  and  Irishmen  ;  and 
his  obstinacy  was  strengthened  by  a  knowledge  that  his  refusal  must 
drive  Pitt  from  office.  In  February  1801,  the  month  of  the  Peace  of 
Ltinevillc,  Pill  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Addington,  a  weak  and  narrow-minded  man. 
and  as  bigoted  as  the  King  himself.  Of  Lord  Hawkesburj',  who  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Gronville  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  aflairs,  nothing  was 
known  outside  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  was  with  anxiety  that  England  found  Itself  guided  by  men  like 
these  at  a  time  when  every  hour  brought  darker  news.  The  scarritjf 
of  bread  was  mounting  to  a  famine.  Taitcs  were  raised  anew,  > 
yet  the  loan  for  the  year  amounted  to  five  and  twenty  mlllionsL 
country  stood  utterly  alone;  while  the  peace  cif  Luneville  s 
France  from  all  hostility  on  the  Continent.  And  it  was  soot 
that  this  peace  was  only  the  first  step  in  a  new  policy  on  tt 
of  the  First  Consul.  What  he  had  done  was  I0  free  his  hands  f 
a  decisive  conflict  with  Britain  itself,  both  as  a  world-power  anddl 
a  centre  of  wealth,  England  was  at  once  the  carrier  of  Europe 
commerce,  and  llie  workshop  of  European  manufactures.  While'tl 
mines,  her  looms,  bet  steam-engines,  were  giving  her  ahnoi 
monopoly  of  industrial  production,  the  carrying  trade  of  FrJi 
and  Holland  alike  had  been  transferred  to  the  British  flag,  s 
conquest  during  the  war  of  their  richer  settlements  had  thrown  ii 
British  hands  the  whole  colonial  trade  of  the  world.  In  his  gigs 
project  of  a  "  Continental  System  "the  aim  of  Buonaparte  w 
at  the  trade  of  England  by  dosing  [he  ports  of  Europe  against  her  sbM 
By  a  league  of  the  Northern  powers  he  sought  to  wrcsi  from  her  the  d 
mand  of  the  seas.  Denmark  and  Sweden,  who  resented  the  sev< 
with  which  Britain  enforced  that  right  of  search  which  had  broti 
about  their  armed  neutrality  at  the  close  of  the  American  war,  were 
enlisted  in  a  league  of  neutrals  which  was  in  elTect  a  declaration  of 
war  against  England,  and  wliich  Prussia  was  prepared  to  join.  The 
Czar  Paul  of  Russia  on  his  side  saw  in  the  power  of  Britain  the 
chief  obstacle  In  his  designs  upon  Turkey,  A  squabble  over  Malta, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  Knights  of  St.  John  by  Buona- 
'  parte  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  and  had  ever  since  beeti  btock.-ided  by 
English  ships,  but  whose  possession  the  Gear  claimed  as  his  c 
on  the  i^ound  of  an  alleged  eJeclion  as  (irand  Master  of  the  On) 
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served  him  as  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel  with  England,  and  Paul  openly 
prepared  for  hostilities.  It  was  plain  that  as  soon  as  spring  opened 
the  Baltic,  the  fleets  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  would  act  in 
practical  union  with  those  of  France  and  Spain.  But  dexterous  as 
the  combination  was  it  was  shattered  at  a  blow.  In  April  a  British 
fleet  appeared  before  Copenhagen,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle 
silenced  the  Danish  batteries,  captured  six  Danish  ships,  and  forced 
Denmark  to  conclude  an  armistice  which  enabled  English  ships  to 
enter  the  Baltic.  The  Northern  Coalition  too  was  broken  up  by  the 
death  of  the  Czar.  In  June  a  Convention  between  England  and  Russia 
settled  the  vexed  questions  of  the  right  of  search  and  contraband  of 
war,  and  this  Convention  was  accepted  by  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
Meanwhile,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  a  stroke 
as  effective  had  wrecked  the  projects  of  Buonaparte  in  the  East.  The 
surrender  of  Malta  to  the  English  fleet  left  England  the  mistress  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  from  Malta  she  now  turned  to  Egypt  itself. 
A  force  of  15,000  men  under  General  Abercromby  anchored  in  Aboukir 
Bay.  The  French  troops  that  Buonaparte  had  left  in  Egypt  rapidly 
concentrated,  and  on  the  21st  of  March  their  general  attacked  the 
English  army.  After  a  stubborn  battle,  in  which  Abercromby  fell 
mortally  wounded,  the  French  drew  off  with  heavy  loss  ;  and  at  the 
close  of  June  the  capitulation  of  the  13,000  soldiers  who  remained 
closed  the  French  rule  over  Egypt 

Both  parties  in  this  gigantic  struggle  however  were  at  last  anxious 
to  suspend  the  war.  It  was  to  give  time  for  such  an  organization  of 
France  and  its  resources  as  might  enable  him  to  reopen  the  struggle  with 
other  chances  of  success  that  Buonaparte  opened  negotiations  for  peace 
at  the  close  of  1 801 .  His  offers  were  at  once  met  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment The  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  which  was  concluded  in 
March  1802  were  necessarily  simple,  for  England  had  no  claim  to 
interfere  with  the  settlement  of  the  Continent.  France  promised  to 
retire  from  Southern  Italy,  and  to  leave  to  themselves  the  republics 
it  had  set  up  along  its  border  in  Holland,  Switzerland  and  Piedmont. 
England  recognized  the  French  Government,  gave  up  her  newly 
conquered  colonies  save  Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  acknowledged  the 
Ionian  Islands  as  a  free  Republic,  and  engaged  to  replace  the 
Knights  of  St  John  in  the  isle  of  Malta.  There  was  a  general 
sense  of  relief  at  the  close  of  the  long  struggle  ;  and  the  new  French 
ambassador  was  drawn  in  triumph  on  his  arrival  through  the  streets 
of  London.  But  shrewd  observers  saw  the  dangers  that  lay  in  the 
temper  of  the  First  Consul.  Whatever  had  been  the  errors  of  the 
French  revolutionists,  even  their  worst  attacks  on  the  independence 
of  the  nations  around  them  had  been  veiled  by  a  vague  notion  of 
freeing  the  peoples  whom  they  invaded  from  the  yoke  of  their 
rulers.      But  the  aim  of  Buonaparte  was  simply  that  of  a  vulgar 
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conqueror.  He  was  resolute  to  be  master  of  the  Wesiem  world,  and 
no  notions  of  popular  freedom  or  sense  of  national  right  interfered  with 
his  resolve.  The  means  at  his  command  were  immense.  The 
political  life  of  the  Revolution  had  been  cut  short  by  his  military 
desfwtism,  hut  ihe  new  social  vigour  which  it  had  given  to  France 
through  ihe  abolition  of  privileges  and  the  creation  of  a  new  middle 
class  on  the  niins  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles  still  lived  on.  While 
the  dissensions  which  tore  France  asunder  were  hushed  by  the  policy 
of  the  First  Consul,  by  his  restoration  of  the  Church  as  a  religious 
power,  his  recnll  of  the  exiles,  and  the  economy  and  wise  administra- 
tion which  distinguished  his  rule,  the  centralized  system  of  government 
bequeathed  by  the  Monarchy  to  the  Revolution,  and  by  the  Revolution 
to  Buonaparte,  enabled  him  easily  to  seize  this  national  vigour  for  the 
profit  of  his  own  despotism.  The  exhaustion  of  the  brilliant  hopes 
raised  by  the  Revolution,  the  craving  for  public  order,  the  military 
enthusiasm  and  the  impulse  of  a  new  glory  given  by  Ihe  wonilcrful 
victories  France  had  won,  rnadc  a  Tyranny  possible  ;  and  in  the  hands 
of  Buonaparte  this  tyranny  was  supported  by  a  secret  police,  by  the 
suppression  of  the  press  and  of  all  freedom  of  opinion,  and  above  all 
by  the  iron  will  and  immense  ability  of  the  First  Consul  himself.  Once 
chosen  Consul  for  life,  he  felt  himself  secure  at  home,  and  turned 
restlessly  to  the  work  of  outer  aggression.  The  pledges  given  at 
Amiens  were  set  aside.  The  republics  cst.iblished  on  the  borders  of 
France  were  brought  into  mere  dependence  on  his  will.  Piedmont  and 
Parma  were  annexed  to  France;  and  a  French  army  occupied 
Switzerland.  The  temperate  protests  of  the  English  Government 
viere  answered  by  demands  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  exiles 
who  had  been  living  in  England  ever  since  the  Revolution,  and 
for  its  surrender  of  Malla,  which  was  retained  till  some  security 
could  be  devised  against  a  fresh  seizure  of  the  island  by  the  French 
fleet.  It  was  plain  that  a  struggle  was  inevitable  ;  huge  armamenls 
were  prep.iring  in  the  French  ports,  and  a  new  activity  was  seen  in 
those  of  Spain.  In  May  1803  the  British  Government  anticipated 
Buonaparte's  attack  by  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  breach  only  quickened  I!uonap>ane's  resolve  to  attack  the 
enemy  at  home.  The  difficulties  in  his  way  he  set  contemptuously 
aside.  "  Fifteen  millions  of  people,"  he  said,  in  allusion  to  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  population  of  England  nnd  France,  "must 
give  way  to  forty  millions"  ;  and  an  invasion  of  England  itself  was 
planned  on  a  gigantic  scale.  A  camp  of  one  hundred  thousand 
formed  at  Boulogne,  and  a  host  of  flat-bottomed  boats 
gathered  for  their  conveyance  across  ihe  Channel.  The  peril  of 
forced  Addington  from  office  and  recalled  Pitt  to  power. 
His  health  was  broken,  and  as  the  days  went  by  his  appearance. 
became  so  haggard  and  depressed  that  it  was  plain  death  w 
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ing  near.    But  dying  as  he  really  was,  the  nation  clung  to  him  with 
aJl  its  old  faith.    He  was  still  the  representative  of  national  union  ; 
and  he  proposed  to  include  Fox  and  the  leading  Whigs  in  his  new 
ministry,  but  he  was  foiled  by  the  bigotry  of  the  King ;  and  the  refusal 
of  Lord  Grenville  and  of  Windham  to  take  office  without  Fox,  as  well 
as  the  loss  of  his  post  at  a  later  time  by  his  ablest  supporter,  Dundas, 
left  him  almost  aJone.    But  lonely  as  he  was,  he  faced  difficulty  and 
danger  with  the  same  courage  as  of  old.    The  invasion  seemed  immi- 
nent when  Buonaparte,  who  now  assumed  the  title  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  appeared  in  the  camp  at  Boulogne.    "  Let  us  be  masters  of 
the  Channel  for  six  hours,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  and  we  are 
masters  of  the  world."    A  skilfully  combined  plan  by  which  the  British 
fleet  would  have  been  divided,  while  the  whole  French  navy  was  con- 
centrated in  the  Channel,  was  delayed  by  the  death  of  the  admiral 
destined  to  execute  it.    But  the  alliance  with  Spain  placed  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  Napoleon's  disposal,  and  in  1805  he  planned  its  union  with 
that  of  France,  the  crushing  of  the  squadron  which  blocked  the  ports 
of  the  Channel  before  the  English  ships  which  were  watching  the 
Spanish  armament  could  come  to  its  support,  and  a  crossing  of  the 
vast  armament  thus  protected  to  the  English  shore.    The  three  hun- 
dred thousand  volunteers  mustered  in  England  to  meet  the  coming 
attack  would  have  offered  small  hindrance  to  the  veterans  of  the  Grand 
Army,  had  they  once  crossed  the  Channel     But  Pitt  had  already  found 
work  for  France  elsewhere.     The  alarm  of  the  Continental  Powers 
bad  been  brought  to  a  head  by  Napoleon's  annexation  of  Genoa ; 
Pitt's  subsidies  had  removed  the  last  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  league  ; 
and  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden  joined  in  an  alliance  to  wrest  Italy 
and  the  Low  Countries  from  the  grasp  of  the  French  Emperor. 
Napoleon  meanwhile  swept  the  sea  in  vain  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  armament  whose  assembly  in  the  Channel  he  had  so  skilfully 
planned.     Admiral  Villeneuve,  uniting  the  Spanish  ships  with  his 
own  squadron  firom  Toulon,  drew  Nelson  in  pursuit  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  then,  suddenly  returning  to  Cadiz,  hastened  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  French  squadron  at  Brest  and  crush  the  English 
fleet  in  the  Channel.     But  a  headlong  pursuit  brought  Nelson  up  with 
him  ere  the  manoeuvre  was  complete,  and  the  two  fleets  met  on  the 
21st  of  October,  1805,  off  Cape  Trafalgar.     "  England,"  ran  Nelson's 
famous  signal,  "expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty ;  "  and  though  he 
fell  himself  in  the  hour  of  victory,  twenty  French  sail  had  struck  their 
flag  ere  the  day  was  done.  **  England  has  saved  herself  by  her  courage," 
Pitt  said  in  what  were  destined  to  be  his  last  public  words  :  *'  she  will 
save  Europe  by  her  example ! "   But  even  before  the  victory  of  Trafalgar 
Napoleon  had  abandoned  the  dream  of  invading  England  to  meet  the 
coalition  in  his  rear ;  and  swinging  round  his  forces  on  the  Danube  he 
forced  an  Austrian  army  to  capitulation  in  Ulm  three  days  before  his 
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naval  defeat.     From  Ulm  he  marched  on  Vienna,  and  crushed  the 
combined  armies  of  Austria  and   Russia  in  the  battle   of  Ausli 
"Austerlitz,"WiIberforce  wrote  in  his  diary, "killed  Pill."     Thou^' 
was  still  but  forty-seven,  the  hollow  voice  and  wasted  frame  of  the 

■.T  had  long  told  that  death  was  near ;  and  the  blow  to  his  ho| 
proved  fatal.  "  Roll  up  that  map,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  map  of  Europe' 
which  hung  upon  the  wall :  "  it  will  not  be  wanted  these  ten  years!" 
Onceonly  he  rallied  from  stupor  ;  and  those  who  bent  over  him  caught 
a  faint  tnunnur  of"  My  countiy  !  How  I  leave  my  rountrj' ! "  On  the 
33rd  of  January,  1806,  he  breathed  his  last  :  and  was  laid  in  West- 
minster Abbey  in  the  grave  of  Chatham,  "  What  grave,"  eicclalmed 
Lord  Wellesley,  "  contains  such  a  father  and  such  a  son  !  What 
sepulchre  embosoms  the  remains  of  so  much  human  excellence 
glory  ! " 

So  great  was  felt  to  be  the  iloss  that  nothing  but  the 
which  Pitt  had  in  vain  desired  during  his  lifetime,  could  fill  up 
left  by  his  death.  In  the  new  Ministry  Fox,  with  the  small  body 
popular  Whigs  who  were  bent  on  peace  and  intern.-il  reform,  united 
with  the  aristocratic  Whigs  under  Lord  Grenville  and  with  the  Toiics 
under  Lord  Stdmouth.  All  home  questions  in  fact  were  subordinated 
to  the  need  of  saving  Europe  from  the  ambition  of  France,  and  in  the 
resolve  to  save  Europe,  Fox  was  as  resolute  as  Pitt  himself.  His  hopes 
of  peace,  indeed,  were  stronger  ;  bnl  they  were  foiled  by  the  ei'asivc 
answer  which  Napoleon  gave  to  his  overtures,  and  by  a  new  war 
which  he  undertook  against  Prussia,  the  one  power  which  seemed 
to  resist  his  arms.  On  the  t4th  of  October,  1806,  3  decisive  vie 
at  Jena  laid  North  Germany  at  Napoleon's  feet.  Death  only  a  m< 
before  saved  Ton  from  witnessing  the  overthrow  of  his  hopes ;  aa( 
loss  weakened  the  Grenville  Cabinet  at  the  opening  of  a  new  and 
more  desperate  struggle  with  France.  Napoleon's  earlier  attempt  at 
the  enforcement  of  a  Continental  System  had  broken  down  with  the 
failure  nf  the  Northern  League ;  but  in  his  mastery  of  Europe  he 
now  saw  a  more  cfTective  means  of  realizing  his  dream  ;  and  he  was 
:  able  to  find  a  pretext  for  his  new  attack  in  England's  own  action.  By 
'  a  violent  stretch  of  her  rights  as  a  combatant  she  had  declared  the 
whole  coast  occupied  by  France  and  its  allies,  from  Danizig  to  Trieste, 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade  It  was  impossible  to  enforce  such  a 
"paper  blockade,"  even  with  the  immense  force  at  her  disposal ;  and 
Napoleon  seiied  on  the  opportunity  to  retaliate  by  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  British  commerce  from  the  Continent,  an  exclusion  wliich 
trusted  would  end  the  war  by  the  ruin  it  would  bring  on  ' 
manufacturers.  A  decree  was  issued  from  Berlin  which- 
single  ship  to  carr>-  it  out— placed  the  British  Islands  in  a  state' 
'  blockade.  All  conunerccor  communication  with  them  was  prohibitt 
all  English  goods  or  manufactures  found  in  the  territory  of  France  or 
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its  allies  were  declared  liable  to  confiscation  ;  and  their  harbours  were 
dosed^  not  only  against  vessels  coming  from  Britain,  but  against  all 
who  had  touched  at  her  ports.  The  attempt  to  enforce  such  a 
system  was  foiled  indeed  by  the  rise  of  a  widespread  contraband 
trade,  by  the  reluctance  of  Holland  to  aid  in  its  own  ruin,  by  the 
connivance  of  officials  along  the  Prussian  and  Russian  shores,  and  by 
the  pressure  of  facts.  It  was  impossible  even  for  Napoleon  himself 
to  do  without  the  goods  he  pretended  to  exclude  ;  an  immense  system 
of  licences  soon  neutralized  his  decree ;  and  the  French  army  which 
marched  to  Eylau  was  clad  in  g^eat-coats  made  at  Leeds,  and  shod 
with  shoes  made  at  Northampton.  But  if  it  failed  to  destroy  British 
industry,  it  told  far  more  fatally  on  British  commerce.  Trade  began 
to  move  from  English  vessels,  which  were  subject  to  instant  confis- 
cation, and  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  neutrals,  and  especially  of  the 
Americans.  The  merchant  class  called  on  the  Government  to  protect 
it,  and  it  was  to  this  appeal  that  the  Grenville  Ministry  replied  in 
January,  1807,  by  an  Order  in  Council  which  declared  all  the  ports  of 
the  coast  of  France  and  her  allies  under  blockade,  and  any  neutral 
vessels  trading  between  them  to  be  good  prize.  Such  a  step  was  far 
from  satisfying  the  British  merchants.  But  their  appeal  was  no  longer 
to  Lord  Grenville.  The  forces  of  ignorance  and  bigotry  which  had 
been  too  strong  for  Pitt  were  too  strong  for  the  Grenville  Ministry. 
Its  greatest  work,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  in  February,  was 
done  in  the  teeth  of  a  vigorous  opposition  from  the  Tories  and  the 
merchants  of  Liverpool ;  and  in  March  the  first  indication  of  its  desire 
to  open  the  question  of  religious  equality  by  allowing  Catholic  officers 
to  serve  in  the  army  was  met  on  the  part  of  the  King  by  the  demand 
of  a  pledge  not  to  meddle  with  the  question.  On  the  refusal  of  this 
pledge  the  Ministry  was  dismissed. 

Its  fall  was  the  final  close  of  the  union  of  parties  brought  about 
by  the  peril  of  French  invasion ;  and  from  this  time  to  the  end  of 
the  war  England  was  wholly  governed  by  the  Tories.  The  nominal 
head  of  the  Ministry  which  succeeded  that  of  Lord  Grenville  was 
the  Duke  of  Portland  ;  its  guiding  spirit  was  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
George  Canning,  a  young  and  devoted  adherent  of  Pitt,  whose 
brilliant  rhetoric  gave  him  power  over  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  the  vigour  and  breadth  0*"  his  mind  gave  a  new  energy  and 
colour  to  the  war.  At  no  time  had  opposition  to  Napoleon  seemed 
so  hopeless.  From  Berlin  the  Emperor  marched  into  the  heart 
of  Poland,  and  though  checked  in  the  winter  by  the  Russian  forces 
in  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Eylau,  his  victory  of  Friedland  brought 
the  Czar  Alexander  in  the  summer  of  1807  to  consent  to  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit.  From  foes  the  two  Emperors  of  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe  became  friends,  and  the  hope  of  French  aid  in 
the  conquest  of  Turkey  drew  Alexander  to  a  close  alliance  with 
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Napoleoa  Russia  not  only  enforced  the  Berlin  decrees  a};aiiut 
Briiish  commerce,  but  forced  Sweden,  Ihe  one  ally  that  England  slJII 
retained  on  the  Continent,  lo  renounce  her  alliance.  The  Russian 
and  Swedish  fleets  were  ihus  placed  at  the  servlte  of  France  ;  and  ibe 
two  Emperors  counted  on  securing  the  licet  of  Denmark,  and  again 
threatening  by  this  union  the  maritime  supremacy  which  fonncdi 
England's  real  defence.  The  hope  was  foiled  by  the  appearaiice 
Elsinore  in  July  1S07  of  an  expedition,  promptly  and  secretly  equip] 
by  Canning,  with  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet 
the  hands  of  England,  on  pledge  of  its  return  at  the  close  of  the  wat.' 
On  the  refusal  of  the  Danes  the  demand  was  enforced  by  a  bombard- 
ment of  Copenhagen  ;  and  the  whole  Danish  deet,  with  a  vast  mass  of 
naval  stores,  was  carried  into  British  ports.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit 
of  almost  reckless  decision  that  Canning  turned  10  meet  Napoleon's 
Coniinenial  System.  In  November  he  issued  fresh  Orders  in  CounciL 
By  these  France,  and  every  Continental  slate  from  which  the  Briliih 
flag  was  excluded,  was  put  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  all  vessels  bound 
for  their  harbours  were  held  subject  to  seizure  unless  they  had  touched 
at  a  British  port.  The  orders  were  at  once  met  by  another  decree  of 
Napoleon  issued  at  Milan  in  December,  which  declared  every  vessel, 
of  whatever  nation,  coming  from  or  bound  to  Britain  or  any  British 
colony,  to  have  forfeited  its  character  as  a  neutral,  and  lo  be  liable  to 

Meanwhile  the  elTect  of  the  Continental  System  upon  Napoleon  was 
to  drive  him  lo  aggression  after  aggression  in  order 
material  union  of  Europe  against  Britain.  He  was  absolutely 
of  Western  Europe,  and  its  whole  face  changed  as  at  an  enchant 
touch.  Prussia  was  occupied  by  French  troops.  HoU; 
into  a  monarchy  by  a  simple  decree  of  the  French  Emperor,  and 
crown  bestowed  on  his  brother  Louis.  Another  brother,  Jerome, 
became  King  of  Westphalia,  a  new  realm  built  up  out  of  the  Electo- 
rates of  Hesse  Cassel  and  Hanover.  A  third  brother,  Joseph,  was 
made  King  of  Naples  1  while  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  even  Rome  itsell^ 
was  anuei:ed  to  the  French  Empire.  It  was  the  hope  of  effectually 
crushing  the  world  power  of  Britain  which  drove  him  to  his  worst  aggres- 
sion, the  aggression  upon  .Spain.  He  acted  with  his  usual  subtlety. 
In  October  1807  France  and  Spain  agreed  to  divide  Portugal  between 
them ;  and  on  the  advance  of  their  forces  the  reigning  House  of 
Braganza  fled  helplessly  from  Lisbon  to  a  refuge  in  Brazil,  But  the 
seJitire  rif  Portugal  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  seizure  of  Spain.  Charles 
the  Fourth,  whom  a  riot  in  his  capital  drove  at  this  moment  to  abdica* 
tion,  and  his  son,  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  were  drawn  to  Bayonnc  JB 
May,  iBo&,andforced  to  resign  their  claims  to  the  Spanish  crown;  while 
a  Frencharroyentered  Madrid  and  proclaimed  Joseph  Buonapone  Kii 
of  Spain.  But  this  high-handed  act  of  a^^gression  was  birdly  complt 
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when  Spain  rose  as  one  man  against  the  stranger  ;  and  desperate  as 
the  effort  of  its  people  seemed,  the  news  of  the  rising  was  welcomed 
throughout  England  with  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  joy.  "  Hitherto,"  cried 
Sheridan,  a  leader  of  the  Whig  opposition,  '^Buonaparte  has  contended 
with  princes  without  dignity,  nimibers  without  ardour,  or  peoples  with- 
out patriotism.  He  has  yet  to  learn  what  it  is  to  combat  a  people  who 
are  animated  by  one  spirit  against  him.''  Tory  and  Whig  alike  held 
that  "  never  had  so  happy  an  opportunity  existed  in  Britain  to  strike  a 
bold  stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the  world;''  and  Canning  at  once  resolved 
to  change  the  system  of  desultory  descents  on  colonies  and  sugar 
islands  for  a  vigorous  warfare  in  the  Peninsula.  Supplies  were  sent  to 
the  Spanish  insurgents  with  reckless  profusion,  and  two  small  armies 
placed  imder  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
for  service  in  the  Peninsula.  In  July  1808  the  surrender  at  Baylen  of 
a  French  force  which  had  invaded  Andalusia  gave  the  first  shock  to 
the  power  of  Napoleon,  and  the  blow  was  followed  by  one  almost  as 
severe.  Landing  at  the  Mondego  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  drove  the  French  army  of  Portugal  from  the  field  of  Vimiera, 
and  forced  it  to  surrender  in  the  Convention  of  Cintra  on  the  30th  of 
August.  But  the  tide  of  success  was  soon  roughly  turned.  Napoleon 
appeared  in  Spain  with  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  ;  and 
Moore,  who  had  advanced  from  Lisbon  to  Salamanca  to  support  the 
Spanish  armies,  found  them  crushed  on  the  Ebro,  and  was  driven  to 
fisdl  hastily  back  on  the  coast.  His  force  saved  its  honour  in  a  battle 
before  Corunna,  which  enabled  it  to  embark  in  safety ;  but  elsewhere 
all  seemed  lost.  The  whole  of  northern  and  central  Spain  was  held  by 
the  French  armies ;  and  even  Zaragoza,  which  had  once  heroically 
repulsed  them,  submitted  after  a  second  equally  desperate  resistance. 

The  landing  of  the  wreck  of  Moore's  army  and  the  news  of  the 
Spanish  defeats  turned  the  temper  of  England  from  the  wildest  hope 
to  the  deepest  despair ;  but  Canning  remained  unmoved.  On  the  day 
of  the  evacuation  of  Corunna  he  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
Spanish  Junta  at  Cadiz  ;  and  the  English  force  at  Lisbon,  which  had 
already  prepared  to  leave  Portugal,  was  reinforced  with  thirteen  thou- 
sand fresh  troops  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.  "  Portugal,"  Wellesley  wrote  coolly,  "  may  be  defended 
against  any  force  which  the  French  can  bring  against  it."  At  this 
critical  moment  the  best  of  the  French  troops  with  the  Emperor  himself 
were  drawn  from  the  Peninsula  to  the  Danube  ;  for  the  Spanish  rising 
had  roused  Austria  as  well  as  England  to  a  renewal  of  the  struggle. 
When  Marshal  Soult  therefore  threatened  Lisbon  from  the  north, 
Wellesley  marched  boldly  against  him,  drove  him  from  Oporto  in  a 
disastrous  retreat,  and  suddenly  changing  his  line  of  operations, 
pushed  with  twenty  thousand  men  by  Abrantes  on  Madrid.  He  was 
joined  on  the  march  by  a  Spanish  force  of  thirty  thousand  men  ;  and 
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a  bloody  action  with  a  French  army  of  equal  force  at  Talavera  in 
July,  1809,  restored  the  renown  of  Knglish  arms.  The  losses  on  both 
sides  were  enormous,  ajid  the  French  (ell  back  at  the  close  of  the 
strugijle  :  but  the  fruits  of  the  victory  were  lost  by  a  sudden  appent- 
anceof  Soult  on  theF.ngiish  lineof  advance  and  Wcllesley  was  forced 
lo  retreat  hastily  on  Badajoi.  His  failure  was  embittered  by  beavwKj 
disasters  elsewhere.  Austria  was  driven  to  suefor  peace  by  Napoleolfl 
victory  at  Wagram  ;  and  a  force  of  forty  thousand  English  soldl«( 
which  had  been  despatched  against  Antwerp  returned  home  bafil 
after  losing  half  its  numbers  in  the  marshes  of  Watcheren. 

The  failure  at  Walcheren  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Portland 
Ministry.  Canning  attributed  the  disaster  to  the  inoompeleiice  of 
Lord  Cnstlereagh,  an  Irish  peer  who  after  taking  the  chief  part  in 
bringing  about  the  union  between  England  and  Ireland  had  been 
raised  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  the  post  of  Secretary  at  War ;  and 
the  quarrel  bwween  the  two  Ministers  ended  in  a  duel,  and  in  thejr 
resignation  of  their  offices.  The  IJuke  of  Portland  retired  with 
Canning;  and  a  new  ministry  was  formed  out  of  the  more  Tory 
members  of  the  late  administration  under  the  guidance  of  Spencer 
Perceval, an  industrious  mediocrity  of  the  narrowest  type  ;  the  Marquis 
of  Welleslcy, a  brother  of  the  English  general  in  Spain,  1>ecoming  Foreign 
Secretary.  But  if  Perceval  nnd  his  collea^es  possessed  few  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  statesmanship,  they  had  one  characteristic  which 
in  the  actual  position  of  English  alfairs  was  beyond  alt  price.  Thejr 
were  resolute  to  continue  the  war.  In  the  nation  at  large  the  fit  of 
enthusiasm  had  been  followed  l>y  a  fit  of  despair  ;  and  the  City  of 
London  even  petitioned  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  English  forces  from 
the  Peninsula.  Napoleon  seemed  irresistible,  and  now  that  Aostrift 
was  crushed  and  Kngland  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  him,  the 
Emperor  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  strife  by  a  vigorous  prosecation 
of  the  war  in  Spain.  Andalusia,  the  one  province  which  remained 
independent,  was  inviided  in  the  opening  of  iHio,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Cadiz  reduced  to  submission  ;  while  Marshal  Massenawilhafiae 
army  of  eighty  thousand  men  marched  upon  Lisbon.  Even  ]>crcen] 
abandoned  all  hope  of  preserving  a  hold  on  the  Peninsula  in  face  of 
these  new  clTiirts,  and  threw  on  Wellesley,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Wellington  after  Talavera.  the  responsibility  of  re- 
solving 10  remain  there.  But  the  cool  judgement  and  6rm  temper 
which  distinguished  Wellington  enabled  him  to  face  a  responsibilitf 
from  which  weaker  men  would  have  shrunk.  "  1  conceive,"  he  ■ 
swered,  "  that  the  honour  and  interest  of  our  country  require  that  D 
should  hold  our  ground  here  as  long  as  possible  :  and,  please  Ciod)S 
will  maintain  it  as  long  as  1  can."  By  the  addition  of  Portugt 
troops  who  had  been  trained  under  British  olficers,  his  army  « 
raised  to  Rhy  thousand  men  ;  and  though  his  inferiority  tn  forct  Ci 
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pelled  him  to  look  on  while  Massena  reduced  the  frontier  fortresses 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Abneida,  he  inflicted  on  him  a  heavy  check  at 
the  heights  of  Busaco,  and  finally  fell  back  in  October,  1810,  on  three 
lines  of  defence  which  he  had  secretly  constructed  at  Torres  Vedras, 
along  a  chain  of  mountain  heights  crowned  with  redoubts  and  bristling 
with  cannon.  The  position  was  impregnable  ;  and  able  and  stubborn 
as  Massena  was  he  found  himself  forced  after  a  month's  fruitless 
efforts  to  fall  back  in  a  masterly  retreat ;  but  so  terrible  were  the 
privations  of  the  French  army  in  passing  again  through  the  wasted 
country  that  it  was  only  with  forty  thousand  men  that  he  reached 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  the  spring  of  181 1.  Reinforced  by  fresh  troops, 
Massena  turned  fiercely  to  the  relief  of  Almeida,  which  Wellington 
had  besi^ed ;  but  two  days'  bloody  and  obstinate  fighting  in  May, 
181 1,  failed  to  drive  the  English  army  from  its  position  at  Fuentes 
d'Onore,  and  the  Marshal  fell  back  on  Salamanca  and  relinquished 
his*efTort  to  drive  Wellington  from  Portugal 

Great  as  was  the  effect  of  Torres  Vedras  in  restoring  the  spirit  of 
the  English  people  and  in  reviving  throughout  Europe  the  hope  of 
resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon,  its  inmiediate  result  was  little 
save  the  deliverance  of  Portugal  The  French  remained  masters  of 
all  Spain  save  Cadiz  and  the  eastern  provinces,  and  even  the  east 
coast  was  reduced  in  181 1  by  the  vigour  of  General  Suchet  While 
England  thus  failed  to  rescue  Spain  from  the  aggression  of  Napoleon, 
she  was  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  the  result  of  her  own 
aggression  in  America.  The  Orders  in  Council  with  which  Canning 
had  attempted  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  carrying  trade  from 
English  to  neutral  ships,  by  compelling  all  vessels  on  their  way  to 
ports  under  blockade  to  touch  at  British  harbours,  had  at  once  created 
serious  embarrassments  with  America.  In  the  long  strife  between 
France  and  England,  America  had  already  borne  much  from  both 
combatants,  but  above  all  from  Britain.  Not  only  had  the  English 
Government  exercized  its  right  of  search,  but  it  asserted  a  right  of 
seizing  English  seamen  found  in  American  vessels  ;  and  as  there  were 
few  means  of  discriminating  between  English  seamen  and  American, 
the  sailor  of  Maine  or  Massachusetts  was  often  impressed  to  serve 
in  the  British  fleet  Galled  however  as  was  America  by  outrages 
such  as  these,  she  was  hindered  from  resenting  them  by  her  strong 
disinclination  to  war,  as  well  as  by  the  profit  which  she  drew  from  the 
maintenance  of  her  neutral  position.  But  the  Orders  in  Council  and 
the  Milan  Decree  forced  her  into  action,  and  she  at  once  answered 
them  by  an  embargo  of  trade  with  Europe.  After  a  year*s  trial, 
however,  America  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  embargo ;  and 
at  the  opening  of  1809  she  exchanged  the  embargo  for  an  Act  of 
Non- Intercourse  with  France  and  England  alone.  But  the  Act  was 
equally  ineffective.     The  American  Government  was   utterly  with- 
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out  means  of  enrorcing  it  on  its  Innd  frontier  ;  and  it  hxd 
means  of  enforcing  it  at  sea.  Vessels  sailed  daily  for  British  ports 
and  at  last  the  N  on -Intercourse  Act  was  repealed  altogetht 
AH  that  America  persisted  in  maintaining  was  an  offer  that 
either  Power  would  repeal  its  edicts,  it  would  prohibit  Amerii 
commerce  with  the  other.  Napoleon  seized  on  this  offer,  and  aftet' 
promising  to  revoke  his  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  he  called  on 
America  to  redeem  her  pledge.  In  February  1811,  therefore,  the 
United  States  announced  that  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and 
her  dependencies  was  at  an  end.  The  effect  of  this  step  was  seen  in 
a  reduction  of  English  exports  during  this  year  by  a  third  of  thm 
whole  amount.  It  was  in  vain  that  Britain  pleaded  that  the 
Emperor's  promises  remained  unfullillcd,  and  that  the  enforcement  of 
non-intercourse  with  England  was  thus  an  unjust  act,  and  an  act  of 
hostility.  The  pressure  of  the  American  policy,  as  well  as  news  of  the 
warlike  temper  which  had  at  last  grown  up  in  the  United  States,  made 
submission  inevitable  ;  for  the  industrial  stale  of  England  was  now  sq, 
critical  that  to  expose  it  to  fresh  shocks  was  to  court  the  very  nrit 
which  Nai«>Ieonhad  planned. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  indeed  the  increase  of  wejdl 
had  been  enormous.  I'Zngland  was  sole  mistress  of  ih 
war  gave  her  possession  of  the  colonies  of  Spain,  of  Holland,  and 
of  France ;  and  if  her  trade  was  checked  for  a  time  by  the  Berlin 
Decree,  the  efforts  of  Napoleon  were  soon  rendered  fruitless  by  the 
vast  smuggling  system  which  sprang  up  along  the  southern  coasts 
and  the  coast  of  North  Germany.  English  exports  had  neariy 
doubled  since  the  opening  of  the  century.  Manufactures  profited 
by  the  discoveries  of  Watt  and  Arkwright  ;  and  the  consumption  of 
raw  cotton  in  the  mills  of  Lancashire  rose  during  the  same  period 
from  fifty  to  a  htmdred  millions  of  pounds.  The  vast  accumida- 
tion  of  capital,  as  well  as  the  vast  increase  of  the  population  M  ihii 
time,  told  upon  the  land,  and  forced  agriculture  into  a  feverish  and 
unhealthy  prosperity.  Wheat  rose  to  famine  prices,  and  the  value 
land  rose  in  proportion  with  the  price  of  wheat.  Inclosures  went 
with  prodigious  rapidity  ;  the  income  of  every  landowncrwas  doubled^l 
while  ihc  farmers  were  able  to  introduce  improvements  into  the  pro- 
cesses of  agriculture  which  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 
But  if  the  increase  of  wealth  was  enormous,  its  distribution  was  partial. 
During  the  fifteen  years  which  preceded  Waterloo,  the  number  of  the 
population  rose  from  ten  to  thirteen  millions,  and  this  rapid  increase 
kept  down  the  rate  of  wages,  which  would  naturally  have  advanced  ' 
a  correspondmg  degree  with  the  increase  m  the  national  wealth, 
manufactures,  lhou)rh  destined  in  the  long  run  to  benefit  the  labouri 
classes,  seemed  at  tirst  rather  to  depress  them  ;  for  one  of  the  earli 
results  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  was  the  mm  of  a  number 
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small  trades  which  were  carried  on  at  home,  and  the  pauperization  of 
families  who  relied  on  them  for  support.  In  the  winter  of  181 1  the  ter- 
rible pressure  of  this  transition  from  handicraft  to  machinery  was  seen 
in  the  Luddite,  or  machine-breaking,  riots  which  broke  out  over  the 
northern  and  midland  counties  ;  and  which  were  only  suppressed  by 
military  force.  While  labour  was  thus  thrown  out  of  its  older  grooves, 
and  the  rate  of  wages  kept  down  at  an  artificially  low  figure  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  population,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  which  brought 
wealth  to  the  landowner  and  the  farmer,  brought  famine  and  death  to 
the  poor,  for  England  was  cut  off  by  the  war  from  the  vast  corn-fields 
of  the  Continent  or  of  America,  which  now-a-days  redress  from  their 
abundance  the  results  of  a  bad  harvest.  Scarcity  was  followed  by  a 
terrible  pauperization  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  amount  of  the 
poor-rate  rose  fifty  per  cent. ;  and  with  the  increase  of  poverty  followed 
its  inevitable  result,  the  increase  of  crime. 

The  natural  relation  of  trade  and  commerce  to  the  general  wealth  of 
the  people  at  large  was  thus  disturbed  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  time.  The  war  enriched  the  landowner,  the  farmer,  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer  ;  but  it  impoverished  the  poor.  It  is  indeed 
from  these  fatal  years  which  lie  between  the  Peace  of  Luneville  and 
Waterloo  that  we  must  date  that  war  of  classes,  that  social  severance 
between  employers  and  employed,  which  still  forms  the  main  difficulty 
of  English  politics.  But  it  is  from  these  years  too  that  we  must  date  the 
renewal  of  that  progressive  movement  in  politics  which  had  been  sus- 
pended since  the  opening  of  the  war.  The  publication  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  1802  by  a  knot  of  young  lawyers  at  Edinburgh  marked  a 
revival  of  the  policy  of  constitutional  and  administrative  progress  which' 
had  been  reluctantly  abandoned  by  William  Pitt.  Jeremy  Bentham  gave 
a  new  vigour  to  political  speculation  by  his  advocacy  of  the  doctrine 
of  Utility,  and  his  definition  of  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number''  as  the  aim  of  political  action.  In  1809  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
revived  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Only  fifteen  members 
supported  his  motion  ;  and  a  reference  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a 
pamphlet  which  he  subsequently  published,  as  ''  a  part  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects collected  together  by  means  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  " 
was  met  by  his  committal  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  the 
prorogation  of  the  Parliament.  A  far  greater  effect  was  produced  by 
the  perseverance  with  which  Canning  pressed  year  by  year  the  question 
of  Catholic  Emancipation.  So  long  as  Perceval  lived  both  efforts  at 
Reform  were  equally  vain  ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Liverpool  to 
power  the  advancing  strength  of  a  more  liberal  sentiment  in  the  nation 
was  felt  by  the  policy  of  "  moderate  concession  "  which  was  adopted  by 
the  new  ministry.  Catholic  Emancipation  became  an  open  question  in 
the  Cabinet  itself,  and  was  adopted  in  181 2  by  a  triumphant  majority 
in  the  House  of  Conmions,  though  still  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
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With  social  and  political  troubles  thtis  awaking  about   llicm,  even 
Tory  statesmen  were  not  willing  to  face  the  terrible  consequences  o(» 

n  of  English  industr)',  sucti  as  might  follow  from  the  junciion 
America  with   Napoleon.      They  were,  in  fact,  preparing  lo  wkhdrai 
the  Orders  in  Council  when  their  plans  were  arrested  by  the  dissolutit 
of  the  Perceval  Ministry.     Its  position  had  from  the  lirst  been  ; 
A  return  of  the  King's  madness  had  made  it  necessary 
b^inning  of  iSii  lo  confer  Ihc  Regency  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales  :  and  the  Whig  sympathies  of  the  Prince  threatenc<t 
the  Perceval  Cabinet  with  dismissal.     The  insecurity  of  then-  positioa 
old  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  ;  for  the  apparent  inactivity  of  Wdlii 
on  during  181 1  was  really  due  to  the  hesitation  and  timidity  of 
ninistcrs  at  home.     In  May,  iSiz,  the  assassination  of  Perceval  bf' 
naniac  named  Bcllinghara  brought  about  the  fall  of  his  minislnr  _ 
ind  Fresh  efforts  were  made  by  the  Recent   to  install  the  Whigs  ia 
oftice.      Mutual  distrust   however  foiled  his  atiempls;  and   the   old 
iiinislry   was    restored   under   the   headship   of    Lord    Liverpool,   k 
nan  of  no  great  abilities,  but  temperate,  well  informed,  and  endowe4, 
vith  a  rcmarUable  skill  in  holding   discordant   colleagues   togetl 
['he  most  important  of  these  colleagues  was   Lord  Castler^agh, 
became  Sccretar}-  for  foreign  Affairs,    ilis  first  work  was  to  meet 
danger  in  which  Canning  had  involved  the  country  by  his  Oiders 
Council.     At  the  opening  of  1S12  America,  in  despair  of  redress, 
resolved  on  war ;  Congress  voted  an  increase  of  both  army  and  a> 
and  laid  an  embargo  on  all  vessels  in  American  harbours.    Acti 
hostilities  might  siill  have  been  averted  by  the  repeal  of  the  Crdi 

n  which  the  English  Cabinet  was  resolved,  but  in  the  n      '    ' 
followed  the  murder  of  Perceval  the  opportunity  was  lost.  On  ihe  a; 
of  June,  only  twelve  days  after  the   Ministry  had  been   foniv;d, 
Orders  were  repealed  ;   but  when  the  news  of  the  repeal  reached 
America,  it  came  six  weeks  Ino  late.    On  the  iSth  of  June  an  Act  of 
Congress  had  declared  Amerira  at  war  with  Great  Britain. 

~~ht  moment  wlien  America  entered  into  the  Krcat  struggle  was  a 
critical  moment  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Six  days  after  President 
Madison  issued  his  declaration  of  war.  Napoleon  crossed  the  Nicmm 
n  his  march  to  Moscow.  Successful  as  his  policy  had  been  in  stirring 
p  war  between  England  and  America,  it  had  been  no  less  successful 
1  breaking  the  alliance  which  he  had  made  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander  at  Tilsit  and  in  farcing  on  a  contest  with  Russia.  On  Ibc 
;  hand.  Napoleon  was  irritated  by  the  reiusal  of  Russia  to  enforce 
LClly  the  suspension  of  all  trade  with  England,  though  such  a  sus- 
pension would  liave  ruined  the  Russian  landowners.  On  the  odwr. 
the  Ciar  saw  with  growing  anxiety  the  advance  of  the  French  Empire 
which  sprang  from  Napoleon's  resolve  lo  enforce  his  system  by  « 
■  ureof  ihe  northern  coasts.     In  iSti  Holland, the  Hanscalic townd^i 
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part  of  Westphalia,  and  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  were  successively 
annexed,  and  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg  threatened  with  seizure.  A 
peremptory  demand  on  the  part  of  France  for  the  entire  cessation  of 
intercourse  with  England  brought  the  quarrel  to  a  head ;  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  on  both  sides  for  a  gigantic  struggle.  The  best  of 
the  French  soldiers  were  drawn  from  Spain  to  the  frontier  of  Poland  ; 
and  Wellington,  whose  army  had  been  raised  to  a  force  of  forty 
thousand  Englishmen  and  twenty  thousand  Portuguese,  profited  by  the 
withdrawal  to  throw  off  his  system  of  defence  and  to  assume  an  atti- 
tude of  attack.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  were  taken  by  storm 
during  the  spring  of  181 2  ;  and  three  days  before  Napoleon  crossed  the 
Niemen  in  his  march  on  Moscow,  Wellington  crossed  the  Agueda  in 
a  march  on  Salamanca.  After  a  series  of  masterly  movements  on 
both  sides,  Marmont  with  the  French  army  of  the  North  attacked  the 
English  on  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town.  While 
he  was  marching  round  the  right  of  the  English  position,  his  left  wing 
remained  isolated ;  and  with  a  sudden  exclamation  of  *'  Marmont  is 
lost !  **  Wellington  flung  on  it  the  bulk  of  his  force,  crushed  it,  and  drove 
the  whole  army  from  the  field.  The  loss  on  either  side  was  nearly 
equal,  but  failure  had  demoralized  the  French  army ;  and  its  retreat 
forced  Joseph  to  leave  Madrid,  and  Soult  to  evacuate  Andalusia  and  to 
concentrate  the  southern  army  on  the  eastern  coast.  While  Napoleon 
was  still  pushing  slowly  over  the  vast  plains  of  Poland,  Wellington 
made  his  entry  into  Madrid  in  August,  and  began  the  siege  of  Burgos. 
The  town  however  held  out  gallantly  for  a  month,  till  the  advance  of 
the  two  French  armies,  now  concentrated  in  t'le  north  and  south  of 
Spain,  forced  Wellington  in  October  to  a  hasty  retreat  on  the 
Portuguese  frontier.  If  he  had  shaken  the  rule  of  the  French  in 
Spain  in  this  campaign,  his  ultimate  failure  showed  how  firm 
a  military  hold  they  still  possessed  there.  But  the  disappointment 
was  forgotten  in  the  news  which  followed  it.  At  the  moment  when  the 
English  troops  fell  back  from  Burgos  began  the  retreat  of  the  Grand 
Army  from  Moscow.  Victorious  in  a  battle  at  Borodino,  Napoleon 
had  entered  the  older  capital  of  Russia  in  triumph,  and  waited  im- 
patiently to  receive  proposals  of  peace  from  the  Czar,  when  a  fire 
kindled  by  its  own  inhabitants  reduced  the  city  to  ashes.  The  French 
army  was  forced  to  fall  back  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  Russian  winter. 
Of  the  four  hundred  thousand  combatants  who  formed  the  Grand 
Army  at  its  first  outset,  only  a  few  thousand  recrossed  the  Niemen  in 
December. 

In  spite  of  the  gigantic  efforts  which  Napoleon  made  to  repair  the 
loss  of  the  Grand  Army,  the  spell  which  he  had  cast  over  Europe  was 
broken  by  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  Prussia  rose  against  him  as  the 
Russians  crossed  the  Niemen  in  the  spring  of  181 3  ;  and  the  forces 
which  held  it  were  at  once  thrown  back  on  the  Elbe.      In  this 
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emergency  the  military  genius  of  the  French  Emperor  rose  to  its 
height  With  a  fresh  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  whom  he 
had  gathered  at  Mainz  he  marched  on  the  allied  armies  of  Russia  and 
Prussia  in  May,  cleared  Saxony  by  a  victory  over  them  at  Lutzen,  and 
threw  them  back  on  the  Oder  by  a  fresh  victory  at  Bautzen.  Dis- 
heartened by  defeat,  and  by  the  neutral  attitude  which  Austria  still 
preserved,  the  two  powers  consented  in  June  to  an  armistice,  and 
negotiated  for  peace.  But  Austria,  though  unwilling  to  utterly  ruin 
France  to  the  profit  of  her  great  rival  in  the  East,  was  as  resolute  as 
either  of  the  allies  to  wrest  from  Napoleon  his  supremacy  over  Europe ; 
and  at  the  moment  when  it  became  clear  that  Napoleon  was  only  bent 
on  playing  with  her  pi-oposals,  she  was  stirred  to  action  by  news  that 
his  army  was  at  last  driven  from  Spain.  Wellington  had  left  Portugal 
in  May  with  an  army  which  had  now  risen  to  ninety  thousand  men  ; 
and  overtaking  the  French  forces  in  retreat  at  Vitoria  he  inflicted  on 
them  a  defeat  which  drove  them  in  utter  rout  across  the  Pyrenees. 
Madrid  was  at  once  evacuated ;  and  Clauzel  fell  back  from  Zaragoza 
into  France.  The  victory  not  only  freed  Spain  from  its  invaders ;  it 
restored  the  Spirit  of  the  Allies.  The  close  of  the  armistice  was 
followed  by  a  union  of  Austria  with  the  forces  of  Prussia  and  the  Czar ; 
and  in  October  a  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Leipzig  forced  the 
French  army  to  fall  back  in  rout  across  the  Rhine.  The  war  now 
hurried  to  its  close.  Though  held  at  bay  for  a  while  by  the  sieges  of 
San  Sebastian  and  Pampeluna,  as  well  as  by  an  obstinate  defence  of 
the  Pyrenees,  Wellington  succeeded  in  the  very  month  of  the  triumph 
at  Leipzig  in  winning  a  victory  on  the  Bidassoa,  which  enabled  him 
to  enter  France.  He  was  soon  followed  by  the  Allies.  On  the  last 
day  of  I  Si  3  their  forces  crossed  the  Rhine;  and  a  third  of  France 
passed,  without  opposition,  into  their  hands.  For  two  months  more 
Napoleon  maintained  a  wonderful  struggle  with  a  handful  of  raw 
conscripts  against  their  overwhelming  numbers ;  while  in  the  south, 
Soult,  forced  from  his  entrenched  camp  near  Bayonne  and  defeated  at 
Orthes,  fell  back  before  Wellingfton  on  Toulouse.  Here  their  two 
armies  met  in  April  in  a  stubborn  and  indecisive  engagement.  But 
though  neither  leader  knew  it,  the  war  was  even  then  at  an  end.  The 
struggle  of  Napoleon  himself  had  ended  at  the  close  of  March  with  the 
surrender  of  Paris  ;  and  the  submission  of  the  capital  was  at  once 
followed  by  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  and  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons. 

England's  triumph  over  its  enemy  was  dashed  by  the  more  doubtful 
fortunes  of  the  struggle  across  the  Atlantic.  The  declaration  of  war 
by  America  seemed  an  act  of  sheer  madness  ;  for  its  navy  consisted  of 
a  few  frigates  and  sloops  ;  its  army  was  a  mass  of  half-drilled  and  half- 
armed  recruits ;  while  the  States  themselves  were  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  war,  and  Connecticut  with  Massachusetts  refused  to 
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send  either  money  or  men.  Three  attempts  to  penetrate  into  Canada 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  But 
these  failures  were  more  than  redeemed  by  unexpected  successes  at 
sea.  In  two  successive  engagements  between  English  and  American 
frigates,  the  former  were  forced  to  strike  their  flag.  The  effect  of  these 
victories  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  importance  ;  for  they 
were  the  first  heavy  blows  which  had  been  dealt  at  England's  supre- 
macy over  the  seas.  In  181 3  America  followed  up  its  naval  triumphs 
by  more  vigorous  efforts  on  land.  Its  forces  cleared  Lake  Ontario, 
captured  Toronto,  destroyed  the  British  flotilla  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  Upper  Canada.  An  attack  on  Lower 
Canada,  however,  was  successfully  beaten  back  ;  and  a  fresh  advance 
of  the  British  and  Canadian  forces  in  the  heart  of  the  winter  again 
recovered  the  Upper  Province.  The  reverse  gave  fresh  strength  to 
the  party  in  the  United  States  which  had  throughout  been  opposed 
to  the  war,  and  whose  opposition  to  it  had  been  embittered  by  the 
terrible  distress  brought  about  by  the  blockade  and  the  ruin  of 
American  commerce.  Cries  of  secession  began  to  be  heard,  and 
Massachusetts  took  the  bold  step  of  appointing  delegates  to  confer 
with  delegates  from  the  other  New  England  States  **  on  the  subject  of 
their  grievances  and  common  concerns."  In  1814,  however,  the  war 
was  renewed  with  more  vigour  than  ever ;  and  Upper  Canada  was  again 
invaded.  But  the  American  army,  after  inflicting  a  severe  defeat  on 
the  British  forces  in  the  battle  of  Chippewa  in  July,  was  itself  defeated 
a  few  weeks  after  in  an  equally  stubborn  engagement,  and  thrown  back 
on  its  own  frontier ;  while  the  fall  of  Napoleon  enabled  the  English 
Government  to  devote  its  whole  strength  to  the  struggle  with  an  enemy 
which  it  had  ceased  to  despise.  General  Ross,  with  a  force  of  four 
thousand  men,  appeared  in  the  Potomac,  captured  Washington,  and 
before  evacuating  the  city  burnt  its  public  buildings  to  the  ground. 
Few  more  shameful  acts  are  recorded  in  our  history  ;  and  it  was  the 
more  shameful  in  that  it  was  done  under  strict  orders  from  the 
Government  at  home.  The  raid  upon  Washington,  however,  was  in- 
tended simply  to  strike  terror  into  the  American  people  ;  and  the  real 
stress  of  the  war  was  thrown  on  two  expeditions  whose  business  was 
to  penetrate  into  the  States  from  the  north  and  from  the  south.  Both 
proved  utter  failures.  A  force  of  nine  thousand  Peninsular  veterans 
which  marched  in  September  to  the  attack  of  Plattsburg  on  Lake 
Chami^ain  was  forced  to  fall  back  by  the  defeat  of  the  English  flotilla 
which  accompanied  it.  A  second  force  under  General  Packenham 
appeared  in  December  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  attacked 
New  Orleans,  but  was  repulsed  by  General  Jackson  with  the  loss  of 
half  its  numbers.  Peace,  however,  had  already  been  concluded.  The 
close  of  the  French  war,  if  it  left  untouched  the  grounds  of  the  struggle, 
made  the  United  States  sensible  of  the  danger  of  pushing  it  further ; 
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Britain  herself  was  anxious  for  peace  ;  and  the  warring  claims,  both  of 
England  and  America,  were  set  aside  in  silence  in  the  treat}'  of  1814. 
The  close  of  the  war  with  America  freed  England's  hands  al  a 
moment  when  the  reappearance  of  Napoleon  at  Paris  called  her  to  a 
new  and  final  siniggle  with  France,  By  treaty  with  the  Allied  Powcra 
Napoleon  had  been  suffered  to  retain  a  fragment  of  his  former  empire 
— the  island  of  Elba  offlhe  coast  of  Tuscany  ;  and  from  Elba  he  had 
looked  on  at  the  quarrels  which  sprang  up  between  bis  conquerors  as 
soon  as  they  gathered  at  Vienna  to  complete  the  settlement  of  Europe. 
The  most  formidable  of  these  quarrels  arose  from  the  claim  of  Pmssia 
to  annex  Saxony,  and  that  of  Russia  to  annex  Poland  :  but  their  tmion 
for  this  purpose  was  met  by  a  counter- league  of  England  and  Austria 
with  their  old  enemy  France,  whose  ambassador,  Talleyrand,  laboured 
vigorously  to  bring  the  question  to  an  issue  by  force  of  arms.  At  the 
momenl,  however,  when  a  war  between  the  two  leagues  seemed  close 
at  hand,  Napoleon  quitted  Elba,  landed  on  the  coast  near  Cannes, 
and,  followed  only  by  a  thousiind  of  his  guards,  marched  over  the 
mounlaiivs  of  Dauphin^  upon  Grenoble  and  Lyons.  He  counted,  and 
counted  justly,  on  the  Indifference  of  the  country  to  its  new  Bourbon 
nilers,  on  the  longing  of  the  nrmy  for  a  fresh  struggle  which  should 
restore  its  glory,  and  above  all  on  the  spell  of  his  name  over  soldiers 
whom  he  had  so  often  led  to  victory.  In  twenty  days  from  his  land- 
ing he  reached  the  Tuilerics  unopposed,  while  Lewis  the  Eighieonili 
fled  belplessiy  to  Ghent.  But  whatever  hopes  he  had  drawn  from  the 
divisions  of  the  Allied  Powers  were  at  once  dispelled  by  their  resolme 
action  on  the  news  of  his  descent  upon  France.  Their  strife  wks 
hushed  and  their  old  union  restored  by  the  consciousness  of  a  comman 
danger.  An  engagement  to  supply  a  milhon  of  men  forlhe  purposes  of 
the  war,  and  a  recall  of  their  armies  to  the  Rhine,  answered  Nspoteon's 
efforts  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Powers.  England  furnished 
subsidies  to  the  amount  of  eleven  millions,  and  hastened  to  place  an 
anny  on  ihe  frontier  of  the  Netherlands.  The  best  troops  of  ihe  fore* 
which  had  been  employed  in  chc  Peninsula,  however,  were  stilt  across 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  of  the  eighty  thousand  men  who  gathered  round 
Wellington  only  about  a  half  were  Englishmen,  the  rest  prtncipally 
raw  levies  from  Belgium  and  Hanover.  The  Duke's  plan  was  10  unite 
with  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Prussians  under  Marshal 
Blucher  who  were  advancing  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  to  enter  France 
by  Mons  and  Namur,  while  the  forces  of  Austria  and  Russia  dosed  in 
upon  Paris  by  way  of  Belfort  and  Elsass. 

But  Napoleon  had  thrown  aside  all  thought  of  a  merely  defensive 
war.  By  amaiing  efforts  he  had  raised  an  army  of  two  hundred  and 
llfiy  thousand  men  in  the  few  months  since  his  arrival  in  Paris :  and 
In  the  opening  of  June  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Frenclmaen 
were  concentrated  on  the  Sambre  at  Charlgroi,  while  Wellington's 
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troops  still  lay  in  cantonments  on  the  line  of  the  Scheldt  from  Ath  to 
Nivelle,  and  Blucher's  on  that  of  the  Meuse  from  Nivelle  to  Li^. 
Both  the  allied  armies  hastened  to  unite  at  Quatre  Bras ;  but  their 
junction  was  already  impossible.    Blucher  with  eighty  thousand  men 
was  himself  attacked  by  Napoleon  at  Ligny,  and  after  a  desperate  con- 
test driven  back  with  terrible  loss  upon  Wavre.    On  the  same  day  Ney 
with  twenty  thousand  men,  and  an  equal  force  under  D'Erlon  in 
reserve,  appeared  before  Quatre  Bras,  where  as  yet  only  ten  thousand 
English  and  the  same  force  of  Belgian  troops  had  been  able  to 
assemble.     The  Belgians  broke  before  the  charges  of  the  French 
horse ;  but  the  dogged  resistance  of  the  English  infantry  gave  time 
for  Wellington  to  bring  up  corps  after  corps,  till  at  the  close  of  the  day 
Ney  saw  himself  heavily  outnumbered,  and  withdrew  baffled  from  the 
field.    About  five  thousand  men  had  fallen  on  either  side  in  this  fierce 
engagement :  but  heavy  as  was  Wellington's  loss,  the  firmness  of  the 
English  army  had  already  done  much  to  foil  Napoleon's  effort  at 
breaking  through  the  line  of  the  Allies.    Blucher's  retreat  however 
left  the  English  flank  uncovered  ;  and  on  the  following  day,  while  the 
Prussians  were  falling  back  on  Wavre,  Wellington  with  nearly  seventy 
thousand  men — for  his  army  was  now  well  in  hand — withdrew  in  good 
order  upon  Waterloo,  followed  by  the  mass  of  the  French  forces  under 
the  Emperor  himself.    Napoleon  had  detached  Marshal  Grouchy  with 
thirty  thousand  men  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  beaten  Prussians, 
while  with  a  force  of  eighty  thousand  he  resolved  to  bring  Wellington 
to  battle.    On  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of  June  the  two  armies  faced 
one  another  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  in  front  of  the  Forest  of  Soignies, 
on  the  high  road  to  Brussels.    Napoleon's  one  fear  had  been  that  of 
a  continued  retreat.    "  1  have  them  ! "  he  cried,  as  he  saw  the  English 
line  drawn  up  on  a  low  rise  of  ground  which  stretched  across  the  high 
road  from  the  chateau  of  Hougomont  on  its  right  to  the  farm  and 
straggling  village  of  La  Haye  Sainte  on  its  left    He  had  some  grounds 
for  his  confidence  of  success.    On  either  side  the  forces  numbered 
between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand  men :  but  the  French  were  superior 
in  guns  and  cavalry,  and  a  lai^ge  part  of  Wellington's  force  consisted 
of  Belgian  levies  who  broke  and  fled  at  the  outset  of  the  fight    A 
fierce  attack  upon  Hougonront  opened  the  battle  at  eleven ;  but  it  was 
not  till  midday  that  the  corps  of  D'Erlon  advanced  upon  the  centre 
near  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  from  that  time  bore  the  main  iM'unt  of  the 
struggle.     Never  has  greater  courage,  whether  of  attack  or  endurance, 
been  shown  on  any  field  than  was  shown  by  both  combatants  at 
Waterloo.    The  columns  of  D'Erlon,  repulsed  by  the  English  foot,  were 
hurled  back  in  disorder  by  a  charge  of  the  Scots  Greys ;  but  the 
victorious  horsemen  were  crushed  in  their  turn  by  the  French  cuiras- 
siers, and  the  mass  of  the  French  cavalry,  twelve  thousand  strong, 
flung  itself  in  charge  after  charge  on  the  English  front,  carrying  the 
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English  guns  and  sweeping  wiih  desperate  bravery  round  ihe  unbroken 
squares  whose  fire  thinned  their  tanks.  With  almost  equal  bravery 
the  French  columns  of  the  centre  again  advanced,  wrested  at  last  the 
farm  of  La  Haye  Saintefrom  their  opponents,  and  pushed  on  vigorously 
though  in  vain  under  Ncy  agninst  the  troops  in  its  rear.  But  mean- 
while every  hour  was  telling  against  Napoleon.  To  win  the  battle  he 
must  crush  the  English  army  before  Blucher  joined  it ;  and  the  English 
army  was  still  uncrushed.  Terrible  as  was  his  loss,  and  many  of  his 
regiments  were  reduced  to  a  mere  handful  of  men,  Wellington  stub- 
bornly held  his  ground  while  the  Prussians,  advancing  from  Wavre 
through  deep  and  miry  forest  roads,  were  slowly  gathering  to  his 
support,  disregarding  the  attack  on  their  rear  by  which  Grouchy  strove 
to  hold  them  back  from  the  field.  At  half-past  four  their  advanced 
guard  deployed  at  last  from  the  woods ;  but  the  main  body  was  far 
behind,  and  Napoleon  was  still  able  to  hold  his  ground  against  them 
till  their  increasing  masses  forced  him  to  stake  all  on  a  desperate 
effort  against  the  English  front.  The  Imperial  Guard— his  only 
reserve,  and  which  had  as  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  battle — was  drawn 
up  at  seven  in  two  huge  columns  of  attack.  The  first,  with  Ncy  him- 
self at  its  head,  swept  all  before  it  as  it  mounted  the  rise  beside  La 
Haye  Sainte,  on  which  the  thin  English  line  still  held  its  ground,  and 
all  but  touched  the  English  front  when  its  mass,  torn  by  the  terrible 
fire  of  musketry  with  which  it  was  received,  gave  way  before  a  charge. 
The  second,  three  thousand  strong,  advanced  with  the  same  courage 
over  the  slope  near  Hougomont,  only  to  be  repulsed  and  shattered  in 
its  turn.  At  the  moment  when  these  masses  fell  slowly  and  doggedly 
back  down  the  fatal  rise,  the  Prussians  pushed  forward  on  Napoleon's 
right,  their  guns  swept  the  road  to  Charleroi,  and  Wellington  seiied 
the  moment  for  a  general  advance.  From  that  hour  all  was  lost. 
Only  the  Guard  stood  firm  in  the  wreck  of  the  French  army  ;  and 
though  darkness  and  exhaustion  checked  the  English  in  their  pursuit 
of  the  broken  troops  as  they  hurried  from  the  field,  the  Prussian  horse 
continued  the  chase  through  the  night.  Only  forty  thousand  French- 
men with  some  thirty  guns  recrossed  the  Sambre,  while  Napoleon 
himself  fled  hurriedly  to  Paris,  His  second  abdication  was  followed 
by  the  triumphant  entry  of  the  English  and  Prussian  armies  into 
the  French  capital ;  and  the  long  war  ended  with  his  exile  to  St 
Helena,  and  the  return  of  Lewis  the  Eighteenth  to  the  Uirone  of  the 
Bourbons. 
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With  the  victory  of  Waterloo  we  reach  a  time  within  the  memory  of 
some  now  living,  und  the  opening  of  a  period  of  our  history,  the 
greatest  indeed  of  all  in  real  importance  and  interest,  but  perhaps  too 
near  to  us  as  yet  to  admit  of  a  cool  and  purely  historical  treatment 
In  a  work  such  as  the  present  at  any  rate  it  will  be  advisable  to  limit 
ourselves  from  this  point  to  a  brief  summary  of  the  more  noteworthy 
events  which  have  occurred  in  our  political  history  since  181 5. 

The  peace  which  closed  the  great  war  with  Napoleon  left  Britain 
feverish  and  exhausted.     Of  her  conquests  at  sea  she  retained  only 
Malta,  (whose  former  possessors,  the  Knights  of  St  John,  had  ceased 
to  exist,)  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  French  Colony  of  Mauritius,  and  a  few  West  India  islands.     On 
the  other  band  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  taxation  and  of  the  debt, 
which  now  reached  eight  hundred  millions,  was  embittered  by  the 
general  distress  of  the  country.    The  rapid  developement  of  English 
industry  for  a  time  ran  ahead  of  the  world's  demands ;  the  markets  at 
home  and  abroad  were  glutted  with  unsaleable  goods,  and  mills  and 
manufactories  were  brought  to  a  standstill    The  scarcity  caused  by  a 
series  of  bad  harvests  was  intensified  by  the  selfish  legislation  of  the 
landowners  in  Parliament     Conscious  that  the  prosperity  of  English 
agriculture  was  merely  factitious,  and  rested  on  the  high  price  of  com 
produced  by  the  war,  they  prohibited  by  an  Act  passed  in  181 5  the 
introduction  of  foreign  corn  till   wheat  had  reached  famine  prices. 
Society,  too,  was  disturbed  by  the  great  changes  of  employment  con- 
sequent on  a  sudden  return  to  peace  after  twenty  years  of  war,  and 
by  the  disbanding  of  the  immense  forces  employed  at  sea  and  on  land. 
The  movement  against  machinery   which  had  been  put  down  in 
181 2  revived  in  formidable  riots,  and  the  distress  of  the  rural  poor 
brought  about  a  rapid  increase  of  crime.    The  steady  opposition 
too  of  the  Administration,  in  which  Lord  Castlereagh's  influence  was 
now  supreme,  to  any  project  of  political  progress  created  a  dangerous 
irritation  which  brought  to  the  front  men  whose  demand  of  a  '^  radical 
reform  "  in  English  institutions  won  them  the  name  of  Radicals,  and 
drove  more  violent  agitators  into  treasonable  disaffection  and  silly  plots. 
In  1 819  the  breaking  up  by  military  force  of  a  meeting  at  Manchester, 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  a  reform  in  Parliament, 
increased  the  unpopularity  of  the  Government ;  and  a  plot  of  some 
desperate  men  with  Arthur  Thistlewood  at  their  head  for  the  assassina* 
tion  of  the  whole    Ministry,  which  is   known  as  the  Cato- Street 
Conspiracy,  threw  light  on  the  violent  temper  which  was  springing  up 
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among  its  more  extreme  opponents.  The  death  of  George  the  Third 
in  1820,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  the  Prince  Regent  as  George  the 
Fourth,  only  added  to  the  general  disturbance  of  men's  minds.  The 
new  King  had  long  since  forsaken  his  wife  and  privately  charged  her 
with  infidelity  ;  his  first  act  on  mounting  the  throne  was  to  renew  his 
accusations  against  her,  and  to  lay  before  Parliament  a  bill  for  the 
dissolution  of  her  marriage  with  him.  The  public  agitation  whfck 
followed  on  this  step  at  last  forced  the  Ministry  to  abandon  the  bill, 
but  the  shame  of  the  royal  family  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  King 
increased  the  general  discontent  of  the  country. 

The  real  danger  to  public  order,  however,  lay  only  in  the  blind  oppo- 
sition to  all  political  change  which  confused  wise  and  moderate  projects 
of  reform  with  projects  of  revolution  ;  and  in  1822  the  suicide  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  now  become  Marquis  of  LondoiKlerry, 
and  to  whom  this  opposition  was  mainly  due,  put  an  end  to  the 
policy  of  mere  resistance.  Canning  became  Foreign  Secretary  in 
Castlereagh' s  place,  and  with  Canning  returned  the  earlier  and  progres- 
sive policy  of  William  Pitt.  Abroad,  his  first  act  was  to  break  with 
the  "  Holy  Alliance,"  as  it  called  itself,  which  the  continental  courts 
had  formed  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  for  the  repression  of 
revolutionary  or  liberal  movements  in  their  kingdoms,  and  whose 
despotic  policy  had  driven  Naples,  Spain,  and  Portugal  into  revolt. 
Canning  asserted  the  principle  of  non-interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  foreign  states,  a  principle  he  enforced  by  sending  troops  in 
1826  to  defend  Portugal  from  Spanish  intervention,  while  he  recognized 
the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain  in  South  America  and  Mexico  as  indepen- 
dent states.  At  home  his  influence  was  seen  in  the  new  strength  gained 
by  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  in  the  passing  of  a  bill 
for  giving  relief  to  Roman  Catholics  through  the  House  of  Conmions 
in  1825.  With  the  entry  of  his  friend  Mr.  Huskisson  into  office  in  1823 
began  a  commercial  policy  which  was  founded  on  a  conviction  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  freedom  of  trade,  and  which  brought  about 
at  a  later  time  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  new  drift  of  public 
policy  produced  a  division  among  the  Ministers  which  showed  itself 
openly  at  Lord  Liverpool's  death  in  1827.  Canning  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  the  Chancellor,  Lord 
Eldon,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Peel,  refused  to  serve  under  him ; 
and  four  months  after  the  formation  of  Canning^s  Ministry  it  was  broken 
up  by  his  death.  A  temporary  Ministry  formed  under  Lord  Goderich 
on  Canning's  principles  was  at  once  weakened  by  the  position  of  fore^ 
affairs.  A  revolt  of  the  Greeks  against  Turkey  had  now  lasted  some 
years  in  spite  of  Canning's  efforts  to  bring  about  peace,  and  the  de- 
spatch of  an  Egyptian  expedition  with  orders  to  devastate  the  Morea 
and  carry  off  its  inhabitants  as  slaves  forced  England,  France,  and 
Russia  to  interfere.  In  1827  their  united  fleet  under  Admiral  Codrington 
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attacked  and  destroyed  that  of  Egypt  in  the  bay  of  Navarino  ;  but  the 
blow  at  Turkey  was  disapproved  by  English  opinion,  and  the  Ministry, 
akeady  wanting  in  Parliamentary  strength,  was  driven  to  resign. 

The  formation  of  a  purely  Tory  Ministry  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
with  Mr.  Peel  for  its  principal  support  in  the  Commons,  was  generally 
looked  on  as  a  promise  of  utter  resistance  to  all  further  progress.  But 
the  state  of  Ireland,  where  a  "  Catholic  Association  "  formed  by  Daniel 
O'  Connell  maintained  a  growing  agitation,  had  now  reached  a  point 
when  the  English  Ministry  had  to  choose  between  concessions  and  civil 
war.  The  Duke  gave  way,  and  brought  in  a  bill  which,  like  that 
designed  by  Pitt,  admitted  Roman  Catholics  to  Parliament,  and  to  all 
but  a  few  of  the  highest  posts,  civil  or  military,  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown.  The  passing  of  this  bill  by  the  aid  of  the  Whigs  threw  the 
Tory  party  into  confusion  ;  while  the  cry  for  Parliamentary  Reform 
was  suddenly  revived  with  a  strength  it  had  never  known  before  by  a 
Revolution  in  France,  which  drove  Charles  the  Tenth  from  the  throne 
and  called  his  cousin,  Louis  Philippe,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  reign  as 
a  Constitutional  King.  William  the  Fourth,  who  succeeded  to  the 
crown  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  George  the  Fourth,  at  this  moment 
was  favourable  to  the  demand  of  Reform,  but  Wellington  refused  all 
concession.  The  refusal  drove  him  from  office ;  and  for  the  first 
time  after  twenty  years  the  Whigs  saw  themselves  again  in  power 
under  the  leadership  of  Earl  Grey.  A  bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform, 
which  took  away  the  right  of  representation  from  fifty-six  decayed 
or  rotten  boroughs,  gave  the  143  members  it  gained  to  counties 
or  large  towns  which  as  yet  sent  no  members  to  Parliament, 
established  sl  £10  householder  qualification  for  voters  in  boroughs, 
and  extended  the  county  franchise  to  leaseholders  and  copyholders, 
was  laid  before  Parliament  in  1831.  On  its  defeat  the  Ministry 
appealed  to  the  country.  The  new  House  of  Commons  at  once 
passed  the  bill,  and  so  terrible  was  the  agitation  produced  by  its 
rejection  by  the  Lords,  that  on  its  subsequent  reintroduction  the 
Peers  who  opposed  it  withdrew  and  suffered  it  to  become  law. 
The  Reformed  Parliament  which  met  in  1833  did  much  by  the  violence 
and  inexperience  of  many  of  its  new  members,  and  especially  by 
the  conduct  of  O'Connell,  to  produce  a  feeling  of  reaction  in  the 
country.  On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Grey  in  1834  the  Ministry  was 
reconstituted  under  the  leadership  of  Viscount  Melbourne ;  and  though 
this  administration  was  soon  dismissed  by  the  King,  whose  sympathies 
had  now  veered  round  to  the  Tories,  and  succeeded  for  a  short  time 
by  a  Ministry  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  general  election  again  returned 
a  Whig  Parliament,  and  replaced  Lord  Melbourne  in  office.  Weakened 
as  it  was  by  the  growing  change  of  political  feeling  throughout  the 
country,  no  Ministry  has  ever  wrought  greater  and  more  beneficial 
changes  than  the  Whig  Ministry  under  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne 
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during  its  len  years  of  rule.  In  1833  the  system  of  slavery  whidi  stTH 
existed  in  the  British  colonies,  though  the  Slave  Trade  was  suppressed, 
w.-is  abolished  at  a  cost  of  twenty  millions  ;  the  commercial  monopoly 
of  the  East  India  Company  was  abolished,  and  the  trade  to  the  East 
thrown  open  to  all  merchants.  In  1834  the  growing  evil  of  pauperism 
was  checked  by  the  enactment  of  a  New  Poor  Law.  In  183s  ih* 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  restored  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
rights  of  self-government  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  sine 
fourteenth  century.  1836  saw  the  passing  of  the  General  Registi 
Act,  while  the  constant  quarrels  over  titiie  were  remedied  by  the 
for  Tithe  Commutation,  and  one  of  the  grievances  of  Dissenters 
dressed  by  a  measure  which  allowed  civil  marriage.  A  system 
national  education,  begun  in  1834  bya  small  annual  grant  towards 
erection  of  schools,  was  developed  In  1 839  by  the  creation  of  a  Commit 
of  the  Privy  Council  for  educational  purposes  and  by  the  steady 
of  educational  grants. 

Great  however  as  these  measures  were,  the  difficulties  of  the  Whi 
Ministry  g''^*'  steadily  year  by  year.  Ireland,  where  O'Coni 
maintained  an  incessant  agitation  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  couJd 
only  be  held  down  by  Coercion  Acts.  In  spile  of  the  impulse  given 
to  trade  by  the  system  of  steam  communication  which  began  with  the 
opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  In  1 830,  the  counnf 
still  suffered  from  distress:  and  the  discontent  of  the  poorer  cli  *" 
gave  rise  in  1839  to  riotous  demands  for"  the  People's  Charter," includii 
universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  Parliaments,  equal  electi 
districts,  the  abolition  of  all  property  qualification  for  members, 
payment  for  their  services.  In  Canada  a  quarrel  between  the 
districts  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was  suffered  through 
agement  to  grow  into  a  formidable  revolt.  The  vigorous  but  meddtt^' 
some  way  in  which  Lord  Palmerston,  a  disciple  of  Canning,  carried 
out  that  statesman's  foreign  policy,  supfiorting  Donna  MariA  as 
sovereign  in  Portugal  and  Isabella  as  Queen  in  Spain  against  claimants 
of  more  absolutist  icndcncica  by  a  Quadruple  Alliance  with  France 
and  the  two  countries  of  the  Peninsula,  and  forcing  Mehemet  All,  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  to  withdraw  from  an  attack  on  Turkey  by  the 
bombardment  of  Acre  in  1840,  created  general  uneasiness  ;  while 
the  public  conscience  was  wounded  by  a  war  with  China  in  1S39  on  its 
refusal  to  allow  the  smuggling  of  opium  into  its  dominions.  A  more 
terrible  blow  was  given  10  the  Ministry  by  events  in  India ;  where  the 
occupation  of  Cabul  in  1839  erded  two  years  later  in  a  general  revolt 
of  the  Affghans  and  in  the  loss  of  a  British  army  in  the  Khyber  Pass. 
The  strengili  of  the  Government  was  restored  for  a  time  by  the  death 
of  William  the  Fourth  in  1837  and  the  accession  of  Victoria,  Ihe 
daughter  of  his  brother  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent.  With  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria  ended  the  union  of  England  and  flaiiover  under  lhi£ 
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same  sovereigns,  the  latter  state  passing  to  the  next  male  heir,  Ernest, 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  But  the  Whig  hold  on  the  House  of  Commons 
passed  steadily  away,  and  a  general  election  in  1841  gave  their 
opponents,  who  now  took  the  name  of  Conservatives,  a  majority  of 
neariy  a  hundred  members.  The  general  confidence  in  Sir  Robert 
Peely  who  was  '^"^laced  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  which  followed  that 
of  Lord  Melbourne,  enabled  him  to  deal  vigorously  with  two  of  the 
difficulties  which  had  most  hampered  his  predecessors.  The  disorder 
of  the  public  finances  was  repaired  by  the  repeal  of  a  host  of  oppressive 
and  useless  duties  and  by  the  imposition  of  an  Income  Tax.  In  Ire- 
land (yConnell  was  charged  with  sedition  and  convicted,  and  though 
subsequently  released  from  prison  on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  his 
influence  received  a  shock  from  which  it  never  recovered.  Peace  was 
made  with  China  by  a  treaty  which  threw  open  some  of  its  ports  to 
.traders  of  all  nations ;  in  India  the  disaster  of  Cabul  was  avenged 
by  an  expedition  under  General  Pollock  which  penetrated  victoriously 
to  the  capital  of  that  country  in  1842,  and  the  province  of  Scinde  was 
annexed  to  the  British  dominions.  The  shock,  however,  to  the  Enghsh 
power  brought  about  fresh  struggles  for  supremacy  with  the  natives, 
and  especially  with  the  Sikhs,  who  were  crushed  for  the  time  in  three 
great  battles  at  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  and  Sobraon. 

Successful  as  it  proved  itself  abroad,  the  Conservative  Government 
encountered  unexpected  difficulties  at  home.  From  the  enactment  of 
the  Com  Laws  in  181 5  a  dispute  had  constantly  gone  on  between  those 
who  advocated  these  and  similar  measures  as  a  protection  to  native 
industry  and  those  who,  viewing  them  as  simply  laying  a  tax  on  the 
consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer,  claimed  entire  freedom 
of  trade  with  the  world.  In  1839  an  Anti-Corn-Law  League  had 
been  formed  to  enforce  the  views  of  the  advocates  of  free  trade ; 
and  it  was  in  great  measure  the  alarm  of  the  farmers  and  landowners 
at  its  action  which  had  induced  them  to  give  so  vigorous  a  support  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  But  though  Peel  entered  office  pledged  to  protective 
measures,  his  own  mind  was  slowly  veering  round  to  a  conviction  of 
their  inexpediency  ;  and  in  1846  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland 
and  ot  the  harvest  in  England  forced  him  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  bill  passed,  but  the  resentment  of  his 
own  party  soon  drove  him  from  oifice ;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  a 
Whig  Ministry  imder  Lord  John  Russell  which  remained  in  power  till 
1852.  The  first  work  of  this  Ministry  was  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
free  trade  into  every  department  of  British  commerce  ;  and  from  that 
time  to  this  the  maxim  of  the  League,  to  "  buy  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  sell  in  the  dearest,"  has  been  accepted  as  the  law  of  our  commer- 
cial policy.  Other  events  were  few.  The  general  overthrow  of  the 
continental  monarchs  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  found  faint  echoes 
in  a  feeble  rising  in  Ireland  under  Smith  O'Brien  which  was  easily 
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suppressed  by  a  few  policemen,  and  in  a  demonstration  of  the  Chartists 
in  London  which  p.-issed  off  without  further  disturbance:.  A  fresh  war 
with  the  Sikhs  in  184S  was  closed  by  the  victory  of  Goojetat  ajid  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjaub  in  the  following  year. 

The  long  peace  which  had  been  maintained  between  the  European 
powers  since  the  treaties  of  1815  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  In  1853 
the  Ministry  of  Lord  John  Russell  was  displaced  by  a  short  return  at 
the  Consen-atives  to  power  under  Lord  Derby ;  but  a  union  of  the 
Whigs  with  the  F.ee  Trade  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  restored  them 
10  office  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  head  of  the  new 
administration,  was  at  once  compelled  to  resist  the  attempts  of  Russia 
to  force  on  Turkey  a  humiliating  treaty  ;  and  in  1854  England  allied 
herself  with  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  declared  himself  Emperor  of 
the  French,  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  by  a 
Russian  army.  The  army  was  withdrawn  ;  but  in  September  the  allied 
force  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Crimea,  and  after  a  victory  at  the 
river  Alma  undertook  the  sie^  of  Sebastopol.  Thegarrison  however 
soon  proved  as  strong  as. the  besiegers,  and  as  fresh  Russian  forces 
reached  the  Crimea  the  Allies  found  themselves  besieged  in  their  tuni. 
An  attack  on  the  English  position  at  Inkcrmann  on  November  the  yb 
was  repulsed  with  the  aid  of  a  French  division  ;  but  winter  proved 
more  terrible  than  the  Russian  sword,  and  the  English  force  waned 
away  with  cold  or  disease.  The  public  indignation  at  its  sufferings 
forced  the  Aberdeen  Ministry  from  office  in  the  opening  of  1855  ;  and 
Lord  Palmerston  became  Premier  with  a  Ministry  which  incltzded 
those  members  of  the  last  administration  who  were  held  to  be  most  ill 
earnest  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Afier  a  siege  of  nearly  a  year 
the  Allies  at  last  became  masteis  of  Sebastopol  in  September,  and 
Russia,  spent  with  the  strife,  consented  in  185!)  to  the  Peace  of  Paris. 
The  military  reputation  of  England  had  fallen  low  during  the  straggle, 
and  to  this  cause  the  mutiny  of  the  native  troops  in  Bengal,  which 
quickly  followed  in  1357,  may  partly  be  attributed.  Russian  intrigues, 
Moslem  fanaticism,  resentment  at  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Oudh  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  a  fanatical  belief  on  the  pan  of  Um 
Hindoos  that  the  English  Government  had  resolved  to  make  them 
Christians  by  forcing  them  to  lose  their  caste,  have  all  been  assigned 
as  causes  of  an  outbreak  which  still  remains  mysterious.  A  mutiny 
at  Meerut  in  May  was  followed  by  the  seiiure  of  Delhi  where  the 
native  king  was  enthroned  as  Emperor  of  Hindosian,  by  a  &cflh 
mutiny  and  massacre  of  the  Europeans  at  Cawnpore,  by  the  rising  of 
Oudh  and  the  siege  of  the  Residency  at  Lucknow.  The  number  of 
English  troops  in  India  was  small,  and  for  ihc  moment  all  Eastern  and 
Central  Hindostan  seemed  lost ;  but  Madras,  Bombay,  and  the  Punjaub 
remained  untouched,  and  the  English  in  Bengal  and  Oudh  not  only  held 
their  ground  but  matLhed  upon  Delhi,  and  In  September  took  the  tc 
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The  credit  which  Lord  PahBcrsttm  von  diaip.g  tbe  strc^;^  with 
Rmna  and  the  Scpofs  was  shitm  br  his  andcct  in  proposing  an 
atacnukm  in  the  law  respecting  ooiispiracaes  in  iS5S,  in  conse^uenct 
of  an  attempt  to  assatssinate  Napoleon  the  Third  «hi<ji  was  believed 
to  hawe  ori^nated  on  £agii«h  groond.  The  violcn*  lai^vjige  of  the 
French  annjr  bimigfat  abont  a  morcment  for  the  enlisonent  of  a 
Vcdnnteer  faecc,  which  soon  reached  a  himdred  and  nfty  thousand 
nwn  ;  and  so  great  was  the  irritation  it  cansed  that  the  biiU  which  was 
thon^t  to  have  been  introduced  in  deicrence  to  the  demands  of 
France,  was  rqcctcd  by  the  House  of  Co  nmons.  Lord  Derby  again 
hcyame  Prime  Minister  far  a  few  months :  but  a  fresh  election  in 
1859  broof^  back  Lord  Pahnerston,  whose  Ministry  lasted  till  his 
death  in  i86>.  At  home  his  policy  was  one  of  pure  inaction ;  and  his 
whole  energy  was  directed  to  the  preserration  of  Fngti<A  ncutraiity  in 
five  great  strifes  which  distracted  not  <mly  Europe  but  the  New  World, 
a  war  between  France  and  Anstria  in  1859  which  ended  in  the  creation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  civil  war  in  America  which  began  with  the 
secewion  of  the  Soothem  States  in  1861  and  ended  four  vears  later 
in  their  subjugation,  an  insurrection  of  Poland  in  1S63,  an  attack  of 
Fiance  upon  Mexico,  and  of  Austria  and  Prussia  upon  Deiunark  in 
1864.  The  American  war,  by  its  interference  with  the  supply  of 
cotton, reduced  Lancashire  to  distress ;  while  the  fitting  out  of  piratical 
cruisers  in  Ei^lish  harbours  in  the  name  of  the  Southern  Confederation 
gave  America  just  grounds  for  an  irritation  which  was  only  allayed  at 
a  far  later  time.  Peace  however,  was  successliilly  preser^-ed  ;  and  the 
policy  of  non-intervention  was  pursued  after  Lord  PaImerston*s  death 
by  hb  successor.  Lord  Russell,  who  remained  neutral  during  the  brief 
but  decisive  coi^ict  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1S66  which  trans- 
ferred to  the  former  the  headship  of  Germany. 

With  Lord  PalmersUm,  however,  passed  away  the  policy  of  political 
inaction  which  distinguished  his  rule.  Lord  Russell  had  long  striven 
to  bring  about  a  further  reform  of  Parliament ;  and  in  1S66  he  laid  a 
bill  for  that  purpose  before  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  rejection 
was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the  Ministr\*.  Lord  Perby,  who 
again  became  Prime  Minister,  with  Mr.  Disraeli  as  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  found  himself  however  driven  to  introduce  in  1867  a 
Reform  Bill  of  a  far  more  sweeping  character  than  that  which  had 
failed  in  Lord  Russell's  hands.     By  this  measure,  which  passt^d  in 
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August,  the  borough  franchise  was  extended  to  all  ratepayers,  as  wdl 
as  to  lodgers  occupying  rooms  of  the  annual  vahie  of  ;£io  ;  the  county 
franchise  was  fixed  at  ;£i2,  thirty-three  members  were  withdrawn  from 
English  boroughs,  twenty-five  of  whom  were  transferred  to  EngKsh 
counties,  and  the  rest  assigned  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Large 
numbers  of  the  working  classes  were  thus  added  to  the  constituencies; 
and  the  indirect  effect  of  this  great  measure  was  at  once  seen  in  the 
vigorous  policy  of  the  Parliament  which  assembled  after  the  new 
elections  in  1868.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  become  Prime  Minister  00 
the  withdrawal  of  Lord  Derby,  retired  quietly  on  finding  that  a  Liberal 
majority  of  over  one  hundred  members  had  been  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
at  the  head  of  a  Ministry  which  for  the  first  time  included  every 
section  of  the  Liberal  party.  A  succession  of  great  measures  proved 
the  strength  and  energy  of  the  new  administration.  Its  first  work  was 
with  Ireland,  whose  chronic  discontent  it  endeavoured  to  remove  by 
the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
1869,  and  by  a  Land  Bill  which  established  a  sort  of  tenant-right  in 
every  part  of  the  country  in  187a  The  claims  of  the  Nonconformists 
were  met  in  1868  by  the  abolition  of  compulsory  church-rates,  and  in 
1 87 1  by  the  abolition  of  all  religious  tests  for  admission  to  offices  or 
degrees  in  the  Universities.  Important  reforms  were  undertaken  in 
the  management  of  the  navy  ;  and  a  plan  for  the  entire  reorganization 
of  the  army  was  carried  into  effect  after  the  system  of  promotion  to 
its  command  by  purchase  had  been  put  an  end  to.  In  1870  the  ques- 
tion of  national  education  was  furthered  by  a  bill  which  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  School  Boards  in  every  district,  and  for  their 
support  by  means  of  local  rates.  In  1872  a  fresh  step  in  Parliamentary 
reform  was  made  by  the  passing  of  a  measure  which  enabled  the  votes 
of  electors  to  be  given  in  secret  by  means  of  the  ballot  The  great- 
ness and  rapidity  of  these  changes,  however,  produced  so  rapid  a 
reaction  in  the  minds  of  the  constituencies  that  on  the  failure  of  his 
attempt  to  pass  a  bill  for  organizing  the  higher  education  of  Ireland, 
Mr.  Gladstone  felt  himself  forced  in  1874  to  consult  public  opinion 
by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  and  the  return  of  a  Conservatii^ 
majority  of  nearly  seventy  members  was  necessarily  followed  by  his 
retirement  from  office,  Mr.  Disraeli  again  becoming  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown. 
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iGthelgifu,  mother4n-law  of  Eadwig,  57 
iEthelred,  King  of  Merda,  35—37 
vEthelred  the  First,  King  of  Wessex,  46,  47 
iEthelred  the  Unready,  King  of  Wessex,  6z 

marriage,  63 

flight  to  Normandy,  tb.t  78 

death,  65 
iCthelred,  Eialdonnan  of  Mercia,  49,  53,  54 
iCthefaric,  King  of  Bemicia,  13,  17 
iEthelsUn,  King  of  Wessex,  54,  55 
iEthelthmh  (Ethekheda),  S.,  33 
vEthelwofd,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  58 
/Ethel  wulf.  King  of  Wessex,  46 
Affghanistan,  war  in,  840 
Agincourt,  battle  of,  a68 
Agitators,  Council  of^  ^$ 
Agriculture,  changes  in,  345—^47,  393,  393 
Aidan,^  S.,  34,  35 

Aislabie,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  738 
Aix-la'Chapelle,  Peace  of,  637,  744 
Albemarle,  Stephen  of,  89- 
Alberoni,  Cardinal,  736 
Alcluyd,  41 
Alcuin,  43  ^ 

Aldgate,  Priory  of  Holv  Trinity  at,  95 
Aldnith  the  Learned,  King  of  Northumbria,  38 


Alexander  the  First,  Csar  of  Russia,  8«3 
Alexander  the  Third,  King  of  Soots,  z88 
Allen,  Dr^  408,  409 
Alliance,  Grand,  684,  705 

Holy,  818 

Triple,  657,  726 

Qtuulmple,  B40 
Alma,  battle  o^  843 
Alinanxa,  battle  of,  716 
Almeida,  siege  of,  827 
Alva,  Duke  of,  388,  389 
America,    English    settlements  in,     506,   74^^ 

.  758,  759     , 

nvalry  with  the  French,  747,  748,  755 — 757 

religion  and  government,  759,  760 

relations  with  England,  760,  ffA 

struggle  for  self-taxation,  7^,  776,  777 

Congress,  770,  778—780 

Declaration  of  Independence,  780 

alliance  with  France,  781 

war  with  Eneland,  779 — 782,  785,  786 

embarj^o  ana  non-intercourse,  837,  8a8 

war  with  England,  830,  832,  834 

civil  war,  843 

Spanish  settlements  ^06 

their  trade  with  English,  733 
Amherst,  General,  755 — 757 
Amiens,  Mise  of,  156 

Peace  of,  819 
Anderida,  ix 
Andredsweald,  xz 
Angeln.  x 

Anglesey  conquered  by  Eadwine,  at 
Anglia,  East,  settlement  of  the  Engle  in,  zz 

submits  to  Penda,  33 

seized  by  OfTa,  43 

conquered  by  Danes,  46,  47 

earldom  of,  65 
Anjou,  Duke  of,  suitor  of  Elisabeth,  414,  4z6 
Anjou,  Counts  of,  08 — 100 
Anne,  daughter  of  James  the  Second,  deserts 
him,  68z 

her  relations  with  the  Mailboroughs,  695. 
707,  716 

Queen,  708 

her  Bounty,  7x2 

death,  720 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  wife  of  Richard  the  Second, 

263 
Anselm,  S.,  73,  74 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  90 

exiled,  ib. 

recalled,  ox 

supports  Henry  the  First,  96 
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Anti<Corn  Law  Leasue,  841 

Appeal^  Henry  the  Second's  court  o(^  tii 

Aquitaine,  loss  of,  233,  334 

Arcot,  CUve's  capture  of;  7^6 

Argyll,    Elarl   and    Marquu  of,   Presbyterian 

leader,  541.  57o.  S7»t  577 
beheaded,  6x2,  664 
Argyll,  Earl  oC  his  condemnation,   rebellion 

and  death,  661^  665 
Aristotle,  study  of,  in  Middle  Ages,  135,  137, 

138*  151 
Arkwright  invents  spinning-machine,  79a 
Arlington,  Bennet,  Earl  of  635 

forms  Triple  Alliance,  637 

share  in  Treaty  of  Dover,  638,  639 

dismissed,  646 
Arlotta,  mother  of  William  the  Conqueror,  75 
Armada,  Spanish,  418—430 

second,  443-:444. 
Arminians  or  Latitudinarians,  476 
Arms,  AsiHse  of,  iio 
Army,  standing,  its  origin,  633 

increased  by  James  the  Second,  666 

subject  to  control  of  Parfiament,  689 

purchase  in,  abolished,  844 
Army  Plot,  539 

Arthur,  romances  and  legends  of,  119,  120, 166 
Arthur  of  Britanny,  us 
Arthur,  son  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  31 1 
Articles  of  Religion,  340 

the  Six,  355 

repealed,  358 

Forty-two,  359 

Thiny-nine,  385 

Three,  471 
Artillery,  results  of  its  introducti<-n,  301 
Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  262,  263 
Arundel,  Earl  of,  patrtm  of  Cavton,  298 
Arundel,  Earl  of.  Lord  I*rivy  Seal,  6^ 
Ascue,  Anne,  ^57 
Ashdown,  battle  of,  47 
Ashley,  Lord,  see  Cooper 

opposes  Act  of  Uniformity,  622 

heads  the  Presbyterians,  635 

his  scheme  of  Pr  testant  comprehension.  636 

terms  of  toleration,  630 

Chancellor,  640,  see  Shaftesbury 
Assandun,  battle  of,  65 
Asset,  51 
Assize  of  Arms,  no 

of  Clarendon,  ifi.,  in 

of  Northampton,  in 
Astley,  Sir  Jacob,  559 
Athelney,  48,  52 
Athenree,  battle  of,  447 
Attcrbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  728 
Aughrim,  battle  of,  694 
Augsburg,  league  of,  677 
Augustine,  his  mission  to  England,  18,  19 
Austetlit/,  battle  of.  833 
Austria  joins  the  Grand  Alliance,  684 

war  of  succession  in,  734 

policy  during  French  war,  799,  801,  811, 
821,  832 
Aylesford,  battle  of,  9 


Babington's  Plot,  417 
Bacon,  Francis,  438—442 

his  plea  for  Church  reform,  477 


Bacon.  Frands— cmk/£mm^ 

&U,49o,  49Z 

death,  49s 
Bacon,  Rogier,  137 — 14K 
Badby,  John,  065 
Badajos  atorined,  831 
Badon,  Mount,  battle  of,  la 
Baeda,  39—41 

iCInred's  translation  of,  52 
*'  Balance  of  power,"  721 
BalL  John,  240,  250—252 
BallCcA,  Bdwaird,  314,  316 
BaOiol,  John.  188—190 
Balmerino,  Earl  oi^  744 
Baltimore,  Calvert,  Lord,  507 
Bamborough,  13,  25 

Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  471,  4ftr 
Bangor,  monks  of,  mdn,  19,  3o 
Bank  of  England  founded,  699 
Bannockbunu  battle  of,  31^  314 
Bantry  Bay,  baltk  in,  69a 
BaptiNts,  560 

Barbiuy  HtlL  battle  of,  13 
Bards,  the  Welsh,  166 
Barebones,  Praise-God,  583 
Barlow,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  354 
Bamet,  battle  of,  288 

Barons,  their  relations  with  the  Conqucroi 
84,  85,  88 

with  Henry  the  First,  06 

with  Henry  the  Second,  109 

with  John,  124,  126^  137 

council     of,     appointed    to    enforce    ike 
Charter,  130 

offer  the  crown  to  Lewis.  r7. 

quarrel  with  Henry  the  Third,  154,  155 

war  with  him,  156,  157 

sreatcr  and  lesser,  174 

tneir  rule,  303 

struggle  with  Edward  the  First,  203,  304 

cff«ects  of  Hundred  Years'  War  00, 273,  274 

their  decline,  290,  mi 

Henry  the  Seventh's  dealings  with,  303 

Northern,  rise  against  Elizabeth,  390 
Barrier,  the  Dutch,  704 
Bartholomew's  Day,  S.,  massacre  of,  41a 

the  English,  622, 633 
Basing  House,  siege  of,  558 
BasiiUe  destroyed,  798 
Bates's  case,  484 
Bath,  Henry  de,  145 
Bautten,  battle  of,  833 
Baxter,  Richard,  633,  635,  636.  670 
Baylen,  French  surrender  at,  835 
Beachy  Head,  battle  of,  695 
Beaufort,  Heniy,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  273 

Cardinal,  280 
Beaufort,  Margaret,  see  Richmond 
Beaufort,  house  of,  its  claims  to  the  Crown 

282,  283 
Beaumont,  palace  of,  133 
Bee,  abbey  of,  72 
Beckford,  Alderman,  751 
Bedford,  John,   Duke  of,  Regent  of  France, 

275,  279,  a8o 
Bedford.  Duke  of,  minister  of  George  the  Third, 

766,  767,  772 
Bedloe,  651 
Beket,  Gilbert,  92 

site  of  hb  house,  105 
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Beket,  Thomas,  xo3»  104 
Oiancellor,  106 
Airhbiahop  of  Canterbury,  ib. 

auarrel  with  Hcniy  the  Second,  107,  108 
leath^  X08,  109 

canonued,  zoo 

desecration  of  his  shrine,  355 
Bekiune,  Robert  of,  96,  164 
Bellahoe,  battle  of,  449 
BeUasys,  Lord.  669 
Benedict  Biscop,  39,  30,  39 
"  Benedict  of  Peterborough,"  118 
**  Benevolences"  under  Edward  the  Fourth,  293 

under  WoLsey,  325 

umfer  James  the  First,  486 
Bensington.  battle  of,  41 
Bentham,  Jeremy,  829 
Beorhtric,  iCingof  Weseex,  42,  43 
Beomwolf,  King  of  Mercia,  44 
Bemida,  kingdom  of,  13 

joined  with  Deira.  ib.,  17 
Bertha,  wife  of  i^thclberht  of  Kent,  1 7 
Berwick  stormed  by  Edward  the  First,  190 

taken  by  Bruce,  909 

its  peculiar  position,  216 

pacification  at,  533 
Berwick,  Duke  of,  710,  716 
Beverley,  Alfred  of,  119 
Bible,  WycUrs  translation  of,  244 

its  effects  259 

in  Bohemia,  363 

translation  promised  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 

Tyndak's,  351,  352 

forbidden,  334 

Coverdale's,  ^  i  ^ 

the  Geneva,  forbidden,  510 

effects  of,  on  England,  460 — 462 
Bigod,  Hugh,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  154,  155 
Bigod,    Earl  of  Norfolk,  defies  Edward  the 

First,  206 
Birinus,  24 
Bishops,  mode  of  appointing,  ^38 

James  the  First  s  theoty  o^  ^79,  480 

expelled  from  House  of  Lords,  538 

restored.  621 

position  under  the  Georges,  735,  736 

the  Seven,  673 
Black  Death,  the,  348 
Blake  defends  I'aunton,  576 

blockades  Rupert  in  the  1  agus,  ib. 

«tn»rele  ^'th  Tromp,  579.  580 

with  Spain,  593,  596 

hb  corpse  outraged,  620 
Blenheim,  battle  of.  711,  7x3 
Bloreheath.  battle  of,  383 
Rlucher,  Marshal,  874—836 
Bohemia,  effects  of  Wychrs  writings  in,  263 

struggle  against  Austria,  489 
Boleyn,  Anne,  328,  329,  337.  348 
Bolingbroke.  Visc>)unt  {see  St.  John),  718 

rivalry  with  Hariey,  719 
joins  the  Pretender,  723 

returns,  732 
Bombay  ceded  to  England,  628,  745 
Boniface,  S.  (Winfrith),  43 
Boni&ce  VI IL,  Pope,  192.  306 
Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  363,  364,  366,  460 
Bom,  Bertrand  de,  1x3 
Borodino,  battle  of,  831 


Boroughbridge,  battle  of,  309 
Boroughs,  early  English,  194 

their  representation   in    Parliament,   158, 

177 

restnction  of  franchise  in.  273 

changes  in  representation,  40/2 

new,  created  under  the  Tudors,  481 

the  Five,  49,  54 
Boscawen,  Admiral,  755 
Boston  (Lincolnshire)  its  foundation,  33 
Boston  (Massachusetts)   occupied  by  Britbh 
troops,  776 

tea-riots,  777 

I>ort  closied,  ib. 

siege  of,  779.  780 
Bosworth,  battle  of,  301 
Bothwell,  Earl  of,  386—388 
Botulf  founds  Boston,  33 
Boulogne,  Napoleon's  camp  at,  830 
Boulogne,  Eustace,  Count  of,  69,  83 
Bouvines,  battle  of,  126 
Boyle,  chemist,  61  x 
B^)yne,  battle  of,  693 
"  Boys,"  the,  732 
Braddock,  General,  747 
Bradford,  battle  of,  34 
Bradshaw,  John,  57X,  581,  630 
Brandywine,  battle  of,  780 
Brcaut^,  Faukes  de,  X43 
Breda,  Peace  of,  635 
Bremen,  dispute  about,  727 
Breslau,  Peace  of,  741 
Brtftigny,  treaty  of,  331 
Bngham,  treaty  of,  188 
Brindley,  engineer,  793 
Bristol,  slave-trade  at,  59,  88 

siege  of,  549 

surrender,  550 

West  Indian  trade,  730 
Bristol,  Earl  of,  615 
Britain  under  the  Romans,  5,  6 

attacked  by  Picts  and  Scots,  6 

English  conquest  of,  7 — 13 
Britain,  Great,  714 
Britons,  extemunation  of,  9,  xo 

defeat  at  Dzgsastan,  19 

end  of  their  dominion,  43 
Brooklyn,  battle  of,  780 
Browne,  Archbishop  cf  Dublin,  452,  453 
Browne's  Pastorals,  526 
Brownists,  ^72,  473,  507,  559,  560 
Bruce,  David,  215,  316,  328 
Bruce.  Edward,  447 
Bruce,  Robert,  the  elder,  188,  192 
Bruce,  Robert,  the  younger,  murders  O  myn, 

211,  213 

crowned,  2x2 

his  successes,  2x3.  214 

truce  with  England,  314 

acknowledged  king,  315 

dies,  ib. 
Brunanburh,  battle  of,  5$ 
Brunswick,  Ferdinand,  Prince  of,  754,  755,  763 
Brunswick,  Duke  of,  805 
Buckingham,  Duke  of,  beheaded,  3x4 
Buckingham,  George  Villiers,Duk6of,  487,  488 

his  policy,  494,  495,  497 
.       impeached,  498 
I      expedition  to  Rochelle,  500,  50X 
^      slain,  503 
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nunK^i  Hill!  batik  ^7» 

Tckaied.  f^fv 
refuses  InduUcocv^  67a 
BumUMne.  Jm^,  Ktni;  of  Haplauid  Spain 

BuaHI|m1e»  NitptLcon.  SoS 

iDcauu  in  llKly,  B[>9,  Sia 
in  Egypt,  Bio  ^ 
dsdciifton  Sym.ftrt 
Fim  Connil,  O. 
vicnoy  at  MueBgD,  it. 
CoBliiienul  Syiu —  *  " 


I 


Nap^eoD 
Buidcli,  Sir  Fran™  819 
HurT'jnl,  bulk  of,  iS 
Buish,  Hutm  do,  i}>,  141,  ■. 
Bwioi,  aiuK  oi;  811 
BurioyiH,  Gtmral,  7"0.JB' 
BuriiiuidT.  Clnrla  trw  BeM. 
BiHpuidy.  jDha.  Duke  dC 
ly.PhiKp,  Dii'       ' 


Bunpindy.  Phil 
buriw»  Edmua 


Duke  of,  >70,  37s,  179,  ii 


.  of  EaHi'>mi(3t  Refurm.  7SK 
iniixBchmcDL  of  HuUbjti,  796 
yt  1  Ihi  Kev^.1uli(jo,3oo— Soj.Bos 


*'  Lelicnon  Rcgiddc  Petes,"  S09 

Burtcigh.  Lord,  117:  in  Cenl 
Bumcl,  Biihop  of  Siliibury,  614,  '^' 

Baie,  ^1  of,  763. 7».  7*7 

^i' P"W  "I  Anuria,  7*8, 769 

BuilM\"H2S'il™,"6o7 
Byng.  Admirai,  7(8 

■■C«n*l,,"lhe,6i),  6m 
Ckd.ihE.  lit  origlDj  654 
CAboi.  SetAUiia,  303.  ifi6 
Cabul  occuned,  S4i>,  S4 1 
Cade,  jpliu.  iBi.  iB> 
Cudk  EagliiH  devenl  on,  44] 

block>d«I.  74  > 
Ci-lwiHiB.  kingoflliEWelih,  n,  » 

Cabii,  Bi|te  of,  by  Edwurd  Ihe  Third,  12^  13 

lo«.  169 
CildulU,Vorigb,7l' 

Black  Hole  of.  lis 
G*ln«4  cooaal  of,  Gi 
Cdrnbny,  leagiH  ft,  p  I 

CambHdKV,  (be  New  f -earning  al,  ytq 


ampun,  JeBiil,4o»,  4«> 
ainpD  Fomua,  Tmty  or,  Bnq 
anadAt  coiiriuesl  of,  7S5''7^ 
ceded  by  FraiKe.  764 


Canals,  jgi 

Capping,  Gcor^.  Forctgn  Secfcury.  Baj 

hii  policy,  814,  Ba5 


Canrcrburv,  royal  dty 

aack«d  by  Danei, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 


. ..  by  EuaUnl,  Sag 
ligao,  eooquea  qf,  165 
i-Je  conquered  by  £t:glinib.  jt 


Cartvrright,  Thonmt,  4A9 — 471, 


Caml.  battle  of,  649 
Cutlebw.  ballte  of.  S,s 


Caihanne  of  Aragon.  wile  of  Heniy  the  Eiclxb. 
Caibanoe'  ef  Ufagania,  wile  or  Cbaiiei  the 
Calharine  of  frmtx,  wife  of  Henry  ibe  FilUi, 


latvi  aninfl  (htm  relaxed,  481 

proqKCia  under  Chajka  Ibe  StCJbd,  634 

etduded  from  Indnlgeace,  6jp,  64a 

from  Cduit.  646,  64y 

Lbeic  hopct,  &4g,  tia 

ctcluded  from  Partiamenl,  651 

admitted    Ig    gfficie,  Ac.  by  Janca    Ihc 

Second.  667 
Confederate,  mi.  9S1 
Mrtinile.  for  emandpaiion,  It],  (17,  tilt 
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Caveadish,  Lord,  641,  653,  657;  *€€  Devon- 
shire 
Cawnpof«,  massacre  of,  842 
Caxtoo,  William,  3q«--3^ 
Ceadda,  Bishop  of  Mercia,  35,  a6 
CeadwaUa.  King  of  Wessex,  37 
Ceawlin.  King  df  Wessez,  12 
Cecil,  Robert,  see  Salisbwy 
Cecil,  William,  381,  390.  391  ;  ue  Burleigh 
Centwine,  King  of  Wessex,  37 


Cenwealh,  King  of  Wessex,  34 
Genwulf,  King  of  Merda,  43,  41 
Ceolfirid,  founder  of  Jarrow.  39 
Ceolred,  King  of  Merda,  37,  38 
Ceorls,4 

Cerdic,  first  Kinr  of  West  Saxons,  11,  13 
Ceyloo  won  by  England.  809 
Chad,  see  Ceadda 
Chalgrove  Field,  battle  of,  550 
Chftlus,  siege  of,  115 
Chambers,  Alderman,  517 
Chancellor,  Richard,  ^95 
Chancellor,  the,  his  office,  96,  171 
Chancery.  Court  of,  171 
Chantries  suppressed,  357  ^ 

Charford,  battle  of.  ix 

Charles  (the  First).  Prince,  negotiations  for  his 
marriage,  488,  492 

goes  to  Madrid,  494 

his  character.  495 

marriage,  ib. 

King,  4^ 

policy,  1^. 

CtMects  Buckingham,  498,  499,  503 
Ties  forced  loan,  500 
consents  to  Petition  of  Right,  503 
his  personal  government.  514—5x7 
dealings   with   Scotland,    534,    530—534, 

tnes  to  arrest  five  members,  544,  545 
attempt  on  Hull,  546,  547 
raises  standard  at  Nottingham,  547,  548 
campaign  of  1642,  5^8,  549 
negotiates  with  Confederate  Catholics,  551 
movements  in  X644,  553 
negotiates  at  Uxbricfge,  557 
dejheated  at  Naseby,  557,  558 
treaty  with  the  Irish,  55B 
goes  to  Scotch  camp,  563 
sold  to  Pariiament,  564 
seized  by  army,  566 
flies.  568 
prisoner,  ih. 
seised  again,  570 
trial,  571 
death,  572 
Charles  the  Second  proclaimed  King  in  Scot- 
land, 572 
negotiates  with  the  Scots,  576 
crowned  at  Scone,  578 
defeated  at  Worcester,  ib. 
restored,  600 
character,  699—631 
policy,  63  X,  632 
army,  633 

pbtns  of  Catholic  toleration,  633,  634 
conversion,  638 

negotiates  with  Lewis,  638.  639 
relations  with  Parliament,  64 x,  645.  646, 648 
rehuioas  with  Lewis,  647, 649,  652 


Charies  the  Second — <omtinned, 

plan  for  James's  succe«.«ion,  654 

change  in  hu  temper,  656 

treaty  with  France.  659 

triumph  over  Country  party,  660,  661 

rule,  661— €63 

death,  661, 664 
Charles  the  dreat,  43 
Charies  the  Simple  grants  Normandy  to  Hrolf, 

7« 
Charies  the  Fifth,  King  of  Spain,  ftc,  322 

Emperor,  324 

alliance  with  Henry  the  Eighth,  ib. 

breaks  his  pledges,  337,  338 

treaty.with  France,  330 
Charles  the  Sixth,  Enmeror,  729,  734 
Charles  the  Seventh.  Emperor,  741,  742 
Charles  the  Fifth,  King  of  France,  233 
Charles  the  Sixth  of  France.  a6i,  267,  270,  275 
Charles  the  Seventh  of  France,  275,  276,  378, 

280,  281 
Charles  the  Eighth,  King  of  France,  his  Italian 

campaign,  311 
Charles  the  Tenth,  King  of  France,  839 
Charles  the  Second,  King  of  SjNun,  701,  703 
Charles  the  Third,  King  of  Spain,  713,  71) 
Charles  the  Fourth.  King  of  Spain,  834 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  King  of  Sweden,  737 
Chzu'lestown,  capture  of.  783 
Charmou'h,  battle  of,  46 
Charter  of  Henry  the  First,  91 

produced  by  Langton,  X37 

the  Great,  128,  129 

reissued,  131 

confirmed  by  Henry  the  Third,  143,  146 

confirmed  by  Edward  the  First,  307 

the  People's,  840 

of  towns,  cancelled  by  Charles  the  becond, 
663 
Chateau -Gail  lard,  114,  116 
Chatham,  Earl  of  (r*-^  Pitt),  772—774,  778,  781, 

783 
Chaucer,  3x9 — 333 

Caxton's  edition  of,  396 
Cherbourg  surrendered  to  Charles  the  Seventh, 

381 
Chester  conquered  by  vCthelfnth,  19,  30 

Danes  at,  53 

conquered  by  William,  83 
Chesterfield,  E^rl  of,  732,  743 
Chichester,  Sir  Arthur,  457 
Chillingworth,  William,  theologian,  612.  613 
China,  war  with,  B40 

treaty,  841 
Chippewa,  battle  of,  833 
Chivalry,  x83,  X83 
Chotusitz,  battle  of,  741 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  733 
'•  Christian  Brethren,"  the,  352 
Chronicle,  EngUsh,  53 

its  end,  13  x 
Church,  English,  its  foundation,  18,  19 

in  Northumbria,  33 — 37,  29,  30 

organized  by  Theodore,  30 — 33 

condition  under  William  the  First,  86 

under  Rufus,  89,  90 

under  Henry  the  First,  95,  96 

action  during  the  anarchy,  103 

Henry  the  Second  and,  xo6,  107 

John  and,  133,  134 
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irch.  English— frur/KHoL 

candiliDO  under  John  toA  Hcniy  [be  Thin). 

UDdB  Ednrd  the  ?int,  171 

^'i'n  (i^^ccnliiry.  ijj 
-"■ -^oflh^Bo«J,^l)■ 
H(pJ  the  Eighth  Haul  of,  3}f— H* 

T.  CniBiiireU'tdEBliaciwidi,  jjS— 340 

flpoluHoD  of,  3JO,  j5r 

cruinflCI  uluier  Edinrd  the  Stmlh,  ijS — i^v 

StlSir4'k.ttu™«..,^, 

cDodiiian  itDder  EUiabelh,  406 

SJ^Td'f^!^  reform.  .77 
the  Lofif  l^rlmmcnl  Eaui,  543 
CrcHfiwrlt*!  dealings  with,  w 

QiaHu  ihe  Secvnd,  tai. 


ibe  Secoid't  dutlingn  1 
■nertheRevoludon,  ( 
DO  under  the  GeDtces< 
cc  of  Meth-Kluu  (HI,  739 

er  Heot;  lU  E«hlb, 


73fi 


ScouUhPi 
Church-niei  al 
Churchill,John,«66,7<>s,7(fi.  JrrMail 


Omiiid  Rndngo  unmed,  B31 
CUir-iur-Epn,  trcsly  of.  11 
Clue,  ImtIoI,  Httletin  Pemhralce.  1A4.  iGs 


t<  Hydt), 


fall.  ilSj/^ 


ill.  635,  6i., 
CUicBdon,  Henry  Hfdc.  Eul  of.  £69,  693 

Cieueiu  the  Seventh.  Ppm,  jiB.  uii,  3,17 
ClerEy,  reprercnution  *pr.  in  PkAuuikdi.  171^ 

silimiuiDii  la  Henry  dw  Eighili.  3iS.  )J^ 
then  eulkvemenr,  340 
T|(qth»  under  Elinbnh.  376,  4c^.  470.471 
Puriun.  ctteHed.  4Sv 

condilion  HD^T  ihe  GenrECk  JJJ— 7jii 

Oiviliuid,  Barbon  Peliner,  Ducheu  of.  fiio 

QeveiiAiineDf,  }4B,]S« 

Oiflonl.  Lord,  1S4 

ChB«d,  Sir  nomu,  63S-«4  ■ 

CU«e.  RDben.  74J,  746.  jfi.  781.  ;g, 

Doster-Sevcn,  Canvention  ol,  748 

qblh  of  GbU,  field  -.I.  3>4 


Cnul.  K!ag  of  nenmark  ind  Engluid. ««— Ar 
Cniit  the  rounh,  KlDX  of  Uenmuk,  88 

CMjllion  Mining,  713.  7M.  7"9 

Cobbanh  Loid  (^  John  Dldailkl,  3j»  ^60. 

CodrinBIon.  Admiral.  $^ 
CoVeTSirF' '     "     -- 


uaddiei 


charged  with  hereny,  lA 

»lruan.  BiiihopDf  Ltndiifaniei  30 

3iiiincree,  Bnungbroke't  pTO|nHed  tnvly  d 

Piii^  Tieair  with  Fraacc,  70^ 
mnilinon,  Ecdeaauical,  undei  Elkabetl 

aboMed,  MO 

Home  of,  IP 

iit  utruj^le  with  Wo1«ey,  135 
Petition  10  Henrr  ibe  Eiahtfi,  j)  j,  jm 
advance  under  Eh^icih,  40j-^s 
under  Janwi  ihe  Fiw,  «».  Jffl 
itrufile  with  Charlei  the  Fira,«iG.4i« 

soii,soo.  soj.  ij?-:s4o.  SI 


™.60I 
pveAK  in  the  Stale.  0^  497 
to  Ibc  Crown  and  (he  Miimay. 


chariuner  under  Geor^  the  Third,  7f^. 

iHDule  «i(h  Williei,  773.  ju 
vfUrtiht  Pmv  775 
add|>uCaihalieemandpBtlDn,la9,l}Si  aw 


L,  the  Famlv.  7 1( 

—   =- -•-'^T^l^  Jeai 


■■Comii 


Cooipi^ne,  il4  defence  b^ 
CompreLennon  Bill.  6go 
CoAiplaa,  U^Hui  of  Ldndon.  66S,  ffS^  ^ 
CompareatloD  aboliahed,  1 1 1 
Comyn,  Tegenl  DTSaMlaLdd.  I9( 
Conyn,  the  Red,  alun.  iii,  ita 
Conpe^rioa,  Lardaof  ibc.  ,4^1 
CongirntiafialiH^  ibeir  rise,  tfio 
CmuKcuoit,  ofiKin  of  iha  lOllemeM,  j. 
ConMrvativea.  B41 
Couervaton  of  tbe  Peae«,  17^ 
ConUable,  ^  Rsbm,  346 
Coruiancc  of  Brionnjr.  119 
Coiutantine.  King  of  Soota,  sf 
•' '-iticKiai  ChiU.  Bn],  Sof 


hlincnlal  Kyatem,  P 


Bl,  4St 
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Convention  of  1660,  600 

declares  itself  a  Parliament,  617 

of  1688,  68a 

Constituent,  583,  584 

Scottish,  685 
Convocation,  Colet's  address  to,  310 

submits  to  Heniy  the  Eighth,  336 

upholds  Divine  Right  of  Kings,  478 

its  canons  of  1604,  48a 

suspended,  735 
Cook,  Captain,  758 
Cooper,  Sir  Ashley.  590 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  617 

See  Ashley,  Shaftesbury 
Coote,  Eyre,  78a,  784,  785 
Cope,  Sir  John,  743 
Copenhagen,  battle  of,  8x9 

bombardment  of,  824 
Copy'holders,  346 
Com  Laws,  837,  841 
Cornwall  conouered  by  Ecgbrrht,  43 

revolts,  46 

royalist  rising  in,  549 
ComwalK  Richard,  Eiul  of,  152,  157 
ComwalUs,  Lord,  78a,  785 
Corresponding  Society,  807 
Corunna,  battle  of,  825 
Counol,  the  Continual,  155,  203 

Great,  m,  129,  173,  174 

of  Officers,  574 

Royal,  its  criminal  jurisdiction,  30a 

reorganized  by  Temple.  653,  614 

Privy,  m 

of  State,  571 
County  Court,  the,  176 
Country  narty,  641,  645,  647 
Courcy,  John  de,  446 
CourtenaVj  Bishop  of  London,  339 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  242,  259,  a6o 
Courtenay,  see  Exeter 
Covenant,  the  Scottish,  531,  532 

signed  in  London,  551 

burnt  there,  621 

abolished  in  Scotland,  63a 
Coventry,  Sir  William,  641 
Coverdale,  Miles,  3^1 
Cowell,  his  theory  of  absolutism,  478 
Cowper,  William,  Ixird  Keeper,  713 
Craft-gilds,  198,  199,  201 
Craggs,  Secretary  of  State,  728 
Cranhf  Id,  Treasurer,  494 ;  see  Middlesex 
Cranmer,  Thomas,  his  advice  on   Henry  the 
Eighth's  divorce,  3^4 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ^337 
divorces  Henrv  and  Cathiainne,  ib. 
crowns  Anne  Boleyn,  ib. 
his  Protestantism,  358 
imprisoned,  36a 
his  life  and  death,  367,  368 
Crtfcy,  battle  of,  226,  227 
Crew,  Chief  Justice,  500 
Crimean  war,  842 

Crompton  invents  the  "  mule,"  79a 
Cromwell,  Henry,  589 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  youth,  466,  467,  554 
at  Marston  Moor,  552,  553 
quarrel  with  Manchester,  553 
his  regiment,  554,  555 
scheme  of  New  Model,  556,  557 
victory  at  Naseby,  557,  558 


Cromwell,  Oliver — toniinued, 

advocates  toleration,  56a 

defeats  Scots,  570 

conquest  of  Ireland,  574 — 576 

victory  at  Dunbar,  576,  577 

at  WcMrester,  578 

drives  out  the  Kump,  581 

Iu8  policy,  584 

named  Jh^tector,  585 

his  rule,  586—591 

foreign  policy,  592,  593,  596 

settlement  of  Ireland,  589 

refuses  title  of  kmg,  594,  595 

inaugurated  as  Protector,  595 

death,  598 

kis  corpse  outraged,  6ao 
Cromwell,  Richard,  598 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  33a 

fidelity  to  Wols^,  333 

counsel  on  the  divorce,  ih.,  334 

policy,  33S 

Vicar-General,  138 

dealings  with  the  Church,  338 — 341,  354, 

i,-35^i 

his  role,  341—343 

dealing  with  the  nobles,  346^  347 

administrative  activity,  347 

fall,  348 

success  of  his  policy,  349,  350 

his  revival  of  Parliaments,  350 
Crowland  Abbey,  33 
Cuba,  English  conquest  of,  764 
CuUoden  Moor,  battle  ofi  744 
Cumberland  granted  to  Constantine  of  Scot- 
land, 55 
Cumberland,  Ernest,  Duke  of,  King  of  Han- 
over, 841 
Cumberland,  William,  Duke  of,  74a,  744,  748 
Cumbria,  kingdom  of,  xo,  x8^  18^ 

southern,  conquered  by  Ecgtrith,  34 
Cuthbeit,  S.,  a6,  37,  34,  35 
Cuthwulf,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  la 
Cynric,  xz,  xa 


Dacrb,  Lord,  345,  346 
Dacres,  Leonard,  390 
Dsgsastan.  battle  of,  19 
Danoy,  Thomas  Osborne,  Earl  of,  Lord  Trea- 
surer. 646 

his  policy,  ib.^  647,  648 

faU,  65a 

correspondence  with  William,  678,  679 

prepares  for  a  rising,  680,  681 

I>ora  President,  691 
Danegeld,  07 
Danelaw,  tne,  i& 

conouest  of,  54 

revolts,  55,  57 

submits  to  Swem,  63 
Danes  atuck  Britain,  45,  46 

conquer  East  Anglia  and  attack  Wessex, 

47 
struggle  with  if^lfred,  48,  53 

treaties  with  him,  48,  50 

routed  by  Eadward  and  iCthelred,  53 

defeated  at  Brunanburh,  55 

massacre  of,  6a 

conquer  England^  64^—64 

their  settlements  m  Ireland,  444 
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Daniel,  poet  and  historian,  399 

Darcv.  Lord,  346 

Daraley,  Henry  Sttiart,  Lord,  361,  385,  386, 

David,  King  of  Soots,  187 

David  Bruce ;  see  Bruce 

David,  Prince  of  Wales  168 

Davies,  Sir  John,  536 

Deane,  General,  589 

**  Defenders."  Irish,  814 

Deira,  kinsdom  of,  13*  17 

Deorham,  oattle  of,  la 

Derby,  Ferrers,  Ea^  of,  109 

Derby,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of,  a6i,  a63, 

363 :  tee  Henry  the  Fourth. 
Derby,  Edward  Stanley,  Earl  of,  843,  843 
Derinod,  King  of  Leinster,  445.  446 
Desmond,  Earl  of,  456 
Desfjensers,  the,  300,  3 10 
Dettingen,  battle  ol,  741 
Devonshire,  Earl  of  htee  Cavendish),  679,  680, 

68z 
Digby,  Lord.  537 
Digges,  Sir  Dudley,  498,  499 
Directory,  the  French,  809 
Dissidence,  its  growth,  561,  562 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  843,  844 

DomesMday  Book,  85 
Dominic,  S.,  148 
Dominicans,  see  Friani 

Donne,  526 

Dorchester,  first  West-Saxon  see,  24 

Dorset,  Sackvilk,  Earl  of,  427 

Douglas,  James,  213 

Dover  besieged  by  Lewis  of  France,  131 
treaty  0?,  638,  639 

Dowdall,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  453 

Drake.  Francis,  415 — 419,  421,  443 

Drama,  see  Literature 

T)reux,  battle  of,  383 

Drogheda,  storm  of,  575 

Dryden.  610,  637,  642 

Dublm  oesieged  by  Ormond.  575 

Dudley,  minister  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  308 

Dudley,  Guildford,  361,  363 

Dumbarton  taken  by  Eadberht,  41 

Dunbar,  battle  of,  576,  577 

Duncan,  Admiral,  810 

Dundas,  Henry,  821 

Dundee,   John  Graham  oF  Claverhouse,  Vis- 
count, 685 

Dunedin,  185 

Dunes,  battle  of  the,  506 

Dunkirk  ceded  to  England,  596 
sold  to  France,  635 

Duns  Scot  us,  151 

Dunstan,  S..  55,  56^ 

his  administration,  56^58 
death,  61 

Dupleix,  his  designs  in  India,  745,  746 

Duquesne,  Fort,  747,  756 

Durham,  historians  of,  117 

Dyvnaint,  42 


Eadbermt,  Kins  of  Northtimbria,  41 
Eadgar.  King  of  England,  57,  58,  61 


186 


his  Law,  <8,  6^ 
E^gar,  the  iEthehng,  80,  83, 
Eadgar,  King  of  Scots,  90 


90 


Eadmer,  118 

Eadmuiid,  S.^  of  East  Aogfia,  46 

Eadmund,  King  of  Write v,  S5t  S^ 

grants  Strathdyde  to  Malooln, 
Eadmund  Ironside,  65 
Eadred,  King  of  Wessex,  56,  57 
Eadric  of  Merda,  6s 

Eadward  the  Elder,  King  of  Wcsscx,  S3f  54 
Eadward  the  Confesiior^  68 — 70 

his  pcomise  to  Wiltiam,  78 
Eadward  the  Maitvr,  61 
Eadwig,  King  of  Wessex  $7 
Eadwig,  brother  of  Eadmund  Ironside,  65 
Eadwine,  IGng  of  Northumbrta,  ao    aa 
Eadwine,  Earl  of  Mercia.  73.  8^—83 
Ealdhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  37 
Ealdormen,  15 

Ealdred,  Archbishop  of  York,  81 
Ealhstan,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  46 
Earldoms  creai«l  by  Cnut,  65 
Ebbsfleet,  7,  8.  18 
Eq^berht  of  wessex,  42    44 

death,  46 
Ecgberht,  Archbishop  of  York.  41 
Ecgfrjth,  King  of  Northumbria,  33—35,  18^ 
Ecgwine,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  33 
Ed^ehill.  battle  of.  ^48 
Edinburgh,  its  origm,  21, 185 

capital  of  Scot  Kings,  187 

French  troops  at,  260 
Edinburgh  Review,  829 
Edington,  baule  of,  48 
Edith,  see  Matilda 

Edmund,  son  of  Henry  the  Hiird,  ij^ 
Edmund  Rich,  135 

reads  Aristotle  at  Oxf  rd,  138 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  145 

exile,  146 
Education,^  national,  its  beginnings,  840 

C^ommittec  of,  iK 

School     Bi^ards,     844 ;     see     Literature, 
Schools^ 
Edward  the  First,  hU  motto,  153 

defeated  by  Llewel^-n,  154 

faithful  to  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  155 

captured  at  Lewes,  157 

escapes,  159 

takes  Gloucester,*/^. 

victory  at  Evesham,  159.  t6o 

character,  167,  181 — 184 

crusade,  168 

conquers  Wales,  168,  169 

his  policy,  169 

i*udicial  reforms,  170,  171 
egislation.  172 

social  changes  under,  173,  175,  177,  ao2 
first  conquest  of  Scotland,  1B8— 190 
second,  191 — 193 

struggle  with  l»rons,  303,  304,  ao6,  207 
expels  Jews,  205 
dealings  with  clergy,  206 
war  with  France,  ih, 
confirms  Charters,  307 
death,  212 
Edward  the  Second,  King.  307 

struggle  with  Lords  Ordatners.  206,  309 
defeated  at  Bannockbom,  213,  314 
truce  with  Scotland,  314 
deposed,  310 
murdered,  31  x 
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Edward  the  Third  prochuxned  King,  aio 
•rrests  Mortimer,  2x5 
struggle  with  Scotland,  ax6 
qvaml  with  France,  333,  324 
alliance  with  Flanders,  334 
war  with  France,  335 — 331 
loses  Aqoitaine,  333,  334 
death,  351 
Edward  the  Fourth,  set  March 
King,  385 

▼ictorat  Towtoo,  H, 
marriage,  386,  387 
struggk  with  Warwick,  flight  and  return, 

387 
final  success,  388 
character,  393 
policy,  303 

patron  of  Caxton,  393,  394,  398 
death,  390 
Edward  the  Fifth,  399 
More's  Life  of,  3x5 
Edward  the  Sixth.  King.  357 
proposal  for  his  marriage,  380 
m  Grammar  Schools,  360 
his  **plan"  for  the  succession,  361 
death,  sA. 
Edward  the  Blade  Prince  at  Cr&:y,  336,  327 
plunders  Gasoony,  3v> 
victory  at  Pbiders,  t6. 
sacks  Limoges,  333 
death,  335 
Egypt  conquered  by  Buonaparte,  810 

French  withdraw  from,  819 
"EikonBasilike,"  (73 
Eldon,  Lord  Chancellor,  838 
Eleanor  of  Poitou,  wife  of  Henry  the  Second, 

X04,  106,  XX5,  xx6 
Eleanor  of  Provence,  wife  of  Heiuy  the  Third, 

X44,  X56,  S58,  XS9 
Eleanor,  sister  of  Henry  the  Third,  marries 

Simon  de  Mootfort,  153 
Eliot,  Sir  John,  485,  497,  498 
attacks  Buckingham,  499 
arrested,  to. 

moves  Remonstrance,  503 
speeches  in  Parliament,  504,  505 
death,  515 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Henry    the    Eighth, 

357 

her  Greek  scholarship,  312 

accession,  369 

character,  370—376 

Church  poncy,  37(6 — 379,  468 

dealings  with  Scotland,  381 

with  Huguenots,  38^ 

with  Roman  Catliolics,  384,  385.  408—4x0, 
4x6 

troubles  with  Mary  Stuart  and  the  Parlia- 
ment. 386,  387 

with  Mary  aiid  Alva,  389 

Catholic  revolt  and    Bull  of  Deposition 
against  her,  opo,  ^91 

rela^ns  with  Parluunent,  402 — 405,  481 

plans  for  her  nuurriage,  414 

policy  in  Ireland,  45s— 457 

death,  459 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
300 

marries  Henry  the  Seventh.  301 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  James  the  First,  488 


Efisabeth,  Emmess  of  Russia,  747,  764 
Elbmdun,  battle  of,  44 
Elliott.  General,  782,  786 
Ely,  foundation  of,  33 

burnt  by  Danes,  ^ 

surrendered  to  William.  8^ 
Emma,  wife  of  iEthelred  the  Second,  62 
Empson,  minister  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  308 
Enclosures,  riots  against,  292 
England,  the  making  of,  7 — ^44 

intercourse  with  the  Franks,  43 

Danish  conquest  of,  6»  -64 

condition  under  Cnut.  64—^ 

relations  with  Normandv,  77,  78 

conquered  by  William,  fc-^83 

immigration  from  the  Continent  into,  92 

condition  under  Stephen,  X03 

under  Interdict,  124^ 

agrarian  discontent  in,  248,  326,  337 

C^mmines*  account  of,  388,  389 

New  Learning  in,  304 — 314 

effects  of  Wolsejr's  administration  in,  322 — 

324 
change  in  attitude  towards  Rome.  336 

industrial    progress    under    Edwaud    the 

First,  202 
social  condition  in  the  sixth  century,  14 — 

16 
in  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  59, 60 
under  the  Edwards  i73»  ''75»  ao».  2x7— 

3x9,  232,  223,  238 
in  fourteenth  century,  245 — 350,  357 — 359 
in  fifteenth  century,  373^-374 
during  Wars  of  the  Roses,  389 
after,  390 — 393 
under  EtixaMth,  393 — 397 
in  Puritan  time,  462 — 464,  466 
modern,^  its  beginning,  605 
joins  Triple  Alliance,  637 
position  m  Grand  Alliance,  684 
new  position  under  House  of  Hanovor,  731 
growth  of  trade  and  wealth,  730 
society  in,  under  the  Georges,  jyS 
philanthropic  revival  in,  740 
alliance  with  Prussia,  748 
its  place  in  the  world,  758,  787 
relations  with  America,  760,  777 — 781,  785, 
^  786.  827,  838,  832-^3^ 
industrial  progress  m  eighteenni  century, 

79X.  792 
condition  compared  with  the    Continent, 

attitude  towards  French  revolution.  803 

efforts  of  revolutionists  in,  804 

panic  in,  806,  807 

colonial  gains,  809 

successes  at  sea,  80^  8x0 
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his  vengeance,  665.  666 

increases  the  army,  666 

alliance  with  France,  ib. 

disi)enses  with  Test  Act,  667 

dealings  with  Scotland.  668 

struggle  with  English  Churchmen,  669 

tries  to  win  Nonconformists,  670 

attacks  Universities,  671 

struggle  with    clergy   and   Bisht^ps,  671. 
672 

birth  of  his  son.  679 

deserted,  679 — 681 

flight,  682 

goes  to  St.  Germain.  684 

dealings  with  Ireland,  668,  686—688,  693 

death,  704 
Jarrow,  39 

Java  won  by  England.  809 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  274—279 
Jeffreys,  Chief-Juiticc.  665,  666 

ChamceUor,  672 
Jemappes,  battle  of,  S05 
Jena,  battle  of,  822 
Jenkins'  ear,  733 
Jeriey,  New,  759 
Jervis,  Admiral,  810 
Jesuits  in  Ensland,  409,  410 
Jews  settle  in  En^^land.  86,  87 

expelled,  205 

return,  591 
loan  of  Arc,  srr  Jeanne 
Johanna,  daughter  of  King  John,  165 
John,  son  of  Henry  the  Second,  iia.  nj 

King, 115 

loses  Normandy,  &c..  115,  xi6 

his  character,  122 

quarrel  with  the  Church.  123,  134 

with  the  barons,  124,  125 
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John — continued, 

Welsh  wars,  134.  xas,  165 

homage  to  the  Pope,  135 

war  with  France,  135,  136 

vrith  the  barons,  137 

signs  Charter.  138 

subdues  Rochester  and  the  North,  130 

dealings  with  Ireland,  446,  447 

death,  131 
[ohn.  King  of  Bohemia,  337 
Fohn,  King  of  France,  330 
[ohn  the  Old-Saxoo,  51 
John  the  Litster,  354 
jonson,  Ben,  437 
Joseph  the  Second,  Emperor,  799 
Junius,  768,  774 
Junto,  the,  698,  699,  70a 
Jurors  in  the  shire-court,  176 
Jury,  the  grand.  1 1 1 

petty,  ib. 

trial  by,  no 
Justiciar,  the,  96 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  173 
Jutes,  their  country,  i 

land  at  Ebbsfleet,  7,  8 

found  kingdom  of  Kent,  15 
Juxon,  Bishop  of  London  and  Treasurer,  513 


Kenneth    MacAlpin,    King  of    Picts  and 

Scots,  185 
Kent,  English  conquest  of,  8 — 10 

kingdom  of,  15 

greatness  under  ifCthelberht.  17 

conversion,  18 

fall,  19 

subject  to  Mercia,  36,  41 

John  Ball  in,  350 

revolts  in,  353,  381 

Complaint  of  Commons  of.  383 
Kent,  Edward,  Duke  of,  840 
Kent,  Earl  of,  beheaded,  3x5 
Ketel  of  S.  E^mundsbury,  94 
Kiklare,  Elarl  of,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  448, 

449 
Kilkenny,  Statute  of,  447 

Killiecrankie,  battle  of,  685 

Kilmarnock.  Earl  of,  744 

Kilsyth,  battle  of,'  558 

King,  growth  of  his  dignity,  59 

the  King  in  council,  171 

Divine  right  of,  478 

his  feudal  rights  abolished,  619 
King's  Bench,  Court  of,  iz3 
King's  Court,  the,  97,  in,  171 
Kingdoms,  the  Three,  i^ 
Kingship,  English,  its  ongin,  15 

theory  of^  in  thirteenth  century,  183,  184 

Sir  John  Fortescue's  definition  of,  389 ;  see 
Monarchy 
Kit's  Coty  House,  9 
Knights  of  the  shire,  158,  176,  177 
KnoTles'  ••  History  of  the  Turks,'* 
Knox's  Liturgy,  525 
Kolin,  battle  of,  748 
Kunersdorf,  battle  of,  754 


399 


Labourers,  their  rise,  946,  347 

condition  after  Black  Death,  248,  249 


Labourers — tontinned, 

as  painted  by  Longland,  357,  358 

their  enfranchisement  refused,  255 

Statute  of,  349 

its  failure,  357 

demand  for  its  repeal,  afta 

influence    of    labour     question    on    the 
monarchy,  393 
La  Hogue.  battle  of,  696 
Lambert,  General,  569,  595,  599,  618 
Lambeth,  treaty  of,  131 
Lancaster,  John,  Duke  of,  see  Gaunt 
I^Ancaster,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  3o8,  aoo 
Lancaster,  House  of^  its  claims  to  the  Crown, 

264,  aiB3 

its  tall,  388 
Land-tenure,  changes  in,  84,  8^,  173,  326,  337 
Lanfiranc  at  Bee,  73,  77 

Archlttshop  of  Canterbury,  85 

secures  the  Crown  for  Rufus,  89 

death,  ib, 
Langport,  battle  of,  558 
Langside,  battle  of,  389 
Langton,  Simon,  130 
Langton,  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

123 

heacb  opposition  to  John,  136 

produces  Charter  of  Henry  the  First,  137 

suspended,  130 

his  care  for  the  Charter,  143 

death.  143 
Langton,  Bisnop^  of  Winchester.  307 
Language,  English,  under  the  Normans,  130, 

131 

Henry  the  Third's  proclamation  in,  155 

growing  use  of,  317,  318 

changes  in  Caxton  s  time,  397 

used  in  law  courts,  731 
Lansdowne  Hill,  battle  of,  549 
Latimer.  Hugh.  352,  353 

Bishop  of  Worcester,  354 

imprisoned,  356,  363 

burned^  367 
Latitudinanans,  476,  609*  6x1—6x3 
Laud,  Bishop,  ^gjiS,  504    * 

character  and  policy,  509,  510 

Archbishop  of  Canterbu^,  510 

plans  of  Church  restoration,  511 — 514 

first  minister,  saa 

dealings  with  Scotch  Church,  524,  535 

sent  to  the  Tower,  538 
Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  632 
Lauffeld,  battle  of,  744 
Lauzun,  Count  of,  693 
Law,  national,   its  development  under  iEUred, 

50 
Roman,  in  England,.  133,  133 

of  F^gar,  58,  65 

of  Eadward,  68 

of  Howel  Dda.  164 
Law  Courts.  Common,  X70,  i7X 

English  language  adopted  in,  73X 
Layamon,  xax 
League,  the  Holy,  31X,  312 
Learning,  the  New,  303,  304 

its  educational  reforms,  308,  309 

plans  of  Church  reform,  310 

theology,  313,  J14 

antagonism  to  Luther,  32X,  333 
Leases,  their  introduction,  346 
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Leicester,  town  of.  194,  195 

Leicester.  Earl  or,  revolts  against  Henry  the 

Second,  109 
Leicester,  Earl  ot  Elizabeth's  fiivourite,  4x6,418 
Leicester,  Earl  of,  se€  Montfort 
Leipdg,  battle  of;  633 
Leith,  siege  of,  381 
Leland.  390 
LenthaJl,  Speaker,  545 
Leo  the  Tenth,  Pcme,  ^13,  330,  321 
Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  68 
Leslie,  David,  S32»  SjB,  S7*— 57* 
I^euthen,  battle  o^  754 
Levant  Company,  ^4 
Leren,  Aleacander  Leslie,  Earl  of,  559,  563 
Lewes^  battle  of,  157 

Mise  of,  158 
Lewis  the  Seventh,  King  of  France,  xo6,  109 
Lewis  (the  Eijg:hth)of  Fnuice,in  England ,  130, 1 3 1 
Lewis  the  Ninth,  King  of  France,  156 
Lewis  the  Eleventh,  iGng  of  France,  3x1 
Lewis  the  Twelfth,  King  of  France,  3xx,  3» 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  634 

relations  with  England  and  Holland,  635 

claims  Low  Countries,  636 

makes  peace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  637 

treaties  with  Charles  the  Second,  638,  639, 
647,  6m 

revokes  Edict  of  Nantes,  666,  667 

his  power,  673 

character  and  policy,  674,  675 

attacks  Flanders,  675 

Holland,  ii. 

luly,  676 

Germany,  677,  680,  684 

Netherlands,  6j)6 

designs  on  Spain,  701,  703 

acknowledges  the  Pretender,  705 

campaign  of  1703.  7x0 

offers  terms,  717 

death,  725,  726 
Lewis  the  FiReenth,  726,  742 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  798,  800,  803,  805,  806 
Lewis  the  Eighteenth,  834,  836 
Lexington,  battle  of,  77^ 
Lichfield,  seat  of  Mercian  bishopric,  25,  26 

archbishopric  of,  42 

suppressed,  43 
Liegnitz,  battle  ofT  763 
Ligny,  battle  of,  83s 
Lilbnme,  John,  574.  575 
Lille  taken  by  Marlborough,  717 
••LiUibulfero,"68o 
Lilly,  head  of  St.  Paul's  School,  309 
Limerick,  siese  of,  693,  694 
Limitation  Bui,  659 
Limoges,  sack  of,  233 
Linacre,  304 
Lincoln,  battle  of,  xoz 

Fair  of,  131 
Lincoln,  John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of,  301 
Lindisfame,  See  of,  24 

Irish  monks  of,  withdraw  to  lona.  30 

Cuthbert  at,  34,  35 
Lindiswara,  13 

submit  to  Penda,  23 

to  Oswald,  94 

ceded  to  Ecgfrith,  34 

seized  by  iflthelred,  35 
Lisle,  AUce,  666 
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litany,  die  Engfishf  356 
Literature,  in  Noffthumbria*  38 — 41 
under  ^fred,  si»  5* 
under  Dunstan,  ^ 
undor  Normans  and  Aagevins.  ii] 
in  fboiteeath  century,  «i8— aaa 
fitoratnre  of  Peafluit  Revoh,  *sx,  asi;  »ss 

— «S7. 

decline  in  fifUenth  century,  974,  994 

Caxton's  translations,  996,  397 

New  I  .earning,  303—309 

under  Elisabeth,  398 — 40X,  421 —4 

Elizabethan  drama,  496 — 437 

drama  of  the  Restoration,  607 

beginnings  of  {oumalism,  775 

literature  of  Wales,  x6i — 163 
Lithsmcn  of  London,  X98 
Liturgy,  the  Scottish,  525,  599 
Liverpool,  its  rise,  730 
Liverpool,  Earl  of,  899,  830,  838 
Livexy  Companies  of  Lonidon,  901 
Llewdyn  ap  Gruffydd,  154. 167,  16B 
Llewelyn  ap  Jorwexth,  149,  165— 167 
Loan,  forced,  500 
Locke,  John,  61^,  616 
LoUardry,  its  origin,  942 

suppressed  at  Oxford,  943 

clu^acter  after  WydiTs  death,  959 

progress,  960 

suppressed,  965,  967 

under  Henry  the  Sixth,  973 
I^ndon,  its  position,  X9 

submits  to  Wulfhere,  32 

to  Inc,  37 

to  Offa,  4X 

plundered  by  northmen.  45 

subject  to  iCIfred,  50 

submits  to  William,  8x 

Normans  in,  ^92 

Henry  the  First's  diarter  to,  93 

religious  revival  in,  95 

S.  Paul's  cathedral,  ti. 

election  of  Stephen,  xox 

defies  Innocent  the  lliird.  130 

Friars  in,  140 

supports  Elarl  Simon,  X56,  157 

its  cnihtengild,  95,  197 

lithsmen,  198 

rising  of  craftsmen  in,  200,  201 

attacked  by  Peasants,  252 

supports  Lollardry,  259 

Lollard  rising  in,  267 

supports  Richard  of^Yoric.  283 

declares  for  Edward  the  Fouith,  285 

its  trade,  58,  395 

Merchant  Adventurers  of,  396 

its  extension  forbidden,  516 

supports  Shafkesbury,  654,  660 

Plague  of,  629 

Fire  of,  iS, 

sympathy  with  America.  778 
Londooderry,  Marquis  of  (jsrrCastlercaghXSsS 
Londonderry.  sic«e  of,  687,  688 
Longchamp,  Wilham  of,  xis.  113 
Longland.  William,  255 — 257 
Lords,  House  of,  Harley's  dealing*  with,  719 

scheme  for  limiting  its  numbers,  797 

Pitt's  dealings  with,  816 

rejects  Oithc4ic  eraancipatioa.  899 

dealings  widi  Reform  BiM,  839 
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Lothian  granted  to  the  Soots,  i86 

Loughborough,  Lord  Chancellor,  8x7 

Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  839 

Looisburg,  capture  of,  756 

Lovat,  Lord,  7^4 

Lowestoft,  battle  of,  G28 

Lowlands,  the,  z8^ 

Lucknow,  relief  ot,  843 

Luddite  riots,  8ao 

Ludlow,  General,  589 

Luneville,  Peace  of,  8it 

Luther,  320,  321    , 

Mnre's  and  Fisher's  replies  to»  33s 
Lnttrell,  Colonel,  774 
Lutzen,  battle  of.  832 
Lydgate,  204 

Caxton  s  edition  of,  296 


Lyly,  John,  390 
Lyttelton,  Lord  Kecprr, 
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•'  Mabinogion,"  162 

Maclcay,  General,  685 

Madras,  its  origin,  745 

Maeellan.  Straits  of,  Eoglish  explorers  in,  758 

Mahrattas,  746,  784 

Maine,  county  of,  77,  115,  280 

Maior-Generals,  Cromwell's,  588 

Malaccas  won  by  England,  809 

Malcolm  the  First,  King  of  Scots,  55,  186 

Malcolm  the  Third,  King  of  Scots,  83,  90,  187 

Maldon,  battle  of,  61 

Malmesbtiry,  William  of,  xx8 

Malplaquet,  battle  of,  717 

Malta,  dispute  for  possession  of,  818 

retained  by  England.  837 
Man,  Isle  of,  conquered  by  Eadwine,  21 
Manchester,  massacre,  837 
Manchester.  Earl  of.  550,  552,  553,  556 
Manor,  the  English.^  245,  246 
Manufactures,  English,  224,  394,  791,  793,  828 
Map,  Walter  de,  120 


Mar,  Earl  of,  720^  72 
rch,  Eidy 
Fourth. 


March,  EUlward, 


».  725 
,  Earl  of. 


284  ;  set  Edward  the 


Mare,  Peter  de  la,  335 

Marengo,  battle  of,  8tx 

Margaret,  sister  of  Eadrar  the  yEtheling,  83,187 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  361, 

380,  385 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 

280,  283,  28^.  387,  288 
Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway,  188 
Margaret  of  York,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  287, 

Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  729,  734,  741,  747 
Marignano,  battle  of,  322 
MarlDoroup;h,  Earl  of,  see  Churchill 


707 


campaign  in  Ireland,  693.  694 
intrigues  against  William,  695, 
power  over  Anne,  707 
character  and  statesmanship,  708,  709 
campaign  in  Netherlands,  710 
victory  at  Blenheim,  71  z,  713 
Duke,  712 

relations  with  the  Tories,  712,  713 
with  the  Whigs,  713,  715.  7x6 
victory  at  Ramillies,  713,  714 
successes  in  Flanders,  7x7 
fidl,  718,  7x9 


Marlborough,  Sarah  Jexmings,  Duchess  o^  707, 

716 
Marlowe,  Christopher,  430 
Marriages,  civil,  legalised,  840 
Marsh  or  de  Marisco,  Adam,  151,  153, 154 
Marshal,  Richard,  Earl,  145 
Marshal,   William,  Earl   of  Pembroke,    133, 

X3X,  X4X 
Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  552,  553 
Marten,  Henry,  539,  574 
Martinico,  Enghsh  conquest  of,  764 
**  Martin  Marpielate,"  473 
Mary,  daughter  of  Hennr  the  Eighth,  betrothed 
to  diaries  the  Fifth,  334 

Queen,^  361 

her  [wlicy,  363 

marriage,  tip.,  163 

revolt  against  her,  363 

her  persecutions,  3<^,  366,  368 

war  with  France,  369 

death,  i6. 

Ireland  under  her,  453,  454 
Mary,    daughter  of  James,  Duke    of  York, 
646 

marriage,  647,  649 

Queen,  683 

death,  699 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen,  nf  Scots,  36r,  363 

claims  to   English  throne,  363,  369,  370, 
379.  380,  383 

proposed  as  wife  for  Edward  the  Sixth, 

380 
marries  the  Dauphin,  t6, 
returns  to  Scotland,  383 
diaracter  and  policy,  382,  383 
marries  Damley,  385 
her  plans,  386,  387 
vengeance  on  Damley,  387 
marries  Bothwell,  388  ^ 
imprisonment  and  abdication,  ii. 


escapes  to  Eiigland,  389 
plots  against  Elisabeth,  391 


death,  417 

Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  361 
Mary  of  Modena,  wife  of  James  the  Second, 

645 
Maryland  colonised,  507 

Maserfeld,  battle  o^  34 

Masham,  Mrs.,  7x6 

Massachusetts,  its  settlement  and  charter,  508, 

509 

Puritan  emigration  to,  513,  5x4 

charter  altered,  777 
Massena,  General,  8xx,  826,  827 
Massey,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  671 
Matilda  (EdithX  wife  of  Henry  the  First.  91 
Matilda^  the  Empress,  daughter  of  Henry  the 

First,  mr,  98,  loi,  103 
Matilda   of   Fkuiders,    wife  of  William   the 

Con(^ueror,  77 
Maunay,  Sir  Walter,  348 
Maurice,  Prince,  550 
Mayflower^  the,  507 
Mayne,  Cuthbert,  408 
Meauz,  siege  of,  by  Henry  the  Fifth,  370 
Medeshamstead,  33 
Medicts,  Catharine  of,  38^,  388,  4x3 
Medina  Sidonia,  Duke  of,  419,  430 
Melbourne,  Viscount,  830— -841 
Mellitus,  Bishop  of  London,  33 
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MdviUe,  Andrew,  533,  534 
Meon-wara,  3a 
Merchad^  1x4 
Merchant  •gilds,  197 
Merda,  iu  origin,  13 
under  Penda,  aa 
its  converMOO,  35 

three  prpvinces,  ib. 

under  Wulfhere,  3a,  33 

struggle  with  Wessex,  38,  4X— 44 

pays  tribute  to  Dane%  47 

extent  after  Peace  of  Wedmore,  49 

annexed  to  Wessex,  54 

earldom  of,  65 
Merlin,  prophecies  of,  166,  x68 
Methodists,  737 — 739 
Middlesex,  electors  of,  their  struggle  with  the 

Commons,  773,  774 
Middlesex,  Cranficld,  Earl  of,  495 
Millenary  Petition,  477 
Milton.  John,  464—466 

early  poems,  526,  537 

••  Lycidas,"  531 

ecclesiastical  views,  543,  544 

later  years,  60 1 

••  Paradise  Lost,"  602 — 604 
Minden,  battle  of.  755 
Ministry,  Sunderland's  organization  of,   6^7, 

698 
Minorca  ceded  to  Eng^land,  764 

restored^  to  Spain,  786 
Mirebeau,  siege  of,  115 
Mise  of  Amiens,  156 

of  Lewes,  158 
Model,  New.  of  the  army,  556,  557 

its  struggle  with  Parliament,  564 — 571,  59; 

disbanded,  604 
Monarchy,  the  new,  its  character  and  causes, 
290-^-292 

its  military  power,  30X 

growth  under  Wolsey,  322,  323 

height  of  its  power,  349,  350 

under  Elixabeth,  401 

abolished,  573 

effect  of  the  Revolution  on,  688 

decline  of  its  influence,  721,  722 
Monasteries,  dissolution  of,  339,  310,  356,  357 
MonasiicLsm,  its  reform  under  Eadgar,  58 
Monk.  General,  589,  599,  600,  617 
Monmouth,  Duke  of.  630 

scheme  for  his  succession,  655,  657 

flight,  661 

rebellion  and  death,  664,  665 
Monmouth,  Geofl'ry  of,  119 
Monopolies,  405.  517 
Mons,  siege  of,  695 
Montacute,  I>ord,  347 
Montagu,  L'>rd,  brother  of  Warwick,  286,  287, 

288 
Montagu,  Ralph,  652 
Montague,  Dr.,  496,  497 
Montague,  his  finance,  6/9,  700 

impeached,  704 
Montcalm,  Marquis  of,  747,  748,  75^.  757 
Montfort.  Eleanor  de,  x68 
Monif  ^rt.  Simon  de,  Earl  of  I^cester,  15a 

Governor  of  Gascony,  153 

character,  153,  154 

heads  the  barons,  X55 


Montfort,  Simon  de— ^M/AuMdl 

negotiates  with  Fkance,  155 

■trvggle  with  Henry  the  Third,  156^  157 

his  nue.  tvt,  158 

summons  Comrooos  to  FarBaawirt,  158 

last  ttraggle  and  death,  159,  x6o 
Montfort,  Simon  de,  the  youqgcr,  159 
Montreat  capture  of.  757 
Montrose,  Earl  and  Man]uis  ol^  53a 

joins  the  King's  party,  541 

victory  at  Tippexmun',  553 

Invcrlochy,  557 

Kilsyth,  5<8 

defeat  at  Philiphaugfa,  &. 

death,  576 
Moodkee,  battle  of,  84  x 
Moore,  Sir  John,  825 
More,  Hannah,  740 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  3x5,  316 

his*' Utopia,'  3x6-320 

reply  to  Luther,  32X,  332 

Speaker.  325 

Chancellor,  333 

resigns,  336 

summoned  to  Lambeth,  343 

imprisoned,  344 

death.^  345 
Moreau,  General,  809.  811 
Morkere,  Earl  of  Northumbria,  70,  80,  83 
Morrison,  Robert,  botanivt,  61 1 
Mortemer.  battle  of,  76 
Mortimer,  Edmund.  264 
Mortimer,  House  of,  its  claims  to  the  Crown. 

264,  283 
Mortimer.  Roger,  3x5 
Mortimer's  Cross,  battle  of)  284 
Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  299,  300 

his** fork,'' 302 
Morton,  Earl  of.  Regent  of  Scotland,  532 
Moscow,  Napolovn's  retreat  from,  831 
Mountjoy,  Lord,  457 
Mowbray,  Roger.  109 
Murray,  James  Stuart,  Eari  of.  385 

R^ent  of  Scotland,  388,  3^9 

murdered,  391,  522 


Namur  taken  by  Lewb  the  Fourteenth,  6'/S 

by  the  Allies,  700 
Nantes,  Edict  of,  666 

revoked,  667 
Napoleon  the   First,   Emperor  of  the    French 
(jrr  Buonaparte),  821 

his  victories  over  Austria  and  Germany, 
821,  822 

C'^'Utinental  system,  822,  873 

alliance  with  Russia,  823 

mastery  of  Europe,  824 

dealings  with  Spain,  yip. 

with  America.  828 

with  Northern  Europe,  830,  831 

Russian  campaign,  831 

fall,  832 

return,  834 

last  struggle,  8^5,  836 
Napoleon  the  Iliiro,  Emperor,  84a 
Naseby,  battle  of,  557.  558 
Nash,  pamphleteer,  401 
Navarino,  D74tle  of.  83-) 
Nectansmerc,  battle  of,  35,  185 
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Neerwinden.  battle  of,  696 

Nelson,  Admiral,  810,  821 

Netherlands  revolt  aicainst  Philip  the  Second, 

388,  4>2— 4>3 

English  volunteers  in,  4x4 

claimed  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  636 

invaded,  675,  696 

Marlborough's  campaigns  in,  7x0,  717 

invaded  again,  749,  808 
Neville,  Anne,  387 
Neville,   George,    Archbishop   of  York    and 

ChaocelTor,  286,  287,  a88 
Neville's  Cross,  battle  of,  228 
Newburgh,  William  of,  118 
Newbury,  battles  of,  550,  553 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  founded.  89 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  742.  748,  763 
Newcastle,  Eat\  of,  Cavalier  general,  546,  548. 

552,  553 
Newton,  Isaac,  61 1 
Newtown  Butler,  battle  of,  688 
Nimra,  Fort,  747,  756 
Nicholas,  Secretary  of  Stale,  617,636 
Nile,  battle  of,  810 
Nimeguen,  Peace  of,  6^«> 
Nonconformists,  expulsion    of  minister:!,  ^22, 
633 

persecutit'H  of,  624,  660 
Non-iurors,  691 
Nootka  Sound,  800 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  his  quarrel  with  Henry  of 

Lancaster,  263 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  uncle  of  Anne  Bolcyn,  338 

his  policy,  333.  356 

dealings  with  insurgents,  346 

imprisoned,  357 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  under  Elizabeth,  390,  391 
Norfolk,   Duke  of,  under  James  the  Second, 

669,681 
Norfolk,  Ralph  of  Guader,  Earl  of,  88 
Norfolk,  Earl  of,  see  Bigod 
Norham,  Parliament  at^  188 
Normandy,  71,  7a 

its  relations  with  England,  61,  63,  77,  78 

with  the  Angevins,  X13,  114 

conquered  by  Philip,  1x5,  xi6 

reconquered  by^  Henry  the  Fifth,  269,  270 

Bedford's  rule  in,  380 

lost  again,  281 
Normandy,  Richard  the  Fearless,  Duke  of,  72 
Nfirmandy,  Robert,  Duke  of,  75 
Normandy,  Robert  Curthose,  I)uke  of,  89,  90, 

Normandy,  William  Longsword,  Duke  of,  72 
Normandy,  William  the  Conqueror,  Duke  of, 

see  William 
Normans,  their  settlement  in  Gaul,  71,  72 

conquests,  74 
North,  Ix)rd  Keeper,  665 
North,  Ix>rd,  minister  of  George  the  Third,  777, 

781,  785,  814 
Northampton,  Assiie  of,  11  x 

battle  of,  283 

Council  of,  X08 

treaty  of,  2x5 
Northampton,   John   of,    mayor   of  London, 

North  Briton^  the,  767 

Nonh-folk,  11 

Northmen,  45,  46 ;  s«e  Danes,  Ostmen 


Northumberland,  Duke  of  (Mr  Warwick),  36X( 

36a 
Northumberland,  Robert  Mowbray,  Earl  of,  89 
Northumberland,  Percy,  Earl  of,  under  Henry 

the  Fourth,  266 
Northumberland,  Earl  of,  under  Elizabeth,  39*^ 

39«    . 
Northumbna,  kingdom  of,  X3,  X7 

its  extent,  19 

greatness,  ao,  3x 

conversion,  si 

Irish  missionaries  in,  34 

Cuthbert  in,  36,  37 

eccle»astical  strife  in,  39,  30 

extent  under  Ecgfrith,  34 

its  fall,  35,  36 

literary  greatness,  38 — 41 

submits  to  Ecgberht,  44 

to  the  Danes,  46 

to  Eadwaid,  54 

to  iEthebtan,  55 

earldom  of,  57,  65 

its  northern  part  eranted  to  the  Scots,  x86 
Norwich,  rising  of  John  the  Litster  at,  354 
Nottingham,  peace  of,  46 
Nova  Scotia  conquered,  747 

ceded  by  France,  764 
Noy  invents  ship-money,  538 


Gates,  Titus,  650,  65X,  691 

O'Brien,  Smith,  841 

Occleve,  394 

Ockham,  151,  3^ 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  839,  840,  841 

Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  55,  57 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  81,  88,  89 

Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  41 — 43 

Oglethorpe,  General,  759 

Ohio  Company,  747 

Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  350.     See  Cobham. 

O'Ncil,  Hugh,  576 

O'Neil,  Owen  Roe,  572 

O'Neill.  Hugh,  457 

O'Neill,  Shane,  4S5 

Orange,  William  the  First,  Prince  of,  413,  4x3, 

Orange,  William  the  Second,  Prince  of,  573 
Orange,   William   the   Third,   Prince   of,  see 

William 
Orangemen,  8x4 
Ordainers,  the  Lords,  308 
Ordeal,  XXI 

Orders  in  Cbuncil,  Caiming's,  834,  837,  830 
Ordinance,  Self-denying.  556 

for  Suppression  of  Blasphemies,  569 
Orleans,  siege  of,  375—378 
Orleans,  Henrietta,  Ducness  of,  639 
Orleans.  Duke  of.  Regent  of  France,  736 
Ormond,  Earl  of^  general  in  Ireland,  551 

invites  Charies  the  Second  thither,  573 

besieges  Dublin,  575 

Duke  and  Ix>rd  Steward,  6x7 

Governor  in  Ireland,  633 

retires,  636 

returns  to  the  G>uncil,  644, 645 
Ormond,  second  Duke  o(^  730,  723,  735,  736 
Orthes,  battle  of,  832 
Osbem's  lives  of  English  saints,  xi8 
Osney  Abbey,  133 
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Otwald,  lung  of  Northumbria,  92 — 24 

Osw»kLBishop  of  Worcester,  58 

Oiwhi,  Kins  of  Northumbiia,  25,  30,  33 

Otibrd,  iMitue  of,  41 

Othere's  voyage,  50 

Otto  of  Saxony,  Emperor,  1x3,  125,  126 

Oudenarde,  battle  of,  7x7 

Ottdh,  annexatbn  of,  842 

Overbory,  Sir  Thomas,  ^87 

OxSord  besieged  by  Stephen,  102 

town,  X33 

Vacaritts  at,  i^. 

friars  in,  149,  150 

Provisions  of,  155,  156 

Charles  the  Iiirst  at,  548,  549 

siege  of,  552 

Parliament  at,  659 

University,  133,  114,  136 

drives  out  a  Papal  Legate,  146 

Lollards  at,  242,  243 

decline  in  fifteenth  century,  294 

Duke  Humphry  gives  his  library  to,  298 

the  New  Learning  at,  304, 306,  309.  310 

Cardinal  College  at,  3x0,  323 

Protestants  at,  352 

religious  changes  in,  407 

decrees  passive  obedience,  478 

struggle  with  James  the  Second,  671 

Jacques  in,  725 
Oxford,  Earl  of,  under  Henry  the  Seventh, 

Oxfordf,  Earl  of,  son-in-law  of  Cecil,  409 
Oxford,  Harley,  Elarl  of  (jr^  HarleyX  720,  722 


Packbnmam,  General,  833 

Palatinate  ravaged  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 

684 
Pale,  the  English,  in  Ireland,  446,  447 
Palmerston,  Viscount,  840,  842,  843 
Pampeluna,  siege  of,  832 
Panaulf,  Cardinal,  125,  141 
Papacy,  its  claims  on  the  English  Church,  143, 
2^  2^7 

its  jurisdiction  rejected,  336.  337 

Mary's  submission  to,  363 

rejected  again,  377 
Paris  English  students  at,  134 — 136 

Henry  the  Sixth  crowned  at,  279 

dcckires  for  Charles  the  Seventh,  280 

surrenders  to  the  allies,  832,  836 

Peace  of,  764,  842 
Paris,  Matthew,  146,  1^7  ^ 
Parker,  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

^    ,.    377.  39? 

Parliament,  Commons  summoned  to.  158 
growth  in  thirteenth  century,  173^181 
changes  in  its  oomposdtion,  231 
two  Houses,  232 

superseded  bv  permanent  committee,  263 
deposes  Richard  the  Second  and    elects 

Henry  the  Fourth,  264 
position  under  House  of  Lancaster,  265 
importance  during  Wars  of  the  Roses,  289, 

293 
decline  under  Edward  the  Fourth,  293 
revival  under  Richard  the  Third,  300 
Henry  the  Seventh's  dealings  with,  302 
struggle  with  Wolsey,  325 
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revival  after  his  fiill,  333 
undertakes  Churdi  rerom,  334 
revival  under  Cromwell,  350 
opposes  Mary's  Church  policy,  364 
position  under  Elisabeth,  4C3~405 
rekuions  with  the  Crown.  ^80.  iSi 
suspenskm  under  Charles  the  Fast.  514 
struggle  with  Chtfles  the  Second.  641, 

64s,  646 
Danby's  dealings  with,  648 
Roman  Cathol^  excluded  from,  651 
James  the  Second's  attempt  to  '*  regvUate," 

670 
position  after  the  Revolution.  689 
composition  after  union  with  Scotland,  7x4, 

715 

after  unioo  with  Ireland,  8x5 

relatioM  with  the  Press,  77s 

Admonition  to,  470 

Acts  of^  stt  Statutes 

refonn  of,   774,   788.    793,   794,  829,  839, 
843.  844 

Barebones'  Parliament,  583,  584 

the  Cavalier,  620—624 

Club,  274 

Convention,  617—620 

Good,  234 

Long,  its  proceedings  in  1640,  537,  538 

in  164 x,  540 

Grand  Remonstrance,  543 

schemes  of  Church  Reform,  543,  544 

five  members,  544,  545 

prepares  for  war,  546.  547 

dealings  with  religion,  561,  562,  564 

with  the  army,  564 — 5O7 

Oxford,  659,  660 

Rump,  571,  573,  574,  577—581 

Short,  533 

of  1604,  481,  482 ;  of  x6o6,  483  :  of  x6io, 
484;  of  1614,  485:  of  x62x,  490— 493' 
of  1624,  495  ;  of  1625,  496 ;  of  1628. 
SOI— 505  ;  of  1655,  593—595 ;  of  1658, 
507 :  of  1659,  599 ;  of  1679.  652,  655 ; 
of  1680,  656,  658 :  of  x686,  C67 ;  of  X690, 
692  ;  of  1696,  700:  of  1698.  702  ;  of  1701, 
704;  of  1784,  789,  790;  of  1832,  183%, 
and  1835,  839 ;  of  1859,  843 ;  of  x868 
and  1874.  844 

Irish,  under  Wentworth,  521.  322 

under  James  the  Second,  688 

under  the  Georges,  812 

its  independence  restored.  785.  795,  813 

rejects  tree  trade,  795,  814 

action  as  to  Regency,  815 

Scottish,  the  "Drunken.'  ( 
Parma,  Duke  of,  416,  418 
Parr,  Catharine,  357 
Parsons,  Jesuit,  409.  410 
Partition.  Treaties  of.  702 
Paston  Letters,  294 
Paterson,  William,  financier,  699 
•  Patriots."  712,  73J 
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Paul,  Czar 


7^.  73  i 
of  Russia,  818.  819 
Paulinus,  21,  21 
Pa  via,  battle  of,  327 
Peasant  revolt,  250 — 255 
Peel,  Sir  Robert.  838.  839,  841 
"Peep^'-Day  Boys.*'  814 
Peerage  Bill,  727,  728 
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Pelham.  Henry,  742,  748 
Pemfardcc,  setdetnent  of,  1644  165 
Pembroke,  Earls  of,  tei  Marshal.  StriguU 
Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  22,  24, 25 
Penf^wym  becomes  Shrewsbuiry,  42 
Peninsular  war,  805—827 
Penn,  Wilfiam,  660,  759 
Pennsylvania  founded,  660^  759 
Penry,  author  of  Marprelate  tracts,  473 
Perceval,  Spencer,  8^,  830 
Percy,  su  Hotspur,  NortBumberlaod 
Perrers,  Alice,  2^5 
Perth,  Convocation  oC  193 
Peterborough  founded,  33 
burnt  by  Danes,  46 

Benedict  of,  118 
Peterborough,  Earl  of,  713,  716 
Petition  of  Grievances,  484,  485 

Millenary,  477 
of  Right,  501,  502 
"Peutaoners"  and  "  Abhonrers,"  657 
Petitions  changed  into  Statutes*  233 
Petre,  Father.  669 
Petty,  Sir  William,  610 
Pevensev,  11 

William  lands  at,  79 
Phelips,  Sir  Robert,  497 
Philadelphia,  Confess  at,  778—780 
Philip  Augustus,  Ring  of  France,  1 12 

war  with  Richard  the  First,  113,  114 

oonqueis  Normandv.  &c,  115, 116 

charged  to  depose  John,  124 

victory  at  Bouvioes,  126 
Phifip  of  Valois,  Kin^  of  France,  his  war  with 

Edward  the  Third,  225—227 
Philip  (the  Second  of  Spain)  son  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  marries  Mary  Tudor,  362,  363 

supports  Elizabeth,  381 

turns  to  Mary  Stuart,  385 

position  and  character,  411,  412 

conquers  Portugal,  415 

defeat  of  his  Armada,  418 — 420 

designs  00  France.  443 
Plulip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  King  of  Spain,  703, 

726 
Philiphaugh.  battle  of,  558 
Philippines,  English  conquest  of,  764 
Pict-land,  185 
PicU  atuck  Britain,  6 

defeated,  8 

subdued  by  EcgfKth,  34,  185 

rise  asainst  him,  35.  185 
Piers  the  Ploughman,  255 — 257 
Pilgnm  Fathers,  507,  508 
Pilnimage  of  Grace, ^5.  346 
Piluiitz,  Conference  01,  804 
Pinkie  Cleugh.  battle  of,  380 
Pitt,  William.  732 

enters  office,  742 

character,  749-:753 

supports  Frederick  the  Second,  754 

policy  towards  America,  755,  756 

opposed  by  the  Whigs,  762 

fall,  76j 

recalled.  767,  769 

denounces  Stamp  Act,  770 

returns  to  office,  772  ;  u§  Chatham 
Pitt,  William,  the  younger.  787,  788 

his  plan  of  reform.  788 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  £5. 


Pitt,  William,  the  yovrngjU—^^UiMUuL 
first  minister,  789 
his  character,  790,  791 

bill  for  Parliamentary  reform,  794 

his  finance,  ib. 

treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  795 

dealmgs  with  Ireland,  ib.,  815,  817 

with  foreign  poUtics,  800,  801,  804 — B06 

supports  Label  Act,  802 

gives  Constitution  to  Canada,  ib. 

financial  difficulties,  809,  810 

dealings  with  the  peerage,  816 

resigns,  818 

returns  to  office,  820 

death,  822 
Pittsburg,  756 
Place  Bni,  689 
Plassey.  battle  of.  753,  754 
Plattsbuig,  English  attack  on,  833 
Plauen,  battle  of,  754 
Pleas,  Court  of  Common,  112 
Poitiers,  battle  of,  230 
Poland,  disputed  elation  in,  732 

partition  of,  790 
Pole,  Reginald,  346,  347.  364 
Polfock,  X}enerar.  841 
Poll-tax,  251 
"  Popish  Plot/'  650,  651 
Portland.  Duke  of,  807,  823,  826 
Port  Mahon  Uken  by  the  French,  748 
Porto  Bello  captured  by  Vcmon,  734 
Portreeves  of  London,  02,  9-) 
Portsmouth,  Louise  de  Qu^ouaille,  Dncheaiof, 

6«>,  659,  664 
Portugal  conquered  by  Spain.  415 

Wellington's  campaigns  in,  825'-827 
Poynings,  Sir  Edward,  448 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  729,  730 
Prague,  battles  of,  489.  748 
Prayer,  Book  of  Common,  358 

Scottish,  525.  52j) 
Presbyterianism  in  England,  4C8,  470,  47a,  543 

in  Ireland.  812,  813 

in  Scotland.  523,  Oi6 
Press,  regulated  by  Star-Chamber,  473 

censorship  of,  abolished,  662 

proposal  to  revive,  700 

S-owth  of  its  influence,  j^j 
renville's  struggle  with,  ib.,  768 

influence  on  PaTliament,  775 

beginnings  of  journalism,  to. 
Pre&ton,  battle  of,  S69,  570 
Preston  Pans,  battle  of,  743 
Pride's  Purge,  ^71 
Printing,  invention  of,  295 
Protectorate,  the,  585 
Protestants,  their  triumph  under  T.  Cromwell, 

354t  355 
under  Hertford,  3^8 
persecuted  under  Mary,  364 — 366,  368 
growth  under  Elizabeth,  406.  407 
fortunes  on  the  Cuniinent,  474,  475 
attitude  at  Elizabeth's  death,  476,  477 
French,  mt  Huguenots 

Prussia  rises  against  Napoleon,  831 

Pulteney,  head  of  the  ''^Patriots."  732 

Punjaub,  annexation  of,  84a 

Puritanism,  its  rise,  462 
temper,  463,  464*  479 
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Puritmnism — cmitinutd^ 
nowth,  47»--479  . , 
Laud's  straggle  with,  510 
iu  attitnde  towards  Uie  stage,  s^ 
fall,  604 
work,  wb, 
ideal,  606 

revolt  against,  607,  608 
Puritaa  clergy  expelled,  48a 
enunatioii  to  Ameriea,  513,  514 

Pym,  John,  st».  535—537 

his  Grand  Remonstraiioe,  549 
plans  for  Church  reform,  543,  544 
charged  with  treason,  54^ 
proposes  terms  with  Scotland,  550 
death,  559 
his  corpse  outraged,  6ao 


QuAKKRS,  persecution  of^  635 
.  releaseo,  640 
^uarles,  536 

^twtre  Bras,  battle  of,  835 
lebec,  capture  of/  756,  757 
liberon,  battle  of,  755 
"  Quo  Wanraalo,"  203,  904 


Radicals,  837 

Raedwald,  King  of  E^t-Anglia,  19,  30,  23 

Rahcre  founds  S.  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield, 

Railways,  840 

Ratkes,  founder  of  Sunday  Schools,  740 

RakEh,  his  "  History  of  the  Worid,''  399 

discovers  Virginia,  506 

last  expedition  and  death,  488,  489 
iRamillies,  battle  of,  7x3,  714 
Rav,  John,  aoolo^st,  611 
Reform,  Economical,  788 

Parliamentary,  set  Parliament 
Reformation,  the,  its  beginning,  330 

antagonism  to  the  Renascence,  331 
Regicides,  their  fate,  617,  6x8 
Reginald,    sub-imor   ot   Canterbury,    elected 

Archbishop,  123 
Remonstrance,  tne  Grand,  543 
Renascence,  ste  Leamim;,  New 
Rastoration,  its  social  effects,  607,  608 
Revolution,  the  English,  683,  683 

results,  688—690 

the  French,  798,  800,  803—806 

of  1830,  839 

of  1848,  841 
Rhys  ap  Tewdor,  prince  of  South  Wales,  X64 
Rich,  Edmund,  ste  Edmund 
Richard  the  First,  son  of  Henry  the  Second, 
his  rebellions,  109,  xxa 

Crusade,  1x3 

wars  with  France  and  alliance  with  Ger- 
many, 1x3 

builds  Chiteau-Gaillard,  1x4 

releases  Scotland  firom  homage,  x88 

death.  X15 
Richard  the  Second,  son  of  the  Black  Prince, 
acknowledged  heir  to  the  Crown,  335 

Kin^,  251 

dealings  with  Peasant  Revolt,  352,  254 

Ukes  government  in  his  own  hands,  261 

truce  with  France,  ib. 
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maniage,  961 

character,  £k 

rafe^  969 

banishes  Henry  of  Laacaaler,  363 

ei^iedidoas  to  IrehUKi,  961,  963,  447 

prisoner,  963 

depoaed,  964 
Richard  the  Third,  patron  of  Gazteo,  998 

King,  9QQ— 301 
Richmond,  Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of,  999 
Richmood,  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  o^  099 

daim  to  the  Crown,  300 

plan  for  his  marriage,  fSI^. 

victory  at  Boswortn,  301 ;  jm  Henry  the 
Seventh 
Richmcmd,  Margaret  Beaufort,  Co«uile9a  oC 

Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  36a,  367 
Right,  Claim  of,  685 

Pttitian  oC  501,  50a 
Rights,  Bin  of,  M8 

Declaration  of,  683 
Rivers,  Earl,  father  of  Eliiabeth  Woodpile, 

387 
Rivers.  EarL  brother  of  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
his  "  Sayings  of  the  PhikMophers,**  393 

executed,  299 
Riszio,  386 

Robinson,  John,  Brownbt  minister,  473.  507 
Rochelle.  Buckingham's  expedition  to,  yw.  sot 

its  fall,  504 
Rodies,  Peter  des,  X42,  145 
Rochester,  siege  of^  l^  WilGam  the   Second. 

Rochester,  Carr,  Viscount,  487 

Rochester,  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of,  663,  669, 

703 
Rochester,  Wihnot,  Earl  of,  607 
Rochford,  Lord,  338 

Rockingham,  Marquis  of,  770,  773,  785,  788 
Rodney.  Admiral,  786 

Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Justiciar,  to9 
R(^er,  son  ot  William  Fits-Osbem,  88 
Rtihese,  wife  of  Gilbert  Beket,  103 
Rome,  Cnut  at,  66 

Church  of,  its  revival  in  sixteenth  ccntnry, 

Roses,  Wars  of  the,  their  beginniiig,  283 

results,  389,  3<^o 
Ross,  General,  833 
Rossbach,  battlf  of^  754 
Roucoux,  battle  of,  744 
Rouen,  siege  of.  by  Henry  the  Fifth,  369.  970 

Henry  the  Sixth  at,  380 

submits  to  Charles  the  Seventh,  aSx 
"  Roundheads,"  544 
Ronndway  Down,  battle  of,  549 
Royal  Society,  the,  609,  610 
Runnymede,  xsB 

Rupert,   Prince,    at    EdgehiU,    Reading,  and 
Brentford,  548 

at  Chalfrove,  550 

enters  York,  553 

defeated  at  Marston  Moor,  553,  553 

at  Naseby,  558 

commands  a  fleet  for  Charles  the  Second, 
572.  575.  57*.  6s8 

returns  to  the  Council,  645 

his  **  drops,"  610 
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RiLssell,  Lord  John,  841,  843 

Earl,  843 
Russell,   William,   Lord,    leader   of  Country 
party,  641 

enters  the  Council,  653 

resigns,  657 

beheaded^  661 
Russell,  Admiral,  695,  696 

enters  the  Ministry,  699 

resigns,  703 

impeached,  704 
Rutland^  Earl  ot,  384 

Runia,  its  policy  in  eighteenth  century,  747. 
799,  801,  81X,  8x8,  819,  821,  833 

quarrel  with  Napoleon,  830,  831 
Ruyter,  Admiral,  5801  593,  628,  640 
Rye-house  Plot,  661 
Ryswick,  Peace  of,  700 


Sachsverki.!^  Dr.,  717 

St.  Albans,  its  historical  school.  146 

revolt  of  its  burghers,  353,  354 

battles  at.  984,  385 
St.  Edmundsbury,  its  origin,  47 

history,  9^95  . 

connrmation  of  its  privileges,  354 
St.  John,  Henry,  713. 716,  718 ;  u€  fiolingbroke 
St.  Ruth,  General,  694 
St.  Paul's  School,  308,  309 
St.  Vincent,  Cape,  oattles  oU  7^6,  8x0 
Salamanca,  battle  of,  831 
Salisbury,  Margaret,  Countess  of,  146,  347 
Salisbury,  Earl  of,  adherent  of  Ricluunl  the 

Second,  363.  266 
Salisbury,  Earl  of,  partisan  of  York,  383 

beheaded,  384 
Safisbury,  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of,  484,  487,  488 
Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  67a,  682. 

690,691 
Sandwich,  Montagu,  Earl  of,  6x7 
San  Sebastian,  siege  of,  833 
^^iuatoga,  Burgoyne's  surrender  at,  781 
SarsfieTd,  General,  693,  694 
Sautre,  William,  365 
Savoy, the,  144 

sacked,  35a 

conference  at,  631 
Savoy.  Boni&ce  of.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

Savoy,  Prince  Eugene  of,  710,  7x1,  715,  7x6 
Savoy,  Peter  of,  144 
Saxe,  Marshal,  743,  744 
Saxons,  their  home-land,  a 

East,  their  settlements,  zx,  12 

West,  conquer  Southern  Britain,  ib. 

defeated  at  Faddilcy,  17 

conquer  Somerset,  34,  37 

conquer  Dyvnaiot,  43 

South,  kingdom  of,  1 1 
"Saxony,"  X84,  x8s 
Sav,  Lord^  382 
Scbolastiasm.  rsi 
Schomberg.  Dul^e  of,  693,  693 
Schook  founded  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  308, 

309 
ttnder  Edward  the  Sixth,  360 
"  Circulating."  736 
National,  840 
Sunday,  740 


Science,  English,  its  beginnings,  609 — 6x1 

Scinde,  annexation  of,  84X 

Scotland,  condition  in  thirteenth  century,  184 

kingdom  of,  its  origin,  i8S(  x86 

rehuions  with  England,  186—188 

first  conquest  of,  188 — X90 

second,  lox — 19] 

revolt  under  Bruce,  3x1—214 

its  independence  recogniaedt  2x5 

alliance  with  France,  260 

history  after  Bruce,  37JH  380 

Elizabeth's  dealings  with,  jBx 

union  with  England  proposed,  48a 

relations  with  the  Stuarts,  522,  523 

revolts  a^nst  Cliarle  the  First,  53a 

reaction  in,  568 

condition  under  Cromwell,  589 

under  Charles  the  Second,  63a 

acknowledges  WilUaro  and  Mary,  685 

first  union  with  England,  579,  5^ 

dissolved,  632 

second  union,  7x4,  7x5 

Jacobite  risings  in,  735,  743,  744 
Scots  attack  Britain,  6  ^ 

their  origin,  X85 

submit  to  Eadward  the  Elder,  54,  z86 

jeague  with  the  Perdes,  366 

in  service  of  France,  375 
Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York,  366 
Scutage,  109, 139 
Sea-Dogs,  tne,  414 
Sebastopol,  siege  of,  842 
Securities  Bill,  646,  658 
Sedgemoor,  battle  of,  665 
Sedwy,  Sir  Charles,  607 
Seminary  Priests,  408 
SeneflT.  battle  of,  676 
Separatists,  472 
Seven  Years  War,  tu  beginning,  748 

its  effects,  757 

end, 76 ( 
Seville,  treaty  of,  730 
5>eymour,  Jane,  348 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  o({$et  Ashley,  CooperX  640 

character  and  career,  642,  643 

policy,  643.  644 

dismissed,  64  s 

new  policy,  ^.,  646 

demands  a  dissolution,  648 

imprisoned,  ih, 

dealings  w.th  Popish  Plot,  650,  651,  656, 
657—659 

President  of  Council,  652 

plans  for  Monmouth's  succession,  655 

dismissed,  656 

recalls  Monmouth,  657 

fall  and  death,  660 
Shakspere,  429 — 436 
Shaxton,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  354 
Shelbume,  Lord,  766,  773,  787 
Sherborne,  see  of,  37 

Sheriff,  his  function  in  the  share-court,  176 
Sheriffmuir,  battle  of,  735 
Ship-money,  ^28,  539 

^  declared  lUenX  538 
Shire,  Knighuof  the,  158,  176,  177 
Shire-court,  175,  176 
Shrewsbury  (Scrob»byrygX  4  2 

battle  of,  366 
Shrewsbury,  Duke  of,  720 
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Stanhope,  I.<ird,  Secmaiy  of  Snw,  r 


:ac  ChvntKT,  CiKDt  tt, 
lepilaBca  the  Vrta,  473 
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[HiioBeA,  Conpanr  of.  4m 

LRlBiEi,  dian  in  aaxU  Drpanaa  rtiii.  ayj 

Banoi  Jlicrrt44 

CWil  HMiii«a,  Ifo 

Church  ^Mieaubhahmcia  (InhndX  >44 

Com  t^ws,  g]7 

lepsM,  8,1 

Carporatir>D  Act,  69] 

Five  Mik,  614.  Sj; 

of  Grace.  691 

of  GuvetiiBiem.  w 

Habeaa  Corpus,  Md 

■uipelided.  nj 

Snniie  orHeretr.  *6s 

repealed,  158,  jfjo 

n-enacRd,  j«4 
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of  Indemnil*  and  ObET.on.  617.  61S 

of  Kilkenny.  447 

of  Labouren,  149 

Land  Act  (Irelasd).  S14 
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Statutes— cmi/mma^ 

Stamp  Act,  769 

resisted  in  America,  770 

repealed,  ^^9 

of  Succession,  343 

of  Supremacy,  337 

Test.  ^84,  641 

set  aside,  667 

Tithe  Commutation,  840 

Triennial,  538,  689,  699 

Toleration,  690 

of  UniformitT,  377,  621 

of  Union  wita  Ireland,  815 

with  Scotland,  714,  715 

of  Wales,  169 

of  Winchester,  173 
Steam*engine,  79a 
Steinkirk,  battle  of,  696 
Stephen,  King,  loi,  los,  104,  133 
Stigand.  Archbishop  id  Ckaterbiuy,  70,  85 
Stifiinglleet.  636,  668 
Stirling,  fanttle  of,  191 
Stowe,  chronicler,  399 
Strafibrd,  Eari  of  («r#  WentworthX  533,  534 

impeached,  537 

trial,  538 

death,  539,  540 
Strathclyde,  19 

submits  to  Oswald,  24 

to  Eadberht,  41 

to  Eadward,  54 

granted  10  Makolm,  i85 
Stratton  Hill,  battle  of,  C49 
Streoneshealh,  set  Whitby 
Striguil  Richard  of  Clare,  E«rl  of  Pembroke 

and.  44<,  446 
Strode,  one  of  the  Five  Memben,  544 
Strongbow,  ^46 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward,  743,  744 
Stuart^ames  Francis,  son  of  Jamas  the  Second, 

Stukely,  456 

Sudbury.  Archbishop,  95a,  953 

Sufiblk,  Micfaa^dela  Pole,  Eari  of.  961 

Sttfiblk,  Earl  of,  minister  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 

280,  281 
Suffolk.  Grey.  Duke  of  (Lord  DoraetX  361,  363 
Sunderland,  Robert,  Earl  ol^  659,  655,  659 

his  minuterial  systmn,  697 
Sunderkuid,  Charles,  Eairl  ot,  713,  715,  716, 

Supplies,  grant  of,  mad«  annual,  689 
Surajah  0owlah,  75^  754 
Surrey,  John  de  Warrcnne,  Earl  oC  191 
Surrey,  Henry  Howard*  Earl  d,  357 
Sussex  submits  to  WoUhere,  39 

toCeadwaUs,  37 

toOffa,4i 
Sussex,  Earl  oC  "DwaXf  in  Irefamd,  454,  455 
Swein  Porkbeaid,  King  of  Denmark,  63,  65 
Swein  Estritlnon,  King  of  Denmark,  8a 
Swein,  son  of  Godwinc,  69 
Swithun,  bishop  of  Winchester,  46 
Sydenham,  mMical  vritsr,  611 
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Taillebouig,  battle  of,  14s 
Tabvera,  battle  of.  8a6 
Taunton  ftniaded,  37 


Taxation  reflated  by  Great  Charter,  139 

how  levied.  i7«,  177 

under  Elisabeth,  403 

arbitrary,  ut  Benevolence,    In^K»atiunflt 
Loan 

regulated  by  Long  Parliament.  538 

Parliameitt  rwaiiis  control  over,  689 

reduced  by  walpole,  730 

during  French  war,  809 

Income-tax.  841 

of  America,  7^  770, 776 

Papal,  on  Uie  English  clergy,  146, 937 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  612, 613 
Taykir,  Rowland,  364—366 
Temple,  EarL  769,  779 
Temple,  Sir  WiUuun,  637 

Secretary  of  State,  659 

his  Council,  653. 654 

agrees  to  the  Exclusion,  658 
Tenchebray,  battle  of,  96 
Testament,  New,  Erasmus's  edition  of,  313 
Tewkesbury,  battle  of,  988 
Thanet,  Et^jUsh  knd  m,  7, 8 

Augu^ine  lands  in,  18 
Theatre,  firtf  erected  in  London,  427 
Thegn,  the,  60 
Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Caiuerbury,  xo3 

his  court,  13^ 
Theodore,  Archbuhop  of  Canterbury,  30—39 

his  sdhool  at  Canterbury,  39 
Thirty  Years' War,  480 
Thistlewood,  Arthur,  837 
*•  Thorough,"  Wentworth's,  528 
Thurstan,  ^chbishop  of  Yorlc,  102 
Ticonderoga,  Fort,  747, 756 
TiUotson,  theok>gian,  614. 636, 668 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  691 
Tilsit,  Peace  of.  823 
Tippermiiir,  battle  of,  553 
Tippoo  Sahib,  810 
Tithes,  3r 

commutation  oC  840 
Tone,  Wolfe,  814 
Torgau,  battle  of,  763 
"  Tories,"  their  origm,  657 

atritnde  towards  Gnuid  Alliance,  699 

relations  with  Marlborough,  7x2, 713 

withdraw  from  pohtici,  799 

return,  733,  76a 

govern  during  French  war,  893  ;  u§  Gon- 
servatives 
Torres  Vedras,  Welliiigton's  defence  of,  897 
Torrineton,  Herbert,  Eari  of,  69a,  695 
Tortult  the  Forester.  98 
Tostig,  son  of  Godwine,  70,  78 
Toulon,  revolt  of,  808 
Toulouse,  siege  of,  106 

battle  of,  8|9 
Tourvilla,  Admiral,  694.  695 
Tower  of  London  founded,  81 
Towns,  eariy  English,  03 — 95 

their  privik^^  connrmed  by  Great  Chartsr, 
X29 

share  in  the  Barow'  War,  156 

taxation  of,  177 

struggle  ibr  freedoa,  194—196 

sociallife.  196-^199 

strife  of  classes  in,  199 — aor 

charters  cancelled  by  Charles  the 
663 
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ielf-ffovenuiusnt     restored,     SLio.     Ste 
Borouchs 
TowBthcnd,  Charlei,  766 
Townsbend,  Viscount,  7a?,  727,  728,  73s 
Township,  the  old  English,  3,  4 
Towton,  bftttle  of,  285 
Tnuie,  English,  under  Eadgar,  58 

under  Cnut,  66^  67 

under  jfidwiurd  the  Rrst,  aoa 

Edward  the  Third.  334,  905 

Elisabeth,  39^—39^ 

with  the  colonies,  7^  758,  766—769 

with  Spanish  America,  733 

in  coal  and  iron,  793 

Buonaparte's  efforts  to  diecfc,  818,  Sss,  833 

Huskisson's  and  Canning's  poBcy  towards, 
838 

freedom  of,  841 

Board  of,  700 

Iridi,  795,  8x3,  8t4,  815.    See  SUre-trade 
Tirafalgar,  battle  of,  8ax 
Trent,  Council  of,  357 
Tresham,  Francis.  483 
Trevanton,  Sir  John,  549 
Trichinopoly  relieved  by  Clive,  746 
Tromp,  Admiral,  579,  580,  593 
Troyes,  Treaty  of,  370 
Trumwine,  Bishop  of  Abercom,  34i  36 
Tudor,  House orits claim  to  the  Crown. 

300.    See  Richmond 
Turgot,  annalist  of  Durham.  X17 
Tirysden.  399 
Tyler.  Wat,  353,  353 
Tyodale,  William,  351 
Tyrconnell,  Earl  of,  668.  687 

Udall,  author  of  Marprelate  tracts,  473 
Ulm,  capitulation  of,  821 
Ulster,  Plantation  of,  457 
Universities,  their  rise,  133 

relation  to  feudalism,  135,  136 

to  the  Church.  136,  137  ^ 

influence  of  New  Learning  on,  309,  3x0 

consulted  on  Henry  the  Eighth's  divorce, 

334 
stru^le  with  James  the  Second,  671 
^  religious  tests  abolished  in,  844 
Uriconium.  X3 
Usher,  Archbishop,  543 
Utredit,  Treaty  of,  7x9 
Uxbridge,  Treaty  of,  557 

Vacasius.  133 
Val-^-Dunes,  battle  of,  75 
Valley  Forge,  battle  of,  780 
Vane,  Sir  Harry,  the  elder,  586 
Vane,  Sir  Harry,  the  younger,  supports  Inde- 
pendents, 541,  563 

negotiates  at  Edinburgh,  550 

organizes  navy,  576 

his  policy.  579 

quarrel  with  Crooswell,  581 

offered  seat  in  Council.  583 

share  in  union  with  Scotland,  589 

excluded  from  pardon,  6x8 

executed,  63x 
Varanjtians,  83 
Varanlle,  battle  of,  76 


Vaudoi^  mftsBacre  of,  S96 

Verden.  dimute  about,  737 

Vere,  Sir  Horace^  489 

Vemetiil,  bottle  ci,  375 

Veraey,  Sir  Edmund,  54a 

VempOt  Adminl,  934 

Venrins,  Treaty  of,  4^3 

Vespuod.  Amcngo»  hxs  travels,  303^  3x6 

Victoria,  Queen,  840 

Wleios,  345 

beanne  copy-hoUcfs,  346 

revolt.  340,  350 

eaDdnded  from  acfao(4  and  ooOegc,  358 

axiuctioo,  357 
Vinuara,  battk  oC  835 
Vin^ar  Hill,  battle  ot,  8so^  8x5 
Virginia  discovered,  506 

settled,  507 
Vitoria,  battle  oC  83a 
Vohinteen,  KngKA,  843 

Irish,  785,  8x3 

Wacs,  1x9 

Wagram,  battle  of,  826 

Wakefield,  battle  of.  284 

Waldieren  expedition,  826 

Walcourt,  battle  of,  665 

Wales,  William  the  First's  dealings  with,  89 

its  literature.  z6i — 163 

reUtions  with  England,  X63,  X64 

revival  in  twelfth  century,  165 — 167 

conquest  of,  x68 

statute  of,  X69 

revolt  in,  a66 
Wallace,  William,  xgx — 193 
Waller,  Sir  William,  549,  556 
Wallingford,  Treaty  of,  xoi 
Wallingion,  Neheiniah,  464 
Wallis,  Captain,  758 
Wallis,  Dr.,  6x0 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  723,  734  ^ 

his  offices  in  Townsbend  mixustry,  735 

resigns,  737 

opposes  Peersge  Bill,  «^. 

returns  to  office,  738 

his  peace  policy,  739 

finance,  730,  73X 


greed  c^'power^  vjs 
attitude  m  Pohui  war,  s6. 


towards  Spain,  733 

Walter,  Hubert,  tee  Hubert 
Walters,  Lucy,  630 
Walworth,  WiUiam,  3<3 
Wanborough,  battle  of,  37 
WandewaM.  battle  of,  78a 
Warbeck,  Perkin,  301 
Ward,  Dr..  mathematician.  Gxo 
Warham,  Archbishop  ci  Canterbury,  ftiond  of 
the  New  Leaimiy ,  307 

protects  Church  reformers,  310 

supports  Erasmus,  ^13 

has  riiarc  in  submission  of  the  clergy,  33(6 

death,  337 
Warwick,  Neville,  Earl  of  (the  Kiag-makerX 
383,  385 

his  character  and  podtion,  s86 

policy,  287 

death,  388 
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Warwick,  Earl  of,  son  of  Clarence,  301 
Warwick.  Earl  of,  Protector,  359.    S*€  North- 
umberland 
Warwick,  Earl  of,  buys  Connecticut  valley, 539 

commander  of  the  fleet,  547 
Washington,  Geor|;e,  747,  756,  779,  780,  785 
Washington,  English  capture  of,  833 
Waterloo,  battle  of,  835,  836 
Watlins  Street,  49 
Watt,  James,  79a 
Wearmouth,  monasters  at,  39 
Wedmore,  peace  of,  48,  49 
Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  835,  ts&.  Set  Wellington 
Wellesley,  Marqois,  836 
Wellington,  Lord  {jtu  WeUesleyX  campaign  in 
Portugal,  8a6k  837 

in  Spain,  831,  833 

in  France,  83a 

in  Belgium,  834 — 836 

(Duke  oQ  his  ministry,  839 
Welsh,  their  alliance  with  Pcnda,  as 

submit  to  Offa.  43 

to  Ecgberht,  43, 46 

to  .£tnelstan,  55 
Wentworth,  Peter.  404 
Wentworth,  Thomas,  485, 50X 

his  policy,  519, 530,  538 

DeputY  u  IreUmd,  530, 531 ;  u*  Straffoid 
Wesley,  Charles,  737, 738 
Wesley,  John,  738.  r39 
Wessez,  kingdom  of;  11, 
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Its  extent,  19 


submits  to  08wald*s  overlordship,  04 

becomes  Christian,  sA. 

ravaged  by  Wuifhere,  33 

revii^  under  Centwine,  Ceadwalla,  and 

lne.37 

*trumfle  with  Mercw,  37, 38,  42—44 

attacked  by  northmen,  45, 46 

by  Danes,  47 

revival  under  yElfrcd,  49 — 53 

faU.  61, 6a 

earldom  of,  65 
Westminster  Abbey,  144,  i8o 

Assembly  and  Confession,  561 

Parliament  settled  at,  180 

Provisions  of^  155 
Weston,  Lord  Treasurer.  503,  516,  533 
Wharton,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  716 
Whig|^roore  raid,  yfo 
**  Wh^,"  their  ongin,  570, 657 

support  war  against  France,  699 

relations  with  Marlborough,  713,  715,  716 

their  long  rule,  732,  733 

factions  under  Walpole,  733 

reunited  under  Pelham,  743 

oppose  Pitt,  762,  763  ^ 

divisions  under  Rockingham,  787 

the  "Old," 807 

return  to  power,  839, 841,  843 
Whitefield.  737,  738 
White  Ship,  wreck  of  the,  97 
Whitby,  aobey  of,  37 

synod  of,  39.  30 
Whitgift.  Archbtsbop.  471,  473,  474 
Wiglafl  King  of  Mercia.  44 
Wilberfbrce,  William.  797 
Wilfrid  of  Vork.  39,  30 
Wilkes,  JtJic,  767,  768,  773,  774 
Wilkins,  Dr.,  610^611 


William  the  Conqueror,  Duke  of  Norauuidyi 

war  with  France,  76 

subdues  Maine  and  Britanny,  77 

his  rule  in  Normandy,  ii, 

marriage,  t6. 

relations  with  Lanfianc.  16. 

visits  England,  78 

his  claims,  i6. 

lands  at  Pevensey,  79 

victory  at  Hastings,  79,  80 

crowned,  8x 

his  conquest  of  Engbnd.  81—83 

dealings  with  feudalism,  83 — 85 

admimstration,  85 

Church  policy,  8^ — 86 

revolts  against  hun,  8a,  88 

his  rule,  88 

bridles  Scotland  and  Wales,  88,  89 

death,  &> 
William  Rufus,  Kin^,  89 

revolts  against  him,  &, 

struggle  with  the  Chuich,  89,  90 

Continental  wars,  00 

dealings  with  Scotund,  £i. 

with  Wales.  t».,  164 

death,  90.  ^x 
William  the  Third,  Prince  of  Orange,  640,  644s 
675,  676 

proposed  marriage.  647 

defeat  at  Cassel,  648 

marria|^e,  649 

policy  in  England,  658.  660,  677,  678 

on  the  Continent,  676, 677 

invited  to  England,  679 

lands,  681 

King,  683 

forms  Grand  Alliance,  684 

dealings  with  Scotland,  685,  686 

with  the  Church,  690,  691 

campaign  in  Ireland,  693 

in  (landers,  695 

motives  for  peace  of  Ryswick,  701,  703 

last  struggle  with  Lewis,  703,  704 

death,  707 
William  the  Fourth,  King.  839.  840 
William  the  iEtheling,  ^7 
William    the  Lion,   King   of   Scots,   invades 

England,  109 

prisoner,  no 

homage  to  Heniv  the  Second.  187,  188 

released  from  it  by  Richard,  x88 
William,  son  of  Rob«*  of  Normandy,  96,  97, 

xox 
William  of  the  Long  Beard,  200,  3oi 
Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  543,  544 
Williams,  Roger,^  5x4 
^llis,  physiologist,  61  x 
WUtshire,  EaH  of.  ^38 
Winchelsey,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  aof 
Winchester  surrendered  to  the  Conqueror.  80 

Statute  of.  173  ^ 
Winchester,  Marquis  of,  558 
Windebnnk,  Secretary  of  State.  538 
Windham,leader  of  *'  Old  Whigs,"  807 
Winfrith,  see  Boniface 
Winthrop,  John,  508 
Winwaed,  tattle  of,  35 
Wlppedsfleet,  battle  of,  xo 
Witemgemoc,  the,  60.  61 
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Widief;  G«off|e,  5a6 

Witt.  Jolm  de,  675 

Wulfe,  General,  756,  757 

Wolsey,  Tlioiiiaif  329 
hui  foreign  po&cy,  ik. 
his  offices,  333 

educationaffoundatioBS,  3x0,  393 
administration,  323,  324 
finandal  meamres,  3ss,  326 
struggle  with  Parfiament,  it, 
oonducc  in  the  Idag's  diroroe 
fall,  330 
results  of  his  career,  331 

Woodville,  Elisabeth,  «v  Gtey 
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Woodward,  mineralogist,  611 

Worcester,  battle  of,  578 

Worcester,  Tiptoft,  Earl  of,  274,  998,  999 

Wulf  here.  Ring  of  Mercia,  3^ — 34 

Wulfstan,  ArcfaDishop  of  York,  55.  57 

WuMsian,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  89 

Wulfstan  s  voyage,  50 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  363 

Wycheriy,  607 

WycUf,  John,  235,  236 

his  plans  of  reform,  a^ 

charged  with  heresy,  iS.^  240 

his  "poor  preachers,"  340.  342 

denies  Transubstantiation,  241 

his  writings,  ib. 

condemned,  242 

death,  344 

translation  of  the  Bible,  H. 

its  effects  259 

influence  in  Bohemia,  363 


Wykeham,W»MBoi;  BUmp  of 
Wyndham,  Sir  Wilfiam,  739.  795 


YoxK  omumwd  fay  the  Dciri.  13 

fay  CadwaUno,  •• 

rerolu  against  WiUfaun  dM  FInt,  89 

raasncre  of  Jews  at,  905 

Parliament  at,  910 

siege  of,  559 
York.  New,  its  origin,  758 
York  Town,  snrrender  of  GomwalKs  at.  7B5 
York.  Duke  of,  joins  Henry  tlie  Fbttrth,  963 
Yolk,  FffBderfck.  Duke  of,  80B 
York,  James  Duke  oC  Lord  Admical,  6x7 

marries  Anne  Hyde,  6js,  669 

oonveision,  638 

fight  with  I>e  Ruytcr,  640 

resigns  office,  64X 

second  ■arriagc,  64^ 

plans  for  his  successioi^  654,  658,  659 

tee  jMme%  the  Second 
Yoric.  Richard,  Duke  of.  Regent  in  Fraacn  for 
Henry  the  Sixth,  980 

rivalry  with  Henry,  383.  384 

death,  384 
York,  Richard,  Duke  of,  son  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  999 


Zaragoza,  sieges  of,  825 
Zomdorf^  battle  of.  754 
Zutphen,  battle  of,  416 
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